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CHAPTER THE FIRST 
UNDER THP« CEDAR-TREE. 

Tr is ibur o’clock 
in the after- 
noon of a hot 
October day. 
The sun, 
which has 
been shining 
\rithunwonted 
constancy 
throughout 
the forenoon, 
pours itself in 
dying Splen- 
dour through 
the narrow f 
casement win- 
dow of one of 
the rooms of 
the Vicarage 
of Holme Regis, forming an aureole round thc head of 
a young girl, who kneels in front of a large travelling 
basket. 



J^ or almost two hours, with many a pause and many 
a sigh, she has been assiduously packing it ; but now it 
is quite full. The last book, the last packet has been 
stowed away, and with a weary sigh Dorothy Tracvers 
rises from her knees, shakes her dress, and walks 
meditatively to the open^ window, and looks out. 

It is a pretty scene that meets her eye, although one 
’which in various forms is repeated in almost every 
English country vicarage. There is the smooth, velvety 
lawn, the beds blazing with scarlet geraniums, the 
neat gravel drive, the paddock where grazes the old 
horse, now almost past work ; but over and above all 
these, the Vicarage of Holme Regis boasts one, if not 
two beauties which are not always to be found, even 
in grounds and parks far more ambitious than Mr. 
Bruce’s modest domain. 

Just opposite Dorothy’s window stand two splendid 
old cedar-trees, gnarled and knotted with age, flinging 
their deep black shadows right and left, and forming a 
retreat of welcome shade on this burning afternoon. 
They have been planted on the confines of the lawn, 
and their boughs droop lazily till they almost touch the 
clear crystal water of the stream th.if runs through the 
garden, and divides it from the S(\uirc’s property, 
which stretches away on the ^Ahcr side. 

This stream is‘ the second^ beauty of the place, .and 
Dorothy’s greatest amusement. Ever since the day 
when she arrived, a tihy threc-year-old child, at Holme 
Regis, 4intil .now that she has attained the ripe age of 


seventeen, ' it has been her constat friendT Its 
resources are endless, its treadllres manifold. How* 
many hours has she sp^nt, perched on ' Ifaie rustic ' 
bridge behind the cedar-trees, patiently dandling a 
piece of string, to which was attached a crooked pin, 
in the hope of catching a few sticklebacks ! What 
delight when, by unheard-of exertions, she was enabled 
to imprison one or two in her little hands, and make 
them a hothc of her own devising in an old- watering- 
pot ! What tears has she shed over their untimely 
deaths ; and later on, what joy has been hers, yrhen , 
she held her 'first real fishing-rod, and angl^ for^ 
trout! How many dreams has she woven, Kow niany . 
castles has she built, as, stretched on the grass 
under the dear old cedars, she has watched the cool, 
silent depths of the stream, and tried to count the little 
fish as they darted hither and thither ! 

St\p thinks of all this as she stands, lost in thought, 
at the window, till her eyes are blurred with tears, and 
the sobs liegin to rise in her throat. ‘ Yet, after all, one 
of her casBes in the air is coming true. She is going 
home. Yes, going home ! Going to leave Mr. ‘ and 
Ml'S. Bruce, the dear Vicarage, the church, the poor 
people, the cedars, the stream, the Leonards 

At this point her reflections are Interrupted, for a 
boy’s— or, I should say, a' man’s— figure emerges from 
beknd the cedar on the other side of the stream, and 
a loud voice gives a vigorous shout — 

"Hurrah, Dolly I ^ At last you' have finished that 
tiresome packing. What an age you have been ! May 
I come ? ” and, suiting the action to the word, the 
young man bounds across the bridge, and stands in 
another minute under the window. 

" Hush, Harry ! you must be quiet ; Mrs. Bruce is 
asleep. I did not say you might come.” This with a 
beaming 'smile of welcome. 

"Ah, but I knew you had finished your packing 
when I saw you at the window.” 

"Wait a minute, and I will come down to you.” 
And in another moment she steps out on the Jawn, and 
Harr)*^ seizes both her hands. 

" This is jolly, to have you all to myself.” 

"But how early you are come in from shooting ! ” 

" I have never been out.” 

"Never betcn out! And this is the second of 
October, and yesterday was Sunday! Why, Harry, 
what possessed you to stay at home ?” 

" You, my lady, you. How could I go out shooting 
when you go away to-ragrro^^ Wbv. do yoii know, 
1 haye been fishing almost opp ndow ever 

since cloven o’clock this ^morning, waicuuig you as a 
cat would a mouse. I thought you never would have 
finished all your business.” 
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god old IJarry ! How kind of you ! 
^ng I kept listening to the popping 
ping if you were making a good bag, 
j^uld never have another nice talk 
here you arc,” and Dolly puts her 
f on his arm. 

. and* Mrs. Bruce ? ” asks Harry. 
Aunt Mary up in the drawing-room, 
^n her going to sleep, for she has one of 
her voty bad headaches ; and, to my grief, Uncle Tom 
has ])cen simuTtoned^ lo the furthest corner of the 
parish, to old Mrs. Smith, who is dying. But, Harry, 
1 have still loads to do, and I must not stay here long.” 

Kor all response, Harry draws her away to the seat 
under the ccdar-trcc, and makes her sit down. Yet 
when this is done they seem to liave nothing further 
to say to each other, for they remain quite still, without 
speaking, gazing at the water that ripples and murmurs 
at their feet. Harry breaks the silence first. 

“What is your home like, Dolly?” 

“ I cannot J:cll,’* she answers sadly. “ I know so 
little about my -own people, that this plaec will 
always be home to me.” 

“ You vvill soon forget all about us down here, when 
you have been some time with your smart relations. 
You will go to London, and be presented, and marry a 
duke, and ” 

• “ I shall do no such thing,” interrupts Dolly vehe- 
mently. “ What do you think I am made of, Harry ? I 
shall never, never, never forget this place, or you, or 
anybody or— • Oh! what shall I do ? ” And Dolly 
bur.*>ts into a pas.sion of tears, which fills Harry with 
consternation. 

“ What a brute I am ! Dolly, Dolly dear ! ” And he 
tries lo take one of her hands from her face. “ I did 
not mean it, indeed I did not. You are not like other 
girls— vain, heartless, and fashionable this from the 
depths of Harry's twenty years' experience— “you arc 

the dearest, sweetest ” 

“ Don't, Harry, talk nonsense ; that is worse than 
being unkind. Let us think of something else.” And 
Dolly wipes her €ycs, and looks ashamed of herself. 
But this is a hopeless suggestion. Insensibly they 
drift back to tp-morrow, anil its momentous event, and 
once more Harry asks, rather timidly this time, and 
certainly very vaguely— 

“ And your father, Dolly ? ” • 

For answer, Dolly unfastens tlic slender gold chain 
that encircles her throat, and hands Harry the locket 
attached lo it, opened. 

“ There is all T know of papa,” she says, poijitiiig to 
the enclosed photograph ; “ but it is a nice clever face, 
is it not?” 


Harry gazes at it as though his life depended on it, 
and finds it difficult to endorse Dolly’s opinion. The 
photograph he holds in his hand was evidently, taken 
some years ago, for it is yellow and faded, and repre- 
sents a man about forty years of age, with a cold 
formal face, and thin, narrow lips. He is certainly not 
plain, ^ some people might even consider him hand* 
sombi but Harry's countenance does not look cheerful 
as he hands back the locket. 


“You are not like him, Dolly” is his sole com- 
ment. , 

And Dolly clasps her chain once more round her 
neck, and says nothing. 

Another long pause emsues. IIa^;ry plays nervously 
with his watch-chain, Dolly is thinking of a thousand 
things. But time is precious, and Harry has much to 
say, so he once more breaks silence. 

“ Dolly, do you think you would like to come back 
here?” 

“ What tlo you mean, 1 larry ? Come and slay here ? 

1 have settled with Aunt Mary and Uncle Tom to 
spend August with them every year, if I am allowed to 
do so” — with a sigh. 

“ Not exactly that. Do you like the village, the 
country, the neighbourhood ? You know what I 
mean.” 

“ I love every stick and stone of it. I love all the 
people about it ; and, as I told you, Hairy, it will always 
be hon\c to me.” , 

“Then, darling” — and Harry's tones are low and 
tender, and his honest, fair face is pink with blushes - 
“ why not think of this as your future homo ”--and he 
points v.aguely to the park, with its glimpse of a red- 
brick house in the distance”— and comeback some 
day as my wife ? ” 

Dolly starts as though she had been dreaming ; yet 
she is not displeased, only astonished. 

“Yes, dear,” pursues Harry, trying to assume :i 
manly, determined voice and manner, “ as my wife. 
You sec, Dolly” — and ho takes possession of her hand 
— “ I liave loved you for years — ever since you came 
here, 1 think — but I never knew how dearly, how in- 
tensely, till 1 found you were going away, and then 
I discovered I could not live without you. * 

. l^olly turns to him a countenance full of symi)athy. 

“ You have always been so good lo me,” she mur- 
murs, remembering the years of unswerving devotion 
on Harry's part. 

“ But, Dolly, you have not answered me,” he reite- 
rates. “ You do care for me, do you not ? ” And he 
looks in her face with a humble pathos, which even 
a looker-on would have found touching. 

“ Of course I care for you, Harry, very, very much.” 
And it seems to her that she too has loved him for 
years, in fact ever since she can remember ; but the 
avowal docs not cause her colour to rise, and stirs her 
pulses but lazily. 

“ And you will be my wife ?” 

A moment’s tbouglit, a moment's hesitation, and then 
with t^c impulsiveness of a child she puls her liand in 
his, the only young man she has ever known. 

“ Yes, if— ir- Uncle Tom and papa consent.” 

But Harry heeds not the latter part of the sentence. 
Dolly, whom lie has served as faithfully as any knight- 
errant his lady-love for the last thirteen years, has con- 
sented lo be his ; that is all that is necessary. He is 
in the seventh heaven of rapture and joy. Fast and 
strong come his words, words expressive of such 
affection and devotion, that Holly inseiwibly recognises 
that a change has come over him even in this quarter 
of an hour, and that it is a man's, nut a byy iove he 


The Probation of 

offcis her so lavishly. She is carried away by the 
pent-up stream of his eloquence, and gives herself up 
to the joy of loving and being loved,, with the simple 
trustful freshness of barely seventeen. 

“ JJoes your father know, Harry ? ” she asks at last, 
with a vivid blush. 

The question brings him back to sober reality, a 
reality he has been contemplating ever since eleven 
o’clock tlAs morning. 

. ‘‘No, dear ; but he is sure to be delighted when I 
tell him what a daughter-in-law I intend to bring 
him. We may have to wait a little while perhaps, as 
we arc both rather young ;*but next year I shall be of 

Dolly nods her head. She is thinking of Mr. 
Leonard, a very terrible old man, who holds his son in 
abject submission. 

‘‘ Until then I dare say my father may not allow 
our marriage ; but when 1 am twenty-one, and you 
eighteen, wc shall be quite old enough to set up 
housekec])ing.” 

“ Oil, quite ! ” 

“Of course wc shall live in the country; and 
meanwhile, Dolly, you will make acquaintance with 
your own people. 1 wonder what yoqr father will j 
say lo me.” I 

Dolly feels dubious about her father. How can 
slit' tell who or what he may like or dislike, Avhen 
‘.he <loes not even possess a letter from him— has 
ne\er lie.ard the sound of Ins voice or looked in his 
tan* Nevertheless she asserts confulcntly that he 
could not tail to like Harry, and that all her brothers 
.and siv.teis arc sure to bo very, very fond of him. 

.So the two sit on together through the lengthening 
allenioon, and the shadows stretch ^rthor i\nd further, 
the stream murmurs cooingly, and Dolly has forgot- 
ten her business. Life assunles its rosiest tints as 
they converse in* low whispering accents, saying all 
’the sweet foolish nothings that have been said, and 
will be said lo the cncl of time, when Phyllis and 
Lubin nnK.‘t together. • 

No feaV of the future troubles their young <lrcam. 
Harry is heir to a large fortune and c.statc ; Dolly is 
beautilul — so at least he thinks. Is there any reason 
why they should not marry, and live happily ever 
altcrwards? Holme Kegis is their Arcadia, and be- 
yond it Dolly, .at lcast‘„has seldom travelled, except in 
im.agination. In tlic whole course of her life she 
cannot reniemix'r to have heard one h.arsh word, to 
h.ive experienced one cold look. At the Viear.agc 
love has reigned supreme, and she cannot believe in 
any other sway. Her father may be a little strict, 
a little severe even, but his kindness she never doubts. 
Whatever uncomfortable scns.alions Harry may be 
enduring on the subject of his parent, at any rale 
he valiantly keeps them to himself ; and when Mrs. 
llrucc,* pale and heart-broken at the idea of parting 
from her darling to-morrow, emerges from the drawing- 
room, she IS almost knocked down by his boisterous 
greeting. Tlwswing his two arms round her neck, 
as hii has done ever since he was a litlle fellow in 
petticogts, l;e puts his Uapi)\ , blushing face close to 
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hers, and whispers in a voice trembling with lore and 

joy— . ; ' ‘ • 

“Aunt Mary, am not I the luck^st and happiest 
man in the whole world ? Dolly has promised to be 
my wife.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOlTt^.' 

• SIR AUGUSTUS TRAVEHS. 

Sir Auou.stus Travers, the father of Dorothy, was 
•a very great man in his own estimation. Born a third 
son, with very little but his own wits to depend on, 
he had reached the ripe age of forty-ftvc when, by 
an unexpected turn of the wheel of fortune, he suc- 
ceeded nis brother in the baronetcy and to a fine 
entailed estate in Downshire. 

He had been early taught by his mother that he 
must look to his own exertions alone to advance him 
in the world ; and he had not failed to profit by the 
lesson. With a special talent for languages, he had 
chosen the diplomatic service for his ]>rofossion, and 
when in the Foreign Ofilco had made himself useful 
in many ways by his real and accurate accpiaintanco 
with modern languages. During this period of his 
career he had entered largely into society-- the 
pleasure-seeking society of Txindon— and had theic 
*run .against a young lady who, for the first time in 
his life, kindled something like .a sensation of warmth 
in his hc.art, and made *him, for .a, few weeks, forget 
that the object of his existence wsas to gel on in the 
world. Prudence, however— a quality ho tardy lost 
sight of- came lo his aid, and rcprc.senlcd to him 
how unwise it would be for a younger son to m.arry a 
girl without money, njcrcly for the sake of aflcctioii. 
So after liovcring about Miss Baskervillc assiduously 
throughout the T.ondon season, and just as every one 
had arrived at the conclusion tlvat their* engagement 
w’ould shortly be announced, he depturted suddenly to 
Iloinlnirg ; and when next lie.ard of in the f.ishionable 
world WMS engaged to be ni.arried to Miss Dorothy 
Mouimer, a woman older than himself, \ civ charming 
to those who knew lier well, very iinatlr.irtivc lo the 
majority of the wxirld, but enilown^d w'ith plenty of 
common-sense, and moreover with plenty of money. 
What Miss Baskcrville thought of the matter was 
never discovered. Possibly, with her beauty and 
know’ledgo of society, she h.ul not iniendtvi throwing 
herself aw ay on Air^iistus Ti avers ; be that as it may, 
die continued in her former career of dissipation, 
fhaimiiT* .ill htails liv lier winning manner and 
invUy f.icc, but, ne\ertlieie‘;s, remaining still Louisa 
Baskcrvillc. 

Meanwhile, how Dorothy Mortimer, with her large, 
w arm hcarl and generous nature, had brought herself 
to mairy Augustus T'ravers was a mystery to her 
friends. Ceitainly, she was most earnestly in lo\c 
with him, so much so that she failed to recognise the 
defects in his character, which were such as require 
study to discover. Through the rose-coloured spec- 
tacles of her affection, she saw* him mily ns n ipost 
iiM Diupli >hed. hindsonie gciuf unu, ve'‘*''Med .’lul 
llieughllul, calm and sensibb in inar.nci, with depths 
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below the surface, which only required sounding to 
find out. She had lost both father and mother, and 
being a woman of past thirty at the time of her 
engagement, was free to do as she pleased. It 
delighted her that she was about to marry a poor 
man, to whom she could bring much, but yet not 
sufficient, she reflected with pleasure, to allow him to 
give up his profession. 

Just at the time of his marriage, Mr. Travers was 
offer A a secretaryship in one of the South American 
States, and Ddfothy, who had never even crossed, 
the sea, and was anxious to see the world, persuaded 
him to take it, using a very potent argumcnt--that it 
was sure to lead to something better. . Mr. Travers 
accepted the post, and a month after his marriage, 
sailed with his bride for South America. 

At first all was couleur dc rose. They had arrived 
at the right time of year, .the climate was charm- 
ing, the different mode of living delightful, and every- 
thing looked bright. But this only lasted for a short 
time, for by .degrees two facts began to impress 
themselves with troublesome persistency on Dorothy’s 
mind. The first was that the climate was by no 
means all that she had fancied it, and that it disagreed 
with her entirely. The second, and by far the worse 
of the two, was that she gradually learnt to know her 
husband. The process was not a pleasant one, and ' 
when once commenced was rapid. In time it came 
to this, that on all matters 6f any importance they 
were utterly at issue, and whenever they disagreed, 
which, alas ! was frequently, Dorothy, with her warm, 
quick temper, was no match for Mr. Travers’s cold 
sneers and formal deliberation, and inevitably got 
worsted. 

Still they went on, without any idea that they 
were ill-assofted, and would have been xxtuch asto- 
nished if they had heard casually that any of their 
acquaintances did not consider their marjiage a 
happy one. 

How it might eventually have turned out it is 
impossible to say, for they had been married l^arely a 
year when poor Dorothy, her constitution undermined 
by the climate, died a fortnight after giving birth to a 
daughter. 

Mr. Travers bore his loss as he bore everything else, 
without displaying much feeling ; yet in one respect he 
felt it acutely, and none the less that it concerned 
money matters, which always lay very near his heart. 

At the lime of his marriage with Dorothy Mortimer, 
,in the first blush of her affection she was anxious to 
lavish ever} thing she possessed unreservedly on her 
husband, and would willingly have come ' to him 
without settlements. But there were unfortunately, 
or perhi'ips fortunately, those necessary evi^s, trustees, 
to be consulted, and Dorothy’s trustees were eminently 
unromantic characters. 

The settlements, when finally drawn up, were very 
foreign in their arrangements to both Mr. TrAvers and 
Dorothy’s wishes, and although in accordance with 
her father’s will, the latter did not hesitate to express 
her disapproval of them. Augustus said but little on 
the subject, but none the less resented it, and with a 


curious perversity, felt a grudge against his wife for 
that which she had been powerless to prevent. 

By the provisions of the settlements, in the event of 
^ Dorothy’s death her money was to be equally divided 
among her children, if she left any, the sons tp come 
into their portions when they were twenty-five, the 
daughters when they married. 

Left now with only one daughter, who was to say 
how early she might marry, carrying witfi her the 
Whole of her mother’s fortune, it was not an agreeable 
prospect for Mr. Travers ; but to do him justice, the 
baby was just noW his greatest care, and his one 
anxiety was to transport her to England, and to be 
relieved of the burden of her presence. 

The opportunity soon occurred. Whilst still in 
deep mourning for his wife, he heard of the sudden 
death of his second brother from an accident in the 
hunting-field. He seized this occasion to obtain 
leave, and, accompanied by the child and her nurse, 
embarked for England. 

He was not on very happy terms with his elder 
brother, the owner of the family estate, so on arriving 
he made London his head-quarters, had various 
interviews with his solicitors over the small leg.icy 
his brother had left him, and sought about for a home 
in which to leave his hapless and unloved little 
daughter. 

His relatives one and all refused the charge of the 
little girl, not caring, as they said, to have any business 
relations with Augustus, although they had all liked 
the little they had seen of his wife. Consequently, 
Mr. Travers, whose leave of absence was limited, 
was much troubled as to what to do with his baby 
daughter. He began to study the advertisements in 
the Times in which happy homes and parental care 
are offered to such children whose parents arc out of 
England or dead. He grew weary of answering 
them only to find that they were by rio means all they 
promised, and in a desponding frame of mind was 
sauntering down Piccadilly one day, hardly looking 
where he was going, when he was recalled to the 
present by a collision with a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, evidently a clergyman from his dress. The 
two men begged each other’s pardon and, looking into 
each other’s face, broke simultaneously into a smile of 
recognition, as “ Bruce ! ” “ Travers ! ” escaped their 
lips. 

“ The idea of seeing you, Travers ! ” said Tom Bruce, 
as he gave Augustus’s thin, flabby hand a hearty 
shake. “ Why, 1 fancied you were broiling in South 
America.” Then, perceiving the black hatband he 
wore, he forbore to ask any further questions, fearing 
he might tread on dangerous ground. 

But Tom Bruce was the man of all others that 
Augustus Travers would have chosen to meet just 
now. They had been friends, although not intimate 
ones, at Oxford, where Tom had been as popular as 
Augustus the reverse, from his never-fjjjling good 
humour, his readiness to help others, and h'.s perfect 
honesty and reliability. Strong and mitsculai to an un- 
common degree, lie had been more distinguished as an 
.athlete than as a scholar, and had therefo^nota little 
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surprised his friends by passing his examinations very 
creditably, if not brilliantly. That was now many 
years ago, and Mr. Travers had forgotten his very 
existence till it was recalled to his memory by this 
unexpected meeting, and with it the recollection of 
the character Tom Bruce bore at Oxford, of being 


willingly accepted his friend’s companionship, and 
before they had reached the Strand, whither he was 
bound, had learnt all that Augustus had been doing 
since they had parted, ten years before, at Oxford. 
The dilemma of the child was not long iii forthcoming, 
and Mr. Bruce was full of sympathy, but it seemed 



willing to do a kindness for any*onc, no matter who 
it was. 

Here, then, was the man to assist him in his search 
fora home for his (by this time) almost detested child. 
To Mr. Bruce’s greeting he therefore responded 
with unusual cordiality, and .as he had nothing 
particular to do, he offered to walk with him, 
wherever he might be going, and they would have 
plenty jof time for a chat. Mr. Bruce, who with his^ 
long legs was intending to stride half over London, 


misdirected, for it was apparently more for little 
Dorothy than for her father. He could not but think 
that the Travers family must be remarkably ill-natured 
people if not one amongst them could be found 
to offer a home to Augustus’s poor child ; and as he 
ruminated on the subject an idea struck him, which 
he was cautious enough not to mention till he felt sure 
of his ground. 

Augustus, having finished the slow, formal account 
of his own sayings, doings, and woes, bethought 
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himself of asking Mr. Bruce how he in his turn had 
bcpn spending these years which had intciwencd 
since their college life, in a kind of vague hope that 
his friend's narrative might suggest to him some way 
out of his own difficulty. 

“ Oh, my story is very short, very commonplace, 
and therefore highly imiiiteresting,” responded Mr. 
Bruce cheerily. “ After I left Oxford, where, as you 
know, 1 failed signally to distinguish myself, 1 took 
orders. My fiiGt ct^^’acy was with ’a Mr. Rowley,' 
the Rector of Flitton, in Devonshire, and as a natural 
consequence, before I had been there two years, 1 was 
engaged to his daughter. The following year,* my 
father having died meanwhile, we married, on a very 
small living I had been given in Cornwall, and there 
we are now, not over-blessed with riches, and very 
hard-worked, but, nevertheless, happy enough. We 
have no children, and not much money ; but our house 
is cheerful and well-built, our view is beautiful, our 
soil is good, pur parisl^ interesting, and our health 
fair. There you have my history, and an nncommonly 
foolish one you no doybt think it.” 

I’his was so very true that Augustus could hardly 
deny the charge, more especially as he was thinking 
of something else. Would not the Bruces be the very 
people to take care of his little daughter ? They were 
poor, therefore it might be an object to them to 
increase their meads ; they were thorough gentle- 
people —he knew all about the Rowleys — therefore to 
them might be confided the care of forming Miss 
Travers's mind and manners.; they lived in a healthy 
situation, to which he might send the baby without 
any qualms as to her physical well-being, and he knew 
enough of Tom Bruce to be certain that whatever he 
undertook to do would be well done. But how to 
broach such a delicate subject ? 

It was Mr. Bruce himself who broke the ice, but in 
so cautious a form that Augustus, who for the first 
time in his life was inclined to be in a hurry, felt quite 
angry with his friend for his reserve. 

•‘You say,” he began, “that you have to return 
shortly to America, and are therefore dnxious to find 
a home immediately for your little girl?” 

“ I^xactly so. Do you think you know of one ? ” 

“ It is just possible I may, although it might .not 
perhaps altogether suit your views. ^ return to 
IrcgaVva to-morrow, I will theh write and let you 
know all particulars, provided the parties themselves 
^ consent to undertake the charge of the child,^ To-day 
is Tuesday. You shall hear from me by Friday. But 
before I do anything further in the matter, I must sec’ 
the child.” 

“ See the baby ! ” exclaimed Augustus, standing still 
in the middle of the pavement, and facing his friend, 
from sheer, arnazement. “ Sec the baby ! Do you 
know how old she is ? I am not sure that she is ,not 
still in long clothes. What can you want to sec 
her for ? She is exactly like every other child of that 
uninteresting age. She is not deformed, nor has she 
water on the brain ; she has her proper complement of 
limbs, and if you did see her you could never describe 
her. The idea of looking at a baby ! ” 


Mr. Bruce smiled, a broad, good-humoured, obsti- 
nate smile, not a little aitiuscd by Augustus's unusual 
viv.acity, at the same time betraying his thoughts. 

“ Nevertheless, I tell you, 1 must see her. What 
would Mary say if I had never even seen the child ? ” 

Mr. Travers was too wise to notice this involuntary 
slip of the tongue, which' told him all he wanted to 
know. 

“ Come, thenj” he answered, “ if you must, you 
must ; but I warn you it will be waste of time. You 
shalf accompany me to Half-moon Street, when you 
have done your business, and gaze your fill at the 
baby ; but if you are able to describe her when you 
return to Cornwall, you will be the first man who has 
ever accomplished such a feat.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

• DOROTHY. 

She was a little brown-eyed, fair-haired child, much, 
as Mr. Travers had said, like other babies ; but lorn 
Bruce discovered an occult beauty in the little round 
face, and forthwith gave himself up unreservedly to 
do homage at her shrine. Laying aside alf disguise, 
he told Mr. Travers that if the matter rested only 
with him he would at once, iuid willingly, have trans- 
ported the child to Cornwaill with him, but he must 
first consult his wife. “ Not,” he added, “ that there 
will be’ much fear as to •what her answer will be.” 

* Mr. Travers was immensely relieved. The business 
part of the transaction was. discussed and arranged, 
and, mutually delighted with their bargain, the two 
meh parted, not to meet for many a long year. 
Within a week, little Dorothy found herself trans- 
planted to Cornwall, there to meet with a warm and 
loving welcome. 

Mr, Travers saw her depart with heartfelt rejoicing. 
A delightful sense of freedom took pf>sscssion of 
him. The episode of his marriage with Dorotby 
Mortinler seemed to fade more and more into the dim 
distanefe, leaving only a tangible and very pleasant 
reality in the shape of her money. 

And now once more his thoughts turned themselves 
to Miss Baskerville, the woman he had really loved. 
He had already ascertained that she was still un- 
married. Why not employ his few remaining days' 
leave in renewing his* acquaintance with her ? 

Accordingly, one dull afternoon in February, he 
presented himself at the Baskcrvillcs* house in Bryan- 
ston Square, hoping he might find them in London. 
He was not disappointed ; the house was evidently 
occupied. But on the door being opened to him he 
was sternly told that the family could sec no one, on 
account of the recent death of Mr. Baskerville. 

This was really a blow to him. His days in London 
were numbered, and he felt he could not loavc now 
without once more seeing the girl who had formerly 
been so at^tractive to him. Annoyed, and puzzled as to 
what to do next, he turned away from the door- 
step. to, encounter Miss Baskerville herself, dressed 
, in deep mourning, and looking even lovelier than he 
remembered to have seen her. 
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She was apparent!/ as pleased to meet him as 
he was to see Iier, for in spite of hc?r recent bereave- 
ment she did not attempt to avoid him, but at once 
gave him her hand, with . a sweet pathetic • smile 
which went straight to his usually invulnerable heart. 
Encouraged by it, he walked to the end of the square 
with her, and must needs see her safely to her own 
door again. In this way they made the tour of 
Bryanston Square once, twice, and cv,cn three times, 
so engrossed were they with each other’s conversation ; 
two hearts beating in perfect unison, two heads 
perfectly agreed as to the aim and object of their 
existence. No need for 'Augustus to* tell his story 
to Louisa Baskerville— she was well acquainted with it. 
She knew to a farthing what fortune had been left him 
by Dorothy, knew also that he stood one degree 
nearer the baronetcy than formerly, and was also 
aware that he had a little daughter. 

Her own little history was very sad, she said. Her 
poor father was dead, and she and her mother and 
brothers and sisters were shortly leaving Bryanston 
Square, for a smaller and less expensive house. How 
lovely, how pathetic she looked, he thought, as, with 
tears in lieV downcast eyes, she related this to Augustus, 
and from that moment his mind was made up. Wring- 
.ing her hand with a fervour which surprised even 
himself, he bade her adieu, and hoped he might see 
her again before leaving London. 

And he did see her again the following day, and oh 
each succeeding afternoon ; and every hour her ascen- 
dency over him grew stronger and stronger yntil, when 
they parted, it was with the understanding thai he 
should return the following winter and make her his 
wife. 

Many years had passed away since then. Mr. 
Travers and his beautiful wife had quitted the noxious 
climate of South America when another and more ad- 
vantageous post had been offered them, slowly but 
gradually climbing, the diplomatic ladder, until once 
more they found themselves on European soil, and 
transplanted to Lisbon. From Lisbon they moved ta 
Madrid, and from thence by a rapid transition from 
the sunny South to the dreary Korth, to the .uh- 
gcnial climate of Berlin. • Here they spent two years, 
until recalled to England by the death of Mr. Travers’ 
eldest brother, Sir John, upon which Augustus, 
washing his hands of diplomacy, resolved to turn 
country gentleman, and to live at Wrangham, 
the family estate, now that he had come into the' 
title. 

Wherever they wont in the course of their wander- 
ings the same opinion followed them. Mr. Travers 
was the quintessence of British reserve and stiffness, 
Mrs. Travers just the reverse. He was unpopular, and 
she was adored. She understood the art, so neces- 
sary in the position in which she was placed, of saying 
the right thing to every one, and at the same time, 
without their being in the least aware of it, of making 
them do precisely what she pleased. In her own 
home she was paramount, and husband and children 
were equally under her sway. Of the latter she had 
her fatr shsK-e, six in all, and most pf them were hardly* 


aware that they possessed a sister in England. When 
Mr. Travers was asked the' number of his oliv<s 
branches he invariably responded six, so completely 
had little Dorothy faded out of his memory. InHlio 
flying visits lie and his wife paid to England they 
found no time to spare for the eldest child, and hud it 
not been for his punctually paid remittances to Mr. 
Bruce, for a few letters and photographs sent from 
time to time from the Vicarage, Dorothy would have 
been consigned to the same obliv|{»n as her dead 
mother. Mrs. Travers never fSrgot her, but indus- 
triously though passively assisted in effacing her 
memory from her husband’s mind, by abstaining 
from mentioning her name, and by carefully refrain- 
ing from speaking of her to her children. 

So it canic to pass that Dorothy Travers grew up 
for the first two ychrs of her life in a remote Cornish 
village, and afterwards in an almost equally secluded 
one in Herefordshire; perfectly unacquainted with her 
father, or broithers and sisters. To the Bruces she 
was. as their own child. They could hardly have, 
loved her more had she been so, and her affection 
for them was no less strong. 

But Mr. Bruce was her especial friend and com- 
panion. From the first moment of her arrival at 
Tregarvh, he had surrendered himself her willing 
slave, and as soon as she could talk she learnt to 
issue orders to him, which he never failed to obey. 
As she grew older she was his constant companion 
wherever he went. From him she picked up all kinds 
ofscraps of knowledge that do not usually come within 
the range of a young lady’s education. Hand in hand 
with him, or wheti tired carried in his strong arms, 
she wandered pver the wide Herefordshire parish, 
storing her child-mind with a motley jumble of facts 
respecting animals, fossils, insects, and plants, the* 
properties of water and light, the uses of herbs, and 
the hundred and one wonders of the country, until 
every blade of grass was an interest to her, anil the 
whole house was littered with hers and Uncle Tom’s 
— as she allied hini— collections. 

She had no governess, for Mr. Travers* remittances, 
though punctual, were not generous, and whilst his 
present wife’s children were enjoying the advantages 
of masters and mistresses for tlic various accom- 
plishments consiftcred requisite for their education, 
Dorothy’s child was picking up what knowledge she 
could in rather a desultory fashion. Mrs. Bruce taught 
her all she .knew, and that was considerable, and 
Mr. Bruce lent himself to the work of education with a- 
love and zeal that no paid master could have given, 
and with results to which no paid muster could have 
attained. 

So although Dorothy could not speak Spanish or 
German, she could have * shamed her schoolboy 
brothers in Latin and arithmetic, and have competed 
evenly with her sisters in French. As for accomplish- 
ments, she had no lack of talent for them. Pencil and 
paper in hand, she was perfectly happy for hours 
together, and evety child in the school who had the 
faintest pretension to good looks had had her portrait 
taken, sadly out of drawing, but still always recog- 
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nisable, by Miss Dolly. She played the small organ 
in church on Sunday, strummed on the piano, and 
had — so said Uncle Tom—the voice of an angel. 

But this was, perhaps, the least part of all Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce had taught her. They had given her 
what it is to be feared she would never have learnt 
at home, an education in far deeper matters, enforced 
by that most potent argument, example, which was 
well calculated to teach her how-to face the new world 
she was one day destined to enter. , 


it formed one of the most rambling, picturesque 
old houses it is possible to conceive. The facade, its 
crowning beauty, with its. two projecting wings, all 
that was now left of what had once been a quadrangle, 
had been untouched' since it was first built by a 
Geoffrey Ingram in 1520, and was as interesting a 
piece of architecture as one can often see in England. 
The park was famous for its magnificent old trees, 
the gardens for their variety. The Ingrams had all 
possessed a taste for horticulture, which led each 



Holme Regis, where the best part of her life had 
been passed, was in a lovely but secluded part of 
Herefordshire, where the roads were bad, and the hills 
a great barrier to intercourse with the neighbourhood. 
Not being burthened with this world’s goods, the 
Bruces, with theif one old horse, found it somewhat 
dffficult to get about, and Dorothy would have grown 
up with no companions of her own age and standing, 
had it not been for the inhabitants of the great 
house, the park of which, as we have already 
mentioned, joined the 'Vicarage. 

The Manor House at Holme Regis was one of the 
lions of that part of Herefordshire. Built originally 
in the time of Henry VIII., it had been altered and 
added to by different generations of Ingrams till 


succeeding owner to seek to outshine his predecessor 
.by some new method of laying out the grounds. 
Thus it happened that the visitor to Holme Regis 
would wander from the Dutch to the Italian garden, 
from the Italian to the real old-fashioned English 
pleasure-ground, his mind confused as to which 
he preferred, until — if it were the spring — the 
glowing masses of rhododendrons and azaleas in 
the American gardens would invariably carry off the 
palm. . 

But the Ingrams had gone the way of so many old 
families. Extravagance, debt, large families, careless 
fathers, wild sons had done their usual work, and Holme 
*Regis no longer knew the name of Ingram. Some 
[^twenty years ago it had passed into the, hands of a 
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certain Mr. Leonard, a self-made man, who although 
at the time, between forty and fifty, had only recently 
been married. He and his wife brought with them to 
their new home their baby boy Harry, then quite an 
infant ; and as years went on another child, a girl, 
whom they named Margaret, was born to them. Mr. 
Leonard had known Mr. Bruce formerly, and liked 
him for his honest independence of character ; so, when 
the small living pertaining to his newly-acquired pro- 
perty fell vacant, he offered it to him, and was pleased 
to find it accepted. 

Naturally li came about that small Dolly and the 
little Leonards were much together, with their nurses 
as tiny children, alone when older. But Dolly and 
•Harry were always the sworn allies from the day they 
first met. Harry recognised a kindred soul in Dolly, 
one who would encounter any number of brambles in 
a search for blackberries, or a whole herd of cattle 
when looking for mushrooms ; who would jump a 
stream with the agility of a kitten, and mount his pony 
as fearlessly as himself. Wherever he led she would 
follow. But it was very different with his sister 
Margaret. She, like her father, apparently lived but 
to read. From the moment she could put words of 
one syllable together, she was invariably to be found 
poring over a book, her black hair falling like a mane 
ovfer her face, her whole being absorbed in what she 
was perusing. When not reading she lived in 
dreamland of her own, her large dark eyes wearing an 
abstracted far-away look, unless she happened to be 
interested in anything that was being said or was 
going on around her. Then they wohld light up and 
gleam like stars in the sallow face, and she was at 
once transformed from a plain to a handsome child by 
the bright intelligence that flooded every feature. “A 
bundle of bones and nerves,” Uncle Tom called her, 
and he was about right, for the child was unnaturally 
thin, and, in proportion as her brain developed, her 
body seemed rather to dwindle than to grow. What 
wonder that she was sickly, fretful, and irritable, and 
had neither the strength nor inclination to join in 
Dolly’s or Harry’s more boisterous pursuits? Dolly 
loved the delicate sensitive child in a protecting 
motherly kind of way, but she regarded Harry as a 
brother, and there was no end to the Ynischief those 
two were guilty of when together. Dolly ordered 
Harry about in a pretty, imperious manner, and he 
only loved her the better for it ; but when she put up 
her little face to him and said, “ Harry, I am so 
tired,” he would have carried her every step of the way 
they had to go together, had he possessed the strength. 
Once the two were found about a mile from home, 
sitting in the wood, imbedded in gold and green fern 
and moss, under a wide-spreading beech-tree, Harry 
looking preternaturally solemn and stjll, whilst at his 
feet, her head on his knees, lay curled, fast asleep, little 
Dolly. Her golden hair fell in a tangle over her face, 
her little hands were stained with blackberries, her 
basket full of wild flowers clutched tightly in one of 
them, whilst the other lay locked in Harry’s brown fist. 
It was the prettiest picture of the babes in the wood, 
and Vnclft.Tom, who found the' two little culprits, had 


not the heart to scold them, particularly when Harry 
said simply, “She wa^ so tired.” So little sleeping 
Dolly was picked up and carried home in Mr. Bruce’s 
arms, and nothing more was said about it. 

No one thought anything of Dolly’s and Harry's 
devotion to caefl other ; it was only natural^ they said ; 
and when the time came for Harry to go to school, 
and Dolly cried her eyes out over it, that again was 
only natural. 

Mr. Leonard was a very strange man. Reserved 
and reticent to extreme tacituifiity^ he shunned all 
society, burying himself for days together in his library 
with his books and his papers, and avoiding all inter- 
course with the outer world. , Whatever his origin 
might have been, and every one knew it was not illus- 
trious, no one who saw him or heard him speak could 
have mistaken him for anything but a gentleman. 
There were the usual stories afioat of his having 
started in life with the proverbial half-crown in his 
pocket, and of his having worked himself up to the 
top rung of the ladder by his own talents, and he him- 
self .was the last man to deny them. If ever he did 
speak of himself, he gave every one tb understand that 
he was a self-made man, and that he gloried in it ; and, 
unlike some of his class, when he had made his fortune 
and enrolled himself in the upper ranks of society, he 
did not change his political views. 

• For his wife he had little sympathy, or he would 
hardly have condemned her to the life of luxurious 
seclusion she led at Holme Regis. She was a pretty, 
gentle nonentity, the daughter of an officer of good 
family, who spent most of her time in devising her 
own and Margaret’s (h-csscs. As a dressmaker she 
would have been a sqctessful and a happy woman ; as 
Mrs. Leonard she was neither. She loved her poor little 
delicate daughter because she was quiet and docile ; 
but for Harry, with his noisy ways, his muddy boots, his 
pockets full of all manner of unsightly things, she had 
no sympathy. She was thankful to send him out of 
the house to seek Dolly’s or his dear Mr. Bruce’s 
society, and would return to the set of a skirt, or the 
trimmifig of a jacket, with renewed ardour when she 
no longer heard his whistle about the house. There 
was one thing she did wish ; it waS that Margaret 
were like little Dolly Travers. It would have been a 
pleasure to dress her if she had possessed JDolly’s lis- 
som figure surmounted by that winsome face^with 
the rosy child’s mouth, and liquid brown eyes, and the 
clear fine skin, that no amount of sun could f poil, save 
that it brought out one or two freckles on the high- 
bred little nose. Margaret, in her best and smartest 
dresses, ahyays looked even mqre sickly than usual 
by the side of Dolly Travers, in her sunburnt old Jiat 
and her plainly-made cotton frocks, but with health 
and happiness shining out of her bright eyes. 

To Mr. Leonard all this was of no account. He 
took little interest in his children, and still less in his 
household. When he ^lid express his wishes on any 
subject, it was in such a manner that he could not be 
disobeyed, and when his wrath was roused it wa§ very 
terrible. Wife, children, servants, were all afraid of 
him, and Harry would rather have endured any 
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amount of condign punishment than encounter the 
stinging contempt with wfhch- his peccadilloes, when 
brought under his father’s notice, were treated. 

I>ut when Harry was ten years old, and had already 
been at school for a year and a half, there ctimc a 
change over the old house, (jicntle, mindless Mrs. 
Leonard, who had long been the proverbial creaking 
door whose illness, whether real or imaginary, by de- 
grees every one comes to disregard, died almost sud- 
detily one bright .*;ummer day, passing away as quietly 
and gently as she had lived. It was impossible that 
a w'oman of so little character should cause passionate 
regret or grief, but as far as he could sorrow for 
any one, Mr. Leonard mourned for his wife in his own 
eccentric fashion, burying himself even more pro- 
foundly than heretofore in his books, and' shunning 
society, if possible, more than ever. He could not, he 
said, be troubled with children, so poor little Margaret 
was sent to live with an aunt, the only relation Mr. 
Leonard waS ever heard to mention, whilst Harry was 
permitted, as an immense privilege, to spend his 
holidays at home, on condition he gave no trouble to 
his father. 

Deprived of mother and sister, Harry very naturally 
made the Vicarage his home, and in holiday-time was 
literally with Mr. Bruce or Dolly from sunrise to 
sunset. Every day the two children grew fonder of 
each other. But no one heeded it, or if they did, they 
thought it would right itself when Dolly went home, 
and Harry took to some profession. And so it did 
right itself, though in a different way from what they 
inuigined. Under the old cedar-tree, to the accom- 
paniment of the stream, the two had engaged to 
become husband and wife. * 


CHAFFER THE FOURTH. 

HOME. 

Dolly is in the train, steaming away to Wrangham. 
She has the carriage all to herself, and is at liberty to 
cry to her heart’s content, to read, to go to sleep, or 
do anything she pleases. It is in the former Of 
these amusements that she is indulging. The long- 
restrained tears rain down on book and jacket, as she 
mentally rehearses all the sad farewells of the last two 
days. 

ijtrangcly enough, it is not over her adieu to 
. Harry that she sobs so heartrendingly. It is over 
her parting with Uncle Tom — Uncle Tom, who had 
brought her to the station, and put her into the 
carriage, and lingered to the last moment, and llien 
torn himself away, with a look in his face, the re- 
membrance of which makes her < sobs come thick 
and fast — Uncle Tom, whom, on her last day at the 
Vicarage, she has so upset by telling him of her en- 
gagement to Harry, in the hope of comforting him 
by this prospect of her return to Holme Regis at 
some future period. 

. the piece of news has had an exactly contrary 
^ff^^on Mr. Brucc. If a thunderbolt had fallen at 
feet he could hot have been more astonished and, 
to Dolly’s amazement, more annoyed. For both he 


and his wife are e.\cecdingly vexed at the unexpected 
turn affairs have taken. They have both been blind, 
they know, but Mr. Bruce calls it by a harsher name, 
accuses himself of carelessness and neglect, and 
wonders what Sir Augustus will say to the way he has 
looked after his daughter. Aunt Mary takes a more 
hopeful view of the case. Harry, she says, has no 
fault but his youth, and as he is heir to a large for- 
tune and fine estate, Sir Augustus will probably be 
delighted at the engagement. But Mr. Bruce caniiot 
forgive himself. He passes a sleepless night, rising 
with the first streak of dawn to ponder over this 
result of his culpable carelessness, as he persists in 
calling it. Dolly starts at half-past nine, but more 
than two hours before that he is pacing the yew* 
avenue at the Manor with Harry, planning and 
arranging as to what is best to be done. After much 
cogitation it is finally settled that Ifarry shall tell 
his father at once what has passed, and afterwards 
make known by letter the result of the interview to 
Dolly, “which will give the poor ^’liild lime to get 
accustomed to her own father before she has to reveal 
to him that she is engaged to be married,” says 
Uncle Tom, his heart full of compassion for his 
darling. At the same time as Harry writes to Dolly, 
Mr. Bruce will conimimicatc with Sir Augustus, in 
order to explain his own share in the matter, and to 
facilitate for Dolly the revelation she has to make to 
him. With morning light Harry feels even less cheer- 
ful a.s to how Mr. Leonard will approve the step he 
has taken than he did ycstcnlay, and Mr. Bruce is 
equally doubtful of Sir Augustus’ pleasure at the 
engagement in spite of Harry’s brilliant prospects, so 
it is with rather heavy hearts that the two men take 
leave of each other ; but the ini[)en(ling parting with 
Dolly is to both. of them such a culminating grief, that 
at present it outweighs all else. 

Dolly thinks of all this as she sits in the hot railway- 
carriage, with a book open upside-down in front of 
her, all blotched and spotted with tears. She thinks 
of it till her vivid imagination has presented her 
father to her under fifty different aspects, as he listens 
to her communication, one mioment grave and severe, 
the next tender and smiling. She has a long weary 
journey before *her, and time enough to cry, and read, 
and build castles in the air, and even go to sleep. 
She did not sleep much last night, and crying has 
made her eyes heavy, so she dozes off and dreams she 
is out boating with- Harry, and the boat upsets. It is 
only the train stopping. She looks out of window ; 
the porters arc shouting “ Wreford,” and, spite of its 
extraordinary mispronunciation, she recognises the 
word, and knows she is nearing home. How she 
longs for it and yet dreads it, and wishes, tired as -she 
is, that the train would go on for -hours ! However, 
arrive she must, and so she makes the best of it, 
smooths her hair, readjusts her veil, hopes her eyes 
are not red, and firfls to imagining her reception. 
She has had so much love shown her ever since she 
came under Uncle Tom’s sheltering care, that the 
non-existence of that element in hpr future life does 
not come within the limits of her imaginatibn. 
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She therefore pictures to herself,* as meeting her at , 
the station, a vehicle of some kind, possibly a wag- ; 
gonette, driven by her father, and two or three brothers . 
and sisters inside, all eager to know and greet her, as 
she is eager to know and love them. Already — in 
imagination — she has mounted by her father’s side, has 
made acquaintance with the brothers and sisters, and 
is being driven home behind a pair of good horses, 
when the train oncQ more stops, and the castle-build- 
ing is quickly changed to reality. She puts her head 
out of window, and scans the little country* station 
eagerly. There are two or three second and third- 
class passengers walking up And down waiting for 
the train, and in the distance she descries a footman 
in livery. However, this is her station, and here she 
must alight. As she emerges from the carriage, the 
footman approaches and touches his hat. 

“ The brougham is waiting for you, miss,” he says. 
And Holly to make sure asks, “ From Wrangham?” 

The iinswcr is in the affirmative, and she hurries 
away to the brougham, feeling certain that some one 
will be seated inside Jo give her a welcome. But 
wl\en she reaches it, it is empty. She jumps in, deter- 
mined not to give way to the sensation of chilliness 
tiiat is creeping over her, and in a few minutes is 
driving in solitary state home. She has four or live 
miles before her, and with every yard that brings her 
nearer the gates of Wrangham, she wishes it were 
fourteen or liftedn— anything to defer that dreadful 
orrleal of arriving. 

'file country is flat and ugly, very different to the 
rich undulating landscape she has just left. Holme 
Regis has made her fastidious, and when, after driving 
through two lodges, a sudden turn brings her in view 
of the house, it strikes her as the very ugliest build- 
ing she has ever seen. A great square pile of 
weather-stained grey stone, with only sufficient creepers 
about it to throw out its natural baldness, it certainly 
suffers by comparison with Holme Regis ; and as she 
drives up to the door, at which stand no welcoming 
faces, what would she have given to have turned back 
to the station, and taken the first train home to the 
Vicarage again ! * 

But now the door is thrown open, and instead of 
father and sistgrs, a butler and two footmen receive 
Dolly with — to her— awful ceremony, 

“What name?” asks the. butler deferentially. So 
even the servants only know that a young lady is 
arriving. With her little head thrown back, and her 
shyness for one moment swallowed up in indignation, 
Dolly answers — 

“ Miss Travers,” and is conducted across a large 
square hall, through an ante-room into ‘the library. 
It is apparently empty. 

“ Her ladyship is out riding, but will be home soon,” 
says the butler, and retires. Dolly feels that it is 
dangerous to leave her alone ; she will certainly take 
flight, and return to Uncle Tom, unless some one 
presents him or herself soon. 

“ Who is there ? ” she hears a small shrill voice cry 
out, and starts guiltily, for she is making a tour of the 
room, ancf inspecting its many beautiful contents— 
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“Can’t you answer?” and she becomes aware of a 
little white face peering impatiently round a recess, 
and a pair of bright blue eyes fixed upon her. 

Hen heart gives a bound. Here at last is one of 
her brothers, at any rate. She advances quickly tu 
the couch where he lies — a little fair-haired, delicate- 
looking child, of about seven years old, who would 
have been strikingly handsome had he looked less 
worn and old ; but there is something painful in his 
prematurely wise little face and his bright restless eyes, 
as he scans her from head to^foot in one quick, 
inquiring glance. 

“.Who are you?” he asks once more, leaning back 
on his couch. 

“ Don’t you know who I am, darling ? *’ asks Dolly, 
almost with a sob, stooping down and kissing the 
little white face. 

“ Haven’t a notion. Oh, yes, I have, though ; you 
are my sister,” and he breaks into an odd, dry little 
laugh. 

“ Of course I am,” she responds, thankful for this 
crumb of recognition, and kissing him afresh ; “ I am 
your sister Dolly ; and what is .your name?” 

“Rather a prettier one than Dolly,” he remarks, 
with supreme contempt. “ My name is Ferdinand 
Miguel Stapleton Travers. The other children call 
m,e Mig to tease me,, but I do not like it. You must 
call me Ferdinand, or as that is rather long, perhaps 
Ferdie.” 

“Arc youdll, Ferdie .dear ?” 

“ Of course I am. Did not you know that ? I am 
always ill.” 

“ Poor little darling ! ” says Dolly pityingly, and 
wondering wlkrt is tl»e matter with him, as she seats 
herself by his side; then glancing at the clock, 
“ What time does the post go out here ? ” she asks. 

“ Not till late. 1 suppose you want to write to 
those funny dowdy people you have always lived with, 
don’t you ? ” 

“ What an intolerable child ! ” thinks Dolly, about 
to answer with dignity, when the door opens, and she 
starts up hastily, expecting to see Lady Trj^j/ers. It 
is a gentleman, however, who walks in, and she jumps 
to the. hasty conclusion that it must be her father. But 
when she looks at him she perceives at once that he 
is too young for Sir Augustus, and moreover a totally 
different-looking person. Shy and disappointed she 
resumes her seat; by Ferdie’s side, and wonders 
whether it will be long before Lady Travers appears. 

“Come in from shooting?” asks Ferdie of the 
new-comer, as though he were his own age. 

But the gentleman vouchsafes no response, only 
lays his hand kindly on Ferdie’s head, and says, “ You 
have no business here, young man.” 

He is a tall good-looking man, with clearly-cut 
marked features, and deep-sei earnest eyes, in which 
however gleams a lurking. sense of fun. 

“ It is very fortunate I was here, for otherwise there 
would have been no one to receive this young lady. 
Shall I introduce you to her? Miss Dolly”— with a 
great accent on the Dolly — “ Miss Dolly Travers, Mr. 
Ingraili.” 
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Mr. Ingram looks puzzled, but Dolly’s face lights 
up. It is like a bit of home to hear the name of 
Ingram, although possibly he is no relation to the 
unfortunate Holme Regis Ingrams. 

“ I am very glad to make your acquaintance, Miss 
Travers” he says, holding out his hand, yet looking 
puzzled even as he says it, “ for 1 know your sisters, 
and was unddt* the impression that with them I had 
seen all the family, but I find I was mistaken.” 

Ha, ha, ha ! ” laughs Ferdie, “ you arc quite 
wrong. Why, whoMo you think Dolly is ?” 

Mr. Ingram puts his hand over Ferdie’s mouth. 
“ None of your impertinence,” he says sternly. “ Have 
I made a mistake. Miss Travers ? Do you not belong 
to the Lodge out there?” and he points vaguely out of 
window. 

“ I knew you were wrong,” chuckles the irre- 
pressible Ferdie. 

“ I belong,” answers Dolly, herself struck by the 
ludicrousness of the response, and blushing shyly, “ I 
J>clong here.” 

“Yes,” breaks in Ferdie, “it looks like it, doesn’t 
it? She is just arrived. Father is out shooting, 
mother is riding with the Count— oh ! how I wish you 
had seen him, he looked so miserable on Gunpowder 
— the children are out in the woods, and I am left to 
receive — my sister.” 

“ Your sister ! I beg your pardon. Miss Travers, a 
thousand times. Of course, I ought to have guessed, 
but the fact is I had no idea you were coming to- 
day,” he adds, struck by the forlorn look in Dolly’s 
face. 

“ I wonder you knew I had an elder sister at all,” 
puts in Ferdie, “for we have heard very little about 
her. I happened to find out quite by chance that she 
was coming to-day or I should not have known 
myself who she was.” 

“ He knows everything,” says Mr. Ingram, turning 
to Dolly, and seating himself by her side. “ Quile.an 
oracle, are not you, Ferdie? ” 

“ I won’t be laughed at,” squeaks the child. “ Oh ! 
1 say,” and his face changes, “ 1 hear the horses, and 
mother won’t like me to be here. Quick, carry me 
up-stairs.” 

“ I will carry you,” says Dolly, and advances to the 
sofa ; but Mr. Ingram, has forestalled her, has picked 
up Ferdie in his arms, and is bearing him swiftly to 
the door. 

“May J come too, Ferdie?” aslcs Dolly anxiously, 
suddenly feeling that Lady Travers must be a very 
terrible personage to encounter. 

“Oh, no,” answers Ferdie, his little face looking 
irresistibly comic, “you must stay and say how do 
you do to mamma.” 

“Yes, do com 9 . Miss Travers, never mind what 
Ferdie says, and I shall have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing you to that elysium the schoolroom,” responds 
Mr. Ingram; and, scattering her manners to the 
winds, Dolly forms part of the little procession up- 
stairsw’^ 

But they are too late. As they emerge from the 


ante-room a lady .in a dark bottle-green riding-habit 
meets them at the door, followed by a tall fair man in 
spectacles, evidently a foreigner. Dolly stands rooted 
to the spot, quite fascinated by the fair beautiful face, 
that greets her with a sweet subdued smile, from under 
the tall black hat that sets off the yellow hair to such 
advantage. 

“ I must beg your pardon, my dear child,” she says 
so softly, as she extends her hand to Dolly, and draw- 
ing her to her, kisses her first on one cheek, then on 
the other ; “ I had fully intended to be home to receive 
you, but unfortunately,” and she glances at the tall 
foreigner, who is stroking his moustache rather con- 
fusedly, “ we had an accident.” 

“ I am so sorry ! ” murmurs Dolly, returning the 
embrace \Vith interest, “but Ferdie has been enter- 
taining me.” 

“ Ah ! yes, he was here, was he not ? ” and Lady 
Travers looks round for him, but both he and Mr. 
Ingram have disappeared. * ^ 

“ And now, my dear,” she continues, “ as I am very 
much later than I intended to be, 1 must take you 
up-stairs with me at once, and whilst I put on my tea- 
dress, you can take off your walking things, and come 
down-stairs, and have a cup of tea, which will do you 
good after your long journey ; ” and with a smile .that 
little Dolly thinks absolutely angelic Lady Travers 
leads the way up-slairs. 

It is a large house, and they havc*a long distance to 
traverse ; up one flight of steps, down another, along 
passages, in and out of doors, then another flight of 
stairs, till finally they reach a region where the carpets 
are worn and the paint is scarce. 

“ I knew you would like to be near your sisters,” 
says Lady Travers, with another of those sad sweet 
smiles as though life had been too much for her, “ and 
so 1 have 'arranged a charming little room for you 
amongst them ; ” and, as she speaks, she throws open 
the door of as comfortless a little apartment as it has 
ever been Dolly’s fate to see. But her stepmother 
has said it is charming, and so perhaps .it will prove 
to be when she has put her pictures and pretty things 
about it. At present it serMs a little chill through her 
as she involuntarily contrasts it with her cosy bed- 
room at the Vicarage. Meanwhile^ Lady Travers 
walks to the window and, lifting the sash, points to a 
wide flat expanse of meadow, stubble, aud turnip fields. 
“ There is a splendid look-out for you, Dorothy,” she 
says. “You draw, do you not, dear? You will enjoy 
sketching up here, for this view is charming, and 
the more you know it the more it grows on you 
and with these words, adding that tea will be soon 
ready, and .she must hasten down-stairs, where she 
hopes Dolly will join her before long, Lady Travers 
prepares to leave the room. 

“ Shall I see papa?” asks Dolly, hurrying after her, 
her warm little heart beating with impatience to see 
her father. 

“ Oh, yes, dear, of course you will ; papa always 
comes in for his tea.” 

END OK CHAFTER THE FOURTH. 
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THE CHIFFONNIERS OF PARIS AT HOME. 


BY A PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


HERE arc in Paris upwards of 30,000 
rag-pickers, who form a community apart, 
congregating together in “ citds,” that are 
hidden away in remote suburbs, rarely 
explored either by the dwellers in, or 
visitors to, the capital of pleasure. 
Through these cit6s, which are unfamiliar 
ground to most persons, I propose con- 
ducting my readers ; but, before doing so, it will be 
well perhaps to commence with a few statistics. 

Thirty thousand men and women trudge nightly 
through the city streets, seeking in the rubbish and 
refuse, in the sweepings of the boudoir and the 
kitchen,, the saloon and the scullery, the hospital 
and tlie restaurant, daily bread for * themselves and 
their families. This heterogeneous mass, which the 
fraternity of the hod and crook collect, finds its way 
eventually to the sorting-rooms (of which there are 
200 in Paris), where the street-sweepings are sifted 
and sorted previous to reappearing in the world under 
new forms. About 1,000 men and 10,000 women earn 
their living in these ateliers^ so we have a total of over 
40,000 persons employed one way or another in the 
chilfoiinier trade. The rag-pickers are divided into 
three categories ; there are some — the bourgeoisie y so 
to say— who work on their own account, get the 
highest market price for their wares, and contrive, 
one day with another, to earn from forty to fifty sous 
per diem. These are looked up to by their colleagues 
as independent gentlemen and ladies,, at the mercy of 
no hard taskmaster. A second class, lower down on 
the social ladder, arc those who dispose of their find- 
ings at so much per pound, the good with the bad ; 
these find it a hard matter to make the proverbial 
ends meet. AriU there is yet another category of 
chiffonniers, such as are paid a franc or less per day 
by the wholesale chiffon merchant, who is generally a 
thriving person, whilst his employes are the bare- 
footed outcasts of society. 

The citds inhabited by the rag-pickers and their 
families are principally to be found in the suburbs of 
Clichy, Levailois, Malakoff, find the adjacent neigh- 
bourhoods. A weary tramp it is from these far-olT 
quarters to the centre of Paris ; at nightfall they start 
with the hod, the lantern, and the crook, walking over 
miles of unprofitable ground by all weathers, to earn 
a pittance hardly sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. Their citds arc stretches of waste land 
upon which are cTcctcd wooden huts, affording a very 
imperfect protection from the inclemency of the 
weather. A gust of wind carries away the roofs of 
the wt etched sheds, a pelting rain enters by every 
crack; the air is thick with foul smells, the atmos- 
phere breathed is contaminated with the exhalations of 
half-rotten vegetables, offal, filthy rags, bones — all, in 
fact, ?yhicl| in England is thrown into the dust- 


bin, and in France is nightly emptied injo the 
streets. 

The first citd that I. explored was tenanted by the 
aristocracy of the rag-picking brotherhood who work 
on their own account. Even herg, however, a strong 
dose of moral courage was necessary, for albeit that 
the Citd Cloys is the Faubourg St. Germain of the 
quarter, it is stamped with poverty, degradation, and 
insalubrity. It was close upon noon when I passed 
this citd in review ; the night-labourers had returned, 
their hods had been emptied into the centre of the 
room, which served as bed-room, living-room, and 
warehouse. The majority of the men, worn out by 
their long tramp through the streets, had thrown 
themselves on the mattress, sacking, or heap of paper 
which stood in lieu of bed. Dingy-faced, matted- 
haired women were cookjng the midday meal of the 
family ; young girls and boys with hard-looking, un- 
youthful faces, were seated around the rubbish spread 
on the fioor, sorting it. This was accomplished with 
the rapidity of experienced fingers. The paper was 
thrown here, the rags there ; broken glass and crockery 
ware on one side, broken victuals on another ; defunct 
cats and birds in this corner, remnants of wearing 
apparel in the opposite one, until in an incredibly 
short space of time the mountain had become so 
many mole-hills, the odour arising from the same 
being such as to make it a problem for me how it was 
possible for men, wdmen, and children to live and 
sleep in the midst of such unspeakably foul smells 
without being overtaken by disease. And these were 
the relatively fortunate ones amongst this squalid 
population ! 

At a stone’s-throw in the same street one comes 
across an archway over which is written “Cit(^ Maupit.” 
The ground on which this citd is constructed belongs, it 
is stated, to two or three deputies, who let it out to M. 
Maupit for 1,400 francs a year. The investment, I was 
told, is not a bad one for the latter. The wooden sheds 
he has built, each consisting of one room, he lets out to 
his ragged lodgers at two francs and a half per week, 
the rent being punctually claimed in advance under 
penalty of immediate ejection. To give .an idea of the 
fragility of these sheds where the chiffonfiicrs and 
their families live penned up like cattle, the following 
incident, which happened a few winters ago, will 
suffice : — On an unusually gusty afternoon ten or 
twelve of these “ houses ” were fairly carried off by rhe 
wind, and thrown a heap of debris to a hundred mCitrcs 
distance from the spot were they had stood. The 
teachings of experience were not lost on M. Maupit ; 
on the roof of every shed there are now placed huge 
stones to counteract the effect of the elements. The 
huts are revoltingly filthy, the dwellers therein not less 
so, and distress of the direst form is the normal' con- 
dition of the poor people, who7 according to the rules 
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of the cit<5, are bound to sell their findings at a fixed 
j)rice to their landlord. He lives among them, and 
contrives to enrich himself by his enterprise. His 
house, consisting of two rooms, might lay claim to a 
sort of distant rchitipnship with a museum : it con- 
tains a collection of art in its last stage of decrepitude, 
decay, and dismemberment. On the walls there is a 
fragment of an oil painting representing a moonlit 
landscape, which, to judge by what remains, had in 
its better days some artistic merit. There is a por- 
trait of a knight,v3f olden times, with many rents in the 
canvas ; on the mantelshelf there is a bust of a king of 
France, with a damaged head, and the nose wanjting ; 
beside it is a Venus with no head at all. Amongst 
this rubbish is a quantity of caricatures dated 1830, 
whilst a corner beyond reveals a company of stuffed 
birds, over which is tanged a display of ancient china 
ware more or less broken. The caepet on the floor 
resembled a patchwork quilt, but as nothing matched 
anything in the room, the carpet was not out of keep- 
ing with its surroundings. In front of the merchant's 
door are huge heaps of wares waiting to be despatched 
to their different destinations. At one end of the en- 
closure is a wine shop kept by the landlord’s nephew. 
When 1 entered tlie cite two tattered begrimed men 
were seated at the roughly made wooden table placed 
outside the cabaret. A woman of whom I asked some 
information invited me to seat myself beside these two 
gentlemen, and to question them, and thus I could 
learn ail 1 wanted to know. But my companions 
remained taciturn. One, indeed, could not do other- 
wise, since he was dumb; the other, an old soldier 
who had served in the African campaign, bewailed a 
little, his hard daily lot, but seemed too muddled in 
the’ head to prove a useful informant.. All 1 learnt, in 
short, in reply to my questions was, that he slept on 
the paper he gathered in the streets, and that he 
changed it every four nights to ge* rid of the vermin. 
No doubt these two lodgers of M. Maupit were posted 
at his nephew’s wine-shop table to attri^ct the noticeb of 
any visitors who might chance to pass through the> 
cite. The wine to which they were treated was surely 
cliargcd twice the price the wretched stuff was worth, 
and the few coppers I left on the table for tlie men, 1 
feel pretty certain were confiscated by the cabarcticr. 

After a cursory glance into several other miserable 
alleys, pompously styled cil(5s, I proceeded to that 
known by the name of the Qitd Fourcaiilt, which 
is situated in the Avenue cle la Revoke, a low-class 
disreputable neighbourhood, through which a nervous 
man would hardly care to pass after nightfall. The 
proprietress of this cite is (or rather was, for she has 
died since my visit to her unsavoury estate) a well- 
known character, who obtained a certain notoriety 
under the pseudonym of the Femme Culottc,” a 
rlanie given her because she habitually donned 
masculine attire. It was she who built the citd called 
after her ; it was she who ruled like a potentate in her 
tattered squalid kingdom ; it was she who maintained 
order amongst her turbulent subjects, interfering 
pcr30ir.^lly in the daily frays, souvenirs of which she 
bere about with her in the shape of numerous scars on 


her grizzled head and wrinkled face. When she died 
a short time since, a paragraph was consecrated to her 
memory in the majority of the French newspapers. 
It is reported that she had amassed a large fortune/ 
a statement I can well believe. Her estate was a 
productive- one, and she used her unlimited power to 
trade upon the miserable population who filled her 
citd. She had about 400 tenants, each paying a 
weekly rent of two francs, which gives a total of 
over 40,000 francs a year. Perhaps, to purchase the 
ground and erect the hovels, she may have expended 
25,000 or 30,000 francs ; this would certainly be the 
maximum. It is easy, then, to understand that she 
died wealthy. Of course she* was exposed to the risk 
of her lodgers becoming bankrupt, in which case 
the rent was not forthcoming ; but as she generally 
exacted it in advance, and turned out those who 
failed to pay, without the smallest compunctiem, her 
pocket never ran great danger. 

I will now sketch in a few words the as|>€c;t of iho 
cit<5 which is christened after the “ Femme Culottc.” U 
is difficult to describe the painful iiujiression produced 
on one’s mind on witnessing this corner of I’ai is, where 
misery, degradation, and vice, engendered by llie 
most deplorable promiscuity of sexes, has set itsstaiii[) 
upon every surrounding, apd every jiersoii. b rem h- 
mcn, after a brief visit to London, arc fond of expatiating 
upon the poverty-dens to be met with there ; they 
would do well to remember (he ]>roveil) about dwellers 
in glass houses, and to look at home first. '1 he 
Cit(5 Fogrcault is a long alley, 611 one side of which 
wooden huts are built, each li.iving two rooms, let ont 
to different f.imilics. On the ground floor there is a 
sort of cellar, it can hardly be called a loom, to whu li 
air and light arc admitted by an aperture which may 
at one lime have been a window, but has in the 
majority of cases lost its unique pane of glass. An 
ordinary-sized man cannot enter the door walhout 
stooping. The lloor is clay, and for all furniture there 
is but a revoltingly dirty niattrebs thrown in one coiner, 
a crazy chair or two, and a hardly fess invalid table. 
Dirt, foul smells, and vermin are the predominant 
characteristics of these pestilential cellars, which teem 
with living creatures who* seem lost to all sense of 
decency or shame. How can it be otherwise, when 
grown men and women, youtlvs and >pung girls, little 
children and infants, arc huddled together in one room, 
parents sleeping side by*sidc with big girls and boys, 
w'hosc apprenticeship to vice begins almost with their 
birth? .Scenes which the pen refuses Id transcribe 
meet the gaze at every step in these hotbeds of im- 
morality and. disease. Persons stricken down with 
contagious maladic§ lie in these cellars swarming w*ith 
human creatures, who appear as indifferent to the 
dangers of contagion as they arc to the most elementary 
rules of cleanliness or decency. Through the cloor- 
wiiy of one room on the ground-floor I saw a woman 
lying with her newly-born infant beside her, whilst her 
husband, dead drunk, was stretched on the heap of 
refuse he had just emptied from his hod. A girl of 
twelve, willi a face of forty, was prcpaiing some food 
for the sick mother and wailing infant, while fialf a 
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jslwler children wallowed half-naked in the 
floor. The male population, 1 was told 
by ]H|i^Rmine Culotte/' were good husbands and 
f.Tt'hcf^mil rule. There was little wife - beating, 
rarely ill-trcatmcnt of children, and she pointed out 
to me here and there amongst her lodgers certain 
individuals who had lived upwards of twenty years 
in the cite, working like slaves to provide for their 
fiimilics, paying their rent regularly, and rarely fre- 
quenting the wine-shop. But the cite, of course, 
was not without its mauvats stijcts, who were ready 
to rob, drink, fight, and caused the masculine-looking 
landlady much trouble at times. 

After inspecting this haunt ‘of misery and vice, I 
thought there could remain nothing more in the 
chiffonniers’ cit6s to|be seen. I was mistaken. Not 
far off, 1 was told, was the Petit Mazas, a cit6 so 
hidden from sight that, after its locality had been 
indicated to me, I went round about the citd during 
lialf an hour before lighting on it. 

The agglomeration of unspeakably filthy hovels 
which go by the name of the “ Petit Mazas,’’ are 
concealed from public view by a decrepit, crazy wall, 
tliioLigli an ajicrUiro in which one passes to obUiiii 
access to the cite. It is difficult tofi^iiaginc that 
within a few miles of the luxuriant Boulevards such a 
]j]ace ran exist, and it is incredible that the town 
.luUiorities have not long ago swept it away. One 
would imagine the Petit Mazas was never visited 
cither by a .Sivyov// rille or a health officer. The 
hKlcoii‘?ly fliily cellars in which the rag-])ickers live 
arc a disgrace to a (:it\ which boasts of being the 
capital of ci\ ili- nlion. . 'fhe sights. and smells make 
oaj feel sick, inovally and physically. From stagnant 
po 'sls of dirty water the most nauseous emanations 
aiisc. 'ihc huts, made of mud, arc reeking with foul 
Iiii'aidity. The coininonesl necessities of life arc 
nut fu'ovidcd for in these squalid hovels. When 
1 [lAjjcd lliiough the Petit Mazas, the July sun was 


beating down. upon the alley. The smells arising 
from the heaps of refuse, and the pools of slimy 
water, were insupportable, to me at all events* for 
the ragged creatures who seemed hardly to have 
either sex or age, that live here, were apparently 
impervious to offensive sights or smells, 'fliey 
were eating and drinking outside the doors of 
their hovels, a barrel turned on end or a rv'kety 
chair serving in lieu of a table. Some were sleeping 
stretched across the narrow strip of ground which 
separates the huts .from the dui\g-hoaps, thejr feet 
within the doorway, their heads almost touching the 
foul-smelling accumulation of filth. As far as I could 
judge from a cursory glance, the huts seemed almost 
devoid of furniture. In a few 1 caught a glimpse of 
a mattress, but the majority appeared to be provided 
with no sort of bedding. Yet on the walls of some of 
the huts I perceived a print almost effaced by dirt, 
or a cage with a canary in it, or a bunch of artificial 
flowers,*found probably in the streets, and hung to a 
nail in tlic wall, to enliven the dismal poverty of these 
wretched habitations. There was one old man, now 
infirm and bent with age, who told me he had been 
born in the Petit Mazas. He had contrived to reach 
the age of eighty in this pestilential den of vice and 
destitution. There were young girls, who had been 
■ bom and bred here, who had been reared in these 
hovels, and who, whilst yet almost children themselves, 
become the mothers of other children, miserable, 
sickly litlle bcingp, whom it made one’s heart ache to 
contcinjilate. 

I cannot pretend to deride whose task it should he 
to .'uneliorate the lot of the wretched population which 
fills the mg-pkkers’ cilds. But that blame mu-.t be 
attached to some one h evident. In the present .ngo 
of progress and civilisation, no community of French 
citizens should Ije allowed to drag out their existence 
in ’pestiferous imul-hiits totally unfit for human 
habitation." 
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■QqAINTING on 
JrlK tLM'ra-cotta 
divides with 
china-p.ainting the 
favour of a grdat 
many amateurs 
who, though with 
skill in handling 
the brush, and a 
taste for colour, 
have not the 
power, nor perhaps 
the time, for under- 
lak ng a large picture. Tlicre arc numbers of arficlcs 
in white and red terra-cotta sold, now, which are ad- 
mirably adapted for painting on ; and I propose, in a 
short payer, t^ give a few hints towards their effective 


decoration, 1 think it will be belter for those wishing 
to learn, for me to suppose I have an article before mo 
ready for painting, and the instruction F propose giving 
will be then clearer and more easy to follow. First, let 
me say that there are two ways of painting <tn terra- 
cotta. in oils and water- col ours, the latter .aided with 
Chinese white. The medium most prefer is that of 
oils ; w’atcr-colours and Chinese W'hito are more diffi- 
cnlt to work, and less satisfactory in their effect wheh 
done, and also they arc liable to crack and “cakg^ 
off’* in hot or dry weather. 

On the table before me I have a round red .terra- 
cotta pl.itc, seven inches across. Very few colours 
will look as well, and none better, on this red than 
yellow and green. On this phvte I intend to paint 
spnays of marigold. 1 take a sable or a camcl’s-liair 
brush, dip it into some chrome yellow, using turpentine 
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as a medium, paint over all the dowers and buds, .but 
not thickly, then I mix wjth the yellow some cobalt 
blue and a little brown, and paint over the leaves and 
stalks, working in white where the lights are strong. 
I must take care not to work with my colours too 
liquid, as when once they have run over the outline 
it is impossible to rub them out, and there will always 
be stain^, unless the design can be judici'ou.sly extended 
so as to cover the stains. The first flat tints will soon 
dry, the terra-cotta being very absorbent. Sornc people 
gum over the design, so as to some extent to fill up 
tfic pores, but I find it better to let the pores be filled 
with the colour. At first it will be fpund very difficult 
to work the colour ; it is apt to go in httle ridges and 
sometimes to peel off in flakes ; this last is occasioned 
by the medium not being properly mixed with the 
colour, and it therefore soaks into the plate, and the 
coloui>'dries too quickly. It is to be avoided by care- 
ful mixing and careful working. When it happens, 
you must fill in the blank spaces by touching them 


with the point of the brush charged with 
well-mixed colour, taking^care not to rake 
up the colour at the sides. On the plate 
before me I have painted one spray with 
two flowers and a bud, ^nd one spray 
crossing it with one floWer and a bud ; a 
small yellow and brown butterfly suffi- 
ciently relieves any blank space left. I 
have painted all over the flowers with 
chrome yellow. The centres of them 
now require to be touched up with 
cadmium and a little Indian yellow, the 
shadows composed of brown and grey. 
Blue mus’t be sparingly used in the 
shadows, and white too. The latter, of 
course, is required at times, but it is 
liable to make shadows inuddy-looking. 
The colours should be clean and clear, 
as they thus stand out better from the 
ground. The various details of light and 
shade I must leave to the practical ex- 
perience of my readers. They vary, of • 
course, according as to whether you wish 
the flowers to be as if painted in full light 
or in shadow. The plate, 1 consider, will 
be improved if I put a narrow border 
round the rim, cither within the rim or 
actually on it. As a relief to the yellow 
and red, I mix a little Antwerp blue with 
white, and a slight touch—a very slight 
touch' -of yellow. These ingredients • 
compose a soft turquoise blue, and it 
looks’ very well as a liordcr to the mari- 
golds. When my design* is tlioroughly 
dry, I shall take a clean soft brush and 
dip it in some picture copal varnish, or 
mastic varnish, and shall go over the 
shadows of the whole design. When 
that too is thoroughly dry, I shall go 
over with the same varnish the rest of 
the design, excepting the border. I here 
warn my readers to be careful in putting 
on this varnish : it must not be put on thickly, as it 
will then dry in ridges. Where you see a ridge 
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appearing, you must carefully drag it off if it is moist ; 
but if it is already dry, you had better leave it or else 
scrape it off with a sharp knife, and then go over 
again with the varnish. 

Space will not permit me to give long descriptions 
of designs, but I think it will only require a few lines 
more to help to put beginners in the way of starting 
and working for themselves. If your plate is made of 
the white terra-cotta, 1 advise you to paint a back- 
ground on it, as, though the white ground might 
throw up your design, it is not pretty in itself, and is 
liable, too, to show the least mark or smear. 

The turquoise-blue I have mentioneej makes an 
excellent background for yellow flowers. A back- 
ground can be put on more liquid than the design, and 
with a larger brush. An effective design on a long, 
rather narrow plaque, is the wild yellow iris, the stalks 
springing from the bottom, and the top flower stopping 
about an inch from the summit. Thes? flowers look 
particularly well on a graduated blue background. 
When you wish to have the design stiff and so-called 
conventional-looking, you must outline all the details. 
Vandyke brown is a good colour for outlining. Great 



care must be taken in outlining not to let the colour 
run. 1 have recommended simple spirits of tur- 
pentine as a medium, because I generally use it 
myself ; but where I have had to put the colour 
on in thick masses, and I’ have not wished it to 
dry quickly, I have sometimes used megilp. How- 
ever, do not use medium at all unless it is abso- 
lutely required. 

Be careful always to begin your work with clean 
brushes. After using, plunge then iflto a jar of soft 



soap and water, the colour will th^n come off almost 
immediately, and then, if they are wiped into shape on 
a soft, smooth rag, they are kept soft and pliable ; be 
careful, too, that there are no ha|rs in the brush- 
liabfe to come out. A pretty, Carefully drawn design 
is often spoilt by not giving sufficient attention to 
such details. 

I do not think heads look well painted on terra- 
cotta, but small cherubs floating amongst flowers, 
if they are very carefully and clearly drawn, are 
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effective, particularly on a vase. Butterflies and birds 
are suitable also for terra-cotta decorations, but flowers, 
or flowers and butterflies, arc best of all. Be careful 
never to paint butterflies unlike nature, or butterflies 
alighting on flowers which in nature they would never 
alight on. For instance, do not paint a butterfly, 
which does not make its appearance till June or July, 
alighting on a snowdrop or a daffodil, and do not 
paint a bright Robin Redbreast hopping on a crimson 
summer rose. • 

I will close this paper by a short list of designs for 
vases and plates. 

For a tall, narrow, white terra-cotta vase : On 
one side a tall spray of purple monkshood, on the 


other side a short spray of same, with a bee flying to 
one of the flowers. Background : pale yellow, gradu- 
ating to a light brown. 

For a tall, narrow, red terra-cotta vase: On one 
side, and stretching round a liftle way to the other 
side, a straggling branch of honeysuckle ; a tortoise- 
shell butterfly. 

A round white terra-cotta plate, twelve inches 
across : Sprays of yellow jasmine ; ground, turquoise- 
blue, graduating towards peacock-blue. 

A round red terra-cotta plate, twelve inches 
across : A group of o;c-eyed daisies, nearly filling 
the plate, also some flowering grass, and a yellow 
butterfly. H. C. F. 



POISONS AND THEIR ANTIDOTES. 


BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


^ATAL cases of poisoning are 
happily rare. In an esti- 
mated population of, say, 

22.000. 000, with an annual 
death - rate of probably 

500.000, poison would be 
the death - cause in not 
more than 400, of which 
number 300 would be due 
to accident or negligence, 
and the remainder to 
suicide. But notwith- 
standing the paucity of 
fatal cases, 1 believe there 

is no accident more common than 
that of poisoning, and remember- 
ing how sudden and terrible are 
the effects of poison introduced into the system, 
surely no head of a family can err in making 
himself acquainted with the general symptoms of 
poisoning, and the usual method of treating cases 
thereof. 

Now, before giving the usual symptoms, and laying 
down general directions for the treatment of poison- 
ing, I have just one remark to make. I am gratified 
to know from many sources that many of my readers 
keep the Family Doctor's papers for future refer- 
ence. »Well, I can imagine my present article laid 
carefully aside by some thoughtful individual in case 
of future emergency, and I can imagine that, that 
emergency arising, there would certainly not be time, 
•even if the consulting party possessed sufficient cool- 
ness, to sit down and peruse the whole paper, short as 
it is ; 1 have therefore had the name of each poison 
printed in prominent type, so that by merely running 
the eye over the page it can be seen at a glance, and 
the antidote likely to be available discovered. 

It would serve no useful purpose here to enter into a 
dissertation on the nature of poisons, or their modes 
of action, or the many curious facts concerning them. 
Let me simply say that a poison is some agent which, 


on being introduced into the system, gives rise to 
symptoms inimical to the health of the individual, 
which may or may not end fatally. 

The symptoms which ought to give rise to a sus- 
picion of poisoning are many and varied, but if after 
partaking of any food or drink sudden pain is felt, with 
probably great nausea, sickness, and vomiting, and a 
general feeling of malaise, or with cramps about the 
stomach or limbs, and cold sweats ; or if, on the other 
hand, head symptoms come on suddenly after eating, 
such jis great drowsiness, giddiness, or stupor, then it 
may reasonably be inferred that the person so suffering 
has partaken of poison. 

In a case of this kind the very first duty of the 
patient's friends is to hurry off at once for a doctor. 
Do not send a servant, let some one more interested 
go ; and let the messenger not forget to state to the 
medical man what the nature of the case is supposed 
to be, that he may come prepared, for everything 
depends on the speed with which remedies are 
adopted. 

Meanwhile the person supposed to be poisoned is 
not to be left unattended until the doctor appears. 
Every effort must be made to get rid of the poison 
and to combat the effects thereof. In a large number of 
cases an emetic is the^very first thing to be adminis- 
tered. The exceptions are those in which an irritant 
poison has been swallowed, causing inflammation of 
the stomach. Here an emetic would only serve to 
increase the mischief, and lessen the chances of saving 
the patient. Some simple emetics are always at hand. 
We have a good and handy one in mustard ; a 
tea-spoonful should be mixed in half a tumblerful of 
lukewarm water, and this should be given about every 
minute until vomiting is induced, which ought to be 
kept up by plenteous draughts of warm water, and 
probably by tickling the fauces or inside of the throat 
with a feather. ' A table-spoonful of common salt in a 
tumblerful of warm water, is another very simple but 
usually efficacious emetic. Twenty grains of sulphate 
of zinc is a good and non-depressing emetic, but not 
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SO ready to hand as those already mentioned. In a 
large number of cases the stomach-pump is the proper 
agent to be used, but this the medical man must 
see to. 

As a general rule; then, emetics are to be given at 
once after poisoning by the narcotic class of poisons— 
those that produce drowsiness, stupor, or delirium. 

A second general rule is this: Give eggs, chalk, 
magnesia, milk and warm water in cases were there 
is intense pain in the stomach accompanied by vomit- 
ing and retching. 

Examine every glass or dish from which the 
sufferer may have drunk or . eaten (the smell may 
guide you to a knowledge of the kind of poison 
swallowed), and lock them up for future medical 
examination. Whatever the patient may have passed 
or thrown up should also be put under lock and key. 

What arc called Irritant Poisons are such as 
produce some sensation of pain or irritation about 
the mouth, the throat, and the stomach. If a strong 
acid has been swallowed, such as vitriol or hydro- 
chloric acid, the irritation would amount to actual cor- 
rosion, but in other cases there would be only a burning 
sensation on the tongue and in the mouth generally, 
with most likely constriction of the throat. The pain 
in the stomach is usually accompanied with tender- 
ness to the touch. This same pain, often coming on 
suddenly, is a symptom of one or two other diseases—^ 
a fact that only proves the necessity of the instant 
attendance of a medical man. In irritant poisoning 
you will also have vomiting, and very likely diarrhoea. 

In poisoning by Narootios you will have a different 
train of symptoms, because both they and sedatives 
affect the nervous system ; the drowsiness or stupor 
will here guide you. There may also be a peculiar 
rattling in the throat, called by the faculty “stertorous 
breathing,” while there may be sinking at the heart, 
and flushing or lividity of the countenance. There is 
a class of poisons which produce symptoms akin to 
both of the former ; they are called narcotico-irrilants ; 
l>erc you will have the burning sensations in the 
mouth, followed* by the narcotic and nervous symp- 
toms. • 

' I will now proceed to specify briefly the symptoms 
of, and antidotes to, some of the more common 
poisons individually. 

Accidents from swallowing Opium in some form are 
very common. The opium may be in the crude state, 
or in the form of Laudanum, or it may be Morphia 
that has been swallowed. In either case the symptoms 
will be the same— viz., drowsiness, stupor, sleep, from 
which the sufferer can with difficulty be aroused, and 
contracted pupils. Give emetics of mustard or sulphate 
of zinc or copper.* Prevent the patient from sleeping by 


^ Embtics for Casks or Poisonino. 

X. Mustard,— A tea*spoonful every minute in warm water ; or com- 
mence with a des8crt*»poonful, or even a table-^Monful, 

9 . Common Salt.— A table-spoonful in a tumbler ^ warm water. 

3. Sulphate of Zinc.— From twenty to forty grains in warm water. 

4> Sulphate of Copper.— From ten to fifteen grains in warm water. 
Adjunctfli— Tickling fauces with a feather, and copious draughts of 
warm water. 


walking him up and down the room, cold water dashed 
over head and chest, and galvanism. 1 had almost 
forgotten to mention strong coffee, and plenty of it, 
and the application of smelling-salts to the nostrils. 
The same treatment may be adopted in cases of 
poisoning from Camphor or Faregorio, Deadly 
Nightshade Berries, Fe61’s Parsley, or any 
herb or berry where the symptoms are narcotic in 
their nature. 

It will hardly be in the power df &y one not pos- 
sessed of medical knowledge to distinguish between 
the symptoms of poisoning produced by Meroury, 
whether Calomel, Corrosive Sublimate, Bed 
Precipitate, or Vermilion ; and those by Copper, 
whether Verditer, Verdigris, or Blue Vitriol ; or 
those of the Balts of Zinc, Tin, Gold, or Silver. 
Happily they have all many symptoms in . common— 
notably, the disagreeable rough metallic taste in the 
mouth, the griping and pain in stomach and bowels, ' 
the violent thirst, the sickness and vomiting (in the 
case of mercury, of bilious fluids), the headache, 
cramps, cold sweats, and probably^convulsions. The 
vomiting is be encouraged by plentiful draughts of 
warm water, and eggs given beat&i up with milk, of 
which give an abundance. Give also flour, beaten 
into -a paste with milk. Foment the stomach and 
bowels with v^ry hot fomentations of poppy-heads. 
This is really about all you can do till the doctor arrives. 

While milk and raw eggs may be given in poisonipg 
with the salts of Lead, an emetic should be given, and 
immediately afterwards sulphate of magnesia, usually 
called Epsom salts, should be administered. 

In poisoning by Tartar Emetio or by Butter of 
Antimony, the vomiting and retching are usually very 
violent ; there is also great pain at the pit of the 
stomach, with frequent cramps and hiccough, and 
also diarrhoea and pain in the bowels. Encourage the 
vomiting by large draughts of milk, followed by strong 
tea, or the decoction of oak-bark or cinchona-bark. 
Magnesia in the milk will do good. 

There are a large number of substances sold in the 
shops of which Arsenio forms an ingredient. Poison- 
ing by this metal is therefore very common indeed. 
The symptoms are similar to those caused by other 
irritants, although they do hot as a rule come bn so 
speedily. There is a burning sensation in the stomach, 
followed by pain and vomiting, which consists of 
greenish matter often mixed with blood ; there is great 
prostration, with difficulty of breathing, and noarse- 
ness and faintness of voice. There will soon after be 
griping pains in the bowels, colic, and diarrhoea. In 
bad cases convulsions follow, and d^th soon closes 
the scene. The patient must have an emedc at once 
—the first and quickest to hapd ; elso plent^ of milk, 
with white of egg, or the eggs themselves, beaten up.' 
The antidote perhaps most often relied upon i$ what 
we call the hydrated oxide of iron^-^in other words, 
iron rust. It can be scraped off any rusty piece of 
iron. The pain in the bowels should be combated 
with poppy-head fomentations, as hot as the hand can 
bear them. The after-symptoms will be treated by the 
physician who has been called in. 
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The symptoms of poisoning by any of the strong acids, 
such as Kitrio or Hydroohlorio Aoid» or Oil of 
Vitriol, are very distressing. There can be little 
doubt a^ut a case of this kind. If the acid has been 
very strong, lips and mouth will be raw, and probably 
the former blackened ; the pain in the gullet and 
throat will at all events be intense. There will be 
vomiting of matter mixed with blood, and great ten- 
derness about the region of the stomach. Give chalk 
at once in water, hi sufficient quantities to neutralise 
the acid, or calcined magnesia. Carbonate of soda, or 
potash, IS an antidote, or thick soap-suds. Give also 
abundance of water to weaken the acid ; and if no- 
thing else is at hand, break down the plaster from the 
wall, mix in water, and administer. 

Fnissio Aoid is terribly speedy in its action, and 
there is no antidote that 1 know of that can be relied 
upon. If enough has not been taken to prove imme- 
diately fatal, stimulants, such as brandy and ammonia, 
may be tried, if they can be swallowed. Dash cold 
water over the chest and face. An emetic may also 
be given as soon as it can be taken, with coffee after- 
wards. 

Meaereon' Barries are often eaten by children ; 
so are Monk’s-Hood Seeds, though more seldom. 
These belong to the narcotico-irritant class of poisons, 
as do many other berries and seeds. The symptoms 
1 have already noticed. The antidotes are emetics, 
plenty of milk or barley-water, and afterwards strong 
coffee and a mild aperient. The same treatment 
would be recommcndable in poisoning by Stra- 
monium, usually called Thorn-Apple, which chil- 
dren often cat. Stupor must, .however, be treated by 
dashing water over the head and face, and applying 
smelling-salts to the nostrils. A few drops of 
laudanum might be given with advantage. « 


The symptoms of poisoning by Belladonna are 
somewhat similar to those produced by stramonium. 
Contrary to what you find in opium-poisoning, the 
pupils here are very much dilated. Give emetics and 
animal charcoal, followed by castor-oil. 

Animal charcoal and olive-oil, with chloroform to 
lessen the terrible spasms, are usually given as anti- 
dotes to the poison called Stryo^ia. Emetics 
must, however, be given first. 

The same rule of treatment holds good in cases of 
poisoning by Intozioants, such as Alcohol, and in 
those produced by breathing Obnoxious Gases. The 
face is generally livid in the latter. The sufferer should 
be placed on his side, with the head slightly raised. 
He ought to have plenty of fresh air, while cold water 
may be dashed in the face, the chest rubbed wKh 
stimulants, and warmth applied to the feet and legs. 
If an emetic can be given, so much the better, and 
afterwards strong coffee should be administered. 

It should not be forgotten that after the recovery of 
a patient some after-treatment will be needed. For 
the first few days the very mildest and most easily 
digested of foods should be taken. If the poisoning 
has been by an irritant, in all probability the patient 
will be in the doctor’s hands ; if not, my advice is that 
milk, beef-tea, arrowroot, sago, See., form the staple of 
his diet until he feels sure he can digest stronger 
meats. 

Before closing this paper, I cannot help once more 
warning my readers against the use in any shape or 
form of that slow poison, hydrate of chloral. When 
used nightly, it becomes a habit which it is next to 
impossible to shake off. The symptoms it produces 
arc very distressing, and there is assuredly only one 
termination if the habit be not broken off at all risks 
• — namely, death. 


A HOLIDAY IN AND AROUND SAVERNAKE FOREST. 


MID all the 
changes that 
have altered 
the face of 
our country 
since the 
days when 
the Ancient 
Britons — 
those "care- 
less sons of 
n a t u r e — 
roamed the 
forest wild, 
at once their 
verdant city, 
high em- 
bowering 
fane, and the 

gay circle of their woodland wars,” there has been, 
perhaps, no part of England left more unchanged 



than that known as Savernake Forest. There are 
the modern "avenues,'” "drives,” and “walks" 
intersecting it in all directions, it is true ; but within 
its recesses are spots undefiled by man’s “im- 
proving ” handiwork, and which remain to this day 
almost as our great ancestors bequeathed them to us. 
No description of mine could impart any adequate idea 
of their sylvan beauty, or of the quiet calm that per- 
vades their sequestered precincts. The mighty oaks, 
strong in their centuries of strength ; the towering 
beeches glistening in the sunshine, and casting beneath 
their shade a "dim religious light” around; the 
gnarled and twisted thorns, the bracken-covered hol- 
lows, the grassy glades, all combine to gladden and 
surprise the eyes of the beholder, and to impart to the 
wearied spirits a welcome sense of refreshment and 
invigoration. I know of no place where the wearied 
Londoner could find such perfect repose in conjunction 
with so much to interest and to please. Savernake 
Forest is situated just within the county^ of ^yilts, and 
north of Salisbury Plain, from which it is separated by 
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the Vale of Pewsey. The Berks and Hants Extension 
Railway, and the branch line to Marlborough, skirt it 
on the south, and the stations at Great Bedwyn, Saver- 
nake Forest, and Marlborough bring it within easy 
reach of the tourist. It is said to derive its name from 
Saveme (a species of sweet fern), and acre (land), and 
at one time extended over a great part of the surround- 
ing couittry. It is now about sixteen miles in circum- 
ference, and covers an area of about 4,000 acres. 
It forms part o( the Marquis of Ailesbury’s Wiltshire 
estate, and is the only forest in the kingdom owned by 
a subject. In the time of Edward III. it was assigned 
‘*as part of the jointure of Queen Eleanor, and was held 
in the same manner by several succeeding queens.'* 
It afterwards came into the possession of the Dukes 
of Somerset, from whom it passed into the hands of 
the present owners. Large herds of deer inhabit its 
recesses, as they appear to have done in the time of 
“ Good Queen .Bess,** for Lord Ailesbury has in his 
possession warrants to the keepers, signed by that 
illustrious monarch, for the supply of venison. Ap may 
be expected, the forest is a favourite resort for health- 
seekers and pleasure-parties from all the surrounding 
neighbourhood ; for though no public meetings of any 
kind are allowed, except by special permission of the 
noble owner, free access by private parties is kindly 
permitted to every part. It is well for the stranger- 
visitor to note his bearings carefully before venturing 
alone into the unknown depths of the forest. Tlie 
accompanying plan will show the principal *%alks** 
or “drives” by which it is intersected. They are 
known as the “ Eight Walks,” and they diverge from 
a common centre, situated at about the middle of 
the forest. The grandest is • that known as “ The 
Long Avenue,” and which extends for a distance of 
about five miles in a straight line from Savemake 
House to the iron gates on the top of Marlborough 
Hill It is lined on both sides by magnificent 
beeche^. whose tall trunks tower upwards like the 
clu^||^fite‘=^lumns of some stately cathedral, and 
wpWyimches, thickly interlacing overhead, arch over 
e^sely imitate its groined roof. A writer truly 
s^ys : “ The grqwth is so regular and so perfect that 
the compaijson springs unbidden to the lips, and here, 
if anywh^ that older of architecture [the Gothic] 
might have takei( it| inspiration. There is a con- 
tinuous Gothic a^h dif fet miles, beneath which 
one may drive pf ail ih fhe aisles of a forest- 
abbey.’; . of grand old oaks 

are scattered about tome of which 

must have occupied pkces for many centu- 
ries. Among them we may particularly the 

King Oak, the hoUoW , only 

Ipmains, though sptiiet itwi Iwpft ^ram^hes have 

K^|^,thetc> Hi.; the 
itwac'^die 

pride of the Protector Someth who CiiwA the forest 
in the reign of Edward VL,"and who took great 
interest in trees. Though centuries old,' it was then, 
in ks prime, and has still the largest trunk of any 
tree in the forest, though owing to a recent accident, 
by which it narrowly escaped destruction by fire, its 


I huge dimensions are not now so apparent as formerly. 
Besides these there are the “Braydon Oak,” the 
“Queen Oak,” the “ Big-bellied Oak,” and others, all 
worthy of particular attention. 

Savernake House stands on the extreme eastern 
verge of the forest, and occupies the site of a more 
ancient palace, built, by the Earl of Hertford, son of 
the Protector Somerset, and which was destroyed in 
the time of the Civil Wars. It is the Wiltshire seat of 
the Marquis of Ailesbury. Near it were found, a few 
years since, the remains of a Roman villa. They 
are still sometimes exposed for the edification of 
special visitors, but as a rule are kept covered up, for 
the sake of their better preservation. Surrounding 
Savemake House is a noble deer-park, bordered 
by beautiful avenues, and on its northern edge 
stands the interesting church of St. Katherine, built 
by Mary Caroline Lady Ailesbury in 1864, in memory 
of her mother, the Countess of Pembroke. The 
remains of the late Marquis of Ailesbury rest within 
the churchyard, under a massive white marble cross. 
About two miles from Savemake House, on an 
elevation at the edge of the forest, is a lofty column 
erected in 1781 by Thomas Bruce, Earl of Ailesbury ; 
and about two miles from Marlborough is another 
prettily situated church at Cadley or South Savernake. 
Savernake Ruins are situated in a pleasant glade not 
far from the centre of the forest. They are the 
remains of a lodge inhabited by the late Marquis of 
Ailesbury when Lord Bruce, and which was partially 
destroyed by fire in 1861. It has never been rebuilt, 
though the surrounding grounds have been still kept 
up, and are constantly used by pleasure-parties, by 
permission. They form an excellent spot for a 
summer picnic. 

Surrounding the forest itself are many places of 
interest, historically and otherwise, and all more or 
less easily accessible. First we may mention Marl- 
borough, an ancient borough lying under its very 
shadow in a valley drained by the river Kennet. Its 
well-known school occupies the site of an ancient 
castle, whose keep stood on the famous Druidical 
mound still standing within the college grounds. 
Within this castle was a chapel, and tradition asserts 
that in its black marble font both King John and 
Edward the Black Prince were baptised. The font 
was afterwards— on the dismantling of the castle- 
removed to Preshute Church, close by, where it is still 
to be seen. 

About six mil^ tilfttunt AM the edebrated Druidical 
remains at Avebury. Theie are Wdl worth a visit. 
A writer thus describes them “ On u extensive tract 
of level ground, bounded on all sides but the north 
by gentle hills^ stood a drcle^ l^bably a double circle, 
of huge stones, varying in height;£rom fivef to twenty 
feet, the ekde having a diameter of 1,400 feet. Within 
It stood two lesser double circles, not concentric with 
it, nor witii each other, nor in contact, one of them 
having a single tall stone near its centre, and the 
other enclosing three similar stones. A deep ditch 
surrounded the whole, and outside the ditch was 
a lofty rampart of earth. The area< within the 
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rampart was equal to nearly twenty-nine acres. On 
the southern half of the work were two spaces left 
open for entrance. The approach was by two avenues 
formed by double rows of upright stones, sweeping in 
long graceful curves, one towards the south-east, 
the other towards the south-west. The former was 
above a mile in length, and terminated in a small 
double oval of stones, at Overton Hill. The latter 
was a mile and a half long, and terminated in a 
single stone, of larger size than the rest At the 
distance of about three-quarters of a mile to the 
south of the site of the great circle, and nearly 
midway between the two stone avenues, is a conical 
mound of enormous dimensions, measuring in height 
170 feet, and in circumference above 2,000 feet, and 
covering a space of more than 5 acres. This mound 
is called Silbury Hill, and 


I great ^laughter* There is also a similar camp, pro- 
bably occupied in turn by both Britons and Romans — 
but most certainly by the latter— on St. Martin’s Hill, 
about four miles from Marlborough, from whence an 
extensive panoramic view of the whole of the Pewsey 
Vale can be had, and .from which the spire of Salis- 
bury Cathedral, twenty miles distant, is on a clear 
day plainly visible. 

Between Fyfield and Clatford— about two or two 
and a half miles from Marlborough^nd about half 
a mile from the road, on the righfnand— is a crom- 
lech, which has been bared of all its superincumbent 
mould, and consists of two large stones standing 
erect and supporting a larger one On the top. It 
is popularly known as “ The Devil’s Den.” 

About six miles from Marlborough is Ramsbury, 
now only a village, but in 


is the largest tumulus in 
Europe. One interesting 
fact in proof of its great 
antiquity is, that the 
Roman road between 
Bath and London bends 
round the south side of 
the hill.” 

The village of Avebury, 
for the most part, stands 
within the great circle. 
The number of stones 
still existing within its 
enclosure are not many 
more than a dozen, 
lliough when visited by 
Aubrey in 1648 there 
were forty - eight ; but 
many of them have been 
from time to time broken 
up for repairing the 
roads, or for making stone 
fences. It is supposed 
that originally there were 


Saveraake House. 



Marlborough. 


former times a place of 
great importance, and up 
to the tenth century the 
seat of the Wiltshire 
bishops. The see was 
afterwards united with 
that of Sherborne in Dor- 
setshire ; and in 1072 
Sarum became the seat 
of the bishopric. Up to 
this time the Church of 
the Holy Cross at Rams- 
bury was the cathedral 
and the mother church to 
that at Sarum. It still 
possesses many interest- 
ing monuments. 

Great Bedwyn, a large 
village on the Berks and 
Hants Railway, and at 
the eastern extremity of 
Savernake Forest, is a 
place of great antiquity, 
having existed in early 


660 stones altogether, including those comprised in the Saxon times under the name of Bedgwyn, or (as 


two avenues. Not far from Silbury Hill are numerous given in the Saxon Chronicle) Bedan-heafod. It 


stones scattered irregularly over the ground, and 
which, from their resemblance to a flock of sheep, 
are known as the ‘‘ Grey Wethers.” There are similar 
stones in the Dene at Lockeridge. The neighbouring 
hills are covered with remains of cromlechs, circles, 
and tumuli. 

About a mile and a half from Marlborough stands 
the picturesque village of Mildenhall, which occupies 
the site of the Roman station Cunetium. Many coins 
and tesselated pavements have been discovered here, 
and show that the Roman town extended far up the 
side of the hill, towards what is now known as Folly 
Farm. A Roman road still in existence connected 
this town with Bath. 

About four miles from Marlborough is Barbary 
Camp, a very large ancient British ^trenchment, 
circular in form, and surrounded by a double ditch 
Sind rampart. Here, in a conflict between the Britons 
and West Saxons in 556, the former were defeated with 


was then a place of considerable importance. From 
1300 to the passing of the Reform Bill it returned 
two members to Parliament. But the glory of 
Bedwyn has departed, and during the last few 
years its ancient prison and town hall have been 
demolished. The cruciform church of St Mary con- 
tains the bones of many of the Seymour or St. Maur 
family, and of several Marquises of Ailesbury ; and 
an ancient cross stands just within the churchyard 
walls. Rather more than a mile distant lies the 
village of East or Little Bedwyn, through whiefar 
passes the ancient “ Wansdyke,” generally supposed 
to have been erected by the Ancient Britons as a pro- 
tection against the Romans, and which, consisting 
of a lofty rampart and deep ditch, runs through the 
greater part of Wilts and Somerset. It is also clearly 
defined between Lockeridge and Alton, not far from 
Marlborough. 

Between the two Bedwyns is a great British earth- 
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work kaown as Chisbury Camp, enclosing an area of 
fifteen acres. Within it are the ruins of one* of the 
four ancient chapels of ease to the mother church 
of St. Mary at Bedwyn, which up to the time of the 
Reformation existed respectively at Chisbury, Little 
Bedwyn, East Grafton, and Marten. That of St. 
Michael at Little Bedwyn is the only one remaining. 
The foundations of those at East Grahon and Marten 
were unearthed a few years ago. The ruins at Chis- 
bury Camp are, with foreign additions, utilised as a 
bam ! Anothef church has been built at East Graf- 
ton, not far from the site of the more ancient one, 
and is dedicated to the same patron saint— St. 
Nicholas. Marten is a small hamlet about a mile 
from Cvrafton, and at the very extremity of the Pewsey 
Vale, lying under the downs which form its eastern 
boundary, and which, stretching for several miles 
towards the north-east, culminate in the height known 
as Inkpen Beacon, at the point of junction of the three 
counties — ^Wilts, Berks, and Hants. The spur of the 
down near Marten is deeply entrenched, and is known 
as Bottle (Battle.^) Hill. In Saxon times it was the 
scene of a fierce conflict between Wulfhere, King of 
Mercia, and the men of Wessex. The former had I 
invaded the territory of the latter, with a view to I 
its annexation. But, as the ancient Chronicle tells us, ! 
“ the fat and short-winded ” Mercians were no match i 


for the Wessex men, who were lean and powerful ; 
and they were driven back northwards beyond the 
Thames, and eventually became the subjects of those 
whom they had hoped to conquer. From the crown 
of Bottle Hill, as indeed from the heights of most of 
the neighbouring downs, extensive views of the country 
on all sides can be obtained — of breezy hills and cozy 
hollows, drowsy hamlets and waving cornfields, wood- 
land and hedgerow, hillside and dale, stretching away 
in the hazy distance as far as the eye can reach. The 
air, too, is fresh and soft and invigorating, and we 
feel its beneficial effects in the gradual sense of 
exhilaration creeping through our veins, and in the 
unwonted yearning for something wherewith to satisfy 
the cravings of the “ inner man.'* 

In the parish of East Grafton, and about a mile 
from the village, is a fann-house known as Wolf Hall, 
occupying the site of a more ancient building, once 
the seat of the Seymour family, and the birthplace of 
Lady Jane Seymour, who in 1536 became the wife of 
King Henry VIII. The wedding was celebrated 
here, and the old barn in which the tenants danced 
on the occasion is still in existence, though in a very 
dilapidated condition. The old mansion was pulled 
down in i $82, and the materials were removed by the 
Earl of Hertford to the present site of Savernake 
House, rather more than a mile distant. 

W. M. A. 


HER 

^'OTHER and I were sitting by the fire 
on Christmas *night. Twenty happy 
years we bad spent together, almost 
alone, for father died before I knew 
him ; and we had never been rich, 
and were perhaps a little selfish, for 
we loved each other so heartily that 
we could scarcely spare time from 
each other for the few of our own class whom we 


CHILD. 

**Go to your father and mother, Harry, and leave 
Janet with me,** she said. “ You and she hope to be 
together all your lives ; give us old folks one more 
chance of feeling you all our own.*’ And Marry, with 
a look at me to see what I thought, had agreed. 

So that Christmas evening mother and I were alone. 
There had been something in mother’s manner all 
day which I could not understand. She seemed to 
have something on her mind. She was loving and 


came across, who being better off than ourselves, tender to me, so tender that I thought that no one had 
and holding themselves rather higher, seldom seemed ever had a mother like mine, and yet sometimes when 
to need our help or sympathy. We had plenty of I spoke to her she scarcely heard me. But we had 
poorer neighbours whom we loved and who loved a quiet, happy day — ^we always were happy together — 
us, but they in no way interfered between us or and late in the evening mother sat down in her chair 


made the happiness we felt in being together less 
complete. It was only in the last year that a new 
strong * interest had come into our. lives, and this 
Harry brought; and on New Year*s Day he and 
I were to be married. From the first moment 
when he brought me home to mother, having picked 
me up from the muddy pavement, where I had 
fallen bruised and helpless in the midst of a crowd, 
she seemed to take him into her h^rt, and never from 
that day did she let one jealous feeling come between 
her and me. Of course she was to live with us, even 
Harry could not have made a home for me without 
her, and the only thing she ever did which for the 
monikent we thought hard was when, a week before, she 
had insisted on Harry’s going home for Christmas. 


by the fire and said— 

Come and sit here, Janet, on your little stool, and 
put your head on my knee. I have a story to tell you 
to-night.** 

“ A story, mother dear ! Oh, that is lovely, like 
being a child again ! *’ 

“It is a true story, Janet, of your life and mine. 
I have never cared to tell it to you before, but 1 am 
not afraid now— my child and I have loved each other 
all these years— no, I am not afraid.” 

“ What could you be afraid of, dear mother ? ” 

^You shall hear and judge,’* she said, putting her 
hands on my head, and then she began : — “ When 
1 was young, younger than you are, I was engaged 
to be married. My home was very unhappy, 
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and when Andrew Western came and asked me to 
marry him 1 was ready to revere the ground he trod 
upon. He had been coming backwards and forwards 
to our house for some time on business with my father, 
and I believe that from the very first day he saw my 
misery. We were — and to my remembrance always 
had been — poor, but if 1 had been a boy my father 
would have possessed thousands a year. 1 never 
wondered that he hated me, that my mother mourned 
and fretted from morning till night ; they had brought 
me up to feel guilty of a crime, and I did feel it in my 
inmost heart. It was no marvel that, when Andrew 
asked me to marry him, I looked upon him as an 
angel of deliverance. I loved him with an intensity 
which amazed and frightened him. It was in vain he 
tried to make me sober and reasonable. It was in 
vain he told me that such worship was wrong and 
foolish, that it gave him no happiness while to me it 
must bring disappointment. I could not listen, and 
at last 1 wearied him. He said little about it after 
awhile, but he went away, and once more my life was 
desolate. He said he would come back, but he never 
did. He wrote to me often, kind, tender letters, but they 
chilled my heart, and then one day he wrote to tell 
me that it must be all over between us. He told me 
how he had striven to hold fast by his old love for me, 
but he could not ; the mere effort pained him, the 
thought of my passionate devotion filled him with 
dread. He could never return such love, he could 
never endure to have it lavished upon him ; once for 
all he would give it a death-blow ; when his letter 
reached me he should be married. 

“1 had another lover then, Janet, and I almost hated 
him, but before many weeks were over I became his 
wife. He loved me always, but we quarrelled. I could 
not pretend to love him, and he grew reckless ; our 
home was miserable, and within a year he died. I 
was too ill to know what happened for a long time 
after that. Strange faces passed before me, strange 
voices spoke kindly words of pity, and once every day 
it seemed to me that Andrew came and stood by my 
bed. When at last I woke to reason again, j^{/u were 
beside me. Oh, how 1 loved you ! How passionately 
1 loved you ! You seemed to me to be all the world, 
and you saved my life ! 

“ My husband had not left me in poverty, I had no 
need to work, and I spent my whole life in watching 
over you. I made no friends, for I cared for none. 
I forgot the miseries of my father’s house ; I forgot 
my quarrels ’With my husband ; I forgot even my love 
for Andrew, and was scarcely moved when I heard 


that death had visited his home as well as mine, and 
that he wans indeed desolate, for his wife had died and 
left him childless. Three happy years passed away 
almost without a cloud. You grew and throve. Every 
day seemed to my delighted eyes to give a new charm, 
a new beauty to my treasure ; and then in the midst 
of my joy you fell ill. Day and night, night and day* 
I watched by your bed — nay, Janet, give me no 
thanks; it was selfish love! It was all in vain that 
doctor and nurse argued with me. I would not leave 
you. It was fever and must run its^urse, they said. 
If you should recover, my strength would be needed 
when you could know and call for me ; but I would 
not listen, and one night as 1 sat beside you all the 
room grew dark, and I knew no more. When I re- 
covered 1 could not rise from my bed, but I implored 
with passionate tears to be taken to you. Then some 
one came forward and sat down beside me and took 
my hand, and I saw that it was Andrew. It gave 
me no surprise to see him there. I dimly remembered 
that I had seemed to see him before when 1 was ill, 
and for the moment his presence calmed me. 

“ ‘ Mary,’ he said, in his old quiet tone, ‘ if you do 
not do as I tell you, you will die ; and, what is more, 
the child will die too.' 

" I sprang up with a scream and struggled to go to 
you. ‘ My child, my child I ’ I cried. 

“‘She is not your child— she is mine,’ he said, in 
that calm tone of truth which had never failed to 
convince me, and which now pierced like a sword of 
ice into my heart. ‘Yes, she is mine! Listen.’ 
His quiet eyes controlled me, his quiet words subdued 
me. ‘ When you were very ill, dying they thought, 
my name was often on your lips, and they discovered 
and sent for me. On die same day a child was born 
to each of us, and my wife and your child died. “ We 
might have hoped for her if her baby had lived,” said 
the doctor ; ‘ and I gave my child to you. Can you 
not bear what I have borne ? ’ 

“ Oh, Janet, my child, his words were healing, and 
the sorrow that from that hour I tried to bear was 
taken from me ! ” 

At first when mother ceased speaking, the world, 
and love, and life seemed to me to be blank and 
hollow, but in a few moments I rose from my seat 
and kneeled at her knees. 

“Oh, mother dear — my father .J*” 

“ He died long ago. Janet, do you love me ? ” 

Then, as we kissed each other, I knew tha^ in all 
our lives of happy love dear mother and I had never 
been so near together. 
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OUR LEARNED SOCIETIES, 

nv A k?:llow of the royal historical society. 



COURT OP OLD SOMRRSeT HOUSE. 


]KH£R£ are few persons 
of the present day who 
have not some acquaint- 
ance with the so-called 
“Learned Societies,” but 
comparatively few have 
any very definite idea 
as to their origin and 
constitution. Seldom, 
indeed, is a book now 
published to the name 
of the author of which 
on the title-page some 
enigmatical letters are 
not attached, presum- 
ably to show that he is 
a man of some import- 
ance in science or in 
literature, though as a 
matter of fact there is 
small honour attaching 
to membership of many 
of the numerous associ- 
ations which have at 
different times been 
formed for the promo- 
tion of literature, 
science, and art. Just as the names of these societies 
are legion, so arc their constitution and objects mul- 
tifarious ; but they may nevertheless be divided into 
two chief groups— the chartered and unchartered 
societies. The latter are of course far more numerous 
than the former ; there is indeed hardly a town 
without its “ Naturalist’s Club ” or “ Antiquarian and 
Field Club,” or some such association for the pro- 
hiotion of local inquiry, and the encouragement of 
learning of one kind or another. The chartered 
societies, on the other hand, arc confined almost 
entirely to the Metropolitan Cities of London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, and are comparatively few in 
number. 

Many of these societies have received most impor- 
tant concessions from various statesmen, who have 
been applied to in their behalf, and at Burlington 
Housq arc gathered together the. oldest and most 
distinguished of the societies, for whom accommo- 
dation is provided by the country, in return for the 
benefit conferred upon the community by the scicn- 
.tific labours of their Fellows. Close to the arched 
entrance from Piccadilly, and next door to the 
Post-Office, is tlie Linnean Society, next to which 
is the Royal Astronomical Society, followed by the 
Society of Antiquaries. Opposite to this, on the 
other or east side of the quadrangle, are the rooms of 
the Royal Society, to which those of the Geological So- 
ciety are immediately adjoining, the Chemical Society 
closing the' list, and occupying a small corner opposite 
the Linnean, and having its doors within the entrance 


I archway. Though the other societies of the metro- 
polis are not lodged in sumptuous apartments at the 
expense of an appreciative country, one at least— the 
Zoological Society— is materially indebted to direct 
national support : it holds a large tract of land in 
the heart of London at a merely nominal rental, for 
the purpose of accommodating a large and scientific 
collection of animals, though probably few of the 
numerous visitors to the Zoological Gardens ever 
troubled themselves to think how these gardens 
came to occupy the position they do, or to whose en- 
terpriK and knowledge they owe their existence. 

Standing first on the list of the Learned Societies of 
this country is the Royal Society — pre-eminent alike 
from its antiquity and from its standing amongst its 
fellow-institutions. Instituted in i6^, the Royal 
Society received its first charter in 1662, which was 
found to be in some degree defective. A second 
charter was obtained to remedy these defects in 1663, 
while a third charter was granted to it in 1669. King 
Charles II. appears, indeed, to have taken no little in- 
terest in the early proceedings of the society of which 
he was the nominal founder, and Evelyn records 
(21st August, 1662) that he “gave us the armes of 
England to be borne in a canton in our armes, and 
sent us a macc of silver gilt of the same fashion and 
bigness as those carried before his Majesty, to be 
borne before our President on meeting daies.” In 1667 
Dr. Sprat, afterwards Bishop of Rochester, published 
his “ elegant History of the Royal Society,” as it is 
called by Evelyn ; from which it would appear that 
even at that early period of its existence there were ob- 
jections raised amongst “ outsiders ” to its proceedings, 
which, says the learned divine, “ did make it neces- 
sary for me to write of it, not altogether in the way of 
plain history, but sometimes of an apology.” The 
early promotors appear, indeed, to have anticipated 
some such troubles as in the early part of the present 
century called forth Dr. Granville’s “ History of the 
Royal Society,” which ivork, unlike Dr. Sprat’s, was 
certainly not written even “sometimes in the way of 
an apology.” At the time of Dr. Sprat’s History, 
and for many years after, the society held a college 
and lands at Chelsea, which had been granted to them 
by the Crown. In 1682, however, tlicy sold this pro- 
perty, and eventually removed to apartments in 
Crane Court, in Fleet Street, where they remained 
until 1783. In that year the Royal Society removed to 
apartments in Somerset House ; thcncc some years 
later they migrated to old Burlington House, and 
about six years ago finally took possession of the 
splendid suite of apartments which they now occupy. 

The Royal Society is now, perhaps, the only English 
society the Fellowship of which can generally be taken 
by itselfas evidence of scientific eminence, and the letters 
F,R.S. after an author’s name may almost always be 
accepted as proof of ability in some branch of science. 
Candidates for admission to the Royal SocietyTmust be 
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piopo^U by SIX i'cllows, of whom three at least must been abolishedt and the subscription reduced to three 
certify to his fitness for the honour from their own guineas— a sum within the means of even the poorest 
personal knowledge. The names of all candidates of our scientific men. 

proposed subsequently to the first meeting in March As its full title implies, the Royal St^iety was 
of the preceding year are announced by the Secretary founded for the encouragement of the scientific in- 
at the first meeting of March of the current year, from vestigation of every branch of natural knowledge, and 
a list arranged in alphabetical order. accordingly, in the pages of its “ Philosophic^ Trans- 

Subsequently the Council select by ballot not more actions” and “Proceedings,” elaborate treatises may 
than , but practically always fifteen from the number be found on almost every subject connected with 
of candidates. The names thus selected by the natural philosophy. Physics in all its mmy branches, 
Council are read at the ordinary meeting in May, Zoology, Botany, Astronomy, Geolc|y, Mineralogy, 
after which a circular letter is sent to every Fellow of Chemistry, Physiology, Surgery, an.d Medicine, all 
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the society, naming the day and hour of the next elec- 
tion, and enclosing an alphabetical list of the selected 
candidates, leaving space for such alterations in the 
names as any Fellow may determine to make. The 
rejection, however, of any candidate selected by the 
Council is of the rarest occurrence, and indeed is at- 
tended with so much difficulty, and requires so much 
previous organisation, as to be almost impossible. 
The annual election of Fellows is always fixed for the 
first Thursday in June. Formerly the subscriptions to 
the Royal Society were so high that the expense stood 
in the way of many men of moderate means be- 
coming Fellows, the composition-fee for life-member- 
ship having been as much as sixty guineas ; but 
during the last few years the privilege of compound- 
ing has ‘teerf withdrawn, while the entrance-fee has 


find a place in these records of the labours of the 
English scientific world, which form a collection of 
the highest value. • 

Occupying a position and covering a field almost 
identical with the Royal Society of London is the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, which was estaUished 
under the name of the Philosophical Society of 
Edinburgh in 1739, received its first charter of 
incorporation in 1783. In the early days of its 
existence this society was, like so many of the 
Continental societies at present, divided into two 
sections — the Physical and the Literary ; but it 
was found that the literary communications were so 
few in number that the division was abandoned, and 
the society is now a purely scientific one. The Fellows 
are distinguished by the letters F.R.S. £. (or Ed.). 
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As in England and Scotland the two Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh occupy the 
leading place, so we find established in Dublin the 
Royal Irish Academy, which was instituted in 1785, 
and received its charter of incorporation in January 
of the following year. The scope of this society is 
wider than that of either of the societies of London or 
Edinburgh already referred to, and embraces "the 
study of Science, Polite Literature, and Antiquities,” 
its Council of twenty-one members being equally 
divided into Tftree committees, each of which has 
charge of one of these departments. The members 
use the initials M.R.I'.A. 

While these societies occupy themselves in the wide 
field of general philosophy, it was found that students 
of particular branches of science or art required 
societies to which they could communicate papers 
exclusively on their special subjects, and hence arose 
innumerable " Departmental Societies,” as they have 
been called, each of which occupies itself solely with 
its own branch of research. Oldest amongst these 
societies is the Society of Antiquaries, the idea of 
which is said to have originated with Archbishop 
Parker, in 1572, and whose earlier meetings were held 
at the house of Sir Robert Cotton. This society was 
dissolved by King James L, who appears to have re- 
garded its meetings as political ; but, notwithstanding 
this dissolution, it does not appear to have become 
altogether extinct. From the year 1707, however, its 
public revival is dated, and from that to the present 
time its meetings have been held without interruption, 
the number of its members being limited in 1717 to a 
hundred. It was not, however, until 1751 that the 
society received its charter of incorporation, in which 
King George II. declared himself its “Founder and 
Patron,” and gave it the name of the “ Society of 
Antiquaries of London.” In 1780 King George III. 
granted to the society the apartments they formerly 
held in Somerset House, whence they migrated to 
their present abode in Burlington House son^e six 
years ago. As its name implies, the objects of the 
society are “the study of antiquity, and the history of 
former times,” though formerly these were limited to 
the elucidation of the history of Great Britain pre- 
vious to the reign of King James I. Its members arc 
known by the initials F.S.A. 

Of the purely Scientific Societies the earliest was 
the Linnean Society, which was founded in 1788, and 
received its charter of incorporation in 1802. It was 
instituted for the “ cultivation of natural history in all 
its branches, and more especially of the natural his- 
tory of Great Britain and Ireland.” It took its name 
from the famous Swedish naturalist, Carl von Linnd, 
more generally known under the name of Linnajus, 
and its labours have been devoted to the study of 
zoology and botany, its published papers on these 
subjects being of the greatest value. The initials 
used by the Fellows are F.L.S. 

' Perhaps next in importance to the Linnean is the 
G^ogical Society of London, which was founded in 
1807, and chartered in 1826. Its object is 
“ the investigation of the mineral structure of the 


earth but the pages of its “ Transactions” and “ Pro- 
ceedings ” and “Quarterly Journal” contain papers 
not only on the mineral structure of the earth, but 
also on the organic remains occurring in the various 
strata of the earth — a branch of study usually denomi- 
nated palaeontology, and coming as much within the 
domain of the zoologist and botanist as of the 
geologist. Its Fellows use the initials F.G.S. 

The Royal Astronomical Society was founded, as is 
shown by its name, for “ the encouragement and pro- 
motion of astronomy,” its foundation dating from the 
year 1820, though it did not receive its charter of 
incorporation until 1831. The initials of fellowship 
are F.R.A.S. 

Another of the more important of the London 
societies, the Chemical Society, was founded in 1841, 
for the promotion of chemistry and the allied branches 
of science, its Fellows being known by the initials 
F.C.S. 

The Royal Microscopical Society was instituted in 
1839, for the promotion and diffusion of improve- 
ments in optical and mechanical construction ; for the 
communication and discussion of observations and 
discoveries ; for the exhibition of new or interesting 
microscopical objects and preparations ; for submit- 
ting difficult and obscure microscopical phenomena 
to the test of various instruments ; and for the 
establishment of a library of standard microscopical 
works. With such a programme there is hardly a 
single branch of science (unless it be astronomy) with 
which some of the members of the Microscopical 
Society are not occupied; and thus, indeed, it is 
with nearly all the important societies— their studies, 
though divided, are yet so dependent one upon 
another that without the means of co-operation and 
communication afforded by the meetings of the dif- 
ferent societies the progress of science would be slow 
indeed compared with what it is at present in this 
country. 

Another society highly important as regards its 
labours and scientific publications is the Zoological 
Society, which originated in a “Zoological Club” of 
the Fellows of the Linnean Society. Its Fellows use 
the letters F.Z.S. And perhaps on a par with the 
Zoological is the Royal Geographical Society, whose 
labours and publications are familiar to .all. Its fel- 
lowship is indicated by the initials F.R.G.S. 

For the “advancement of literature” the Royal 
Society of Literature of the United Kingdom was 
founded in 1823, and received its royal charter of 
incorporation in 1826. This society has done an 
immense amount of the most useful work, particularly 
with reference to Egyptian, Latin, and Greek litera- 
ture, whilst its “Biographia Britannica Literaria” 
deserves special mention. Its members are known 
by the initials F.R.S.L., or more correctly, M.R.S.L. 

The Statistical Society of London, founded in 1834, 
for the purpose of procuring “exact information on 
subjects on which only general ideas are entertained,” 
is another highly useful society, the Fellows of which 
are known by the letters F.S.S. 

The Royal Historical Society, too, has already done 
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good work in historical research, some of the papers 
published in its Transactions ” being of high value. 
After passing through a time ef trouble it is now fairly 
estakdished, and will , probably prove itself deserving of 
the support it receives from the public. Its Fellows 
are known by the initials F.R.Hist.Soc, 

For the study of botany there are the Royal Horti- 
cultural, the Royal Botanic, and the Botanical Societies 
in London, as well as the Botanical' Society in Edin- 
burgh, but none of these hold so high a position as 
the Linnean, Geological, or others of the older 
scientific bodies, probably owing to the fact that they 
do not issue any important volumes of transactions. 

While the study of insects is so universal, at least 
amongst the younger members of the present genera- 
tion, it is curious to find but one important society 
devoting itself to this branch of science in London— 
the Entomological Society. It was founded in 1833, 
and has published a large number of papers on its 
special subject, many of them of great interest. 

The mode of election of Fellows of the Royal 
Society has already been explained, but the election 
of members of the lesser societies is far from being 
so complicated. The candidate must be proposed 
and seconded by Fellows to whom he' is personally 
known, and other Fellows support the application. 
He is proposed usually at one meeting, announced for 


election at the next, and his name submitted for ballot 
at the third. Themumber of black balls rejecting a 
candidate vanes considerably, but about two-thirds of 
those voting being in favour of election usually carry 
it. In the Royal Historical, and perhaps in some 
other societies, the election is in the hands of the 
Council alone, but it generally rests with the members 
present at general meetings. 

It will be seen that every branch of science, as well 
as, in a lesser degree, both arts and belles-lettres, is 
represented in England by an assdSiation formed 
specially for the promotion of its study, and that 
thus every worker may in his own field of labour 
associate himself with others working in the same 
cause, and thus at once communicate the results of 
his own investigations to those most interested in 
them, and himself obtain the earliest intelligence of 
the investigations of others. And from this point of 
view alone should most of these societies be re- 
garded, and not as giving a scientific status to its 
Fellows, though one or two, such as the Linnean’* 
and the ** Antiquaries,” are partial exceptions to this 
rule, while the Royal Society may fairly be regarded 
as the ** Upper House,” into which it is impossible 
to gain access until hard and intelligent labours in 
the cause of science have gained for the candidate a 
reputation for ability of the highest order. 
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HO Is she with the grief-blanched tresses 
Wandering so oft by the murmuring sea ? 
Her cheeks are pale, but her glance expresses 
A hope as constant as hope can be. 

When hercest tempests sweep o’er the ocean, 
Wringing her hands while the breakers roar— 

In calm and storm with such fond devotion 
Watching the ship till it reach the shore. 

Who is she, that no loving fingers 
Have bound her tangle of silvery hair? 

Some lonely mother, perhaps, who lingers, 

Awaiting the child of her love and care ; 

For seeing white sails in the distance gleaming, 

Her white cheeks glow, and she shrieks with joy — 
“ He comes ! he comes ! with his blue eyes beaming. 
And Ifrighl locks dancing— my darling boy 1 


“ P'or very gladness the waves are leaping, 

The sun is rising to show me now 
How fair he looks with the salt breeze sweeping 
The yellow locks from his radiant brow — 

Ah, blessed sun, to these dim eyes showing 
, The brightest form on that crowded deck ! 

Ah, throbbing heart, that beats proudly, knowing 
IVAose picture hangs round his sun-browned neck! . 

“ How long his voyage, how lone, how dreary, 

And how my darling must yearn for rest ! 

So let me haste, for my boy is weary, 

And fold him close to my longing breast — 

I shall not fear when the nights grow colder, 

Though winter tempests blow wild and bleak, 

For I shall lean on his strong young shoulder, 

And feel his breath on my faded cheek. 
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** The black clouds shook with the angry thunder. 
That dark, dark morn when he sailed away — 
The sea-gulls screamed in their frightened wonder 
Red lightning flashed on the ocean spray. 

Now sky and billow are smiling brightly,' 

In loving greeting the sea-gulls call, 

With wings that dazzle, they gleam so whitely— 
They welcome my treasure, my love, my all ! 

" Morn, noon, and night hath my voice ascended 
To Him who ruleth the surging wave ; 

He beard my prayers, and His love defended 
My sailor doling so true and brave. 

Young lads and lasses' turn out to meet him, 

With shell and sea-weed the children run, 

And, oh, 1 hear, as they loudly greet him, 

Three ringing cheers for the widow’s son ! " 
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A loved face glows ’neath her fond caresses, 

In boyish rapture two blue eyes shine — 

Oh, lovely wrinkles ! oh, dear grey tresses I 
Oh, sweetest mother ! oh, mother mine !” 
Whispers a voice, and a brown hand raises 
One long tress blanched with the grief of years, 
Clasping it close, while he fondly gazes 
In eyes nowv brimming with joyful tears. 

More sweet than rain in the summer weather. 

That cool and fragrant some pale dower sips. 

His kisses fall, as they stand together, 

In tender showers on her faded lips — 

Warm hands are clinging in loving gifting, 

And He who guided the ship , to shore 
Is smiling down on tlml;;happy meeting— 

Blest be His merCy for evermore ! 

Fanny Forrester. 
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THE TROUBLE IT BROUGHT; 

OR, THE OU) HOUSE IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

By O. 2C. 1^BSFABD• Author of Tho Arftiik and the Kan/’ dco. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

HERE have 
been certain 
misconcep* 
tions abdut 
tbat dngular 
series of 
events which 
took place 
some years 
ago in con- 
nectimi with 
the Old 
House in the 
Churchyard 
of our vil- 
lage, which 
people are be- 
ginning to say 
again, as they maintained theft, is haunted. And those 
events were interesting in themselves, and deserve to be 
recorded. On both these accoujiM I think of putting 
down in black and white ihy'rMPdering ^ them ; and 
1 may venture to say, without undue boasting, that 1 
am the best person to undertake the task. 1 was not 
one of the chief actors in the little drama of real life 
which I desire to commemorate, undue emotion there- 
fore did not blind me to its ddsimatic capabilities, and 
yet I was not a cold onloolljter. My sympathies— strong, 
deep, girlish sympathies— were engaged from first to 
last» and 1 was in the position of an observer who has 
a keen interest in observing correctly ; besides, though 
not a principal agent or sufferer, 1 may call myself a 
subordinate character in the little episode 1 record. 
Once or twice I am conscious of having, by some 
action whose result I could not foresee, helped forward 
or retarded its development. 

It is for these reasons that I think I may legitimately 
call myself a suitable person to fulfil the desire fre- 
quently and ardently expressed by our most intimate 
friends, to circulate among them, that is to say, some 
written account of the strange story which makes the old 
house jn the churchyard, so long empty and deserted, in- 
teresting and remarkable to every member of our family. 

It began, for me, with an evening walk, taken by 
my cousin Nina and myself. The season was late 
.autumn. Wc had just passed through a period of 
gloomy and depressing weather ; biit this day, I re- 
member, was perfection. We had taken advantage of 
it to pay a visit to a distant farm-house, and so be- 
guiling was the day that we had forgotten the time, 
and were tljkrefore later than usual on the road. 

The sun went down in a great flush of golden glory ; 
we* could not hasten while that grand spectacle was 
before our 6 ye$ ; but it disappeared below the horizon, 
aid ,1 began to urge on Nina the necessity for a 


quickened pace. I could not persuade her to see 
with me, and she had' her way as usual Taljking, 
laughing, stopping now and then to pick a flower, or 
watch some curious aspect of light or colour in the 
distance, we went on our way, and before we reached 
the churchyard, which lay between us and the Rectory, 
our home, darkness had begun to gather. 

1 must confess the truth at once, for sooner or 
later I shall cerij^inly let it escape me — 1 am, and 
always was, a litde superstitious. 

It is difficult entirely- to free ourselves from old 
associations, and I had been cradled in ghost-lore. 
My mother died when I was an infant. I am the 
youngest of our family; my father and brothers, 
though always kind and thoughtful with regard to 
me, were compelled to leave me during my early 
years in the hands of servants principally. Our ser- 
vants, excellent women, and exceedingly trustworthy, 
were taken from the village, and our village was quite 
behind the times in its ideas. It even maintained a 
lingering belief in witches. 

Naturally, then, the old village legends were poured 
into my ear. I heard of haunted houses, of church- 
yard revels, of strange old women who walked through 
the village streets on certain nights of the year, with a 
hundred other stories which I have since forgotten. 
The consequence was that I became a perfect little 
coward. I could not bear to be left alone in the dark ; 
strange noises I endowed with an alarming signifi- 
cance; to strange sensations and curious dreams I 
gave interpretations of my own. 1 had an invisible 
world continually surrounding me. 

Now, as it happened, the spot where Nina and 1 
were standing had an evil reputation. 

1 should explain that we had halted— I involuntarily, 
and she of her own accord— close to the stile which, 
on this side, separated the churchyard from the road. 
An ancient yew threw its shadow over this stile, and 
it was dark near it even at full noon-tide, but when 
over the rest of the world transparent twilight reigned) 
the darkness here was such as might be felt. 

The yew was not, however, planted in the church- 
yard, though its roots must have fun under some of 
the graves. It filled a place close to the wall which 
bounded the churchyard to the right, and enclosed an 
ancient garden surrounding a long-deserted and very 
much haunted house, which wbnt by the name of the 
Old House in the Churchyard. Once upon a time, I 
believe, it had been the Rectory; but when, some sixty 
or seventy years before, a new Rectory had been built,, 
the old one, with the ground upon which it stood, 
was bought from the parish by a rich Jew. About 
this Jew curious stories went, abroad. After having 
inhabited the house about twenty years— he was so old 
then, they say, as to look scarcely human-7-he died, 
and no one had livi^ in it since. 
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My father told talcs about how he and his step-sister, 
our Nina's mother, to whom he had been devotedly 
attached, had loved the Old House and. garden, how 
they had peopled them, not with ghosts, but with 
beautiful creatures of the imagination, and played 
many a merry game in the empty rooms and quaint 
old summer-houses. We of our generation had too 
much dread of the place to turn it into a playground. 
For me the shadow of that black yew-tree was enough. 
1 always stepped over the stile which stood under it 
with ungraceful haste. 

Yet here Nina chose to pause, and at the very hour 
too when darkness was gathering. 

Come,” I said, “ make haste, it is getting late.” 

“ Does that matter ?” she answered. " Look, Mary, do 
you see the moon rising behind the Old House ? J de- 
light in that house. 1 shalffind my way into it someday.” 

“ Yes, if you like ; but just now ” 

“ Now would be the very time. Between the lights, 
when the dusty nooks and corners are hidden, and 
everything looks mysterious.” 

“Jump down, Nina,” I cried ; she had taken up her 
stand on the stile, preventing me from crossing it. 

“ My dear,” she answered sweetly, “ I can make 
room for you, if you are tired of standing.” 

I must confess my cowardice. It was really very 
black under the yew. I had begun to tremble from 
head to foot. I might, of course, have jumped over the 
stile and left Nina. That I could not do. If there 
were# anything to be faced, I would not allow her to 
face it alone, for I loved my new-found cousin, who 
was gentle, beautiful, and, in spite of her wilfulncss 
and pride, as dependent upon me as a child upon its 
mother, with almost more than the love of a sister. 

“ If you will persist in staying, I must stay,” I said. 
I found it a little difficult to pronounce my words pro- 
perly for the chattering of my teeth. “ But I wish you 
would come. Nina, do come ; surely you have been 
hero long erfbiigh.” 

Her clear, silvery laugh rang out upon the night-air. 

“ I believe you are afraid,” she said ; and then she 
alarmed me by becoming grave suddenly. “ Mary,” 
she said, in an intense whisper, “ I wish I could believe 
in ghosts as you do." 

1 caught her by the arm. “Let us talk of it at 
home,” I said. “ Come.” 

But she wrenched herself from my grasp. She said, 
“ It is easier to talk of such things here. In the lamp- 
light or the suii-light, with people about us, it seems 
sacrilegious ; but now, under this old tree, which has 
seen so much—so much— and with that old house 
before us, one can really imagine the spirits coming. 
My mother loved this house. She told me about it 
long ago. I >sometimcs fancy—” 

We were interrupted. I had been hearing imaginary 
noises for the last few moments, each more strange 
and unearthly than its predecessor. I heard a real 
sound now, a prolonged cry. 

We both held our breath. Nina leapt to her feet, 
and stood listening, her head bent, her eyes wide 
with fear or wonder. It came again ; it proceeded 
from th(! t)ld House. 


1 knew what it meant now, and 1 shuddered. The 
legend went tbatjhe old Jew who, so many years ago, 
lived here, had walled up alkre a beautiful musician, 
saidby some to be his daughter, because she refused 
to marry according to his will ; and that, on certain 
evenings of the year, her voice was heard uttering a 
melodious, wail. I had professed td disbelieve the 
story, and this evidence of its reality froze the very 
marrow in my bones. 

“ You hear ? ” I said to Nina. 

And she answered in a low, deeply-stirred voice, 
“Yes, I hear.” 

“ Then, come hdme,” I cried, clutching her arm, and 
with all my force trying to drag her homewards. 

But once more she threw me off. 

I could not understand .her. As a general rule# 
in* our little scuffles, I, who was robust and muscular^ 
won an easy victory. To-night she seemed endowed 
with a new strength. No power of mine could move 
her. I thought I would try what frightening her 
might do. “ If you will not come at once,” I said, 
“ this instant — I will leave you here alone.” 

To me no threat could have been more terrible. I 
expected Nina's immediate compliance. To my 
horror and dismay she answered with a petulance 
as novel as her strength—" Go, go at once. I wish 
you would. I want td be left alone here.” 

As she spoke she^ crept close to the old wall, and 
laid her head against it lovingly. And again we heard 
the sound — a wail intensely prolonged— soft, musical, 
plaintive : no human voice could have given it utter- 
ance— no human soul could have endured the anguish 
of which it seemed to tell. 

I felt my heart within me beating tumultuously. 
The sense of fear was almost drowned in the 
sense of compassion. I covered my face with 
my hands, and sobbed. Alas, poor ghost ! What 
was its fate] How great must the sufferings be 
that caused it 'in the silent night to pour out 
its complaints ! Alas, poor ghost ! And it was all 
true then, all true that I had heard, that till now 
I had scarcely believed — true that tormented spirits 
walked the earth — ^true that there were some sins no 
heaping up of the dust of centuries could cover — true 
—but it was horrible all the same— horrible ! It 
brought awful thoughts to my mind. There seemed 
to be a subvcrsal of the ordinary course of things, 
and it made my brain reel to think of it. I could not 
stir, scarcely could I breathe. I was under tAe spell 
of a dread fascination, listening for the sound, and 
yet shrinking with sick horror from the idea of hearing 
it again. And, underlying all this fear and misery, 
was a penetrating conviction of the fact that some- 
thing must be done. I could not remain all night in 
the neighbourhood of the graves' and under the walls 
of the haunted house, and 1 could not leave my cousin 
alone there ; but neither threats, nor entreaties, nor 
force seemed to have any effect upon her. What was 
to be done ? 

The question was settled presently, as most such 
questions are, unexpectedly. While I stood trembling 
and awe-struck by the wall, Nina' made a sudden 
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Spring past me. I followed her, but she was swift 
of foot ; besides my fear had made me weak ; all my 
limbs were trembling. • Go back ! ” I heard her cry 
out { ** if you love me, do not follow me.” 

And then distance swallowed her voice, and the 
evening darkness hid her. 1 was alone in the church- 
yard. 

Well do I remember the sensations of that moment. 
At first 1 was too horror-struck to act. 1 stood silent ; 
then love for Nina, and pity for the poor ghost, 
conquered my slavish fear. I made up mind to fol- 
low my cousin. Unfortunately, however, heroic de- 
termination was all too late in the field. Nina had 
vanished. 

I am surprised when I • call to mind my own 
courage that night. I went round the old garden- 
walls, feeling them as I went ; I glanced fearfully 
under every shrub and tree ; I even plucked up 
heart to stand, for a few moments before the large, 
heavily-rusted iron gates, and peer into the dark 
shrubbery. But all was of no use. I tried the gate, 
and, in spite of my anxiety to find Nina, it relieved 
me to discover that it would not yield. Since she 
could never have had the strength to scale gate or 
walls, I became convinced now that appearances had 
deceived me. My cousin had run away fronj, and not 
towards, the haunted house. Naturally then she had 
run home : 1 should find her there before me. 

Thus convinced, 1 had no further hesitation in 
giving way to my own inclination. With a speed 
impossible to render I ran away from the dismal 
churchyard, and many minutes . had not passed 
before 1 stood, breathless and panting, at our own 
garden -gate. * * 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


I HAD three brothers— Henry, Eugene, and James. 
The eldest was considered by all the world, himself 
included, to be a very clever fellow' indeed." He was a 
scholar, a man of business, and a philosopher. James, 
the youngest, though not so talented as Henry, was 
eminently shrewd and sagacious. The world— our 
little world— said he would go further than many a 
cleverer man ; and the fact was that he formed so just 
an estimate of himself and his capabilities as never to 
undertake a task that he could not carry through suc- 
cessfully. 

Eugene, my second brother, was neither talented 
nor wQi'ldly-wise. 1 give now, not my own opinion, 
or, 1 think, my father’s, but that of the world in 
general, which had already written down Eugene as a 
dreamy enthusiast, whose chief business in life would 
be doing foolish things. 

Each of these three had passed a different judg- 
ment upon the beautiful foreig^-bred cousin whom, 
some months i before, our father had brought home 
to us. 


Heiiyj sdid^e was as beautiful as a Greek statue, 
but as inanim^. He spent many hours in studying 
her face. AfteiVards he sent an article to one of the 
leading periodicals on “ The Probable Sources of the 
Power of Beauty/ 


James thought her handsome, but observed that she 
was reticent, and stated that he could not quite make 
her out. Experience, he said, had led him to the 
conclusion that reticent people should be well known 
before they are trusted. He warned me not to be too 
intimate with Nina. I might very possibly, he said, 
be disappointed in the long run. 

I answered indignantly that I was not afraid of 
disappointment ; but even if 1 were it would be mean, 
in the opening of a relationship, to debate over what 
its effect upon myself might be. 

James answered me with one of his sagacious smiles 
— these smiles have always had an irritating effect 
upon me— and I put him down as deficient in 
enthusiasm. 

Eugene passed no judgment upon Nina ; but she had 
not been one month in the liouse before I saw that 
she was and always would be, to him, the one woman 
out of all the world, his heroine and his queen. 

It was natural, then, that in the perplexity of that 
evening I should at once think of Eugene. If I 
could only succeed, 1 thought, in gaining his attention 
before I had been seen by the others, all would be 
well. 

Fortune favoured me. Eugene was leaning over 
the garden-gate, looking out for us. My breathless 
inquiry, Has Nina come in yet? ’’and his exclama- 
tion of surprise at seeing me alone, were made almost 
simultaneously. In as few words as possible 1 told 
our adventure, and as I proceeded the uneasiness in 
his face abated. 

“ Only a ghost ! ” he said finally. “Ghosts can’t do 
much mischief, but I wish you had been courageous 
enough to stay by Nina.” 

I justified myself by explaining how I had followed 
her ; and while we were s^ill speaking, we went 
together in the direction of the Old House— 1 clinging 
like a child to Eugene’s hand. 

It was dark now, but we had not gone far before we 
heard the welcome sound of a voice singing in the 
silence. 

Eugene grasped my arm, and we stopped walking. 
I knew what he wished. This voice, which ‘vms 
Nina’s, was sweeter to him than anything upon 
earth, and I did not move, I scarcely ventured so 
much as to breathe, until, the melody having run 
its allotted course, it was followed by a deep sigh. 

At this, Eugene drew me on, and we saw Nina’s 
slight figure advancing through the half-darkness. 
She did not see us, her head as she walked was 
turned back towards the Old House. One might 
have imagined she was leaving it with regret 

I called her by her name, and she turned round, 
starting violently, then appearing to recover her 
composure with effort, “ Oh, it is you, Mary,” she 
said. “Thank you for coming for me, but it was 
quite unnecessary. I have been long accustomed to 
take care of myself.” 

’ “ But tell me ” I began, for I was full of eager 

curiosity. 

“All a disappointment, no ghost, not {^ vestige 
of anything supernatural.” 
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I wondered if I only suspected that her light tone of 
voice and manner were forced. 

But the sound must have meant something,” I said. 

“ What sound ? ” 

** Why, the shriek that frightened us botK” 

“ Shriek ! . I heard no shriek.” 

“ You see, Mary,” said Eugene. 

I was indignant with Nina for deserting me in so 
cruel a manner. My credulity and , imaginative 
tendencies would make me, 1 knew, for the next few 
days the family butt And 1 was certain I had heard 
the sound. 1 was certain Nina had heard it too. 


Don’t, Nina, don’t,” 1 murmured. 

But she continued to talk in the same strain. 
Eugene, however, changed the subject by remarking, 
as he drew her hand through his arm, that she must 
be very tired ; she was trembling. 

It was a simple remark, but it deemed to affect Nina 
singularly. She drew herself away from Eugene. 

“You are mistaken,” she said coldly ; “lam not in 
the least tired. Thank you, I can walk alone. Pray 
leave me to myself.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” he answered. “ But you 
will allow me to walk near you ? ” 
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“I should like to know, then, what made you 
run?” I said. 

“A sudden access of curiosity, dear.. If you re- 
member, we had been talking about the Old House. I 
wanted to see what was inside the gate. And, by-lhe- 
by, now I have found my way there, you must not be 
surprised if you lose me sometimes. It is the most 
charming place in the world, especially just at this 
hour. 1 became quite imaginative as 1 sat upon the 
old terrace. I could fancy that, if I went there 
constantly, some night the dear ghosts might come. 
Why do you shiver, Mary ? I am not afraid of you : 
is there any reason why 1 should be afraid of you 
if you visilbd me as a ghost ? The self would be the 
same, it would only be the difference of dress^flesh 
and blooQ anfl bones.” 


“Unfortunately I am not able to disallow any- 
thing,” she answered petulantly. 

He answered not a word, and an awkward«silence 
followed. Then, being sorry for Eugene, i tried to 
make peace with Nina. 1 took her hand in mine. 
The hand was perfectly cold, but, warned by the way 
in which she had met Eugene’s remarks, 1 made no 
comment upon this. “ If we did not love you, darling,” 
I said, “ we should not care as we do for your comings 
and goings. You are our sister.” 

“ If I am your sister,” she said, “ you should trust 
me.”’ 

This little speech, intended to be conciliatory, 
was addressed rather to Eugene than to me. ’He 
answered it — 

“ We do trust you, Nina, entirely.” 
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“ 1 am sure you do,** she said — she had now taken 
of her own accord the arm she had rejected before — 
“ but things might happen,” she went on in a broken 
voice. “People talk in your village. They might 

say ” Then all at once she interrupted herself. 

“I am talking nonsense,” she cried out. “I am a 
baby. One might imagine I had seen Mary*s ghost. 
Don*t take any notice of what I say.” 

“ Mary^s ghost ! ” I echoed indignantly, but neither 
of my companions heard my remark. We were now 
close to our garden-gate, and Nina and Eugene stood 
under the full light of one of the lamps. Since they 
chose to ignore me, I took the liberty of observing 
them. And this observation — I love them both so 
dearly— had the effect of removing nly irritation at 
once, and sending me off in one of my dream-journeys 
which 1 often take when 1 think of those 1 love. 
Eugene was looking down. He is head and shoulders 
taller than Nina, though she is no insignificant height. 
In my foolish SistePs heart I have always been glad 
that Eugene is tall. It makes me indignant for 
people to cull him a dreamer; if they called him a 
“little dreamer” it would make me wild. But, as I 
said, he was looking down, and Nina was looking up. 
There was in his face an expression of full content- 
ment such as 1 had seldom seen there, and, in my 
own way, I interpreted it. 

“What does it matter that our Nina is myste- 
rious ? ” 1 seemed to hear my brother say ; “ that 
she begins a sentence and breaks it off ; that 
she is not this evening as she has been before? 
What does it matter? what does anything matter 
while her lovely eyes arc raised to mine, while her 
hand is on my arm, while ber face, calm in the 
serenity of truth and Innocence, looks trustfully into 
mine ? ” 

Thus I interpreted Eugene, and after my interpreta- 
tion Nina’s words, strange as they were under the 
circumstances ^for why should she be so suddenly 
frantic - stricken about our confidence ?) yet fell 
naturally. 

Take pity on my childishness, Eugene,” she said 
. earnestly. “ Promise me that, whatever other people 
do, you will trust in me.” 

“ Trust in you ! ” he murmured under his breath. 

“But, Plugene, I am speaking seriously. You arc 
better and wiser than any one I know.” 

I could have taken Nina in my arms at that 
moment and covered her with kisses. It was beauti- 
ful of her to believe in Eugene ; it was beautiful of her 
to speak out frankly the thoughts of her heart. Those 
words of hers would give him spiritual wings ; they 
would be a light in his darkness ; they would quicken 
his poetic fancy, which I sometimes thought, in the 
chill of the ridicule of others, and their constant 
misunderstanding, had begun to wax faint. 

Meanwhile Nina went on soffly — ‘•'And I believe 
in your promises, Eugene. Will you promise, what- 
ever. may happen in the future, to trust in my honesty 
and uprightness of intention ? ” 

Her honesty and uprightness of intention ! What 
could she mean? Fortunately Eugene was not so 


I inquisitive as I. He saw our cousin was in earnest, 
and he answered seriously — 

“ You ask me an easy thing, Nina. Yes, I promise ; 
I could not distrust you if 1 would.” 

She said, “ Thank you ; I shall not forget your 
promise, and you must not ; ” and with those words 
she left us, and went on swiftly into the house. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

It may be as well here to give a rapid sketch of our 
position at the time my little record opens. My 
father was, and had been for many years, rector of 
a little village not many miles from London. He had 
four children, of whom I, the only girl, was the 
youngest. Our mother had died shortly after my 
birth. 1 am sure it is not necessary for me to say 
that I have the warmest affection and most fervent 
regard for my dear father. During my childhood I 
adored him ; I thought him absolutely perfect. 1 f, 
in these later days, 1 have discovered that lie has 
one weakness, it makes my love and regard no less 
strong, and, in fact, it is so trivial a thing that I only 
mention it on account of its bearing on the events I 
have taken upon myself to commemorate. 

My father was a student : he lived much amongst 
his books. He was a writer as well as a teachci-, and 
I am told, by those who profess to understand these 
matters, that his knowledge of human nature in all its 
workings was marvellously true and profound. “ lie 
can dissect a heart,” I have heard it said, “with 
as much case as a skilful surgeon can dissect a 
body.** 

I know that» in his sermons, he had a wonderful 
knack of finding out the weak places in the armour of 
human souls. 1 know, and not from my own expe- 
rience alone, how his winged words often penetrated 
hearts, and found an everlasting habitation there. I 
have seen his eloquence, quiet as it was, responded to 
by flowing tears, and, what is better, good resolves, 
that showed themselves powerful to endure. Yes, all 
this I know, and it seems to me the more strange 
that he should not have been a little stronger than he 
was with his immediate friends and neighbours. 

Clever as he was in other ways— and they tell me 
he could be even stern in his public capacity— my 
father lacked the power, so useful in private life, of 
being able to put people down. I am told my mother 
possessed it in a remarkable degree. After her death 
my father’s social amiability laid us open to many 
annoyances. 

Our village was small, and the people of any stand- 
ing were neither many in number, nor overburdened 
with occupation. Naturally gossip was rampant. 
People had nothing to do but to observe one another, 
and repeat to one another the results of their obser- 
vations. We had neighbours, indeed, of whom I can 
truly say that they lived for nothing else. There were 
old Colonel Green and his wife, who lived, in a lovely 
cottage on the borders of the common.* It was 
known as a certain fact that the colonel |ook his 
rounds every afternoon, calling, quizzing, examining 
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the affairs of his neighbours. Of course every day 
did not bring a new occurrence, but where a novelty 
as even so much as hinted at, how happy a man was 
the old colonel, with what a radiant face he travelled 
home, how many hours he spent in close conclave 
with his wife, looking at the novelty from every side, 
discussing, wondering, planning, and prophesying ! 
All this is matter of history. But 1 did not so much 
object to the colonel. Though he made terrible mis- 
chief sometimes, he was good-natured and did not 
mean mischief. Wc had another gossip, however, 
towards whom my feelings were much more pro- 
nounced. 

Her name was Miss Ashley. She was elderly, but 
not old. For years she had taken great care of her 
health, lived in comparative retirement, avoided all 
exciting occupations, and strictly prohibited herself 
from fretting about anything ; the consequence was 
that she was a well-preserved woman, large, fair, and 
comely. She had a comfortable house, a good income, 
a large supply of handsome dresses, invaluable ser- 
vants, and a perpetual balance at her bankers’. And 
the consciousness of all these points of superiority 
Miss Ashley carried about with her writ in letters 
large enough for the most unobservant to read. 

Human nature is not amiable enough, I am afraid, 
to rejoice enormously over a prosperity too perpetually 
prominent. I really believe it was Miss Ashley’s 
extraordinary comfort .and placid self-gratulation 
which first made me shrink from her. But as I 
grew up there were other reasons for . this feeling. 
Miss Abhley was a gossip and, unfortunately, not a 
good-natured gossip. Colonel Green had some dra- 
matic taste. He delighted in anything which promised 
the spectacle of a new development of character or 
incidents freshly grouped. Miss Ashley liked to add 
point and flavour to her own consciousriess of supe- 
riority by observing that, as usual, people had been 
doing foolish things. ** If I had only t»een in their 
place,” was a phrase very constantly on her lips, as 
preamble to some critical reflection on the conduct of 
her neighbours. 

I give these two as samples merely, for they were 
not the only members of my father’s congregation 
who loved to talk. 

We occupied a central position and, unavoidably, a 
prominent one. My father was a widower ; we were 
motherless. It was therefore, I suppose, natural that 
our family affairs, our domestic arrangements, the 
method used to educate and train us, the children, the 
method in which we, showed our gratitude to our 
father, first for being our father, and secondly for 
having kindly consented to be so remarkable a man, 
and to surround himself with such remarkable neigh- 
bours, our plans, our hopes, our fears, and destinies 
should "be the common property of the neighbourhood. 
In any case, so it was ; and I, the youngest, and the 
only girl— .“a poor little soul that never knew its 
mother,” I often heard myself called in my early 
childhood— was specially singled out for the watchful 
care of my neighbours. My father would not send 
me to sthooL He was often reasoned with about the 


matter, but he stood firm. We were compelled then 
to have governesses. Those poor governesses ! not 
for the world would I have been in their place. They 
were watched, advised, lectured, warned. Nothing 
they did was perfectly right. If they were young 
there could be no doubt that they had designs upon 
my brothers ; if advanced in years, they were neither 
too old nor too plain to set their caps at my father. 
Then they worked me too hard, or they did not work 
me enough. Mary was growing up a dunce, or 
Mary was turning into a blue -stocking. When the 
last, a lady for whom I felt a sincere regard, was dis- 
missed, shortly af^er a conversation between my father 
and Miss Ashley, I earnestly entreated that no new 
governess might be engaged. 

My father granted my wish. Probably he also was 
tired of continually seeing new faces at his table. I 
was permitted to prosecute my studies alone. My 
father directed my reading ; Henry gave an hour in 
the evening to teaching me Latin and Greek ; James 
endeavoured to instil into me so much knowledge 
of men and manners as it is right and proper for 
girls to be provided with ; Eugene introduced me to 
the world of poetry, and opened my eyes to see won- 
derful things in the earth and heavens ; and an 
ancient gentleman of the village who had a history 
in his pallid face, and who carried about in his sunken 
eyes the ashes of a spent enthusiasm— ashes which, 
on rare occasions, showed the quick kindling of a life 
not yet extinct«-taught me to sing and to play, and to 
talk French. He was a Frenchman, and the rumour 
had long since gone abroad that it was impossible 
for him to return to his native country ; that in his 
early manhood he had committed some terrible 
political crime, which doomed him to a life of ob- 
scurity and exile. Some of our friends, Miss Ashley 
amongst their number, thought pay father wrong in 
allowing the friendship— it amounted to that — between 
me and my old music-master. But here, again, he was 
firm. Whatever Mr.- Dubois might have been in the 
days that were gone, what he was now was evident to 
all. The high sibul and noble heart of an honourable 
gentleman shone through the shrunken, withered 
husk of the broken man. 

“He can do no harm to Mary,” my father said, 
“and she may do good to him.'^’ 

So the old French teacher, my first hero, became 
almost a member of our family, and from him I learnt 
my love, not of music alone, but^of all that inharmo- 
nious in movement and action. 

When the event happened which so entirely changed 
the current of my life, this state of things had been 
going on for some time. 

As regarded the other members of the family, 
Henfy was reading in a barrister’s chambers, and 
went to town daily— qur village was only about 
twenty miles from London ; James was articled to 
a solicitor ; and Eugene had not yet chosen a profes- 
sion. 

The event to which I allude was the arrival of our 
cousin Nina. We were not unaware of Nina’s exist- 
ence. There was in my father’s* study, hanging op- 
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posite to his table, the picture of a beautiful lady. 
Often, during my childhood, he showed me this 
picture: he told me it was that of his step-sister, 
whom, before he was married to our mother, he had 
loved more than anything upon earth. He would 
tell me, looking up with tender eyes at the lovely 
face, how he and she had lived together, playing, 
talking, working, having one mind about ail things, 
never a cloud crossing the heaven of their affection, 
till the sad day when they were separated. And I 
knew from the pain in my father’s face that there 
was something sadder even than the separation in 
his retrospect. But he would shake off the sadness. 


when, with a look in his face which was terrible, 
which made me weep as I had never wept before, 
our father said to us, “ Your aunt Laura is dead.’’ 

That was all ; it seemed as if he could not say 
more. 

We were dressed in black, and a tablet was put up 
in the church, which I read Sunday after Sunday ; and 
1 longed to ask my father if my cousin still lived, and 
where she was, and if we should ever see her now ; 
but I dared not for that look in his face. 

And so again the weeks and months slipped by, 
and, though I did not forget Nina, the desire to speak 
about her died down. 



'“HUSH ! hush!' sue said, 'my dear child”' (a 42). 


“ I have not seen her again,” he would say; “but 
there is no reason why I should not. She has a little 
I girl, Mary, about your age. I am tiying to persuade 
them td pay us a visit. You would be pleased ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I should be pleased.” That was a poor 
word to express my feelings. When I left my father 
my heart was always full of my beautiful aunt, and 
the little cousin, the girl-companion of my own age. 
I repeated, in anticipation, my father’s experience. 
Nina and I would be all in all one to the other, 
even as he and his sister had been. 

But days passed into months, months into years, 
and my dream was not realised. My father, though 
he looked as much as ever at the picture in his study, 
left off speaking to me about my aunt. Then at last 
came the sad morning, always to be remembered. 


But one day— it was about eight months before that 
evening walk which forms a landing-place for my 
memories— my father came into the school-room, 
where, all alone, 1 was working at my Greek for 
Henry. He made some remarks about my solitude, 
asked if 1 never felt lonely, and said smilingly that 
I must not let my brothers kill me with hard work ; 
young girls should have recreation. 

It was a rare thing for my father to seek me out 
in the morning, for at that time he was generally deep 
in his books. I believed he had a purpose in speaking 
to me, and 1 was scarcely surprised when he asked if 
1 would not like a girl-companion of my own age to 
study with me. 

Naturally my thoughts flew at once to my cousin, 
and, full of excitement, I asked if he had head'd from 
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her, if she was coming to pay us the long-promised 
visit ; whereat my father showed some surprise. 
Had I remembered all this time, he said, the stories 
he told me so long ago ? 

And when I told him that I never could forget them, 
that Nina, my unknown cousin, the child of my beau- 
tiful aunt, whom he had loved so tnuch, was to me the 
much-wished-for, the often-thought-of, was to me the 
subject of many a dream, the hmine of many a 
romantic tale, when I said that the chief desire of 
my life was to- see and know her, when — for once a 
tongue of the age which mine boasted at that period 
is set loose it is apt to run far— when I went on to ex- 
patiate upon all 1 would do for her, how 1 would love 
her, attend upon her, make her forget her troubles, make 
her love us so that she would never wish to leave us 
again, if only I could once have her, have her in the 
house, have her near me, my father took me in his 
arms and kissed me. 

He Was not wont to use terms of endearment, and 
they had a special value from his lips. Upon this 
occasion he called me his child, his darling, and 
^ blessed me for my loving heart and affectionate 
tenacity of memory. 

“ I have been a coWard, Mary,” he said ; “ I feared 
to speak to you of your cousin. I was afraid I might 
break down. You see I have had sad and anxious 
thoughts about her. I could not communicate those 
to you : you would not have understood them ; and 
now when 1 heard that she wanted a home, which 
means, of course, that sh'e will come to us, I began to 
reproach myself. I might, I thought, have accustomed 
you to the idea of this change, I might have spoken to 
you about your consin, and taught you to love her ; 
for, as it is, 1 could not have been surprised if you had 
shrunk from my proposal of bringing to our home, for 
good, one w^o is a complete stranger to you.” 

“ And all that proves,” I said, “ that you did not 
know me, my dear father. Nina is not at all a 
stranger to me, and the idea of seeing her makes me 
nearly wild with delight. When will she come ?” 

He mentioned the day. It was not very distant. 
He told me further that Nina’s father had died during 
an absence from home. “The poor child, I hear, 
adorod him,” my father added; “we must not be 
surprised if she is a little melancholy at first.” 

Little more passed between my father and me 
upon that occasion. He returned to his study. I 
began to occupy myself immediately with setting 
apart and fitting up in the best taste a room for 
my unknown cousin. 

Muslin and ribbons, pictures and pottery, were 
brought into requisition. My father bought me 
new furniture, pretty and bright. Nina’s room, 
looking out on the orchard, and the fields and 
common beyond, was, I flattered myself, a- perfect 
little Paradise, and in it I now spent the greater 
part of my time. 

I was there one afternoon, turning over the leaves of 
the books I had brought up, a miscellaneous collec- 
tion put together with the greatest care and judgment, 
to arrange 4n her book-shelves, dipping here and there. 


as a lover of books is apt to do idly when called upon 
to meddle with them. 

I was told that Miss Ashley was in the drawing- 
room, and wished to see me. 1 felt tempted to excuse 
myself, and indeed only the conviction that if I failed 
her she would ask for my father, and worry him pro- 
bably about some parish matter, induced me to over- 
come my disinclination to see her. 

I went down-stairs. There, to my profound irrita- 
tion, 1 discovered that my heroic determination had 
been fruitlessly made. 

“ I have just seen your father,” said our friend. “ I 
am afraid I vexed him a little. There is no need for you 
to look so indignant, my dear. There are some things 
which ought not be left unsaid, even though they give 
us pain. Do you think in a raised key ; I suppose 
I did not yet look perfectly calm — “ that it is a plea^ 
sure to ffie to give people unpalatable advice ? ” 

I might have answered in a way that would have 
surprised Miss Ashley. She was my father’s friend, 
and 1 was bound to treat her with respect. 

I said coldly, “Oh ! of course not.” 

“ Of course not,” she echoed. “ I am sure I some- 
times think I will give up advising people. At best 
the office is an ungrateful one.” 

“If she only would!” I thought: but that was too 
much to hope for. I made some commonplace remark 
about advice. 

She went on, in the tone still of one “ wounded in 
the house of her friends.” “ And, as it happens, it is 
of you 1 have been thinking, Mary. It was on your 
behalf I advised your father.” 

This was worse and worse. I was driven to say, 
with flashing eyes, that ^ my father was quite capable 
of judging what was best for me, and even if not, I 
had rather a thousand times abide , by his judgment 
than have him troubled with advice concerning 
me.” 

Miss Ashley’s raised brows and shrugged shoulders, 
which answered my indignation, made me feel that I 
had spoken foolishly. In her eyes I was only “ show- 
ing a little temper.” This was Miss Ashley’s ordinary 
phrase for describing the resliveness sometimes dis- 
played by the untutored under her gentle discipline. 

“ Don’t be absurd, my dear child,” she said quietly, 
“ you are not a baby now. It is time you should leave 
childish things behind you. Your position, as head of 
your father’s house, calls upon you to be reasonable 
and thoughtful. You ought to be instructed abogt the 
position of your family. You oughjt to study the 
character of its different members. For instance, 
you have great influence with your*brothcr Eugene. 
Why don’t you stimulate him ? Arouse his ambition. 
Let him see that you can only feel contempt for an 
idler, that all women must.” 

“If you have come to speak about Eugene ” 

I began. She stopped me. 

“ I have not. I know your infatuation, and your 
poor father’s, which is far more serious ; you know my 
views. No; I want to speak to you about another 
matter. I hear your father intends to take a new 
inmate into his house ” 
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I literally bounded on my seat. 

“ And you have been advisinj; him against it ? ” 

Miss Ashley smiled, and with a grand backward 
sweep of her hand, “ Hush ! hush ! ” she said. “ My 
dear child, my dear little Mary, if you only knew how 
childish this impulsiveness of yours is— this rushing to 
conclusions ! Can’t you be calm for a few moments ? 
can’t you wait till I have spoken?" 

I coloured, and my head drooped. I felt I had been 
ridiculous. 

“ Far be it from me,” went on Miss Ashley superbly, 
“ to use my influence against generous and noble deeds. 
Your father wishes to adopt this poor orphan” — I 
suppose I am ultra-sensitive ; I did not like these 
words “poor orphan,” as applied to our Nina — “let 
him do as he desires,” she proceeded,” with another 
magnifleent wave of the hand, “ only,” emphatically, 
“ let the thing be entered upon wisely ; let every one 
concerned have their eyes open ; count the cost ; let 
there be no concealments, no slightest occasion for 
future recriminations.” 

Generally a puzzle to me, Miss Ashley was that day 
more puzzling than ever, but warned by previous 
defeats I guarded myself from indignant excitement. 

“ I don’t know what you mean by concealments,” I 
said wearily, “and as to recriminations, who is to 
recriminate ? and what arc they to recriminate 
about ? ” 

“Mary, my dear child,” said Miss Ashley, “your 
simplicity is adorable, your father should be proud of 
possessing your confidence so entirely. But that is 
all the more reason that you should not be put upon. 
Tell me now frankly — as between woman and woman 
—do you know anything aboflt your cousin ? ” 

“ I know that she is the daughter of my father’s 
dead sister.” 

“ Nothing more ?” 

“What more is necessary ?” 

“ My sweet little innocent ! your cousin had a 
father.” 


“ Her father is dead.” 

“ But wlio and what was he ? ” 

“ He was a good man or my aunt would not have 
loved him.” 

“ Mary, you are too fond of platitudes ; it is absurd 
besides to answer a question of fact with a statement 
of feeling. I ask you — I have your father’s permis- 
sion — have you heard anything about your cousin’s 
father — his position, I mean— his social status— his 
manner of life ? ” 

“No.” 

“Your father, I know, has told you nothing; no 
one else has done so ? ” 

“ I never speak to any one about my family.” 

“ Your family ! There you are, running away with 
an idea again. Your aunt’s husband was a 
member of your family. However, ‘ thereby hangs a 
tale.’ I have not time to tell it now, but — ” 

“ I do not wish to hear it,” 1 said hotly. “ If iny 
father wished me to know it he would have told me.” 

But Miss Ashley only continued to smile in her 
superior way. “ What a hot-headed child it is ! ” she 
said, tapping me lightly on the cheek. “ Know, my 
little Dame Quixote, that your father wishes me to tell 
you the whole story. He agrees with me that you. 
ought to know it, but he feels unequal to the effort of 
telling it to you himself.” 

For the first time in my life I felt angry with my 
dear father. After all that had passed between us 
there was surely no necessity to employ anollier to 
tell me what was in his heart. But also I felt that 
further resistance to Miss Ashley’s will was in vain. 
She asked for my company at her after-dinner tea that 
evening. I accepted the invitation knowing that I 
was to hear the story. If I had known then, as I 
know now, what arguments she used to persuade my 
father, I would have acted ver)’^ differently. But as 
James said- -he says the same still with far less reason 
— I was young ; 1 did not know the world. 

END or CHAPTEK THE TIIIKD. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN AT CHRISTMAS. 


f HRISTMAS gatherings, if not entirely con- 
fined to the family, are as a rule mainly 
composed of relatives, possibly of all ages. 
I know one happy home where four 
generations have assembled for the last 
threq Christmas Days. 

Unfortunately, family parties do not 
inevitably mean concord, though they ought to do so. 
There are always some lonely people whom it is a 
charity to include in the invitations ; and while con- 
ferring a kindness, a hostess may possibly by their 
presence be tending to preserve the general harmony. 

The one ingredient to be universally infused is 
gladness. Everybody can, at all events, eftdeavour to 
bring goodwill and a smiling countenance to the 
festive board, banishing for a time the recollection 
of cvery-day worries. There is all the rest of the year 


to think of them. This is peculiarly the children’s 
time, and we would have them as happy as we were 
in the old Christmas Days of long ago. 

The party may assemble only on Christmas Day, 
or the house may be full from Christmas Eve until 
over Twelfth Night ; in both cases much depends upon 
the hostess. 

1 think it was Lord Bcaconsfield who said that 
happiness was atmosphere. To bring about a general 
feeling of enjoyment, much depends on the surround- 
ings. The house must be cheerful, tlic ruling power 
animated. It is worth while to bestow some little 
trouble on the decoration of the rooms. Have plenty 
of shining holly, and laurel too, and don’t omit the 
mistletoe, for we have long ago forgotten all about the 
paganism, magic, and superstition which surrounded 
it, and have relegated it to scenes of sdcial merri- 
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mcnt. Many a shipload 1 have seen despatched from 
St. Malo, the French people hardly understanding its 
subsequent purpose, and a very good trade is done 
with it in the West of England. 

I like to see a motto of welcome wrought in holly 
hanging in the hall, and in the yearly volume of 
-Cassell^s Family Magazine for 1877 there is an 
article, “ How to Decorate the House at Christmas-* 
time,** with many useful suggestions. Flowers brighten 
up a room wonderfully, and should you have enough 
and to spare, 1 would advocate the American plan of 
making bells and balls of flowers to hang beneath 
chandeliers and over doors. They look best entirely 
of one kind of bloom. The balls are easily made by 
tying the ends with string, the bells require a founda- 
tion of the bell shape. Last year we made this of 
crinoline wire covered with coarse muslin about twelve 
inches long, and hid it entirely with mistletoe ; the 
waxen berries looked extremely pretty among the 
greenery as it hung over the doorway. 

See that there is an abundance of Christmas litera- 
ture about. Servants and children as well as the grown- 
up guests delight in looking at pictures. A pretty, 
well-written story of Christmas happiness is worit to 
diffuse a sense of enjoyment among its readers. The 
glowing freshly- written pictures of the Christmas 
shops and the holiday people in the Christmas 
numbers of our magazines inspire us with a re- 
newed power of happiness as each season comes 
round. 

Be sure that your hearth burns brightly. Though 
the yule log of Scandinavian origin is no longer drawn 
in by household retainers, bestridden by old Father 
Christmas, to be kept alight if possible to Candlemas, 
you will have no bad substitute in a fair-sized piece of 
ship^s timber crackling in the grate. 

It docs not come within my province to enter upon 
the question of Christmas cheer. The board should 
be as liberally spread as means will allow. Children 
delight in a substantial tea, over which their elders 
can preside before their own Christmas dinner is 
served. An abundance of crackers and bon-bons add 
to the general fun — which, by-thc-by, I have known 
enhanced by drawing lots for partners at the dinner- 
table. 

Everybody likes presents, and presents are in- 
separably connected with the season. Queen Eliza- 
beth so delighted in them that even her “kitchen 
wenches” presented her with lozenges; and fans, 
bracelets, and treasures of all kinds poured into the 
royal lap when December came. 

There are two points to be considered: first, what 
to give, and then how best to make the giving a source 
of pleasure. The poor should not be forgotten. A 
good plan is the Christmas basket, carried pedlar 
fashion into the hall, and its contents distributed by 
all the members of the family to the poorer neighbours 
invited to be present, and to the servants. Such 
charity is doubly welcome accompanied by kindly 
words and wishes, and it greatly delights the young 
people tOgsee their handiwork appreciated. 

Christmas-trees, which the Prince Consort intro- 


duced among us nearly forty years ago, have estab- 
lished their fame, and there is not much that is new 
to be told about them. They have this drawback, 
that in removing the presents there is a danger of fire ; 
and it is not a bad arrangement to hang the tree 
itself with beads and glittering balls brilliantly 
lighted, and set the presents round the tabic well 
wrapped up, a small lighted doll's-candle by each; 
the children are thus able to examine their gifts 
by the light of their very own candle. A snow- 
ball about a yard in circumference, made in two 
halves, with calico covered with wadding, on a wire 
foundation, filled with presents, may be rolled into the 
room and allowed to burst open, when a general 
scramble ensues. A gipsy-tent rigged up in a back 
drawing-room, with a presiding gipsy up to her work, 
who distributes the gifts with an appropriate word or 
two to each recipient, or a post office or parcels 
delivery office, with some bustling officials, may be 
made to produce a great deal of fun. We had a very 
successful distribution once from a hen’s nest, con- 
cocted out of a clothes-basket, the gifts wrapped up to 
represent eggs, and the whole surmounted by a stuffed 
hen ; but it went off so well because we had a clever 
henwife, who, dressed in flowered skirts and a high 
pointed cap like Mother Hubbard, delighted every- 
body. Another year we had a Cheap Jack, who made 
many of us forget the pleasure our presents gave us 
by the roars of laughter he produced, standing in the 
centre of the drawing-room ottomari, and, with many 
a merry bon-moty scattering the parcels here and there. 
The Mummers, the Lord of Misrule, St. Nicholas, or 
Knecht Rupert may be made to put in an appearance 
and give away the pfesents. Knecht Rupert, in 
Germany, makes the distribution according to the 
deserts of the children, dressed in a white robe, a 
mask, flaxen wig, and high buskins. The Lord of 
Misrule wears the high top-boots of Charles II.’s 
time, ruff Jit throat, and a flowing robe. He dis- 
appeared in 1640, but before that he presided over 
Christmas festivities in the houses of the king and 
nobles, swid the Mayor of London, from Allhallow Eve 
to Candlemas Day. He has been resuscitated of late 
for the special purpose of present-giving on more than 
one occasion. 

A Christmas ship has the advantage of being very 
pretty, and of exercising some ingenuity. A boy 
clever at carpentering could even make a good-sized 
one. The presents are cqncealed in the hol& ; two 
feet long is a good size, and the rigging crystallised 
with alum to look like snow is a great improve- 
ment. 

These distributions, may take place at night or 
during the day, but at this season there is plenty to 
amuse during the day-time— -long walks, when the 
weather is favourable, or maybe skating, and a good 
game of battledore and shuttlecock— or the improve- 
ment upon it. Badminton— in-doors,* if it rains; in 
which case, too, let me recommend bean-bags. For 
this makp four bags six inches square, of strong holland, 
and half fill them with dry peas. The two players 
stand before each other, a bag in each hand, and 
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throw simultaneously with both hands. The bag 
hurled from the right hand must pass to the left hand 
of the vis-a-vis^ while the bag in the left hand is passed 
to the right, and the left hand receives the opponent’s 
bag from his right hand. The double movement is 
difficult, and requires knack, but is good exercise. 

If the skating-ground be near the house, some hot 
drinks are most acceptable, especially to those standing 
on the banks. 1 give the recipe for one which is 
always approved, viz., egg wine : — Beat up two eggs, 
and add a little cold water; boil one pint of elder 
wine with spice, then beat all well together, pouring 
from one vessel to the other, replace it on the fire 
till it boils, and drink when quite hot. 

When the Vicar of Wakefield’s altered fortunes 
obliged him to repair with his family to a distant 
neighbourhood, we read how his new parishioners 
“ kept up the Christmas Carol, sent true love knots on 
Valentine’s Morning, ate pancakes on Shrovetide, 
showed their wit on the first of April, and religiously 
cracked nuts on Michaelmas Eve;” and these 
observances of old customs would seem to savour of a 
taste for simple pleasures. If carol-singing be one of 
them, it is certainly being revived amongst us, and 
this delightful form of musical amusement by young 
people is a Christmas pleasure worth cultivating. 
“ God rest you, merry Gentlemen,” and “ Nowell, 
Nowell,” date back to Henry VI. ’s time ; “ Come let 
us all sweet Carols sing ” is of German origin ; and 
“We three Kings of Orient are,” American ; but there 
are many admirable collections. 

If you bring your entertainments from without, 
there is a choice of conjuring, a Punch and Judy show, 
bell- ringing, fantocinni, and the magic lantern. In the 


latter each year there are marked improvements, and 
you may follow the fortunes of Tam o’ Shanter, Don 
Quixote, the Forty Thieves, and Johnny Gilpin, or visit 
the scenes of the Afghan or the Zulu War, or discover 
the wonders of the microscope, or enjoy the pranks of 
a Christmas pantomime as displayed from the lens on 
the white sheet. 

Besides bagatelle, loto, spelicans, dominoes, and the 
rest, there are some newer games, such as Chinese 
Gong, viz., a wooden stand with a pasteboard gong 
having a hole in the centre, into which the players throw 
one of six balls, which fall into numbered receptacles : 
Patches!, or Homeward-bound, a round game between 
draughts and fox and geese ; gobang, fishponds. 
“ How Stanley attained Congo,” “ Doggett’s coat and 
badge boat-race,” are amusing too, and each week 
something new is brought out. 

Recitations are just now very fashionable, and it is 
quite worth while to prepare some beforehand. Do 
not let them be too pathetic. Shakesperian readings 
always please, I mean those in which each part is read 
by a different person, but read carefully, and studied 
beforehand. A diversity of such amusement each 
evening would make a fortnight or three weeks pass 
all too quickly, and render the remembrance of 
Christmas time memorably pleasant. Recitations 
from good and entertaining authors never come 
amiss. 

I cannot do better than conclude with one of the 
best of Christmas good wishes, which wc owe to 
one of them : “ Many merry Christmases, many happy 
New Years, unbroken friendships, great accumu- 
lation of cheerful recollections, affection on earth, and 
heaven at last.” Ardern Holt. 


GARDENING IN DECEMBER. 


^ERHAPS we are growing weary of the old 
year, but at all events we know for a cer- 
tainty that the old year is growing weary 
of us, for very soon we shall be bidding 
adieu to it. Not unfrequently we weary 
of our very pleasures, and find ourselves 
craving after some new and unbeaten track 
of recreation. A new thing — a real “ hit ” 
in Christmas cards, or a new game that 
would even cut out lawn tennis, which in 
its turn has supplanted the once popular 
croquet— would probably make the fortune 
of the inventor. Even at this season of 
the year, when we are all so happy in the 
prospect of our annual fireside reunion, 
is it not possible that perhaps a certain 
portion of our happiness is derived from 
the mere fact that we are entering upon a fienu year ? 
Well, and doubtless this is natural and justifiabte 
enough. But it may be asked, what has all this 
prelude to do with gardening? Nothing,* perhaps, 
saving only that wc gardeners are of opinion that 
the familiar yet ever-new delights of our craft con- 


trast rtiost favourably with any pleasure that can be 
attained ^in this feverish and restless chase after a new 

\ 

“Here we arc again” then — as the childrens 
favourite jester will soon tell us — “here wc are 
again,” all ^rosy from our hearty and invigorating 
work, with t^e spud over our shoulder and the trowel 
in our hand ;; “ here we are again,” with the frost- 
spangled landscape for our scenery, nor are we in 
any degree wdary of our performance, as time we 
hope will show. 

December, the^i, being not unnaturally a month for 
retrospect, we mfay perhaps with advantage, before 
giving our few gleneral hints for gardening opera- 
tions at this timfe of the year, look back and say 
a word upon our /failures and successes, and upon 
the possible causes of each. Up to the end of 
March in this y^iar 1880, that will soon be a thing of 
the past, we gan'deners were in great hope, January 
and February wtere “seasonable” to the very letter, 
and in the thind month we augured most favourably 
from the good “ peck of dust” But ff we took fright 
at the return of the cold in April, we £(bt almost into 



Gardening in December. 
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a state of panic in the month of May. The 
unhappy swallows, who had barely unpacked ^ 
after their arrival, flew about in trepidation. 

A long drought coupled with an east wind that blew 
at times almost a hurricane, for the first three weeks 
of the month, made us anxious everywhere. Oh, 
you “merrie monthe of Maye!** despite the charm 
which still lingers about your name, we think of • 
abandoning you altogether to the poets and the 
cuckoos. Well, and what happened ? We could 
get nothing to grow, yet some of us unwisely 
began bedding-out very early in the month. In- 
deed, every one must have remarked, both this 
year and last, that even by the close of the sum- 
mcr most of our bedding-out plants bad never 
attained the growth and size which was their wont 
in past summers. The moral of all this is : do not 
be impatient to begin bedding-out early in the 
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month. And now what happened in the fruit-garden ? 
Our walls were ablaze with peach and nectarine blos- 
som. It was very pretty to look at, but for all practical 
purposes, alas ! we might in most places as well have 
plucked it off and given it to the little children 
for their May-day sport. Peaches and nectarines 
were selling in the September following for as much 
as ninepence apiece. We should, then, have been 
more particular in our protection of the blossom in 
such an unprecedented month as last May was. 

But it is time that we said something upon, the gar- 
dening routine for the bleak and dark month that is 
now upon us. The gloriously rich autumn weather, 
that was of such priceless value for the hanxst ^nd 
for the hops, made us hardly conscious indeed that 
autumn had come. Hence the foliage remained on 
our trees unusually long. But all is down now, and 
very possibly a good deal has still been allowed to 
lie carelessly about. Yet it is annoying to pass along 
some of our country roads at the fall of the year, and 
to be half choked by the smoke of the burning leaves. 
Why all this waste merely to save a little trouble? 
Leaves, if got together when dry, make admirable 
litter for our pigs ; indeed you will see on our 
commons many of the more thoughtful and provi- 
dent of the poor gathering up leaves and carrying 
them off in sacks for the endless purposes for 
which they arc useful. If we do not care to go to 
the expense of sea-kale pots, we manage as well as 
wc can with leaves over our kale, perhaps placing 
some old box first of all over the kale itself and 
then piling the leaves on. These leaves, again, we 
pile up in the open part of some unused pig-sty and 
allow them to rot down f»r leaf-mould, or some 
perhaps we put away under the shelter of the sty 
itself, in order to keep them in a dry state for 
other purposes ; and, lastly, perhaps the most 
common use that we find for them is to dig them 
in, for they make admirable manure. A stroll 
at almost any time of the year under the trees 
of some large preserve or plantation will show you 
what the condition of the soil is, if only you arc 
at the trouble to turn it over with your foot or 
walking-stick. A rich dark mould, almost fragrant, 
is what you will find underneath ; and recollect that 
Dame Nature has been the only gardener. No 
rake or spud or hoe has probably for many years 
ever been seen there, but season after season have the 
leaves .blown down and rotted upon the surface. The 
lesson, then, as to what use to put our leaves to is 
sufficiently apparent. Our hedge, rose, or gooseberry 
cuttings —anything prickly, in fact— should always, 
however, be burnt, or the consequences of having 
these pointed fragments all about or immediately 
under the ^uper-soil are by no means pleasant for 
the hands. 

A well-selected assortment of shrubs and ever- 
greens in the garden is especially useful at this time 
of the year, for they help much to relieve the eye as it 
wanders over the now barren and naked and leafless 
branches of other trees. 

Moreover, now is a good time of the year, when the 


sap is all down, for making or altering a shrubbery, 
provided always that we have good open weather and 
little or no frost, and this is really very often the case 
in the month before Christmas. Evergreens, then, 
from the very fact of their variety of foliage, both in 
colour and form, arc for the most part our flowers just 
now, where at least wc have no greenhouse or conser- 
vatory. How marked, for instance, is the contrast 
between the ordinary and the Portugal laurel ! This 
latter will in some localities run up to tree-like 
dimensions, and in the case of setting up a shrub- 
bery, say on some embankment or gentle slope, pos- 
sibly with the object of shutting out some ugly 
building or unsightly outhouse, it is well to fiavc 
these Portugal laurels for your top row. Then, again, 
there is a great variety in all the Pinus and fir tribe, 
less perhaps though in the Arbutus family. Avoid, 
however, in making a shrubbery, that too common 
error of having your trees put in too closely together * 
—in fact *of having too many. The demand made 
upon the nutritious properties of the soil, as well as 
the drip from one upon the other, is fatal to their 
well-being, and in a year or even less you will find 
that some have died outright. An admirable time of 
year this is, too, for laying out a lawn ; take care 
to have your surface well and carefully levelled be- 
fore your turfs are laid down ; a turf is generally a 
foot wide and three feet long, so that a very little 
arithmetical power will be sufficient to tell you the 
number of turfs required when once you have got 
the dimensions of your lawn that is to be. Perhaps 
from eight to ten shillings per hundred is their price, 

A good deal of our work at this time of year is of 
course done under our glass, if we arc fortunate enough 
to possess such a luxury. And very often the happy 
proprietor of a small pit in which he can hardly stand 
upright, and where his space is very confined, finds 
a greater delight in attention to his bedding-out stock 
of cuttings and his few camellias and cinerarias than 
the Duke of Omnium himself, who rarely enters his 
pineries and his graperies at all. As we have said 
before, the routine management of our pit or green- 
house at this time of the year must always vary with 
the weather which is upon us. If anything, however, 
err rather on the side of having your house too cold 
than too hot by overheating your stove. Your 
plants will feel all the more keenly the severity of 
January, which has yet to come, if you are fond now 
of keeping up perpetual large fires. Be guided by 
your shilling thermometer that of course you hang 
up in your greenhouse, and let your temperature be 
at from forty to fifty degrees by day, and from thirty- 
six to forty by night. Nor be now too fond of tlie 
watering-pot: it may almost during this and the next 
month be discarded. Avoid also at this time of the 
year shifting your plants— repotting we‘ mean—for 
occasionally the new soil round the roots of your 
plant might . Injure it, more particularly if it bo very 
damp. 

Re-arranging your greenhouse just now, however, is 
quite another thing, and a pleasant day is often passed 
in this way when the snow is lying 'thict on the 
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ground and we can do little outside ; dirty pots, too, 
may then be washed and neatly put away; odd 
pieces of tile for crocks and drainage got together, 
und the names of plants written on little smooth 
and flat pieces of wood ready to place by your 
flowers. These, of course, can be bought all pro- 
perly painted, but there is a satisfaction in doing all 
these sort of things oneself on a pouring wet day 
in the carpenter’s room, or perhaps the children's play- 
room. 

In dry and frosty weather, turn over your compost 
heaps, so as to get the frost to act well upon the 
interior— in plain terms, turn your soil inside out— and 
then pick out all the grubs and insects which you 
have probably disturbed in their deep winter sleep, 
and speedily consign them to a yet deeper slumber. 
Wo gardeners must be content to be called cruel 


sometimes ; yet there is a distinction between being 
so and being called so. 

And those few plants near our window that we call 
our window garden, we must not forget them. Plenty 
of light, very little water, and protection from frost 
at night, is what they want. In very severe weather 
don't let them stand too near the window— your 
window with a south aspect of course. But during 
the best of the day give them plenty of air, or at 
all events sotne. Death is coming, we know, speedily 
enough to hurry away 1880, but through a window 
that 'is never opened it finds its way stealthily but 
surely, not only to flowers inside, but to* their 
owners. Open the windows then — and once this 
month even at midnight, to hear those bells from 
the venerable grey tower 

** Ring out the old, ring in the new,” 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 


BY A. G. PAYNK, AUTHOR OF 

HE great difficulty in dealing with ' 
the subject of Christmas dinners 
is that anything in the shape of 
novelty will cause the dinner to 
cease to be a Christmas one. A 
Christmas dinner, to my think- 
ing, docs not mean a dinner at 
Christmas, but roast beef, goose, 
turkey, plum-pudding, mince- 
pics, &. Were we to have, say, roast beef, plum- 
pnclcling, and mince-pics in August, the one remark 
that every person present would make, would be— 

“ Why, this is quite a Christmas dinner ! ” I will 
therefore give a few suggestions in regard to these 
essentials, and pass on to a few dishes that may be 
made at Christmas time, and which will form nice 
and suitable additions to Christmas dinner-parties not 
necessarily given on the day of the feast itself. 

First, the beef— the large sirloin which the butcher 
assures us is Christmas beefy as if he would fain have 
us believe that bullocks about this time of the year 
become for a short period superior animals to what 
they arc at other periods. I will not enter into the 
roasting beyond saying an open fire is, of course, 
best, but much depends upon the way it is served. 
First impress upon your cook the importance 
of having the dish on which it is served hot — not 
warm— so hot that the carrier up-stairs wants a cloth 
in each hand to prevent the fingers being burnt. Next 
a little gravy in the dish— enough, of course, for the 
first help all round. Let the rest of the gravy be kept 
in a saucepan, and brought up nearly boiling, and 
poured over the joint in time for the second help. Let 
the carver help not too’ largely at starting, and then 
for the second help let a fresh pile of hot plates 
appear, and a clean knife- and fork all round. 

As a rule, in middle-class families, the Christmas 
dinner i^ essentially a family one, and there are 
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few if any entrdes. JThcrc is a great deal of nonsense 
talked in the present day about giving servants 
trouble. To some a second help on a hot plate, with 
fresh hot gravy, in distinction to the smeary plate with 
wafers of fat, that the plate which contained the first 
held of necessity becomes, means the difference be- 
tween a good dinner and a poor one. 

For a roast goose or turkey the same directions 
hold good : send up a little gravy to start with, and 
then send the tureen down to be filled up with hot 
gravy later on, when it is wanted for the second help. 
Apple sauce possesses the amiable quality of keeping 
itself hot, even in the coldest weather, for a considerable 
period, if made in any quantity. 

With regard to plum-pudding, I think the chief fault, 
especially where there arc children, is that too great an 
effort is made to make it as rich as possible. It 
no more follows that the richest pudding is the best 
than that you would improve hot bacon by buttering it. 
For grown-up people who just taste the pudding, it 
docs not matter so much ; but children want to enjoy 
it, and themselves afterwards ; try and avoid making 
these two things incompatible. 

Mince-pies are generally made a day or two before- 
hand, and cooks sometimes forget what a long time 
they take in getting hot through. . A mince-pie to be 
worth anything must be hot enough to burn your 
mouth. Hot crust with the mincemeat lukewarm in 
the middle— and I think we must all admit that we 
can remember mince-pies in this condition— is a sad 
failure, especially considering what a lot of trouble 
has been taken over making the mincemeat, &c. 

A very nice wind-up to a Christmas dinner is — or 
rather was, some five-and-twenty years ago— a nice 
Stilton cheese and some fresh crisp celery. Unfortu- 
nately, I am unable to tell you what has become of 
the Stilton cheeses like what I can remember in the 
time 1 allude to. 
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If you have boiled turkey and oyster sauce you will 
find it a great improvement, as well as a great saving, 
to get a tin of oysters, in addition of course to some 
fresh ; but the tin will sjive buying so many fresh, 
which'are now very dear. Take the fresh oysters and 
open them over a basin, saving the liquor. Scald the 
oysters for a few seconds, and put them by. Add 
the tin of oysters to the oyster liquor, and both to 
some milk, boiled separately. Thicken with a little 
white roux or butter and flour. Or, as milk is used, 
you can thicken with a little arrowroot or corn-flour, 
which is less troublesome. Then rub the whole 
through a wire sieve with a wooden spoon. The un- 
eatable tinned oysters when thus reduced to pulp not 
only help to thicken the sauce, but materially add to 
the flavour. 

Indeed, I would ask you next time you have, say, a 
piece of boiled codfish to try some oyster sauce this 
way without any fresh oysters in it. Take the tin and 
boiled milk, &c., and rub the oysters through the wire 
sieve, and'Call it if you like oyster melted butter. In 
any case, whether arrowroot is used to thicken or not, 
butter must be added, and melted into the sauce; 
the more butter, the richer the sauce. Do not forget 
also to add a little cayenne pepper, a good tea-spoon- 
ful or more of anchovy sauce, this latter being a 
great improvement, and a few drops of lemon-juice. 
Now that tins of oysters can be bought for 4id. this 
oyster sauce is well worth making. The same sauce 
moistened with white stock makes good oyster soup 
without any oysters in it. A small tin of mushrooms 
can be added to the soup, sliced up. It is very nice 
and, at any rate, far more economical than buying 
fresh oysters. < 

A nice entrde at Christmas, v/hen, owing to the 
c(fld weather as well as other causes, we can bear 
a somewhat richer living than at ordinary times, is 
Poulet d la Marengo. Take a fowl and half roast 
it in a quick oven or before a fierce fire. Take 
it out, and let it get quite cold, and then cut it 
into small joints, cutting the breast, including the 
merry - thought, into five, and the back into four 
joints. If the fowl is a large one, cut the thigh into 
two; but if small, leave it whole after separating it 
from the drum-stick. I may here. observe that the 
proper way to commence to make Poulet d la Marengo 
on a laige scale, and where there is every facility of 
kitchen utensils, time, &c., is to cut up the fowls raw, 
and fiy the joints in oil or clarified butter till they are 
of a nice brown. In private small kitchens the pre- 
vious method will be found more practicable. Next, 
have ready some good brown gravy, similar to what 
you would serve with a goose or turkey, add to it a tin 
of mushrooms, and two or three table-spoonfuls of 
tomato sauce pulp. Take care the tomato sauce is 
good, and not an acid imitation made chiefly from 
carrots. • 

Warm up the underdone joints of fowl in this sauce, 
letting it stew gently, but not boil. Pile the fowl up in 
the-centre of a dish, and place on it some nicely fried 
eggs. These eggs should be browned all over, not 
cooked like eggs for eggs-and-bacon in a frying-pan 


with a dab of grease, but simply boiled in fat that will 
cover them. Cut some bread into wedges, and fry this 
a nice golden-brown colour in deep fat. When you 
take the bread out of the fat do not put it on a cold 
plate, but on to a hot cloth or, far better, some blotting 
paper, and keep it in a hot place till the fat is drained 
off the bread, which would otherwise taste greasy. A 
few stoned Spanish olives may be used to ornament 
the dish, and will be found an improvement to it in 
flavour as well as appearance. 

Very often at this time of the year there is a great 
deal of cold turkey left. Now, if the turkey be in any 
part at all underdone, it can be cut into small pieces 
and treated in an exactly similar manner. Care 
should be taken in this entree to avoid having the 
joints large, as it is difficult to help oneself to the dish 
in this case without making an awkward upset. Take 
care also when you use turkey that none of the stuffing 
gets mixed up with the Sauce tl la Marengo. 

Stewed pigeons cooked as follows make a nice 
entrde: — Get some small button onions, the size of 
marbles, and fry them a nice brown colour in a little 
butter. Cut the pigeons in half, and brown them 
in the same butter quickly, and then place them 
with the onions in a stewpan with some good gravy 
and a small tin of mushrooms. Take care to skim 
the gravy carefully so that it is not sent to table 
greasy. 

As a rule, in private houses, I think less difficulty is 
experienced in making a variety of sweets than in 
getting any great change in entrdes. I would remind 
you how very useful tinned fruits are, such as pre- 
served peaches, apricots, &c. ; a few tins can always 
be kept in hand, and a few minutes only are required 
for their being served. A great deal can also be done 
in the way of making ornamental borders of rice or 
corn-flour and filling up with preserved fruits. In 
ornamenting sweets, preserved angelica and preserved 
cherries will be constantly found useful, and if a little 
of each is always kept in the house a pretty dish can 
be made at a few moments’ notice. 

There is one set of dishes at the present season 
particularly in vogue, and that is nice little supper 
dishes. 1 will mention one simple and pretty. I will 
first, however, suppose that some cold turkey or some 
cold chicken has been left. Cut the meat from the 
bones, placing the white meat from the breast at the 
top, and surround this piled up in the centre of the 
dish with some ** macedoines ” out of a tin. 1 may 
mention that macedoines can be bought in tins, and 
are cooked mixed vegetables, and form an admir- 
able salad when cold. They can be dressed with oil, 
vinegar, pepper, and salt like an ordinary salad, and 
some hard-boiled eggs can be placed round the base. 
A little chopped beetroot would improve the appear- 
ance of the dish. 

The drum-sticks left from turkeys are best devilled. 
Slice the drum-stick down with a sharp knife to the 
bone in several places, and insert in the cracks some 
French mustard mixed with* cayenne pepper. Then 
butter the leg slightly, and grill it over a fierce fire on 
a gridiron, and serve it quickly like a ch6p. ^ 
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WHERE 
^ hardly 
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can 
be 

' found a topic for 
zoological treat- 
ment which more 
aptly combines 
the scientriicwith 
the familiar than 
the history of 
the insect whose 
name heads the 

present paper. Familiar to the verge of contempt, 
the common fly, which annoys us in summer, tor- 
ments our existence, purloins our dainties, and 
destroys our household belongings, is nevertheless 
an object regarding which no one outside the scientific 
world can well venture to express an opinion. Where 
does it come from ? How is it developed ? How 
docs it live? What is its structure ? These and many 
similar queries might be asked in despair of ordinary 
cultured intelligence. The ignorance which besets the 
history of the fly is really on a par with that which 
surrounds the details of many other common objects. 

That there are flics and flies, is matter of ordinary 
observation. Hence it becomes nccessarj^ as a 
matter of common correctness, to define satisfactorily 
the limits of fly - existence and structure. There 
exist within the limits of the insect world not 
merely common flies, but day-flies, dragon-flies. May- 
flies, and the like. To which group does our common 
fly — f/it! fly par excellence — exhibit closest relation- 
ship.? It may firstly be remarked, in answering this 
question, that in the eyes of the naturalist all true flies 
belong to one order of the insect class. This order 
is that of the Diptcra^ a name easily translatable 
into the word “ two - winged.'' Our common fly 
has but two wings. So also the 
blue - bottles, the crane - flies, or 
"spinning jennies,” the gall-flies, 
which give us the valuable vege- 
table product of that name, and 
all other flies, properly so called, 
possess but two wings. This 
cliaracter may therefore he regarded as an important 
and reliable family feature of the flies ; and it may 
prove of interest to ask and answer the question, 
"Which pair of wings docs the fly and its rela- 
tions possess?” We roust bear in mind that the 
normal number of wings in the insect is four. Bees, 
butterflies, and moths possess four wings ; and the 
beetles, crickets, grasshoppers, and other form^ have 
likewise two pairs of wings ; although in these latter 
insects the front pair of wings is renderedihard and 
horny to serve as covers protecting the hinder and 
serviceable pair when these are folded and at r<st. 
Now the wjpgs of an insect, like its legs, are limited to 
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the chest-region ; and every insect has but three joints 
in its chest. The first joint bears the front pair of legs, 
the second bears the second pair of legs and the first 
pair of wings, whilst the third joint boars the second 
pair of wings and the third and last pair of legs. With 
this knowledge at hand it is easy to discover which 
pair of wings the fly.'lfossesses. If we examine its 
chest, we find that the se^nd joint bears the fly’s 
wings ; but the third a^ l.^t joint, instead of possess- 
ing wings, bears a pdlr o^slendcr filaments named 
halteres or poisers, it is clear that the single 

pair of wings of the fly 'corresponds to the front wings 
of those insects possessing two pairs, and we may 
therefore define all true flics at the outset of our 
studies as insects possessing two wings only, these 
being the front pair. 

No part of fly structure is more wonderful than the 
mouth. Watch a common fly 
alight on a piece of sugar. 

From the under surface of the 
head, apparently, is unfolded 
a long organ lopking very like 
an additional leg; and with 
tliis structure the fly scrapes 
the sugar, licks up the cream, 
spoliates the jam, and as we 
j shall presently note, effects destruction in other and 
varied ways. To unders^ind what the organ in ques- 
tion is, let us briefly glance at the typical structure 
of the insect-mouth. Four sets of organs or appen- 
dages compose the "mouth.” There is first an 
upper lip, then a pair of large jaws, then a pair of 
lesser jaws — forming a tube or tongue in butterflies — • 
and last of all a lower lip. In a beetle the chief mouth 
organs are the greater and lesser jaws ; whilst in a bee 
or wasp the jaws are also well developed for the work 
of the hive, but the under lip forms a "longue” 
wherewith the bee sucks up honey from the flowers. 
Now in the fly, the mouth parts arc of modified nature. 
Speaking generally, the "jaws” are represented by 
smpll bristle-like organs, and the upper lip is developed ; 
but it is the labium or under lip which comes to the 
front in the development of the fly’s mouth. Here it 
forms, as in the bees, the chief organ of nutrition. It 
is the under lip which we see 
unfolded from beneath the 
head when the fly attacks the 
sugar. And when we place 
this organ beneath the object- 
glass of our microscope we 
can readily discover the secret 
of its service. Tnc "tongue,” 
as we may term the under lip, 
consists of a stialk highly 
movable and muscular, at the end of which a couple 
of broad leaves expand outwards from the middle to 
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foi m ;i suckcr-likc oi’ijan, beautifully adapted for licking 
L.p fluids and for scratching solid iiuiKers also-. This 
fan-like end is supported on a firm tubular framework 
acting as a set of springs to open and shut the fans, 
whilst the microscope shows us that this structure is 
really lik^ a file or rasp in its nature. We can uhder- 
stand, then, readily enough how such a muscular organ 
can be used for the purposes of fly-nourishment. When, 
after a summer of flies, the morocco covers of our 
books and the finely-polished surfaces of our furniture 
are scratched and eroded, we can readily appreciate 
the cause of the damage. The fly’s longue is a file 
wherewith it wages war even oh purselves. For, as a 
famous authority on insec As remarks, it is by its means 
that the fly “teases us in th6.neat of summer, when 
It alights on the hand orNfiiceVo sip the perspiration 
as it exudes from, and is co^^'ense(i upon the skin.” 

Few facts of iixsect- history at large and of fly- 
history in particular are 
more interesting than 
those which relate to 
the power and muscu- 
I.irity of the wings. It 
i^) almost incredible, but 
nevertheless true, that 
the common fly moves ^ 

its wings 330 times per ^ 

second when held captive. ^ 

This fact is given on the 
high authority of M. 
j\larcy. In the same 
time a bee moves its 
wings 190 times, whilst 
a butterfly’s wings vibrate 
only some nine times per 
second. Landois, in his 
important researches on 
the sounds produced by 
insects, says that a fly 

humming on F moves its \yings 352 times per second, 
and the bee humming on All moves its wings 440 
times. The tired bee, according to Sir John 
Lubbock, hums on Ett, and vibrates its wings 330 
times per second. The language of flies and bees 
is therefore truly expressed by ‘-voice.” The placid 
“hum” of a well-contented fly is a very different 
sound from the angry “ buzz” of the irritated insect ; 
and the expression of insect-emotions is therefore 
an j merest ing study in view of the . mechanism 
which produces the sounds wherewith the feelings of 
the animal are manifested. Landois says that the 
normal “hum” of flies is due to the air passing in and 
out of the breath ing-holcs of the chest. Insects breathe, 
it may be mentioned, by means of air-tubes which 
ramify throughout their bodies, and which convey 
air to the interior of their frames for the purification 
of the blood. The breathing-holes alluded to exist in 
the sides of the body, and open into the main trunks 
of the breathing^tubes. It is these apertures, then, 
wJiich are credited with producing through the passage 
of air the normal hum of the fly. When in flight, an 
ordinary low tone sterns to be produced by the move- 



ments of the wings; and the sharper “buzz” which 
follows when a fly is held by the wings is believed to 
be due to the wing movements aided by the rapid 
movement of the abdominal segments. 

The fly is decidedly cosmopolitan in its taste. 
It feeds upon a very miscellaneous dietary, as 
ordinary observation proves, and it is provided by 
nature with a cMgestive system of tolerable com- 
plexity by way of providing for the wants of its 
commissariat. There is a “sucking-stomach,” used 
for drawing up fluid nourishment, and for trans- 
ferring it to the true digestive stomach close by, 
whilst there are also tubes which represent the 
liver and kidneys of other animals. The fly, like 
every other insect, carries its heart on its back. The 
heart is a tube divided into numerous compartments, 
each separated by a valve from its neighbours, and 
each sending the blood forwards tow'ard the head. 

Returning to the heart, 
the blood is purified by 
the air contained in the 
breathing - tubes before 
mentioned. The fly's 
nervous system lies on 
the floor of its body — 
the natural situation of 
the nervous axis in in- 
sects — and instead of 
being a chain of nerves 
as in most other insects, 
the fly’s axis is much 
compressed and con- 
centrated, and gives lo 
the insect that wariness 
and agility it is well 
known to possess. With 
organs of sense our fly 
is well provided. Touch 
is performed by the 
feelers, and taste is probably subserved by the palpi 

of the mouth. Organs of hearing arc unknown, as 
also is an organ of smell, but there can be little 
doubt that both senses are present — in an un- 
special ised state, no doubt, but still sufficient for all 
the purposes of fly -existence. The eyes already 

mentioned are prominently seen as two great masses 
bulging out on each side of the head. In insects at 
large these compound eyes form one of the most re- 
markable features of their structure. F.ach compound 
eye in a fly contains over 2,000 separate facets or eyes, 
and we know of insects which possess 20,000 facets ; a 
few simple and single eyes being also found on the top 
of the head or on the chest. Each facet or eye of the 
compound mass further exhibits a complex structure. 
It has a lens, a cornea, a sclerotic coat, and other 
belongings of higher eyes. But how or what a fly 
sees, is quite a different matter, for wc do not yet 
clearly know how such a complex eye— complex as to 
the number of its individual parts at least— exerts its 
functions. Cray-fishes, lobsters, and crabs possess 
compound eyes of wellnigb similar structure to those 
of the fly ; the crustacean eyes, JioWQver, being 
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mounted on movable stalks. That the visual powers 
of a tly are tolerably acute is a statement requiring 
no corroboration, and the difficulty of capturing the 
insect must largely depend upon the aid afforded by 
its eye-nTasses in determining the nearness of danger. 

Our ily, like every other insect, has but six legs. 
In this respect it differs (along with all other insects) 
from spiders and mites, which possess eight legs. 

One of the most curious features of fly* 
existence is the well-known power these 
insects possess of walking with the utmost 
ease and dexterity upon ceilings, walls, 
and other smooth surfaces. The investi- 
gation of the legs of a fly reveals the 
* I'ROHosns" mechanism whereby this feat is performed. 

OP A FLY. The foot consists of five joints, the last 
joint ending in a kind of double claw, 
lletwecn these claws is a soft cushion-like structure 
or pulvillus, which consists of several fleshy sacs or 
\ebiclcs. The surface of this cushion is covered 
with hairs of a tubular nature. These are believed to 
secrete a gummy or viscid fluid, and by aid of these 
soft adhesive cushions the free locomotion of the 
inbcct is secured upon any surface, however polished 
and smooth it may be. 

The question, Where do flies come from?” is 
perhaps as often asked as any other query respecting 
these insects. Flics hibernate during winter, and the 
eggs appear to be deposited in August and September, 
generally amongst manure or decaying organic matter 
of other kind. The fly, as already remarked, passes 
through a larva or caterpillar stage, and through a 
clirysalis form, like the butterflies and moths. Hence, 
from each egg of the fly conics forth in tlic spring or 
summer a little maggot or larva of yellowish-white 
colour, smooth and fleshy, and attaining a length of 
some four lines. The minute size of the larval fly 
siifliciently explains why thp earlier stages of the 
insect’s c.xistencc escape popular notice. Feeding on 
organic and decaying matter, this larva frequently 
moults, and .sooner or later becomes the quiescent 
immobile pupa or chrysalis. Unlike the butterflies 
and moths, the fly doe.s not spin a cocoon wheicin to 
enclose its body, but passes its chrysalis stage within 
the skin of the larva. The chrysalis of our fly is 
about three lines in length ; and in this state the insect 
remains from seven or eight to fourteen days. 

Within the body of the quiescent chrysalis wondrous 
changes are meanwhile proceeding. There is no 
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external sign of activity, yet a physiological revolution 
cf a sweeping nature is taking place in the history of 
the larval fly. Its tendencies as a maggot are all in 
the way of nutrition. It increases in size during its 
maggot stage, and it then lays up a store of matter 
from which in due time the body of the perfect insect 
will be formed. But the production of a fly from its 
larva includes certain other curious facts worth 
mention and remembrance as essential features of 
the fly-biography. As t)ie foot- 
less maggot leaves the egg 
there are found in its interior 
certain curious bodies to which 
the name of imaginal discs is 
given. These bodies number 
fourteen ; twelve are situated in 
the chest region, two .above and 
two below in each of the three segments ; and there 
arc two other discs placed near the front part of the 
maggot’s body. In the larval state the discs exhibit 
little or no change ; but when larval life comes to an 
end' and chrysalis existence begins, then the discs 
enlarge. Through their growth certain wonderful 
changes happen to the larval fly. Each of the two 
discs in the floor of each chest* segment develops a 
leg and half of the floor of the segment ; and each 
of the discs in the upper half of the chest-joints 
forms the wings, the haltercs, and the remaining part 
of the segment to which it belongs. In front, the 
head and mouth parts are likewise being formed 
from the two foremost discs; and as development 
proceeds, the contents of the head and chest of the 
maggot undergo a literal process of breakdoum, and 
are in due course built up anew to form the organs 
of the perfect fly. The larval tail, on the other hand, 
becomes that of the perfect fly, with little further change 
beyond that induced by the process of ordinary growth. 

Thus the very process which produces the common 
fly and its neighbours is in itself an example pf 
wondrous transformation. Yet the insect is not alone 
in its affording a text Avhereoii science hangs a talc 
both interesting and instructive. That spirit of 
inquiry which seeks to know the “how” and “why” 
of common things is perhaps, after all, nearest akin 
to the frame of mind which from humble beginnings 
may attain a lofty philosophy; and it may be added 
that there are many less likely starting-points for 
sucli philosophy than the endeavour to answer thP 
question, “ What is a fly ? ” • 
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FAITHLESS MARGARET: A CHRISTMAS STORY. 



BY FRANK liAKRETl'. 


jR. CLYVE’S sure to be back soon, sir, 
for he’s left the key in the door,” said 
the housekeeper. 

“In that case I’ll wait for him,” 
replied Mr. George Thornton, and 
without hesitation he opened, the 
door and entered the empty cham- 
ber. The housekeeper looked after 
him, hesitated a momentj and then descended to 
her rooms in the basement — her fears of thieves and 
vagabonds dispelled by the easy assurance, the gen- 
tlemanly bearing, and the good looks of the visitor. 

“ Not a thing altered,” said Mr. Thornton to him- 
self, as he looked round the room, “the same rows 
of awful books— no wonder that , lawyers grow as 
yellow as their parchment with such indigestible food- 
as that for their minds — the same hideous old engrav- 
ings— the same comfortable old chair” — he sank into 
it as he spoke, witb.evident appreciation. His eyes 
were suflfused with warm affection as they dwelt upon 
the objects that revived old memories. Then he 
lolled back in the roomy, comfortable chair, with his 
fingers knitted over his knees, and in thi.s attitude of 
comfortable contemplation Geoffrey Clyve found his 
young friend when he opened the door. 

“ Geordie ! ” he exclaimed, crossing the room with 
his hand extended, ** what brings you here ? ” 

“ Come to say good-bye, 'old man — leave England 


“ What do you mean ? You don’t think you’re likely 
to die at forty, do you ? 1 can’t believe it is possible 
for a lawyer to die before he has completed bis allotted 
amount of mischief. He’s like a torpedo or bomb- 
shell. What deeds have you done ? Why, 1 don’t 
believe you’ve taken your first brief.” 

“ Is it quite unlikely that 1 shall marry ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly.” 

I don’t think so.” 

‘‘Are you serious, Clyve Thornton asked with a 
change in his voice from light badinage to earnest 
sympathy. 

« Quite.” 

“Then with all my heart I wish you joy. It is 
worth coming from Hull to hear such news.” 

“Ah! the expedition sails from Hull. Did you 
come expressly to bid me good-bye } ” 

“ Well, you know how I hate writing letters, old 
boy,” Thornton said in the tone of apology an Eng- 
lishman feels it necessary to adopt when his own good 
qualities arc the subject of cojivcrsation. 

Once more the old friends’ hands met in a cordial 
grasp. 


II. 


Nothing occurred to delay the expedition. At the 
appointed hour the three vessels left the English 
shore, amid the cheers and counter-cheers of the 
crews and their friends; and in a few weeks they 


to-morrow.” 

“ Where are you going ? ” 

“ To the North Pole if I can get there.” 

The two friends stood face to face, Clyve still grasp- 
ing Thornton’s hand with an expression of astonish- 
ment and interrogation in his kindly face. 

“You have heard of the proposed expedition?” 
Thornton asked. 

“ Of course ; I read the papers ; but you, Geordie — ” 

“ I have the honour to sail in the same vessel with 
Captain Blake. And why should I not go ? I have 
no ties, too much money, and not enough moral 
stamina. Hardship will be good for me, and the 
Arctic Circle is about the only one where a man with 
my disposition can escape the vitiating influences of 
society.” 

“ I dare say it will be good for you, Geordie — but — ” 
Clyve gave an expressive shiver and sat down. 

“ Glad to see you sustain your old character, Clyve ; 
the ‘ fossil ’ is as good a title for yoii now as it was 
six years ago, when the dear old dad put me into 
your hands for the final coach ; and I suppose you 
won’t move while the same stratum remains for you to 
lie in ? ” 

“ When do you expect to return ?” 

* “ In a couple of years.” 

“ Then possibly the fossil will not be found in the 
same stratum.’' 


were cut off from all communication with the civilised 
world. In the long dreary months that followed, 
Thornton experienced sufficient hardships to justify 
his anticipations. Nor were the moral results of 
physical endurance less than he expected. His mind 
acquired fitness and strength, and the best instincts 
of his heart were developed by the daily practice of 
self-denial and generosity in his intercourse with the 
men who shared with him the perils and sufferings of 
the undertaking. 

Baffled in their first attempt to reach the Pole, the 
gallant party tried again and again, and only relin- 
quished their purpose when signs of the approaching 
winter warned them of their fate should they remain. 
Their supplies were failing ; the crews were weakened 
by disease and death, and to have lingered until the 
passage was closed with a barrier of ice would have 
been certain death for all. So after an absence of 
six-and-twenty months the men landed once more 
upon hospitable ground. 

The enthusiasm with which they were met, the 
compliments showered upon them, were welcome at 
first, but Thornton soon wearied of the excessive 
gratulations. 

“ Blake,” he said to his friend one mdrning, “there 
are five-and-twenty invitations to answer. I shall 
leave you to do it. Nature has made us men, and 1 
for one object to society treating me aS a lioa I 
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don’t want to be stared at and watched when I’m i “ solitude.” He had a good^ strong, bass voice, and 
feeding, so those dinners may be uneaten for me. j like most men who can sing, he was pardonably vain 
These fine days can’t last over the end of the month, , of hearing his own voice. So he sang the song 
and my soul longs for a day on the Thames with I through without interruption, and then fell to thinking 
Oxford meadows on one side of me and Berkshire ^ of solitude in its various aspects, 
beeches on the other. Tm off.” “I shouldn’t wonder if I became a regular con- 

And despite the remonstrances of his friend he firmed old bachelor, with dusty old chambers, and a 
packed a small bag, and took the mid-day train to quiet happy content in my little microcosm just like 
Pangbourne. old Clyve. I forget though, he is a married man 

“Now I’m safe,” he said to himself, getting into a ‘ now, and I* suppose lives in a bower cooing to his 
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canoe. “If I see any one I know upon the bank I ! mate, instead of grinding Coke into his head in 
can’t ask liim to take a seat in my ship. I am safe ! those musty old chambers. 1 wonder what kind of a 
for a good afternoon of solitude and sweet reflection — spinster he married. I’ll be bound he marri&l her 
on the miseries 1 have escaped. Think of wearing because no one else would have her. That’s the old 
war-paint and responding to toasts such a glorious fossil’s form. How he could ever bring himself to 
afternoon as this ! If 1 go into Parliament I’ll intro- persuade a British jury to send a thief to prison 1 
duce a bill to do away with luncheons during the don’t know. He would do it with tears in his eyes, I 
sunny months.” am sure. I can picture his wife to a hair — a figure' 

There seemed no likelihood of his meeting any one, , like a Dutch doll, wearing a long-waisted dress with 
and he paddled along the stream taking in the four or five flounces, green, and extended with a 
beauties of the wooded hills and blue distance, in crinoline, I shouldn’t wonder. A sad, simpering face, 
quiet gratitude to the Giver. adorned with shining ringlets. Ah ! I never thought 

“ One must enjoy a scene like this alone and in of that — his unusual absence from the chambers, in 
silence,” he murmured, and then with strange inconsis- Pump Court I What does it imply other than a 
tencyhe hurst/orth into song, the subject of which was honeymoon.^ Oh, bliss and rapture !— dear old boy. 
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any way I hope he is happy, and as to her **-T-hcrc he 
burst again into song : — 

*' ' Here's to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 

Hero';> to the ‘ spinster * of fifty ' 

Hang the lilies ! ” 

This last exclamation referred not to the fair sex, 
but to certain lily-leaves in winch he had unconsciously 
entangled the head of his canoe. He cleared himself^i 
and taking a course to avoid further ampediment, he 
again lifted up his powerful voice — 

“ ‘ Here’b to the maiden of bashful fifteen-—*'* 

And there he stopped, for just before him, sitting on 
the grassy slop^ by the willows, was a maiden who, 
if not of bashful fifteen, certainly did not exceed 
eighteen, and had apparently lost nothing of her 
bashfulness. 

She had been sitting there in tl\c fading light of 
that October afternoon, with her hat swinging upon 
her idle fingers, and her eyes following the clouds 
across the blue sky with dreamy listlessness, when the 
voice aroused her frpm her reverie, and drew her 
attention to the approaching^ singer. Then as their 
eyes met he stopp^ suddenly with boyish confusion 
in his handsome bearded fac& The situation was so 
droll that she felt inclined to laugh. She feared he 
must see the difficulty with which she. controlled her 
mirth, and so looking down, blushed to the feathery 
edge of her rippling brown hair. 

“ By George ! what a lovely little maiden ! ” thought 
Geordie as he passed ; and he wished that the 
exigencies of paddling a canoe had not prevented 
his looking longer on the fair, soft face. 


in. 

If you please, sir. Sir Gregory Philipson, is in the 
coffee-room. Here's his card, sir, as he desired I 
would give you the moment you cante In,^' said the 
landlord of the ‘‘Swan,’* at which excellent inn 
xThornton had engaged, a room, 
j “Sir Gregory Philipson— who on earth is be?** 
pked Geordie of himself, looking at the pasteboard. 
Being unable to evolve an answer from his inner con- 
sciousness, be opened the door and entered the coffee- 
room with the card in his hand. 

“ No doubt about the identity— a Sir Gregory every 
inch of him,’* thought he, surveying the portly form 
of the florid, white-haired 'old gentleman reading the 
country newspaper through his gold-rimmed eye- 
glass. As Thornton shut the door, the old gentleman 
looked up, laid down the newspaper, and rising, said — 

“ Mr. George Thornton, I believe?” 

“ That is my name.” 

“ You have ray card. May I presume to ask if you 
are the Mr. George Thornton who took part in the 
late Arctic Expedition ? ” 

“ Oh, goodness ! ” thought Thornton, . a^ he bowed 
in^ilent acknowledgment, “ is there no escape ? ” 

^ By a curious accident I happened to read .your 
name on the — ah-— portmanteau )’ou left in the par- 
lour.” 


“Confound the black bag I” mentally ejaculated 
Geordie. 

•‘And being very, very greatly interested in all 
concerning the discovery of the North Pole, 1 ven- 
tured upon that knowledge to — ah — wait for you and 
introduce myself.” 

Thornton murmured some unintelligible sounds sig- 
nificant of pride or joy, or some such emotion which 
he was far from feeling, and the baronet continued— 

“ You will pardon me, I am sure, and give me the 
honour of shaking hands with one who ” 

“ More butter ! groaned Thornton under his breath, 
and closed his ears to the remainder of that sentence. 

“And now I will lake another liberty, my dear sir. 
May I ask you if you have any engagement for the * 
remaining part of the day ?” 

Geordie could not tell a lie though he wished to 
escape. He stammered, and finally admitted that he 
was free. 

“Then, sir, I will beg you to dine with me. ,My 
residence is not a mile distant, and 1 expect the trap 
every instant.” 

“ But I have no tail-coat,” said Thornton. 

“ So. much the better ; I detest formality.” 

“ And — and my boots are wet hnd muddy.” 

“Again so much the better. I can provide joii 
with slippers and make you comfortable.” 

There was no escape for Thornton, so with the best 
grace he could command he accepted the hospitable 
baronet’s invitation, and shortly afterwards was being 
carried off to “The Beeches,” Sir Gregory’s strong- 
hold, as fast as the pair of ponies could go. 

The baronet was not without visitors. Thornton, 
after being presented to the baronet’s wife, was intro- 
duced to Mr. John Hamilton—** R.A.,” Sir Gregory 
added in an undertone. “ Another poor lion,” thought 
Thornton— and then to Mrs. Hamilton and two little 
Hamiltons, and when these formalities were ended the 
baronet looked round the room and asked — 

“Where is your sister, Hamilton? Where is our 
Margaret ? ” 

“ She went off alone to the meadow,” answered Mis. 
liamilton ; and then added as she Jooked through the 
window into the garden, “ Here she comes.” 

The next moment Margaret entered the room by 
the open window, and being in her turn presented to 
Mr. Thornton, the two blushed once more ; for, 
strangely enough* Miss Hamilton was the very young 
lady Thornton had seen sitting under the willows 
beside the river an hour before. 


IV. 

John Hamilton was an artist who had gained a 
high position, but not without struggling against 
difficulties which would have overcome a less' inde- 
fatigable worker than he. He had brought his family 
into Berkshire that they might be neat him while he 
worked among the gloriously tinted hills,' and being 
discovered by the eccentric old baronet, was compelled 
to accept his invitation and make a residence of The 
Beeches so long as He stayed in Berkshire. There 
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was no escaping the hospitality of Sir Gregory. His 
pleasure in receiving friends and his pain in losing 
them were both so palpable, that it seemed but a 
proper return for one act of hospitality to accept 
another, and so those who came to The Beeches 
generally stayed. 

In accordance with this rule Thornton accepted a 
couple of rooms, and wrote to London for supplies of 
linen and other requisites. He had an easy way of 
accommodating himself to circumstances at all times, 
but the surroundings here were so agreeable that one 
less difficult to please might have accepted them 
without difficulty. He liked Sir Gregory — when 
he had run over the gamut of complimenti several 
times and cc'dsed to flatter ; he likqd Hamilton, and— 
he loved Margaret. He settled that in his own mind 
the very first day of their companionship, and altered 
his views entirely as to his fitness for bachelorhood. 
“ Margaret is the sweetest, most innocent, tenderest 
little flower in the whole bouquet of women, and it is a 
ridiculous thing for a man to live alone when he has 
the chance of making such a soul as Margaret^s part 
of his existence. A bachelor smokes too much ; he 
grows selfish and misanthropic ; he is altogether a 
mistake.” Thus he thought. 

He was thrown much into the society of the young 
girl* Mrs. Hamilton had her children to attend to, 
Hamilton was engaged in work from sunrise to sun- 
set, and the baronet, with his customary benevolence, 
seeing these two young people of a marriageable age 
and condition, did nothing to interrupt a current of 
events which might flow towards a tranquil lake of 
liappiness for two individuals whom he admired and 
loved. This was not an ordinary state of. things, it 
must be admitted, but it is not from cvery-day occur- 
rences that the little romances of life are gleaned. 

Margaret having lived from childhood with her 
brother, and been constantly meeting artists in his 
studio, saw nothing outr6 in associating closely with 
Mr. I'hornton. She was quite without suspicion of 
the result this association might produce. She liked 
taking long walks, but that she could not do alone ; 
she liked scrambling up steep hill-sides among the 
crisp, odorous, fallen leaves, but it was impossible to 
scramble without a strong hand to help and guide her. 
It was the consciousness of his strength and her 
need that first awoke her love. She hdf doubted 
the feeling at first, she tried to deceive herself and 
think it was merely such friendship as she had felt 
for her brother’s friends ; she tried not to like him so 
well, to find faults in him when he was with her, and 
to forget him when they were separated. And when 
she found it impossible to evade the honest truth she 
was sad. It is not with an awful sense of guilt, with 
an aching heart, With a desperate struggle to subdue 
the gentle beating of her heart, that a young girl 
usjially discovers that she loves one man better than 
all the world. Yet it was so that Margaret Hamilton 
regarded her feeling for George Thornton. 

“ I cannot help it,” she cried, sitting upon her bed- 
side at night, with her fingers knitted and white with 
convulsive^ pressure. 


But one thing she could avoid, and did— the 
encouragement of this new yearning in her heart. 
She refused to go out for walks and scrambles, plead- 
ing headache and fatigue. Indeed,, her pallor and the 
pained expression of her features justified the asser- 
tion to casual observers. Thornton's eyes, more 
powerful with love, saw beneath the surface, however, 
and he was perplexed. 

^‘It is not a little thing that troubles that dear 
young soul,” he said. 

Seeing the young people separated after a week of 
close companionship the baronet was ill-pleased, and 
by subtle artifice contrived to leave* them together one 
afternoon when Margaret had consented to walk 
through the woods with him and Thornton. For a 
while Geordie walked silently beside her, then sud- 
denly he said — 

" Margaret, I am a fellow unused to keeping secrets, 
and 1 must tell you what is on my mind now, come 
what will. Margaret, dear little Margaret, I love you, 
and if you will be my wife I will try to make you as 
happy as you make me.” 

Oh, no, no ! do not speak of that. I am a naughty 
girl to let you see that— that •” 

“That what, dear one?” 

“ Oh, let me go 1 do not take my hand. Let us find 
Sir Gregory.” 

“ No, I must hold you thus one moment — one 
moment while you answer me a question— yes, or no. 
Do you love me ? ” 

The girl looked him in the face for a moment, her 
whole soul filling her eyes with tenderest regard, and 
then snatching her hand from his she covered her 
blushing face with her hands, and ran away, sobbing 
as she went. ^ 

Thornton followed her slowly^ until she was sijfc 
within the meadows of The Beeches, and then 
walked straight away to Hamilton, who was workftg 
up the river, and told him the whole story. 3 

“ What a careless beggar I am ! ” said Hamilton, 
laying down his brush as Thornton finished, “ 1 ne^r 
thought there was any feeling between you. I am ^ 
accustomed to her talking and chatting with the fellqwsV 
who come to the studio, and then when I am at work , 
T forget everything else. And besides I never doubted 
that Margaret ” 

“There is no necessity for apology. Nothing has 
happened which should not happen to a young girl. 
She must marry, and I hope I am not alto|;ether 
objectionable.” 

“ It isn’t that, but— but the poor child— she is 
engaged ! ” groaned Hamilton. 

“Engaged! No one has mentioned ttie fact; I 
have seen' no one here.” 

“ She has been engaged two years. We^ don’t see 
him often— three or four times a year. It is a most 
prosaic affair — not a love-match at all on Margaret’s 
side— but we fancied that she was not capable of low- 
ing any decided feeling, and we knew the match 'wog|d 
be to her advantage. I will tell you exactly ho\v it 
happened ; I was in great difficulties a couple of years 
ago, and had to defend a lawsuit. Thanks to my 
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counsel I won the day, and by liis generous interest j 
in my affairs I was placed in a better position than I i 
had ever before possessed, 'riiis interest was due, I 
believe, to his love for Margarct—then only sixteen ; I 
and when he proposed to marry her, the child herself 
willingly accepted. She knew how much we all owed 
Clyve.” 

“ Clyve?” 

“ Geoffrey Clyve. Is it possible you know him ?** 

“ He is my dc.irest friend,” murmured Thornton, 
dropping his heatl. 

V. 

Thornton left The Beeches at once, only giving an 
indefinite answer to Sir Gregory’s pressing invitation 
to renew his visit. 

“ You must promise to come at Christmas if not 
before. The Hamiltons have agreed to be with me at 
that time, and our party would be incomplete without 
you,” said Sir Gregory. 

“If it is possible,” was the only answer Thornton 
would make ; and he knew perfectly well that for him, 
alas ! it would not be possible. 

So Margaret was alone again, and the little romance 
of a fortnight was over. It seemed to her as if all the 
liappiness of life was ended too. The date of her 
marriage was fixed for the spring, and her brother and 
his wife hoped that by that time she would have 
forgotten Thornton, and resumed her quiet passive 
tone of thought. They did not know the depth of the 
girl’s nature, or how passioi^ate the love of such a girl 
when once awakened could be. She could not forget 
the past, she could not think of the future without 
horror, and time only increased the intensity of her 

motions. 

\ letter came from Geoffrey Clyve. He had broken 
Inis leg in a fall updti the mountain.s, and was under 
the doctor's hands at Constance, where he should 
ha ve to stay for a time ; but he trusted to be well by 
December, that he might spend Christmas with his 
flHends and his little wife. 

Margaret had scarcely strength to read the letter 
through. She sanlc into a chair, and sat trembling 
like one in the extreme of terror; and when her 
brother spoke some words of kindness to her, she 
threw herself into his arms, and cried like a little 
:hild. 

“ 1 must write to him and tell him all. He must 


not marry me thinking 1 am the good little girl 1 
was,” she said, when her tears were shed. 

“ You have done nothing wrong, Daisy,” said her 
brother gently. 

“ Oh, but 1 should not have allowed myself to like 
1 any one else I ” 

I Poor child ! as if she could help it I 

So she wrote to Geoffrey Clyve, telling him how 
sorry she was that he liad hurt himself, and promising 
to be ready to marry him in the spring if he would 
have her ; but that she was not so simple and inno- 
cent as when he offered her his hand. 

His reply did not come till Christmas Eve, and 
then it was forwarded to Margaret, who, with the 
family, had gone into Berkshire, and were assembled 
once more under Sir Gregory’s hospitable roof. Mar- 
garet read the letter. 

“ Constance. 

“ My dear Margaret,-— “ I liave read your touching confession, 
and I love you more now than ever. 1 must keep you to your promise : 
you must marry .ind he happy. Almost us soon as tliis arrives your 
husband will claim you. Cod bless you in this season of joy, and 
make your life h.ippy always. 

" V'ours affectioiiately, 

"GKorbKKY Clvvk.” 

She handed the letter to her brother, and sat still 
with a beating heart. She felt already as if Geoffrey 
were at the door. 

They were in the library waiting for the announce- 
ment of dinner when a sharp knock was heard at 
the hall door. Sir Gregory was busy showing the 
wondrous works of his watch to little Ethel-llamil- 
ton's youngest child — and scarcely noticed the sound, 
but every one else knew who came, and looked 
an.xiously towards the door. A step approached, and 
Mrs, Hamilton moved to open it. Poor Margaret rose 
from her chair, putting her hand upon her side un- 
consciously, as if to repress the beating of her agitated 
heart. The door opened, and in walked— George 
Thornton. 

**##*# 

“Why, you didn't think dear old Clyve would be 
such a brute as to marry a little girl who couldn't love 
him, did you ? ” asked Geordie, when their surprise and 
embarrassment were explained. “ I found out where 
he was, and went to him, and before your letter came 
to him he had renounced his faithless Margaret. And 
1 am the hi ..band he has sent to claim you, you dear 
little Margaret.” 


WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

ITH December comes a certain amount the prevailing one. Plush has been adopted with en- 
of decision as to fashions for winter thusiasm ; we have plush bodices, entire dresses of 
wear ; we begin to see not only what plush, plush trimmings, plush bonnets and hats, and, 
the milliners, dressmakers, and shops newer than all, plush shoes, the plush in this case 
have provided, but what the public have being closely woven, like velvet, 
bought or are most inclined to buy, and what style,. We are wearing such a profusion of machine-made 
amid an unusually large number in dressmaking, is laces that Calais is busy on this side of the Channel, 
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and Nottingham on yours. The knowledge of real turning downwards from the neck, but plush collars 
lace is not very great among the manufacturers ; that are prepared edged with lace, and plush hoods and 
fairy web Queen Mab might wear, yet designed to last collars with revers in front are fashionably worn in 
for ever, has been copied roughly, but effectively, the evening, while for morning the large square and 
The names given to modern reproductions are vague round collars reaching to the shoulders have come 
enough, and do not often at all recall the old models, in again, made of Irish linen, with broad hems edged 
The Point d’Alcnijon of the past was made of linen with lace, and also of closely-tucked muslin. A large 
thread with raised ornaments, but this year’s has van- lace bow and Stcinkirk tic make a dressy finish to the 
dyked edges and running patterns. Fine Torchon front of a dress, and much style is thereby imparted to 
was formerly called Mirecourt, now the term applies a toilette. For dinner, large collars are worn of muslin 
to a large pattern in thread, the design copied from edged with lace, and forming ends and ^'ascades of 
blondes. The Mechlin order of laces, however, finds lace in front, almost covering the bodice. For young 
most favour, and the Vermicelli, the pattern in which girls I would recommend the new fronts of bodices, 
is outlined with coarse threads. The finest make of which can be pinned on in a moment. They are 
Valenciennes has been imitated, and the finest makes made of soft silk of two colours, say blue and old gold ; 
of Point Ragusc and Breton are still usea. the upper portion .is full and drawn, the lower coming 

The new ruffics are box-plaited in double rows, to a point is laced across with cord, the whole outlined 
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with a band of silk. A dark dress is made dressy at 
once by these contrivances. 

A mantle is rather a heavy investment this winter, 
for the most fashionable are brocaded velvet or satin 
loaded with trimming— jet, chenille, plush, feathers, and 
such fur as skunk, unplucked beaver, black fox, andrac* 
coon. The Directoircs and long visites are the prevailing 
shapes, but those curious surplice cloaks which came out 
last summer are likely to be very general. They are 
gathered round the neck like a surplice, standing up 
unbecomingly above the shoulders. They have very 
short sleeves, and Aill loosely about the figure. Heavy 
jet and passementerie trimmings, costing two or three 
pounds, are placed down the back of many of the 
Dolmans, and broad galons and fringes of chenille 

beads, and crimped silk 
border them, these 
trimmings being so 
made that when put on 
the front, the chenille' 
and silk fall cn cascade. 
Black and steel is the 
best new mixture in 
beads. nfesides the 
plusl^ dnd imitation 
sealskin trimmings, the 
Parisians have brought 
out some Duvet or 
down bands, which look 
just like fur, and are 
feathers ; the so-called 
Chinchilla has the 
smoothest and most 
close-set surface, mot- 
tled all over ; while the 
Marabout, in black and 
brown, is soft, yet 
warm, fine, and light. 
Tailor • made jackets 
continue to be worn, 
and plush-lined hoods 
appear on ulsters and 
jackets as well as satin 
hopds, a flower painted on the satin in the centre, 
such as lilies on old gold or marguerites on cardinal. 
Stockingnette jackets are very well worn this winter, 
and a new kind has a fluffy interwoven lining ; they 
have two great merits— they are warm, and they show 
off the figure to advantage. Some charming pelisses 
are now being extensively patronised in Paris, made 
of a thick cloth felted on one side; cords appear on 
them, as indeed they do on most French mantles. 
They are seTO on double from the Shoulder to the 
waist, and from the waist to the ^ge of the mantle, 
or the cords cross the chest en^ militmn. . French- 
women, who make dress a study, select the richest 
brocades of the largest patterns for this winter’s 
doaks, and choose either the visite or Directoire 
form, both of which show off the cut velvet and 
chei^ille designs to perfection. Such mantles are 
bordered with curled feathers as well as with jet, 
chenille, and fur, and arc slightly wadded, but 


always lined with a 
bright colour. 

I was reading in an 
'English paper the other 
day a suggestion that 
a fiat wallet - shaped 
pocket should be sewn 
into the petticoat, and 
that there should be a 
placket - hole in the 
dress only, and the 
idea is worth consider- 
ation, for pickpockets 
have their work made 
rathe** too ear*/ ^or them 
in the present day. 

Distinct pockets from 
the dress, like the old 
reticule of our grand- 
mothers, are very fash- 
ionable just now. They 
can be made in velvet, 
plush, or satin, to go 
with any dress ; black arc those generally 
beaded all over, and attached to two beaded bamls 
fastened to the waist. There are two favourite 
shapes, one scmi-circular, one straight and gathered 
at the upper and lower edges. 

Gauze veils are good things for the complexion, and 
delightfully warm, but I fear no one could praise their 
beauty ; this winter, however, they are made in all 
colours with spots, which is a great improvement, and 
tufted gossamers, with large prominent spots, make 
really pretty cap and bonnet trimmings. 

There *is nothing very new in children’s fashions- 
The Princesse is the 
foundation of most of 
the white frocks for 
very 'young ones, the 
variety lying chiefly in 
the puffed fronts and 
sashes. Older girls 
have kilt-plaited skirts 
and tunics, and Nor- 
folk jackets dt full 
bodices. Fur is much 
used for trimming the 
frocks, as well as the 
paletots ; the latter de- 
scend quite to the hem 
of the little dress. 

Some of the new 
ulsters haveakilt-plait- 
ing round the edge, and 
a cape on the shoul- 
ders ; and ulsters are 
worn as the general 
out-door covering for 
little girls. 

There is plenty of 
choice in children’s 
head - dresses. There 
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arc beaver Tam o’ Shunters and plush “(Jranny” 
bonnets, with close cap fjonts, Dame Trot bonnets 
with high pointed crowns, and toques large and small, 
but plush suits this last style best. 

Illack Madras muslin has been brought out this 
year. 1 think it has nothing to commend it, as far as 
good taste is concerned. The manufacture is the same 
as the ecru, which#iad so great a run last year, but 
the groundwork is black, the pattern old gold, and it 
looks only fit for window-curtains. 

Tea-gowns are becoming the general home dinner- 
gowns. Many are made as a loose Princesse dress in 
plush, the front breadth all lace (one row upon another); 
others have a short skirt and long loose jacket, both 
trimmed with deep gatherings of silk, but nearly all 
have hoods or simulated hoods at the back. I will 
describe one of these dresses more minutely, in order 
that It may be a guide in making: — A Princesse back, 
witli six scams, walking length, cut out round the edge 
in battlements, the corners turned back beneath but- 
loiia ; the front loose, with a distinct front breadth of 
a contrasting colour gathered at interv.als of eight 
inches,, so that the fulness hangs over a little ; the 
side breadths fasten on to this. Beneath the battle- 
nicnled pieces round the skirt is a crossway frilling 
to match the front ; the hood, lined with the same, 
is fastened to the back ; and the sleeves, cut up on 
the outside of the arm, show a little more satin. 
Brown and gold, black and cardinal, arc very good 
mix III res. 

Crinolines arc slowly creeping in. At present the 
back is kept out with small crinolcttes, made of steel 
or crinoline proper— viz., a sort of woven horsehair. 
Nothing very new has come to the fore ; but for long 
dresses, a piece of muslin cut the size of the back 
breadth, with plaited flounces carried to the waist, 
seems the most successful plan for giving just the 
necessary flow, and preventing the back breadth cling- 
ing too much. 

Under-linen remains the same. Washing-silk is 
worn by those who can afford it and prefer it. The 
night-gowns have either large plain collars, edged with 
lace, or very full and wide ruffles down the front, and 
the trimming is often carried the entire length to the 
hem. The newest combination garments are made 
high to the throat, with long sleeves, and are comfort- 
able wear for winter. 

Painting is being turned to advantage. Gloves arc 
painted at the back of the hand to match the flowers 
worn, and children’s pelisses are trimmed with bands 
of satin painted in oils, which will bear washing. 
Cream is the best background, and on this yellow roses, 
jessamine, and similar flowers show to advantage. 
1 have seen one or two plush' pelisses and several 
cream-coloured Indian cashmere ornamented in this 
way. We are to abjure buttons on gloves as much as 
possible. Comfortable, warm cashmere gloves are 
made to slip over the hand, with a length equal to four 
buttons ; and white and almond-coloured kid gloves, 
intended to be wrinkled on the arm, as long as a 14- 
buttoned glove, are made shapely by two buttons only 
at the wrigt. Ladies no longer wear gloves to match 


their dresses in the evening ; they have the choice of 
white, black, or almond colour, and I consider that it 
falls generally on the last. Embroidered gloves never 
made much way except for fancy dresses, but painted 
ones are promised a success. I have seen many with 
sprays completely covering the back of the arm and 
hand, painted to match the floral trimming on the 
dress. This is quite fit work for amateurs, but re- 
quires care, and the paint takes a long time to dry, or 
it cracks when stretched. The lacc borders and 
insertions, above the wrist, arc still worn ; and I 
notice that with black as well as light shades in 
kid and Su6dc gloves the preference is given to white 
lace. 

Self-coloured stockings, often with open wrk, are 
fashionable ; stripes have not as yet appeared on 
them, nor checks, but a little embroidery. An Eng- 
lish firm is making a specialty of the Botany Bay wool, 
and the stockings made of it arc warm, light, and 
durable. 

Serge and tailor-made dresses continue to be most 
generally worn in England by the best-dressed people 
in 9ountry houses, but the ladies’ tailors who have the 
reputation for good fit and style have not introduced 
any great novelties this year. Some of the prettiest of 
their dresses consist of a dark blue jersey, with red 
sleeves, a dark blue skirt, made with kilting, and a red 
foot-kilting at the extreme edge; for jerseys well 
arranged arc still worn, but between the jersey put 
on anyhow and one well cut and fitted there is a 
wide difference. Some of the tailors make bodices 
to simulate jerseys, the front, as well as the collar and 
cuffs, richly braided, a full braided drapery falling 
over one deep kilting forming the skirt. Yoke 
bodices appear on serge dresses, elaborately braided, 
a band round the waist, and two kiltings on thq' 
skirt, as well as a long braided tunic. Surah siU 
scarves arc introduced on to some of the serges, a#l 
the well-known make always to be seen at the Islq 
Wight holds good still ; viz., a jacket bodice braid'd 
en viilitaire^ with kilted skirt and tunic, a Prince^ 
dress, richly braided down the front over red, 
also on the side drapery, collars, and cuffs. In Paris^ 
many of the bodices have embroidered collars and 
cuffs, wrought in gold, and arc called officers’ and 
prefects’ collars. Being stiff and high, they have the 
appearance of supporting the throat. 

The four evening dresses intended to be worn at 
quiet dinners and soirees, and here engraved in a 
group, will best illustrate the current styles for winter 
demi-toilettes. 

The seated figure wears a crevette or pink satin 
dress, with claret plush trimmings ; a broche bodice 
and train, the design of the brochd being claret 
chenille leaves scattered over a crevette satin ground. 
The bodice is laced across a full satin plastron 
with silken cord. The frill round the neck is claret 
plush, with lacc inside. The bows on the sleeves and 
on the sides of the skirt are plush. The tablicr is 
cased or gathered at the top, and the white lacc that 
edges the flounces falls on dark plush. The train is 
prettily finished round the edge with a satin coquilld, 
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lined with plush. For a youthful married woman 
this would prove a most successful toilette. 

There is much that is new in the style of dress worn 
by the standing figure who is holding up some tapestry 
for inspection. The seal-brown plush bodice and 
train, the large point-lace collar, the folded satin 
waist-belt, the folded satin tablicr with flat bows of 
the two materials, and the rich lace that is turned 
back on the train, the dark background showing off 
its design to advantage, all help to make up very 
picturesque attire. 

The young lady who is looking at the tapestry 
wears the popular demi-toilette of the season— namely, 
a broche bodice, and a skirt that may be velvet, or 
gauze, or barege, or any of the intermediate materials, 
such as satin or faille. The model is blue broche, 
well covered with red and gold flowers ; the skirt 
is blue velvet and satin, with red and blue bows. 


The Medici collar has a lace ruche inside. The 
last figure in the group illustrates a toilette of 
pale heliotrope and violet satin, made with much 
casing or gathering, white lace and Jiot bows. For a 
slight woman this is an exceedingly pretty dress. The 
three single figures in outline are all dltired for walk- 
ing. There is a young lady in an ulster of heather 
tweed, with a plush-lined hood, atd a plush Tam o’ 
Shanter cap— the inevitable Scotch bonnet widely 
patronised in England. A little girl of six, in a dark 
green foult* frock, with crimson satin gathered front, 
and a crimson and green plush bonnet, forms the second 
subject. And, Instly, there is a black velvet walking- 
dress, with a peep of crimson plush at the foot of the 
skirt, and a glimpse in the linings of the drapery and 
in the hood ; jet agrafes and chenille and jet fringe 
make up the rest of the trimming to an exceptionally 
handsome winter costume. 
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A Chemical Lung. 

Most of the plans hitherto proposed for ventilating 
public halls, theatres, churches, tunnels, and other 
close places have involved the expulsion of the foul 
air and the admission of fresh to supply its place ; but 
Dr. Richard Neale has ventured to call in the aid of 
chemistry for the purification of the air already con- 
tained in the building. His idea is, in fact, to make 
ta kind of “chemical lung,” which will effectually 
^ibsorb the carbonic acid and sulphurous gases which 
a re given off by living persons and artificial lights. 
E^r. Neale is of opinion that the noxious fumes which 
re^iider the London Underground Railway so disagree- 
gfble to travel by, might be abolished by a process of 
/this kind. In proof of it he exhibits the following ex- 
periment : — Sulphurous acid and water are mixed in a 
flask to imitate the air in the Metropolitan tunnels, and 
a small quantity of caustic soda in solution is added. 
On agitating the flask for a few seconds, the sul- 
phurous smell is charmed away. Again, if into the 
same flask a current of carbonic acid is passed until 
it is so strong as to extinguish a lighted taper, a few 
shakings of the flask will be sufficient to allow the 
soda to absorb so much of the gas that on reintro- 
ducing the taper it will burn brightly. To apply this 
process to the Underground Railway, Dr. Neale pro- 
poses that each train should have its locomotive fitted 
with a tank containing a strong solution of caustic 
lime, or soda, through which the smoke could be 
made to pass before being discharged into the at- 
mosphere of the tunnel. In this way the carbonic 
acid gas and sulphur could be eliminated. Further, 
thijrc might be a special truck attached to the train, 
open at both ends and containing inside flat trays of 
the same absorbent substances. The plan is cer- 


tainly worthy of trial, and objection cannot easily be 
urged against it on the score of cost. 


Refuge Oaves for Miners. 

The disastrous explosions which every now and 
then occur have suggested to Mr. Latimer Clark, C.E., 
the advisability of providing caves of refuge down in the 
galleries of all coal-mines, to which the colliers might 
flee for safety either before or after a catastrophe. 
Each cave would be closed by a tight-fitting door, to 
keep out the foul gases of the drift it was annexed to ; 
and air-pipes for the supply of fresh air would com- 
municate with the surface. There the imprisoned 
miners by the help of a stock of biscuits, water, <^nd 
candles, could live tranquilly until the relieving party 
arrived. 


A Steep Railway. 

In certain 
parts of the 
United States 
the growth of 
towns has 
been so rapid 
that, in seve- 
ral instances, 
natural fea- 
tures — such 
as hills, or 
even moun- 
tains— at one 
time regarded 
as beyond the 
s p here of 
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occupation have in a short period been covered with a 
dense mass of inhabitants. The spectacle of a town 
with a steep hill in perhaps its busiest quarter, though 
unusual, presents some disadvantages, but with their 
characteristic enterprise our American cousins" have 
faced engineering difficulties of the gravest description 
and triumphantly overcome them all. It is now be- 
coming customary, in the special circumstances alluded 
to, to lay down a railway lor the purpose of climbing the 
hills, and a glance at the accompanying wood-cut will 
explain how the ascent is effected. This view represents 
the line belonging to the Duquesne Incline Plane Com- 
pany, at Pittsburg, Pa., 
and having for its object 
the surmounting of the 
hill known as Mount 
Washington, which over- 
looks the site of the his- 
torical fortress that 
played so prominent a 
part in the years preced- 
ing the Declaration of 
liitlcpciuloncc. '1‘hc per- 
pendicular height reached 
by the line is 400 feet, the 
length of incline is 703 
feet, and the rate of 
ascent i.s 30 J degrees. 

The roadway consists of 
a double line, one car 
ascending while its com- 
panion descends, and vice 
versa, 'fhe motive-power 
is a double engine of 70 
horse-power, situated at 
the top of the incline. 

Motion is communicated 
to the cars by a large 
drum carrying steel wire 
cables of i^nch diameter. 

A safety cable of ij inch 
diameter is also constantly used. Each cable is 900 
feet long and able to bear a perpendicular strain of 50 
tons, the working strain, however, amounting to only 
one-fifth of that quantity. Should the driving cable 
break, the safety cable is at once tightened by special 
appliances and the cars are stppped. The cars ac- 
commodate twenty-five passengers, and the security of 
this mode of climbing hills, although apparently 'not 
unattended by danger, may at once be inferred from 
the fact that though 5(X),ooo persons have already 
patronised the line not one individual has been 
injured. 

Making Paper Waterproof. 

The following is a new German method for making 
paper waterproof To a weak solution of ordinary 
glue add a little acetic acid ; then make another solution 
by dissolving a small quantity of bichromate of potash 
in distilled water. Mix these two liquids;vell together, 
and then draw the sheets of paper to be made water- 
proof tlftough the mixture. After this it is only 


necessary to hang up the sheets to dry. As regards 
the proportions of the chemicals, about 5 per cent, of 
acetic acid and 7 per cent, of saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash will answer very well. 

A New Dye from Poplar- Wood. 

A fine golden-yellow dye, which has received the 
name of “ Ericine,*' is now made in America from the 
young wood of poplar-trees. The shoots and twigs of 
poplar are cut off and crushed, then boiled in alum- 
water, in the proportion of ten pounds of wood to one 
pound of alum and three 
gallons of water. The boil- 
ing occupies about half an 
hour, the liquor is then 
filtered off. In the act of 
cooling it clears and 
thickens, throwing down 
a greenish-yellow deposit 
of resinous matter. When 
sufficiently clear the liquor 
is again filtered, and then 
left exposed to the air for 
three or four days more, 
according to the state of 
the weather. Under the 
action of the light and air, 
it quickly oxidises and 
assumes a rich golden 
tint. In this condition it 
can be used for dyeing all 
kinds of fabrics. To give 
yellow and orange-yellow 
shades, it is used by itself; 
but for green it is mixed, 
with Prussian blue, forj 
brown and tan it is mixec^ \ 
with oak -bark, and (oJ 
scarlet and orange tin 
it is blended with cocK^j^ 
neal. For wall-papers and hangings it makes 
warm and quite innocuous yellow colour. 

Lightning Photographs. 

The duration of a lightning-flash was estimated by 
Sir Charles Wheatstone to be less than a millionth of 
a second, and hence it is that the extraordinary sen- 
sitiveness of photographic plates to light impressions 
is indirectly demonstrated by the photographs recently 
taken by Mr. R. Cromc, of Liverpool, by means of the 
lightning-flash. Some of the flashes were rendered 
on the gelatine plates employed with very great de- 
finiteness, but the surrounding objects illuminated by 
the discharge were rather feebly displayed. Mr. 
Crome concludes therefrom that, though the rays of 
the lightning-flash are very active, there is not an 
adequate volume of light to illuminate a landscape 
with sufficient clearness to allow of a successful photo- 
graph of it being taken ; but perhaps if still more sen- 
sitive plates were employed, better results would 
follow. 
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The Photophone. 

Some of our readers may have heard that Pro- 
fessor Graham Bell, the well-known inventor of the 
speaking telephone, had deposited a sealed packet 
with the Franklin Institute of America, containing an 
account of a new discovery by him, which was thought 
to bear upon the problem of transmitting light along a 
wire to a distant place by means of electricity. At the 
late meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, this communication was made 
public by Professor Bell, and though it does not show 
how images can be transmitted by telegraph as was 
expected, it nevertheless divulges a very interesting 
discovery, which may be regarded as a step towards 
the invention of a veritable telephote, or light telegraph. 
This is nothing less than the transmission of tele- 
phonic messages, both in music and speech, along a 
beam of light in lieu of a metal wire. By the hclio- 


! lens, c, and the axis of a parabolic roilcctor, 1), placed at 
I the distant station, and forming part of the receiving 
I apparatus there. The object of the lens, C, is to 
render the divergent rays proceeding from tlic dia- 
phragm parallel, in order that when they strike the 
interior of the reflector, D, they shall be again reflected 
to a single focus, wherein is placed a small selenium 
cell, E, which is electrically sensitive to light. This 
selenium cell is connected in the circuit of a voltaic 
battery, E, and a speaking telephone, G. If, now, a 
person speaks or makes a sound into the mouthpiece 
of the transmitting apparatus, the vibrations of the 
diaphragm, A, will undulate the beam of light thrown 
from it, and these undulations travelling along the 
parallel beam to the reflector at the receiving 
station, will be directed upon the selenium cell through 
which the electric current from the battery is flowing. 
The consequence will be that they will vary ihe 
internal resistance of the selenium to the passage of 



kaph a scries of light signals can be flashed for a dis- 
^ncc of lOo miles or more in a clear atmosphere 
^ ).ch as that of Algeria or Afghanistan ; each flash of 
j,.hc light constituting an element in the letter signalled. 
But Professor Bell, by an ingenious refinement of the 
heliographic process, has succeeded in transmitting 
not merely crude mechanical signals, but all the vibra- 
tions of the human speech. This he has done by 
means of the speaking telephone, and the property 
possessed by selenium of varjdng in its electrical con- 
ditions under the influence of light. This much being 
premised, wc may now turn to the figure which repre- 
sents the .arrangement of apparatus termed the 
“ photophone.” 

On the right is the transmitter of the sounds to be 
despatched, whether vocal or instrumental, and on the 
left is the receiver. The transmitter consists of a 
vibrating diaphragm, A, fitted with a mouthpiece, and 
similar to the plate of a speaking telephone. A beam 
of liglit from any source sufficiently bright is concen- 
trated on the diaphragm, A, by the lens, B, and the 
diaphragm, which is silvered so as to reflect the light, 
is placed in such a position relative to'the lens, B, as to 
project the light along a line joi'ning the axis of another 


the current, and in this way modify the strength of the 
current flowing through the telephone. In short, the 
current in the telephone will ebb and flow in sym- 
pathy with the waves of light, that is to say, with 
the vibrations of the diaphragm, hence it follows 
that the sounds heard in the receiving telephone 
are an imitation of those uttered at the trans- 
mitter. 

About fifty differenr forms of photophone have been 
devised by Professor Bell, but these are simply modi- 
fications of that described. The extreme distance 
through which the instrument will work successfully 
h.as not yet been determined, but it is believed that it 
will be limited only by the difficulty of adjusting the 
instruments at widely different stations, and the pene- 
trative power of light. Musical sounds can, of course, 
be transmitted with equal facility ; and a system of 
audible telegraphic signals could be sent, which might 
be interpreted according to the well-known ^lorse 
code. 

<• Cinchona in Bengal. 

Quinine; the tonic principle of cinchona bafk, is one 
of the most valuable remedies kno™, and it is grati- 
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fyinj; to learn that it has been successfully acclimatised 
in India. The Bengal plantations are now paying 
handsomely. During the past year, about a million 
young trees have been planted, and nearly 400,000 lbs. 
of bark have been collected. A large portion of this 
yield has been sent to London, for sale and manu- 
facture into quinine ; but the greater part has been 
made use of in the Government hospitals and dispen- 
saries throughout India. Not only is the Government 
enterprise a commercial success, but inasmuch as it 
renders the market less dependent upon the forests of 
South America for this precious drug, it is likewise a 
benelit to the world at large. . 

New Sea-SounderSi 

Sir William Thomson has of late years given his 
great abilities chiefly to the improvement of the means 
of navigation. His patent compass is now being fitted 
on all the best steamers, including the Czar’s yacht, 
TJvadia^ and his wire sounding apparatus for ascer- 
taining the depth of the sea is also in request, 
especially for ships engaged in laying submarine 
cables, and mail steamers approaching dangerous 
coasts. Its great merit consists in the rapidity with 
which a sounding can be taken, owing to the small 
i(\sistancc offered by a wire compared to a hemp rope 
in being pulled aboard after the sounding-lead attached 
to it has reached the bottom. By its means “.flying” 
soundings can be readily taken while the ship is going 
at full speed. It is a great advantage for rapid sound- 
ings to have a gauge which wall of itself tell the depth 
without reckoning the length of wire paid out, for that is 
greatly in excess of the actual depth ; and Sir William 
Thomson has devised tw’o different gauges. One con- 
sists in sinking along with the lead a very fine capillary 
tube of glass coated internally with chromate of silver. 
The tube is open at its lower end for the sca-watcr to 
enter and rise in the bore. As it rises it discolours the 
internal coating, changing the yellow chromate into 
white chloride of silver. The height to which it rises 
is, of course, proportional to the pressure, and the 
extent of discolouration is therefore a measure of the 
depth. A simpler gauge has, however, been quite 
recently invented by Sir William. As shown in the 
figure, it consists of two glass tubes, A and B, one 
wide and the other narrow, connected by a cross 
capillary tube, c. The open mouth of A is covered 
with a cotton cloth, and that of B by a plug. When 
the tubes arc lowered with the lead into the sea, the 
water forces its way through the cloth in the tube, A, 
and thence through the capillary passage, C, into 
the narrow tube, B. The quantity forced through 
the capillary into B, is proportional to the pressure, and 
hence to the depth. It is indicated by graduations on 
the tube, B, which are thus a measure of the depth. As 
the gauge is drawn to the surface, the air in it expels 
all the water remaining in the wider tube. A, but that 
in B remains there until it is let off by taking out the 
plug. To protect so fragile a contrivance ^om damage, 
it is enclosed in a suitable iron case perforated w'ith 
holes to admit the sea. 


While upon the subject we may also mention the 
new “ nipper-lead ” of Mr. Lucas, for bringing up 



specimens of the sea-bottom. It is simply an ordinary 
lead, fitted with two hollow nipper-blades or spoons, 
kept apart against a strong spring by a locking bar. 
The shock of the open spoons striking the bottom 
unlocks the bar, and the spoons close together, clipping 
up at the same time a portion of the bottom, which 
they retain in their clutch until hauled to the surface 
for inspection. So effective is the nipper^cad, that 
It will snatch up a sheet of paper from a flat tabic. 

The Telephone in Mines. 

An interesting and highly useful application of the 
telephone has recently been successfully carried out 
in connection with the ironstone mines of Messrs, 
Stevenson, jaques, and Co. at Boosbcck, in the North 
of England. The mines have been placed in tele- 
phonic communication with the smelting furn.'ices at 
Acklam, fifteen miles distant. This, however, is but 
“ half of the story.” The wires having to pass throu.^h 
the company's offices at Middlesborough, a set of 
telephones has been put up there, and so the tliree 
places have been brought within speaking distance of 
each other. Orders and the like conveyed from the ^ 
central office can be most distinctly heard at either » 
or both branches, the speaking being transiniltccl by a » 
patent inicro-telephone, which entirely overcomes the' 
effects of induction from contiguous telcgrnph-wiresi 
Besides establishing communication between Acklam,’ 
Middlesborough, and Boosbcck, the enterprising maii ‘ 
ager has carried a wire into the mine itself, so that it 
is possible for people in the furnaces or in the offices 
to speak direct to the men at work in the mine. This 
is certainly a notable achievement. 

Cooking Burners. 

Mr. Thomas Fletcher, F.C.S., is well known as 
the inventor of a great variety of ingenious heating 
appliances, such as gas furnaces, cooking stoves, 
and burners for chemical and domestic use. His 
“ Solid-fl.ime Gas Cooking Burner” is illustrated in 
Fig. I. It consists of a tap for conveying the gas 
to the burner, a perforated copper dome for the 
flame, and three supports for the pot or pan to rest 
upon. It is stout and not readily injured, being de- 
signed to stand the roughest work. The flame is 
quite solid, and free from smell, so that it docs not 
taint the viands in process of cooking. As regards 
its capabilities, it will boil an egg, cook a chop, bake 
a round of beef in a sheet-iron oven, or even (if -de- 
sired) melt half a hundredweight of lead in an iron 
pot. Only six minutes is required by it to boil a 
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quart of water in a flat copper kettle. Mr. Fletcher 
also arranges two or more of these burners on a 
boiling bench/’ so ns to heat or cook upon a larger 
scale. P'ig. 2 represents his Instantaneous Water 
Heater,” for use in sculleries, lavatories, and bath- 
rooms. The cold water flows into the heater by the 
upper pipe, as shown, and issues by the lower pipe 
as hot water. The ordinary pattern is made to hang 
against the wall, but it can also be mounted on a 
tripod. There are several sizes made— from one 



giving a pint of hot water per minute to one giving a 
gallon and a half every minute. All of these supply 
pure water fit for cooking, either boiling or at lower 
temperatures, almost immediately after lighting the 
gas. Mr. Fletcher is also the originator of a simple 
and convenient ** Triple Gas Oven,” which can be fully 
he.atcd in less than a minute. One 12 by 14 inches 
in the bottom is sufficient for the service of an ordi- 
nary family, and costs on an average one penny for 
two and a half to three hours’ work. The lower com- 
partment of the oven is used Tor roasting joints, &c. ; 
^the upper compartment for puddings and pastry, &c. ; 
jwliilc the space underneath the oven can be utilised 
/for roasting potatoes or apples, or toasting bread ; 
\and the space on the top for heating plates, &c. 



FIG. 2 . 

he gas is burnt below, and the heated fumes are 
carried round the food in an iron flue, so that they do 
not in any way contaminate the latter. 


I. PrUe Double Acrostics, 

{Being the set of Six Double Aerostice. for which the Prise of 
Five Pounds has beeri awardedt) 

I. 

SWBBTBST flower of purity. 

Whiter than the driven sndw ; 

»The drink the gods might joy to Lee 
In their feastings here below ; 

Rolling river, ralm and wide, 

Icy waters pouring forth 
In a full unceasing tide 
To the ocean of the north. 

Norman fear-inspiring king ; 

Icnant of the forest wild ; 

He whose rieath could Scotland bring, 

« Though helWas Italia's child ; 

Island of refreshment, where 
Sandy billows beat the coast ; 

And the flower the spring doth beat 
Where the first sun shiiieth most. 

Give their names and you sliall see 
What the two sweet flowers iiuy be ; 

T/n's the foremost letters give. 

That will in the finals live. 

II. 

Within a shaded avenue 
Close by a babbKng brook. 

1 .saw a youthful maiden sweet 
Sit reading from a book. 

It was a time of springtide joy, 

I heard ‘her name its name, 

And then a word that meant that she 
Would ever be the same. 

(Inscribed it was on locket fair 
In characters of gold, 

Fit emblem of a faithful heart 
Of such angelic mould !) 

Far off the tall cathedral towers 
Of a northern town were .seen, 

And my fancy strayed la a rivet sweet 
Where my wandering feel had been ; 

But, as I mused, an Indian pnnee 
With loving speech drew near. 

And the maid at length became his bride 
At a town in Lincolnshire. 

The names of two old English towns 
In these seven words we see ; 

The inituil letters give the first, 

Ihe next in the last will be. W. M. Adams. 

, {To ht continued,) 


Double Acrostic Competition. 

IVe are at length able to announce that the pri^ of Five 
Pounds offered for the best set of Six original Double Acrostics 
in Verse has been awarded to Mr. William Maurice 
Adams, jj, Lupus Street, London, S.IV. Special Com* 
mendation is accorded to Linda Gardiner, Winchester, for 
the variety and excdience of her Acrostics. P also affords us 
great pleasure to be able to state that many out of the vtry 
large number of Acrostics submitted to us possessed more than 
average merit. 


Special Notice. 

The Six Pt izc Acrostics will appear monthly in due course ; 
and as soon as the sixth shall have appeared (and not till 
then ) the Editor will be happy to receive sets of Answers to the 
whole six; and for the best set (i.e. the niost correct atsd in- 
genious) the Proprietors of this Magazine offer a Prize of . 
Two Guineas. Mere to the Acrostics, horwn^er 

correct, caunol be received ; or ** lights** should be 

embodied in verse. 






HIS DUXX. COLD EYES ON HER FOR ONE MINUTE . ... 'HOW DO YOU DO^' HE SAYS 



The Probation of Dorothy TraverI 


THE PROBATION 


OF DOROTHY 



A 8TOBY OF WAITHTG. .By th« Author of “In a Minor JECey." 


CHAPTER THE ^IFTH. 

AT a buzz ! ” 
thinks poor 
shy little 
Dolly, as she 
ner VO u sly 
turns the 
handle of the 
library door, 
and walks, or 
rather steals 
in, hoping at 
last to see her 
father. 

She has 
changed her 
travel] i n g 
dress, and has 
also written a 
short but 
loving letter to Uncle Tom and Aunt Mary, so she 
is certainly late. The library seems to be full 
of people. The gentlemen are come in from shoot- 
ing, and besides Lady Travers there are two pretty- 
looking girls sitting near the tea-table. Every one is 
laughing and talking. She hears German as well as 
English; her eye lights on Lady Travers’ elaborate 
tea-gown, on the strange girls and men, and her 
shyness would quite overpower her but that she is 
thinking too much of her father to bestow great atten- 
tion on any other object. 

She looks round the room seeking to identify him, 
and supposing he will come forward to meet her. 
But every one is engaged in conversation ; no one 
comes towards her, so with a becoming blush on her 
pretty face she advances to the tea-table. Mr. 
Ingram alone rises from the side of one of the young 
ladies and places her a chair, and then Lady Travers 
suddenly lifts her eyes from the tea-cups. 

“Ah! here you are, my dear child. Gus”— and 
she looks behind her to a group of men all talking 
and gesticulating rather noisily except one — ^^*come 
here and make acquaintance with your daughter.” 

A pale, solemn -faced, aristocratic - looking man 
detaches himself from the group, comes forward, and 
looks round vaguely. 

Dolly rises ahd advances towards him with eagerly 
Extended hdndi Her father turns his dull cold eyes 
pn her for one minute, and gives a little start of 
surprise. « . * r 

I “ How do you do ?” he says, “ I hope you accom- 
plished yoiir journey comfortably.” 

. “ Oh, yes, ejuite easily,” answers Dolly, her brown 
byes lift^ to his face with a look which would have 
^made most fathers feel proud of such a daughter, but 


N|SW BELATIONS. 



Sir Augustus does not notice it ; his thoughts lire 
with his German friends, and whilst _she is answering 
him he has already turned his back on her, and is 
again in |heir midst. 

“ Here is your tea. Miss Travers,*' and Mr. Ingram, 
who been watching the meeting and remembering 
Ferdie’s words, gives her a cup of tea and hands her 
hot tea-cake, and Dolly sinks gratefully back into her 
chair, and wishes she were not so dreadfully silly, for 
she knows and feels that two great tears stand in her 
eyes, only fortunately Mr. Ingram never looks at h6r, 
being apf^rently occupied with handing as many cups* 
of tea at a time as he can without danger to himself 
and the company. 

" 1 suppose I must introduce myself,” says a brusque 
but not unpleasant girl's voice at her side, and she 
looks up at a bright decided face, the owner of which, 
attired in an excellently well-fitting ulster, stands above 
her, looking down not unkindly on Dolly’s small head, 
“lam your cousin, you know.” 

“ I did not know it,” answers Dolly, smiling, having 
firmly suppressed those troublesome tears, and ex- 
tending her decidedly brown hand, “ 1 do not know 
any of my relations.” ‘ 

“No, I suppose not, as this is your first appearance 
among them. They are not, however, very numerous, 
so you will soon take them all in, though at present 
you arc rather vague about them.” 

"Very. Please do tell me how you are my 
cousin ?” 

“We used to live here” — rather defiantly — “now 
we live down at the Lodge ; ” and slic points out of 
window as Mr. Ingram has done before. 

“Oh ! I see; I understand.” Then turning to Mr. 
Ingram, “ You thought I lived at the Lodge, did you 
not?” 

“Yes, I took you for another sister of Miss Travers. 
You see, although 1 have known your father for the 
last ten years I have still to learn the family history.” 

After this Dolly begins to feel more at home. Mijss 
Travers and Mr. Ingram are evidently very intimate, 
and as they talk she sits by and listens and laughs as 
they explain to her the rest of the pvty, not always, 
it is to be feared, in a perfectly charitable spirit 

“I cannot stand these foreigners that they have 
collected here,” says JoaA Travers. “ To begin with, 1 
cannot speak their language, and I do hot care to 
listen to their broken English.”. . . 

“They speak most excellent English, oh, most 
prejudiced of John Bulls ! ^ 

“Your ear has got corrupted through your long 
sojourn on the Continent,” retorts Joan, “ Anni, you 
see, does not mind broken English ; she makes her- 
self very happy with the little baron : look at her; ” 
and Joan points .to a sofa where sits her sister^ fair, 
smidl, and mignonm^ side by side with a dark 
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Italian-looking Austri£y||Hfppai*ently immersed in the 
most intefdfipg convellRion. 

“ How pretty she is !" says Dolly. 

“Do you think so?” answers Joan. “It never 
struck me Anne was pretty, but I suppose she is 
though ; at any rate, the baron seems to think so^ 
I am sorry I must interrupt their interesting con- 
versation, but it is time for us to think of going ; ” 
and Joan walks up to her sister and summons her 
somewhat imperiously to depart. A little altercation 
ensues, and meanwhile Dolly turns to Mr. Jngram as 
to an old friend. 

“ Are those two sisters ? ” she asks. 

“ Yes.” 

“And my first cousins ?** 

“ Yes. Your father and their father were brothers. 
On Sir John's de^th, as he had no son, the title and 
property went to your father, and they and their 
mother retired to the dower house in the village, about 
half a mile from here.” 

“ Oh ! thank you. Now, when I have seen all my 
brothers and sisters, 1 shall know all about every 
one.” 

Mr. Ingram smiles. “ I wondor what you will 
think of your brothers and sisters,” he says. “Two 
of 'the boys. Jack and Bob, are just gone back to 
school.” 

“Arc they? I am sorry for that. Are not my 
sisters named Rose and Louisa ? 

“Yes, and Gus and Ferdie are your two other 
brothers. Ferdie is my especial and if I mis- 

take not he will be yours too. Poor little fellow, he is 
never well for twelve hours consecutively, but he is the 
sharpest, queerest little mortal I ever met with, and 
undoubtedly the most impudent.” 

“ So I found out.” 

“ He is no respecter of persons. Unfortunately he is 
a great deal too sharp ; nothing ever escapes him. 
Ah ! I see the Miss Travers are going,” and Mr. 
ingrain rises to accompany Joan and her sister to 
their carriage. 

“Come, Lou,” says Joan, in her deep voice, as she 
addresses Lady Travers, “come and see my new 
pair.” 

“ Wc will all come,” answers Lady Travers sweetly, 
“ for my opinion is worth nothing ; 1 am so deplorably 
ignorant about horses.” 

“il/y new pair,” meanwhile murmurs Anne, sotia 
voccj and asks the baron if he likes horses. 

“Extraordinarily,” he answers, and Anne smiles 
bewitchingly, and invites him with some emphasis to 
judge of her mother’s new purchase. 

So the whole party, Dolly included, sallies out into 
the hall, where Joan puts on a masculine-looking hat, 
and prepares to take the box-seat of the waggonette 
that stands at the door, whilst the gentlemen survey the 
horses from all sides, and give theil* opinion on them. 
Mr. Ingram goes into the subject con amore^ and he 
and Joan look very solemn over the matter, as the 
latter mounts to her eminence. 

The baron gives little Anne, wrapped in velvets and 
fur, ard presenting a great contrast to her sister, a 


helping hand, and they are off; Joan holding in the 
two fidgety horses with a firm hand, as they break 
into a canter down the drive. 

“ Who goes out cub-hunting to-morrow ? ” she shouts 
looking back. 

' Mr. Ingram responds, “ I do.” 

A nod of her head, a bright smile, and in another 
minute the waggonette is out of sight. 

“ There go two admirable specimens of the English 
girl of the present day,” says Mr. Ingram to Dolly, as 
they quit the*_hall door- to return to the library. 

“ 1 like Joan the best,” says Dolly decidedly. 

Mr. Ingram laughs. ’You have made up your 
mind with feminine rapidity,” he says ; “ but you 
are right. Take away Miss Joan’s ulster and man’s 
hat, and she is the more womanly of the two.” 

“ Dorothy dear,” and Lady Travers lays the whitest 
of hands on Dolly’s shoulder, “will you come up- 
stairs with me, and see your sisters and the rest of the 
children? ” 

“Oh, please” says Dolly, delighted, “I w.ant so 
much to see them.” 

Lady Travers leads the way again, very much in 
the same direction as where Dolly’s bed-room lies, 
only not so high up. Afar off the sound of children’s 
voices greet their ears, ' pitched rather unpleasantly 
high, and indicating that a skirmish is going on. 
Lady Travers sighs heavily, and comes to a standstill, 
drawing Dolly into her boudoir, which lies on the road 
to the schoolroom, and seating her, with an air of gentle 
resignation, on the sofa. 

Dolly looks round the charmingly-furnished room, 
and her quick eye takes in its many luxuries and 
beauties. Lady Travers has not spent all these years 
abroad for nothing. The palc^ dingy green walls arc 
literally covered with pictures. Copies in oils from 
the smaller masterpieces of the Dresden and Madrid 
galleries, enclosed in Florentine frames, smile down on 
Dolly’s delighted eyes ; rare bits of Buen Retiro china, 
of exquisite old Dresden and Meissen, stand on 
bracket and cabinet or mingle with the pictures on 
the wall, throwing out by their delicate colouring the 
deep red of the coarser but equally exquisitely-shaped 
Portuguese pottery, in which are grouped pale pink 
gladiolas, feathery asparagus, great golden sunflowers, 
and tall wavy pampas grass. A rich, subdued though 
many-coloured carpet, heavy portieres and curtains, 
inviting low chairs, and lastly a bright fire complete 
the perfectly cosy, home-like look of the room. 

“ Oh ! how pretty ; ” says Dolly involuntarily, as she 
seats herself on the sofa at Lady Travers’ invitation, 
“what a Jovely room ! ” 

“This is my sanctum,” answers her stepmother. 
“ I think it is pretty, although it is difficult enough to 
make it so without money.” 

Dolly stares with surprise, and Lady Travers pro- 
ceeds— 

“ That is exactly the subject on which I wanted to 
talk to you, my dear child;” and the resigned look 
gives way to one of extreme solemnity. “ You are old 
enough and, if I am not mistaken, wise endugh to be 
told something of the affairs of the family. Your 
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father, as you are aware, has lately come into this j 
property and the title, but you must understand that 
the late Sir John left every penny he could away from 
him to his two dau^jlitcrs Joan and Anne, whom you 
saw to-day. The result is, your father is by no means, 
as so many people imagine, a rich man. I sometimes 
think we ought to have continued abroad and let 
the place, but he did so yearn for England and his 
own home that I had not the heart to urge it. 
Now we are here we must make the best of it, but 
it is the education which is the difficulty. Four 
boys to send to school is' no light matter in these 
present expensive days, ahd so I am trying to find a 
moderate governess for the girls and Ferdie, but 
really the salaries asked are so exorbitant that we 
cannot afford them. I am in correspondence with 
two or three English ladies now ; and that brings me 
to a little favour I am going to ask of you, dear;” 
and Lady Travers smiles at Dolly in a way which 
would have made her offer to do anything in the 
world for her. ‘‘Will you be so very kind as to look 
after llie schoolroom a little until I find a governess — 
preside at the tea, take the girls’ music, and so on ? 
They arc growing so wild that they want a soft 
restraining influence amongst them, and that I feel 
sure you will supply. I can judge from Mr. Bruce’s 
letters how admirably you have been brought up.” 

“ Indeed,” answers Dolly, quite transported by this 
compliment to her dear Uncle Tom, “1 will do any- 
thing 1 can, but I know very little, really 1 do.” 

“Tell me something of your life at Holme Regis, 
and what you did with those excellent people ; ” and 
Dolly, her heart full of Holme Regis and the Bruces, 
begins, shyly at first, but noting the sympathy of 
her listener, grows eloquent as she relates the 
history of the happy bygone days and all the 
learning she acquired there. Suddenly she stops at 
the remembrance of Harry — her own dear Harry 
— and her secret in connection with him grows 
too overpowering. What would she give to make 
it known to this beautiful, gentle stepmother, whom 
her wildest dreams have never depicted as one 
half so fair and fascinating as she is in reality ! 
but Uncle Tom and Harry have both bade her wait 
until she hears from them, and there is nothing for 
her to do but to obey. Bpt Lady Travers hardly 
heeds the interruption. A smile of satisfaction has 
spread itself over her countenance. 

“Why, you are quite a little blue-stocking,” she says 
playfully, her blue eyes gleaming brightly, “with your 
Latin and your Euclid. You will beu good-natured, 

I know, and begin Ferdie with Latin, he is so very 
anxious to le*arn it ; and now, dear, you shall come 
and make acquaintance at last with my olive-branches, 
of whom 1 am afraid I am much too proud.” 

“ What a dear, beautiful, sweet woman,” thinks Dolly, 
wondering how she can ever have dreaded such a 
stepmother, “ how silly of me to fe^ afraid of her ! ” 

“By the way,” remarks Lady Travers, as they 
ascend to the schoolroom, “do not mention Holme 
Regis to ^r.» Ingram. The Manor there used to 
belong to his father, but he sold it, and his son, 


although he was only ten or eleven years old at the 
time, cannot bear to speak of it or hear it spoken of 
even now.” 

So Mr. Ingram was a bit of home after all. Of 
course, she ought to have known it at once. Had not 
his face from the first moment seemed familiar to her ? 
and, now she comes to think of it, is not he wonder- 
fully like the portraits of so many of the old Ingrams 
who frown and smile in hall and dining-room and 
gallery at the Manor, and that she has known from 
her babyhood upwards until they are no longer dead 
portraits to her but living acting men and women ? 

She is about to express her satisfaction at Lady 
Travers’ information when, with the opening of the 
schoolroom door, her thoughts are diverted into a fresh 
channel, <Tnd her interest in the Ingrams is swallowed 
up in the excitement of at last greeting her brothers 
and sisters. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH: 

IN THE EVENING. 

There is a hush in the hot, excited voices, as Lady 
Travers opens the door and introduces Dolly into the 
room. The combatants stand ranged on either side 
of a large table, the cloth of which is liberally 
besprinkled with ink-spots, and try and look as tliough 
they were peacefully employed, whilst in a corner 
Ferdie lies on his couch, grinning maliciously. The 
two girls hang their heads rather sheepishly, and 
a little boy of about nine years old looks ostenta- 
tiously out of window, and pretends not to see his 
mother. , 

“What was all that noise, children.^” asks Lady 
Travers, in her dulcet voice. 

The eldest girl, dark-haired and defiant, looks up. 

“ Ferdie, as usual, mother,” she answers laconically. 

“ Well, I will ask no further questions to-day, as I 
have brought your sister to introduce to you, only 
pray do not treat her to any of these pretty scenes, 
or she will be quite shocked. And now, clear Dorothy, 
as I have a letter to write before dinner, I must 
leave you here to make acquaintance with your 
brothers and sisters in your own fashion, and 1 have 
no doubt you will soon all be excellent friends. 
Dinner is at half-past seven.” 

Lady Travers leaves the room, and Dolly finds 
herself alone, with four pairs of eyes levelled on her at 
once, but as they belong to her brothers and sisters, 
she is not so much disconcerted by them as she might 
otherwise have been. 

Ferdie takes upon himself the office of host of the 
schoolroom, introduces Dolly formally to her sisters, 
and her sisters to her, and gives each party a little 
sketch of the other. His perfect gravity and old- 
fashioned formality are so supremely absurd, that Dolly 
cannot restrain herself from laughing ; and this burst 
of involuntary mirth does more towards making 
her friendly with the schoolroom party than all 
Ferdie’s orations. The little boy is, however, intensely 
ofiended, and relapses into dignified sulkiness, till 
petted and coaxed back into good humour the 
penitent Dolly. 
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The episode has the effect of breaking down the \ To begin with, he is ill, and he is the youngest, and 
barriers of shyness, and of a certain suspicious defiance such a funny, bright, and yet malignant little being, 
of manner on the part of tlie children, and in a short Unnaturally quick and acute, he already comprehends 
time Dolly has found out their names and ages, and that Dolly will easily be converted into his willing 
being almost as much a child as one of themselves, slave, and he puts forth all his charms, which 
is certainly hajipicr with them than she was in the are numerous, in order to throw his fetters around 
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library. They are good-looking children altogether, her. "And who is Harry ?** he asks in his shrill 
especially Rose, the eldest girl, with her intensely little voice, as Dolly proceeds with her tales, in which 
black hair and vivid colouring, and Fcrdie, fair and the phrase “ Harry and I " so often occurs ; and at 
fragile as a rose-leaf, as they cluster round Dolly, the same moment the door opens, and Mr. Ingram 
and listen eagerly whilst she relates to them stories walks in. 

of her life at Holme Regis. Their conversation is "What an unnatural calm!” he remarks, as he seats 
curiously interlarded with -German and Spanish, and himself in rather an unsteady chair. " Miss Travers, 
their English betrays a slight foreign accent, which is you must be a witch.” ^ 

very taking. ^ « Don*t bother,” says Ferdie. " Go on, DoUyi 

But Ferdie is Dolly's especial object of attention. Who is Harry?” 
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bolly feels herself blushing a hot vivid crimson, 
fts Mr. Ingram’s eyes, fixed on her, await her answer. 
t)oes not Hdrry live .it Holme Regis, and has she 
Hot beert forbidden to mention that spot to Mr. 
Ingram ? 

“ Harry ? Oh ! Harry is Harry ” she stammers. 

“Well,” pettishly from Ferdie, “I think we knew 
that already.” 

“ He is Harry Leonard, and as the Leonards lived 
near us, I was always about with them.” 

“ Leonard, did you say, was the name ? ’* asks 
Mr. Ingram, leaning forward in his chair. “Might 
T ask, Miss Travers, where it is you have l^cn 
staying ? ” 

“ At Holme Regis Vicarage,” answers Dolly, blush- 
ing again as she mentions the forbidden word. 

“ And the Leonards live at the Manor, do they 
not.?” 

“ Vrs.” 

“ I'^KCiisc my asking so many questions, but the 
fact is, I knew that part of the world formerly very 
wi‘11, and am interested in it. I used to live, when a 
child, at Holme Regis.” 

Dolly’s face brightens. She is so pleased that he 
has mentioned the subject himself, for now she may 
talk about home with him. 

*• It is such a lovely place,” she answers. 

“ So I always thought, but then I left it when a mere 
child. Tell me, have these people, these Leonards ” — 
with an involuntary accent of contempt on the “ these 
— “ quite spoilt it ? ” 

“ Oh, no ; not in the least. They have not touched 
the house, except to repair it, and build a conservatory. 
That and the stables alone are new. Mr. Leonard is 
(piite a gentleman, and has very refined tastes," she 
adds, standing up for her absent friends. 

“ Yes, the stables were very bad,” he answers 
musingly. “ I suppose there was nothing to do but to 
pull them down. Where have they built the new 
ones ? ” 

“ On the site of the old ones.” 

“ And they arc very magnificent, I suppose ? ” with 
a slight sigh, as he pictures to himself a huge pile of 
buildings, with here a tower, and there a turret, and 
all the accompaniments of luxury without taste, and 
money without discernment. 

“ They are built as nearly as possible like the old 
ones, only they are larger, and better ventilated, 
and,” with a smile, “ with all the modern improve- 
ments. Oh, they are such beautiful stables ! ” and 
Dolly thinks of the many visits she and Harry have 
paid there to the pony, and the sleek lazy carriage- 
horses. 

“ I am sure they must be. And where have they 
put the conservatory ? 

“ Do you remember the niche formed by the drawing- 
room window that looks out on the Dutch garden and 
the yew avenue ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“The conservatory is built in that niche, and opens 
into the drawing-room. But I have two photographs 
of the house, taking in the stables and the conserva- 


tory. Would— would you like to see them.?” — very 
shyly. 

“ 1 should indeed,” he answers earnestly, and, only 
too pleased to descant for ever on Holme Regis, she 
rises to fetch them. 

“Is not she pretty?” asks Ferdie the irrepressible, 
as soon as her back is turned, for he has grown very 
tired of all this conversation about a place of which 
he knows nothing. “ Mother did not expect her to be 
so pretty, I know. ■ I heiird her tell father that he 
must be sure and be kind to her, for she was afraid 
the poor girl was very plain and Ferdie mimics his 
mother’s voice and manner painfully exactly. 

“ 1 hope she will do something with you,” answers 
Mr. Ingram, “for at present you are the most impu- 
dent child it has ever been my ill luck to meet.” 

“ Thank you,” says Ferdie, grinning from car to ear. 

“ I know what has upset you : Dolly defending the 
Leonards. Do you know, Geoffrey,” and he suddenly 
looks quite grave, “ 1 have never heard you speak of 
Holme Regis before.” 

“ I dare say not, Ferdie. I left it twenty years ago, 
long and long before you were born ; ” and there is a 
look in Geoffrey’s face which is new to Ferdie, and 
which causes him to steal his little hand sympatheti- 
cally into Mr. Ingram’s. At the same moment the 
door opens and Dolly enters bearing two large photo- 
graphs, which she places in front of Geoffrey. 

“ There it is.” 

It is difficult to say who looks at the pictures the 
most lovingly, Dolly or Mr. Ingram, but they are not 
left in much peace to do so. 

“ Do you hear me ? ” squeaks Ferdie ; “ do you hear 
me, Dolly ? show me tTie photographs at once.” But 
Dolly, who has for many years reigned queen supreme 
over Harry and Uncle Tom, has no intention of sur- 
rendering herself to this'small tyrant, 

“When Mr. Ingram has done with them,” she an- 
swers coolly. 

“And,” adds that gentleman, “when you have 
learnt to speak properly.” 

Ferdie turns red, and then white ; he is on the verge 
of an awful fit of passion. His sister knows the 
symptoms, and so does Mr. Ingram. 

“ No nonsense, Ferdie,” he says sternly, “you know 
I will not allow it.” 

“ I hate you, I hate you,” splutters Ferdie, but he 
does not get beyond that, and finishes by patiently 
awaiting the photographs, whilst Dolly stoops over him 
caressingly, and kisses him. 

They are all very happy together after this little in- 
terruption. There is a delightful absence of restraint 
in that shabby, untidy, ink-spotted schoolroom. Mr. 
Ingram is apparently a very old friend. He turns out 
to be Ferdie’s godfather, and has known most of the 
children since they were babies. He remarks casually 
on Rose’s rough hair, on Louisa’s round shoulders, and 
seems to be immensely beloved and slightly fear^ by 
them all. Dolly, to her own surprise, is quite cheerful, 
and the mirth has risen to the noisy pitch, when the 
door suddenly opens, and Lady Travers looks in. 

“ How happy you all seem ! ” she says sweetly, but * 
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Fcrdie, who alonc‘can see her face, discovers that she 
docs not look over well pleased. “ I am so sorry to 
disturb you, but, Geoftrey, can I have one little word 
with you ? Dorothy, dear, dinner will be ready soon, 
and we are expecting a few friends.” 

On this hint Dolly retires to inspect her dress, and 
see whether ic is suitable for the “ few friends,” whilst 
(Geoffrey Ingram, a trifle unwillingly, rises to obey her 
ladyship’s behests. 

“ Come back, and carry me up-stairs,” says little 
Fcrdie, putting on a beseeching look, which is wonder- 
fully winning. 

“And, Dolly,” he adds patronisingly, “you may 
come and see me in bed.” 

Dolly feels anxious about her dress, as she looks 
over her slender stock of evening toilettes, very suit- 
able for the Vicarage but hardly so for the new atmo- 
sphere into which she has been transplanted. She 
feels rather rueful as she descends to dinner in a 
.simple black dress, considered by Aunt Mary as quite 
the last thing in fashion. But Mrs. Bruce, who was 
so anxious to send her darling home clad as became 
a daughter of Sir Augustus Travers, after living for 
thirteen years in a secluded country vicarage, has very 
limited ideas of the modern meaning of the word 
“ fashion,” and has had still more limited means for 
carrying them out. 

The black dress, the result of deep thought on her 
part and on Dolly’s, assisted by fashion-books, and 
manufactured for the most part by the wearer herself, 
is undoubtedly rather old-fashioned, and simple to ab- 
solute plainness, but it fits well and sets off Dolly’s 
creamy white throat and rouncjcd arm and wrist to 
advantage. A glorious Gloirc de Dijon rose looks 
temptingly in at her window, and she gathers it to 
place coquettishly on one side of her dress. She is 
not in the least aware that, with her youth, her beauty, 
her lithe upright figure, and sweet girlish face, she 
needs but little adornment. She knows she is pretty, 
but imagines that in the great, hitherto unknown 
world, there are hundreds better-looking. So, in fear 
and trepidation, she trips down-stairs, and encounters 
her father in the hall. They are alone. Perhaps he 
will kiss her, thinks poor foolish little Dolly, but he 
only says — 

“ You arc just in time, the gong will sound imme- 
diately. I am very particular about punctuality,” 
and with that he ceremoniously opens the door for 
her, and she enters the library. She and her father 
arc late ; every one is assembled, and as 'they enter the 
gong sounds, and dinner is announced. Dolly finds 
herself walking in last without a gentleman, and even- 
tually settles down between Anne Travers and the 
count, who is next to her stepmother. Opposite to 
her are seated Joan and Mr. Ingrahi, and the rest 
of the few friends resolve themselves into iwo pale 
girls, with light brown hair and washy blue eyes, 
attired in pale pink muslin, and the rector of a neigh- 
bouring parish. 

Anne is making dashes at German, and begging 
prettily to be corrected, with little Baron Stieglitz. 
'Lady Travers is pensively conversational with the 


count, so Dolly is at leisure to survey the company, 
and also the portraits of her ancestors, which adorn 
the dining-room walls. There is one picture that 
particularly takes her fancy. It is that of a lady, re- 
presented in a large coal-scuttle bonnet, and holding 
one child on her lap, whilst she puts her sweet bright 
face down to kiss another— a fat sturdy little boy, of 
about three years old. 

Joan, from the other side of the table, sees her look- 
ing at the picture, and leaning across, remarks— 

“ You are just like her,” and then She and Mr. 
Ingram laugh. 

“ How intimate they seem ! ” thinks Dolly ; “ perhaps 
they are engaged to be married,” and her thoughts 
revert to Harry. Joan is not so nice-looking of an 
evening as of a morning. Her ulster is more be- 
coming to her than evening dress, and she eats her 
dinner rather as though she were driving. 

“ I must take that little girl in hand,” she is saying 
to Mr. Ingram, “or my lady will be too much for 
her.” 

“ Do not destroy her belief in my lady,” he answers ; 
“ she is so young and ignorant that the glamour may 
last as long as a whole year.” 

Joan laughs, and asks how long it lasted with him. 

“ For more than a year, certainly,” he answers ; 
“ but then I was an infatuated boy, and not her step- 
daughter. Wc are excellent friends now, but we know 
each other better than we did in those early days. I 
rbeognise her many good qualities, and she knows me 
to be her very good friend. Do you know, Miss 
Travers ” — quite abruptly — “ that your cousin has just 
come from my old home, Holme Regis ?” 

Joan is fairly intimate with Geoffrey Ingram, but 
has never yet heard him mention that he has ever had 
a home beyond the different courts to which he has 
wandered in the course of his profession, but she 
knows his history, and looks sympathetic. 

“No, indeed,” she answers. “What a bond of 
union 1 -Who lives there now?” 

“ Some people of the name of Leonard, with whom 
Miss Travers seems to have been very intimate.” 

“ I expect she was very happy at her Vicarage,” and 
as she says it, Joan glances at Dolly, who sits mute 
between Anne and the count. Just then Lady Travers 
gives the signal, and the ladies rise and retire 
into the drawing-room, Joan with a happy lingering 
smile on her lips, as she and Mr. Ingram exchange 
some laughing remark, whilst he holds open the door 
for her to pass out. 

“Are you coming out to-morrow?” she asks Dolly, 
as they cross the hall to the drawing-room. 

“Out where?” 

“Hunting. You know, I suppose, that hunting is 
the order of the day in these parts ? ** 

“ Oh ! how I wish I were. I am so fond of riding. 
But you see I have no horse.” 

“ I will manage that,” and Joan looks as though she 
meant it, fbr her attitude, as well as her face, is reso- 
lute. 

“ Certainly her sister has a very ugly figpre,!’ thinks 
Anne complacently, as she places her own mipionne 
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little person almost inside the fender, and shivers as 
though it were January. 

“ Lou,” cries Joan, addressing Lady Travers, ‘‘can- 
not this child go out to-morrow ? ” 

“ Where to, dear Joan ? ” 

“ Hunting.” 

“ I should be charmed that she should do so, if 
she wishes it, but unfortunately there are several 
reasons to prevent it. Firstly, I hardly thinks she 
knows how to ride r secondly, there is no horse for 
her ; and thirdly, Sir Augustus would not approve of it. 
Have you asked your father, Dorothy, for his per- 
mission ? ” 

“Oh ! no,” she murmurs, “I never thought about it.” 

“ I am the culprit, Lisa. Dolly looks somehow as 
though she would ride well, and 1 thought she would 
enjoy it. Surely she might have old Soldier ? ” 

“I am so sorry, dear Joan, but Sir Augustus will 
want Soldier to-morrow.” 

Joan pulls a comical face, as, taking Dolly by the 
arm, she draws her to a sofa at the other end of the 
room. 

“ I have incurred her ladyship’s wrath,” she says ; 
“when she calls Uncle Gus, Sir Augustus, 1 know I 
am in disgrace. 1 am always interfering with some 
one, so it serves me right ; but I am so accustomed 
to manage at home, that I get into the way of it.” 

“ It was very kind of you to try and manage for me. 
May I come and see youjto-morrow?” 

“ Of course you may ; do you know I must mount 
you somehow to-morrow. I know ! ” clapping her 
hands, “Geoffrey Ingram has two horses here, he 
shall lend you one.” 

“ No, no, indeed, Joan. I would rather he did not, 
I have ridden so little, that I would not for the world 
ride a stranger’s horse ; and besides, papa would not 
approve of it.” 

A shrug of the shoulders from Joan. “ I am not so 
sure of that.” 

“ Anyhow,” answers Dolly resolutely, “ I would so 
much rather you said nothing more about it. 1 should 
be sure to have an accident — ^fall off, or break the 
horse’s knees, or do something dreadful. Why, 1 
know so little about riding. < 1 have only ridden 
Harry’s horses ; and my habit is shabby and badly 
made. Is not that conclusive ? ” 

‘* Yes, perhaps it is.” 

“ Then promise me you will say nothing more 
about it.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must, but when you know me 
better, you will learn that I never like to give up any- 
thing that I have set my heart on, and I had rather 
set my heart on seeing you out to-morrow.” 

A few minutes afterwards the gentlemen come in, 
and Joan beams a smile of welcome as she sees Mr. 
Ingram advance towards them, and taking a chair, 
seat himself near them. 

“ Did you hear us in the dining-room ? ” he asks. 

We have all been arguing at the tops of our voices.” 

“ What about ?” 

“ Oh, the old story, German politics. Where are 
the children ? ” 


Dorothy Travers. 

“I think they arc cooking in the schoolroom,” 
answers Dolly. “ They said they did not care about 
coming down-stairs.” 

“When are those children going to have a 
governess ?” asks Joan, 

“ Lady Travers is looking out lor one now,” responds 
Dolly, and turns her eyes to the piano, for the count 
has seated himself there, and Anne and the baron 
stand behind him and pour forth, “ I would that my 
love,” in a clear weak soprai\o and a strong powerful 
baritone. The accompaniment is decidedly the best 
part of the performance, for the baron sings as though 
he were longing to break into his native tongue, and 
in stentorian tones that quite drown poor little Anne’s 
feeble treble. 

“ How can Anne make a display of herself,” mutters 
Joan, “ with that ridiculous little pipe of hers ?” 

“No one could hold their own against such, a 
roar,” remarks Mr. Ingram. “Why is it that small 
men so often have big voices? Now, if the count 
were to play, that would be a very different thing. 
You would be delighted, for his playing is simply 
divine.” 

So thinks Lady Travers, for at the conclusion of the 
duet, whilst Anne modestly droops her head awaiting 
compliments which do not come, she advances to the 
count and asks him to play. 

It is, as Mr. Ingram said, quite another thing. The 
whole man seems transformed as he complies with 
the request, and commences with a few minor chords, 
which melt into a sweet dreamy nocturne of Chopin’s, 
wild and sad as the meanings of the wind, weird and 
fantastic as an elfin song. 

The talk is'all hushed, not a word is utter ;d as he 
plays on .and on, passing from Chopin to solt melting 
adagios, light rippling minuets and trios, breathless 
prestos, glorious majestic chords'; and with every 
inflection his countenance changes too, as he tosses 
back his long hair, and gazes as though inspired at the 
ceiling. 

Dolly listens with her whole being. She has n ever 
heard anything so beautiful since she went over to 
the Hereford Festival, two years ago. She could 
listen all night, as she sits there, with her two sweet 
eyes fixed on the player, her red lips just parted, 
showing her china-white teeth. Perhaps she and 
Geoffrey Ingram are the only two who arc really 
wrapt in it. Joan does not care for music, and the 
rest have many things to reflect on to this magnificent 
accompaniment. Still the count plays on, selections 
from the works of his great countrymen, whilst Anne 
and the little baron sit and look at each other, and the 
latter gives nods and murmurs of approval. 

At last the count, tossing back his hair, ceases, and 
suddenly looks round. He meets Dolly’s rapturous 
gaze, and jumping up, nearly upsetting the music- 
stool, goes straight up to her. 

“ You play ? ” be says abruptly. 

“ No— oh, no ! ” 

“You love music?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I knew it, I could read it in your face ; butnhese,^ 
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and he waves his hand around and shrugs his shoulders, 
“ they do not really care for it ” 

“ You n\ust ekccpt .me, count,” says Geoffrey 
Ingraih, much amused at this sweeping denunciation. 

It is of the ladies I speak. You ought to play,” 
turning again to Dolly, and looking at the long fingers 
of her little hand. 

“ Of course Miss Travers plays,” puts in Geoffrey, 
** but who would care to say so, after what we have 
just heard 

“Just so,” answers the count, with perfect imper- 
turbability, whilst Dolly rises in obedience to a 
summons from Lady Travers. 

“ Your father wishes you to sing, dear,” she says. 

Dolly begs to be let off. She “ really cannot sing,” 
she answers, but Lady Travers is firm. Mr. Bruce, 
the contents of whose letters she has never forgotten, 
has said that she sings, and every one wishes it. The 
count comes up and insists, Mr. Ingram seconds him, 
and Lady Travers, sweetly 6ut firmly, again quotes 
Sir Augustus, whilst she makes room for the count 
by her side. Sir ^Augustus himself is reading the 
newspaper, whilst he awaits his daughter's obedience 
to his wishes. Joan, too, comes up. 

“ Come, Dolly, sing at once. Don’t be nervous.” 

Dolly looks round hopelessly. Every one is against 
her, and she, who has never had a lesson of a master 
in her life, must sing before all these people and that 
wonderful count, who can make 'the piano do any- 
thing he wishes. So in fear and trembling she walks 
to the piano and sits down, whilst the count rises from 
Lady Travers’ side, and plants himself behind her. 
Joan looks up at Geoffrey Ingram, but he is obtuse, and 
doo6 not understand her. Lady Travers is pensive. 
The count murmurs, “ Courage,” and there is a dead 
silence. 

How feebly, how. tremblingly, come* out the first 
notes ! Lady Travers leans back on the cushions of 
the ottoman and a gentle, pitying smile flickers round 
her lips. The count waves his hands, the notes 
swell out louder, and at the end of the first verse of 
“Auld Robin Gray” the little baron startles Anne 
by a loud “Bravo!” It gives Dolly courage, and 
the second and third verses wax firmer as she forgets 
her audience, and only thinks of the music and the 
words. The little tremble in her voice suits well with 
the theme ; her notes are so clear and fresh, her 
pathos so natural and true, that the company is 
charmed. Even Joan has listened, side by side with 
Mr. Ingram, and claps heartily at the end, whilst the 
count and the baron applaud noisily. 

“ Very nice, Dorothy,” says Lady Travers. 

But Dolly looks at her father, at whose special 
request she has been singing, and behold, he is asleep ; 
so she slips away to the back of the room, leaving the 
piano disengaged. 

Some one— the baron— suggests four-part spngs. 
The well-known Mendelssohns are produced. The 
count takes the accompaniment, Anne and Dolly the 
treble and alto, the baron the bass, and Geoffrey Ingram 
the tenor. 

« DoUy^ thinks it quite delightful. The count con- 


ducts them ably, scolds them all round in his 
native tongue, tells Anne she does not sing in tune, 
which fortunately she does not understand, and plays 
the accompaniment divinely. 

Lady Travers listens with a set smile on her lips, 
and talks to the pale girls, who decline to take any 
part in the concert ; and Joan picks up the papcTf 
and reads it attentively. By dint of the count’s ex- 
ertions the performance is really creditable. Anne is 
the principal defaulter, and her organ is so small that 
it is little missed ; the baron is steady and stentorian, 
and goes on in perfect time and tune to the end. 

Sir Augustus wakes up to whisper to his wife that 
the noise is deafening, and the pale girls’ carriage is 
announced. 

There is a general break up. Sir Augustus pretends 
he has never been to sleep ; the count compliments 
Dolly, and seeing the mild reproach in Lady Travers’ 
eyes, returns* to her side. There are wrappings up 
and good-byes, for Joan and Anne are going too. 
The former kisses Dolly warmly, and turns to Mr. 
Ingram. 

“We shall meet to-morrow morning,” she says 
brightly and happily as he puts her into the carriage, 
and fancies that his shake of the hand is somewhat 
warmer than it is usually. Then the candles are 
lighted, and the ladies retire up-stairs. 

“ Good night, dear child,” says Lady Travers, as she 
stops on the landing where she and Dolly part. “ And 
whilst I think of it, I know you will not mind my 
giving you one or two little hints. You arc so young ’* 
—with such a sweet smile— “that you cannot, of 
course, know the world like such an old woman as 
myself.” 

“ I know nothing,” answers Dolly. “ Please help me 
and tell me everything.” 

“ Well then, dear, I must suggest that if ever you 
wish anything done you come straight to me. There 
is nothing like straightforwardness, and although dear 
Joan means well, she is rather too impetuous.” 

“ Indeed, I did not think of going out to-morrow, 
only Joan very kindly thought I should like it, and 
mentioned it to you.” 

“ And again, next time you sing choose an English 
song ; those Scotch words are difficult to pronounce. 
And if I were you I would not be quite so pathetic. V 
began to think you must have a Jamie of your own. 
That is all, my dear little girl You are quite sure you 
do not mind ? You see, 1 treat you as I would Rose 
or Louie. Good night again ; ” and Lady Travers 
kisses her fervently on both cheeks. 

So ends Dolly’s first evening at home, and no doubt 
she has enjoyed it very much. It seems the wildest 
dissipation after Holme Regis, yet she cries herself to 
sleep thinking of dear Uncle Tom and Aunt Mary 
and Harry, and her cheeks bum as she remembers 
Lady Travers* kind hints, and her words about a 
Jamie of her own. 

Yes, she has a Jamie ; and oh I that she might 
welcome him to Wrangham. To-morrow or the fol- 
lowing day she will hear from him, and thqn— why, 
then all wilt be well 
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CHAPTER THE SEVENTR 
AT THE LODGE. 

"No, no, you must not say good-bye, Mr. Ingram. 
I have a thousand things to consult you about rela- 
tive to the stables, so*you had better make up your 
mind to stay and breakfast.” It is Joan Travers who 
is speaking, as she and Mr. Ingram turn in at the 
Lodge-gate and walk their horses slowly up the drive, 
the morning after Dolly’s arrival home. 


suited to her taste : home-like and old-fashioned, with 
its close-shaven lawn, formerly a bowling-green, its 
straight variegated flower borders, and its weather- 
stained sun-dial. 

She looks very handsome this morning on horse- 
back, in her short dark blue habit, neat collar, and 
high hat. Her rather square massive figure suits well 
with the large powerful horse she is riding, her pretty 
brown hair is blowing about in the west wind, her 
eyes are bright with health and the exercise she loves^ 



They stop in front of a pretty, old-fashioned, red 
brick house, square and substantial, with a roomy 
projecting stone porch, from which pale yellow mag- 
nolias throw out their perfume on the fresh October 
air. The rest of the house is smothered in i .y and Vir- 
ginia creeper, and is t’^e very embodiment of what it 
originally was : a thoroughly comfortable, prosperous 
farm-house. 

A hundred years ago it was, in all probability, a 
gentleman’s abode, as it is now, for it is five years 
since the late Sir John Travers arranged it with every 
comfort and luxury to act as a dower house for his 
wife when his brother Augustus should succeed to 
the propert3{;and title. 

Joan has alrekdy grown fond of it It is exactly 


and Geoffrey Ingram, as he looks at her, accepts the 
invitation to breakfast without hesitation. 

It is just ten o’clock as they walk into thfe dining- 
room, where sits Anne in solitude, reading a novel 
as she eats her breakfast. She looks wash^ out and 
faded by the side of Joan, who enters with her quick 
decided step, and immediately throws the window wide 
open. 

" How hot the room is I Come, Anne, put away 
that nonsense, and make us our breakfast ; we 
arc famishing!” And she goes fo the sideboard, 
and commence** without delay vigorously carving 
a ham. 

Anne turns with a smile to Mr. Ingram. 

" Good morning,” she says, with a little shiver. ♦ “ I 
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really feel grateful to you for not speaking. Joan 
always comes into the room the first thing in the 
morning like Jiorcas, morally knocking one down.” 

Jouin, to Anne's surprise, turns red, but tries to 
carry it off. 

“ The first thing in the morning ! ” she says with con- 
tempt, “ and it is past ten o’clock. How is mother ? 
Have you seen her ? ** 

“ Oh, pretty well. She is coming down about twelve. 

I hope, Mr. Ingram, you may at last be introduced to 
her to-day,” 

“ 1 hope so too,” responds Geoffrey heartily, as he 
scats himself at the table. “ It really seemed as though 
I were destined never to make her acquaintance.” 

After this the conversation turns on the day’s sport, 
on horses and hounds ; but Joan is singularly silent, 
and allows Anne to make all manner of mistakes on 
these subjects without once pulling her up. On the 
contrary, she bustles over her breakfast, and declares 
she must go and look after household matters, if Mr. 
Ingram will be so good as to repair to the stables, 
where he will find the youthful groom rather glad of 
his advice and experience on the subject of one of the 
new carriage-horses, that is ailing. 

Joan has her hands very full. She has all the 
household affairs to manage. She looks after the 
garden, the stables, the small farm, the village, the 
school, the clergyman’s wife and his family, in short 
there is no one and nothing that she does not grasp, 
or try to grasp, within her strong, imperious will, her 
overwhelming energy and activity. 

Mr. Ingram, smoking his cigar in the stables and 
the garden, hears her clear, metallic voice issuing her 
orders to the men and women servants, catches glimpses 
of her flitting here and there, and thinks perhaps 
Anne’s simile for her was not so far wrong. He gels 
into a long conversation with the groom, and the man 
speaks of Miss Travers with a respect and warmth 
that says much for the love she somehow manages 
to inspire. 

It is the same with the gardener, whom he finds 
gathering great golden sunflowers for “ Miss Joan.” 
He has heard the like opinion in the village ; every 
one speaks of Joan’s practical kindness and energy, 
and he thinks of what Ferdie told, him not so long 
ago. 

!‘I like Joan,” he said, “very much, if she would 
leave me alone, but she will always shake up my 
pillows and make me comfortable in her way, and not 
in mine.” * ' 

He sits down on a garden seat to finish his cigar, 
and await his introduction to Lady Travers. He has 
heard many a story of this poor, paralysed woman, 
whose long illness has embittered her mind, and whose 
blunt words make her a terror and scare to the young 
and timid, and who is so liberal and kind to those she 
likes, so scathing in her remarks on those she dislikes. 

“Mr. Ingram,” calls out Joan’s penetrating voice, 
and Geoffrey starts out of a doze, engendered by early 
rising, and hastens td obey the summons. Joan meets 
him. 

“Voumust not be shocked,” she says, and laughs 


nervously, “ if mother is rather blunt in her remarks, 
and please do not mention Uncle (ius ; he is her bHe 
noirgJ* 

“ 1 understand,” says Mr. Ingram, with that frank, 
comprehensive glance of his, ^hat Joan thinks so 
winning, as he crosses the square oak-floored hall with 
her, and enters the morning-room. 

On a long, low couch at the end of the room by the 
window Lady Travers lies, as she has been lying now 
for some years. As a young woman she must have 
been very handsome ; as an older one she bears the 
traces of it still, but sickness and sorrow, and a con- 
stant struggle against the inevitable, have left their 
impress on the proud, resolute face, from whence the 
piercing eyes look at Geoffrey as though she would 
read him through and through. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Ingram.^” she says, with her 
eyes still fixed on his face. “ 1 am very glad to make 
your acquaintance, as you are a friend of my daughter’s. 
Sit down.” 

Geoffrey obeys, and scats himself on a Tow cliair by 
the side of the couch, and remarks on the beauty of 
the morning. 

Lady Travers dismisses that subject very curtly. 

“ I understand you are an old friend of Sir Augustus 
Travers,” she commences, and something very like d 
sneer disfigures her face. 

“ You are quite right. I have known Sir Augustus 
for the last twelve years, ever since I was under him 
in South America.” 

“ And you like him ? ” It is an abrupt question, ab- 
ruptly put. 

“He and his wife are both friends of mine, or I 
should hardly have dared to abuse their hospitality, 
as I have done for the last motrth,” he answers. 

“ Of course you cannot like him— who could ? But 
his wife is well enough ; egrcgiously insincere, and in 
reality as selfish as Augustus, but she is pleasant to 
look at and to talk to. And what about this newly- 
arrived daughter ?” 

“ Miss Travers can tell you more about her than I 
can. My opinion is that she is a very pretty, charming 
little girl, very young and fresh.” 

“ She is not like her father, then ? ” 

“ Not in the least, as far as I have seen her.” 

“You must bring her here to visit me. Joan, do 
you hear, I want to see this child who has been so 
grossly neglected by her father. I saw her mother 
once, and liked her. A good woman, a world too good 
for her husband.” 

“ Dear mother,” says Joan, and all the Boreas has 
melted away from voice and manner, “do leave 
Uncle Gus alone. You do not happen to like him, 
but he is a friend of Mr. Ingram’s.” 

“ I am very sorry for Mr. Ingram, but he has pro- 
bably no cause to dislike Augustus Travers, whilst . 
I ” and look and gesture complete the sentence. 

Mr. Ingram feels uncomfortable. He has a truly 
masculine dislike to the type of woman before him, and 
although he feels a profound pity for her, he has no 
wish to be put in possession of the details olf a quarrel, 
such as must, he thinks, inevitably arise when two an- 
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tagonistic branches of one family live within a mile of 
each other. He is almost tempted to make some 
excuse for going away, but catching sight of Joanns 
distressed face, he refrains from so doing, and con* 
tinues to sit a little longer. 

Fortunately Lady Travers herself changes the sub- 
ject, and commences talking of other things, of foreign 
lands, of some of Mr. Ingram's relations, whom she 
has met formerly, always in the same blunt, downright 
manner, which is sometimes amusing, and sometimes 
jarring, until it is time for him to depart. 

Mind that child comes to see me," she says, as he 
bids her good-bye ; “.1 have a fancy that she is worth 
all the rest of the family put together. Bring her this 
evening to five o’clock tea. I suppose, though, that 
would not be correct, would it ? " 

“Mother, I will fetch Dolly,” puts in Joan, “Mr. 
Ingram has other things to .do.” 

“Than to bring a little bread-and-butter miss to 
see an old woman like me.” 

“ Not at all,” hastily interposes Geoffrey. “ I shall 
be delighted to escort Miss Travers here, and as for 
the proprieties,” with a laugh, “ Rose and Lou shall do 
duly for them.” 

“ Don’t, for goodness’ sake, bring one of those ill- 
mannered girls here.” 

Geoffrey slightly lifts his eyebrows. “They are not 
at all disagreeable girls, Lady Travers,” he says, “but 
as you do not wish it, they shall not come. You 
will see Miss Dorothy, however, somehow, and I am 
sure you will be pleased with her." 

“ Did not I tell you, mother, 1 would bring Dolly 
myself? Please, Mr. Ingram, do not trouble your- 
self 01 vi-c subject.” But Geoffrey only smiles, and 
departs to walk back to Wrangham, reflecting en 
route on the eccentricities of the family hc| has just 
left. 

“ Yet,” he murmurs aloud, “Joan is delightful. She 
is like a fresh morning breeze on the top of a moun- 
tain. It makes you shiver, but it braces you up.” 

Meanwhile Joan kneels by her mother's sofa. 

“ Dear mother,” she says, “ why will you be so bitter 
about Uncle Gus to strangers? You know it dis- 
tresses me.” 

“ Does it, Joan ? I wanted to see what your friend 
was made of. I like him, my child. He is a gentle- 
man ; ” and Lady Travers looks into Joan's brown eyes, 
until they fall lower and lowler, and the' sunburnt 
cheeks are dyed a deep, glowing red. 

“ Of course he is a gentleman,” she murmurs, “ small 
praise to him for that, seeing that he is, or rather was, 
Mr, Ingram of Holme Regis.” 

“ You know I think nothing whatever of those dis- 
tinctions. Augustus Travers is one of the Travers of 

Wrangham yet But Joan puts her large brown 

hand over her mother's mouth. 

“I am a Travers, mother, I will not hear them 
abused ; ” and just then Anne comes in, a fresh pink 
colour in her cheeks, her blue eyes bright and dancing, 
and the conversation abruptly ceases. 

MeanwhileJDolly has spent the morning in “ settling 
herself,” as she calls it. She has unpacked her few 


worldly possessions, somewhat swelled indeed by the 
farewell presents from the loving inhabitants of Holme 
Regis, her books, her pictures and ornamenls, and lias 
converted the dreary desolation of her “charming 
little room” into something like comfort. Her easel, 
her music, and her dear school-books have found a 
home in the schoolroom, where Ferdie gives them a 
patro/iising welcome, and Rose and Lou a grudging 
one. She has found time too for a hearty cry over 
Uncle Tom's photograph, and for a prolonged walk 
“over the estate,” as Ferdie, who loves long words 
and grandeur, calls the tour they make of the gardens, 
the farm and the kitchen garden, round which he is 
drawn in his invalid chair. A restless activity has 
taken possession of her— the result, for the first time in 
her young life, of worry. , 

She dreads yet longs for to-morrow’s post, which 
shall tell her how her fate and Harry's is decided ; and 
how she is ever to communicate it to the cold, formal 
being who, she cannot but feel, has anything but a 
father's feeling for her, she docs not know. His greet- 
ing to her this morning was nothing but a murmur, 
yet he had kissed Rose and Lou, previously to read- 
ing prayers, which he did in his usual monotonous, 
lifeless manner. Lady Travers alone has power over 
her husband. At her voice, her look, he lights up 
a glimmer of sunshine comes into his face, and it is 
evident that, hidden somewhere, deep in the recesses 
of his inner being, he has a little store of that com- 
modity called Love, not to be given away in generous 
handfuls to all around him— such a proceeding August 
tus Travers could not understand, much less coun- 
tenance— but to be centroi and accumulated on one 
person, his wife. He has an interest in her children, 
because they are her children, but Dolly is no more 
to him than any other girl. She only serves to remind 
him of that one year in his life which he does not 
care to look back hpon, which he was condemned to 
spend with a woman he neither loved nor understood, 
and whom, his conscience whispers unpleasantly, he 
might have made happier during her brief life with 
him. 

Both he and Lady Travers are surprised at Dolly's 
fresh young beauty, for her mother was decidedly 
plain. But Dolly has struck out a path for herself, 
and leaving father and mother alone, has inherited 
the features of her great-grandmother — portrayed 
in the coal-scuttle bonnet — allied to a pair of soft, 
lustrous, almond-shaped brown eyes, and an exquisitely 
fine creamy skin, which arc said to be the dower tp 
her posterity of a Spanish grandmother on her 
mother's side. 

It is lunebeon-time now, she surmises, as, with 
Ferdie’s permission, she gathers a deep red rose, 
wherewith to adorn her little person for that meal, 
and walks down the broad gravel drive by the side of 
the invalid chair. Ferdie is already dear to her. He 
is such a curious mixture, so quaint and pert, and 
even malignant one minute, so loving and pathetic ther 
next, with his fair golden curls, and his deadly white 
face, which would be so pretty were it less sickly and 
more childlike. j 
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He never ceases chattering, and is really of use to his 
sister, in putting her au faitoi the minutias of the house, 
which Lady Travers has totally omitted to do. It is 
Ferdie who informs her of the number of domestics, 
horses, carriages, and so on that arc kept, and tells 
her plainly he thinks her chances of a maid or a riding- 
horse are small, advising her to take care of herself. 
Dolly feels quite sure her step-mother will do her best 
for her, so she does not make herself unhappy over 
his hints, which she fancies are all directed at his 
father. At the same time she is painfully shocked at 
(he child’s tone when speaking of his parents. Never 
having known father or mother hitherto, she has 
formed an ideal of the relations between parent and 
child which is being rudely disturbed with every hour 
she passes in her new home. Ferdie’s flippant 
speeches are a real grief to her, and she is not slow to 
express her disapprobation of them ; but the child 
only laughs at her, and tells her she must not meddle 
with him, and she says nothing more on the subject. 

They arc still talking, however, as they approach 
the house, and Dolly has just put together what she 
considers a most bewitching combination of flowers 
for her bed-room— great scarlet poppies, graceful lacy 
hemlock, pale yellow bedstraw, and light wavy grasses 
— when they hear a step behind them, and Mr. 
Ingram catches them up. 

“Good morning. Miss Travers.” 

“ Good morning,” she answers, “ have you had good 
:sport ? ” 

“ Pretty fair. And what have you all been doing ? ” 

“Where have you been to since you came back 
from hunting?” interrupts Ferdie. 

“To the Lodge, from whence 1 am charged with a 
»commission. I am to take Miss Travers to partake 
of five o’clock tea with her aunt, Lady Travers.” 

“ Are you in earnest ? ” 

“ Perfectly.” • 

“Is not she dreadfully formidable ? ” 

Her bark, I should say, is worse than her bite— is 
it not, Ferdie?” 

“She is a thoroughly vulgar woman,” responds 
Ferdie, so exactly like his father in voice and manner 
that, try as they will to look grave, both Dolly and 
Mr. Ingram burst out laughing. 

“ Papa hates her,” explains the child, “ but I went 
to see her once, and she gave me lots of chocolate.” 

“ Ah ! ” says Dolly, “ 1 am afraid she will not giVe 
me chocolate. I think, Ferdie, you had better go 
with me to protect me.” 

“ 1 will take care of you, Miss Travers.” 

“ Thank you,” says Dolly, reassured ; and just then 
they reach the front door, and enter the house 
together. 

The whole party is SMSsembled at luncheon, where 
I.ady Travers presides, gracious and beautiful as ever, 
lier fair face flushed from the exertion of playing duets 
for the last two hours with the count, who has urged 
4i^r on at the prestos in a manner calculated to give 
ficlier brain-fever. Luncheon, however, interposed to 
hii^ve her, and much as she enjoyed the morning’s 
M^rtmnment, she was thankful when the deep notes 


of the gong drowned her feeble efforts, and compelled 
them both to rise from the piano. 

She is busy now settling the afternoon’s programme, 
which has been clearly drawn out in her diplomatic 
head since the morning. Dolly hears it arranged that 
Mr. Ingram, the baron, and her father should have a 
little quiet shooting in the nearest coverts ; that the 
count and Lady Travers should drive over and see 
Rushbury, the show-place of the neighbourhood ; and 
that she herself should be thoroughly lionised all over 
the grounds by her brothers and sisters, and finally 
preside at schoolroom tea. She wonders if Mr. 
Ingram has forgotten that she is to go and see her 
aunt. A sudden fit of shyness makes her unwilling 
to mention it herself, and she looks at him to see 
if he remembers. 

“ I think. Lady Travers,” he says, and gives Dolly 
a little reassuring smile, “that your programme is 
admirable. I have a slight amendment to offer, the 
result of a promise made this morning. I have been 
to the Lodge ” 

“ So we supposed.” 

“ And I was there introduced at last to the Dowager 
Lady Travers.” 

“A thoroughly vulgar woman,” interrupts Sir 
Augustus, in exactly the voice and manner Ferdie 
so aptly imitated, and, heedless of his wife’s “ Gus, 
Gus ! ” “ a thoroughly vulgar woman,” he repeats. 

Lady Travers looks annoyed and glances at her 
husband, who resumes his normal frigidity of de- 
meanour whilst she turns to Mr. Ingram. 

“ Well, Geoffrey, you saw Lady Travers ? ” 

“Yes, and she made me solemnly promise that 
Miss Travers should pay her a visit at fi^c o’clock 
this afternoon.” 

“ Indeed, poor thing ! I have no objection what- 
ever to the execution of your promise. I always 
make it a point if I can, in ever so small a way, to 
give pleasure to ' my poor sister-in-law, and if she 
wishes to see Dorothy she shall certainly go to the 
Lodge at five o’clock. Any one will show you the 
way there, my dear ; ” and with a sweet smile at her 
step-daughter. Lady Travers rises from the luncheon- 
table. 

As they all file out of the room, Mr. Ingram opens 
the door for them, saying to Dolly, “ I will show you 
the way to the* Lodge.” 

She smiles her thanks, and nodding her pretty 
little head in acquiescence, passes out into the hall. 
Here the garden door stands open, framing in its 
archway as charming a little picture as she ever re- 
members to have seen, even at Holme Regis. She 
feels transported back there as she steps out into this 
little nook, set round with its thick black yew-hedge, 
quiet and private as a convent garden, formal and 
old-fashioned as were it trodden yesterday by Clarissa 
Harlowe. In one corner of it stands a wide-spreading 
yew-tree, rugged and knotted with age, and under it 
a long moss-eaten stone bench, flanked by two mytho- 
logical stone figures. At the extreme end the yew 
floriates into quaint, closely-clipped sh^es of birds, 
whilst in the centre the hedge opens,* forming an arch- 
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way over a flight of turf steps, which leads to a 
brick-walled terrace which runs below. The turf in 
the centre is as smooth and shaven as an old bowling- 
green ; the flower border blooms doubly gay against 
the dense black hedge : great golden sunflowers and 
marigolds, red, lilac, and white asters, scarlet and pink 
gladiolas, phlox and sweet peas, stocks and mig- 
nonette : it is like the border in the kitchen garden at 
home, and Dolly drinks in the sweet scent, and her 
eyes All with tears as she childishly goes up to one of 
the sunflowers, and lays her cheek against the soft 
brown velvet of the blossom, and kisses its golden 
petals. How Uncle Tom loved his sunflowers ! 

She looks round guiltily, for she hears footsteps. 
She hopes no one has been witness of her foolish 
sentimentality, and least of all her step-mother. But 
she it is who, with a Uack lace shawl hastily thrown 
mantilla-fashion over her head, comes sauntering 
down the path with the count in close attendance. 
She looks surprised at seeing her step-daughter, and 
gives no signs of having witnessed that little action 
of hers, yet Dolly knows she saw it, and the count 
too, for he gives her a smile of sympathy. 

**What so natural as that a young girl should be 
sentimental?” he thinks. “Are not all the maidens 
in his own country brimming over with gushing senti- 
ment ? Do not they all adore nature, and poetry, and 
all things beautiful ? ” So he looks sympathetically at 
pretty Dolly, who stands there in the sunlight against 
a background of sunflowers, herself more beautiful 
than any flower, for she has a soul, and, if he mistakes 
not, a warm, enthusiastic soul, whilst 

“ Count,” Lady Travers interrupts his meditations — 
and somehow the usually dulcet voice sounds rasping 
— “ those sunflowers would look admirable.” 

“ Excellent,” he answers ; and as Dolly, feeling 
herself de trofi, turns to leave, he appeals to her : “ Do 
you not think so, mein Frdulein f ” 

“ I do not fancy the dear child knows what you 
mean,” answers Lady Travers. “ You will learn it all 
in good time, my dear ; at present it is a secret 
Please, my love, see that Ferdie wraps up very warm ; 
he will be going out directly.” 

Dolly takes the hint, and departs to look after 
Ferdie, and attire herself for the afternoon’s walk. 
She flnds Rose and Lou inclined to be sulky about it, 
as they had meditated a last day’s nutting and black- 
berrying ; but the two boys are pleased and proud to 
take their new sister to see everything, and Ferdie 
is in one of his gracious moods. 

So the little cavalcade starts, armed with baskets 
and crooked sticks, and the girls are not disappointed, 
for Dolly has lost none of her old nutting prowess, 
and she has the advantage of being taller and of 
quicker oight than either of them, to say nothing of 
her nimble a:tivity, as she scrambles into the hedge* 
rows and tugs down the branches. 

Country-bred as she is, she has a whole world of 
knowledge, of which these half-foreign children kiiov^ 
nothing. She can tell Ferdie the names of all the 
flowers shcf gathers him as they saunter along ; she 
knows the notes of the different birds that caurol over 


their heads, and the habits of the insects that cross 
their path. Altogether, the boys think her, as they 
express it, “ awfully jolly,” and Rose an^iirLou begin to 
discover that a newly-found sister is not quite such a 
bore as they fancied she would be. 

The time slips quickly by, and Dolly is amazed to 
And it half-past four when she fancies it is full an hour 
earlier. She ought soon to be thinking of making her 
way to the Lodge, but Mr. Ingram has not appeared, 
and she must go alone, unless Rose and Lou will 
accompany her. But they both stoutly refuse to do 
so, and Dolly, to defer the evil moment, makes one 
last assault on the nut-trees, and ensconcing herself 
in the midst of them, rains down the few remaining 
nuts on the children Mow. 

Crash, crash, crash! go the branches behind her. 
What is happening ? Is a bull from the neighbouring 
Aeld charging her ? or is some one arriving to order 
her to desist from her destructive work ? She looks 
round, to see the muzzle of a gun coming Arst, fol- 
lowed by a tweed suit, and Mr. Ingram seizes the 
branch at which she has been making ineffectual 
Jumps, and bends it within her reach. 

“Oh 1 I am so glad you are come 1 ” says Dolly 
simply. “ I was just making up my mind to start by 
myself, as none of these naughty children will come 
with me.” 

Mr. Ingram smiles serenely. “ I told you I would 
take care of you,” he answers, “ and introduce you to 
your aunt ; but 1 shall punish the children by making 
them walk to the Lodge with us. Do you hear. 
Rose?” and Mr. Ingram steps out into the meadow, 
and hands Rose, who is stamping on her nuts, a knife 
wherewith to break them open. 

“ Oh, we will go to the Lodge with you,” she re- 
sponds, “only not into it. I detest Aunt Travers : she 
told me I was ill-mannered, and Lou that she was the 
worst Agure she had ever seen. Papa says she is very 
vulgar.” 

“ She gave me chocolate,” says Ferdie ; “ she saw at 
once what a nice little boy I was,” and Ferdie pokes 
out his little hand to take hold of Geoffrey Ingram’s 
and caress it, whilst with the other he pulls Dolly 
down to kiss him. “ Do you know, Geoffrey,” he say^ 
“ I love Dolly. She is an awfully nice girl, and knows, 
oh 1 such a lot.” 

“ Dear me. Miss Travers, I feel alarmed.” 

Dolly bursts out laughing — such a pretty, mellow 
laugh. 

“ You must not believe Ferdie, Mr. Ingram. I know 
very little. I have never had a governess or masters, 
or anything of that kind.” 

“ What a blessing for you ! ” says Lou, and Mr. 
Ingram remarks that evidently her marvellous learn- 
ing is the result of natural genius, and therefore all 
the more astonishing. So with much laughter and 
banter, kept up by Ferdie, they walk along, and Mr. 
Ingram Ands himself by Dolly’s side, sharing the 
instructions she gives Ferdie in answer to his ceaseless 
questions respecting the different objects of nature 
they pass. It leads the conversation to Holme Regis 
and Mr. 6ruce| who heis taught her so much > and 
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Geoffrey cannot help thinkinf^ that the poor child has 
made on the whole but a sorry exchan^je, as she opens 
a locket on her watch-chain, and shows him Uncle 
Tom's shrewd, kind faces — the face of a man to be 
trusted. 

Joan meets them at the gate, as they reach the 
Lodge. 

** 1 was just coming to fetch you, Dolly,” she says 
cordially. “ 1 am sorry 1 am so late, but as 1 have 
walked over to Croworth and back this afternoon. 


1 dare say you will pardon me, particularly as I see 
Mr. Ingram has been so good as to forestal me. It 
is really too kind of you,” she continues, turning to 
him ; “ you shouldn't listen to mother.” 

‘‘It is a pleasure to me,” he answers, “more espe- 
cially if 1 have saved you an additional walk, after 
your seven miles;” and Joan’s heart gives a bound, as 
she tells the children to go home, and conveys Dolly 
and Mr. Ingram into the house. 

UNO OF CHAPTER THE SEVENTH. 


THE NORFOLK “BROADS:” A HOLIDAY RESORT. 



]f.N spend much 
money and go 
far afield in 
search of 
sport, adven- 
. turc, and pic- 
t u r e s q u e 
scenery, and 
often overlook 
that which 
can be more 
cheaply ob- 
tained at their 
own doors. 

There is a 
region which 
comparatively 
few are aware 
of, where fish- 
ing, shooting, sailing, and the charms which wild- 
ness and loneliness possess, are within easy reach. 
For the yachtsman and boat-sailor, there are 200 
miles of deep and navigable rivers, broad, clear, and 
, slow of current, with 2,000 acres of lake connected 
with the rivers. For the fisherman, the fishing in all 
these rivers, and in most of the lakes, is free, and the 
catches of bream and roach are counted by the stone- 
weight, and of pike by the score. For the naturalist the 
vegetation is tropical in its luxuriance, the heron, the 
snipe, the redshank, grebes, ducks, and waterfowl of 
every ilk are in abundance ; and of all her products 
Nature is bountiful. For the sportsman, the shooting 
on all these miles of navigable river is open,, and to the 
chief estuary the winter frosts bring thousands upon 
thousands of fowl, amid which the punt-gpin may deal 
destruction. The scenery is that which fascinates by its 
space and its colour. It is flat, truly, but a large portion 
of the flat plain is water, which, whether its calm is 
blue as the sky and white as the clouds, or its storm 
has shifting colours which have no name, is always 
beautiful. Then there are forests of feeds, ten feet 
high, with purple feathery tops, which with flags and 
bulrushes rustle in the wind, and undulate like the 
waves of the sea. From lake to lake the wide rivers 
wander sinuously, and on their banks are fantastic 
windmills. Yellow iris flowers, beds of meadow-sweet, 
purple loose-strife, blue forget-me-nots crowd through 


the reeds to look at the white water-lilies, amid which 
the coots are swimming. Picturesque sailing barges 
with brown sails, and yachts with snowy canvas, are 
more frequent than houses, but when the houses 
appear they are embowered with trees, and have a 
delightful irregularity of outline, and the contempt for 
straight lines caused by marshy foundations, 'fhen 
for wildness : the only way to effectually explore this 
district is by water, and as inns are few and far 
between, you must have a craft on board of which you 
can comfortably sleep. And in its lockers you must 
have great store of provisions, or you will have to fall 
back on the produce of your gun and rod. 

Yachts of from five to ten tons, possessing a com- 
fortable cabin to sleep two or three, and a forecastle 
for the man, can be hired, including a man, for from 
three to five pounds a week. 

This El Dorado is within four hours’ journey of 
London, yet even the title of this paper will give no 
idea to many where it is situate. It is the eastern 
part of Norfolk, with a little of Suffolk, and roughly 
speaking may be said to be a triangular stretch of 
country, with a base of some twenty-five miles along 
the sea-coast, and its apex at Norwich, twenty-five 
miles inland. Through this tract run three principal 
rivers— the Yare, the Bure, and the Waveney — and by 
following the course of these we can best give to our 
readers a picture of this Dutch-like country. 

The Yare, as it twists through the city of Norwich, 
is narrow, and overhung with old buildings, which 
irresistibly remind one of the cities of Holland and 
Belgium, Below the city the river widens out into a 
noble stream, and hoisting the sails of our yacht, we 
glide on with a favouring breeze, past Thorpe, with its 
woods and gardens; Whitlingham, with its ruined 
church on the hill, and velvet glades between the trees ; 
Postwick, and Bramerton, where there are low hills 
picturesquely clad with trees, and then we get out into 
the open marshland, where the breeze blows true as on 
the sea. Surlingham Ferry,- with its group of trees 
around the house, is passed, and then eight miles from 
Norwich is Coldham Hall, a famous fishing hostelry, 
the station for which is Brundall. Here there are always 
yachts and wherries. The latter are peculiar to these 
waters ; they are large, shapely craft, of from thirty 
to seventy tons burthen, of shallow^ dfaught, and 
propelled by one huge sail They sail very fast, and 
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go to windward excellently. Their mission is to carry 
the inland traffic^ and the men who have charge of 
them are, as a rule, very civil and obliging. *• 

A genuine “ Broad ” landscape consists of water, 
marsh, gay with many* coloured grasses and flowers, 
windmills, and, moving about here, there, and every- 
where, the high.peaked sails of the. wherries. Yachts 
rigged wherry-fashion are very comfortable and handy 
craft. The windmills on the river-banks are not for the 
purpose of grinding corn, but for pumping the water 
from the marsh drains into the river, which is generally 
liigher than the flat country through which it flows. 
The whirling arms work a turbine wheel which dashes 
the water up from the lower to the higher level. The 
old-fashioned windmills are now being supplanted by 
steam-mills, which drain a larger district more effec- 
tually, ^nd are kept up by the various land-owners 
who arc jointly served by a particular mill. 

The fall of the river is only four inches to the mile, 
and the tide ebbsi and flows nearly up to N orwich. The 
rise and fall of the tide, however, is very small, and 
the current is not fast, so that no better river for sailing 
can be found. Yachts can be safely moored close to 
the bank, in, if you choose, twelve or fourteen feet of 
water. 

Snipes arc very plentiful in the marshes near Cold- 
ham, and their curious drumming can be heard any 
day in spring and summer. In a wood close by there 
is also one of the small heronries which are not infre- 
quent in the Broad district. 

We have passed two small Broads, Surlingham and 
Rockland, but they are growing up very fast. Each 
year the reeds encroach a little on the water, and the 
decaying weeds add a little to the mud at the bottom. 
The Broads, as these inland seas are called, are all 
shallow, some of them extremely .so. 

As the day advances the wind freshens, and we 
speed faster ; past Buckenham Ferry, another tree- 
encircled fishing station ; Cantley, where the chief 
regattas are held on account of the great breadth of 
the river and the depth of the water, and where com- 
fortable quarters may be obtained at the Red House ; 
Hardley Cross, a stone erection connected with the 
jurisdiction of the river, and standing at the mouth of 
the small though navigable river Chet, which runs up to 
Loddon ; and reach Reedham, a large village standing 
on a high bank. Here there is a railway swing-bridge 
which is open save at train time. Here is the entrance 
to the New Cut, a straight, wide canal three miles 
long, which connects the Yare with the Waveney, and 
is a short cut to that river. We keep on, however, for 
some miles until there opens out a magnifleent sheet 
of water four miles long and of proportionate width. 
This is Breydon Water, and at its lower end we see 
the spires and towers of the semi-Dutch town of Great 
Yarmouth. The channel across is marked out by 
stakes at regular intervals, and we spin across in 
company with wherries, spritsail barges from Kent, 
shrimp-boats, sailing-boats, and gunning-punts, all 
anxious to make the most of the ebb. We have 
reached Yaimoqth, twenty-six miles from Norwich, 
by river, and as we look l^ck we see one of the mar- 


vellous and indescribable sunsets for which this flat 
land is famed. 

The river narrows and bends southward for three 
miles before it reaches the sea, and it is on the narrow 
spit of land between the river and the sea that 
Yarmouth is built. Of its attractions we have not 
space to speak. Early in the mor4iing, while the 
tide is yet flowing, we lower our mast, and pole or 
^a/i/ (the long pole used to propel the vessel when 
the wind fails being in Norfolk called a quant) up 
under two fixed bridges into the river Bure, and then 
we sail away north-westward through a tract of 
marshes which are rather dreary until we reach Acle. 
Two miles northward of this place lie the Ormesby 
Broads, containing altogether 800 acres, and famous 
for fish. There is another fixed bridge at Acle, but 
the mast swings in a tabernacle and is easily lowered 
and raised, a weight being attached to its lower end. 
The great masts of the wherries have a ton and a half 
of lead on the heel, and are swung with the greatest ease. 

We sail on through a country increasing in beauty 
until we come to the mouth of the river Thurne, up 
which we go. You will often see the eel-sets, or places 
where the professional fishermen have a right of 
setting their eel-nets. A large boat with a hut built 
upon it forms their lodging, and with the nets hung 
out to dry forms a picturesque group. Overhead you 
will be struck by the number of hawks th^e arc— 
kestrels and marsh-harriers chiefly. 

Passing Heigham Bridge we come to Kendal Dyke, 
and turning into it, presently come to a very wilder- 
ness of reeds and water called Heigham Sounds ; then 
through another similar Broad, called Whiteslca, dis- 
turbing great pike and other fish as we pass througli 
the shallow water, and then the great expanse of 
Hickling Broad opens out before us. This is 400 
acres in extent, but the shores are so low, and dim, 
and indistinct that it seems much larger. The water is 
brilliantly clear, and the bottom, which is only from two 
to four feet below us, is of yellow gravel. Of course, 
only boats of light draught of water can sail all over ; 
others must keep to the channels, which are marked 
out by stakes. The skating here last winter was 
simply superb. This was the headquarters of the 
lateen -rigged yachts of light draught, which were 
formerly very numerous on these waters, but are now 
being superseded by the cutter-rig. A narrow but 
deep dyke bordered with tall reeds leads to a remark- 
ably pretty and secluded Broad called Horsey Mere. 
From here the sand-hills on the coast are plainly 
visible ; for at a distance of five-and-twenty miles by 
river from the sea we are yet within a mile and a half 
of it, and the ebb and flow of the tide is felt. 

Returning to the Thurne, we sail up through Mar- 
tham Ferry— where a pontoon or raft is made to stretch 
right across the river, removable when craft are com- 
ing— on to Martham or Somerton Broad, another lonely 
expanse of water and i^ds close by the sea. 

As night is falling, we may either drop our anchor 
in the middle of a Broad, or moor the yacht to the 
bank of the river where it may happen to be firm, and 
no one will disturb our rest. ^ 
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Sailing back to the Bure we continue up its course, 
passing on the right the striking ruins of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, and enter the mouth of the river Ant, 
\ip which wc sail for five miles, and reach Barton 
Broad, a splendid sheet of water diversified by islets, 
and bordered on one side by woods. Three miles 
further is SCatham Broad. The fishing on these 
waters is most excellent, and free. Stalham may now 
be reached by train from Yarmouth. 

Back again to the Bure, and soon we come to Broad 
«Lftcr Broad. On the left are South Walsham Broad, 
JKanworth Broad, well worth a visil, and two or three 


Castle are seme Roman ruins which must on no 
account be passed by. 

At St. Olave's we come to the other end of the Cut 
which left the Yare at Reedham. The river is an ex- 
cellent sailing-river, being wide and very deep close 
to the banks. 

A branch or dyke as wide ais the river leads on the 
left to Oulton Broad, the gayest and most civilised of 
all because of the number of yiachts and boats upon 
it. There are several inns in the village of Mutford 
at the lower end of it, where the visitor who has no 
{ yacht to be happy in will be most comfortably en- 
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Others. Then on the right, Hoveton Little Broad and 
Hoveton Grpat Broad, the latter a brefeding-place of 
the black-headed gull; and on the left the two Sal- 
house Broads, wherp one may sep the rtfpest beauty of 
wood and water* 

A little further, and we^tum in through a “gatway,” 
and drop our anchor ia Wioxhain Broad, the most 
generally admired of all. It is deeper than the others, 
and always enlivened by the white sails of yachts. 
Here we are seven-and-twenty miles fromjhe sea, and 
the river is navigable much further. 

Now back again to Breydon Water, and on reach- 
ing the top of it we turn to the left up the river 
Waveney and into Suffolk. On the left at Burgh 


tertained. Boats, and tackle, and bait arc all to be 
had here, and fish in abundance on the Broad. 
Lowestoft is a mile and a half away, and there is an 
qutlet to the sea through Lake Lothing, which is 
connected with the Broad by a lock. 

Up the Waveney one meets with a lovely sylvan 
country and good fishing, but no Broads. At Beccles, 
fifteen miles up, there is a fixed bridge and the river 
is navigable many miles further. 

This is but a meagre account of a district in which 
the writer has spent many happy days, but space 
forbids his enlarging upon it to the extent that he 
considers its due. * 

G. Christopher Davies. 
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SOME HINTS TO PROPERTY 
• BUYERS. 

BY A SOLICITOR. 


will waste no time 
or space by any in- 
troductory preamble, 
but at once plunge in mcdias 
res. We will say, then, that 
you are thinking of purchasing 
certain property, either for your 
own occupation, for* an invest- 
ment, or for speculative pur- 
poses merely. Before you do 
purchase such property, just 
bear in mind the following 
hints, some of which may be 
very useful to you, and may in 
the end save you not only time 
anil trouble, but also considerable expense. Your 
lirst concern is as to the price or value of the 
j)ropcrty, what you can afford to give to yield you 
a fair return ; this is arrived at by putting down 
tile yearly rent of the premises, less deductions for 
repairs, insurance, ground rent, and any other dis- 
bursements you may know of ; then, when you have 
ascertained the net rent, it is an easy matter to 
calculate what you will have to give to pay you a 
certain percentage. But you must be very careful 
that the amount of the rents as given you by the seller 
is correct. There is a practice often resorted to by 
wily and unprincipled jobbers, of increasing the rents 
of the property shortly before an intended sale, to give 
a fictitious .appearance of value, therefore 1 would 
recommend you to see the tenants’ rent-books person- 
ally, and notice how long they have paid the present 
rent, and how many times the same has been raised 
within a certain [jeriod. You will no doubt find 
an opportunity, whilst doing this, of having a con- 
versation with some chatty tenant, who may give you 
information about the property which may materially 
alter your opinion as to its value. 

If the property is new, see that everything about'it is 
in proper working order, for sometimes owners have 
resorted to such mean deceptions as the putting-in of 
windows without cords or weights to save expense ; 
placing lath and plaster over material defects in the 
walls, for the purpose of hiding such defects, and 
giving an increased value to damaged property. Also 


see that the surveyor of the 
district has given his certificate 
that the property is in a fit 
state, and ready for occupation. 

Sec that the property is pro- 
perly drained, that gas and 
water are properly put in, you 
will also see that the accom- 
modation at the back is all 
right. There are many other 
things of a similar nature which 
will no doubt strike you as being 
advisable to be seen to before 
purchasing. 

Is the property freehold or 
leasehold? If freehold, ascertain whether or not 
there is any chief rent*; and if leasehold, the length 
of the term of years for which the property is held, 
and how many years have yet to run ; also get to 
know the exact amount of ground rent. It is well to 
know what kind of covenants there are in the original 
lease— are they ordinary covenants, or arc they onerous 
ones ? For instance, suppose you wanted the premises 
for the purpose of converting them into a tannery, or 
some other trade premises, it might be one of the 
stipulations in the lease that this trade {^inter alid) 
should not be carried on upon tbe land, comprised 
therein. 

The amount of the rates should be^ascertained, and 
who pays them, whether the landlord or t^ant. You 
will know whether or not the paving and ^wering are 
done, and by, applying at the office of tlie local 
authority, the officiads there will inform you whether 
same are paid for or not ; in most towns printed.forms 
are used for such applications. The items for paving 
and sewering amount to a considerable sum, even in 
small properties, and unless you tnade the necessary 
inquiry before purchasing, you might find yourself 
minus the amount of such “ streeting account when 
you came to reckon up your profits. 

If the property is in an improving neighbourhood, 
or one which is deteriorating, these aiie, of course, 
material items in deciding as to the value of the 
property. . • 

If a seller, for the purpose of assisting you to form 
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an idea as to the value of the propeityi produces to 
you the deed under which he holds, and points out the 
amount of purchase-money shown therein, and which 
purports to be the amount he paid for the property, be 
very carefu) that you do not rely lij^n this amOjjunt as ^ 
criterion of value, for in many cases property-jobbers, 
who are coUeagued, assign property backwards and 
forwards from One to the other, and cause a fictitious 
amount of consideration money to appear on the deed 
for the purpose of misleading confiding and unpractised 
hands. The amount of a Bulling Society mortgage 
on the property is no . absolute, criterion of the value 
of the property, because these societies are in a 
position to legitimately lend more money upon the 
property than a private individual would be justified 
in advancing, as the principal money and interest 
are repayable by monthly instalments. 

In case you are in the occupation of the property 
you intend to buy, and have worked up a good 
business connection there, you would be unwise to 
lose an opportunity of purchasing such premises 
simply because the amount asked might be £20 or 
;£ioo above its actual value to an ordinary purchaser, 
f.r., one who has no special interest* therein. 

After you have thoroughly ascertained and sifted 
every fact and thing about the property, and after 
you have decided as to the price you are willing to 
give, it is always advisable to get a short agreement 
drawn up to bind the seller not only to prevent his 
withdrawing from the contract, but also to bind him 
by certain special and needful stipulations which you 
could not do without an agreement. 

In case you are buying at a sale by public auction, 
besides having come to the sale-room armed with a 
full and clear knowledge of such matters as we have 
before hinted at, you should take special care to see 
that there are no objectionable patagraphs in the 
conditions produced at such sale. Before you attend 
a public sale, make up your mind what sum you intend 
to give for the property, and do not let the excitement 


of the auction room tempt vou beyond that ; take no 
notice of other people's bids whieh may tend to cry 
you. on; they may be interested parties running up 
the value, of the property/ If you do a fash 
4>id, on the spur of the' moment, unless the auctioneer 
at once takes it like a salmon leaping to a fiy, and 
^ quickly, you may^ still retract that bid before the 
hammer falls without having incunrod any liability. 

Where a person mortgages his property, and 
afterwards wishes you to buy his interest in. the 
property (such interest being technically known as 
the Mortgagor’s Right, or ’Equity of Redemption), 
be very chary what you do. An eminent judge has 
said, ‘‘It is a very dangerous thing at any time 
to buy Equities of Redemption, or to desd with 
them at all.*' 

On the completion of the purchase, the seller should 
produce the receipt for the payment of the last half- 
year’s ground rent, as evidence to show that the 
covenants in the ori^nal lease have been duly ob- 
served and performed up to that time. 

If there are any existing rights, such as rights of 
way and of light, you should know about these before 
purchasing ; for suppose the tenant of the adjoining 
property had, by length of time, become possessed of a 
right to have ^ window in his premises, which was 
objectionable "in any way to the property you think of 
purchasing, either by destroying its privacy, or by 
preventing you building, it might considerably de- 
teriorate the value of your property. 

There are a great many other points ,! should like 
to mention, but want of space compels me to cut 
this article short. It fttay be that 1 shall have an 
opportunity of again occupying these columns with 
the same or some kindred subject. In conclusion 
1 will give you an extract from an old fragment of 
legal poetic loVe, which is: — 

** These things foreknown and done, you may prevent 
Those thing.<> rash buyers 4gfimy tiines repijut ; 

And yet when you have dmMhill that you con, 

If you’ll be sure, deal with an honest mail." 


SONNET. 


JHE daintiest piece of sweetness that I know 
Is standing now behind that curtain’s lace ; 
Withdraw the curtain softly from its place 
And you may see the sweet it screeneth so. 
The sunniest head that ever caught the glow 
Of sunshine on it ; the most flower-like face 
-That ever made you dream a minute’s space 


Of orchards when the apple-blossoms blow. 
Petite^ piquantCy and, ah ! a sad coquette, 

She makes you plead for kisses time untold. 
And at the last -denies you, and will fret 
And purse her mouth, and bridle, if you scold. 
She is my queen, and I her slave^and yet 
This same coquette is only two years old. 

Ada Louise Martin. 
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THE ART OF PAINTING ON CHINA. 


gOTTERY has 
of late occu* 
^ pied much of 
the attention, not 
only of those in- 
terested in its 
production, but 
of the public 
generally. There 
has been for some 
years past a de- 
mand for greater 
beauty, both ( f 
form and orna- 
mentation^ in the 
articles required 
for daily use. 

Artistic taste has been expended upon them, and 
novelties in shape, with ever-fresh combinations of 
colours, are constantly being offered at the numerous 
establishments to suit the endless varieties of taste, 
and meet the constant calls of fashion. Take, for 
instance, the divers articles adapted to the use of 
holding flowers alone ; here may be seen baskets in 
imitation of Dolly Varden hats turned upside down, 
offering a tempting receptacle for the sweet wild flowers 
gathered in the country ramble among the corn-fields ; 
brackets representing birds' nests, for embellishing the 
empty spaces on the walls, thrown up by velvet shields 
or reflected in glass plateaux ; boats presided over 
by Cupids, suggesting at once the glorious water-lily 


as theit most fitting occupant^ ; and for vases, their 
forms are innumerable— tall and . short, bowl-shaped 
and cylindrical ; time and space alike fail us to enu- 
merate the various styles that embarrass the choice of 
the* bewildered would-be purchaser. But the rage for 
china does not end with useful articles. Those who 
cannot bring out of their treasure-stores, old Nankin, 
Dresden, Worcester, Chelsea, or Sevres plates, dishes, 
and ornaments, may solace themselves with the 
assurance that modern china, well painted, is fast 
becoming as popular in its way as the more valuable 
** old china." There is one recommendation in the sight 
of modern china ornamenting our walls, there is no 
deception about it ; it does not pretend to be what 
it is not, as some so-called old china that, were 
the truth known, was manufactured but yesterday. 
And, indeed, some of the plaques painted by our 
best artists find a place on the walls of royal 
palaces, and are well deserving of the honour, if we 
may judge from the high patronage bestowed on the 
exhibition of china held from year to year. The in- 
terest in these private and public exhibitions appears in 
DO way to diminish, patrons and artists alike increase. 

The mirror bought by the Queen last year was a 
fine example of the adaptability of china-painting to 
the ornamentation of articles in ebony, that would 
without its assistance appear heavy and dull. The 
clear white ground of the tiles, painted with delicately 
tinted flowers, served to lighten and throw up to 
great advantage the deep black of the chastely carved 
frame ; an oblong piece of brilliant plate-glass, deeply 
bevelled at the edge, filled the centre 



space. 

But the object of this paper being to 
give some information to those readers 
who have not yet learnt the art of 
china-painting, we turn now to con- 
sider the different styles of working ; 
we shall, however, confine ourselves to 
over-glaze and under-glaze painting, 
leaving out of the question in the 
present paper the majolica ware, and 
also the lustre ware, that is unsuited 
for the amateur artist. We will first 
mention the articles required for over- 
glaze painting. The dry colours in 
glass capsules should be obtained in 
preference to those ready prepared in 
tubes. They can easily be mixed after 
a little practice to any required thick- 
ness, which is not the case with pre- 
pared colours ; and they have not the 
disadvantage of becoming “fat^' by 
keeping, which moist colours are at 
times apt to become, the meaning of 
which term will be given later on. All 
colours are the brighter for being fired 
gs soon as possible after their mixtyre 
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or two brushes called outliners arc required for mark- 
ing the strong outlines of the design. Two dabblers of 
different sizes should be procured, one small and the 
other large, for laying the background smooth and evep. 
A china palette, a palette-knife^ and a muUer for grind- 
ing the colours are indispfsnsat^e for the china-painter. 

The plate, plaque, or tile must be carefully observed 
to see that it is as faultless, as possible ; any daws will 
interfere with the painting^ and if cracked ever so 
slightly, the piece will probably be returned from the 
firing in two parts, and both time and labour spent 
on it will thus be lost ; its shape should also be true. 
The materials being now at hand, the drawing may 
be commenced. This should be done very correctly. 
A clever artist might sketch at once on the plaque or 
tile, but it is safer to make a drawing first, and then 
either copy or transfer it to the china. Porcelain, 
being the ware already glazed, will not take a pencil- 
mark, therefore the sketch must be made in Indian 


ink, or any other vegetable colour. To transfer a 
with oil. The colours fur ovcr-glazc painting arc sketch, take the drawing and lay it on the tile in 
entirely different from those used for under<glaze ; in the position the sketch is to occupy, then slip the red 
no case can one be made to take the place of or black transfer paper bet ween it and the chin a, fasten- 


ihc other, the enamel colours being in them- 
selves glossy when laid on the china, while the 
undcr-glaze colours are dull, and arc dependent on 
the subsequent glazing for their brilliance. China- 
painting, both over-glaze and undcr-glaze, can be 
worked with either water or oil ; as it is our in- 
tention to give information on the use of both oil 
and water, wc will mention the mediums necessary. 


ing down the corners with modelling-wax, gummed 
aper, or a piece of the blank paper that is often found 
on stamps when bought in any quantity ; this will keep 
the design firmly in its place, and can be easily 
washed off when the drawing is completed. Go 
over the whole outline with a sharp-pointed pencil or 
agate point, then lift one corner of the paper to sec if 
all the drawing is complete on the china. If so, the 


A bottle of fat oil of turpentine, and some ordinary design is to be taken off the tile, and the whole outline 
spirits of turpentine, will be required. It is just pos- pencilled out in water-colour carmine, or Indian 
siblc that in the case of our artists living in the country, ink. The design may be transferred without the use 
or abroad, fat oil of turpentine could not easily be of the transfer paper, if preferred, by means of charcoal 


procured by them ; 
the following direc- 
tions for its manu- 
facture are therefore 
given for their use. 
Ordinary turpentine 
is the only article 
needed. Pour a small 
amount into a cup 
and let it stand ex- 
posed , to the air. 
This exposure will 
cause the evaporation 
of the spirit, and Ihc 
fat oil will be left 
ready for use. More 
turpentine is added, 
little by little, as the 
spirit passes off. For 
water-colour, gum is 
^ generally usfed. 

The brushes should 
be of sable for -water, 
of camelVhair for 
oil-pamting; seven or 
eight will suffice at 
first for practice. One 
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or common rose-pink being pounced through holes 
pricked in the design at certain intervals ; but this 
involves more trouble, and there being no fear of tlie 
transfer paper marks showing after the tiring, it is best 
to employ it as the quicker method of the two. The 
outline should be kept clear and tirm, but no great 
harm is done if the learner happens to get beyond it 
into the background space, as all marks in Indian ink 
will tire out ; still, an outline badly done testities that 
an uneducated eye and unsteady hand have been 
at work on it. We will suppose the design is com- 
posed of a group of tiowers, and give a^few hints 
respecting the manner of applying the colours. The 
explanation of the mixing of colours with the mediums 
shall have the first place, as that is, after all, the first 
real difficulty that besets the tyro in china-paintings 
In the case of water being employed, place as much 
colour on the palette as will be required, take a very 
little gum on the tip of the palette-knife, and rub down 
the colour with it, adding as much water as is 
necessary to make it work well. It is impossible in 
writing to give the proper quantity of gum, but the 
mixed colour can always be tested by allowing it to dry 
on the palette ; if it dries shiny it will prove that too 
much gum has been used, and the colour would crack 
if tired ; if, on the contrary, too little gum has been 
used, it can be known by passing the finger over the 
dry colour, when it will found to rub off. 

To mix the colours with the right allowance of oil 
may be found, on first trial, a ratlier more difficult 
performance; if, however, the directions given are 
closely followed it can be accomplished without any 
great fear of failure. It is very important to rub the 
colours down until not a trace of grittiness remains, 
otherwise the tint when fired will appear speckled; 
here the muller and glass slab will be in constant 
requisition. After placing some colour on the palette 
or slab, dip the point of the palette-knife into the fat 
oil, and grind down the colour with it until the oil is 
thoroughly incorporated, diluting it with turpentine 
gradually until it is of such consistency that it will 
work easily with the brush, then with the muller rub 
round and round, when, it will become perfectly smooth 
without a grain of -colour remaining unmixed; add 
more turpentine as it dries on the slab. No more fat 
oil should be used than is quite necessary to work the 
colour. Some patience is required in the mixing of 
colours, but it has its own reward in the evenness of 
the tint when laid. The same test as before may be 
employed to prove that the right quantity of oil has 
been used : allow the colour to dry, then if it is found 
to be very shiny it proves that too mudi fat oil has been 
used, and the consequence would probably be that, if 
the colour was used in this condition, niirhen fired it 
would boil up or blister, showing little bubbles on the 
surface that would have to be scraped off and re- 
painted. which' yrould effectually destroy the flatness 
of a tins, besides giving double work b.the artist The 
same effect will be produced by the use of moist 
colours which have been kept too long. They were 
before mentioned as becoming too ^ fat;” when such 
is the' case, the only remedy is to re-mix them by adding 


dry colour. The use of too little fat oil is, though not 
so disastrous in its consequences, to be discouraged, 
for on drying the colour will be found to be rough, 
and in an unpleasant state for working up with finish- 
ing touches. 

The artist should choose a good light for the 
painting — a table placed near a window facing north 
is best— and a seat should be selected where the 
light will fall from the left hand on to the plate ; the 
shadow cast by the hand will not then rest on the 
painting ; if it docs so, it will be found to render more 
difficult the execution .of fine lines and finishing 
touches. A silk or foulard is the best material for 
painting in ; the small loose particles that are found 
on woollen dresses and the dust that collects in them 
interfere greatly with the painting. Although the 
short hairy particles will fire out, they often leave a 
dark mark that cannot afterwards be eradicated ; a 
needle or the point of a brush will best remove them. 

It is by far the easiest way to paint the background, 
should one be desired, before painting in the flowers 
and leaves; there is then no danger of spoiling the 
design, for should any of the background tint cover 
any spaces left for the flowers cr leaves it can be 
easily scraped off with a penknife. Some persons 
paint over the entire surface of the plate with the 
background tint, and when quite dry, scrape out the 
spaces inside the Indian ink outline, leaving them by 
this means white, and ready for the colours that are 
afterwards to be laid on. There need be no fear of 
painting over the outline if’ sketched in Indian ink, as 
turpentine has no power of removing it because it is 
mixed with water. Others, again, paint the design 
and lay in the background afterwards ; but it is a 
much more difficult plan, as in an intricate design the 
dabbler cannot be used, or if used in the larger spaces, 
it can only be done with great caution, for fear of 
touching the green tints of the leaves or spoiling the 
colour of the flowers. The colours must depend 
entirely on the flowers. With the exception of white 
flowers, that will look well on almost any tint, much 
of the success of the plate depends on a good con- 
trasting colour being chosen. We will give a few 
suggestions on this critical point, reminding our 
readers that light-coloured or white backgrounds have 
the effect of causing all colours to appear darker by 
comparison, while dark or black bacl^rounds lighten 
the tint of the objects they are intended to throw up 
into relief. Iris, painted with purple royal mixed with 
blue to the correct shade, will blend with a yellow 
background, and form a ricb piece of colouring. 
Forget-me-nots, again, look well wiA a deep blue 
background composed of a purple royal and blue 
mixture. Primroses wiU Accord with a lilac back- 
ground, daffodils with a background painted in^ 
azure-blue, while com-flow|£Srs will bqar a dark orange^ 
ground. Rose, du Bany i$ a splenffid colour for 
grounds ; it is the same^ as that used in the Sevres 
works. Celadon-green is also a beautiful colour for 
L^grounds; it is the tint of a duck’s egg-shell, and 
phaVinonises well with many of the soft^delicate flower 
tints. Mixed lilacs for grounds can be obfaihed ready 
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for painting in three different shades. Purple royal 
will mix with many colours ; brown, orange, or yellow 
mixed with it will give good shades.^ Greys are com- 
posed of mixtures of brown and blue ; brown, green, 
and blue ; and of brown, green, blue, and pink. These 
mixtures will agree with any coloured flowers, and as 
they do not interfere with their tints, they are always 
safe to use. Mixed backgrounds can be formed of 
many colours, and when well selected arci very soft 
and pleasing in their effects. For example, a mixture 
of blue and pink will give a mauve or warm grey, 
according to the proportions used ; it should be 
applied very thinly if a delicate tone is required. 
Blue and green, as also brown and green, will pro- 
duce various useful shades. 

The colour being selected and ground finely on the 
slab, add a few drops of oil of aniseed to prevent it 
being too quickly absorbed by the china— sufficient for 
the entire wash must be ready before commencing— 
then take as large a cafnePs-hair brush as it is con- 
venient to work with, and wash over the whole ground- 
work quickly with light sweeps of the brush, keeping 
the hairs flat and open ; then take the dabbler and, 
holding it upright, dab rapidly and evenly over the 
entire surface, which will cause the colour to dry 
smoothly. The dabbler must on no account be used 
if it is not perfectly dry, and the process must not be 
continued too long, for on the paint becoming drier it 
will only serve to draw off the colour if the dabbling is 
persisted«in. Still, the longer the dabbler can be used 
without drawing off the paint the smoother will be the 
ground ; experience will soon teach how Ion? it may 
be employed before the paint dries. Some dispense 
with the dabbling process altogether, simply laying in 
the washes with the brush alone, preferring that their 
backgrounds should not be too smooth. A flat tint 
should be washed in first, and the hatching worked in 
of the same tint, or other tints may be broken in to 
heighten or lower the effect as may be deemed ex- 
pedient. 

Ground-laying is performed by quite a different 
method ; its object is to lay a perfectly smooth and 
even tint. The plate is washed over with grounding- 
oil, the depth of the subsequent colouring being de- 
pendent on the thickness or thinness of the oil coating. 
After laying on the oil let it stand, protected from 
dust, until it is partially dry ; try it by touching it 
lightly with the Anger,' When it is somewhat set it is 
ready for the further operation of bossing. Screw up 
a piece of cotton-wool, cover it with three or four 
layers of fine linen, leaving sufficient length to hold it 
by, then again cover it with leather or silk ; this is 
used as a dabbler for smoothing down any raised lines 
left by the brush when coating the plate with the oil. 
Now dip a piece of cotton- wool into some dry finely- 
ground coloiir, and dust it over the plate until every 
part of it is coloured, and until the oil will not absorb 
it any longer ; any colour that will not adhere can 
then be dusted off with a flat wash-brush or softener, 
perfectly dry and clean. ‘ Set the plate aside when the 
background is flnished until it is thoroughly dry, as 
the least toufch or finger-mark will show, and once a 
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I background is marked it can never be patched up 
again satisfactorily. 

Now set the palette with the tint for the flowers and 
the shadow-colour. A pearl-grey shadow-colour can 
be obtained ready mixed, or it can be mixed by the 
artist by medTns of grey-black, blue-green, or soft 
turquoise and orange ; this makes a shadow-colour for 
white. Lay on a tint of the flowers, adding shadow 
for white where a pearly-grey tint is jnecessary, leaving 
the lights in pure china. It is easier in small flowers 
to paint over the whole, and to scratch out the lights* 
with a penknife ; either plan is equally good. Then 
set a palette with green for the leaves, wash in the 
lights with yellow or pale green tints, then the deeper 
shades of green and reddish - brown, according to 
nature. Keep each tint at first in its separate place, 
then soften thenfi down with shadow-colour where it is 
found. If the whole leaf were first washed in with 
green, and the lighter or darker tints placed over it in 
those parts that require them, the result would be an 
unevenness of texture, and those portions of the leaf 
would appear heavy in comparison with the rest. A 
great variety of green is produced "by mixing blue and 
green, brown and green, or yellow and green. Those 
who are accustomed to water-colour drawing will 
doubtless be surprised that bine and yellow arc not 
mentioned for producing greens, but these colours do 
not give clear greens in ceramic colours ; if used, 
neutral shades of green will be the consequence. 
Blue-green is useful for sprays of leaves seen in the 
distance, and with the addition of grey-black forms a 
very desirable tint. Rose-leaf green is also a most 
serviceable colour for the palette, as it will assist the 
artist in producing the*greens of autumnal tints when 
mixed with carmine and purple, soft blue-greens 
w'hen mixed with azure-blue. It will also combine 
with brown, or yellow, or orange, so that the variety of 
shades of green composed with this green as a founda- 
tion are almost endless. The stems of a rose-branch 
will require outlining with rose-colour and brown, and 
the thorns must be marked out in rose-colour. As a 
second firing is almost always indispensable, it is best 
to leave the finishing touches until after the plate has 
been once fired. When returned from the kiln some 
colours will be found probably to have faded ; these 
require re-touching. This is often the case with some 
of the browns ; greys, however, do not alter much, 
therefore they must be used sparingly. Carmine 
should be laid on in a thin wash, as otherwise it is 
likely to turn yellowish in the kiln. The first firing 
being accomplished, it only remains for the touching 
up and the finishing touches to be added. The darker 
shades may require deepening, and die dark touches 
on the buds should be put in. Shadow-green will be 
needed, or a shadow-colour can be made of brown 
and green, for the deepest tones of green. The darkest 
touches on the stems will require brown, or brown 
and red ; thorns must be darkened with ruby. An 
olive-green may be cotifiposed of green, brown, orange, 
and red. Purple-brown is useful'^for outlines. J^nme 
artists outline their entire sketch at last with it after 
the shading and finishing touches have been pyt in. 
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HOW WE SAVE TIME AND LABOUR. 




UEOKGB STBPHBN80N S BIKTHPLACK. 


HERE is a certain 
phrase much in 
use amongst 
political econp^ 
mists just now 
— “ The maxi- 
mum of result 
with minimum 
of effort.” We 
might call it 
trade’s text, and 
we might call 
our great indus- 
tries illustra- 
tions of that text 
In these noisy, 
busy days, when 
every man 
seems to work 


of the thinking for the great companies of the world— 
the railway companies in the far West, or in Russia, 
or in India; the submarine telegraph companies ; the- 
trading companies in North America, or in Africa, or 
on the Nile, or in China and Japan.; the gas com- 
panies and the water companies in Berlin, or else- 
where ; the ocean steamship companies ; the mining 
companies ; and hundreds of such schemes. Now, the 
world pays these men to think, and pays them better 
than any others, because they really do the most work 
and save the most time — ^best exemplify the maximum 
of result with the minimum of labour. 

Turn now to the work of still stronger, though not 
always more highly-paid, thinkers. By the agency of 
science coal is taught to spin, weave, dye, print, and 
prepare silks, cottons, woollens, and other cloths ; it 
makes paper, and prints it when made ; it converts 
corn into dour ; it presses wine from the grape and 
oil from the olive ; it draws metal from the bowels of 


more intensely, and every wheel seems to go faster, 
and when one would imagine that the very earth was 
turned by steam, it is not always easy for us to stop to 
perceive how much work we are all the while saving. 
In a page or two it may be possible to indicate the 
XdhoMx-saving tendencies of this laborious age. 

Strength is like a tool, good for much or little as the 
handler is good for much or little. The pen that with 
a hard day’s work earns the clerk a few shillings 
might, in an artist’s hand, produce fifty pounds with a 
few scratches. People pay far less for what they see 
than they pay for what is not seen. When they buy a 
book, they get more than paper and print ; when they 
pay thousands for a painting, they buy a few square 
feet of canvas, paint which may have cost a shilling or 
two, stucco and gilding, brains— with which Opie 
and all his fraternity mixed their colours. Those who 
have no brains become machines in the hands of those 
who have brains. The simple labourer plods on his 
way on foot ; but the man of brains comes riding past, 
and gives him a seat behind him. The farmer who 
gathers his twenty or thirty men of a morning, and 
sends them about various kinds of work, has been 
thinking for every onf of them, and so has saved each 
a certain amount of time and trouble. Brassey, in 


the earth, pounds it, smelts it, melts it, moulds it, 
forges it, rolls it, twists it into any form the imagi- 
nation can devise. A bushel of it can be made to 
do the day’s work of 200 stage-coach horses. The 
Great Pyramid of Egypt measures 700 feet across 
the base, and is 500 feet high ; its construction em- 
ployed 100,000 labourers for twenty years, and it 
is the puzzle of history to divine the means em- 
ployed to raise the enormous blocks of stone. Now 
we know that the whole of its materials might be 
raised 10 their present position, at the expense of 
not more than 480 tons of coal. The Menai Bridge 
consists of about 2,000 tons of iron. It is said that 
its whole mass might be raised from the level of the 
water to its present hcight-*-2io feet — ^by the combus- 
tion of four bushels of coal 1 

Consider what science, with iron, and coal, and 
steam for helps, accomplished for us in the railway 
alone. " Man,” says Carlyle, “ digs up certain black 
stones from the bowels of the earth, and says to them, 
* Transport me and my luggage at the rate of five-and- 
thirty miles an hour;’ and they do it.” In 1671, Sir 
H. Herbert, speaking in the House of Commons, said : 

I honestly confess myself an enemy to mad, visionary 
schemes, and 1 may be permitted to say that in the 


the course of a forenoon, thought and wrotq pnough 
to keep large armies of workmen steadily engaged for 
many days. Or look at }!^ondoil. The proverb has 
it, ‘'All roads lead to Rome;” but trade snaps its 
fingers at that old-world saying ; all roads lead now- 
a-days to London. When Londoners speak of the 
City, they mean a cluster of streets and buildings 
that may easily be traversed from side to side in 
a few minutes. ‘ The City is like, the heart, or 
better say the brain, of the world. In that subduedf 
intense hum, you hear the world thinking. Nothing 
but thinking goes on here. No bales of cotton^ no 
chests of tea, no sacks of grain, no loads of timber are 
to be, found in the City— few worknlen of any kindi 
onl^ tfibie who can think. These City men do most 


late King’s reign several of those thoughtless inventions 
‘were thrust upon the House, but were most properly 
rejected. If a man, Sir, were to come to the bar of 
the House, and tell us that he proposed to convey us 
regularly to Edinburgh in coaches, in seven days, and 
bring us back in seven more, should we . not vote him 
to Bedlam ? Surely we should, if we did him justice. 
Or if another told us that he would sail to the East 
Indies in six months, should we not punish him for 
practising on our credulity ? Assuredly, if we served 
him rightly.” It was perhaps well for James Watt 
that Sir H. Herbert did not live in his day ! Who 
has not heard of the ridicule cast by the Quarterly 
Review for March, 1835, upon a proposal to carry 
passengers from London to Woolwich in steam- 
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coaches, at the rate of eighteen or twenty miles an 
hour ? “ We should as soon expect "—these were its 
words — the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves 
to be fired off upon one of Congreve's rockets as trust 
themselves to such a machine, going at such a rate/* 

And now sixty miles an hour is daily attained by 
certain trains ! We smile as we read these woi^ of 
Smith : A broad* wheeled waggon, attended by two 
men, and drawn by eight horses, in about six weeks’ 
time carries and brings back between London and 
Edinburgh near four ton weight of goods.” Thus what 
he took to be tVe hare we discover to be the tortoise. 

The railway has been the great civiliser, the great 
time-saver of the age. But the sister— the electric 


Upon their separating from one another into distant 
countries, they agreed to withdraw themselves punctu- 
ally into their closets at a certain hour in the day, and 
to converse with one another by this their invention. 
Accordingly, when they, .were some hundred miles 
asunder, each of them shut himself up iii his closet at 
the time appointed, and immediately cast his eye 
upon the dial-plate. If he had a niind to write any- 
thing to his friend, he directed his , needle to every 
letter that formed the words thitl he had occ^tbii for, 
making a little pause at the end of word or sen- 
tence, to avoid confusion. The friend, the mean- 
while, saw his own sympathetic needle moving of it^f 
to every letter to which that of his friend pointed. By 
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telegraph, sharp, quihk-witted as her brother is power- 
ful— has done nearly as much for us. The two have 
always worked hand in hand. It is curious to observe 
how what is often regarded as chimerical in one age 
becomes reality in the next. “ Strada," says Addison 
in 171 1, “gives an account of a chimerical correspond- 
ence between two friends by the help of a certain 
loadstone which had such a virtue in it that, if 
touched by two several needles, when one of these 
needles so touched began to move, the other, though 
at ever so great a distance, moved at the same time 
and in the same manner. He tells us that two friends, 
being each of them possessed of these needles, made 
a kind of dial-plate, * inscribing it with twenty-four 
letters, in the same manner as the hours of the day 
are marked upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then 
fixed one of the needles on each of these plates in such 
a manner that it could move round without impedi- 
ment, so as to point to any of the twenty-four letteta. 


this means they talked together across a whole conti- 
nent, and conveyed their thoughts to one another in an 
instant over cities and mountains, seas or deserts." 
A curiously prophetic dre^m this. Now we send our 
thoughts, not only llirough cities and over the hills, 
but under the sea. Even when our theory of tele- 
graphy was tolerably perfect, it was for long considered 
a feat to communicate along a wire twenty miles long ; 
and this couW only be done in very dry weather. In 
tl}e present day we pass messages through a, $00 miles 
of wire without a break. The result of the last Derby 
was telegraphed from the course to New York in 
a few seconds. You can order your hamper of wine 
from the London merchant in three minutes for a 
shilling ; soon you may do it for sixpence. Many 
London housewives order their butcher's-meat or theiV 
groceries by means of district telegraph wire?, the cost 
of the operation being so small that the tradesmen 
gladly bear it ; * 
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says the projector of an ‘^accelerated post- 
service,” in 1633, “ subjects shall write 

to Madrill in Spain, hce shall receive answer sooner 
and surer than hee shall out of Scotland or Ireland. 
The letters being now carried by carriers or foot-posts 
j 6 or 18 miles a day, it is full two months before any 
answer from Scotland or Ireland to London.” 

A vivid glimpse of posting times before this is 
gained in a letter of Tuke, Postmaster in the time 
of Henry VIII. “As to postes betwene London and 
the courte, there be .now but 2, whereof the on is a 
good robust felowe, and was wont to be diligent, evil 
entreated many times; he and other- postes, by the 
herbigeours, for lack of horse rome or horsemete, 
withoute which diligence cannot be. The other hath 
been the most payneful felowe, .in nyght and daye, that 
I have knowen amongst the messengers. If he nowc 
slak he shalbe changed, as reason is.” 

As soon as regular posts were established, the people 
were glad to support them. Cromwell farmed the 
Post Office for ;£io,oooa year; Charles II. farmed it 
for ;£2 1,500 a year. In the next century, when mail 
coaches were introduced, the number of letters passed 
through the Office In a certain year was 75,907,572 5 
and the net profit upon carriage was 1,659, 509. 
all know what increase even upon this large traffic 
the Penny Post brought. One curious and beneficial 
result not contemplated by Sir Rowland Hill when he 
introduced stamps was their use as a medium of ex- 
change. Bankers disdain the copper, but Government 
has issued a paper currency representing the despised 
coin, and that currency is in large circulation among 
the humbler classes. I believe the number of letters 
passed through post offices last year amounted to 
about 600,000,000. 

The perfect economy of machinery on which we 
pride ourselves in this country is the strongest proof 
of our vehement desire to save time. The amount 
of lime spent— often apparently wasted— in the very 
endeavour to j/iw time is incalculable. When 
Howe, instead of earning a fair mechanic’s wage, 
spent years in the most abject poverty conning the 
problem of the sewing-machine, most people looked 
upon him as a very unproductive member of the 
community. But who can tell how many seam- 
stresses’ lives would be worn out in performing the 
work one*^of his machine} does in a year or two.^ 
The wheel, the lever, the pulley, or the wedge enables 
a single man to do what twenty men might not do 
without its aid.'- When we spread the sails of the 
windmill, we simply set the air to dp work ; and it does 
it, with scarcely any, attention pn our part. When 
wc construct a water-wheel, we, are enabled with it to 
make the patient stream save, time for tis night and 
clay if we will. The knotted toot of a tree might be 
divided by a stone, better by a knife, a hatchet, a saw, 
a wedge, but best by gunpowder or dynaimte. Each 
of these methods exemplifies improved ; economy of 
labour and time. We have so long b^n accustomed 
to use constantly the most complicated,. and costly 
machine^ that we often forget wlut we^ owe to it, 
as ^ell to that which is simple ^d cheaper. The 


truth is, we cannot snuff a candle, mend a pen, cook 
a pudding, without resorting to machinery or tools of 
some sort. Our civilisation and prosperity as a nation 
are laxgely the result of the perfection our insular posi- 
tion has enabled us to bring machinery to. What has 
enabled us to avoid the'increase of public debt so many 
great economists predicted for us^ but our improved 
means of production? While our population has 
iikcreased, our skill has increased, thanks to such men 
as Hargreaves, Arkwright, Watt, Wedgwood, Cromp- 
ton, and Cartwright. It was said, forty years ago, 
that by means of improved machinefV An individual 
could produce then 200 times the quantity of cotton 
goods onCrWas able to furnish at the accession of 
George III., in 1760. It is not going too far to 
say that we have derived ten times the advantage 
from the spinning-jenny and the steam-engine that 
wc have obtained from the conquest of India, though 
by this latter we added nearly 100,060,000 subjects 
to the Empire. 1 have seen it stated that the 
Indians of South America have no other method 
of making cloth than by taking up thread after 
thready of the warp, and passing the woof between 
them by the hand. Thus they arc engaged for 
several years in the weaving of hammocks, coverlets, 
and other coarse cloth articles, which a European 
loom might turn out in a few hours. It was not by 
chance the Greeks ascribed the arts of spinning and 
weaving to Minerva ; they are among the most 
honourable testimonies to the sagacity of mankind. 

Take a few of science’s advances in this century 
alone. A certain Mr. Isaac Holden, lecturer on 
chemistry, having bethought him of means to insure 
the quick lighting of a candle, since at four in the 
morning— the hour he rose at for study — flint and 
steel proved somewhat irritating, succeeded in uniting 
wood with chemicals long known tp be capable of 
affording instantaneous light. He mentioned his ex- 
periments and their results to his class. One of his 
students communicated to liis father, a London 
chemist, the information thus given, and' lucifer- 
matches were shortly in the hands of all. One 
manufacturing firm alone now produces 3,000,000 
matches every day. • 

We have already mentioned the railway, the tele- 
graph, the penny post : the year 180a had not heard 
of these. Since then we have been ^presented with 
india-rubber and gutta-percha articles; ships have 
been furnished with screw-propellerB ; photography 
has taught us how ugly we are ; gun-cotton has shown 
us an easy way to destruction ; steam-ploughs, and 
reaping-machines, and. raking-machines, and road- 
engines, and tram-cars, and pneumatic tubes have un- 
folded their powers. England is within ten days* travel 
of America ; we have touched the magnetic pole ; Egypt 
has been disintjerred i planets have been discovered ; 
our ancestry has been alarmingly traced ; our earth 
has been proved older than was supposcc by some 
20,000,000 years. la 1812 the Comei. was the only 
steam-ship plying in the. United Kingdom --now we 
have a, fleet of some 3,000. Of turnpike, roads, 
canals, railways, there have been formed over 
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130,000 miles. Montgolfier, stud)ring his coffee-pot 
as Watt did his kettle, practically founded what is 
worthy to be termed not only the art but the science 
of aeronautics, capable of great things in the future. 
Our fathers cut their own pens out of goose-quills--* 
now we obtain annually from Birmingham alone at least 

1.000. 000.000 metal nibs. A needle once cost as much 
as a shilling— that coin to-day buys 100 of the best 
Think of the Menai bridges, the Fribourg bridges, the 
St. Lawrence bridge, the Forth bridge I That good 
old gentleman we mentioned a little ago, Sir H. 
Herbert, when he made the remarks quoted, had 
risen in the House of Commons to denounce as 
chimerical a scheme to bridge the Thames at Putney 1 

In 1801 the quantity of raw cotton consumed in 
this country was 54,000,000 lbs.— now it approaches 

2.000. 000.000 lbs. In i860 Mr. Samuel Maverick, of 
South Carolina, who assisted in packing the first bag 
of cotton sent 'to Liverpool from America, was still 
living— he may be alive yet. In that same year, 
i860, the number of exported bags was computed by 
him to be 2,500,000. 1 heard it said lately that the 
civilisation of the country might be computed by the 
amount of sulphuric acid it consumed. The powers 
of sulphur are the discovery of this century; it is 
the great requisite for colour-making in all forms, 
dyeing, paper-making, bleaching, medical prepara- 
tions, instruments of war, and many arts. With 
sulphuric acid the chemist makes nitric acid, hydro- 
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chloric acid, phosphorus, chlorine, and many other 
things. Not $0 long ago sulphuric acid was half-a- 
crown per pound— now it is a penny. 

But lately we have learned, to utilise much that was 
regarded as refuse. Glycerine was looked upon by 
chemists as a nuisance^ to be got rid of at great ex- 
pense— now it is the most valued friend of the candle- 
maker, and is likewise used by the dispensing chemist. 
Soda, formerly made from Highland kelp and Spanisli 
barilla, is now to be got- in unlimited quantities from 
ordinary sea-water. Bones are ground into manure. 
The refuse of gas-works furnishes ammonia; and 
from the same source we obtain carbolic acid and 
aniline dyes. Old rags form some of our most beauti- 
ful furniture. A church in Norway, adorned most 
elaborately outside and inside with statues and Corin- 
tHian capitals, is composed entirely of papier-machd. 

Aluminium was discovered in 1827. Although it is 
yet Si most expensive metal, the fact that its oxide is 
the chief ingredient of all common clays inspires 
chemists with the hope of making it “ as cheap as dirt.” 

In navigation, science has made rapid strides during 
the last eighty years. Wind and tide charts, deep-sea 
sounding, and the like, have been skilfully executed. 
The compass, more particularly in iron ships, is being 
made more truthful every year. The Sirius anU the 
Great Western achieved the passage of the Atlantic 
just as Lardner had finished to his own satisfaction a 
proof that such a passage was impossible. £, S. R. 
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HILD of the city, drooping flower, 

With wistful eyes and mournful brow, 
IVe sought through many a lovely bower, 
Yet found no sweejter flower than thou. 

I love thee more because thy cheek 
Hath oft been dimmed with sorrow's tears, 
And hush my heart to hear thee speak 
With wisdom far beyond thy years. 

Child of the city, captive bird, 

Caged in the busy mart all day, 

Where trill of thrush is never heard, 

Or soaring skylark’s rapturous lay, 

As soars the lark from worldly things, 

Thy pure thoughts soar beyond the stars ; 
Poor fluttering bird with tender wings 
That feebly beat thy prison bars ! 

Child of the city, hot for thee 
The thousand joys to childhood dear ; 

Thy longing eyes may never see 
The leaves, the young fresh leaves, appear. 
The buoyant hope thou mayst not know 
That thrills the little rustic lass 
Who stands, with sun-kissed face aglow. 
Knee-deep amid the whispering grass. 


Child of the city, in thy dreams 
Fair smiling fields, green winding lanes, 

Fresh summer winds, bright glancing streams, 
And children weaving daisy-chains, 

Are all thine own : thy weary feet 
Half fearful press the wondering flowers ; 

Nor memory dark of crowded street 
Dares to invade those rapturous hours. 

Child of the city, from the trees 
Laden with bloom the blossoms fall ; 

In fairy music sings the breeze, 

And from the woods the wild birds call. 

The sunlight falls like golden rain 
From the unclouded sky above, 

While Nature sings one heavenly strain 
0 / grateful joy — “ Oh, God is love I 

Child of the city, worldly wise 
Ere yet thy life hath reachi^ its noon ! 

Sweet pensive brow, sad wistful eyes— 

Wee world-worn heart grown old so som ! 

Be patient still, be strong, be brave, 

All shadowed though thy lot may be ; 

Fix all thy hopes beyond the grave, 

Where flowers immortal bloom tor thee. 

Fanny F(5i6fl£STnR. 
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THROUGH MOROCCO TO F£Z. 


HE conference 
recently held 
at Madrid has 
at any rate 
shown a great 
number of 
people that 
Morocco is a 
strange coun- 
try, and that 
the natives 
are given to 
outrage. The 
. atrocities per- 
petrated some 
weeks ago 

LANDING AT lANGiKK.>>. told US that 

the consular 

protection is of a very anomalous character, and has 
been frequently abused. Public curiosity respecting 
the country has been already stirred, so in the fol- 
lowing pages we propose to give a brief descrip- 
tion of Morocco, its people, and the chief places 
within its borders. The easiest way to reach Tan- 
giers is from Gibraltar, and we will therefore at once 
cross the strait. 

What a contrtistt Behind us we have left the 
bustling rock, . crowded ;With British droops, and 
bristling with cannon. ' Qn sides civilisation and 
evidences of a Chlristian ^oi^unity arc observable ; 
cross the tumbling ws^r and all is. changed. You 
are in an unknown land. Three short hours have 
made the difference. Civilisation is ignored ; a 
Christian, if not openly regarded as an enemy, is sus- 
pected; and Europe is morally arid physically the 
opposite land. Even the landing fs.diffe'renh for we 
are carried ashore on the backs of half-naked Arabs, 
our chins perchance resting upon their polished 
skbllsi and our toes dipping into the water. 


The first thing that will strike the visitor to Morocco 
is the peculiar aspect of the natives. Kvciything 
about them is strange. Their dress, their attitudes, 
looks, the dreamy expression on their faces, their bare 
metallic-looking skulls and fixed eyes, combined with 
their cloaked appearance, gives them the aspect of a 
colony of spectres or of a Dominican brotherhood 
let loose. And the streets are quite in keeping with 
the population. The city of Tangiers is simply a 
labyrinth of lanes, crooked and not clean. The houses 
are square, white, and windowless, half convent, half 
prison, with doors so small that entrance is not easy : 
domiciles fit for “hide and seek'^ rather than for 
residence, and redolent of garlic, fish, and other odours, 
all the houses wearing,* like their owners, the weary air 
of mystery and ennui. 

The first appearance of Tangiers, therefore, is cer- 
tainly not cheerful to the late sojourner at Gibraltar. 
Nor can the visitor amuse himself, or rather her- 
self (for ladies like shopping), by gazing at win- 
dows and appraising wares. The shops are mean 
to a degree. Those in the only square, around 
which are the various legations, are wretched. 
Here is the well-defined shore upon which the 
sea of baibarism breaks-— a line of civilisation 
merely. The rest is all barbaric— a dead sea of 
unknown extent. 

But if the aspect of the city be dull during the 
day, what shall we say of it„ at night ? Fully 
illuminated by a refulgent moon, which lights up 
the white walls with almost dazzling splendour, Tan- 
giers is a city of the desid. The closJced spectres 
have disappeared , into the whited sepulchres— the 
houses. • A bundle of rags will stir your feet : it 
is an Arab! You tread upon the skjeleton of a cat 
and recoil - Your footsteps echo in the deserted 
lanes, and probaUy the beating of, your bwn heart 
will be all the sound you will hear. All is mute and 
lifeless around you. 
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OUR FIRST MRBTING WITH TH* SULTAM. {.From ** MorVCCO Oftd fts PtO^ltr) 


Apropos of the “bundle of rags" we 
mentioned above, nothing will surprise 
the visitor to Morocco more than the 
extraordinary manner in which the 
native will curl himself up in a comer 
or lie down against a wall. In a spot 
where we should fancy a boy or a 
bundle would find insufficient and 
uncomfortable space, aii Arab will sit 
or crouch in perfect happiness. “ He 
spreads himself on a wall like a has- 
relief, and flattens himself upon the 
ground like a sheet Spread out to 
dry." And in all these attitudes he 
appears alternately headless, legless, or 
trunkless, a ball, a cube, or a nonde- 
script. His adaptability is wonderful. 

Let us glance for a moment at the 
different races occupying the country 
and their mode of government. There 
arc about eight millions of inhabitants 
—Europeans, Arabs, Jews, Berbers, 

Moors, and Negroes. The Berbers, who are really a 
savage tribe, dwell near the Great Atlas, and are quite 
independent. The Arabs — the conquering people— 
occupy the plains, while the Moors hold the wealth 
and commerce of the country in their hands. The 
Negroes are servants, soldiers, or labourers. The 
Jews, numbering about half a million, are here 
detested to the full, but manage to make money 
and to wring a subsistence from the hands that 
persecute and oppress them. The Europeans are 
very few, and they are obliged to live under consular 
protection, 

1 he government is military, and is chiefly exercised 
in extracting all it can from the miscellaneous 
population. Tribes are obedient to sheikhs, cities 
or provinces are ruled by cadis, then the pasha, 
and finally the Sultan, have the upper hand. So 
under such a government, or organised system of 
oppression, everything that grows up fades, withers, 
and dies, killed by savage fanaticism. Commerce is 
choked, manufactures are restricted to the old Moorish 
methods. Agriculture is equally hampered ; educa- 
tion is thrust out : there are no books, nor .naps, 


nor printing-presses, and the language itself is as 
corrupted as the national character. This is what is 
left of the once proud seat of a glorious monarchy. 
Ichabod, Ichabod ! The glory has indeed departed ! 

The dress of the people is very picturesque. That 
of the men is ordinarily a white mantle, but on gala 
days is more elaborate. The women cover their faces 
with the end of their long mantles, under which they 
wear a wide-sleeved garment, bound round the waist 
with a cord. Nothing but the eyes, fingers, and bare 
feet thrust into slippers ai^ visible. They are a' sad, 
weary race, prized till twenty, then they get old and 
withered, and are treated like beasts of burthen till 
they die. 

It is somewhat curious to remark that lunatics oi 
idiots are considered saints in Morocco. This sup- 
position arises from the accepted idea that Providence 
has withdrawn reason to keep it in heaven, and gene- 
rally throughout North Africa this is accepted as a 
proof of sanctity. These saints are at times mere 
impostors — men who assume an idiotic manner and 
action in order to benefit by the holiness that attaches 
to lunatics. They take strange liberties, however ; and 
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to receive a blow from a stick or to have the “ saint ** 
spit in your face are privileges which^ however 
greatly prized by the natives, have not yet found 
favour in the eyes of Europeans. These prejudices 
may in time wear off; at present the feeling h 
rather in opposition both to the actions and to the 
odour of sanctity in Morocco. Such a welcome 
as we have referred to is by no means un- 
common, and the Christian is regarded as very 
fortunate if received by a blessed^ saint who may 
have spat in his face. 

There are many interesting features about Tangiers 
had we space to dwell upon them. We may mention 
a few of the most striking.. One certainly might 
expect conveyance, but in tlje whole town there is not 
a cart nor a carriage. No itinerants go round with 
wares, no street occupation absorbs the pedestrians, 
no movement to speak of, no bells, no cries, no invita- 
tions to purchase. Repose has settled upon all ; even 
the active-minded visitor will succumb at last, and sit 
for hours doing nothing, not knowing what to do. 
And in this somnolent city you can wander about at 
will, and will lose yourself, no doubt, in the hopeless 
maze of little houses and lanes and alleys. Every 
lane is like every other lane, all the alleys and liny 
squares are facsimiles of other alleys and squares, and 
one might very easily disappear never to return. This 
is all the more curious as the whole place could be 
built up, with plenty of land surrounding it, in half 
Kensington Gardens ; and in this labyrinth you may 
as a Christian wander unharmed and almost un- 
noticed. No pickpocket of civilisation will molest 
you, and European womeir might carry their purses 
in their outside pockets without fear of loss. 

There are various religious ceremonies which will 
bear description, one of which, the entry of the 
“Aissawa,** is very popular. The Aissawa is a reli- 
gious fraternity, and they keep alive the fervour of 
devotion by various exercises, ivhich break out in 
dervish fashion into extravagant manifestations, such 
as dancing, leaping, yelling. These simple exercises 
soon expand into a sort of madness, and when under 
the influence of this great excitement they will burn 
themselves with hot coals and gash themselves with 
knives, as did the prophets of Baal in their frenzy. 
Under these circumstances they are quite irresponsible 
for their actions, and will seize and devouc r|iw any 
small animals in the streets, , and finally fall down 
insensible. Such are the pneople — a confraternity of 
fanatics-^who come dancing, struggling, and stagger- 
ing into Tangiers. Some endeavour to beat their 
heads against the walls ; others are already almost ex- 
hausted, and are upheld by their companions ; others, 
again, are pale rigid spectres, foaming at the mouth, 
and apparently contracted by fearfub spasms. The 
spectacle is an unpleasant one— a grim procession of 
madmen, a gruesome masquerade. 

The F6te of Mahomet is a more varied and much 
more pleasant sight, the chaiges of Arab horsmen, 
the games, the story-tellers, the snake-charmers, and 
the lanced of the soldiers making a pleasant change. 
There is no drinking save a little water, no pairing off 


of young couples, no bating nor horse-play, which we 
are so accustomed to see in so-called civilised society S 

But Tangiers, although interesting and containing a 
great deal that is novel, is not Morocco, and we must 
now pass outude the town, where we shall find many 
curious features. For instance, all around the city 
walls isi a “ girdle of gardens rich in a sort of vegeta- 
tion, but too neglected. Aloes, Indian figs, oaks, 
oleanders, and numerous shrubs grofw thickly, and 
intertwine their branches with the ivy, vine, and cane. 
Rank and luxuriant grass, quantities of flowers, in 
places growing two feet high, a small white house, a 
wheel, a well, by means of which irrigation is carried 
on at times through trenches, but not a living being 
is to be seen. All is rank and luxuriant in vegetation, 
but all is dead and lonely so far as the people arc con- 
cerned. Here the cultivation ends. Beyond this 
zone of verdure there are no trees nor hedges nor 
boundaries to be seen. Rolling hills, undulating 
plains, and verdant valleys stretch away, but scarce 
any tilling of the ground is attempted. Ploughing is 
carried on in the most primitive manner ; a small so- 
called plough guided by cue handy while the other 
wields the whip, carries us at once back hundreds of 
years, when our Lord's rebuke — “No man having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for 
the kingdom of God” — must have been literally 
applicable to the implement mentioned. The mode 
of using this plough is curious. Any animal is pressed 
into the service : a goat or a mule, or both together ; 
even a donkey and a woman are sometimes yoked, 
and pull together very well in Morocco. Agriculture 
is of an extremely primitive order, for were the land 
in any degree cultivated — ^as we understand the pro- 
cess— the ground would yield a hundredfold increase 
to the possessor. 

So passing out of the strange and never-to-bc- 
forgotten city of Tangiers, we start for Fez ; for the 
escort has arrived, accompanied by horses, mules, 
camels, tents, and attendants ; and last, but not least, 
the Sultan’s permission to depart. What a curious 
escort we have to conduct us through the unknown 
solitudes, and to guard our canvas houses I What a 
number of animals !— no less than fifty horses and 
seventy mules, besides camels, which last, with their 
loads of wine and provisions, started three days in 
advance. At last all is ready ; the escort is prepared, 
the travellers are mounted, and the cavalcade, pre- 
ceded by the green banner of the Prophet, starts away 
from Tangiers. 

Although we cannot pretend to describe an actual 
journey through Morocco, we. may from authentic 
sources notice some of the chief features and incidents 
which the traveller will be most likely to encounter 
on the way; so we will bej^ the reader to imagine him- 
self seated upon a horse and proceeding across the 
undulating country, green and solitarjr, wherein the 
so-called road is composed of a series of paths wind- 
ing in and out, and sometimes descending' deeply, and 
in its roughness resembling a dried-up VEatet-couise. 
A few palms and aloes may show against the golden 
sky, but-’ probably no one will be met with until the 
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encampment is sightedf and then, amid noise and 
bustle, you will dismount among the attendants, maiiy 
of whom have preceded you, and you will find the tents 
all ready. And in the pitching of tents, had you 
been present during that operation, as well as at the 
breaking up of the encampment next ^<Wing, the 
European will not fail to notice the wonderml passion 
for authority that is existent in every Arab. No one 
who "possesses, a scintilla of authority will abate it 
by a fraction, and many will assume an air of com- 
mand although they possess it not. The servant of 
the lowest' grade will endeavour to tyrannise over a 
humble spectator if he can only find a convenient 
opening. 

On the way the native tribute of provisions will 
probably be paid by order of the Sultan if your 
caravan is of sufficiently elevated rank. Besides the 
heavy tax paid in money, the inhabitants must furnish 
this mona or tribute on certain occasions, and very 
irksome it must be. But there is no redress. Then 
the escort will, perhaps, amuse the traveller by their 
wild games and antics, racing hither and thither, dis- 
charging their guns, and yelling all the time as if 
possessed ; then later forming into most striking 
combinations in their evolutions, the varied and vary- 
ing colours of the mantles producing an effect which it 
is impossible to describe. 

In crossing Morocco we must not ignore the cele- 
brated tribe of the Beni«Hassan, which is notorious 
for its thievish and turbulent character. Indeed, 
theft is the profession of the duar or encampment, 
and it is elevated to a science. Stealing on horse- 
back is* practised to perfection : the men act and 
disappear with such rapidity that it is impossible to 
recognise them ; they will also glide through grass, 
and come in all sorts of disguises ; they will incur 
almost certain death to filch a fowl, and go ten miles 
on the chance of stealing a few shillings. The duar^ 
or Arab encampment, is worth describing, as by it we 
shall better understand life in Morocco ; and, indeed, 
Morocco can scarcely be realised without such a 
description. The duar is composed of a number of 
families, say fifteen, and all are related to each other ; 
each family occupies a separate tent. These eligible 
family residences are erected about thirty paces apart, 
and in appearance are much Jhe same as those used 
by the Numidians in the tinae of Jugurtha— viz., a boat 
keel upwards. An aperture is left for ventilation, 
and fenced by a tiny hedge of reeds. The tent is 
divided into two portions~the parents occupy one, 
the children the other part. In a corner we shall pro- 
bably find a hen and her brood ; in front of the 
tent is an oven, close by a plot of ground for herb- 
growing, and a few pits wherein com is kept. 

The furniture of the tent consists of a few straw 
mats, a'dot^hea-qfiest, a mirror, a tripod covered with 
a mantle^.uhcleir which the ft nily perform their ablu- 
tions, two stones for crut iing corn, , fire-arms, a 
weaver's loom of a pattern dating from Abrahan^ 
and a few other useful articles, such as a distaff, some 
jars, &C. These are the usual features. 'A tent is 
usually given to the schoolmaster, but the instruction 


imparted is, as a rule^ not very tangible. Existence 
is of the simplest and most peaceful kind. At dawn 
all tl\p people are up, then prayers are said, the cows 
are fed, t];te butter is made, und then after breakfast 
the men go to work till the evening.. The women 
meantime fetch water and gather in the wood, 
grind the corn, weave ,^e material for dress, twist 
tent-cords, and attend tp their numerous domestic 
duties, including the preparation of cuscussu. 

Perhaps our readers do not know what eusettssu is. 
"It is a mixture of beans and other vegetables 
peppered,'' mixed with the juices of meat ; sometimes 
it is sweetened. This is eaten for supper, and after 
supper all go to bed at sunset. A story may be told for 
the general entertainment, but^ as a rule, the duar is 
soon plunged in sleep and in darkness, except where 
a lamp may be lighted in some hospitable tent to 
guide the weary traveller to shelter and refreshment. 
Although the clothing of the tribes is seldom 
washed, the bodies of the wearers are more carefully 
attended to, for no one can pray without washing, but 
they are i always more or less dirty. The principal 
event in the lives of the people is a wedding. The 
bride is fattened for the occasion, perfumed, her 
nails stained with and her eyebrows arc 

corked. She dismounts at the door of her husband’s 
tent and, seated, looks on at the dances and exercises 
of the bridegroom's friends. Coins are deposited in a 
cloth spread on the ground. A supper closes the 
ceremony. Next day the wife goes around to collect 
more money, and afterwards the "happy pair” go 
about their usual avocations in the most matter-of-fact 
manner. These are some of the features of life in 
Morocco, and for the rest who can tell? Poverty, 
squalor, and oppression are patent to all, and when 
oppression can no longer be borne revolt raises its 
head, and the Sultan quenches the rebellion in blood. 

Wc will now take a glance at Fez and bring our 
wanderings to a conclusion. The first impression of 
this city is decay. On all sides houses arc crumbling 
to pieces, and the whole place is full of misery, and 
steeped in a "melancholy twilight:” long covered 
passages like tunnels, blind alleys, dens full of all 
sorts of abominations. Emerging into wider streets, 
the crowd is very great. The principal thoroughfares 
are but six feet wide, and a camel tramping along, or 
a Moor on horseback, will squeeze the foot-passengers 
against the houses. Hooded spectres perambulating 
the streets ; horrible old women, men scaredy clad, 
corpses carried along the street, and madmen or 
"saints,” with an assemblage of wretched boys, 
bleeding prisoners, and an almost ihrapportable heat 
and dust, do not at first reconptmend Fes to the Chris- 
tian. Yet an Arabian historian says, " 0 Fez, all the 
beauty of the c&th is eoncentret64 in thee t"— the 
seat of wisdom, science, peace, jaifid religion. Do you 
want to make purchases, in Fes you.wHl be in some 
respects disappointed. Candles We will make 
some ; there are none.” Matches? “ We will haVe 
them ready in an. hour/' and so on. Books arc un- 
known. There were somm once, but the owner has 
died, and his heirs cannot be traced. * 
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Yet the merchants sometimes go to Italy, where 
they buy silks, damasks, coral, pearls, muslin, -and 
numerous other articles. For these they exchange 
their stuffs, hides, arms, and pottery. ^The red 
caps which are known as fezes are made here, 
and arc very fine and durable, while the carpets 
are admirable. The muskets, swords, and daggers 
arc also of beautiful workmanship. Hides are the 
principal source of gain. The scarlet leather from 
Fez, the yellow from Morocco, and the green of 
Tablet are well known. Jewellery, furniture, book- 
shelves are also marvellously worked and oitoamented. 
There is no doubt that were the restrictions removed 
the commerce of the country would advance rapidly, 
and prosperity would be assured. The principal trade 
is with England, but much is also done with France, 
Spain, and the interior of Africa, whither immense 
caravans proceed across the Sahara. Morocco is 


I the gate of Nigritia, and would prove a very useful 
portal did not barbarism thrust civilisation from the 
threshold. 

We have in the foregoing pages given a slight and 
necessarily imprriect account of Morocco. Anyone 
desirous t^.read a more detailed description of this 
most interesting country should obtain the volume 
written by Edmondo de Amicis,'* who accompanied 
the Italian Ambassador to Morocco, from which much 
of our information has been gleaned. We have 
jtraversed this land in imagination, and have not nearly 
exhausted its beauties nor its interest. We could fill 
pages 'with details which all would be glad to read, 
but we must close. With regret we leave the land of 
Barbary, and— 

" Folding our tent like the Arabs, 

Aft silently steal away.*' H. FRITH. 

* “ Morocco and its People." London : CasseU, Fetter, Galpin & Co. 


THE TROUBLE IT BROUGHT; 

OR. THE OLD HOUSE IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

By C. a. DBBFABD, Author of ** The Artist and the Man » ** When the Tide was High,” &o. 


CHAPTER THE FO'^RTIT. 

FTER our late 
dinner that 
evening my 
father called 
me%. to his 
side. “ You 
are going to 
Miss Ash’ 
ley’s?” he 
asked. 

«Yes,” I 
answered ; — 
, ** she said that 
it was your 
wish.” 

He replied, 
smiling, “You 
must not think 
me a coward, 
Mary, if I find it hard myself to tell you the story 
of those past days. But it is natural ybu should 
wish to hear -it, perfectly natural. Young people 
are imaginative. I have been so reticent that you 
might easily come to fancy the mystery greater than 
it is.*’ 

1 interrupted him« “ Did Miss Ashley tell you I was 
curious ? Oh ! how could she ? I will not go.” 

“ Miss Ashley did not tell me >1>u wera curious, 
Mar) : no. And indeed she only hinted-^owever, that 
has nothing to do with the matter. It has occurred to 
me that it would be well for you to know, the circum- 
stances of your aunt’s marriage. Miss Ashley knows 
them. She was lier confid^te. She did not— but 
hear it all from her, my dear child ; hear it from her.” 

His eyes fell upon the book in bis hand. . I saw be 


was not inclined to enter into the matter further, and 
I started with my old nurse for Miss Ashley’s house. 

We had to pass through the churchyard to reach it, 
for it was situated just beyond the old Rectory house. 
Indeed, Miss Ashley’s upper windows overlooked the 
ancient terrace and the shrubbery and lawn, overgrown * 
with weeds, which in the old days had been the play- 
ground of my father and his sister ; and sometimes, late 
in the evening, when I went to her sparc-room.for my 
cloak and hood, 1 had looked out fearfully, in dread 
expectation of catching a glimpse of the ghost which 
haunted the desolate spot. 

Miss Ashley’s house itself had no such sinister 
associations. It was a modern house, built in the 
modem style, and fitted up with all the modern con- 
veniences. In the productive, well-kept garden, the 
smooth-shaven lawn, the well-gravelled paths, the 
trim hedges and clustering evergreens ; in the diamond- 
bright windows and snowy curtains \ in the roomy and 
appropriately furnished interior, the crimson-carpeted 
hall, the bright little flower-fragrant drawing-room, the 
capacious dining-room, and the snuggery within, where 
Miss Ashley kept her books and work, and the 
pleasant ladylike litter with which the idle delight to 
surround themselves, comfort could be read— comfort 
in large letters, ^ comfort perpetually obtruding itself 
upon the notice of those unhappily constituted people 
—and according to Miss Ashl^ their name whs 
legion— who did not so much as understand the word. 

If comfort be at one end of the scale, the shivering 
ghost, with its breath of mortality, its reminder of 
the cold clay sods, may be said to occupy the other. 

The haunted house and the modiem house were 
two different orders of existence. It really surprised 
me sometimes that the ghost legend could continue to 
flourish in such a neighbourhood. T^e contrast was 
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one of the emotions of my childhood. From Miss I 
Ashley’s hall to the skirting walls of the old Rectory ■ 
and the churchyard was only a step ; but what a step ! 

1 think it was ‘the revulsion of ideas caused by the fre- 
quent transit from new to old which first awakened in 
me that lofty scorn for comfort as comfort which, upon 
my untimely expression of it, one day called down 
Jameses scathing ridicule, and induced Henry to warn 
me gravely against the follies of sentimentalism. 

These ideas and remembrances were in my mind 
that night, as I went to keep my appointment with 
our neighbour^ 

I found her in her snuggery behind the dining-room. 

A fire was burning brightly on the hearth ; the little 
tea-table was spread ; Miss Ashley, looking the very 
impersonation of comfort, sat in the sofa-corner, her 
feet on the fender, and a small lounging chair was 
drawn in front of the fire. 

“ Welcome,” she said, when I was shown in. Here 
arc your chair and youi -up of tea— everything ready.” 

What my father had hinted about Miss Ashley had 
made me indignant. I had meant— young girls often 
make similar resolutions — to be stiff in my manner. 
But where is the young girl whose resolution does not 
melt under the influence of genial kindliness ? “ I 
really do believe she means well,” I said to myself, as 
I smiled dumbly, and took the offered chair ; “and then 
she is hospitable— there can be no doubt about that.” 

Wherewith my lips expanded, and I looked, I have 
no doubt, as amiable as if I had never had any cause 
for complaint against Miss Ashley. 

“ Now, this is comfortable,” she said, in answer 
probably to that genial smile. “ You will pour out 
for me? Thank you, dear. To see you sitting 

there By-the-by, has any one ever told you 

how like you are to your Aunt Laura ? ” 

/ like the lovely picture in my father’s study I I 
shook my head. Miss Ashley meant surely to flatter 
me. 

“No?” she said. “That is strange. To me the 
likeness has always been remarkable. It is one rea- 
son for giy deep interest in you, Mary. I went to see 
you when you were an infant ; your father stood by 
my side. I looked up at him ; the same thought was 
in both our minds. * Laura has come back to us,’ 1 
said. He pressed my hand silently. Well, well ! 
how many days have gone by since then ! We had 
hope of seeing our darling again ; we thought she 
would come back to us ; but it was not to be.” 

The cheerful sentimentalism with which this lament 
was spoken prevented me, I fear, from feeling entirely 
sympathetic ; and Miss Ashley did not linger long 
over it. She paused, and then “Will you hand me 
a screen, dear?” she said, still with a sighing intona- 
tion in her voice, “Take the other yourself; com- 
plexions ought not to be trifled with, especially at your 
age.'People call the desire to preserve one’s good looks 
as long as possible vanity. Never a greater mistake. 
It is wisdom ; it is a due and proper regard for the 
comfort of other people Why should I inipose my- 
self upon the world as a /right at an earlier date than 
is necessary ? Wi must all grow old some day. 


1 ventured to remark that old people were not 
always ugly. Miss Ashley made no answer. She 
drank her tea ; her hands dropped in her lap ; for- 
getting the ageing effects of fire-light, she looked out 
before her at the glowing coals. I liked her better 
so, and I drew my chair closer to the sofa— a move- 
ment which aroused her from her reverie. 

“ I was thinking, Mary,” she said ; and drawing 
herself back from the fire, she resumed the use of 
the guardian screen. “ I promised to tell you a story 
this evening. It is a little painful— a very little.” 

1 tried to make her understand that 1 did not wish 
her to tell me anything it would give her pain to 
tell ; but she put aside my objections with a wave of 
the hand. ^ 

“ I suppose you know,” she began, “ that your Aunt 
Laura was your father’s step-sister only, and many 
years younger than himself. She took after her 
mother’s family. Her mother was an extremely beau- 
tiful woman, and very clever and accomplished— so 1 
have heard, at least, for of course 1 do not remember 
her. Your father loved her as much as if she had 
been his own mother, and at her death — he was about 
twelve years old then, and the little Laura a mere 
child — he was perfectly inconsolable. But presently 
the two children became all in all one to the other. 

1 was their principal companion, and 1 remember 
well how pretty a thing it was to see them together. 
She always acted the little queen, and he submitted 
to all her whims and caprices with the best grace in 
the world. But truly few people could resist Laura ; 
she was the most fascinating little creature that ever 
was seen. . My father and mother belonged to the 
old school ; they thought discipline should begin in 
the nursery — that young people should be seen and 
not heard, and that to be forward was one of the 
worst crimes. But our little witch, as some of us 
called Laura, had the power to fascinate even my 
parents. When she was not present they talked sadly 
about her future, and feared the worst of ill for a 
child so persistently spoiled. The little fairy ap- 
peared upon the scene, and they joined the rest of the 
world in spoiling her. 

“Your father, as you know, was ordained, and 
became curate here your grandfather died, and 
he succeeded to the living. Laura took the head 
of his table, for at that time he did. not think of 
marriage. They were devoted to one another, and 
the Rectory was one of the most charming houses 
in the county. Laura was not only fascinating, grace- 
ful, and ready— not only did she possess the gift of 
attracting the best people, and so managing them 
that they showed themselves at their best in her pre- 
sence— but she was also exceedingly talented. She 
could recite charmingly ; she could draw and paint ; 
she could write verses, chiefly of a light and witty 
description— at that time we did not think she had 
any sentiment in her composition ; but above all she 
was a musician. And yet— I don’t know— I may be' 
drawing on my imagination — if I remember rightly, 
she was not a brilliant performer. She could play 
and sing, of course, and there were those who w{nt 
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wild about her voice. / do not think it was so very 
remarkable. 

“ But in her power of feeling music she was a 
musician indeed, and I really think this was one 
source of her fascinating power. Her utter absorption 
in music that pleased her, the leaping of colour into 
her face, the tears that came to her eyes so readily 
when a touching ballad was sung or a sweet melody 
played, were the most delicate flattery to those who 
had been performing. It went abroad that Laura 
Winstanley was as gifted in music as in everything 
else, and musicians— even one or two famous com- 
posers— frequented the Rectory, that she might hear 
them, and give her opinion about the worth of their 
music. * 

“ Of course suitors came — that was to be expected ; 
but Laura and 1 were of the same opinion in those 
days. We loved our homes, and did not wish to 
sacrifice our freedom. 

Such was the state of affairs when your father, 
whose gift for preaching was pretty widely known, 
received an earnest request from one of his college- 
friends, settled as rector in a crowded commercial 
towh in the north of England, that he would take his 
pulpit for two Sundays. Your father did not like to 
leave home, but there were circumstances in the case 
which made it difficult for him to refuse. He went, 
and returned after a fortnight’s absence, bringing with 
him a young man— a foreigner— whom he had picked 
up in an almost starving condition in the streets of 
the town to which he had gone— a seaport. 1 was at 
the Rectory when, shortly after his return, he told 
your Aunt Laura of his acquisition. 

** The young man, it appeared, was a musician, of 
great talent. He considered himself a genius. He 
had composed something — an opera or oratorio, I 
don’t quite remember what. In his native country, 
Greece, there was no market for such things. With 
sufficient money for the journey and the manuscript 
of his work in his pocket, he had started for England, 
where, he had been told, genius could always force its 
way to the front. He had no introductions ; he had 
not a single friend in the country, and he was per- 
fectly inexperienced in the ways of the world. If 
your father had not seen him— itwas outside a church, 
on a Sunday, and he was listening to the music of the 
organ — he must have died of starvation. ^ 

“ As it happened, our organist was leaving. When 
your father had fed and tended the unfortunate 
stranger, heard his story, and tested his powers, he 
offered him the post. 

I need not tell you the romantic story interested 
us. You will easily imagine that it did;* but Laura 
was specially excited. She wanted to see the suffering 
genius at once ; she was vexed that your father, who 
had taken rooms for him in the village, had not 
brought him to stay at the Rectory, when she found 
she could not see him until the following day. She 
asked a thousand questions, and even after your 
father went to his study, and left us alone, she 
coi^jinued to talk of the new organist. I laughed, 
I remember, and told her to take care of her heart ; 


a genius in distress, I said, is apt to be too fascinating ; 
but at this Laura’s face became clouded, and she 
talked of other things. Jokes of such a kind did not 
please her. * If there be such a thing as love,’ she 
used to say, ‘it is too sacred to Jest about.’ 

“ The next day was Sunday. It was arranged that 
the new organist should take the morning service. 
We were deeply curious and interested. The story 
had spread about — how, it is impossible to say — and 
the church was full. 1 could not help glancing at 
the Rectory-pew that morning. Laura sat there 
alone. She looked lovely ; there was a light of en- 
thusiasm in her face ; she sat motionless, her eyes 
widely open, her whole attitude expressive of wrought- 
up expectation ; and even then 1 thought it was a 
mistake. If, I said to myself, her .deeper nature 
should be stirred— if admiration should join hands 

with pity Strange as it may appear to you, Mary, 

I almost reached the point of wishing the music of 
that morning service to be a f. -lure. 

“But hopes and fears were soon laid to rest. 
Scarcely was the voluntary begun before all those in 
the church who knew anything about music were 
aware that a master-hand struck the chords. I am 
not a musician, as you know, but I was so far moved 
as even to forget the Rectory-pew and its solitary 
occupant. It is no exaggeration to say that our old 
organ was made to spe.'ik. But a difficulty of a curious 
character arose. This man, you know, was an en- 
thusiast The organ at that time was in the little 
gallery. The former organist was always on the 
watch for the signal to leave off playing. This young 
man had been instructed when to stop ; but once 
seated, . he forgot everything. The rector was in his 
placQ, the books were opened, the congregation waited ; 
but the music did not cease. Two or three different 
messengers were sent up ; apparently he did not 
understand them. Resigning himself to the inevitable 
at last, the rector took a seat, and for ^lU five minutes 
the impassioned music filled every no\ ?and cranny of 
our little church. 

“Some of the villagers speak of the scene still. 
They say it was like a sad story, and some listened 
breathlessly, and others covered their faces with their 
hands and wept. In the midst of it all, I looked 
towards the Rectory-pew; Laura had dropped upon 
her knees— I could not see her face At that moment, 
Mary, 1 saw, as in a vision, what would be. 

“ But the music ended at last, and the service pro- 
ceeded. The rector gave no sermon that day ; his 
organist, he said, had ^oken to his people more 
eloquently than he could speak. He would do nothing 
to destroy the impression his music may have made. 
At home he spoke with delight of the treasure he had 
picked up, and formed grand plans for the betterment 
of his people, through what he called ‘ this new means 
of grace.’ But Laura was pale and languid, and did 
not respond with her usual energy. In the course of 
that week I met the young organist at the Rectory. 
He was shy and retiring ; he spoke English with a 
broken accent, and he bore on his rfacc traces of the 
hardships he had undergone. But^for all this, perhaps 
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on account of it, there was a particular charm about I 
him. His face was a little rugged as to features ; he 
had heavy eyebrows, and dark, expressive eyes. • This 
is what 1 remember. I am no hand at description, 
but certainly I thought him fascinating ; and' I was 
not surprised, only deeply grieved, when the conviction 
that Laura thought of him too kindly could no more 
be forced from my mind. 

“ At that time your father had no suspicion of what 
was going on. Laura came to me for advice. She 
knew he loved her ; he was lighting against his in- 
clination ; he was suffering ; he was dying ; the 
thought of her prevented him from carrying out his 
life-work. What should she do ? 

“ I recommended her to leave home for a time. She 
took my, advice. I should have told your father then ; 
the man might have left our neighbourhood during her 
absence (how many times since I have blamed myself 
for my weakness !) ; but Laura had drawn from me a 
solemn promise to keep her secret. I dared not break 
it. Besides, 1 still had hope in her strength of will 
and wisdom. 

“ But circumstances were stronger than either of us. 
Our musical genius was one of those sensitive, spoiled 
children of nature who, when their will is denied, find 
it impossible to sustain their life and do their work. 

“ In Laura’s absence he fell desperately ill. Some 
itupid gossip wrote to her about his illness. She, 
poor child ! returned on the wings of the wind. She 
was almost as ill as he was ; she said nothing to your 
poor father j she did not even go to the Rectory first ; 
she rushed to his lodgings, and took upon herself the 
task of nursing him. I must say, in justice to my 
poor Laura, that our village nurse at that time was 
anything but a favourable specimen of the class. 
Neglect was helping the love-sick musician to his 
grave. But neglect was at an end. Laura nursed 
him back into life, and he showed his gjj^titude by 
declaring his love. 

Perhaps 1 am too harsh, Mary ; it may be that 
he could not help himself ; but when men are born 
weak I say they should borrow strength— they should 
die— they should do anything rather than act with dis- 
honourable treachery, spread misery around them, and 
ruin the lives of others. 

" I speak strongly, for the memory of those days is 
bitter in me ; besides, I am anxious, above all things, 
that the mistakes of the past shAild not be repeated. 

“ Your father was thunderstruck, as well he might 
be, when he heard his sistePsfitory. A penniless man, 
a beggar, without home or prospects, aspire to the 
hand of the beautiful and accomplished^ Laura Win- 
stanley 1 The thing was unheard-of, absurd, insane. 
For the first time in his life, he was angry with his 
sister. As she valued his friendship, he commanded 
her to put the idea out of her head. 

** But here, too, he was injudicious. Matters had 
gone too far for high words to avail anything. If he 
had dissembled, if he had been prudent, if he* had 
advised them to \jait for a few years, all might yet 
have been well. 

** By his high-hand^ displeasure he aroused Laura’s 


spirit. Mary, it is all very sad to remember, very sad 
to telL She left us secretly. A few days later, we re- 
ceived news of her marriage. Then, though your 
father would have followed her, would have forgiven 
her, would have allowed her a sufficient income to 
prevent her from feeling the sting of poverty, he could 
not. She gave him no address ; he found it impossible 
to trace her. If he erred, she punished him bitterly.” 

Miss Ashley’s voice fell But my father heard of 
her again?” I asked. 

^‘Yes, after years had gone by. 1 do not know 
precisely what passed between them. 1 believe she 
was poor ; if so, I am sure he assisted her. There 
was talk of her coming to see us, or of his paying her 
a visit in her adopted country. I asked your father, 
but he never told me much, except that the love she 
felt for the man she had chosen was always as strong 
as on the first day. There was some surprise, 1 be- 
lieve, some disappointment (and in this your father 
shared) that he had not made his way, that his talents 
had not been generally recognised. In the one and 
only letter I received from my poor Laura after her 
marriage, she said that her husband would never 
bring her back to the old place until He had gained 
from the world that recognition which would place 
him on a footing with the rich and well-born ; ana 
in this determination, Laura said, she agreed heartily. 
She was always high of spirit. 1 think the resolution 
must have originated with her. In fact, Mary, we 
were wrong ; we mistook her strength of character. 
She had always been so gentle and amiable, she was 
of so affectionate and tender a nature, that we be- 
lieved the thought of separation from her own, of 
estrangement from her friends, of her idolised 
brother’s displeasure, would be enough to turn her 
away from the course of which we disapproved, 
chiefly because we knew its result would be misery 
for her. We were mistaken : the new feeling was 
strong enough to sweep everything before it. And 
we lost her — we lost her— the world lost her.” 

Again Miss Ashley paused. “ But are you so sure 
it was misery ? ” I ventured to ask. 

“ To be taken away for ever from her country and 
friends, to live in obscurity, to die an exile I” 

“ If love is what it is said to be ” I began ; 

and then my voice was drowned in blushing con- 
fusion. 

The mere hint was sufficient for Miss Ashley. 

"Take warning,'’ she said solemnly. "You see 
where romantic ideas may land a girl.” 

" In a true love and a life-long devotion,” I answered 
stoutly. 

" In an obscure life and a lonely death.” 

" Lonely ! Was not her husband near her, and her 
child?” 

"Mary, you are stubborn. 1 will not argue with 
you. Only let me entreat you to be prudent. Your 
cousin will arrive shortly. She may be handsome.” 

" 1 hope she is.” 

" My dear, do not interrupt me, especially with su^h 
foolish wishes. I hope your Cousin Nina is ordinary- 
looking. You have three brothers, remember.” 
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1 laughed. “ Henry and James are loo busy to | 
fall in love ; besides, they will only fall in love pru- 
dently. Eugene 

« Yes, Eugene.?’* 

“ Eugene is always to be trusted. He will do what 
is right and noble under every circumstance I ” 

“ Stuff, my dear child : stuff and nonsense I I don’t 
wish to depreciate Eugene. He may be, as your 
father and you seem to think, the most remarkable 
member of the family.” 

“He is, Miss Ashley, he is.” 

" If you will have it so, well and good. One thing 
you will not deny — he is young.” 

** Ob yes, he is young | but 

•‘And he is idle.” 

“Not idle, Miiss Ashley, I assure you. He reads 
and writes and studies. He will be a great literary 
man one of these days. You cannot imagine how 
much preparation it takes.” 

“ Well, well ; grant that he is busy ; you won’t deny 
that he is always at home. If he should fall in love 
with your cousin ! ** 

I did not answer ; but now Miss Ashley had put the 
thought into my head, it occurred to me that love 
might possibly be the spirit I had so often invoked : 
the spirit that would awaken Eugene, not from the 
dream of idleness, but from the still more numbing 
dream of self-depreciation. If one person believed in 
him fully, he might gain confidence. It was only 
confidence he wanted — a firm reliance on his own 
powers. Absorbed in these thoughts, I scarcely 
gave due note to Miss Ashle/s further words, but 1 
believe they were full of warning. 

I returned home to dream about the beautiful aunt, 
whom 1 seemed to know now, and the cousin, her 
daughter, and the witness of her devoted life, who was 
to come to us. Miss Ashley was left alone to comfort 
herself with the reflection that, whatever might happen, 
if the worst should come to the worst, if my three 
brothers were to fair in love with my one cousin, if our 
house was to be rent in sunder by unbrotherly strife, 
she at least had done what she could— she had 
warned me. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

A FEW days after I had heard this story^ I had the 
pleasure of welcoming Nina to the Rectory. She 
was all I had expected her to be— more ; and, so far, 
Miss Ashley’s forebodings were verified. Two of us 
fell in love whh her straightway ; but it was not 
liksely, happily for the preservation of our family 
harmony, that these two loves would clash, since be- 
tween brother and sister, in these matters, no jealousy 
is likely to arise. 

I had made up my mind to love her. Wheflier 
Eugene had the same determination or not I cannot 
. tell. It is certain that from the moment he first saw 
her, in her dark travelling dress, looking pale and sad 
and a little bewildered, his heart, like Mark Antony’s 
ou the Cydnus, was “ pursed up.” It belonged to him- 
self no longer. 


Nina came to us in the autumn. My father went to 
one of our northern seaports to fetch her. They 
pent two or three days there together, and when they 
arrived at the Rectory, I could see that already they 
understood one another thoroughly. 

We had dull weather that autumn, and Nina was 
often pale and sad. The change of climate and the 
change of life tried her, and she could not at first feel 
towards us as anything but strangers, except my father, 
and 1, who had never been able to express my feelings, 
sometimes envied her a little for the delicate grace and 
tender, childlike reverence which distinguished her 
manner towards him. 

It was pleasant also to sec how her presence moved 
him. In the village it was said that the rector was 
another man since his niece came. Certainly he was 
more cheerful and sociable than he had been. He 
did not so frequently, as of old, spend the evening 
alone in his study. When he joined us he would put 
down his book, and enter into our light gossip, our 
occupations and amusements. Nina was clever in 
different kinds of needlework ; and she and 1 often 
spent the evening in designing patterns for her 
embroideries, for if she excelled with the needle, I was 
a better draughtswoman than she ; and in these 
designs and their elaboration my father took the 
greatest interest, asking nightly about their progress. 
Sometimes he read aloud to us as we worked, and I 
noticed that, at such times, he would pause now and 
then, and let his eyes rest upon Nina’s lovely face, as 
if he would make certain that he was pleasing and 
interesting her. She caught his look sometimes, and 
her colour rose, her eyes brightened. 

Once she got up suddenly, and kneeling down 
before him, kissed his hand, and, in a low tremulons 
voice, thanked him for his goodness to her. 

I remember the occasion well, because of my indig- 
nation with James, whom 1 caught looking at Nina 
with a hal^smile. 

I had it out with him— I use an expression known 
to sisters and brothers— on the following day. Per- 
haps 1 need not remark that I am naturally of an 
impulsive disposition. 

“James,” I said, ‘you are hateful ! I believe you 
think there is no truth in any one. Your own cousin ! ” 

His raised brows called loudly for explanation. 

“You know what I mean. Why did you smile 
yesterday evening ? ” 

“Why did I 

“ James, you arc exasperating.” 

“ But smile ? When did 1 smile ? ” 

“ I suppose you thought it put on.” 

“ Oh, last night you niean?” proved he un- 

derstood the mimetic art by throwing into his features 
an expression of sudden enlightenment. ® But the 
attitude was so pretty, Mary, it was so well done.” 

“ There was no attitude about it.” 

“ My dear girl, what do you mean ? An attitude 
is ” 

“ I don’t want to hear your definition of an attitude.” 

“ Then what in the name of all that’s sensible tfo 
you want ? ” 
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“ I want you, if you have disagreeable ideas, to keep I 
them to yourself.” 

“ But when you give my looks an interpretation of 
your own ! Smiles are not always contemptuous.” 

“ Yours was. I know it was.” 

" Since you are so sure about it, there is no more to 
be said.” 

My disputes with James generally ended in a similar 
manner ; but, though my cousin Nina had ways that, 
bringing to mind her foreign training, were not suf- 
ficiently English to please my brother James and 
some of our neighbours, I, being sute that those ways 


month after Nina’s arrival, when my father, to our 
great surprise, seated himself at the piano. 

“ You did not know I could play, Mary,” he said, 
looking round at me with a smile. I glanced towards 
Nina. In reverence for her grief we had not opened 
the piano since her arrival. 

She was looking at my father with parted lips, and 
an expression of almost painful expectancy in her 
eyes. He struck a few chords, then fell into a melody, 
soft and plaintive, that I had never heard before. 

. My old music-master, Mr. Dubois, was in the room. 

“ Monsieur your father has an admirable touch,” 



” YOUR FATHER HAS AN ADMIRABLE TOUCH." 


were her own, continued to believe and maintain that 
they were thoroughly natural, and, what is mofe, that, 
coming from her, they had a certain indescribable 
grace. 

Eugene supported me, and it pleased us both to see 
the good effect Nina’s presence had upon our father. 

We could understand whence it arose, for the story 
Miss Ashley told me I had retailed to Eugene— 
of course, the warning tacked on to it ; and we knew 
that in Nina, the child who had been taught from her 
babyhood to love him, and who came to him with her 
heart full of gratitude and affection, only waiting, with 
earnest desire, to show itself, the burden of our father’s 
life was taken from him ; he felt the mistake of the 
past atoned for, he was reconciled with his beloved deacL 

This became sJtill clearer to me one evening about a 


he said to me in a low voice ; “ but whose is the 
music ? ” I shook my licad. And that again,” he 
proceeded— a little to my annoyance, I must say. My 
attention was sufficiently occupied with listening to my 
father and watching Nina, and I did not wish it to be 
distracted. is new: Mademoiselle Marie, help 
me.” He looked perplexed. “I am sure I must be 
acquainted with such music as that. Monsieur, tfe 
my father had stopped playing-— give me the 
name of your composer. I am ignorant, without doubt. 
He is famous, well known ?” 

“ He was never famous or well known,” said my 
father quietly, but he was great. I will give you his 
name some other time, Mr. Dubois.” 

" But to write such music and not to be known 1” 

“ Yes, it is one of the mysteries. Will you teke 
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my place — or,” looking from me to my master, “ I I 
suppose you hare enough of Mary’s playing ? ” 

‘‘ Mademoiselle Marie makes progress,” the old man 
replied. ** She has the merit of industry. I will play 
for you— oh, yes ! My flute is in the hall. I have ^en 
working hard on it in the dull days. If Mademoiselle 
Marie ” 

I took my place at the piaxK), and my old friend 
went for his flute. In the short pause that ensued 
before we could decide upon a suitable piece I looked 
round. My father had joined Nina, who was on a low 
chair near the fire. Her delicate face glowed with 
colour. Hor eyes were bright 1 heard her say to 
him, “ Thank you ; it has brought back the past.” 

have not pained you?” he asked, a little 
anxiously. 

“ It was the happiest of the past,” she answered, 
and I heard no more. My old master was sternly 
drawing my attention to the matter in hand. He did 
not understand, and could not tolerate, this divided 
interest. 

I said to Eugene on the following day when we met, 
as we often did, for an evening ramble, “ I am glad 
the ice is broken about her past. Hut how delicately 
our father did it ! 

“Yes; if Nina had not come we should never have 
understood him so well.” 

“ Did they talk while we were playing ? ” I asked. 

“Yes, for a few minutes. I heard Nina say that 
she was not with her father at the last. He went to 
Paris : it was in pursuance of a final effort to get his 
work published ; she remained behind. They lived in 
a small Italian village. She was sent word of his 
death, with a letter containing his last wishes. Some 
of his friends had in the meantime written at his re- 
quest to our father.” 

“ Poor Nina ! no wonder she is pale and sad.” 

“His latter years, she says, were full of care. As he 
grew older the consciousness of wasting powers and 
the bitterness of his disappointed life became an im- 
penetrable cloud about him. Even the gladness of 
jiis fatherhood was darkened, and the simple pleasures 
of their daily life had no more charm for him. I 
should tell you that our father had so arranged matters 
as at least to prevent their suffering from want ; and 
this income from England, which he called charity, 
was like a slow poison to him. So long as his wife 
lived he fought against his despondency for her sake ; 
when she died, the darkness fell.” 

“ Did you hear all this yesterday evening?” I asked, 
in some surprise. 

Eugene’s face became suffused with colour ; I looked 
away. 1 did not wish to embarrass him, for my 
brother’s confidence in me ^ made me feel happy and 
proud. 

“I have been talking to Nina to-day,” he said 
presently. “ 1 did not ask her anything ; but what 
passed yesterday seems to have unlocked her heart. 
She had a longing to talk about the past. I happened 
to be at hand. I was reading in the arbour : she 
passed by.” 

I i.ould not refrain from saying, with a smile, “You 


were also the most sympathetic person within her 
reach.” 

“ Well, it is no matter,” he answered ; “ I have told 
you, Mary, that you might be tender with her.” 

“ I am tender with her always, Eugene. Do you 
not know how much 1 love Nina?” 

“Yes,” he said, in a half-apologetic way that made 
me at once forgive him for his over-solicitude ; “ and 
no doubt you understond more about these things 
than I do; still, I would not lose the opportunity. 
1 think she should be drawn on to talk about the past 
until its memories, lose their bitterness. You can do 
this better than 1 ; girls like to confide in one another. 
You would be rewarded. Anything more heart-thrill- 
ing than this tale of a disappointed life 1 have not 
heard for many a long day.” 

I looked at my brother ; his face was kindled as 
with a great enthusiasm. 

“ It has inspired you,” I said, “ Confess, Eugene, 
you have been writing a poem this afternoon.” 

“ Mary, you are a true woman ; you imagine a poem 
can be thrown off in an hour.” 

“Is not that the meaning of inspiration ? ” 

“Inspirations arc not all of the same kind nor of 
the same degree.” 

“Eugene, it is not like you to be pedantic. Do 
show me what you have written.” 

“ Why do you assume that I have written any- 
thing?” 

“ Why do you allow your face to tell talcs ? But, 
joking apart, I have found out. Now, tell me.” 

“If you have found out ” 

“ Eugene, for pity’s sake, don’t begin to be logical. 
Poets should take large views of things ; they should 
leave hair-splitting to others. Tell me.” 

He did not answer directly. It was a bright even- 
ing, I remember, very early in spring, and he began to 
call my attention to the beauty of the young leaves 
only just escaped from their winter-sheath ; the small, 
vividly-green leaf-clusters of lime and elm, through 
and between which the red sunset fires made their 
way, and to the soflness of the tremulous' coloured 
mists that veiled the neighbouring common and 
woods. 

“It is a beautiful world,” he said; “a pity it 
should ever be cruel 1 ” 

“Is it the world that is cruel,” I asked, “or the 
men anS women in it?” 

He answered, baring his head reverentially, “ Nature 
is always beneficent; beneficent even when she is 
terrible — perhaps most beneficent then. I spoke 
lightly ; forget my words.” 

“ And do you not think,” 1 said hesitatingly, “ that 
there may be something to be said about the other 
cruelty— the cruelty of men and women? Is the 
world intentionally cruel ? May there not be other 
reasons for failure ? ” 

I dared not look at Eugene now. 

“ What do you mean ?” he said. 

“ Nina’s father failed,” I said with haste. 

There was an ulterior intention in my words, but 1 
did not wish Eugene to recognise it too crudely. 
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“ Yes,” said my brothei^ “ he was too sensitive ; he I 
did not take the right way to build up a reputation.” • 

“ He did not believe in himself.” 

“ On the contrary, he believed in himself too much. 
He was proud ; he would not move a hair’s breadth 
from his own position. Once or twice he might have 
been taken up; his proposed patrons presumed to 
patronise him ; he took offence, and refused their aid.” 

I asked again in astonishment how Eugene hc^d 
picked up all this information about one who but 
yesterday was a name to us, and nothing more. 

He told me our cousin had put her father’s papers 
in his hands ; amongst these was a diary, which he 
had kept sedulously during the early part of his life. 

An idea struck me. “ I imagine you and our uncle 
entirely opposite dispositions, Eugene,” I said; “if 
you had ever come together !” 

' “ One might have supplied what the other lacked. 
Is that what you mean ?” said my brother, smiling. 

“ Something like it,” I answered. 

“ But he has gone,” said Eugene ; “ gone away from 
us all, in the darkness of his spirit.” 

“ Yes, he has gone, but his work remains ; he might 
be vindicated.” 

I did not venture to say more. We were also near 
the house, and 1 had to hurry on to. dress for dinner. 

But when dinner was over — it was an unusually quiet 
meal that evening— Eugene invited me to his little 
study. 

The nights were still cold, and I knew, to my deep 
annoyance, that Eugene as a general rule worked 
without a fire. I had often reasoned with him about 
it, but he would not listen to reason. “ When I am 
shut up by myself,” he said, “ I do not feel the cold.” 

I inquired how it was, then, that he came out so 
often with blue lips and numbed fingers. 

He said I was imaginative. I threatened to appeal 
to our father? This really vexed Eugene, and he 
would not be satisfied until he had made me promise 
to do nothing of the kind. 

“ Can you not see, Mary,” he said — how I wish some 
of our friends could have heard him ! — “ 1 am a burden 
on my father. At my age this would be^npardonable 
if 1 did not hope to take a higher position for my 
present uselessness. But since our father is so gene- 
rous as to admit this and to allow me time, ought I 
not to be very careful how I use his kindness ? For 
me to slip into luxurious habits would be worse than 
folly.” 

And after this I could say no more. But as I felt 
the cold intensely, I ran off that evening to fetch my 
shawl. It was an unnecessary precaution. I found 
my brother's small study lighted, and a bright little 
fire blazing on his hearth. 

Of course, I protested. I did not see, I said, why 
he should consider me more tender than himself. 

“ A fire helps out confidences,” he said. “ Don’t 
grumble, Mary, but sit down.” 

I said eagerly, “You are going to read your poem 
tome?” 

I will give you its outline if you lik^** he an- 
swered. 


“ If I like ! ” 

He smiled, and expressed a wish that every one was 
as enthusiastic as I. Then he took some blue sheets 
of * paper from the table, drew the lamp towards him, 
and began to read aloud, in that low, deep voice, with 
its varied cadences^ wliich was Eugenes principal 
charm. 

But soon I forgot his voice ; I forgot him. I was 
absorbed in the thoughts which his story awakened. 

For it was not a poem yet ; it had not, that is to 
say, been thrown into form. It was an outline only, 
tl\at waited for the hand of the artist to mould and 
complete it. 

But even as it was I thought it beautiful, for I saw 
and grasped its meaning. The subject was failure. 
Success has often been sung ; it is an idol the human 
race has worshipped from the beginning. Failure is a 
miserable fate from which men flee with hatred and 
disgust. 

My brother in his proposed poem had taken upon 
himself to dignify failure, and soften its harsh features. 
This, I think, was his root-idea. He illustrated it by 
tracing the imaginary story of a winged genius whose 
aim was to achieve immortality, but who was limited as 
to time and material It must work through a man — 
it must work upon humanity;' and the life-time of a 
man, from childhood to old age, was the period given 
in which it was to work. It began grandly. I'he 
human child chosen responded to its touch. He saw 
visions, and dreamed dreams. Entering not into the 
ordinary life of childhood, he strayed into tlic desert, 
and gave himself up with a touching obedience to 
the magnifleent inspirations of his winged guest. lie 
grew up to man's estate, and he was like one inspired. 
Lofty images possessed his soul; his lips moved in 
melodious numbers ; the fervour of prophetic fire gave 
force and energy to the eloquent words with which 
he thought he could move the world 1 

But the world would not listen. And why? He 
spoke a language strange to it. He saw this ; he felt 
his loneliness; and a desire for human sympathy 
prompted him to learn the language of his ‘fellows, 
and translate into it the great thoughts which filled his 
heart. But the genius, his companion from childhood, 
was wroth with him. Was not this a base truckling 
to what was low in humanity? Men should learn his 
high and beautiful language ; for him to learn theirs 
was to stain himself with folly. The inspired man 
speaks again, more loudly, Vith a grander assurance 
of dominion. The world takes no heed of his voice ; 
and the winged genius that inspires him, seeing its 
hopes dwindle, sinks into despondency. 

It knows, and he knows, that what they have to tell 
is grand, is worthy of reverence ; they believe that 
some day the wheels of human progress will pause, and 
the heart of humanity beat slowly lest one .of those 
accents should be lost. But tW time is not yet ; and 
the man is waxing old, and . the spirit that inspires him 
beats its wings feebly, and prepares to look upoh 
death. They make another effort. He will learn the 
language of men ; he will speak to their seflscs first ; 
afterwards they wilt listen to the spiritual speech. 
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It is useless. The resolve ha»been taken too late. 
He has lived his life in the clouds and ether ; between 
him and his race there are no points of contact by 
which one can arrive at the meaning of the other. 
He must be heard as he can speak, of not heard at all 
And the old efforts are renewed, with the old results, 
till, at last, the man's frame becomes weak, and the 
spirit that has ever sustained him loses its power over 
his will ; and the great thoughts are succeeded by small 


story that I interrupted hiiSi. I could endure silence 
no longer. The idea, which throughout had been 
working through my mind, forced its way to utterance. 

“ You are the interpreter,” I said, quite childishly, 
clasping my hands. 

Eugene put down his manuscript 

“ It is all real to you,” he said, smiling. " I am 
glad you feel it so.” 

“Put it into poetry,” I cried eagerly; “set it to the 
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imaginations, and he lives* through the body alone, 
and forgets the noble thirst of his youth. 

Thus till death is longed for as a releaser, and death 
comes to the worn-out prophet and to the winged 
genius, his companion— death in place pf the im- 
mortality for which they had striven ; and men write 
over their tomb the ignoble word, “ Failure.” For a 
few years only. The day comes when the word is 
erased. Through the portals of death the man and 
the spirit have entered upon life. 

One arises who interprets their speech, one who has 
learned both languages. 

It must have been at about this point of my brother's 


music of Nina's father ; bring them out together. You 
will make the dead speak.” 

I started from my seat as I spoke. Eugene was 
silent. 

“The thought has come to you ?” I asked. 

“Not quite so definitely/' he answered. “Thank 
you, Mary. I am glad it came to you as well” 

He got up then, and opened the door for me. “ I 
am keeping you up,” he said. 

1 looked at him wistfully. He stooped, and kissed 
me on the brow very tenderly. 

“ Good night, Mary. 1 shall think better alone.” 

END OP CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 
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FOOD AND MEDICINE FOR CHILDREN. 

BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


TATISTICAL writers 
tell us, and we are 
bound . to believe 
them, that consider- 
ably more than a 
quarter of the chil- 
dren born in this 
country die before 
they reach the age 
of five years. Phi- 
losophers, on the 
oiher hand, hint that 
the living world has 
no reason to regret 
such mortality ; for, 
say they, if the population of the world goes on in- 
creasing at the present rate, in somewhat under a 
thousand years there will hardly be room for the people 
to live on the face of the earth. We ourselves are 
not so sure about this, and we seldom trouble to 
think about it ; but of one thing we do feel certain, and 
** feel is just the right word to express my meaning 
— namely, that there is . something about the very 
helplessness and innocence of a child that draws us, 
as with a spell, and compels us gladly to do all we 
can to protect it from danger, ''and assist it in living. 
Philosophers may drive one way, but instinct and 
luiturc pull the other, and so in my present paper I 
prefer leaving philosophers alone, and statistics too, 
and to obstinately stick to common sense. Well, then, 
I begin by saying that it is before a child is positively 
ailing that a mother ought to ask herself a question, 
which not only concerns her own happiness, but the 
future fate and welfare of her offspring as well: 
“ Am I feeding my child in a way that is naturally 
conducive to its health, strength, and increase of 
body ? Am I doing right by wee Johnny, kicking and 
crowirig in his cradle yonder ? He is so joyous now, 
it does seem as though he never, never would ail. 
And little inquisitive Edith here, prattling on my knee, 
she seems the quintessence of health itself ; is it 
possible that a time may come when her skin will 
bum and her brow will ache, when heavy lids will 
droop over languid eyes, and her voice be quiet and 
spiritless ? ” 

The answer is “Yes.” And appearances are de- 
ceptive : it is not your plumpest nor even your rosiest 
children that are the most healthy at heart, and the 
most unlikely to be struck down by sudden illness. 
A moderate degree of plumpness and rotundity we 
like to see in all children, but whenever that rotundity 
approaches what the Scotch expressively term the 
“flozy,” and when the child is dull and somewhat 
apathetic, shy, and too good-natured, depend upon it 
there is some error in the diet somewhere, and in- 
flammation, erqup, child-crowing, and a whole host,of 
infantile ailments may be hovering near. On the 


other hand, an over-pale, thin, and peevish child 
cannot be a healthy one. Instead of “peevish,” I 
had almost used the word “ puling,” which is an ill- 
natured word, and one that ought never to be applied 
to a child. A child ought naturally to be as good- 
natured and happy as the lamb that gambols in the 
field. But then a lamb lives on its mthet^s milkf and 
this remark permits me to glide gracefully into the 
subject of infantile feeding. In all cases where it is 
possible or practicable, the child should be fed by 
the .mother herself ; it is the baby's natural food, 
and not to allow it to have it, is to endanger the life 
of the child, and the health of the mother as well. It 
is not my object here to do so, but, if 1 chose, I think I 
could tell you of more than one case of painful disease 
ending fatally, which in my opinion 1 could, trace to 
the error of giving baby to others to nurse, and driving 
the natural food away. For Nature, kindly as she 
may be, is not slow in resenting any infringement of 
her laws. But strongly as I feel on this subject, I 
will say no mqre about it, for a hint will often do more 
good than vituperative eloquence. When from any 
cause an infant cannot be reared upon its proper food, 
then we have to look about for a substitute. 1 shall 
not do mpre than mention what is termed a “ wet- 
nurse.” Parents must consult their own physician on 
this subject, but a word or two about the feeding- 
bottle and its contents will not, I tlunk, be in-* 
opportune. 

Away in the open country, where the milk-seller has 
hardly yet learned any of the vile secrets of his craft 
as practised by some in towns and cities, cow's milk 
may be had pure and good, and is greatly relished by 
young infants. It is more the province of the nurse 
than the doctor to say how it is to be given, and site 
will know that the milk should be warmed^ and raw 
sugar added to it, and diluted with water, gradually 
.adding less and less of this as the infant grows older. 
She will know, too, that it should not be boiled or 
scalded, w'hich would result in a separation of the 
fatty portion of the milk. Neither need I tell her that 
when the milk disagrees, and brings on diarrhoea, 
it is usually caused by its being too strong, and 
about a table-spoonful of lime-water (the aqua calcis 
of the chemist) added to baby's bottle will tend to 
correct the secretions. Again, I feel it would be almost 
insulting a respectable nurse to remind her that the 
india-rubber teat of the bottle should have very fine 
perforations, so that the milk may not come too 
quickly into the mouth of her little charge, and that 
no more milk should be prepared at one time than is 
absolutely necessary ; that the bottle itself and the 
glass tube should be soaked in water after use, so as 
to be the perfection of cleanliness and sweetness, or 
that the bottle should be taken from the infant even 
before it is quite empty, so as to prevent the ^hild 
from sucking and swallowing air. A good nurse 
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knows all this, at the same time 1 think a mother, be 
slic ever, so delicate, cannot hurt by having her baby 
in its bassinette in the same room with her. She will 
then see and be sure he is being properly attended to. 
While strongly urging, then, mothers to suckle their 
own children, 1 see no reason why with great care and 
attention they may not be reared by., hand. We 
have, in addition to cow*s milk, goat’s milk, which is 
even better, and need not be diluted ; the same may 
be said of ass’s milk, which does in some cases ex- 
ceedingly well. Then there are the condensed milks 
of the shops, which may be tried when other milks 
seem to disagree. There is one thing to be said in 
their favour, they are far better than the adulterated 
milks of latge cities. 

If a child cries much, it is a sign that things are not 
going well with him. In such cases he will be very 
sleepless, and the administration of a little diluted 
spirits may suggest itself. If such a thought does 
come into a mother’s head, let her get rid of it as soon 
as possible. Give him neither spirits nor opiates, nor 
soothing syrups, but seek for the cause, and if that 
cannot be found by either mother or nurse, the doctor 
had better be consulted. Referring to what I said 
above, that a baby was naturally as good-natured and 
joyous as a lamb, I here add, if your infant has had 
good sweet milk of a proper temperature, if his bed is 
soft and warm, if the air is pure around him— there is 
a great deal in that-^and if his clothes are neither 
rough nor damp, he will slumber sweetly and wake 
with a smile. 

When a child begins to show that wonderful wee 
morsel of ivory called a front tooth, it must be looked 
upon as a gentle reminder that he would like— he 
would noUobject to— something with a little more stay 
in it than milk alone. Well, there is pap to begin 
with, and all sorts of ways of preparing it ; if it be 
made ffom bread, the bread should be somewhat 
stale without being sour; you cannot be sure that 
there is no alum in it, or other deleterious substance, 
so it ought in all cases to be soaked for an hour or 
two in cold water, the water poured off, and the best 
of new milk added with a little sugar;, the whole 
should be beaten with a fork, and beaten well too, to 
make sure that no lumps are left in it. Of this you 
may give twjD meals a day, and some children will 
want three Still I greatly object to over-feeding 
infants, and I would much rather give a child less 
than he would take, remembering that it is not what 
he eats but what he digests that does him good, and 
that a distended stomach is, for the time being, a 
weakened, thin-walled stomach, which has not the 
power to mix the food. Never force a child to eat 
quickly, else the food will not get mingled with the 
salivary juice, and therefore wiU^net assimilate. Always 
taste the food first to see it is net tee warm, and that 
it is moderately sweet 1 need net give receipts for 
other paps,” which may be made of biscuit, rusks, 
corn-flour, arrowroot, &c. ; a nurse can always manu- 
facture these, but they should be prepared with the 
greatest care and attention to deanliness. If they are 
at ah lumpy, or singed even; they will not agree. 


When about nine months old, a little nourishing soup 
may be given with the bread about once a day, in- 
stead of the milk. I am not in any great hurry 
advising this, however. Milk contains all that is 
required to supply the wants of infant life, therefore I 
say, milk, mtllq let milk be the staple of your 
child’s diet till four or five years old. And here let 
me say parenthetically, that more good is often done 
by sending city childr^ down to the country for three 
months than could be effected by a year’s residence at 
the sea-side. Many a child 1 could tell you of who, 
having been put under the care of a kindly cottager 
or small farmer, from the pale and sickly subject it 
was when sent down, has developed in a very few 
months into your very beau ideal of happy, rosy, bard- 
fieshed health. And what wrought the change ? Why, 
the change itself— new sights and new sounds, every- 
thing new and everything strange, and above all pure 
air and pure milk. The country has one other ad- 
vantage over the sea-side as a health-resort for 
children, it is far less expensive. 

It will be time enough when the child is. a year 
old to begin to g^ve him still more solid food ; he 
will now relish puddings and eggs, and broth pap, 
but not until his teeth are well formed should he 
have flesh meat, unless indeed the family physician 
orders it. 1 know indeed at this moment of a child 
who, under medical advice, gets raw meat for dinner, 
finely minced, with an allowance of potato and bread, 
but she is an invalid. Meat is stimulating, and apt to 
heat the blood and i^oduce skin eruptions. For 
children between the ages of two and five, there are a 
great variety of easily-made and easily-digested dishes. 
For breakfast nothing, I think, can beat oatmeal por- 
ridge made with milk. I challenge the world to give 
better advice than the following for making this ex- 
cellent dish : — Let your oatmeal be somewhat fine, it 
is thus more easily and surely boiled ; place your 
saucepan on a not too hasty fire, and add to the new 
milk therein a little salt ; the very moment it begins 
to boil, commence to slowly and gently scatter in the 
meal with the left hand, while you stir it with a wooden 
spoon in the right, taking care to crush any lumps 
which may rise to the top. Do not let it boil too 
quickly, and when you think it is thick enough let it 
simmer for about five minutes before you take it from 
the fire ; if it boils too long it is spoiled, if too thin it 
is not fitto eat. It is poured into saucers, and must 
be permitted to cool before being partaken of. Por- 
ridge may, for a change^ be made of flour or good 
barley-meal. 

Dinner for children should always be early, and 
about this let me remark that if bW or mutton be 
^ven, both of which, whether boiled or roasted, are 
highly nutritious, it should be cut up very finely or 
even minced, and the child should taught .to eat 

very slowly, to masticate the .food. well. Children’s 

food, like that of grown-up peoptei ought to be varied; 
change is always agreeable and conducive to good 
digestion. I lite to see children sit down to a good! 
dinner, and I delight to see them enjoy it, but hurry- 
ing over meals— and they are greatly prone to this—' 
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should always be discouraged, while on the other 
hand nothing indigestible should be placed before 
them. Game of various kinds, as well as fowl, pigeon, 
and rabbit, make a very nice change, and. so does 
white fish, with the exception of herrings and mackerel, 
or any other strong-tasted and oily fish. Although a 
little salt should always be sprinkled over a child’s 
food, he should not be permitted to eat salted pro- 
visions of any kind, nor any such indigestible food as 
pork, goose, or even duck, and turkey should be given 
but sparingly. The stuffing generally used with these 
latter is very likely to produce a fit of indigestion, if 
given to a child. There are vegetables that a child 
may eat, and others that he ought not to partake of ; 
potatoes, for example, turnips, and roots generally are 
very wholesome, but cabbage and greens are pro- 
vocative of internal disturbance. Even potatoes, 
turnips, and parsnips, however, should be mashed ; 
and here let me give a word of warning : they ought 
not to be mashed on the plate with the back of a fork ; 
they will be lumpy if they are ; the mashing ought to 
be complete and thorough. Puddings of sago, rice, 
or semolina, or even corn-flour, should always form 
part of the child’s dinner, and suet dumpling, if eaten 
with syrup, makes a very nice change. 

What should a child drink ? Milk or water, or milk 
and water, with meals, ora very little tea or coffee well 
diluted with milk. Cocoa is most nourishing. 1 can- 
jiot indeed speak too highly in its praise.* As to beer 
or wines, 1 should say never under any circumstances 
allow a child to partake of them, except under the 
orders or sanction of a medical man. The supper 
should be early, say six o’clock, and may be light 


pudding of any kind, porridge and milk, or bread and 
butter with miHc-dikted tea. Children live fast, and 
be it remembered that they require more food in com- 
parison to their si;q^ than grown-up people do, for they 
have not only to repair the waste of tissue, but to 
build and feed bone, and nerve, and muscle. Even 
between meals, ther^ore, if occasion demands it, do 
not deny them a crust of bread. 

But lo ! here I am .almost at the end of my chapter, 
and, despite my title, medicines have been mainly 
conspicuous by their absence. And so, reader, I 
would very willingly let them be in the nursery ; there 
is little need of physic where children are well cared 
for, well clothed, and fed in the way I have tried 
to indicate. If a laxative be needed, either a tea- 
spoonful of magnesia may be mixed in the pap, 
or a little fluid magnesia administered, but re- 
member that magnesia too often given is apt to form 
concretions of a dangerous kind. A little grey powder 
may be given sometimes, if the child seem to need 
it. Castor oil warmed, so as to make it run easy, 
is a good laxative, the only objection to its ad- 
ministration being that force is required, and I know 
b^ experience that a child will sometimes struggle 
so against swallowing medicine as to cause itself 
mischief. Dill-water is a useful remedy to have in 
the nursery, and a tea-spoonful or two may be given 
when the child seems to be griped. Syrup of rhu- 
barb is another harmless aperient, and one which 
will not weaken the child ; but after all the less 
medicine you give the better, unless the child be 
actually fevered, and then it is time to send for the 
doctor. 


GARDENING IN JANUARY. 

ERHAPS some facetious merry- ' little quarrel ; for those scarlet holly-berry letters on 
maker who has come down to the wall spell out so distinctly, “ Peace on earth." All 
spend Christmas with our readers the best wishes of the season, then, and “ every happi- 
may be tempted to exclaim, as ness " to our joker and the gentle girl by his side, 
his eye falls on the heading of No, we will tell them that nothing is going to put 
this paper, “ Gardening in us out of conceit of this gardening hobby of ours. 
January I What an incongruous May we not indeed say that a quasi-divinity hedges 
pastime ! As soon might we about our handicraft ? We are engrossed by the study 
conceive of directions for snow- of flowers, nor do wc forget that the great Flower-Maker 
balling in July ! ” A glance, however, round the Himself was once “ supposed to be the gardener.” ^ 
gaily-decked room in which he may chance to find To begin, then, forthwith. Camellias are an inviting 
himself— the old oak dining-room, perhaps, all floral subject on this cold and bleak January day ; their 
with its evergreens, holly, Christmas roses, and green- colour is so bright and decided. Let us sec what there 
house delights — oritmay be a second but more furtive is to be said about them this month. ^ Those early 
glance, wrefy^ of course, at the ruddy camellia which sorts that may be about now coming into flower will 
is hiding its petals to such advantage in the raven require constant attention and watering. ‘We have 
tresses of some bright-eyed cousin who-ia laughing often said that the watering-pot, in so far as our 
away so accidentally near the mistletoe— these two general greenhouse stock of plants and cuttings is con- 
glance^ we think, may possibly awaken an after- cerned, may be at this time of the year, except at rare 
thought that he has made rather a <![pnkey of himself intervals, almost discarded:‘ N6t so, however, must 
for quitting us about our “going a-gardening in we treat these camellias as they begin to show fdr 
January." We shall, nevertheless, take his piece of flowering. If we then neglect to water them, the buds 
pleasantry in the utmost good humour. Neither will in all probability fall off. To encourage their 
Christmas nor New Year’s Eve is a time even for a early Uossom— and naturally we are impatient to"* see 
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flowers again — we must, if possible, keep our green- 
house close, but, on the other hand, we must also avoid 
excessive hre-heat. Indeed, the same observations 
will apply to most plants as they approach the state of 
florescence. A want of attention to this matter of 
routine is, indeed, the cause of the failure and despair 
of many amateur gardeners. The fact is, and there is 
no denying it, we who can only afford a single green- 
house in which to grow or to shelter our entire stock 
of flowers and ferns, and perhaps a small grape-vine to 
boot, And it exceeding^ly difficult to make both ends 
meet’' in all the varied projects that we undertake. 
If wc succeed in some of our experiments, we fail in 
others. Of course, the bulk of our camellia varieties 
comes into blossom a little later on in the early spring. 
The double ones are naturally the most admired and 
sought after. These, however, are best obtained 
by grafting upon good healthy plants of the single 
species. This operation is generally done, for the 
most part, from about September to February. Cut- 
tings from the stng/e camellias had, however, better 
be taken, say, early in July, as by that time the new 
young wood has become fairly ripe. Still, -in our 
variable climate it is difficult to be very precise when 
specifying the particular time for any particular 
operation. Take, for instance, that extraordinary 
change in the temperature which we experienced 
in October last. We were enjoying what is popularly 
called St. Luke’s little summer, and very little it 
proved to be, for twenty-four hours afterwards our 
trees were breaking down all over the country under 
their weight of snow, their foliage being yet upon 
them, while some of our gaideners who were a little 
behindhand in their work had hardly flnished housing 
their bedding-out plants, which were now for a night 
exposed to several degrees of frost. Probably such a 
scene of desolation and destruction as many of our 
forests and orchards and plantations presented then 
has not been known in this country within the memory 
of any living man. Continuing, however, our remarks 
upon the routine culture of camellias, something may 
be said with advantage as to the kind of soil which 
they prefer. They succeed best, then, in soil com- 
pounded in equal proportion of good turf loam and 
sandy peat. Camellias, indeed, in fairly skeltered 
situations, and of the hardier sort, will even grow in 
the open, and can be trained up a wall ; ^ it is rare, 
however, that this sort of experiment is attempted, as in 
very hard winters the buds will probably fall off shortly 
before they seem to give promise of future blossom. 

Long, however, before the summer has really com- 
menced, every class of camellia has done flowering, 
and the next thing that we have to think about is to 
foster and encourage in our plants the formation of 
new wood. F6r this purpose we give them, if possible, 
a little artificial heat They like a' moist atmosphere, 
and therefore we then giv^a good syriegii^, not only 
to the plants themselves but to the sides and. flooring 
or ground of the house as weih , But, like ever^hing 
else^ they want air, though they do not at this time 
want power of the sun. The tempe- 

rature, therefore, that they then require is, by day, 


something about sixty-four degrees, and not lower than 
fifty-four by night. . One peculiarity about camellias is 
the extraordinary length of time that elapses between 
the first appearance, and the actual expansion of the 
bud into flower. For instance, plants that have been 
treated as we have just described will have well- 
developed buds and new foliage by the end of July, 
but these buds will not be in flower until perhaps the 
following March or April. In July, however, our 
Camellias are all turned out of doors. When properly 
potted, where necessary, set them all out then in the 
open, and stand them where they get plenty of shelter 
from the sun, for they are very shy of all heat. Stand 
them, too, on a board, and not on wet or damp mould, 
where possibly some worms may in time succeed in 
ferreting their way through the drainage-hole of 
your pot Yet, if you were careful when repotting 
about draining your pot with potsherd, this ought 
under no circumstances to be possible. Until autumn 
has, then, well advanced, the longer your plants arc 
out in the open the healthier and hardier will they 
be; for recollect that, after. all, greenhouse heat and 
protection is at the best but artificial, and in a sense 
is contrary to nature. Soon after Michaelmas, then, 
house your camellias, and especially in the early 
winter be not too fond of a large- fire. Unhappily, 
however, some gardeners heap on coals, alike forgetful 
of the possible result to the flowers, which is injury, or 
of the certain result in the coal-cellar, which is the 
rapid reduction of the supply inside. 

Enough, then, just now about the camellias. Apro- 
pos, however, of the coal-cellar, one further hint might 
be given about the lighting and keeping of our flue, 
where, that is, no system of hot- water pipes can 
be had. Have during the whole of the year a large 
corner of your coal-cellar or out-house devoted to the 
gradual collection of ashes, to burn in the flue of your 
pit or greenhouse when the time for fires comes round 
once more. In addition to this, get in a little coke— a 
far less expensive article than coal ; but gardeners 
always say they like a little coal to start their fire with, 
first of all, and perhaps there is some reason in this. 
Once well alight, however, ashes can be thrown bn 
later in the evening, and these will burn well on 
through the night. Yet, no matter how cold the 
weather may be just now, the gardener or responsible 
person is bound to turn out of bed early on a winter’s 
morning, particularly during the month on which we 
are just entering, whenever an intense frost prevails. 
More harm is done— aye, and fatally done — by idle 
neglect at this time of the year; between the hoips 
of four and eight o’clock in the morning, than can be 
imagined. The fire has been allowed to utterly 
out for two or three hours, the froat penetrates acutely, 
and perhaps a whole stock of plants that the day 
before looked in vigorous health has no^r toppled over, 
and is banging listless, foriprn, and half shriVdled up 
over the fiower-pets. 

Those'whov^ue sweet-scented .flowei^ attjbis time 
of the year should cultivate the daphne. Indeed, 
it is allowed that with care plants of this variety in a 
conservatory will keep in bloom for the entire year. 


Gardening in January. 
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Plants, too, of the azalea or the heath order 
require just now very much the same treat- 
ment and temperature as the camellias. But 
a good day’s work is worth having in the 
greenhouse during some wet or milder day, 
in going over and giving a good washing to 
the foliage of your entire stock. You will 
often find about this time of the year, 
especially after a long wet season, the 
leaves of your plants to be getting com 
pletcly black. With a small piece of 
sponge, then, wash each leaf, using water a 
trifle above thp temperature of the house 
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It is a tedious process, but it will r^y you for the 
labour you bestowr. 

In the open garden go over your rose-trees, and see 
to all the stakes and fastenings ; carelessness in this 
respect will, when the next severe gale comes, prob- 
ably involve the injury if not the total destruction 
of your standards. Indeed, anything which presents 
itself as a sort of sail to the wind— ^overgrown 
ivy, for example, which is too often allowed to flap 
about— should be curtailed or secured.^ Bulbs of 
any and all kinds should have been got in long before 
this, and yet it may not be too late if they are got in at 
once ; but delay is as fatal in a garden as that prema- 
ture impatience which some, oh the other hand, show in 
their endeavours to anticipate the seasons. In fairly 
open weather such operations as box-edging or shrub- 
moving can be carried on ; but take advantage of the 
hard frosty weather for all heavy wheeling of manure, 
&c., as this sort of thing done over your beds or across 
your lawn, immediately after a thaw, will get your land 
into a state very much resembling a country lane down 
which heavy carts and teams are constantly passing. 

In the kitchen garden give some protection to your 
rhubarb and sea-kale. If you are not rich in many 
garden luxuries and appliances, mix up a few leaves 
with your small sto:k of manure, and scatter it lightly 
over the bed. Both your kale and rhubarb will be 
helped on by this ; but for actual forcing, of course, you 
must use the usual large pots, and surround them with 
hot manure. Earth up what remains of your celery, and 


in very severe weather give protection by some litter. 
If you have any cauliflowers in frames, or under any 
kind of shelter, give them rarely any water, keep clear 
of dead leaves— at all times the nrast offensive things 
in a kitchen garden— and let them have air at every 
possible opportunity. From your winter spinach, if 
you are fortunate enough to have preserved any, pick 
for use only the largest and outside leaves. 

In the fruit garden finish off at once the nailing, 
pruning, and securing of all your wall-trees, whenever, 
that is, the weather is sufficiently mild, damp, and 
open for the operation, for on no account must all this 
be done during a frost. We are often annoyed about 
this time of the year by the ravages of the small birds 
among the buds of our gooseberries and currants, 
which, as the gardener says, with some disgust, 
‘HheyVe been and gone and picked clean out.** But 
never mind, we will not therefore prune these trees for 
the present ; the trees, however, can be manured, and 
a little qiiick-limc thrown now around their stems may 
perhaps help us to ward off that provoking enemy the 
caterpillar, for inexorable timer will soon be bidding us 
prepare for the spring, and the motto for all gardeners 
is " Look ahead.*’ Just now, however, we are in the 
full tide of the Christmas holidays — the juveniles 
irrepressible with plans for future mirth ; others, wlia 
have seen more of the graver side of life, wisely 
suggesting moderation in all things ; one and all of us, 
let us Itope, sternly resolved to do our duty in the new 
year, whether in the old garden or out of it. 



ART-FURNISHING FOR THE DINING-ROOM. 




|H£ general expression of an 
English dining-room should un- 
doubtedly be comfort. Unlike 
the French, who give little heed 
to the surroundings of the meal, 
their whole attention being ab- 
sorbed by the meal itself, we, not 
being nationally gourmands^ de- 
mand something more. Our 
appreciation of a good dinner is not to be disputed, 
but wd cannot enjoy it to the full unless our other 


senses are gratified. We demand not only that 
our food be good, but that wp be able to sit com- 
fortably at it, and that our eye shall rest upon 
agreeable forms and colours. Also, inasmuch as 
dinner takes place in nine months out of the twelve in 
our climate after dark, a sensation, of enclosure, snug- 
ness, and warmth is desirable. Hence it is that dark- 
coloured walls, solid and easy chairs, pictures and 
draperies of comparatively heavy and warm Colour 
have become, by a long-standing convention, de rigueuf 
in the room devoted to the family meals. Even in the 
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days most benighted (aesthetically considered) we did 
not dine in a white and gold decorated apartment, or 
sit at table upon chairs covered with sky-blue satin. 

For the wall-covering, crimson dock paper was for 
many years usually adopted. There are two reasons 
why this fashion may be advantageously superseded. 
In the first place^ the colour is positive, stimulating to 
the eye, and therefore unsuitable for a bacl^und ; 
secondly, the granular absorbent texture of the 
dock itself catches and holds a great accumulation 
of dust. Wherever dock paper is used it should 
always be painted, so as to stop the absorption, and 
to render it washable. Even then the horizontal sur- 
faces formed by the top edges of the raised pattern 
will always be found to collect a considerable amount 
of dust. Tainted dock, however, for some purposes, 
is most valuable. It is perhaps the cheapest and most 
effective way by which we can get a surface sufficiently 
varied to take off the monotony of a plain painted 
wall in cases where polychromatic fiat decoration is 
not desired. For ceilings it is admirable, and although 
for large rooms the cost will be an obstacle to its use, 
for small rooms, recesses, and nooks we may frequently 
find it just the one thing wanted. 

Supposing it to be decided to use for the walls 
of the dining-room some ordinary wall-paper, the 
question arises whether any particular class of colours 
or patterns are more especially suitable than others for 
this room. With very little qualification this may be 
at once answered in the negative. The act of choosing 
patterns and colours in wall-papers is, however, one 
which is so often rendered a merely irksome and 
bewildering task, the effect of the papers when hung 
is often so different from that which was anticipated, 
or is marred by some unforeseen defect, that a few 
words of suggestion on the general principles which 
should govern the selection of papers, not only for the 
dining-room, but throughout the house, may save some 
disappointment in the future, and some fatigue in the 
present. 

In order to clear the ground, well mention 

a few of the kinds of papers which need not be looked 
over at all, being unhesitatingly to be rejected. 

1st. All papers containing any considerable portion 
of positive colours— untoned red, yellow, blue, green, 
purple, or orange— these colours wanting the retiring 
and subdued character necessary for the harmonious 
effect of a background 

2nd. All papers containing representations of objects, 
whether the human figure, birds, animals, flowers, 
fruit, and what not, treated in a pictorial oe naturalistic 
manner. The objections to these are too obvious to 
need enumeration. 

3rd. AU papers purporting to represent, by means of 
shading, relief of surface, whether panelling, mould- 
ings, shaded groups, in fact anything which suggests 
other than a flat surface. Beyond the obvious artistic 
reason for tabooing such patterns, there is a practical 
objection to them, which is that as the light must, from 
the nature 6f the production of the patterns hy print- 
ing, be represented as falling on one particular side, 
the shadows mil be cast in the most unnatural 


manner in the room, what would be right on one side 
of the room must necessarily be wholly wrong for the 
remaining three sides. 

4th. All papers having large r^ating patterns of 
any sort arranged geometrically over the surface. This 
is objectionable for many reasons, amongst which may 
be mentioned the enormous difficulty and waste in 
hanging them symmetrically on the walls, and the 
impossibility of arranging furniture and pictures 
against such patterns. 

5th. All papers imitating materials other than 
paper, such as wood, marble, granite, lace, tapestry, 
tiles, and so forth. 

6tL All papers with pronounced vertical, horizontal, 
or diagonal disposition of the lines. Such papers 
invariably alter the apparent proportions of the walls 
on which they are hung, and should only be adopted 
where, from some cause or other, it is desirable to 
modify an apparent excess in height or width. For 
instance, vertical stripes tend to make a room appear 
higher than it really is ; a horizontal treatment, on 
the other hand, gives an appearance of greater length. 
See page 1 1 3. 

This is by no means an exhaustive list of what to 
avoid, but it will materially help to reduce the number 
of patterns which must perforce be turned over. It 
must not be thought that after the rejection of the 
different varieties of papers enumerated above, one is 
restricted to a very limited number of patterns, as 
there- are at the best paper manufactories certainly a 
large majority of papers which will not fall under any 
of the heads of our Index Expnrgatorius^ among which 
the variations of individual taste will have ample scope 
for selection. . , 

There is one point, however, which is well worth 
looking strictly after ; a point the neglect of which 
has often been the cause of disappointment after the 
paper is hung. It is a fault that frequently appears 
even in the best-designed papers, and consists in some 
feature of the pattern being more strongly marked than 
the remainder, and which will therefore stare out on 
the finished wall at regular intervals, fonning a sort of 
large secondary pattern. In the pattern piece it may 
be only slightly, if at all observable. Possibly it may 
be only a slightly increased surface of undecorated 
background, or a couple of leaves or flowers placed 
too» near each other. It is, indeed, very rarely that a 
trained eye fails to detect some taint of this defect, as 
it is exceedingly difficult in irregular, all-over patterns, 
entirely to avoid it ; but it should always be borne in 
mind, and, other things being equal, the paper with 
the least appearance of it should be selected. 

If the paper is to be varnished, it is well to ask if it 
is one that will admit of it, as some, li^yily-coloured 
papers can scarcely be sized without mW>ing off the 
colour. The depth of colour is so materially intensi- 
fied by the application of varnish, that it la safest to 
make an experiment before finally deciding. The 
usual rough means of ascertaining the ^eol of 
paper when varnished is to wet a small portion 
of it 

As a rule, papers containing tw<^ or at most three 
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lints of colour, or better still, two shades of one 
colour, are better in effect than the more expensive 
patterns with a great variety of colours. It will also 
generally be found that a quieter and more subdued 
effect is obtained in papers in which the background 
is darker \\izxi the pattern. The effect of a dark 
pattern on a light ground, especially if the difference 
is considerable, is less suggestive of enclosure, and 
gives somewhat the appearance of looking beyond the 
pattern into space. There may, however, very well be 
markings, outlines, or what not on the pattern darker 
than the ground ; it is sufficient if the general average 
of the pattern be lighter. One very satisfactory 
arrangement is to have the pattern but very little 
lighter than the ground, and outlined with a tint still 
lighter than the pattern. 

Concerning the use of gilding on papers, or metals^ 
as they are called, it is safest as a rule to avoid them 
altogether. Much gilding in a room is vulgar, and 
moreover the Dutch metal used by the paper-makers 
is certain in a very little while to blacken, and thus 
entirely alter the effect of the wall. Even, however, 
supposing the gold to last bright, its sheen, like that 
of any other polished surface, is apt to look different 
in different lights, to borrow the hue of the objects it 
reflects, and by its variety and glitter is irritating in 
effect, and contrary to the retiring and subdued 
character required in a background. 

f have carried the suggestions on the choice of wall- 
papers thus far so as to exhaust at once as much as 
seems necessary to be said on the subject in these 


papers. Any division of the classes of papers into 
those especially suitable for particular rooms is purely 
arbitrary, and the choice must ultimately depend 
much upon accidental circumstances, aspect, and so 
forth, as well as individual feeling for fitness and pro- 
priety. 

Supposing, then, our dining-room papers satisfac- 
torily selected, we must now fix upon the height of the 
surbase or chair-rail. As the latter name implies, this 
feature of a room was ordinarily fixed at the height of 
the backs of the chairs,* for the obvious purpose of 
keeping the latter from the wall against which they 
were ranged. Our modern chairs are, however, as a 
rule, lower than the old ones, while our rooms are 
more lofty in pitch. It has thus come to pass that a 
dado of the height of the chair-backs is disproportion- 
ately low, and it will generally be found better to raise 
it to about four feet, or rather higher. The chief thing 
to {void is cutting the wall exactly in halves ; so that 
in cases where a high dado is required it is better to 
boldly carry it up to a height of. six or seven feet, 
treating the upper part of the wall as a frieze. Where- 
ever it is possible I would certainly recommend the 
dining-room dado to be panelled in w6od, which, if 
in deal, and with flat panels, and square not 
moulded) franking, need not be very costly. Even 
varnished paper is liable to be knocked abotit, and if 
actually tom or broken cannot easil)^ be patcihed, 
whereas well-painted or stained wood will stand a 
great deal of wear, and at the worst a' coat of paint 
will set all right again. 
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. ' The ceiling is best coloured in distemper in some 
S light tint of the ruling colour of the waUs^ and the 
•cornice may be coloured, in a deeper tint of. the 
^ same, approximating more nearly to the walt-colodr. 
Papered or otherwise decorat^ ceilings are more 
interesting and effective, but for cleanliness and 
health’s sake it is better , in a dining-room to have 
an easily rcnewabje. surface on the ceiling. If .’the 
rooih be very lofty a ftiese wilt add much to the gene- 
ral effect, and give an appearance of increased lateral 
spaciousness. This should be separated from the 
room below by a simple wood moulding, and may be 
distempered in flat colour, or an appropriate paper 
hung thereon. The pUister .cornice round the room we 
must perforce leave. If it happen to be one consisting of 
simple mouldings, without the so-called enrichments,” 
wc are so much the more fortunate ; if not, we can at 
any rate avoid accentuating the ugliness, of the orna- 
ments by “picking them out” in various tints. This 
trick, a favourite one with the commonplace decorator, 
is never commendable ; for if the mouldings be re- 
fined, and the ornaments carefully designed and well 
modelled, the various forms will naturaRy fall into 
their proper places, and can «be properly appreciated 
only when of one uniform dead colour. On the other 
hand, if they are ugly their ugliness will generally be 
only brought more prominently out by polychromatic 
decoration. The centre-flower may usually, however, 
be taken away with advantage ; a simple moulded boss 
of circular or octagonal form, and about six inches in 
diameter, will be sufficient to make the chandelier 
hook grow without abruptness out of the ceiling, which 
latter will gain in size and lightness by the alteration. 

The woodwork of the room — architraves, doors, 
windows, shutters, and so forth — we must, of course, 
leave as it is found, excepting as to its decoration. 
This should be confined to painting, and wherever 
funds will allow, it should finished with a flatted sur- 
face. The colour should be one which melodises with 
the colours in the papers, and not, unless in special 
cases, one which contrasts with them. It need not be 
as dark as the dado if the latter is liung with varnished 
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paper, buf should usually be a little darker in tone 
than the general tint of paper on the upper part of 
the walls. The panels, of the doors and shutters may 
be a little darker than the rest. Picking out the 
mouldings in different tints is not to be recommended, 
as it emphasises the fact of the mouldings being 
merely stuck on instead of being, as they ought to be, 
worked on the edges of the framing. 

Coming now to the floor, we have, as usual, the 
choice of several modes of treatment, depending partly 
on the condition of the flooring-boards, and partly on 
the expenditure available. As the carpet will cover a 
large part of the floor, we may confine our attention to 
the margins. The simplest and cheapest treatment is 
to s(;ain them dark oak, and varnish. If the boards 
are in very good condition and of tolerable grain, it 
will be better not to stain them at all, or at most very 
slightly, and wax-polish them. This, however, forms 
a surface that requires frequent labour to keep in con- 
dition ; and varnish, although inferior, in effect, wilt 
usually be found most satisfactory. A more expensive 
but entirely unobjectionable plan is to lay the margins 
with the recently - introduced thin parquet. This 
is scarcely an eighth of an inch thick, and if thinned 
off at the edges the difference of level is scarcely felt 
under the carpet. It is very durable, improves in 
appearance with age, is very cleanly and wholesome 
in wear, as it presents no holes or cracks for dirt to 
accumulate in. The first cost, too, is. not very great. 
In the cheapest and plainest patterns it can be sup- 
plied, the floor prepared, and the parquet glued dexvn 
and polished, from about eighteenpence the square 
foot. With a width of two feet six inches a moderate- 
sized dining-room could be done for ebout If 

elaborate border patterns, however, be sdected, the 
cost is quickly doubled and trebled. 

In the next paper the question of furniture will be 
briefly discussed, first generally, and then with parti- 
cular application to the dining-room* The illustration 
on the opposite page gives a general view of a mo- 
derate-sized dining-room, with the usually required 
articles of furniture. • * 
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'*I FOUND MY WIFE WAITING ANXIOUSLY FOR MB'* {f ll8) 


a slight disagreement, and the end was that 1 threw up short, three years after our marria|;ei> one miserab 
my commission in disgust. My health was much Sunday in November found my wife and myself^ wii 
broken, and while 1 was recruiting my strengtlf in a our two little children, occupying a single poor roo 
little Devon village, I did the one thing which I have in Grenville Street, off Guildford Street We hs 
never regretted— ^fell in love with a good girl and then been in London about six months, and I hs 
marrie<l her. I had a certain amount of money, which been unable— chiefly on accountc of my piecario 
1 invested m a country practice ; and for some tune health— to get anything to do. About a month, ho 
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ever, before the day I speak of, my only friend in 
London had held out a hope of obtaining for me the 
post of private physician to a wealthy rdation. But 
my friend had been compelled suddenly to go abroad, 
and though he was daily expected back, yet three 
weeks had now passed, and I had gone to his house 
in ^ Kensington day after day without getting any 
tidings of him. Meanwhile our little stock of money 
was quite exhausted ; everything that could be spared 
was sold or pawned ; and on this Sunday evening, 
with a month’s rent due next day, my wife and I sat 
before a miserable apology for a fire, with absolute 
want staring us in the face. We had not quite a 
shilling left, and when I looked at my sleeping chil- 
dren and thought of the future, I fairly broke down in 
utter despair. It was then 1 found what a treasure 
I had in the noble woman by my side. Affecting a 
cheerfulness which she could not feel, she imparted to 
me a portion of her own courage, and at length in- 
duced me — ^anxious to please her and glad to do 
anything rather than sit powerless— to go once more 
to my friend’s house. 

‘ It was ten o’clock, on a cold drizzling night, when I 
set out on my walk. I somehow felt a kind of fic- 
titious hopefulness, and walked briskly, resolutely 
shutting out the thought of failure. I stood some 
tunc at my friend’s door before 1 dared to ring the 
bell that would change my hopes or my fears into 
certainty ; and when at last the servant who answered 
my ring told me that her master had not yet returned, 
1 fairly staggered into a chair in the hall, overcome 
with disappointment. The woman, seeing my condi- 
tion, brought me a little brandy, which revived me 
somewhat; but it was 'some time before I felt able to 
move, and it struck midnight as I left the door for my 
long and cheerless walk. The rain fell in a steady 
drizzle, but though I was lightly clad I never heeded 
it ; my thoughts were fixed on my poor wife sitting 
alone and watching for me, and on the wretched news 
I was bringing her. I walked on, heedless of the 
bitter cold and of ^he constant rain, feeling the numb- 
ness of misery in my heart. 

How it happened I do not know, but somehow I lost 
my way, and after wandering aimlessly for some time, 
I found that I was in a street I did not know-^the 
Gray’s Inn Road, as I afterwards learned. I could 
sec no one to direct me, and was walking on rather 
anxiously when I stumbled over the form of a man, 
who was lying half in and half out of the covered 
entrance of a wretched court. For a few yards I 
walked, too much absorbed in my own trOublei to 
think of anything else; but then, thank God! I 
thought of the unfortunate man lying in the rain, and 
as a doctor, felt, more strongly perhaps than I other- 
wise should, that it was my duty to go back and 
assist him if possible. There was a gas-lamp in the 
entrance to the court, and by it I was enabled to see 
that the prostrate figure was that of a singularly toll 
and powerfully-built man ; and on a closer inspection 
1 was surprised to find that his dress was that of a 
genttenan. At I tll^Ht Mb 11«1 Wbn tfObm 
and perhaps trfuVdbred s till, taklhg his hand to feel 
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I his pulse, I saw that he had a remarkably handsome 
I diamond ring on his finger; and the beating of his 
pulse, though very faint, showed me that he was not 
dead. 

Then I thought, with something of contempt, that 
I had a case of mere drunkenness to deal with ; 
but yet on careful examination I could detect no fume 
of spirits, and the faint action of his heart at length 
convinced me that the man was in a state of complete 
exhaustion, probably from want of food. 

• With considerable labour, in my weak condition, I 
managed — half lifting, half dragging him — to convey 
him into the covered passage, and determined to sLj^y 
with him until some passer-by would assist me. 1 
had not waited long when a half-tipsy woman, walking 
past, looked into the passage and came over to see 
what was the matter. She looked keenly at me and 
at my unconscious patient, and I noticed her eye 
gleam as she caught sight of a massive gold chain on 
his vest. 

I asked her to go at once and fetch assistance, 
but she immediately replied thdt I need not trouble 
myself any further — “ I know him well : he’s Rooney 
that owns the public-house close by ; I’ll get him 
home all right.” 

At first her assurance almost imposed upon me, but 
when I looked at the pale aristocratic f^ace that 1 
supported on my knee, I felt convinced that she had 
invented the story with a view to plundering the help- 
less man. I told her sternly that if she did not go for 
a policeman I would do so myself. She went oT 
hurriedly — ^as I thought, for that purpose — but came 
back no more ; and now I was once more alone witli 
my strange patient, and as the minutes went by I 
knew not what to do. 

Help, however, was near. I noticed a poor girl— 
she did not look more than sixteen— walking slowly 
on the other side of the street ; I called to her, and 
•after a moment’s hesitation she came over. I briefly 
explained to her the circumstances, and asked her, if 
she possibly could, to get me a drop of cordial, or the 
man would die. 

^ I have only got fourpence,” she saij^ in a kindly 
Irish voice, ‘‘and I was going to pay for my bed with 
that at the kitchen in Fulwood’s Rents ; but, sure, I’ll 
get something from the chemist instead, and I’ll trust 
to God for a night’s lodging— I’ve slept out before 
now.” And away she went— surely not the worst of 
Good Samaritans. 

Very "soon she Returned with the medicine, and I 
sent her again to fetch a policeman^ I forced a little 
between .the man’s teeth, and presently he came to 
and opened his eyes. I asked him how he came 
there: he said, “Tired and starving^ And then 
1 asked him where he came from, and he suddenly 
brightened up, and looking keenly at me for a moment, 
said, “Edinburgh ; ” but from the way he said it I felt 
convinced he was deceiving me, and shbrtly after asked 
the same question again, and he, with the same look, 
Said, “ Glasgow.” , . 

Ill His sl'a^e, hbw’evbr, I for^re qubstionihg 
him furiberc 4n() h Deiicemdn presenliy coming up, 
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we got him into a cab and took him to the hospital, 
where I waited until he was put to bed. Before I left, 
I asked the house-surgeon to give a shilling to the 
poor girl--Mary Kennedy was her name. He readily 
did so, and she went off to sleep in “Old Walter’s*' 
lodging-house in Fulwood’s ‘Rents. 

When at last I got home, 1 found my wife waiting 
anxiously for me. However, when I told my story 
she forgave the delay, and in talking over the strange 
circumstances of the night we forgot for the time our 
own troubles. My wife insisted that something good 
would come out of the matter, and at eight o’clock 
next morning she roused me and made me set off for 
the hospital As I was on my way there, my eye 
was caught by an advertisement on a hoarding 

"ONE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 

"A GentleniAn of unsound mind has escaped fram tlie M 

Private Asylum. The above reward will be paid to any person finding 
him and restoring him to hti friends." 

Then followed a description which exactly tallied with 
the appearance of my patient. Everything was now 
clear to me, and I fairly ran to the hospital. 

Here, however, my hopes were damped, for 1 found 
that Policeman Z had gone there before me and told a 
story very different from the true one which 1 have 
narrated, and had actually gone the length of warning 
the authorities against me. The solicitor whose 
address was given in the advertisement had been sent 


for, and the worthy constable had evidently deter- 
mined to brazen it out and secure the £ioo, 1 saw 
the house-sUigeon, and told him the whole story. He 
thought for a few moments, and then said, “ We must 
. get that girl at once.” 

I went myself immediately to the wretched den 
where she had stopped, and brought her back with 
me. A very short examination before the solicitor 
settled Policeman Z’s case ; and an hour afterwards I 
was able to go back to my wife with more.money 
in my pocket than I had had for many a long day. 

But that was not the best of it. 1 visited my patient 
— who was no other than the wealthy baronet. Sir 
Charles Frampton— every day. He seemed to take a 
strong liking for me, and when he was well enough to 
be moved his friends proposed that 1 should take him 
under my care. He was perfectly harmless, and after 
residing abroad with us for a couple of years, he so 
far recovered that he was enabled to dispense with my 
services, and to manage his own affairs. He showed 
his gratitude, however, in most princely fashion : 
settled an annuity on poor Mary Kennedy (she had 
previously been liberally rewarded by his friends), 
and bought me the practice which I still hold. From 
that day everything has prospered with me, and I am 
now rich' enough to leave the work to my eldest son, 
and amuse myself in writing some of the curious 
incidents of my life, not the least strange of which is 
the providential occurrence in the Gray's Inn Road. 

A. M. 



A “NICE LITTLE DINNER.” 

BY A. O. PAYNE, AUTHOR OF “COMMON-SENSE COOKERY,” ETC. 


}H£ present season of the year is essen- 
tiaUy one of good cheer— of the good 
old-fashioned English sort, consisting 
more of substantial dishes suitable to 
cold weather than of light French entrd^s, 
which are in reality adapted for warm 
climates rather than an English Christ- 
mas. It is not often that our cold season 
sets in so early as it did this winter; 
and of all dinner parties given throughout the year, 
perliaps none is so well known as the nice little dinner 
given on the 9th of November last to a number of 
distinguished guests assembled at the Guildhall bn 
the occasion of that feast of feasts^ the Lord Mayor’s 
dinner.. But here let me pause— 1 say that feast of 
feasts; and let me at once .explain .that 4he chief 
feature of this feast, and the one that inakes its 
reputation so"' world-wide, is not that it Ratifies the 
mere animal appetite, but' that it affords a far higher 
enjoyment, namely, “ the feast of reason and the flow 
of soul” It is not, however, my province now to 
'enlaige upon the' real bonne^bmehe of the entertain- 
ment, the eloquence of the distinguished statesmen who 
annually accTpt the well-known hospitality of the 
clfief 6f our great City dignitaries, but simply to run 
over the bill of fare which was placed before them on 


the last occasion of this almost national event, and to / 
consider if we cannot ourselves pick up some practical 
hints that may benefit our own more humble estab-l 
lishments. | 

I will first give the bill of fare exactly as it was ^ 
presented to the guests, who, 1 believe, numbered! • 
somewhere about 900 at the last great City feast on I 
Lord Mayor’s Day 

GUILDHALL, TUESDAY, HOYSMBSE gtA, 1880. 

MENU. 

POTAOBS'. 

.Tortue, et Toriue Claire. 

^TS. ‘ 

Dindes a I* Anglaiae. 

Perdieaux. Faiiaiis. Flavieun e'er. 

Oisona. 

* RBLBViS. 

Petiti PouleU Rdtia. Dindonneaux PSqud& 

Chapont en Galantine. Diodes Bmifdes. P£tds de Pigeonneaux. 

PSldi ii U Pdrigi^. Jambons de York. 

Langues de Boeuf k la Modeme. Roolarde d'Agneau. 

Quartien d’Agneau. Barons of Beef. 

Emtrbmbts. 

Salades de Homard. . Buisions de .Cnvettei. 

Geldes k U SdvUIt, Geldea au 

CrSmci i la Vaoille. Chartreusee aoB F^its. . 

Petiu PStda de N08L 

Meringues k la Crime. Giteauii'k Ui Ba^tdle. 

Crpfites i la Nemours. Pitisserie k la bonne Femme* 

Fruit* ft Gtoff*.^ 



A “Nice Little Dinner." 


H9 


Our first impression may possibly be, why is it 
always necessary to have our bills of fare in a foreign 
language ? There is, however, one crumb of comfort to* 
John Bull, particularly seasonable, and that is that the 
most substantial of all the dishes in the menu in 
question seeins to Iiave no foreign equivalent. Let us 
first, at the present beef-eating season, congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that the distinguished chef who 
prepared the above repast cannot find the French for 
“baron .of beef.” Unfortunately, I observed, I wish 
to be practical — and while priding ourselves on our 
“ baron, what would Mary Ann say were we to bring 
home a “baron of beef'* for to-morrow’s dinner? A 
good-sized “ baron of beef” is like a gigantic saddle of 
mutton, being two sirloins joined, the weight some- 
times being as much as loolbs. — z. joint that would, 
to say the least, be somewhat inconvenient to roast in 
an ordinary close range. So let us return to our bill' 
of fare. First, the two soups, thick and clear turtle, are, 
like our “ baron,” not easily prepared in private estab- 
lishments, except turtle made from d||ed turtle-fiesh, a 
description of the proper mode of making which would 
reciuirc an article all to itself. The next point we notice 
is that wc have no fish, and I think those who really 
appreciate “ turtle ” will admit that this delicious 
amphibious creature is quite fish enough in itself for 
all practical purposes. Then we see that game 
follows. The old fashion of serving game and poultry 
—to many the nicest part of the dinner— after a long 
series of entries, followed by Joints, is here departed 
from, and rightly so. The rdts arc as follows : — 
Turkey, roasted English fashion, partridges, pheasants, 
golden plover, and goslings, or, as they are more oftca;i 
called, green geese. I would here remind you that a 
green goose has no stuffing, but is cooked like i wild 
duck ; indeed, sage and onion would be terribly out of 
place early in a big dinner. Next come the relevis — 
roast chickens, young turkeys larded. Turkey is a 
dry meat, and is much improved by being larded. 
Larding,- 1 need scarcely explain, is threading little 
strips of fat bacon through the flesh so that a little 
piece of each end of the strip of fat sticks out, 
the centre being in the meat. This, is, of course, 
done before roasting, and has the effect of 
keeping the meat moist. Remember, in larding, 
to think of which way the nieat will be cut, and lard 
across, so that the strips of bacon are cut across and 
do not appear whole, otherwise you would have lumps 
of fat appear on your plate. 

The next ^\^—Chapons en GalanUne^xs^ I fear, 
beyond the ordinary cook’s art. I will briefly describe 
it. It is a boned capon, stuffed with a forcemeat made 
from veal fat bacon, calf's udder, mushrooms, eggs 
(nnxted with truffle), and tongue, and a good deal of 
seasoning. It is tied up tight and allowed to get 
cold ; it is thea <?ut into thin slices, and aspic jelly is 
usually served with it Braised turkey is a turkey 
cooked in a latgq stew-pan or braisihg-pan, the turkey 
being first covered over with very mild fat bacon — 
bacon that has never been smoked— and some stock 
being added, with onions, carrots, a little garlic, thyme, 
bay-feaVfes, to. TJfe turkey should be cdoVed slowly, 


and the liquor in which it is cooked should be strained 
off and reduced by boiling, and poured over it. Some 
vegetables boiled in the liquor may also be served 
with it This is a good way, though a troublesome 
one, of cooking an old and tough turkey— not tliat we 
mean tb insinuate that old turkeys were used on the 
occasion to which we refer. . de Pij^eonfteaux 
are simply patties made witli young pigeons, and wc 
may learn from this the well-known fact to good cooks 
that good pigeon-pie cannot be made from old pigeons. 
The young pigeons must, however^ be sufficiently old 
to be plump. Pdth d la chiefly 

upon the PMgneux sauce. The flesh of a ^oung hare 
is very good for the purpose, simmered with sliced 
truffie. The sauce is made from truffle trimmings,' 
which can now be cheaply bought in tins ; these trim- 
mings are allowed to simmer gently in some good 
gravy, with some lean ham, thyme, and one or two 
bay-leaves. The whole — the meat cut up small, 
and the sauce, which must be reduced .and thickened 
— is mixed up, and the patty-cases filled with it. 

The ham and tongue need no comment. Roularde 
(PAgneau is a saddle of lamb boned and stufled with 
forcemeat, rolled and tied up, then covered with fat 
bacon, and braised for some time in rich stock, in 
which some sweet herbs, celery, to., have been placed. 
This should be allowed to get quite cold in its liquor, 
so as the flavour of the liquor settles in the meat, on 
the same principle that a ham should be allowed to 
get cold in the liqUor in which it has been boiled. 
When quite cold, take out the roll, remove tho stock 
clinging to it as well as op the fat bacon, and smooth 
it over with some strong stock nearly set till the out- 
side presents an even surface. When this is again 
cold, egg and bread-crumb the whole, and make it hot 
hi a very brisk oven. Some of the stock in which it 
was cooked can be strained and served with it, being 
poured round and not over it. 1 will pass by the quar- 
ter of lamb, the baron of beef, and the lobster salad ; 
next follow Buissofis de Crevettes or, literally, a bush 
of prawns. The best way of serving prawns, so that 
they look ornamental, is to cut off the end of a lemon 
so that it stands upright, and then stick in the prawns 
by the prong from the head side by side, till they assume 
a bell-like shape and entirely conceal the lemon. Little 
pieces of double parsley may be used to fill in the chinks, 
and parsley placed yound the base of the dish. The • 
orange jelly, wine jelly, and vanilla cream we will pass, 
and simply explain that ChartrcMses aux Fruits are 
preserved fruits Served up in a shape7-i>.,^they are 
placed in a mould and turned out. The chief point to 
tbe observed is to make them keep their shape without 
being too much set. The next dish is yery season- 
able. Petits PcUh de Noel is simply anther n^me for 
Christmas-pies, or rather mince-pies ;; a^d as by this 
time the mincemeat is already in every well- 
ordered household, any recipe for making it would 
be out of place. Meringues d la. Crime are cases of 
whipped white of egg aiid sugar baked, hollowed 
out, and filled with cream. G&feaux d Iq Bagatelle 
are cakes of some sort, but what sort 1 do nbt* kntf\v. 
Probably d la bagatelle means they are very light 
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^possibly sponge-cakes. Crowds d la Nemours are 
pieces of bread fried in butter a light brown, met and 
crisp, like rusks, with a slice of some rich preserved 
fruit placed on them. Pdtisserie d la bonne Femme is 
another sweet about which I am not certaiii, Per- 
haps our maids of honour” will translate' it — 


a rich sort of cheese-cake for which Richmond is 
fampus. 

« I have described this famous national feast of 
November last to the best of my ability from simply 
perusing the bill of fare. I trust that I have been able 
to give my readers a fair idea of it as a whole. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


TH the New 
Year comes 
generally a 
variety of 
social gather- 
ings, in most 
of which chU- 
dren, and 
young people 
not yet out, 
take their 
part. 1 wiU, 
therefore, de- 
scribe a few 
pretty frocks 
1 have seen 
preparing. 
For a fair 

child blue is always becoming, and a new sort 
of elastic jersey, woven like the openwork of silk 
stockings, looks pretty in this colour, worn with a 
skirt of nun*s cloth, or voile religieusc, of the same 
shade, made with a folded sc^iTf-tunic ; beneath this a 
short tunic, forming two points in front; the skirt box- 
plaited. Soft white Chinese silk, trimmed with lace and 
pearls, is as charming as any combination 1 know, made 
with three gathered flounces edged with lace; a tunic 
caught up in the front with satin ribbon, and bordered 
with lace, headed by a row of close-set pearls ; the high 
bodice gathered in a succession of circular drawings 
at the neck, drawn in at the waist, the all-round 
basque forming box-plaits ; a ruff at the throat of lace 
and pearls ; the sleeves to the elbow slashed on the 
outside, the slashings bordered with pearls. To be 
really fashionable, a child's dress cannot be too pic- 
turesque ; and even for evening, little plush frocks are 
being made with capes just reaching to the shouldem, 
and a ruff at the throat. The two colours which are 
most affected are brick-red and peacock. People less 
artistically inclined choose white plush, or pink, or 
blue. The skirts are generally plain, with a balayeuse 
peeping below. The white sleeves, coming to the 
wrist, are often cut on the cross, leg of mutton ftishion, 
with loops of satin ribbon forming a trimming, round 
the armhole ; the bodices pointed in front, laced at 
the back; a band at the neck, and a ruff above it. 
Plain lA^ices occasibhklly, too, have a linen cape 
bordered with lace reaching to the shoulders, and cuffs 


to correspond turning upwards at the wrist. Stock- 
ings matching the colour of the dress exactly are en 
rlgle^ and dainty shoes; the hair flowing on the 
shoulders or plaited. 

For older girls pretty dresses are made of white (not 
cream) Indian muslin, trimmed with lace, and also 
of Spanish lace, pow made in cream, pink, and light 
blue. The skirts are mostly short, or of only a walk- 
ing length.* The mode of arrangement is simple, but 
skill is required in draping the tunic or over-skirt. A 
puffing or a flounce borders the edge of the skirt, and 
the Spanish lace net meets this, forming a long tunic 
in front, and a draped elongated puff at the back. 
The bodices are often banded, and made d la 
gathered. Wreaths are buperseded for quite young 
girls by a flat band of some small flc«”er and leaves, 
laid just at the back of curls, or a tiny bouquet 
on one side, which is secured by an invisible wire 
passed to the back of the coil. 

You^g ladies in evening ( -ess wear long gloves, and 
require no bracelets. ArmVets instead of bracelets are 
coming in, possibly because a bracelet does not look 
well over a glove, and above the elbow they have a 
chance of being seen. Young people wear mittens 
except when dancing, and with long sleeves they are 
most suitable. Cashmeres and thicker materials , of the 
kiqd have the fulness of the skirt mounted in tiny box- 
plaits all round alike, and these ar^ met, by a series of 
gatherings, below which the dkirt trimmings start; this 
gives great slimness to the figure. But with all this 
fashion for slimness, there is danger that young people 
should neglect to wear ^ proper amount of under- 
clothing. Doctors tell us over and over again that 
in our climate it is most necessary Jo Mi^r ffannel ; 
but the rising generation will not seo’ the Necessity, 
because it tends to make thdr figures look' fuller.. The 
folly of this can hardly be represented too ^rongly. 
There is no cosmetic iii the wptid like healthi^ and no- 
thing so necessary to t^auty as health. , and a 
low temperature of hody j^chedy to 

the face, besides ;laying the ;of mostvOf^ the ill- 
nesses which mar Jhe enjoyw^nt of>ltfi ^It is very 
difficult to be happy without health, arid '^rely it is mad- 
ness to sacrifice immuch for so little. Oood plain food, 
suitable clothing, and regular exercise are among the 
best preservatives of youth. Besides, vests and lyanh 
underclothing aref now made of the, 
if silk is too costly, and merino^ too thick, ado^ 





What to Wear: Chit-chat on Dress. 


Indian gauze, or better still, 
Shetland wool Both are 
made now almost as thin 
as a spider's web, adjust' 
themselves perfectly to the 
figure, are cut properly low 
at the neck and short in 
the sleeve, as well as high 
to the throat and to the 
wrist. 

There are many new and 
fashionable winter mate- 
rials now worn in France, 
and most of them have a 
lustrous surface, plush tak- 
ing the lead ; and it is 
in mixing dull and bright 
materials of the same tone 
that the French excel. As 
many as four stuffs often 
appear in the same dress- 
velvet, plush, cashmere, and 
salin — made up on a silk 
foundation. Never at any 
time was more attention 
paid to having all mater^ils 
of exactly the same dye. 
Surah and satin de Lyon 








are still much used, especially in evening 
dresses. Dahlia is the prevailing tone in • 
England, but grenat in France, and what 
is known as sparkling Champagne for light 
fabrics. 

Every year English and French fashions 
are drifting further apart. French people 
certainly choose costumes which a few 
years ago would only have been considered 
fit for a fancy ball. Witness the white 
woollen Marguerite dresses worn by the 
f^andes dames; but artistic gowns, as 
recognised in England, are unheard of in 
France, and inspire the Parisians with 
horror. A lively Frenchwoman tried to 
explain to me some of these toilettes she 
had recently seen in England. A young 
girl— a drune^mth heavy features, and 
abundant hair cut in a straight line about 
the face, like the boys itt Murillo's paint- 
ings, had worn a dark greien merino dress, 
the plain skirt gather^ to the fuirshotrt- 
waisted bodice, aiid worn with a turn- 
down collar fasteni^ with amber -bows,* 
which bows appeared also at the wrist 
of the tight sleieves, made vith one 
deep puif at the elbow. Another, \Tftio 
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adopted a particularly sad, distraught countCHance, 
and the roughest of touzzled heads, had selected 
Indian-red soft silk, made with a wide Watteau 
plait at the back, and a full-banded bodice with 
tight sleeves. A fairer beauty, with a fnnge of 
hair standing out two inches at least from her fore- 
head, wore a low square dress made of Tussore silk, 
with the Watteau plait, the front gathered but cut 
in one with the skirt, and not drawn in at all to the 
figure— a veritable smock. It is undeniably true that- 
such toilettes prevail among a certain coterie in 
England. 

The French have their eccentricities too, but they 
develop themselves chiefly in the matter of ornaments. 
They have done the pig to death, and k is banished, 
let us hope, permanently to its sty. Now these 
pendant ornaments are supposed to denote the pro- 
fession, hobby, and particular taste of their wearer, akin 
to the pretty fashion of adopting a certain flower for 
one’s own. A little palette set with jewels denotes 
artistic tastes; a lyre, musical penchants; a lamb, 
the insignia of the golden fleece, has been adopted 
ever since the eyes of the world have been directed 
towards the young Spanish queen ; and a lizard in the 
form of a bracelet crawling up the arm is another 
popular ornament, And so artistic has Paris become 
that the brims of hats arc painted with some device, 
often a huge sunflower, Easter lily, or any very 
decided bloom, English people, I am inclined to 
think, have more method in their madness. We have 
some reason for our follies — expediency or comfort 
is at the bottom of most of our inventions ;.in Paris 
they spring from the caprice of the moment. The 
muffs, or the apologies for muffs, which are so orna- 
mental and so useless, are being supplemented by 
hand-warmers, resembling in form a large medicine- 
bottle, covered with plush, and sometimes having a 
pocket attached. Muffs and bon-' 
nets are sold to match. The 
muffs, at all events, can be easil 
made at home. A very usual shap 
is a band of plu$h gathered so a 
to leave a frill at each end, line 
and edged with lace plaitipg; fli 
bows of wide sadh nbi^n appear i 
the top, and a bouquet of flower 
Some of the newest muffs taper 1 
a point at the top, where a bir 
on a bouquet is laid, or often 
enough a gold spider, or an 
enamelled prawn, or some* > 
thing equally out of place. , 

Feather ruchings appear on 
muffs and bonnets, and on 






hats; and though on 
dressy occasions large 
hats are worn, fbr every ^ 
day small close shapes 
almost covered with 
feathers find most 
favour ; bonnets made 
of red plush arc also 
in vogue. A hood 
and muff I have seen, 
united by a band of 
satin ribbon, were both 
(nade of velvet lined 
with satin. The ulster , 
muff is of a rectangular 
shape, untrimmed, but 
drawn up at the top 
with a silk cord. Of 
course plush is used 
for muffs and bonnets, 
but 1 consider it is 
seen to the best ad- 
vantage as a collarette 
— and anybody who, 
dreading cold, cannot wear low or open dresses, 
should contrive pretty capes gf bright-coloured plush, 
trimmed liberally with lace. They arc both fashion- 
able and becoming. A very good pattern is semi- 
circular in form, just coming to the shoulders, the 
front having two large full ends of muslin and lace 
tied together on the chest. Plush is bright and 
lustrous itself, yet it appears to be always lined with 
bright colours, and all the new cloaks have gay lin- 
ings. The newest circular cloak in lieu of fur has a 
quilted eider-down lining, and a hood lined with the 
same bright colour as the cloak ; and on these are 
introduced some of the extraordinary antique silver 
ornaments so much affected in Pajis, 
and also Russian enamel plaques in 
Byzantine style. Gasps of this kind 
are new and stylish. Silk sealskin is a 
very useful novelty. If you have any 
half-worn-out winter jacket, add a round 
cape, square pockets, and cuffs of it at 
once ; or if you object to the weight of 
real fur, invest in a cloak or jacket made 
of it. It is warm, and looks handsome. 
Parisians have taken to it greatly, as 
they have to many other things in 
what they call English style — dark- 
coloured cloths of light, make, with 
woven patterns, and tinted threads run- 
ning through them, and generally , a 
mixture of dark tones -and bright 
colourings! French eashmere^ Indian 
cashmCr^, and merino are all really 
useful wear,, and all equal||y fashionable. 
Stockii^nette has proyedL^ns winter a 
bi^ investment for maoufaiPturers. It 
iS 'iMduqsd on the knitting-lopid^ atfd 
itw^s hgped it would be thefailiionable 
cloth ; bid it is proved that garments 
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made of it lose their good appearance quickly, and curl 
up at the edges. The worsted trade, however, is looking 
up — which reminds me, by-the-by, that Leeds is setting 
a good example to London. In connection with the 
Ladies’ Council of Education, a class for cutting-out ! 
and dressmaking, specially intended for the benefit of ' 
governesses and -ladies of limited means, has been 
started, as an opening is considered to exist for ladies 
as daily dressmakers, whose employment would be to 
attend families, and assist in |;enovating and re-model- 
ling dresses, &c. There certainly is such a want, and 
it is moft desirable that a practical knowledge of 
dressmaking should be diffused among the women 
of the lower and middle classes. Lady Bountifuls 
might be doing much good-by starting such lessons in 
country villages. 

For home dinner wear, thick white twilled cottons 
(trimmed with a colour), pale Pompadour cashmeres, 
twilled llamas, and flannels in greys, pale blues,' 
and heliotrope are much worn. Many, however, are 
made costly by their rich trimmings. Feather ruches, 
handsome gimps, and sealskin fringe (which is really 
chenille), all these are used, costly though they be. 

'I’igers* claws, which have been received with favour 
as trimmings for hats, now appear on caps for evening 
wear, but they are not so repulsive as the vipers made 
of striped plush with mctailic eyes, which Parisians 
arc wearing for necklaces. 

As at this season of the year evening dresses are in 
request, among our illustrations will be found a few 
suitable for .quiet reunions, small dinners, &c. Let us 
turn to the group of three, consisting of a matron and 
two younger ladies. One of the latter (who is teach- 
ing her pet dog to beg) wears a dress of soft Surah silk 
and plaid satin. The Surah is dahlia- colour, and the 
plaid is crimson and dahlia. The imdcr-skirt is kilted 
and edged with a double crimson balayeuse ; the tunic, 


opting with a in front, is also edged with the 
sam^; while the uiblier, the bretelles, and the bands 
above the elbow are of plaid satin. The result is a 
seasonable yet smart-looking toilette^ the crimson 
giving a touch of brightness to the ensem^ie very de- 
sirable at this time of y^r. 

The seated figure wears a dress of soft creamy nun’s 
veiling or barege ; skirt made with flounces and bouil- 
lonnds, a gathered bodice, and much creamy lace 
trimming ; gold bracelets, and gold-embroidered kid 
shoes. The looker-on is a youthful married woman 
in moonlight satin and plush, moonlight being the^ 
poetical name given to a pale shimmering shade of^ 
green. The front of the skirt is satin gathered in 
clusters ; the bodice and train are plush ; but, remem- 
ber, plush should be worn with caution, as it thickens 
the figure, therefore only sHghtly-built women should 
adopt it for bodices or jackets, fashionable though it be. 

There are two dresses sketched jn outline, one for 
evening, the other for afternoon wear. The former is 
a stylish combination of lace, satin, velvet, and brochd» 
showing several shades of heliotrope and violet ; 
velvet is used for the bodice, brochd satin for tablier 
and train. The afternoon costume is myrtle-green 
velvet, with beaded passementerie, the beads showing 
many shades of green and heliotrope. 

Two useful walking costumes are also illustrated. 
One of them is entirely of seal-cloth, a handsome 
material, all but undistinguishablc from real seal-fur, 
perhaps more perishable, but infinitely lighter in 
weight ; it has also the advantage of being less costly. 
The cloak worn by the second figure is black brocade 
trimmedVith dark fur, the hood alsp being fur- lined. 
Our initial letter gives a new fichu of lacc and silky 
muslin, with a Christmds rose at the throat, for the 
partiality evinced for the wearing of natural flowers is 
as great as during the summer. 



THE GATHERER. 


Hot loo* 

In the Midsummer Nighfs Dream^ Theseus, Duke 
of Athens, expresses his astonishment at Bottom’s 
bill of the play, with its "very tragical mirth,” by 
exclaiming, " Merry and tragical I Tedious abd 
brief! That is hot ice, and wondrous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord?” 
Now, Shakespeare notwithstanding, and paradoxical as 
it may appeu, modem science has found the concord 
of hot ’ ice. Recent experiments of Mr. Thomas 
Carnetty, of Sheffidd, have led him to the conclusion 
that order 'to convert a solid into a liquid it must 
be subjected to ett least a certain pressure. Unless 


it experiences this pressure, or a. greater one, no 
amount of heat will melt the sblid, but it will simply 
sublime away in vapour without melting. Arrived at 
this conclusion, it followed that solid , ice could be 
obtained at temperatures far above , the ordiriary melt- 
ing point by simply reducing the atmospheric pressure 
around it below the tension of aqueous vapour at the 
freezing point of water (4*6 millirnktres, of mercury) ; 
and Mr. Carnelly has succeeded in obtaining blocks 
of ice at temperatures so high that it was impossible 
to touch them without burning one’s fingers ! And on 
one occasion he actually froze a small quantity of water 
in a ve^l so hot as to be ititbfonible to the touch. 
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New Electric Lamps. 

An excellent electric lamp for domestic lighting has 
lately been brought to our notice. It is similar to 
Mr. Edison's, but' forestalls the 
latter in date; and excels it in 
power and durability. As shown 
in Fig. I, it consists of a glass 
bulb, A, containing a round loop, 
B, of specially prepared carbon, 
the two ends of which are elec- 
tro-plated and soldered to two 
platinum wires, c d, passing 
through the lower part of the 
envelope. The carbon loops are 
as fine' as a hair, and as elastic 
as a watch-spring or a steel wirei 
and are made by carefully heat- 
ing them by degrees in vacne^ 
so as to shrink them and render 
FIG. 1. them of a more dense and com- 

pact structure. The result is 
that they neither waste away when the electric current 
is sent through them, nor sublime into vapour and 
deposit on the globe, as Mr. Edison’s carbon loops 
did. In order to prevent the outer air leaking into the 
bulb, the platinum wires, C D, are enclosed in glass tubes 
and sealed into the bulb, which is exhausted of air by 
a Sprengel air-pump, and the lamp is ready for use. 
The current passes up one platinum wire, traverses 
the carbon loop, which it heats to a white glow, then 
passes down the other wire. 

At a recent lecture in New- 
castle the hall was beau-' 
tifully lighted by twenty of 
these lamps, and the current 
feeding them was generated 
by a generator driven by a 
gas-engine consuming 120 
cubic feet of gas per hour, 
whereas to light the room 
by gas* the usual consump- 
tion was 200 cubic feet per 
hour. With a somewhat 
superior light the cost was, 
therefore, in {favour of these 
(Mr. Swan’s) lamps. 

Another lamp, suitable for 
indoors, is that of Herr Wer- 
dcrmann, as modified by Mn 
Joel. A pendant form of it is 
shown in Fig. 2, and consists 
of .*1 brass tube, C, contain- 
ing a shnder rod of carbon, 
which rests with its point, A, 
on a round copper knob 
|ixed within the lower glass 
shade, n. The current is put 
off and on in the same way 
as gas, by turning the cocl^, B. In its passage from 
the vertical carbon red to the metal knob the elec- 

rtf i dMtag 

whiteness, and as the rod is thereby slowly bufi^ 




away it gradually descends in the tube to feed the 
electric fire. One of these lamps will effectually 
light a room 16 feet long by 12 feet wide, and the 
light is mellow and steady. 

The Ventilation of Shipg. - 

A few weeks ago a party of visitors assembled on 
board a yacht in the Victoria Docks, to inspect' a new 
system of ventilation invented by Captain F. L. 
Norton, the American owner of the vessel, the 
PearL This system is already in use in thi United 
States ; it is self-acting, and advantage is taken of the 
pitching motion of the vessel to get rid of the foul 
air. The ventilating apparatus consists of two ver- 
tical tubes placed one on either side of the stern-post, 
connected into one tube at the top, but subsequently 
branching into two again, inside the vessel horizon- 
tally, which are the exhaust and discharge tubes 
respectively. The former is carried forward with a 
number of lateral branches to the cabins ; the latter, 
the discharge, is a short tube and opens to the air. 
A check-valve is fitted into both tubes. The mode of 
working is as follows : — Supposing the ship to be raised 
at the stem by a wave, the water contained in the ver- 
tical tubes falls, and thus sucks the foul air in the 
branch tubes, &c., through the horizontal exhaust 
tube. Then the fall of the stern raises the water and 
discharges the foul air through the short length of 
tube, the discharge — the return being counteracted by 
the check-valve, so no air can enter the vertical tubes 
except from within. The fresh air, of course, enters 
from the deck ; every forward roll or plunge of the 
ship sucks the vitiated air through the tubes, and the 
following downward after-dip drags the foul air out. 
In a calm, however, a mechanical arrangement is 
worked by hand, and is equally serviceable ; and the 
discharged foul air is also used for sounding a fog- 
horn, when necessary. There is no reason, so far as 
we can see, why this very ingenious arrangement can- 
not be equally adapted for mines, or be otherwise 
made useful. 

A New Fire-damp Indicator. 

The disastrous explosions in coal-inines, that so fre- 
quently are accompanied with an awful loss of life, 
have not unnaturally excited the attention of inventors 
anxious to provide some means of les^ning, if not of 
preventing, the dire results of these calamities^ Many 
Instruments have been devised with the object of de- 
tecting gas-leakages and escapes of sewer-gas, and of 
indicating the presence of fire-damp and choke-damp. 
The Ansell Gas-leakage Indiipatori among the latest 
of these inventions, is a small portable apparatus for 
ascertaining the amount of gas ' in a mixture of gas 
and air, in order to determine whether or not it is of 
explosive character. This instrument is about the 
size of a carriage dock, and is furnished with a three- 
inch dial graduated at every half per centu up to 3 j per 

sive," at 7 J per cent ‘^explosive,** «at 10 per certt 
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“most explosive^** 
at 15 per cent 
“ gas burns ; " 
while beyond this 
point a “non-ex- 
plosive mixture 
is indicated by the 
hand of the ap- 
pliance. ‘The hand 
is worked by a 
kind of aneroid 
barometer, which 
is acted upon 
through a slab of 
terra-cotta at the 
back of the mecha- 
nism. This porous 
substance being 
exposed to the mixture which it is desired to test in 
one or two moments the hand on the dial will indicate 
the percentage of gas present in the compound. A 
tap at the top of the apparatus allows the contained 
gas to escape, and the hand to return to zero. The 
theory of the instrument depends upon the law 
pf the diifusion of gases. From what has been said 
it is obvious that the Ansell Gas-leakage Indicator 
can be used in dwelling-houses as well as in mines 
and elsewhere. 

New Fog-Horns. 

An ingenious and powerful fog-horn blo^n by com- 
pressed air has been invented by Messrs. Sautier, 
Lemonnier, and Co., the eminent lighthouse engineers 
of Paris. The compressed air is furnished by an air* 
pump or compressor, which is kept constantly working 
while the fog lasts, and the sound is produced by a 
stream of the dense air impinging on a thin tongue 
of steel acting as a musical reed. The apparatus is 
arranged, to give a succession of blasts at certain 
intervals while the fog lasts, and this is effected quite 
automatically. The same engineers have also con-* 
structed a small steam-siren for use on board ship and 
on locomotives instead of the ordinary steam-whistle. 
An interesting modification of the fog-horn was re- 
cently exhibited at the engineering" exhibition in the 
Agricultural Hall at Islington by Captain Barker. It 
is designed for use at sea to .enable ^ips to telegraph 
their course to one anpther during a fog. The horn 
stands on a metal table marked round with the various 
points of the compass and the corresponding sounds* 
signal^ .By simply tuming.a haqdle these signals are 
sound^ by the blast. 

Photographing Nebults. 

. Phouigi^phs of the sun, moon, and stars have long 
been ta^h, but owing to the extreme feebleness of their 
light the nebuke wm never ijictured in this way until 
* Dr^ Henry Draper, the famous discoverer of oxygen 
in the sun, recently succeeded in taking a portrait of 
^ the brif^t ne|^ltie in Orion’s belt. He was enabled to 
do this by the qpw “ dry ” plates, which are extremely 


sensitive to light, and can because of their dryness be 
exposed to the light for a very much longer time than 
“wet “plates. As yetohl/ the brighter nebulse can 
be photographed, blit when the method is rehned the 
fainter ones will probably be imaged also. The large 
number of these tracts of glowing gas which can be 
counted in the midnight sky, and their varying char- 
acters, will open up a vast field for the observations of 
astronomers all over the world, and a comparison of 
their results will tend to throw fresh light upon the 
nature of these embryo worlds. 

Paraffin as a Wood-Preserver. 

A German chemist, Dr. Schal, has established the 
useful fact that wood impregnated with paraffin is 
protected against rot, especially when employed in 
alizarine manufactures, where it is exposed to \\ie 
decaying action of damp acids and alkaline lyes. 
Wooden vessels, which unprepared become quite rotten 
in two months, will last for two years if treated with 
paraffin. The wood is cured by drying it in warm 
air for three weeks, then steeping it in melted paraffin, 
to which is added some petsoleum, ether, or sulphuret 
of carbon. In preparing this bath, however, great 
care has to be exercised owing to the infiammabiiity 
of its ingredients. To keep the paraffin in the pores 
of the wood the latter should be coated with oil varnish 
or soluble glass, washed after drying with hydrochloric 
acid, to form silicic acid to clog the pores. Paraffin 
melted with equal parts of linseed or rapeseed oil is 
also, according to X>r. Schal, useful for coating those 
iron vessels which in chemical manufactures are liable 
to rust.' 

Automatic Washing Machine. 

A new mechanical washer for cleansing clothes 
without resorting to destructive friction is illustrated 
in the annexed woodcuts. The method of use is as 
follows The clothes are soaked over-night, then 
wrung out, and 
the soiled parts 
and scams are 
t hor oughly 
soaped. The 
washer— of which 
Fig. I is a general 
view, and Fig. 2 a 
view of the bottom 
underneath— is 
put into an empty 
copper with a 
quantity of soda, 
depending on the 
number of clothes 
to be cleaned. The 
clothes are then 
placed in the 
empty copper, 
after being twisted 
slightly to exclude 
theair,and'packed 
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tightly to with- A Curo for Smoko* 

in two inches The increasing prevalenee of dense fogs in London 
of the top of has recently called forth a numlm of suggestions for 
the upright checking the evi 4 and Dr« C. W. Siemens has de- 
tube oir funnel scribed a new gas-grate of his, invention which seems 
of the washer, to answer well in pracUoe. These grates oughts in his 
Soap is sliced opinion, to have no jets for the gas except those 
amongst the immediately behind the lowest front bar -; the grid of 
dothes, and bottom bars should be replaced by a ^tid plate, and 
the copper is gas-coke or anthracite ought to be used instead of 
filled up with incombustible pumice-stone to produce a radiating 
clean water surface. Moreover, the gas should not be mixed in 
till within two the pipe with air as is often done, producing a bluish 
inches of the flame, but should be burned in a pure state between 
opening of the the pieces of coke near the front of^^the grate. To 
s f if n n e 1 . A carry out these ideas Dr. Siemens has constructed the 

' good fire is grate shown in the figure. The iron plate, is 

then kindled, and when boiling sets in a current of riveted to a stout copper plate, a, facing the back of the 
steaming water will flow up the funnel and circulate fire-grate, and extending 5 inches above and below the 
through the clothes, thus cleansing them thoroughly point of junction. The plate, stops short about i inch 
in a gentle manner. The water, of course, enters behind the lowest bar of the grate in order to make 
by the holes round the base of the washer, and room for a half-inch gas-pipe, which is perforated 
escapes by the horizontal mouthpiece at the top. with a zig-zag line of holes for the escape of gas along 
From a quarter to half an hour is all that is necessary its upper surface. This pipe rests upon a lower plate, 
to scour the dirtiest clothes, which are afterwards which is bent downwards towards the back, so as 
to be rinsed in cold water, then blued, dried, and to provide a passage i inch wide, between the two 
finished in the usual way. plates. A trap- door, e, upheld by a spring is provided 

for the discharge of ashes falling into the channel. 
The vertical part of the passage is traversed by a strip 
Artificial Marbla of sheet copper, about 4 inches deep, bent in and 



The manufacture of *^bonsilate”pr artificial marble 
has become quite an industry in Newark, New Jersey. 
It is said to be made from green ground bones as a 
basis, cemented in some way which is not made public. 
The material can be moulded in a plastic state into 
bars, sheets, or slabs, and turned, polished, or sawed 
into the desired shape. By the addition of colouring 
matters it can not only be made to imitate marbles, 
but coral, jet, and malachite. It is chiefly used for 
billiard ball^ canes, dominoes, buttons, and such-like 
articles. 

A Self-aetinjg Fire Extinguisher. 

The best time to put out a fire is, of course, at its 
beginning ; and hence in America many of the large 
mills are provided' with water-pipes running along the 
ceilings of the rooms, mid fitted with outlet roses, at 
certain points, so that an att^dant by merely pulling 
a lever can let a stream of watqr down upon the 
works or goods below. The ^rvioes of an attendant 
are even obviated by the use of an aatomatit aitange- 
ment actuated by a thermometer; When.^the tem- 
perature rises te a certain point the mercury of a 
thcrniomcter makes contact with a wire and completes 
the circuit of aa electric battery. The current thmeby 
set up flows through an electro-magnet and' attracts 
an iron armature, which in turn actuates a4etent and 
releases a wheel, which opens or closes the stop^valve 
of the water-pipe by means of a lever, and allows. the 
water to escape from the rose. The device is simple 
‘ and merefore unlikely, to get out of order. 


out like a Ipdy's frill, and riveted to the copper back- 
piece — copper being an excellent conductor of heat 
^and this piece, being at least throe-fourths of an 
inch thick, carries the heat from the back of the grate 
to the frill-piepe. An air-current is thereby set up 
which, traversing the horizontal flue. Impinges on the 
gas-flamcs, and greatly increases their 
brilliancy. Such a grate has been W 
used by Dr. Siemens to heat his office 
for some time, and although it was ^ 

» difficult with a coal fire to keep the 
room at a temperature of 60^ Fahr. 
during cold weather, this temperature i 
is easily maintained with the gas-grate * 
described. The hot air blast is not, - 
however, absolutely necessary, and in. 
several of the ^ordinary coal-]grates. .. 
which Dr. Siemens has 
altered for the consump- 
tion of gas, ho^has simply 
dosed up the space below f 

the lowest bar by means uf ; X 

a close-fitting ash-pan, ^d 
introduced the' gas-pipe f 
behind. This dtei^tien 
can be effected, at a ' Very ^ 
trifling expense, and is vci^ J}IB 

cleanly, the ash-pan being f v ' / ; ^ ^^^B 

withdrawn only - 3 hJ^B 

intervals of several 
days for emptying ; 

, but the app^rance 
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of the fire is in this case far less brilliant than 
when the hot air draught is added. As regards 
the relative costs of the coal and gas fires, Dn 
Siemens finds that during nine hours’ use^ he burns 
sixty-two cubic feet of gas, and as lbs. of coke, 
which at the average l^ndon prices amounts to 
0*524^- per hour# ; As a coal -grate it formerly 
burned two and a half laige scuttles a day, reckoned 
at 19 lbs. each, which, at 23s. a ton, fiiakes a rate 
of 0*633^/. per hour. ' , 

A Moving Railway Station. 

From the locomotive engine we are apparently 
getting to the locomotive station,’’ as a very curious 
arrangement for xibviating the frequent stoppages of 
trains may be called. This ingenious invention of 
“ Mr. Hanrez^ consists of a ‘‘waiting-carriage” com- 
prising an engine with special gear. The carriage is 
placed on the siding, and in it the intending ^passen- 
gers take their places and their luggage, instead of 
waiting on the platform. When the train arrives it 
docs not stop, but the waiting-carriage is picked up. 
This feat is accomplished as follows : — The train is 


the bottom, and a dark glass is 
provided with the eye-lens. In 
using the instrument to find the 
time, the mirror is adjoftCed tfU 
it reflects an image the.fdft/ 
straight up the tube of tde-* 
scope, so that the looking 
down the telescope seesTthes^^t 
disc bisected by a horizbntal hsdf ^ 
placed in the cuds of the tdb« 
scope. Of course whbn, withw 
moving the instrument mean- 
while, the image of die sun is 
in this position before and after 
noon, the true time of solar 
transit across the meridian, or 
12 o'clock, can be observed. 
The instrument is only 9 inches 
long by 2 inches in diameter, 
and it gives the time-piece error 
within a second. 


An Electric Hammer. 



provided with a hook on its last carriage, which 
catches a ring supported on a post and connected with 
a cable, which is wound upon a drum in the waiting- 
carriage. When the hook catches upon the ring, the 
cable commences to unwind from the drum. This 
movement compresses a systen\ of springs, and the 
carriage is pulled gradually away, the speed by degrees 
increasing, while all jerking is obviated by the springs 
aforesaid. The cable which has been let out is now 
re-wound by the engine attached to (being part of) 
the carriage, and the carriage is then coupled to the 
moving train. When the. carriages— made on the 
American principle — are united the passengers are 
transferred to the “main” train with their luggage, the 
waiting-carriage is disconnected, and its engine takes 
it back to the station again whence it started. The 
plan is ingenious, but we doubt whether upon our 
crowded railways it will be found altogether conve- 
nient. 

The Chronodelk. 


Last winter Dr. C. W. Siemens exhibited an electric 
furnace in which cold steel was rapidly fused by the 
heat of the voltaic arc. This contrivance has been 
paralleled by his brother, Dr. Werner Siemens, of 
Berlin, who has produced a hammer driven by elec- 
tricity. This implement consists of three hollow coils 
of insulated wire, having a movable core or rod of 
soft iron, free to move up and down under the axial 
attraction of the coils when a current of electricity 
circulates in them. The central-coil is traversed by a 
constant current which magnetises the rod or hammer, 
and the two extreme coils are traversed by alternating 
currents from a dynamo-electric generator in such a 
manner that they alternately attract and repel the 
magnetic rod up and down, so as to make it beat like 
a hammer. The range of the blow is limited on one 
side by a spiral spring placed within an elastic 
cushion. Of course a very great rapidity of^action 
can be given to the hammer, and the arrangement is 
also applicable to the working of a rock-drill.* 


Watchmakers at. home, and surveyors or explorers 
in ne^ countries, often, get the true time by equal alti- 
tudes of the sun takeO by the help of a sextant and an 
artificial horizon^ or a, watchmaker’s transit instru- 
ment; but a.y^y . simple ai^ portable1i\strumeiit for the 
purpose,^ ter»^ the" ffChi’phbdeik,* has.bm invented 
by Mr,^' C Chandler, juhr., of Boston. It consists 
essenj^^^O^a, swinging har pivote^l at its upj^ eiidi 
f ; truly |K^t}6ru';- .=■' .Thjia 

tdi<^cope ' Which' ft^also 

verrioi#: &^|^^ below and the /eye* 

is also aittache^m the 
bmr and' It can be cif^ped 

in a by a nulled-headed screW^^ The 

are shown in the accempanyihg 
woodcut, jirhich rq^esents a general viedTof the 
chronodelk " It is fitted with levelling-screws at 


Ericsson’s Torpedo. 

Accounts come to us from America of a terrible 
engine of destruction against which no exiting iron- 
clad can stand. Captain John Ericsson, the famous 
engineer, has, it appears, designed a new torpedo or 
submarine projectile, which is fired a gun on 
: board die- torpedo boat and enters the water at the 
^metraordinary speed of 166 Z hour, of 

course this rate cannot be kept bp a resisting 

medium like water. It is shaped like a. cigar or rifle 
cartridge, and the head is ^aig^^With 250 lbs. of 
dynamite. When it steike8\|^eiai»t|^^ a^ it 

is launched the dynaimte'id^; Course Explodes, and 
scatters devastation &r and wide; The terrible power 
of the new weapon is mainty due to the substitution 
by the inventor of gunpowder for propelling the 
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toipedo instead of clockwork or compressed air. The | 
weapon is, in fact, a subaqueous shell and mortar, and 
judging from recent trials at Sandy Hook, New York, 
its powOrs of naval destruction are enormous. 


A Geyser in a Coffee-cup. 

A geyser in a coffee-cup savours a little of the meta- 
phorical storm in a tea:cup ; nevertheless a corres- 
pondent from New;.^land, Mr. J. L. Sinclair, of 
Auckland, sends us an account of a pretty experiment 
which he has made illustrative of geyser action, and 
with no other apparatus than a coffee-cup about 
3 inches high by 3f inches wide, and having a fissure 
in the glaze running horizontally round the interior for 
about t inch and situated about 2 ) inches below the 
lip of the cup. On filling this cup with boiling water 
an eruption took place, and drops of water were pro- 
jected several inches into the air. Until the fissure 
was completely covered no disturbance of the water 
took place, but when the cup was full the pressure of 
steam in the crack doubtless caused the ebullition. 


Fog Spectres. 

During one of the last October fogs a resident in 
Putney observed a curious imitation of the famous 
spectre of the Brocken in his own back garden. 
Having occasion to go there about half-past ten one 
night during a thick white fog, through which, how- 
ever, a star could h^re and there be seen, he found a 
gigantic shadow of himself projected on the fog by the 
lighted candle which he carried in his hand. The 
shadow was about I2 feet high, and very oddly dis- 
torted like the Brocken spectre. The great Faraday 
was wont to amuse himself by producing the same 
phenomenon in his own home by means of dense 
vapours^ 

Prixe Double Acrostics. 

li'woiieldsbfwar, and blood, and strife, 

W^ere men sought for each other's life, 

‘ Orooned ferth with many a dying sound 
Ft^tn England's corpse-encumbered ground t 
Thehne where foreign spear and mail 
Bore ba^k the storm of arrow-hail : 

The odier where hut English fought, 

And bfother life of brother sought. 

The following words will give a due 
By which they may he known to you 
A spot beloved of eveiy race, 

A word my pen doth oftin tract I _ ' 

A strain of music set for me, 

A plant whose Strength siurpiisMh diet ; 

A moMire that with ease it spaiiMdi 
A lake'in Afric's sunny laud ; ^ , 

A sea-bird on the wavelet's tip, ^ 

Apart oonspicttoos of a ship. 

Their foremost letters and ^eir last ' • 

Wilt show where blew each batde-hlihst. 


1 slept ; and, as I, slept, 1 dreamed ; 
And lo, before my sight there seemed 
A city beautiful and fair, 

Methought it was beyond compare ; 


And sure it was the noblest planned 
Of all within that foreign land I 
And then it disappeared again. 

And in its place a part of Spain 
Was viewed, and then a town of Kent 
Before again the dream was spent. ' 

And then there came befare my view 
The memory of a debt long due, 

Which had been paid in, such a way 
I'hat left the money still to pay. 

I was pursued ; 1 took my flight 
To where there stood a battled height. 
Within the walls a convent stood. 

With many a form in monkbh hood, / 
And many a warrior bold and brave 
In accents stem tkie welcome gave. 

But ere I scarce the place could know . 

It vanished to the vale below ; 

And there the city, church, and all, 

Hose with a spire so wondrous tall, 

I scarce could thiflk the former sc||fte 
Was that where once the place had been I 
I slept no more ; but to my mind 
The vision still Was left behind. 

But in such vague, confused array. 

Each place seemed still to point the way 
Where first and last I was, it seemed. 
When 1 lay down, and slept, and dreamed. 

The first, the foremost letters tell ; 

The last, the finals show as well. 

{To be concluded.) 


Song Competition Prize Announcement. 

One hundred and eighty-four compositions have 
been sent to us in competition for the Prize of Five 
Pounds offered in April last, for the best musical 
setting of Wordsworth^ s ** Lucy,” The examination of 
so large a number of settings occupied no little time, 
but our greatest difficulty consisted in deciding between 
the three highest. These three had each a recommen- 
dation peculiar to itself. On the whole, we feel justified 
in awarding the Prize Henry Houseley, i8, 

Newstead Grove, Nottingham. We cannot, however, 
speak too highly of the musicianly character of Mr. 
Eaton Faning’S setting; or of the, poetic apprecia- 
tion of the words evinced by Miss Kate FusSelle, 
whose competition, if it had received more finish in 
technical detail, would certainly have obtained the prize 
on the score of suitability. The Editor would also 
very highly commend the settings, oM fairly equal in 
point of merit, of the following, composers .^Messrs. 
Myles Birket Foster {London), Walter Battison 
Haynes (i>/>wV); andG. Hermann Urn* 

The Editor begs to renand his that, in 

accordance with the published rutee, fie does not under- 
take to return the MSS> bfeompetifers^ 

It is hoped thaithe success/uf seng will be published 
in the next part cf the Mtbg^ne* '. 


Art-Nssdiuivorx Coupstjtioe^ 

')■ I ' 

The but day for7mtiving vmk under thitsktion is 
February isi, i88l. * 
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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

ROTHY, I 
wish to speak 
to you in my 
study,*' 

Sir Augus- 
tus, looking, 
if possible, 
stiflfer and 
more formal 
than usual, 
thus accosts 
poor, trem- 
bling little 
Dolly the fol- 
lowing morn- 
ing, as \he 
is leaving the 
breakfast- 
room. 

She knows perfectly well what is about to happen. 
In her pocket lies a letter, received that morning from 
Harry ; a wretched, disconsolate letter, telling her 
how his father will not hear of their engagement, 
how he pooh-poohs the whole affair as childish 
and silly, stinging his good-natured son almost to 
madness by the contempt he so unstintingly pours on 
him and his attainments, and finally absolutely for- 
bidding any communication or engagement whatever 
between him and Dolly. The letter concludes with 
ardent expressions of the writer’s affection, saying he 
shall always consider himself as bound to her, if 
they should not come together for twenty years. 
Many of the words are ill-spelt, the composition 
is bad, almost childish, but there is no mistaking the 
passionate loVe and devotion that breathes through 
every syllable. Dolly has cried over it and kissed it 
many times since eight o’clock this morning, and 
vowed to herself that she too will be true to Harry^ 
come what may. And now she is to confront her 
father. • 

So she follows him into his study, which is a counter- 
' part of himself, cold, dull, and formal, and stands like 
a prisoner at the bar, with downcast eyes, studying the 
pattern of the eaxpet^ whilst Sir Augustus ^aws a 
letter front his pocket, and proceeds to immerse himself 
in its cont^ts, 

AppaiMtly they are most complicated, judging by 
the way the businesslike-looking sheet of blue paper is 
read re-read, before he can make up his mind to 
put an end to Dolly's agonising suspense. 

At length, after what seems to her hours, but is in 
reality tnidbtes; he ^ears his throat, and pompously 
commences— 

^ I hRve this morning received a most extraordinary 
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letter from a certain Mr. Leonard, Dorothy, telling me 
that his son has had— a--the presumption to ask you 
to be his wife. He further goes on to give me every 
detail gf himself and his family, from which 1 gather 
that wi^ an ironical smile—*' they hardly belong to 
the crifH€ de la crinUy and finishes up with the still 
greater impertinence that nothing will induce him to 
allow the marriage, as his son is young and Yoolish, 
and you are only a child. How is it that I was never 
told of all this ? and how, again, is it that Mr. Bruce 
ever permitted such a thing as your engagement with 
a young man?” 

^ I meant to tell you to-day, papa, when 1 heard 
from— Harry." 

" Mr. Leonard, if you please.” 

" We could not help being intimate,” she continues, 
with a longing,- wistful look in her soft eyes. "We 
lived so near each other^ and we were always together 
as children, ever since I can remember. Indeed, 
Uncle Tom is not to blame.” 

She has drawn nearer to her father as she speaks, 
and her face has* assumed a pleading, beseeching ex- 
pression, which is utterly lost up&n Sir Augustus. 

" If Mr. Bruce is not to blame,” 'he says icily, *' 1 
presume you are, as the fault must lie somewhere. 
However, be that as it may, I must let that pass, and 
revert to the present. To begin with, allow me to 
inform you that even if Mr. Leonard senior were to do 
me the immense honour to permit his son to propose 
to me for your hand, with all the necessary formalitie:>, 
I should never countenance the marriage. The idea — 
the preposterous idea — of such a thing \ The young 
man must have behn mad ! ” 

And with these words Sir Augustus raises his dull 
eyes to his daughter's face, and looks at her critically 
as though to read her thoughts. 

The pretty, bright face looks troubled enough now. 
The brown velvety eyes are ready to fill with tears, 
the sweet, red-lipped mouth droops pathetically at the 
corners, but the contemplation of her fresh young 
beauty fails to move Sir Augustus. On the contrary, 
his heart hardens, as he rapidly considers the danger 
of these ^charms, whilst he waits, with a patience 
worthy of a better caus6, for an answer which will 
allow him to pass a certain noose he holds in 
readiness dexterously round her neck. 

"Never allow the marriage, papa?” she asks at 
length, when she has recovered her surpriM. " Not 
even when we are older? We can wait a long time, 
you know,” with a swift, coaxing little smile.'^ 

" Not if you waited till you were bod|.grey*headed,” 
he answers forcibly. 

.« Will you tell me why not?” she asks again, but 
timidly enough ihis time. 

"Why not?” he asks, rising in alt bis majesty* to 
commence one of what Ferdie calls his oratiojii^ tMs 
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it possibly Ppfqthy, that you should think that with 
this lettrir bcfo me"— pointing to Mr. Leonard's 
epist)e^^‘ I should evei: sanction an engagement with 
the Writer's son ? *6r again, even supposirfg that this 
letter had ieen written, do'you imaj^ne— extra- 
ordinarily ignorant as you are of what|is due to yourself 
—that 1 should ever permit a daughter of mine to 
marry a man of apparently the lowest origin? The 
young man must have lost his senses when he proposed 
to you, and you must have lost all feeling of self-respect 
when you accepted that proposal” a 

“ But, papa ” 

“No more, Dorothy, I have made up my mind.” 

“ But, papa, Harry is 

“ Once for all, I cannot allow you to continue the 
subject, so let me hear no more of Mr. Leonard. I 
write by this morning's post to inform his father how 
entirely 1 agree with his views, and with that I trust 
there will be a termination of this most ridiculQps 
affair.” 

“ May I not write to Har to Mr. Leonard ? ” 

“ If you brii^g me the letter to read. But, mind, it 
must 1^ the very last communication you hold with 
him.” 

“ Better that than nothing,” thinks Dolly, for the 
lime being almost crushed by her father's utter 
pitilcBsness. “Papa,” she adds aloud, “please do not 
read all 1 write. I want to tell you something. Harr)' 
says he will be true to me, if we have to wait twenty 
years. May I not say the same to him ? ” 

Something like a smile illumines Sir Augustus's coun- 
tenance as he prepares to answer this question, put to 
him in such perfect simplicity and good faith. It is the 
question he has been waitinj^ for all through the inter- 
view, and which is to bring forth from the recesses 
of his memory that noose so dexterously knotted for 
him this mornings by his wife. 

“ Well, yes,” he answers slowly and deliberately, as 
though making an immense coneq^sion ; “ you may 
say that if you choose, for although neither Mr. 
Leonard nor I ever intend to allow the marriage, still 
it may amuse you both to vow eternal constancy. If 
you therefore restrict yourself to renouncing Mr. 
Leonard, at the same time assuring him of your 
devoted constancy, and your firm intention of marry- 
ing no one el$e-*-which I fancy is the kind of thing 
disconsolate young ladies say on these occasions— I 
will kindly waive reading the letter. But before 
you leave this rooin, you must promise mg that it is 
the last you ever write to M;. Leonard.” 

“ Yes, I promise,” says poor little Dolly, with tears 
in her eyes and her voice ; and, strange to say, little 
as he knows of her, Sir Augustus feels no misgivings 
as to the iaithful keeping of this pfromise. 

“ Dorothy,'^ he skys once more, as he rises to his 
feet preparatory to terminating the inteifView, “ there 
is yet one thing I must exact, and that is that you 
breathe no syllable of your so-called engagement to a 
single creature in or out of this house. I would not 
^have Rose or Louisa know of it for the world;, they 
would be quite homfled to hear of such extraordinary 
proceedings as you and Mr. Leonard seem to have 


indulged in at Holme Regis. Therefore you must 
give me your word that you never mention the subject 
to any one but myself.” 

Dolly gives the desired promise, and is at last dis- 
missed from die room by a majestic wave of her 
father's hand. As she steps out into the hall, she 
meets Lady Travers. 

“Is papa in his room, dear?” she asks; and on 
Dolly responding in the affirmative, she opens the 
door and enters. 

“ It has arranged itself most admirably, my dear,” 
says Sir Augustus, advancing to meet his wife. “ Just 
as you foresaw. You are a wonderful woman, Lisa.” 

“ 3he has promised to be true to the young man for 
any length of time— is that it ? *' 

“ Yes, and she sends off the letter to him to that 
effect this morning. She has thus, ^ her own volun- 
tary act, placed a clog round her neck, which will, 
at any rate for many years to come, prevent her 
marrying any one else. We could ill spare ” 

“Hush, dear !” qnswers Lisa, “You do not sanc- 
tion the marriage, that is sufficient. Give me the old 
man's letter to read again. How splendidly he has 

pl^ed into 1 mean, how well he has behaved in the 

matter. Those sort of people have often an immense 
deal of pride.” * 

Meanwhile, Dolly sits up-stairs in her room, trying 
to compose a letter to Harry. It is a lengthy business, 
for her poor little heart is full ; and the preliminaries 
consist 6f a good cry, the re-reading of both Uncle 
Tom’s and Harry’s letters, and the spoiling of half 
a dozen sheets of paper, in the attempt to frame an 
epistle which is to say neither too much nor too little, 
but which is to convey to Harry her unalterable love 
and devotion, come what may. 

A crushing sense of desolation, and a wild yearning 
for Holme Regis, and Uncle Tom’s loving protection, 
are the two sensations of wfiich she feels the most 
conscious as her pen travels ovtr the paper, and she 
mentally rehearses her interview with her father, 
thinking of all the potent arguments she left unsaid, 
all the eloquent entreaties she failed to make use 
of. A knock at the door, and a message that the 
morning's post-bag is just going, brings her letter to 
a hasty but fervent conclusion. So she hands the 
momentous epistle to the servant who is waiting for it, 
and watches him as he walks down the drive till 
her eyes are blurred with tears, and she. can no 
longer discern the brown leather bag which contains 
her own written assurance “ that she may not marry 
Harry, but at the same time she will be true until 
death to him.” 

With a slow, heavy step she turns from the window 
to commence in earnest her'new hbme-lifr-bound to 
a man she may not marry. 

Lady Travers is unususdly sertoe that jday, and 
espeoidly graeiotts to DoBy, when she finds her. seated 
in the schoolroom with Rose and Lou reading Racine’s 
“Athalie,” whilst Ferdie tranquilly knits his little 
brows in the comer over bis sums, ./Augustus, 
seated on the fiopr, cons Latin verl^. . Ithe room, 
too, looks morVcemfortable than usual ; the ink-spots 
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arc less perceptible, and there are several bouquets 
of flowers on the tables and mantelpiece. 

So Lady Travers advances to Dolly, kisses her 
fervently on the forehead, and squeezes her hand ; 
and Dolly lobks gratefully in her face, and feels that 
here, at any rate, she has one friend. 

Truth to say, she is not paying any attention to 
Racine’s long,' and just now inexpressibly wearisome, 
phrases and polished diction, for her thoughts are 
with Harry, and when not with him are rehearsing 
the scene with her father over and over again, some- 
times oddly enough wandering off in the direction of 
the Lodge and her interview with Lady Travers yester- 
day, which was disappointingly tame and unexciting, 
and that pleasant walk home in the gloaming with 
Joan and Mr. Ingram. The result is that Racine is 
more or less mangled, as Rose and Lou drone out 
their parts ii^a dull, unvarying monotone, and Dolly 
strikes'* in feebly from time ta time, but always in the 
wrong place. 

The sound of wheels rouses them all three, and 
they look out of window to see Lady Travers get 
into her pony-carriage, and drive swiftly down the 
drive out of sight, whereupon Rose, awakened to life, 
shuts up the book with a bang, and shouts— 

“ Hurrah 1 we shall have lunch to ourselves now. 
How we will plague Dolly ! ” 

It is quite true. No one appears at luncheon, and 
Dolly presides over that meal, and finds that Rose 
and Lou with their mother and without her are very 
different girls. They patronisingly promise, however, 
to take her round the village this afternoon, show her 
the church, and introduce her to the rector’s wife, 
who is quite devoted to Ferdie. Dolly acquiesces 
gladly. .She feels so wretched that s}ie longs to go 
somewhere to find relief from her own thoughts, 
besides which she would much like to make Mrs. 
Graham’s acquaintance. 

So with a long, long letter to Uncle Tom, written 
as bravely as she can under the circumstances, but 
which nevertheless piakes Aunt Mary cry, and Mr. 
Bruce use rather warmer language with respect to Sir 
Augustus than is perhaps justifiable in a clergyman, she 
sallies forth to the village with the children. Through' 
the plantation at the back of the house there runs a 
winding path which leads straight to the Rectory and 
church, the tall, graceful spire of which they can see 
gleaming amidst the trees as they thread their way 
through the brushwood ; and Ferdie chatters inces- 
santly, relating to Dolly all the quaint legends and 
fairy tales of German lore which appeal so vividly to 
his* imagination. Dolly lets him talk, thankful that 
he does not require an answer, for she could ill have 
borne ah examination in Grimm or Hans Andersen 
i'4St now. And so absorbed is she in her own un- 
pleasant; reflections, that she does not notice wheii he 
8udd(^ breaks^off and raises his head to listen. 

hbiar'Some one,’^ he exclaims— "ho, two people ; 
they are talking together. I wonder who they are?’’ 
and Fenylle, who is the most inveterate little gossip, 
bids the .boy^ who is drawing his chair stop whilst he 
listens. 


“ Some of the men about the place, 1 dare say,” 
answers Dolly absently. " Let us go on, Ferdie dear, 
and you finish your story.*’^', 

"Well, the poor little glH was cleverer than her 
wicked step-mother, and she ma^ii^, the prince after 
all, and they lived, very happily ever' afterwards. Is 
not that the end, Lon 

" 1 really do not know ; I cannot remember all 
those silly stories. Why, here is Anile ! as two paths 
converge, and Anne emerges from the one, as they 
do/rom the other. . 

’^Ah ! Anne, it was you I . heard talking,” says 
Ferdie. "Who were you conversing with?” and 
he looks at her maliciously with' his bright, restless 
eyes, for he and Anne are old enemies. But his cousin 
does not condescend to answer him. 

" How d’ye do, Dolly?” she says. " So you did not 
come to the lunch ; it was very pleasant. I am on 
my way home now, whilst Joan has gone as usual 
to worry that poor, aggrieved woman, Mrs. Graham, 
about some petty parish detail.” 

" 'Fhe Iqnch,” answers Dolly, " what lunch ? ” 

" With the guns, my dear, of course.” 

"Oh I I knew nothing about it. I have been with 
the children, and we are now on our way to the 
Rectory.” 

"Who were you talking to, Anne?” interrupts 
Ferdie again, in a grave, inquisitorial voice. “ Shall 
I guess ? ” ' • 

" I wish, Dolly,” says his cousin, " that you would 
take this child in hand. If I had anything to do with 
him, 1 should faithfully follow King Solomon's advice, 
and punish him every day of his life.”' 

" Oh, you coward ! And I can’t walk ; for shame ! 
I know who you w^re talking to — the fascinating 
baron. Ha, ha, ha ! ” 

" bo be quiet, Ferdie, you are extremely rude,” says 
Dolly, pretending not to sec Anne’s heightened colour, 
and the spiteful look that comes into her eyes, as she 
calmly asserts that she was conversing with the 
Wrangham gardener about some cuttings, after which 
rhe bids a hasty adieu, and beats a retreat. 

" She was talking to the baron, I know she was, 
and why should she not say so?” persists Ferdie, 
whereupon Dolly reads him a protracted lecture on 
his rudeness and pertness to his elders, and he re- 
lapses into sulkiness until they reach the Rectory. 

Mrs. Graham receives them with enthusiasm. She 
is a small, good-tempered, bustling woman, with a 
certain amount of energy of her own, which occasion- 
ally causes her to run counter to Joan, although she 
knows perfectly well that she must eventually succumb 
to the latter’s strong, imperious will. 

Just now Joan is seated in the drawing-room, with 
a pile of account books by her sideb and rows of names 
in front of her. She looks grave ^nd bqs)s and gives 
Dolly and the children only a little nod of recogni- 
tion, returning at once to the absorbing task before 
her, while Mrs. Graham orders plum-cake, and pro- 
duces some barley-sugar forTerdie, which causes ,hfs 
cousin to murmur, " Nasty, sticky stuff ! ” between her 
figures. 
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** So I hear, my dear Miss Travers, that you arc 
going to be very good, and help me in the parish and 
with the Sunday-school, commences Mrs. Graham to 
Dolly ; “ it is very kind of you ; but Lady Travers 
tells me you are accustomed to the work, as you have 
been living with a clergyman and his wife.” 

“ Yes, 1 have,” responds Dolly, “ and I shall be very 
glad to do anything I can.” 

** Six and eight are fourteen, and— She can take the 
organ,” laconically puts in Joan, and relapses again 
into figures. / 

** 1 used to play it at home,” answers Dolly, with 
radiant face, and Mrs. Graham seizes her hands with 
delight. 

That is an immense comfort ; that simplifies matters 
wonderfully, does it not, Joan?” 

“Mrs. Graham,” says Ferdie, with his mouth full 
of barley-sugar, “ you must not put upon Dolly, she 
is a dear little girl. Don’t you think her awfully 
pretty?” 

“ Oh ! Ferdie, you little goose, do not talk such 
nonsense,” says poor, blushing Dolly, as Mrs. Graham 
responds heartily— 

“ Indeed I do ; and I will not put upon her at all, 
th.it 1 promise you.” 

“Ferdie, be quiet,” says Joan sharply, shutting up 
her copy-books with a decided bang of relief. “ Now 
for business. Mrs. Graham, I am at your orders.” 

This means that Joan intends to settle What Dolly 
is to do or not* to do in the parish, and after a slight 
attempt at resistance Mrs. Graham gives in, whilst 
Joan produces pencil and paper, and rapidly sketches 
a plan of the duties to devolve on her cousin. 

Thus drawn up, ^hey look .rather formidable, and 
Dolly, with visions of the carrying on of her education 
that Aunt Mary has so frequently impressed on her, 
mildly suggests that at present she has to be a good 
deal in the schoolroom. Joan, who thinks nothing of 
rising before six every morning, shrugs her shoulders 
and niurmurs something about “ lazy people,” where- 
upon Ferdie springs to the rescue, declaring with his 
usual plain-speaking that Dolly shall not be bullied *. 
Mrs. Graham supports him, and Joan, sorely agams. 
her will, is vanquished, but she does not like it. 

Tea and fruit for Ferdie put an amicable end to the 
discussion, and, by the time they are ready to take 
their leave, Joan has so far recovered her serenity as 
to propose to walk a part of the way home with her 
cousins, as their road is the same for a short distance. 
Just as they emerge from the Rectory, they meet Mr. 
Ingram. 

“ I have been sent in quest of you young people,” 
he says gravely. “ I am afraid. Miss Travers to 
Dolly— “that you have been leading them into mis- 
chief.” 

Dolly smiles for the first* time this afternoon. 

“ On the contrary, they have been my leaders.” 

“ Why were you not at the lunch to-day ? ” he ask5. 

“ I had prepared a complete catalogue of questions in 
ndtural history to ask you.” 

“ I did not know anything about it,” answers Dolly, 
not , perceiving that Joan has never spoken, and is 


walking moody and silent with her particular aversion. 
Rose. “ I had my lunch at home.” 

“ You must come next time. It is very pleasant on 
a beautiful day like this.” 

“I should like it immensely, but, you know”— con- 
fidentially— “ I don’t think I am quite come out yet” 

Mr. Ingram bursts out laughing, at the same time 
begging Dolly’s pardon for so doing. 

“What constitutes coming out?” he asks-^“ eating 
luncheon in a field? If so, Rose and Lou must be 
very much come out, for to my certain knowledge I 
have lunched with them three times al fresco this 
autumn.” 

“ Good-bye, Dolly,” says Joan abruptly, as their 
paths diverge, and she nods to the rest of the party. 

“ You will let me see you home, Miss Travers ?” says 
Mr. Ingram, for the first time becoming aware that 
Joan is not quite herself. 

“ Really, it is not in the least necessary,” almost 
rudely. “ I walk about at all hours by myself,” and 
before he can make any answer she rapidly turns the 
corner towards the lodge. 

Mr. Ingram smiles serenely, quite content to act as 
escort to the children division. * By the time they 
reach home, Dolly has almost forgotten to be miserable, 
and actually runs up-stairs two steps at a time. 

“ 1 think you are wanted down-stairs in the library,” 
says Mr. Ingram, speaking at a venture, as he parts 
from her in the hall. “It seems that Lady Travers and 
the count have been hatching some theatrical plot 
between them, and the discussion was in full swing at 
luncheon-time.” 

When, however, ten minutes later Dolly puts in an 
appearance in the library, she finds a solemn silence 
reigning, and receives a playful reprimand from Lady 
Travers for having stayed out so« late, accompanied by 
a whispered request that she would just see after the 
children. She complies of course, and is conveniently 
imprisoned in the schoolroom until the dressing-bell 
rings. But to-night no Mr. Ingram appears. 

CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

IN THE PLANTATION, 

Dolly has been at home a whole month — to her it 
seems years — and has taken her place in thq family, 
guided thereto by Lady Travers’ invisible hand. 

^ That place is the schoolroom, 'and if her step- 
mother’s hand had been of iron, instead of the softest 
and whitest in the world, it could not more effectually 
have settled Dolly into the niche intended for her. 
The clever, scheming woman has fully taken in, from 
the first, that her step-daughter’s warm, affectionate 
nature may be turned to excellent account, and that 
Ferdie must be the medium through whom the desir- , 
able result is to be brought about. 

The child simply worships his new sister^ whom he 
alternately- tyrannises over or caresses, and Dolly 
returns his love witlv interest. The long looked-for 
and expected governess has never arrived; she is 
apparently quite unattainable, but “dear littfe Dolly,” 
as Lady Travers fondly calls her, almost supplies hu 
place. 
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During this month her duties have quietly accumu- 
lated, she herself knows not how, until at the present 
moment her whole day is spent with the children. 
She likes her ^ work, is fond of her step-mother and 
brothers and sisters, and the constant and engrossing 
occupation is perhaps the best thing for her under her 


little chande of it Harry’s name is never mentioned ; 
no word from him ever reaches her ; for Sir Augustus 
has at once and sternly interdicted any correspondence 
with his daughter, on pain of the letters being either 
opened, or altogether suppressed. 

In this dearth o^ news and sympathy, the frequent 
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present circumstances. She has literally hardly a budget from her old home becomes doubly precious 
minute to herself, aU her leisure time being devoted to but even Uncle Tom-at Sir Augustus' express wish-^ 
taking Ferdie’s portrait in chalk— a process which rarely mentions Harry's name, and gives but scant 
affords Unbounded satisfaction to that vainest of little information as to his movements. ^ 
boyi-and in writing long letters to Hohne Regis, and There has been much coming and going at Wranir 
consequently she is fairly happy. ham during these weeks. Sir Augustus and Udv 

She is young and hopeful, and it seems to her that, Travers have been away for two or three days at a 
if only she and Harry agree to wait patiently, their lime, staying with friends for shooting Mr Ingram 
respective parents must come round in time. She has has been backwards and forwards, and 'the count and 
need of all her courage, for at present there seems the baron return to-day for the tableaux thtUiave 
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been the subject of so much talk, after three weeks’ 
absence. 

Dolly and Mr. Ingram have become the firmest 
friends over poor little Ferdie’s couch. The school- 
room tea has been often enlivened by his presence, 
Rose and' Lou called to account for insubordination to 
their youthful governess, and Ferdie’s outbreaks of 
passion suppressed with a firm hand. Dolly is hardly 
aware how much she enjoys these evenings, and 
occasionally wonders at her own hilarity, remember- 
ing that not so very long ago she said to herself, that 
if she were separated from Harry she could never be 
happy again. 

She knows that^Ir. Ingram is exceedingly pleasant 
and amusing, that his friendly criticisms on Ferdie's 
picture, the half-hour's music after tea, the stories 
told by the firelight are a most agreeable change 
after French and Latin verbs ; but she has no idea 
that he is accustomed to be made much of, and highly 
thought of, in the various towns he has passed through 
in the course of his diplomatic career. Had she been 
less ignorant, she might have wondered that a man of 
his age and talents should find the smallest pleasure 
in sitting in a rather comfortless schoolroom with a 
number of children. But she docs not reflect on the 
matter at all, except to remember that they are all 
delighted when he does come, and that his appear- 
ance is a signal for the limited hospitality at her 
command, in the shape of extra good tea, and hot, 
buttered toast. 

Perhaps it is this perfect simplicity that attracts 
Geoffrey Ingram. He has had plenty of flattery and 
praise from women of. all ages and all ranks, since the 
days that Lady Travers used to take him about with 
her, and call him ^*hcr handsome boy,” until now, 
that he is heartily tired of it all. To receive a warm, 
outspoken welcome, such as Dolly accords him, not be- 
cause he is good-looking, or the fashion, or is seen at 
the best houses— accompanied by no downcast eyes, 
or self-conscious looks— is almost a novelty, and just 
now he seems to find it a very pleasant one. His 
good heart, which makes him so kind to Fcrdie, 
so. paternally interested in Rose and Lou, has in a 
great measure prevented his being spoilt, and has 
called forth his sympathy for Dolly, independently 
of the attraction of her sweet, liquid brown eyes, her 
fair fresh beauty, and the charm of her unsophisti- 
cated ways and manners. 

The schpolroom, too, is no longer the dreary spot it 
once was. Dolly’s portfolio of sketches has been ran- 
sacked, its contents mounted on cardboard adorned 
with bright borders, and the walls ornamented with 
them, to Ferdie’s wild delight. Lady Travers has no 
objection to Mr. Ingram’s visits to the schoolroom. 
She has made up her mind that he will marry either 
Joan or a certain lovely German countess at Berlin, 
and is, therefore, harmless ; and in her own personal 
favour he has been deposed long since. 

So it comes to pass that on this frosty, crisp 
November afternoon, when Dolly is walking home 
^froavjher organ practice, her thoughts are far away 
from Holme Regis, and are dwelling unpleasantly *on 


the fact that Joan’s manner to her has strangely 
altered of late. At the Dowager. Lady Travers’ re- 
quest, she has paid frequent' visits to the Lodge, and 
is always received with kindness by the poor invalid, 
with whom she is an immense favourite. But with 
Joan it is otherwise. Her formeV warm,' brusque 
manner has given way to one of studied reserve, her 
love of interference occasionally breaking bounds, but 
only to be checked at once. It puzzles Dolly, and she 
has just resolved she will ask her cousin how she has 
offended her, when she is . startled by hearing a foot- 
step behind her, and, looking round to see who it is— 
for it is getting dark, and the plantation is lonely — 
recognises, with a thrill of delight, a well-known face 
and figure emerging from among the trees. 

“ Oh, Harry ! my dear, dear Harry ! ” and the two 
little hands are thrust out in eager welcome — “how 
did you come here ? ” And there is as much crying 
as laughing in the voice, for she does not know her- 
self how much she has yearned for Holme Regis and 
all its belongings during this long, long month. 

But she does not blush as she welcomes him as 
though he were her very dear brother, the look of 
eager joy is that of a sister, the bright smile has no 
tinge of shyness in it. But with Harry it is very dif- 
ferent. There is nothing brotherly about him. No 
brother ever looked at a sister as though his life hung 
on her lips, as though his whole future lay mirrored in 
her eyes. 

“ My darling ! my own .sweet Dolly ! oh, how I 
have hungered for yo*ur face ! ” he ejaculates, still 
looking at her with that devouring gaze, which 
somehow sends a thrill of pain to her heart, plea- 
sant and delightful as it is to be worshipped once 
more, and makes her give a little nervous kugh. 

“You look pale, my sweet,” and Harry glances 
cautiously around him, and seeing or hearing no- 
thing but the little birds who are twittering over- 
head, he stoops to kiss the sweet lips that have 
so often met his in sisterly embrace. 

“ Oh, Harry ! ” with a little gasp 'and a blush, 
“ take care ; some one will see us and ” 

“Hang Mrs. Grundy,” says Harry, with all his old 
manner; “you know you arc mine, Dolly. Not All 
the fathers or mothers or stepmothers in the British 
Isles can separate us if we are only true to each 
other, and that we have promised to be, if it is for 
twenty years— have we not, my queen ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

They are walking together now up jmd down 
between the rows of young larch^ ; no one is near, 
for it is getting very cold, and* most sensible people 
are gone home to their firesides. ' 

“ I have just one quarter of an hour,” says Harry, 
as he looks at his watch ; “ one quattbr of an houllr in 
paradise, Do^y, and then ” • 

“ Only a quarter of an hour, Har^ 1 How sh^l we 
say all we have to say in a quarter of an hour? 

• “ I do not know, darling, how you will manage. I 
have very little to say except' ' Dolly, I love yo ^ ! ’ and. 
I have said that for the last twelve years, I think.” 

•* Oh, Harry, if we .were only at hoitie at -Holme 
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Regis ! It is just tea-time there, and we would go in | which all his life he has fought against, and spoken of 
to the dear old drawing-room, and find Uncle Tom as worse thafli banishment, at the same time abandon- 
and Aunt Mary waiting for us ; and 1 would make ing his long-cherished scfiome of entering the army, 
your tea, and give you four lumps of sugar in it as a and all for love of hcfi Dolly calls heroism, and to a 
great treat, and——'* a little uncontrollable sob stifles certain degree so it is. For Harry is not of the stuff 
the rest of the sentence. Harry puts his arm round of which heroes are made^ nor has his education been 
her, and draws her close, close to himself.^ . such as to make him ono ; therefo« she knows how 

‘‘Are you homesick, my darling? Are you not deeply he must love her to cause him to make such 
happy? TeU me about your present life, my pretty resolutions, and again she feds t^l- thrill of pain as 
one.” she turns her tearful fafee to him, and cries pas- 


“ Tell me first and her voice is firm and com- 
posed, as she passes her hand caressingly through 
his arm — “ tell me first, how did you come here ? 

“ By tiain from Oxford this morning, and I have 
been skulking about the place looking for you ever 
since until now. kfiad half a mind to walk boldly up 
to the. house, and ask for you, only I thought Sir 
Augustus might show me the door.*' 

“ I wish you had, and yet I do not know. But I do 
dislike walking here with you in secret, as though we 
were two criminals.” 

“You can tell your father that you met me, and 
walked with me, Dolly, if you like. I may never do it 
again.*’ 

“ Yes, 1 will tell him. I am not ashamed of it,” 
defiantly. “ And now we will enjoy our tiny quarter 
of an hour. Was Mr. Leonard very angry, Harry ? ” 

“ Yes, very angry. But he was simply furious when 
your father's answer came. He said nothing on earth 
should induce him, under any circumstances what- 
ever, to allow me to marry the daughter of the man 
who had composed that letter. But it is no good tell- 
ing you all he said, Dolly ; you know a little what my 
father is like, and that he can say nasty things if he 
chooses.” 

“ Poor dear Harry ! ” 

“ But I do not mind, darling. If you agree to it, we 
will marry each other somehow yet I do not mean 
to say that I shall ask you to live in a garret with me, 
but I hope by extraordinarily good conduct with a 
comical smile— “ by reading hard at Oxford, by giving 
up smoking, which he abominates, and finally by con- 
senting to go into that business in Derbyshire, which, 
as you know, I have hitherto refused to do, to move 
my father's heart to allow me to re-propose in due 
form for you one day to Sir Augustus.” 

As Harry stands there in the fading November 
light, with his square figure, his short burly hair, 
frank blue eyes, wide mouth, and good-humoured 
smile, a fair type of a young Englishman, but by no 
means of the aristocratic young Englishman, few 
people would give him credit for many higher quali- 
ties th^ good-humour, light-heartedness, and general 
ami^foUtty^ but in the speech he has just made Dolly 
redognisea a heroism which speaks volumes for his 
love, aid fills her eyes with tears . 

She perhaps alone knows what business, with its 
its irksome details, its wearisome routine, 
^ will be to Harry, who has seldom sat still in his life, 
and to whom 6ut-door amusements and physical exer- 
cise are as necessary as the very air be breathes. That 
be shofild meivtion so quietly going into that business 


sionately— 

“You shall not, Harry, you shall not do anything of 
the kind. You may read as much as you please, that 
I do not object to ** — with a little smilej-“ but go and 
be shut up in a black, smoky town, which you hate 
and detest, for me— no indeed, darling, you shall 
not.” 

“ I would go to the Black Hole of Calcutta for you, 
Dolly,” he answers, quite simply, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world, and Dolly feels 
appalled at the love she has awakened. 

“ I know you would, dear,” she responds, “ you love 
me a great deal too well ; but, Harry, I love you too, 
and I will not accept such sacrifices at your hands.” 

Harry bursts out laughing. 

“ Well done, Dolly. You do not know how pretty 
you looked when you made that grand speech ; but 
although you have always had. your own way hitherto, 

I mean to have mine this time, and”— seriously— “ if 
I may win you I shall mind neither smoke, dirt, nor any 
other disagreeable. Once we are married, with our 
respective parents* consent, we shall be rith enough to 
afford a nice, pretty home out of the black, smoky 
town ; and work, I suppose ” — with a sigh — “ is good 
for every one.” 

“ Begin by working at Oxford, dear ; that will please 
Mr. Leonard. You know how much he thinks of 
learning. Now; if you were only Maggie.’* 

“ Ah, if I only were I But now, my sweet, do you 
know 1 must really go } ** and before she can resist, he . 
has taken her in his arms and kissed her once, twice, 
thrice, as though he could never, never part from her. 

“ You will be true to me, Dolly?” he asks, with the 
suspicion of a sob in his voice. 

“ Always, dear.** 

“ Against all obstacles and hindrances ?*' 

“ Against the whole world.” 

“ My brave little darling ! And now, good-bye, for 
the last time, for I have not a minute to spare ; " and 
so saying he draws her close to him, whilst Dolly 
whispers into his ear a few words, which bring a 
softened reverent glow into, the blue. eyes, as he 
answers her in the same low key. 

Another minute, and he has tom himself away, and 
is- running at full speed down the path to catch his 
train. 

“How cold it is,” thinks, Dolly,’ how dark and 
dreary 1” and she shivers, as she stands watching his 
receding form, whilst the big tears trickle slowly down 
her cheeks. It must be very late, and slfo ought to be 
home long ago for the .scboolroorn tea. What is that 
noise she hears ? It sounds like the faint riistlr^g of 
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a dress. Can any one have seen or heard them ? She 
is getting nervous and silly ; no doubt it was only a 
rabbit or hare scudding across the ferns ; she had 
better get home as fast as she can, for her boy will be 
waiting for her. 

So she walks towards the house with downcast eyes, 
thinking, thinking of all that she and Harry have said 
to each other, of how dearly he loves her, and that she 
and he have promised to be true to one. another for all 
time^ A few flakes of snow falling lightly on hat and 
jacket recall her to herself, and make her hurry her 
steps as she crosses the high road, and turns into the 
little kitchen-garden gate. 

Some one— a man— is in front of her. She knows 
him at once. J'here is no mistaking that firm, free 
step, that head thrown slightly back, that coat that 
fits so perfectly and yet so easily, that je ne sais 
quoi that stamps him at any distance as a well-bred 
Englishman. 

“ Has he grown taller ?*’ thinks Dolly. “ How well 
his clothes fit him 1 ” and involuntarily she sees before 
her Harry’s indifferently-made suit. Mr. Ingram’s is 
of the same identical pattern yet 

But Mr. Ingram has heard the click of the gate, and 
has turned back. 

“ What a long practice to-day,” he says, as he takes 
her gloveless hand — her gloves have disappeared, into 
Harry’s pocket she suspects— “ why, you ar^ cold!” 
and he looks down on the little pink fingers, which he 
still retains in his warm, firm grasp. 

Dolly feels dumb and stupid. She is cold, very 
cold, yet she only answers ** Yes ” in a very doubtful 
way, while she commences nervously brushing the 
snowflakes off her jacket. 

Mr. Ingram unfolds an umbrella, which he holds 
over her. “ We had better make the best of our way 
home ” he says ; “fortunately we have not far to go, 
and it is not at present a heavy fall. I have just 
walked up from the station, as I missed the train I 
ought to have come by at luncheon-time.” 

“ Yes.” She seems to have absolutely no other word 
at her command. 

From under the umbrella he gives hpr a swift, keen 
glance. 

“No organ to-morrow,” h^ says ; “you have had 
enough of it for to-day.” And before she can answer 
— “How have the tableaux arranged themselves?” 
he asks. “Have they finished wrangling over 
them?” 

“ I do not know,” says Dolly ; “ Lady Travers says 
they are to be a surprise to the audience.” 

“ Audience ! ” he exclaims ; “ but you take a part in 
them now, do you not ? ” 

“ Oh ! no.” 

“Ah I I forgot. You are not out yet, are you ? ” 

Dolly smiles. “ You will never foiget that speech,” 
she says. “But do you know, Mr. Ingram quite 
eagerly now— “Ferdie is to be allowed to sit up tin 
the end.” 

“ Is he ? Poor little lad, I am glad of that. He 
will thoroughly enjoy it. Who managed that, 1 
wonder ? ” and again he looks her in the face* 


I “ I asked Lady Travers if he might, and she con- 
sented.” 

Dolly does not mention that consent was given 
on condition that she should sit by Ferdie through- 
out the evening, and keep his unruly little tongue in 
order. 

“ You are Ferdie’s guardian angel,” he says kindly, 
and Dolly blushes, she knows not why. 

But by this time they hgve reached the front door, 
and as they cross the hall a hum of voices reaches 
them from the library, telling of the arrival of the ex- 
pected guests. 

“ Tell Ferdie I shall come and see him soon,” says 
Mr. Ingram, as he parts from Dolly at the foot of the 
staircase. “Meanwhile I must go and pay my 
respects to my lady.” 

CHAPTER THE TENTH. 

TABLEAUX. 

It is past nine o’clock. Time; thinks Dolly, who is 
not dining down-stairs this evening, that she should 
descend with F erdie and the other children, and take 
up her post in the drawing-room before the guests 
arrive. 

Her toilette has been very lengthy. It has been 
completed to the running accompaniment of Harry’s 
looks and words, which have not served to accelerate 
her actions, and it has been disturbed by the idea that 
her black dress is shabby, and not fit for the occasion. 

“ I suppose it does not much signify,” she murmurs 
to herself, “ for I am only in the schoolroom as yet, 
and no one knows me ; but it /s shabby ; ” and ruefully 
she surveys the creases that time and service have 
worn in this, her best evening dress. Moreover, she 
has nothing wlierewith to light it up. The little jewel- 
lery she possesses is of an insignificant description ; 
the flowers she gathered this afternoon look frostbitten 
and wretched, and with them she is come to the end of 
her resources. Just at this juncture there is a knock 
at the door. 

“ Come in,” cries Dolly ; and Rose enters, flushed , 
and handsome, her dark hair and eyes set off by the 
pale lemon-coloured muslin she wears, her thick hair / 
dressed to perfection by Lady Travers’ skilful maid, , 
and in her hand, oh ! such lovely flowers. 

“ Oh I Rose, how nice you look 1 ” exclaims Dolly, 
in admiration. “ I am sure you ought to be put into 
the tableaux.” 

Rose looks pleased and self-conscious. 

“ I have brought you these flowers from Ferdie,” 
she says,vholding^ up her bouquet of choice hothouse 
blossoms. 

“From Ferdie? Why, where did he get them? 
What beauties they are 1 ” 

“ 1 think Geoffrey gave them to him* At any rate, 
here they are.” 

“The darling ! ” ejaculates Dolly, “how thoughtful 
he is ! They are just what 1 wanted to light up my 
poor old dress* No ; don’t go away. Rose 1 want you 
to help me.” ' 

So Rose sits down, looking on with som; astonish- 
ment, whilst Dolly sets to work to manipulate the 
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lovely flowers that lie under her hand. Roses, stepha- 
notis/i bignonias, geraniums, maidenhair fern ; they 
are all exquisite and fresh, and the deft little fingers 
fasten them in here, and weave them together there, 
in a manner truly magical to lazy Rose. 

It does not take long, and Dolly turns to her looking* 
glass with a smile of satisfaction. 

That is an improvement,” she says, heaving i. si^^h 
of contentment ; “ that sweet little Ferdie, how he 
'always thinks of me ! ” 

“Well, so he ought,” answers Rose bluntly; “you 
are always thinking of him?’ 

Dolly has taken the rest of the flowers and made 
them up into two charming little sprays, one of which 
she now fastens (Jbquettishly in Rose’s dress, reserving 
the other for Lou ; and thus adorned they all three 
descend into the drawing-room, where they find Ferdie 
already extended on a small sofa, and occupying an 
excellent position. 

The room is almost empty, save for the presence of 
one or two ladies who do not take part in the tableaux, 
and who arc gathered round Ferdie, who, gorgeous in 
black velvet, and Spanish rose-point collar and cuffs, 
that set off his delicate features, his rose-leaf skin, to 
perfection, and feeling as vain as any peacock, is con- 
versing with them as though he were at least thirty, 
putting forth all his attractions, and causing them 
undisguised amusement. 

As the three girls enter, he introduces Dolly with a 
ridiculous little air of patronage, as though she were 
his own private property, and drawing a chair for her 
to his side, says graciously — 

“ She is' my eldest sister, you know, but whilst we 
were all abroad, she stayed in England to be educated, 
and now she is come home.” 

They are nice, kind-hearted people, Lady Mary 
Baillic and Mrs. Grin^tone, and they turn to Dolly, 
asking her a few questions, till the little group feels 
quite* at home, and begins to talk almost as much as 
the busy people behind the portieres. 

For behind those curtains the whole mystery of 
the tableaux is* being enacted, and it is not absolute 
peace that reigns there. Once or twice Joan’s voice 
is heard a little louder than it should be, but Lady 
Travers’ tones are never heightened, and now she 
steps out from between the curtains, and advances 
into the drawing-room to receive her company and 
see that all is right there. 

She gives Dolly her usual sweet, chastened smile, 
and strokes Ferdie’s cheek caressingly, as she gently 
pushes his couch to the further end of the room, 
motioning to Dolly to follow, whilst she turns to Lady 
Mary. 

“ So good of you, dear Lady Mary, to excuse me for 
so long!” she says. “ I see you have been making 
friends with my chicks, and with my poor invalid 
child;” and she looks at Ferdie with a world of 
sorrow in her blue eyes. 

But Ferdie does not respond. He is indignant at 
being removed from the admirable position he had 
taken uj for himself, and he particularly dislikel to be 
egUed ai^ “invalid child,” He is on the verge of 


I answering disrespectfully when a diversion is effected 
by the entrance of the gentlemen from the dining- 
room and the first ring of the door-bell. 

Lady Travers has just tiq^e to send the count and 
the baron, as they are advancing to greet Dolly, 
behind the portieres, when Mr., Mrs., and the Misses 
Robertson are announced, and the pale girls, accom- 
panied by a pale father and mother, advance into the 
room, where Lady Travers welcomes them, and Sir 
Augustus, looking as though his collars were esttra 
high and had been given a double allowance of 
starch, solemnly marshals them into some of the 
chairs set for the company, where they sit in solitary 
grandeur, for the present well cut off from every one. 

“ It is quite a small affair,” murmurs Lady Travers, 
coming up presently, and seating herself for a few 
minutes by the side of her colourless guest ; “ merely 
a few impromptu tableaux, got up on the spur of the 
moment by our friend Count Emstein von Ernstein." 

“ Yes, just so,” responds Mrs. Robertson. “ For- 
eigners are so clever at all that kind of thing.” 

“ And afterwards,” continues Lady Travers in a stage 
whisper, as though she were confiding a secret of 
importance to Mrs. Robertson’s ear, gnd with a slight 
uplifting of the eyebrows, “we hope to have some really 
choice music.” 

“ Exactly,” again agrees Mrs. Robertson, quite un- 
moved by this inviting prospect, though she has an 
uncomfortable seqsation that she ought to show more 
joy at such an unexpected treat. “ My girls will 
thoroughly enjoy it ; they are so musical. What a 
pretty daughter you have just brought out !” 

“ No, not brought out yet , she is still in the school- 
room ; but 1 hope to present her next May, so that site 
should make her in London.” 

And then there is a fresh arrival, and Lady Travers 
has to remain at her post by the door, and Mrs. 
Robertson is no longer the centre of a waste of un- 
occupied chairs. 

“ How beautiful Lady Travers looks I ” remarks 
Dolly to Geoffrey Ingram, who is standing by her 
side, talking now to her, now to Lady Mary Baillie ; 
and there is no dissentient voice, for Lady Travers 
is beautiful this evening. Her dress is a marvellous 
combination of maroon velvet, tea-rosc-coloured silk, 
and white lace, her golden hair is lighted up with 
diamond stars — poor Dorothy’s diamonds — ^her white 
throat is imprisoned. in gossamer lace, her beautiful 
arms encased in glittering bracelets. 

Sir Augustus, stiff and solemn, watches her glide 
from group to group in the crowd, saying always the 
. right thing to each person, from the stars of the first 
magnitude down to the poor shrinking little wife of the 
curate of the neighbouring parish, whom she wins to 
everlasting gratitude by remembering, wi^ a kind of 
royal graciousness, how many children she ha*s, amd 
when the baby recovered from the measles. Others 
have asked afler her olive-branches this evening, but 
no one has taken the trouble to recollect that baby 
alone had the measles, ^whilst the others were recover- 
ing from chicken-pox. » 

But Lady Travers never forgets j and Sir 
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Ancaster, looking at his own shy, dowdy little wife, in 
whose veins flows some of the bluest blood in Eng- 
land, wonders how a Miss Baskervillc, of no particular 
place and no particular family, ever acquired that ait 
de aiidc dame^ which would do credit to a duke’s 
daughter. 

By this time the audience is seated, and the per- 
formance is expected to begia From behind the 
scenes there comes a sweet low sound of music, swell- 
ing and rising till it glides into a soft melting arrange- 
ment of Schumann’s “Du meine Seele, du, mein 
Herz,” and the curtains part asunder to reveal, through 
a faint haze of black gauze, the first tableau. On the 
frame which encloses it is inscribed, “The Honey- 
moon.” It is a fairly faithful representation of the 
picture, arranged as it is from memory only, and the 
effect is extremely pretty. At the piano is seated 
Anne, attired in the very palest blush pink satin, her 
hair turned to a warm Venetian gold, her white fingers 
resting on the notes, whilst her face, by most artistic 
touching up rendered marvellously Leightonesque in 
colouring, turns to the man who leans over her. It is 
the baron, in a black velvet artist’s blouse, his dark 
hair drawn out in wavy masses on either side of his 
face, his clear olive complexion throwing oui the 
peculiar red-and-whiteness of Anne’s skin, his eyes 
soft .and melting, saying as plainly as they can speak 
the words of the music that literally, floats on the air 
during the performance. At the back hang rich 
Persian rugs and heavy olive-green curtains. 

A little murmur of applause runs through the com- 
pany, and Dolly holds her breath for very sympathy, 
seeing them there so motipnless, looking into each 
other’s eyes. 

“That might be rather a dangerous amusement 
were it to continue long,” whispers Lady Mary to 
Mr. Ingram ,* and he feels inclined to respond by 
telling her the mischief is already done, but he only 
smiles and assents, and turning to Dolly^ 

“ Do you think you could remain perfectly still like 
that?” he asks. 

“ Oh is not she wonderful ? ” responds Dolly. “ No, 
I could not do that.” 

She is not thinking of the stillness, rather she is 
reflecting on what a curious girl Anne must be, thus 
tranquilly to sit there and be looked at in conjunction 
with the baron. At the same time her love of the 
beautiful is roused to admiration by the perfect 
contrast of light and dark, the subtle beauty of the 
picture. 

“ No, I do not think you could,” answers Geoffrey, 
smiling down on Dolly’s soft true &ce, as the portieres 
re-close and shut out from view Anne and the baron. 
Tlie picture immediately becomes animated as the 
baron seizes Anne’s hand ; but he has only time 
to murmur “ Brava I” before Joan steps on the stage 
to busy herself about the next tableau. 

In the drawing-room the applause is vociferous. 
JEvery one has felt, somehow, tl^^t there is something 
more than meets the eye in.the picture that has been 
presented to their view, and more than one has echoed 
L'Sfiy Mary’s opinion. Still, that touch of nature 


I makes it all the plcisanter, and the applause is no 
doubt heightened by the glorious food it will provide 
for gossip for the next few weeks, till some fresh event 
shall once more stir up the stagnation of that, part of 
Blankshire. 

“ Are not you going to act ? ” asks Dolly of Geoffrey, 
as he comes back to her side, after a^short tour round 
the room. 

“ My turn has not come yet. I have just heard, by- 
the-by, that this entertainment is to terminate with 
a musical recital from the count.” 

“ Really ! ” cries Dolly, in delight. “ Oh, how 
nice ! ” 

“But,” says Mr. Ingram, with his* gravest, air, “I 
am afraid you will not be here to listen to it. Little 
girls who are still in the schoolroom do not usually 
keep such late hours.” 

Dolly’s face falls to zero. 

“ Don’t you think, really, that I shall be allowed to 
stay up for it ? ” she asks, with such a sweet, pleading, 
childish air that Geoffrey cannot but relent and smile. 

“ I was only joking. Of course you will stay up,” 
he answers ; “ and you and I will pass our criticisms 
together on the performance.” 

Dolly’s face is once more radiant. They arc sitting 
right at the back of the room : Ferdie in the centre of 
the group, chattering away to every one and enjoying 
himself immensely, Rose and Lou a trifle sulky at being 
so much in^the background, Dolly, supremely happy, 
between Ferdie and Lady Mary, with a nice cosy little 
niche behind her, into which Mr. Ingram slips from 
time to time, Lady Mary being an old friend of his, to 
whom he is like a nephew. 

In her black dress and remote position, Dolly is not 
much noticed. One or two people remark what a 
pretty* looking girl that is with Lady Mary, but very 
few have an idea that she is Sir Augustus’s eldest 
daughter. Some one, seeing her bending over Ferdie, 
has taken her for the governess, and has wondered \ 
that Lady Travers should have chosen one so youth- j 
ful and so pretty ; but beyond that she excites little j 
remark, and being seated, no one can see the erecti 
lissome figure, or note the proud little turn of the head.l 
“There is the music again,” she exclaims. “But it 
is not the count playing, is it, Mr. Ingram ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” answers Geoffrey as he listens to 
the sounds issuing from behind the curtain, pretty 
enough in themselves, but lacking the count’s genius. 
The count is otherwise employed. ^ 

As the curtains are drawn back, revealfng the per- 
fection of a winter landscape, all hoar-frost, icicles, 
and snow, he is disebvered the chs^acter of the 
Margrave Louis of Hungary, as he stands upbraiding 
his wife, Elizabeth, with taking food 'to the poor, 
and asks her whit she has raacealed in her apron. 
In obedience to his command Elka^th — Lady 
Travcrs>-opens it, and reveals, instead of food and 
wine, a lapf^ul of glorious roses. 

It makes a charming tableau t The county tall and 
massive, tou^ering above tlie fair shrinking. Elizabeth^ 
his countenance at once fierce and comtemptuous, 
with just a touch of brutality in it^ suitable to the. 
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charECter of the times in which the scene is supposed 
to be laid ; Elizabeth, a mixture of piety, modesty, 
and shrinking timidity, athwart which darts E faint, 
essentially feminine, gleam of triumph at having 
completely and providentially tricked her lord and 
master as she holds out her apron and discloses, 
amidst frost and snow, roses that would have done 
credit to June. 

The qudience is delighted, the applause is long and 
noisy, and the curtains are drawn to be once more 
opened, and the pretty picture gazed upon for a short 
time longer. 

“That is really charming,^ says Lady Mary; and 
Geoffrey, who is smiling in an odd little way to him- 
self, assents, as Ferdie beckons him to his side, and 
whispers, with a malicious little grin— 

“ Would not mother enjoy taking in some one like 
that?’' 

The very same thought has been crossing Geoffrey's 
mind, but he reproves Ferdie with gravity, and retires 
fi'om the room, saying his turn has come now. 

As he slips out at the back, a tall sad-looking man, 
with melancholy brown eyes, comes up to Lady Mary, 
or.cup>ing the recess he has just vacated. Lady Mary 
greets him with much warmth. 

“ I am so very glad to see you, Lord Rushbury. 
I hope all the children are quite well.” 

“Pretty well,” he responds in a hopeless, nerveless 
kind of way ; “but they are all perfectly unmanage- 
able.” And he sighs so heartrcndingly that Dolly is 
filled with pity for liim, and jumps at the conclusion, 
which is a correct one, that he te a widower. 

“ Poor little things ! ” responds Lady Mary, “ Have 
you ft good governess for them ? ” 

“We had a very good one, but she is going to be 
mnrricd, which renders her quite useless now ; ” and 
again he heaves a sigh as he continues — “ My poor 
mother is quite in despair about the children ; they 
are so extremely naughty, and they never dream of 
obeying me.” 

“ If you will excuse me, Lord Rushbury with the 
faintest intonation of impatience — “ that must be your 
own fault 

“No doubt, Lady Mary,” he answers mournfully; 
“ but their dear mother never liked them to be pun- 
ished or even spoken to harshly. That is a very 
sw5et, pretty-looking governess Travers has got for 
that poor child,” he continues in a lowered voice 
—“but she is nothing but a child herself/’ and he 
glances at Dolly. 

“ You are quite mistaken. This is Sir Augustus’s 
eldest daughter.— Miss Travers, let me introduce you 
to Lot^d Kushbury dndXady Mary, having got rid of 
a neighbour, makes room for him between herself and 
Dolly^ and prepares herself to give a patient hearing 
to all his woes^ ■ , 

“ I have been looking for Miss Travers— Miss Joan,” 
he adds parenthetically, “ all the evening, but I can- 
not see her. ^ My mother wants her to come over to 
Rushbury and stay, with uS a few days. She is so 
bright and clever, and manages somehow to amuse the 
children,” 


“She is an admirable girl altogether,” responds 
Lady Mary,^ jumping at once to a rapid solution of 
poor Lord Rushbui^s difSculties. If ever any one 
were put into the world to marry and lake the com- 
mand of a widower with ten thildren^ that person is 
Joan. She was a great fpend of the late Lady 
Rushbury’s, and has energy enough to discipline a 
whole school. She and Lord Rushbury must certainly 
come together ; and as the latter continues to talk in 
his low monotonous voice, Lady Mary s^les how 
they shall meet at her h6use, and the whole affair be 
arranged. 

And now once more the curtain is drawn aside, 
and the audience, by this time strung up to the 
right pitch of expectation, boks eagerly to see what 
picture is to be put before them. On the frame is 
written “ A Winter’s Tale.” 

From behind the scenes a sudden burst of music 
strikes on the audience, to which they pay little 
attention, for all eyes are fixed on Lady Travers in her 
character of Hcrmionc. 

The scene represented is the last in the play, the 
moment when Hermione is about to descend from 
the pedestal to the sound of the music that Paulina 
has ordered to play. With her beautiful hair arranged 
like that of an antique statue, and delicately powdered 
to represent a few grey hairs, her blue eyes wide open, 
as she gazes on the king with stony statuesque immo- 
bility, draped from head to foot in soft, wavy cream- 
coloured material, hanging in delicate folds around 
her, one tiny foot extended as for the first step from 
the pedestal, Lady Travers looks the very embodiment 
of the beautiful calumniated •queen. On one side of 
her kneels Anne as Perdita, with hands beseechingly 
outstretched, whilst Geoffrey Ingram, as the King, 
is in the act of starting forward to embrace the long- 
lost wife, his face betraying all the varied emotions he 
is experiencing. Joan is Paulina, and the baron 
Florizel. 

This time the audience is very quiet. The breath- 
less interest of the scene seems to have communicated 
itself to the lookers-on, and they have enough to do to 
gaze at the beautiful Hermione. Anne looks too old 
for Perdita. 

Lady Mary turns to Dolly with her kind smile — 

“You should have been Perdita, my dear.- You 
must be about the right age for her.” 

“ How beautiful it is ! ” answers Dolly, her vivid 
imagination taking in the spirit of the sceihe, so that 
she feels a lump in her throat, and thinks of her own 
dead mother. 

And Lord Rushbury sits with fixed cyee and 
tightened lips, gazing stonily on the representation of 
,a coming joy which he has lost for evw. Lady Mary 
is quite glad when the curtain is dmwn. ' 

“ Mr. Ingram is quite the. best,” she ^yi^ hy way of 
a remark. “The look of yearning tetidarness, of 
expectant, wondering happiness, he cohtriifed to tkrow 
into his countenance waawondeifuL” ' . 

“ He is not married, is he . 

“ No ; but I hope some day to sec him with a wifo 
good enough (or him,* for I feel certain he will’ make 
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an excellent husband/^ responds Lady Mary, enthu- It is Dinah preaching, and Dinah is Joan. **How 
siastic for her favourite. | noble she looks J ** thinks Dolly, as Joan stands 

But Lord Rushbury does not care to listen to there, in her simple Quaker attire, her lips parted 
Mr. Ingram’s perfections ; his eyes are once more as though speaking, her body slightly inclined, her 
roving round the room in search of Joan. arms thrown forward, her hands clasped beseechingly, 

Why is it that Dolly feels a throb of pleasure as she her face aflame with zeal, love, and earnestness. The 
listens to Lady Mary’s^ encomiums ? Mr. Ingram’s front row of hearers alone is visible, leaving the rest 
name is Geoffrey, not Harry. ' to the imagination, and in their midst' Geoffrey Ingram 

It comes over her that she is very wicked, very as Adam Bede, his carpenter's tools slung across 
heartless, to be enjoying herself as she is this evening, his shoulders, his earnest eyes fixed on the speaker, 



'*ONB OF WHICH SHE NOW FASTENS COQUETTISHLY IN KOSE'S DRESS'’ (p. 137). 


when poor Harry is so miserable. Once more she is his whole attitude expressive of religious fervour 
walking with him in the plantation, once more she mingled with earthly love. 

hears his dear old voice, ** I would go to the Black **What a perfect Dinah!” musmurs Lord Ru^bury. 

Hole of Calcutta for you, Dolly ; and her eyesinvolun- And though Lady Mary in her heart thinks that 

tarily fill with tears, to ht quicldy gulped back again, Joan lacks the gentleness to make a perfed Dinah, 
as she notices Ferdie’s keen glance turned upon still she assents, whilst adding-^ 
her. Nevertheless, she continues in a dream, till the “And what a good Adam { » ^ 
music rouses her for the fourth time, and she sees “ Ah, yes ; 1 forgot Mr. Ingram was intended for 
with pleasure that Joan, dear kind Joan, in spite Adam. Very good I but he does not take his eyes 
of her change of manner lately, is the heroine this off Joan.” 

time. The buzz of applause and conversation begins again, 

The music is grand and solemn, and yet it is as the curtain is drawn. Dolly leans over Ferdie, and 
difficult to say whether it be church music or not, but answers, to the best of her ability, the m^ny questions 
it makes a fitting background to the tableau, which the child has to put toiler concerning the scene he has 
described on the frame as “ Dinah.” just looked at 
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“ Are you enjoying yourself, my darling? * she asks, 
noting how his quick refined intellect really delights in 
the tableaux. 

Yes, awfully I ” he responds, taking her hand and* 
squeezing it tightly. « I say, DoUy, you must read me 
the ‘Winter’s Tale,* and all about Dinah and Eliza- 
beth, to-morrow. ' I expect 1 shall dream of them all 
night.'* 

^‘You must try, dear, and not think of them too 
much, or mother* will be afraid to let you come down 
another time.** 

The boy looks very tired, she thinks, and she is 
beginning to devise how she can get him to bed, when 
just as the curtain is about to be drawn back for the 
fifth time the little face ^ows suddenly white, the 
grasp of her hand is relaxed, and she sees he has 
fainted away. 

Every one is looking at the fresh tableau, and Dolly 
is unwilling to make a fuSs. If only Mr. Ingram were 
at hand ! She looks round the room, and espies him 
in the doorway, standing by some lady whose face she 
cannot see. She makes him a rapid sign, and in 
another minute he is by her side, has taken Ferdie 
in his arms and, followed by Dolly, has borne him 
quietly o'lt by a door behind them. 

I had better take him to his room,*’ he says, when 
they have got clear of the drawing-room ; and Dolly 
assents, following him up-stairs till they reach Ferdie's 
room, where sits stolid Gretchen, his German^ nurse, 
whom nothing ever flutters or flurries. 

Mr. Ingram lays Ferdie down on his little bed, and 
side by side he and Dolly kneel by the child, and use 
all the ordinary means to recover him from his faint- 
ing fit, while Gretchen is sent for restoratives. 

He is such a long time coming round that Dolly 
grows alarmed. 

“ Mr.’ Ingram, do you not think we ought to send for 
Lady Travers?” she asks, “and for the doctor?” 

Mr. Ingram’s smile reassures her. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” he answers ; “ I have seen 
Ferdie like this^fore now. He will come round 
soon. Lady Travers takes a part in both the next 
tableaux, and it is really not a case for a doctor. 
Why,” he continues, “you look quite ill yourself. I 
assure you there is nothing to fear, though ” — gazing 
at Ferdie’s lifeless face-^“it does look very alarming.” 

“ I have never seen any one in a dead faint before,” 
she answers, “ and Ferdie is so very delicate.” 

“ Yes, poor little fellow I ** 

Thadoor is opened, and Gretchen returns, bearing, 
in addition to other remedies, a bottle of cordial, 
as commanded by Mn Ingram ; and the latter rises 
from his knees, takes the bottle whilst Dolly is busied 
with Ferdie, and pours out a full glass. 

“ Drink thisi,” he says to the girl, but she shakes 
her head. ^ 

“ No, thank you.” 

Quite imperturbable, he still holds it to her. 

“ Drink it^*^ he repeats ; “ it will do you good.” 

“ I would rather not. Oh I if Ferdie would but 
open his cyes^* , * 

^‘Miss Travers”— with a smile— “will you do as 


you are told ? ’’ and straightway Dolly takes the glass 
and drains it off quickly, only too eager to return to 
her boy. 

At last he. begins to show some signs of life. His 
blue eyes open quiveringly for a minut^ and then 
close again. 

“ Ferdie, my darling,” whispers Dolly, fanning him 
gently ; and again they open, and gaze fixedly at her 
and Geoffrey. 

The amendment, once begun, is rapid now, 
materially assisted by Geoffrey’s, panacea, but the 
child is still dazed and weak as he requests that Dolly 
will not leave him, and she assures him she will stay 
with him all night if he likes. 

“ He will do now,” says Geoffrey cheerily, as he 
looks down on as pretty a picture as he has seen 
to-night : Ferdie with his delicately fair face nestling 
on Dolly’s shpulder, whilst she, the colour returned 
to her cheek, gently kisses his forehead and strokes 
bis golden hair. 

“Oh yes, he will do now, thanks to you, Mr. 
Ingram.*’ 

Gretchen has resumed her knitting-pins and the 
grey stocking which appear to be a part and parcel 
of her being ; the faintest tinge of pink has superseded 
the ashy pallor which has hitherto been predominant 
in Ferdie’s cheeks ; all is going well, and there is 
nothing to detain Geoffrey any longer. Yet he lingers 
on, unmindful of the hour, till recalled, by a burst of 
music which penetrates up-stairs, to the fact that he 
will be missed if he disappears much longer. Re- 
luctantly he rises from the chair where he has been 
sitting chafing Ferdie’s little cold hands, and ever 
and anon coming into contact with Dolly’s slim 
Angers as she bathes the child’s forehead with cau-de- 
Colognc. 

“I suppose I must be going,” he says, “or they 
will begin to wonder down-stairs what has become of 
us all.” 

“ It is SQ kind of you to have stayed so long,”^answers 
Dolly, with a sweet grateful smile from her brown 
eyes. “Will you tell Lady Travers about Ferdie ?— 
or she will wonder where he is, and be Adgety about 
him.” 

“ And have you forgotten the music. Miss Travers ?” 

“No, I have not forgotten it, but you see I could 
not leave my boy.” 

“ You must not go away, Dolly ; you promised you 
would not leave me,” puts in Ferdie fretfully. 

“ No, darling, I will not.” 

“ Would not you spare Dolly— your sister-^for one 
hour, Ferdie ? ” asks Geoffrey almost severely ; but 
Ferdie’s love does not amount to this pitch iff self- 
denial. 

“ No,” he cries. “ It is very cruel of her to think of 
leaving me.” * 

“ Well, then, good-bye,” says Geoffrey, with a smile to 
Dolly. “I will tell Lady Travers all that has happened, 
and explain everything to her,’! and with that he 
opens the door and leaves the room, not without giving 
one last wistful look back ere, he quits the threshold. 
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IN SEARCH OF THE SHIPWRECKED. 


IGHT in the middle 
of the great highway 
to Australia, about 
700 miles from the 
Cape of Good Hope, 
there is a group of 
uninhabited islands 
called the Crozets, 
upon which, within 
the last sixty years, 
at least two com- 
panies of shipwrecked 
people have had to 
spend many months in misery and almost in despair. 
These islands havjB recently been visited by H.M.S. 
Conius^ under special instructions of the Admiralty, 
for the double purpose of ascertaining if any “cast- 
aways” were living there, and to establish provision 
depots for the benefit of any ' poor wretches who 
might hereafter be driven upon those barren rocks. 

For a long time fears had been entertained that 
some of the crews and passengers of certain “ missing 
ships ” might have taken refuge on the Crozets ; but 
after a long and careful search all through the group, 
and after repeatedly firing guns to call attention to the 
ship’s presence. Captain East, whd was in command, 
perfectly satisfied himself tliat there were no human 
beings on any of the islands, waiting to be rescued. 
It would have been good news for the friends of pas- 
sengers in the Knowsley Hall and other ships, who 
had written to Captain East, if he could have brought 
them some tidings of those for whose safety they had 
continued to hope against hope, but he has no such 
message to deliver. No traces whatever were found 
to indicate that any shipwrecked people had been on 
the islands since the survivors of the Strathmore 
left them in 1876. 

It was the story told by these survivors which led to 
the visit of the Comus to the Crozets. That story also 
revived the recollection of a shipwreck which occurred 
at the same place more than half a century before, 
when fifteen men were doomed to remain in captivity 
there a year and ten months. In the narrative which 
was given by the rescued crew of the Princess of 
Wales another Defoe might have found ample 
materials for another “Robinson Crusoe*” One of 
their number, named Goodridge, did indeed write an 
account of the terrible experienees of himself and his 
companions on the “ desert Island,” which was so full 
of interest that for many years he lived on the 
profits of the sale of his book. The Princess of Wales 
was on a voyage to Prince Edward’s Island, when 
she struclc on one of the Crozet rocks. The crew 
escaped in two boats, but they saved nothing from the 
wreck except a tinder-box, a frying-pan, a gridiron, a 
lance, and a few knives. The two boats speedily got 
separated, and for a long period the men in each 
supposed that their companions were lost. 3even men 



landed from one of the boats on the 17th of March, 
and it was not until the following December that they 
had the joy of seeing their eight shipmates rowing up 
to the beach in search of better quarters than those in 
which they had thus far kept up the struggle for exist- 
ence. Both parties had gone through precisely similar 
hardships, and had adopted the same devices in pro- 
viding themselves with food and clothing. They 
caught and killed seals and penguins and molly- 
hawks ; and when their clothes were worn out, new 
gannents were made of> seal-skins, which the poor 
fellows sewed together with sinews of the sea- 
elephants by means of an old nail sharpened as 
a needle. 

All through the twenty-two months of their dreary 
residence on the island, one old man made it his duty 
to keep watch for passing ships ; and wherf at last 
he exclaimed, “ A sail ! a sail 1 ” the men rushed to 
the highest p.art of the island and lighted a fire 
with the blubber of the sea-elephants. This signal 
fortunately attracted the attention of a schooner, the 
captain of which sent a boat ashore. The poor 
fellows were so eager to escape from their prison that 
they could not wait until the boat reached the beach ; 
they dashed into the water and made towards the 
boat, but finding themselves hampered by their seal- 
skin trousers, threw them off, and so gained the boat, 
much to the consternation of their rescuers, who were 
more than half inclined to think that they had met 
with a new race of beings! The whole of the 
fifteen men were at once taken on board the Philo^ 
of Boston, and in due course were forwarded to Eng- 
land. 

The survivors of the Strathmore were not detained on 
the Crozets so long as were the sailors of the Princess 
of Wales f but their experiences were in every way p** 
painful and extraordinary, ^ 

When the Strathmore left Gravesend, on April ic 
1875, she had on board fifty passengers and a crew 
thirty-eight men. She had not been long at sea bef 
.some of the sailors got at the wines and spirits, i 
rendered themselves so incapable of attending to tli 
duties, that for a considerable time the whole work 
the ship had to be done by three men besides t 
officers. As the Equator was approached the ?t'u. 
half-intoxicated wretches insisted u^n the observance 
of what used to be the invariable custor^, on “ crossing 
the Line”— that of shaving the “ j ihnny Raws.” 
More drunkenness followed, and with most of her 
crew helpless, and her passengers disgusted and in 
dread of what might happen, the good ship sped to 
her doom. For some da^ys 1 >tfpre the catastrophe she 
sailed under a gentle brew ia weather po thick that 
no observations could be taken, and the, captain was 
so far mistaken in his calculations of her v^^eabouts, 
that only two hours before she struck he 4^lared tliat 
they were eighty-seven miles away to the'south of the 
Crozel group. Not a lew of the passei^ers had sad 
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forebodings of their imipending fate, and some of them 
refused to leave the deck for the night. At a quarter 
to four in the morning of the ist of July the S/raiA- 
more went heavily on td the rocks, and immediately 
began to fill and settle .down. Amid the scene of 
confusion and terror that followed, the captain seemed 
like a nian distraught; with his hands clasped con- 
vulsively behind his back, he paced up and down the 
deck, sh(juting wildly, ‘*It’s all over with us I we are 
all drowned ! ” With as much energy as they could 
command, the scarcely sober seamen got out the boats, 
only to let one after another sweep away on the waves. 
The d^ed captain could give no orders, and the poor 
terror-stricken passengers were left to shift for them- 
selves, and even had to struggle with the selfish sailors 
for places in the boats that were finally launched. 
Big seas broke over the ship, and the unfortunate 
creatures who were too young or too feeble to climb 
into the. rigging were swept overboard and drowned. 
The captain, the first mate, and a passenger were the 
first to disappear. Then, as the life-boat passed under 
the projecting rigging, two brothers leapt for “dear 
life;” but one fell short of the boat and was lost. 
When the crowded boat had drifted away frojn tlie 
ship, all but five of those in the rigging made their way 
down to the deck-house, and thence to the forecastle- 
head. Here they waited, hungry and cold and miser- 
able, until daybreak. The second male and a party 
then contrived to launch the gig, and the third mate, 
with three other men, put off m the dingy. At first 
tlie gig was rowed along the north of the island, but 
as no landing-place was found there they passed 
round to the south side, where a safe landing was at 
length effected. Shortly afterwards* the life-boat was 
observed drifting about some little distance away; she 
was towed to the beach by the men in the gig, who 
then went back to the ship. The five survivors still 
left in the rigging were safely brought away, but night 
having come on, and with it a dense fog, nothing 
further could be done towards rescuing the unfortu- 
nate people crowded together in the forccastle-head. 
They were of necessity left to pass the weary hours in 
terror and misery indescribable.. It was a bitterly 
cold night, and they had no food except a few biscuits, 
and none could tell whether the ship might not go 
down before daylight permitted the boat to retuih. 
Happily, all were taken off next morning, and the 
night following the Strathmore disappeared. Forty- 
nine souls in all were found to have been saved from 
the wre^k, amongst them being but one woman and 
one child. The first night a boat’s canvas served as a 
tent for the lady and the boy ; all the rest had to be 
content to sleep oh the cold rock and under the open 
sky. . ’ : 

It was hoped that some* part of the cargo or 
passeng^’ luggage would float ashore as the ship 
btqkj^ uj^ hilt the only package that reached the poor 
ptoide wgB a blanket-chest, which, however, besides a 
few yyelccjiho coverlets, also contained some knives 
and ; forks,, a few spoons, some tins of preserved 
meat^ and .two parasols. These tins and parasols 
proved exceedingly ^serviceable, the empty canisters 


being used as pans, and even as lamps, while the 
parasol wires were converted into needles. With 
these rough needles, and threads drawn out of the 
boat’s canvas, or long gms when thread was no 
longer to be had, thq ttitn stitched penguin-skins 
togetlier, and so niade" themselves ^new garments” 
when their old ones became unweaFable. An albatross 
was killed the first day, ifod served^ the people with 
meat for about three weAs ; then they had grey-birds 
and penguins ; and whda birds could *not' be caught, 
they lived on a sort of grass like the tops of carrots, 
which abounded on the island. When the canisters 
were worn out, the cooks of the party inade use of 
hollow stones in which to boil the birds and vege- 
tables. No trees grow on the island, and therefore to 
build tliemsclves a hut the castaways had to gather 
up all the scraps of wood that happened to float 
ashore. One poor fellow died shortly after the party 
landed, apparently from fright and excitement, and 
four others succumbed to the terrible hardships and 
privations of life on a desert island. To attract the 
attention of passing ships a tower about twelve feet 
high was built of turf, and an oar placed on the top. 
From July to January only four ships passed close 
enough to the islands to be seen ; two of them went 
very near, but the signals made by the shipwrecked 
folks with blankets appear not to have been observed 
from the sea. It was not until the 21st of Jamiary 
that their presence on the islands was discovered. 
An American whaler was passing, when tho captaii\> 
who had gone up aloft to have a look at the vas'. 
rocks, noticed something uPAisual on one spot, and 
ordered his ship to stand in, that he might ascertain 
what it was. A man was sent aloft into the “ crow’s- 
nest,” and reported Ihqt some kind of signal was 
being made by people on shore. Boats were quickly 
lowered and sent off to the island ; the lady and five 
feeble men were first taken to the American ship ; 
provisions were afterwards carried to the overjoyed 
castaways, and next morning they were all rescued 
from the barren and lonely spot on which they had 
spent nearly seven miserable months. At first the 
American captain proposed to leave the rescued party 
on Hog Island (one of the Crozets) until he had 
finished his cruise, but he was persuaded to change 
his course, "so that the poor creatures, who had already 
suffered so much, might as speedily as possible be sent 
back to England. 

When the Crozets were visited by H.M.S. Comtis^ 
at the early part of last year, the cairn erected 
bv the passengers of the Stratkfnore was still stand- 
ing, and could be seen at a great distance. An old 
hut found in another part of Apostle Island (where the 
Strathmore was wrecked) was stored with prgvisions ; 
Penguin Island was found quite inaccessible ; but on 
Hog Island and Possession Island hu^ wefo built by 
the crew of the Comusy and after, filled with 
tinned meats of various kinds, they tovered over 
with painted canvas, and a notice^boiH^ fixed to each, 
bearing the following worde:— ‘*These provisions are 
only for shipwrecked people.*-^M.M.S. ComuSy March 
6th, 1880.” 
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A LllTLE CRIPPLE. 
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t HOUGH he was not sturdy or strong as the 
others, 

And aged before boyhood, decrepit and small, 
Such depth hath the yearning of fathers and mothers, 
They loved him at home, as their treasure, their all. 

A cripple past hope, he was doomed to bear crutches. 
And life promised nought save a burden of ills ; 

Yet his eyes had the light which softens and touches — 
The look of the reindeer at bay on the hills. 

He wistfully noted the sports and the gambols 
His brothers and sisters enjoyed the long day ; 

Alas ! not for him were the races and rambles 
In the meadows so near, yet so far away ! 
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For the sun might shine brightly, and breezes 
breathe mellow, 

And earth laugh to scorn the dull thoughts of the 
• sage ; 

Like some sad pining bird, this poor little fellow ^ 

Drank in the glad life through the bars of a cage. ' 

But days dawning sadly, and dimming so slow;!/; 

Were brightened at least by affection’s true worth ; 

For the love that all bore him was pure aod" was holy,. 
The love that can make a sweet gattieit of eatth* 

And when at His beck’ning this child |ifip thiscripj^le 
Was summoned where sorrow and death hold Ao pkee. 
The close of his life seemed the close of a ripple. 

So peaceful the look on the wan little fade ! 

How vain then the thought that His mercy is narrow, 
How empty the doubt of the ‘f sceptical mind”^^!' 

Each day brings its crumb for the snow^frozen spatirow. 
And love for the helpless, the halt, and the bUnd I 
REOINV\LD,BARNttri\ 
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A HOLIDAY VISIT TO SUNDRIDGE. 


U R visit to 
Sundridge 
was m^de in 
the beginning 
of May, at 
that beautiful 
season when 
everything is 
full of pro- 
mise. 

“The penetra- 
tive sun 

His force deep- 
darting to the 
dark retreat . 
Of vegetation ” — 

had brought 
forth new life 
from every 

buried seed and root. Innumerable varieties of tender 
herbage covered the hills and dales, and on the re- 
cently bare t&ranches of the trees trembled a com- 
plicated network of fresh young foliage, through whicli 
the blue sky was pleasantly visible. 

Sundridge ought to be spelt Sundrish. In the 
Domesday Book it is written Sondressc, and in the 
Texlus Roffensis^ Sunderersee. The vulgar tongue, 
however, has probably found the “ drish ” difficult of 
pronunciation, and the corruption of the concluding 
syllable is now universally adopted. 

Like many other parishes iil the Sec of Canterbury, 
Sundridge was a subject of dispute at a very early 
period in its history. We are told that the great Earl 
(lodwin unjustly withheld it from the .archbishop in 
the reign of Edward the Confessor; and after the 
Conquest, Odo, the powerful Bishop of Bayeux, half- 
brother to the Conqueror, took pdssession of it with 
other places. But when he was disgraced for his 
ambition, Lanfranc, the Lombard monk who had been 
raised to the archbishopric on the deposal of> Stigand, 
recovered it again in a solemn assembly which was 
held by the king’s command on Pinenden Heath in 
the year 1076. 

The survey for Domesday being taken after this 
event, it was there entered as the property of the arch- 
bishop, and was taxed at one suling and a half. In 
demesne there was at that time three .carucates and 
27 villeins, with nine borderers having eight caru- 
cates;” there were also “eight servants and three 
mills and an half of 1 3 shillings and an half ; eight 
acres of meadow, wood for the pannage of 60 hogs, 
and a church.” The surveyor adds : “In the whole, 
in the time of King Edward the Confessor, it was 
worth 12 pounds; when he (the archbishop) received 
it, 16 pounds ; and now 18 t)ounds ; yet it pays 23 
pounds and one knight in the service of the arch- 
bishop.” ^ 

In the reign of Henry IIL, the manor of Sundridge 
wac let to 4 he family of Apulderfield by the Archbishop 


of Canterbury, probably to Sir Henry de Apulderfield, 
who was wkh the king in Gascony in 1230. Later on, 
in 1254-5, his son Henry appears as plaintiff in a trial 
against another Henry de Appulderfeld, who with 
Lelitia, his wife, seems to have laid claim to a third 
part of the manor of Sundridge with its appurtenances, 
which claim, however, does not seem to have had a 
very certain foundation, since they lost the issue. 

In the twentieth year of the reigfi of Edward 1 1 1., 

Sir Ralph de Frenyngham, knight, appears to be the 
possessor of the manor of Sundridge, and we are told 
that he paid aid for it, one knight’s fee, at the making 
of the Black Prince a knight. Sir Ralph was lord of 
the manor of Frenyngham, or as it is now called, 
Famingham, and he resided in that place. Twelve 
years after he became Ihc owner of Sundridge he was 
made sheriff of the county, but he did not enjoy that 
high station long, for he died the following year. The 
same honour was bestowed upon his son John by 
Richard II., in the seventeenth year of his reign. 
John died possessed of the manor of Sundridge in the 
thirteenth year of King Henry IV., and as he had no 
issue, he bequeathed it to his kinsman, Roger Isley. 
William, eldest son of this Roger, seems to have paid 
an annual rent of j£22 12s. to the archbishop in addi- 
tion to the fee of one knight’s service when he came 
into his inheritance. He was sheriff of the county in 
the twenty-fifth year of Henry VI., and died three years 
after the accession of Edward IV. As he left no 
children, an inquisition of his property was taken at 
St. Mary’s Cray in the following year, and John, a 
son of his brother John, deceased, then twenty-two 
years of age, was declared to be the heir. 

In the fourteenth year of King Edward IV., this 
John Isley became justice of the peace and sheriff of 
Kent. He died in the year 1483, and was buried in 
Sundridge Church. Thomas Philpott, who wrote a f 
survey of Kent about the middle of the seventeenth ^ 
century, informs us that the inscription on his tomb ^ 
was legible at that time, but it is now destroyed. | 

John Isley left an only son, Thomas, who was [ 
married to Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Guide- \ 
ford, Knight Banneret of the Garter, and Comptroller \ 
of the Household to King Henry VIII. He died in I 
the eleventh year of the reign of this monarch, leav- 
ing ten sons to maintain the honour of his name, 
and three daughters. 

Henry, eldest son and heir of Thomas Isley, was 
also a sheriff of the county in the thirty-fourth year 
of King Henry VI I L. and the fifth year of King 
Edward VI., but being concerned iir the rebellion 
raised by Sir Thomas Wyatt a year tfier the accession 
of Queen Mary, he was attaTeted and executed at 
Maidstone or Sevenoaks. His lands, as a matter bf 
course, *were confiscated Co the Crown; but'^on ^e 
payment of ;£i,ooo by his el^t son Williamj the 
manor of Sundridj^, li^ith all other lan^s, t^em^ti, 
&c., forfeited by reason of the attaipiier, wa$ te^ored to 
the family by Queen iMfary* William Isley, hoarever. 
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was not able to keep the heritage he had redeemed 
at such a costly price. We are told that he seen 
afterwards became greatly indebted to the Crown, 
and was obliged to convey his manor of Suhdridge to 
the queen, her heirs and successors, in payment of 
his dues ; and it §eems to have remained the property 
of the Crown until the reign of James I, That king, 
by letters patent dated at Nonsuch in the twenty- 
second year of his reign, granted it to Nicholas 
Street and George Fouch at the yearly rent of ^42 i2s. 
This ‘‘ fee farm next passed into the possession of 
William Saville, Marquis of Halifax, on whose death 
it became the property of his daughters and co-hqjrs, 
and on the division of hid estates among them it 
was allotted to Richard, Earl of Burlington, in right 
of his wife Dorothy, one of the co-heirs. 

Shortly afterwards the estate of Sundridge appears 
to have beeh regarded as two manors. At the latter 
end of the reign of King Charles 1 . a person named 
Bmoker conveyed it, under the titles of Sundrish Up- 
land and'Sundrish Weald, to' Mr. John Hyde, second 
sun of Bernard Hyde, one of the Commissioners of 
Customs to that unfortunate king. Mr. Hyde resided 
at .Sundridge Place, where he died in 1677, and was 
buried in Sundridge Church. His son Saville inherited 
the estate, but resided at Quarendon in the county of 
Leicester. ‘In a note Hasted remarks: ‘‘He” (Mr. 
Saville Hyde) “has lately pulled down the ancient 
mansion of Sundrish Place, and erected a farm-house 
in its stead.” “ On the cast side of the church is a fine 
old romantic spot of ground, which was formerly the 
warren belonging to the old castle (or mansion), and 
siill retains that name ; and a little further to the cast 
are several large ponds, which supplied the manor- 
house with fish. In the warren is a fine spring of 
water, and some very deep dells, now overgrown with 
trees and shrubs, from whence probably was dug the 
stone that built the castle and the church.” ' 

Henden, or Hethenden, as it is written in ancient 
records, is the chief manor in the parish of Sundridge. 
It lies on the southern side, in a l^autiful part of the 
Weald below Ide Hill. 

This estate was formerly part of the possessions of 
Bartholomew de fiurghersh, who died in the twenty- 
ninth year of'the reign of King Henry III. His 
eldest son Bartholomew, who inherited the property, 
was a man of great military reputation. At a very 
early his courage in the French wars attracted the 
attention gf King Edward III., and on the institution 
of the Order the Garter he was made a Knight 
Companion as a reward for his merit, although he was 
then only twenty-four years of age. On his death 
Henden and his other estates passed into the posses- 
sion pc bU only daughter Elizabeth, who was married 
to £ 4 Wd Despencer, a grandson of Hugh le 
Despenoer, the younger favourite of the qnfortunate 
Edward II.V whose pernicious counsels with those of 
his father cost that unfortunate monarch his kingdom 
and his hfe He attended the Black Prince into France, 
and was present at the famous battle of Poitiers. 
In the tbi^<jArst year of the reign of King Edw^d IIL 
he was sunnhoiied to Parliament, and died eighteen 


years afterwards at his Castle of Kaerdiff. His only 
son Thomas, commonly called Lord Oespencer of 
Glamorgan and Moigansfc, inherited Henden and his 
other estates. He was advanced to great titles of 
honour in the reign of Richard 11 ., and Created Earl 
of Gloucester. On the deposition of that monarch he 
forgot all the benefits whi(^ he had received from the 
unfortunate king, and ranged himself on the side of his 
enemies. But this perfidious behaviour met with a 
just punishment. The very first year after the acces* 
Sion of King Henry IV, he was degraded from his 
rank of earl for the part which he 1^ taken in the 
death of Thomas of Woodstock, Dul^ of Gloucester, 
and compelled to flight from a fear of further pro- 
ceedings. He was, however, taken at Bristol, carried 
to the market-place by the rabble, and there beheaded. 
The following year he was adjudged a traitor, and all 
the lands which he had in fee upon the 5th of January, 
in the first year of King Henry IV., with his goods and 
chattels, became forfeit to the Crown. The residue 
of his property, including the manor of Henden, 
descended to his son Richard, and on his death 
without issue, to his daughter Isabel, who was married 
to Richard Beauchamp, Lord Bergavenny, afterwards 
Earl of Worcester. Isabel survived her husband, and 
married his namesake Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, one of the most considerable persons of his 
time. At the coronation of King Henry IV. this Earl 
was made a Knight of the Bath, though only nineteen 
years old. Five years later his bravery against Owen 
Glendower won him universal commendation, for he 
took the standard of the rebel in open battle. He 
also gained great honour in the battle of Shrewsbury 
fought against the Percys. At the coi'onation of 
Henry V. he was made Lord High Steward “for his 
own wisdom and indefatigable industry in the king's 
service.” In 1415 he became Captain of Calais and 
Governor of the Marches in Picardy. In 1417 he was 
created Earl of Aumarle, or Aibermale, in rcw.ird for 
his bravery in France, and in 1420 he was elected a 
Knight of the Garter, Upon the death of Henry V. 
he was appointed governor to the young King Henry 
VI., and afterwards, on the death of the Duke of 
Bedford, he was made Regent of France, and Lieu- 
tenant-General of the King's Forces in that realm and 
in Normandy. He died at the Castle of Roan, April 
30th, 1459 ; and his wife Isabel did not^long survive 
him, for she died on the 24th day of the following 
month of June. 

The Earl and Countess of Warwick left an only son, 
Henry, whp inherited the estate at Sundridge from his 
mother. He was little more than.fourteim at the time 
of her death, but was such a favourite with. Henry VI 
that the highest honours were thought insufficient to 
express the king’s affection toward hiim He was 
created Premier Earl of Englani^' s^nd Was Ucensed to 
wear a golden coronet even in the royal pieseuce. A 
few days afterwards he was created Duki 6 t Warwick, 
with precedence next after the Duke of Norfolk. A 
grant was made to him of the islands of Guernsey and 
Jersey, together with several castlos, lands, and jnanor* , 
and ultimitply he was crowned King of the Isle of 
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Wight. But he did not live long under this weight of 
honours. He died at the age of twenty-two, on the I Ith 
of June, 1445, and his body was taken to Tewkesbury, 
where it lies interred in the middle of the choir. 
Though so young at the time of his decease, Henry, 
Duke of Warwick, had been married twelve years to 
Cicely-daughter to Richard Neville, Earl of Salis- 
bury, who was his brother-in-law— by whom he had 
one child, a daughter, who was two years old when 
hor father died. The young heiress only lived another 
four years, and then her aunt, Ann, Countess of Salis- 
bury, sister to the deceased dulee, became the inheritress 
of the earldom and her brother’s effects. Richard 
Neville, Earl of Salisbury, by reason of his marriage 
and some special service he had rendered the king, 
was allowed to assume the dignity and title of Earl 
of Warwick, but he is better known in English history 
by the style of King-maker. 

Ann, Countess of Warwick, lived in great distress 
after the fall of her husband at the battle of Barnet, 
for the vast estates of the Warwick family were taken 
from her by Act of Parliament and given to her two 
daughters. But after their decease, on the accession 
of Henry VII., she was recalled from her retirement in 
the North and restored to the possession of her inherit- 
ance ; the restitution, however, was, of little benefit to 
the countess, for she was immediately afterwards com- 
pelled to transfer the whole to the king. 

From this time until the reign of Henry VIII. the 
manor of Henden seems to have remained the pro- 
perty of the Crown. That monarch, by an indenture 
ilated May 12th in the ninth year of his reign, ex- 
changed ,his manor, lordshjp, and park of Henden 
for the manor of Newhall and other lands in Essex, 
then the property of Sir Thomas Bulleyn, whose 
daughter Anne afterwards became his queen, r 

Conibe Bank is a seat in the parish of Sw^^idge 
now occupied by Mr. Spottiswoode, who is weir : ^own 
in the world of science, and now President of the 
Royal Society. It is so called from the circumstance 
of a Roman camp having been made in its vicinity. 
Urns of an antique shape have also been found .while 
digging near it, which indicate that there was a Roman 
burial-ground probably for soldiers in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Combe Bank has been greatly improved by its present 
owner. The room in which Lady Frederick Campbell 
met her tragic fate has been rebuilt, and the great 
saloon has been beautified by the taste and brush of 
Mr. Walter Crane. Subjects appropriate to- the 
l)rcscnce of the President of the Royal Society, and 
suggestive of hospitality to his guests, decorate it on 
all sides. On the ceiling are emblematical figures 
representing the chief luminaries of the heavens with 
their various symbols, the Four Seasons, and the 
flight of Time. The frieze is ornamented with antique 
Italian paintings from Modena, purchased by Mr. 
Spottiswoode, which, he says, “represent a few glimpses 
..of the Masque of Life, seen at intervals in the proces- 
sion of the Hours. They show play and pageant, sport 
and ^merriment, music and the arts, and other occu- 
t>ations appropriate to a rbom which is intended for 


converse with our friends when the serious work of 
the day is done.” 

This estate was formerly in possession of the Isleys, 
and they sold it to a family named Ash about the 
latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. By them 
it was transferred to Colqnel John Campb^ who on 
the death of Archibald, Duke of Argyle, in 1761, suc- 
ceeded to that title. He was the son of the Hon. John 
Campbell, of Mammore, and his wife was a daughter 
of Lord Elphinston. llefore his succession to the 
peerage Combe Bank was his chief residence, but after- 
wards he gave it in his lifetime to his son the Right 
Hon. Lord Frederick Campbell, who was k Privy 
Councillor; Lord Frederick was also Lord Regis- 
trar of Scotland, and member of Parliament for the 
borough of Rutherglen, &c. John, Duke of Argyle, 
while Marquis of Lome was on the 20th of December, 
1766, created a peer of England by the title of Baron 
Sundridge, of Combe Bank, in the County of Kent. 

The wife of Lord Frederick Campbell was the 
youngest daughter of Amos Meredith, Esq«> son and 
heir of Sir William Meredith, Baronet, of Henbury, 
and the widow of Lawrence, Earl Ferrers. Mary 
Meredith was married to her first husband on the 
1 6th of September, 1752, but his cruel treatment and 
irrational conduct so6n obliged her to seek a separa- 
tion, although she was of a mild and enduring dis- 
position. Shortly after this event Earl Ferrers 
deliberately shot his steward, probably for the part 
which he took in the matter of the divorce, and was 
condemned to the gallows on May 5th, 1760. He 
endured his sentence with fortitude, but showed his 
eccentricity by wearing a light suit embroidered with 
silver, said to have been his wedding garment. He is 
also said to have prophesied a more terrible death for 
his widow. This prediction was unhappily fulfilled at 
Combe Bank on the 25th of July, 1807, when Lady 
Frederick Campbell was burnt to death in one of the 
towers. It is supposed that her ladyship became 
drowsy while reading over her* dressing-room -fire, and 
so falling forward ignited her own garments and the 
furniture of the apartment in which she was sitting. 
On a search among the debris after the accident, 
only one bone was discovered, which was buried in a 
coffin in Sundridge Church. 

The Rectory of Sundridge is in the gift of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In 1650 it was returned by the 
Parliamentary Commission as possessing a parsonage 
with a house and barns, twelve acres of land, and 
tithes worth ;£ioo per annum. Its present value is 
about £700, In the days of pluralities in the Church 
of England, Sundridge was generally h^ld with the rich 
living of Lambeth, which was also in the archbishop’s 
patronage. Hasted inserts, among the .Rectors of 
Sundridge the name of WilUam Barlow (afterwards 
bishop), on the ground of a letter froni Anne Bulleyn 
to the king, recommending him to that rectory, which 
was then vacant. The registers of the parish date from 
the year 1563. Bishop Porteus resided in tbiSAparisb, 
and endowed the {now) vicarage of Ide Hill, aibd built 
a church and parsonage bouse, both of which have 
since been replaced by more substantial bqildingaL 
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SHOE- MAKING FIFTY YEARS AGO AND NOW. 

BY A PRACTICAL UAN. 


0 trace the history of the manufacture of 
boots and shoes would be to trace the 
history of civilisation. When man 
began to protect his feet from contact 
with stones and dirt, he commenced to 
have higher aims, and as he has gone 
on perfecting himself in intelligence, so 
has he gone on perfecting his boots 
and shoes. 

It can be truly said that in regard both to the 
covering of his feet and the general capacity of his 
mind, he stands upon a much better footing now than 
he did ten or twelve centuries ago. 

Shoes are, to a great extent, a token of ** respect- 
ability.’^ I would not, of course, wish to assert that, 
because the labouring man wears a clog or a sadot^ he 
is morally a less worthy individurl than the person who 
has his ‘‘understandings" made of real leather, but 
merely that they are the index or sign of the outwardly 
respectable man. Englishmen are far less particular 
as to the appearance of their boots or shoes than either 
Frenchmen, Germans, or Italians ; but of late years 
we have made wonderful progress in shoe-making 
and shoe-wearing. Fifty years ago machinery was 
scarcely used in their manufacture, consequently 
the trade in ready-made boots and shoes was very 
limited. In the shop of the local boot-maker there 
might occasionally be found a few pairs of misfits 
from which the urgent purchaser might, if he could, 
select a pair to his size and taste; but otherwise 
the “bespoke” boot-maker was content to fetch out 
his size-stick and measuring tape whenever a customer 
entered his quiet little shop, which usually contained 
little more than a few dozens of packets of black- 
ing, a gross or so of boot-laces, a skin or two of 
leather, a chair, and a piece of carpet some two feet 
square, on which the customer placed his foot whilst 
being measured. In a few days, or sometimes 
weeks, the boots were made ; in a few weeks, or 
sometimes years, they were paid for. The price was 
certainly high, but the quality was good, and the 
workmanship strong, and though perhaps not very 
elegant in style or neat in finish, like the Irishman’s 
horsey if they were mm ’uns to look at,” they were 
“good’uns to go.” 

The introduction of machinery, however, completely 
overturned this state of affairs ; but it, like most other 
good things, met with a great amount of prejudice at 
the oqtset." The members of the “gentle craft” 
assaulted the enteiprising men who purchased, broke 
their maehines, and steadfastly set their faces against 
having “the bread taken out of their mouths,” the 
result which they firmly believed would foHow the 
general use of machinery. However, the bread was 
not taken out of their mouths. Machine-work gradu- 
ally increased, and now by far the greater portion of 
boot-making is .done by means of machinery. 


Almost every process in the manufacture of boots 
can now be performed by machinery. The soles are 
first manipulated from sheets of leather by knives or 
“ cutters,” which are shaped like a sole ; these are 
forced through the leather by a press. The top por- 
tions, or uppers, are cut by hand with a knife from 
zinc or paper patterns, the operation being known as 
“clicking,” and a considerable amount of judgment 
has to be exercised by the “ olicker ” in order to cut the 
largest quantity of uppers from a skin, while at the 
same time avoiding any holes or flaws that may occur 
in it. The parts which constitute the upper are then 
sewn together by waj(i-thread machines. The upper is 
next stretched over and tacked on to a last, and for 
this* operation there is a magnetic lasting machine, 
which cleverly picks up the tacks by the head, pierces 
the hole and hammers them in, thus of course doing 
away with the practice shoe-makers have of holding 
the tacks in their mouths. «A cobbler of the old 
school, when seeing this machine for the first time, 
gravely remarked. “ Ah ! yes ; it’s all very well, but 
what do you thinlc a cove’s mouth’s for if it ain’t to 
hold tacks?” 

The upper and sole are next sewn together by 
a sole-sewing machine ; the latter is then rolled or 
levelled by a machine, or hammered by hand by the 
“putter up.” The heel is made cither by hand or 
machinery, and is “sprigged” or riveted on. The 
boot has now a very rough appearance, the edges of 
the heel and sole have to be pared, and the latter has 
to be rubbed with sand and glass paper to smooth its 
surface ; the sides of the heel and sole are then 
blackened or “burnished” with a hot iron and bur- 
nishing ink; but for all these operations machinery 
can be used, which performs the work much better and 
faster. 

Many materials have been tried as a substitute for 
leather, but all have failed, proving the truth of the old 
adage that “ there is nothing like leather.” The best 
leather used for the soles of boots is English, which is 
light in colour ; next comes the American, a good^ 
sound, red leather, but which often has its surface 
scraped and whitened to meet the prejudice of the 
public against a dark - coloured sole. A third 
leather much used is Australian, a white leather, 
spongy and porous. If I may here give a word of 
advice to the public, it is, Don’t discard a boot 
because k has a red-looking sole; it will wear as long 
as the best English leather of lighter eolour, will re- 
sist water equally well, and 4s generally a much 
cheaper leather. 

There are no less than ss^oocvsirholesale boot manu- 
facturers and retail boot -makers in the United 
Kingdom, without counting the operatives employed 
by large Arms, many of whom have as many as 2,ooj 
hands working either in the factories or in their own 
homes. 
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HOW ARTIFICIAL 

^REAT* was the - (bxoite- 
ment among the famous, 
jewellers of Pans when it 
was first announced that 
MM. Fremy and Fell had 
discovered a method of 
making rubies, sapphires, 
and Oriental emeralds in 
fabulous quanUUea. For 
awhile they consoled them- 
selves with the reflection 
that the real Stones would always have the advantage 
over the artificial ; but the excitement increased when 
it became known that the manufactured gems were no 
imitations, but were absolutely identical with the pro- 
ductions of nature. ^ 

Some people thought that Government ought, to 
interfere and forbid the manufacture, while others 
indulged in fond expectations that now at last the 
dreams of the alchemists would be realised, and that 
when gold and diamonds could be made wholesale, all 
the poverty and most of the misery of the world would 
cease. With regard to the diamond, we shall have 
a word to say presently ; but as for gold and the other 
metals, the majority of modem chemists consider 
them as simple elements, which, though, changing their 
form and capable of various combinations, are still 
intrinsically the same, and cannot therefore be pro- 
duced from any other substances. It is quite a dif- 
ferent matter with precious stones, most of which— 
even those which we prize most highly — are in the 
eyes of the chemist of very humble . origin. The 
ruby, sapphire, and emerald, and many others are 
simply cUy, or rather alumina, crystallised ; while the 
diamond is closely related to the soot «which collects 
in our chimneys. Others, again— such as the common 
emerald, aquamarine, chrysoberyl, and jacinth — con- 
tain earths nearly related to alumina, as beryl- 
earth,” or gluctna, and ♦“zircon-earth,” which are in 
tliemselves so little rare or valuable that in some 
places the poor relations of the emerald are used to 
pave the streets. 

In fact, all precious gems, diamonds and pearls in- 
cluded, are for the most part composed of very common 
materials — such as alumina, silica, carbon, lime, mag- 
nesia, &c.— which we are accustomed constantly to 
see in other forms. The only advantage possessed by 
the precious stone \j5 that the common material of 
which it is composed has crystallised in an uncommon 
way, its rarity as well as b^ty constituting its value. 
Having therefore ascertained the chemical composition 
of a sapphire or ruby, if we ean induce the various 
elements to combine and crystallise^ we shall have, 
not imitation stones, but real ones artikeiaUy produced. 
They are as real as the ice made by an artificially 
lowered temperature, or the chickens produced by an 
incubator ; but after all we cannot be said to fftaki 
them, for we but give them the opportunity and neces- 
sary, conditions of making themselves. 


GEMS ARE MADE.- 

Chemical combinations and simple substances crys- 
tallise when they pass from the liquid ot gaseous into 
the solid $tate. The most familiar example of crys- 
tallisation is that of water, which becomes ice at a 
certain temperature. Water impregnated with salt 
and allowed to evaporate will deposit salt-crystals ; 
and if a sufficient quantity of alum be dissolved in hot 
water and left to cool, it will be deposited in small, 
transparent, eight-sided crystals, which will continue to 
grow until they attain a large size, if left perfectly 
quiet, where the water can evaporate slowly. Any 
impurities or admixture the alum may have contained 
will remain behind in the vessel as sediment, for crys- 
tallisation is generally accompattied by purification. 
Many precious stones have apparently been formed in 
this sort of way, as well as most of the less valuable 
ones, such as rock-crystal, agate, jasper, opal, chalce- 
dony, chrysoprasc, cornelian, blood-stone, amethyst, 
cairngorm, and onyx, which consist mainly of silica, 
of which the common flint is an impure variety. 

At the same sitting of the Paris Academy in which 
MM. Fremy and Fell announced their discoveries, 
M. Monnier said that he had obtained opals by pour- 
ing a weak solution of oxalic acid on a strong solution 
of silica and soda, by which the silica was made, 
slowly to crystallise. The introduction of sulphuric 
acid and protoxide of nickel gave a green crystal like 
the chrysoprasc. Another method of crystallisation is 
that of the slow cooling of melted minerals. Take a 
crucible containing melted sulphur or bismuth ; let it 
cool slowly until a crust is formed on the top ; make a 
hole in this, and pour out part of the liquid, and the 
sides of the hollow thus formed will generally be 
covered with very fine crystals, the whole looking like* 
a crystal druse, such as amethysts and other half- 
precious stones often form. • 

At some time or other in its history, this earth seems 
to have been in a state of fiery fusion, when all its 
elements were mingled together in chaotic confusion, 
and formed the most wonderful combinations. The 
whole earth in fact was a gigantic laboratory, and the 
metals played the part of pigments, now sustained by 
the aniline combinations. But for them the precious 
stones would have been all alike, and for the most part 
as colourless as water ; it is to the metals they owe 
thefr brilliant hues. Rubies and emeralds are both 
apparently tinted with chromium, the sapphire «with 
cobalt, lapis lazuli with a combinafion of iron, others 
with copper, nickel, and manganese. ' ; 

The really beautiful imitation stones made in Paris 
consist of a very pure, transparent, and lustrous glass, 
called Strass after its' inventor, Dibich is frequently 
coloured with the same metallic oxidei as real precious, 
stones. Thus the colour of the topas is obtained from 
antimony and gold ; that of the ruby fiom pu|ple of 
Cassius (a stannato of tin, With stannate of o^do of 
gold), or from a solution of gold in aqua regbilX^tro- 
muriatic acid). The well-known Bohemian ruhy-iddss 
is coloured with gold,, while the ordinary red glass is 
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produced by copper, and a commoner kind by iron. 
Some of the finest ydlow glass is coloured with silver. 
The first precious stone to be successfully produced by 
artificial means «was the lapis lazuli, the sapphire of 
classical times, but by no means to be confounded 
with the sapphire of .the modem jeweller, though 
closely related to it. Lapis lazuli is an opaque stone, 
of an exquisite corn-flower blue, and was highly prized 
by the ancient Indians, Assyrians, Persians^ Jews, 
Egyptians, and Greeks. Freed from impurities and 
rubbed down, it gives the ultramarine used by mediaeval 
artists for the robes of their Madonnas ; and in their 
day it was worth its weight in gold, the purchaser of a 
picture having always to pay extra for its use. Its 
rarity and the cost of preparation make the true ultra- 
marine still worth from los. to 50s. the ounce. 

The ruby and sapphire were the next to attract 
attention. Several decades ago, a chemist named 
(jaudin succeeded in obtaining little balls of a ruby- 
red by melting together pure clay and a solution of 
chromate of lime, the colour being more or less intense, 
according to the quantity of chromium used. These 
balls were so hard as to scratch glass, topaz, and 
garnet with ease, but they were not crystals, and 
they were not as transparent as might be wished. 
Many other chemists made similar attempts, with 
more or less success. The great thing to be aimed at 
was evidently the crystallisation of the alumina or 
beryl-earth ; and for this purpose it was necessary 
that it should be melted, mixed with the colouring 
metals, and allowed to cool very slowly. The best 
medium for melting the clay appeared to be boracic 
acid, which was heated with it in a platinum crucible 
for a considerable time. As it evaporated, small 
rubies, sapphires, or emeralds were formed ; but their 
size was too insignificant to make the process re- 
munerative. M. Fremy^s new attempts have been, 
however, much more successful, and proceed on a 
rather different plan. All clay, even the purest, is a 
silicate of alumina, this earth being nowhere found 
pure in a natural state. Taking kaolin, or china 
clay, the purest of all, which contains from 42 to 
48 per cent of alumina, M. Fremy mixes with it 
an equal quantity of red lead, and then exposes it 
to^ aa intense lieat for several weeks. The lead not 
only attracts to itself the silicic acid contained in the 
clay, but even that of the earthenware crucible, into 
which it eats its way to such an extent that, in order 
to prevent loss, it is necessary to place the first vessel 
in a second. When at last it is allowed to cool, the 
crucible is broken, and its contents are found in two 
layers, the upper one glassy, and consisting mainly of 
siheate of lead, while the lowgr is crystalline, and 
qont^ns most perfect crystals of alumina. If nothing 
but and red lead have * been used, they are 
perfectly eolourless, but will scratch glass, rock-crystal, 
and topa^and are in fact specimens pf the precious 
coniodmn called diamond spar, because it is next in 
badness to the diamond itself. By the addition 
of tvrb Oi: thm per cent of chromate of lime, the 
corundum acquires a lovely rose-colour, and becomes 
a ruby, while a trace of the chromate and a small 


quantity of oxide of cobalt convert it into the' 
sapphire* 

Until quite recently it seemed that, though other 
gems might be conquered, '^the diamond would still 
vindicate her claim to her ancient title of Adamas', 
the Invincible or Untameablc, but it is so no longer. 
Everybody has known for some time that the • 
transparent diamond was only a peculiar form of 
crystallised carbon, but the great difficulty which has 
hitherto baffled all the chemists, has been that of 
finding some means of dissolving or vapouriaing this 
inlraciable substance, which refuses melt in the 
hottest flame and resists the action of acids, alkalies, 
alcohol, and ether ; and though it dissolves in molten 
cast-iron, is so perverse as to crystallise in the form, 
not of diamond, but of plumbago orblacklead. It has 
j hitherto been supposed that liquids were the only sol- 
vents, but Mr. iiannay and Mr. Hogarth of Glasgow, 
the successful diamond-makers, found that when 
alcohol in which potassic iodide had been dissolved 
was heated above the ‘‘critical point, at which il 
ceases to be a liquid and becomes gaseous, the iodide, 
instead of being precipitated in the solid form, as tlicy 
expected, remained in a state of solution or diffusion 
in the gas. Moreover, a fragment of iodide wab dis- 
solved by the gas alone, without coming in contact with 
the liquid at all. When the gas was suddenly released 
from pressure, the iodide was deposited in the form of 
a cloud of snow-white crystals like hoar-frost, which 
were redissolved when the pressure was increased ; 
and as Mr. Hannay found that a solid when freed 
from its gaseous solvent was invariably deposited in a 
crystalline form, he considered that carboa might be in- 
duced to dissolve and crystallise in a similar way. On 
making the attempt, however, he found that plumbago, 
charcoal, and blacklead still refused to yield to the 
most probable solvents, even when these were brought 
to their critical points. Next he bethought him that 
substances which refuse to combine under ordinary 
circumstances, will do so readily in the “nascent*' 
state— at the moment when they are liberated 
from some other combination ; and he found that when 
agtis containing both carbon and hydrogen is sub- 
jected to heat under great pressure, and in the presence 
of certain metals, the two part company, the hydro- 
gen being attracted to the metal, and the carbon left 
free. After attacking this nascent, carbon with various 
gaseous solvents, Mr. Hannay succeeded in dissolving 
it ; and, when the pressure was reduced, he had the 
triumphant satisfaction of seeing the carbon deposited 
in the form of thinute transparent crystals, having all 
the xharacteristics of the true diamond. At present 
the cost of producing them is twenty times that of 
their market value. 

Whether Nature's diamonds luve been formed in a 
way similar to Mr. Hannay's Is dhubtful ; it may be 
that she, with her unlimited resouvees; does net always 
confine herself to one method ; bat an eminent chemist 
has recently said, “We are entirely ignorant of the 
t mode of the diamond's formation in nature. The only 
thing which may be regarded as certain is that it has 
not been formed at a high temperature." g;* 
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5Ijc gtoclt among t^e ®ntrobtren ®ajjs,’ 

Composed bv Hi-nry Holseley 

(Auarded the Prize of tid^e Pounds offeted by the Ptopnetots of this Ma^a^me for the 
best Musical Setting of Wordsworth s “ Lucy * ) 
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She dwelt a- mong the un • trod - den wa> s, Be - side thcspiingsof Dove, 




maid whom thereVere none to praise, And ve - ry Tew to love, A maid whom there were 
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•MORE SUBJECTS FOR CHINA-PAtNTING., •• 

BY A PRACTICAL WORKER. 


DECORATIVE plaque 
for hanging may be 
composed pf Lilium 
Idncifolium^ wkh a 
.background of purple 
royal. The design 
being sketched in and 
the ground putln, the 
flowers can cither be 
left in the pure china 
shaded with shadow | 
for white, or enamel 
white can be used, 
which adds greatly to 
the richness of the 
painting. By its use 
flowers can be 
painted in actual 
relief, or it can be employed if preferred simply for 
ih2 high lights on the petals. The shadows should 
be washed in first in this case, as the white is apt to 
soil, and even to chip off if not carefully treated. The 
mixing of white enamel should be performed with 
great care oh a delicately clean palette, as any dust will 
materially affect its appearance when fired ; it should 
be used thick and laid on just where required at once ; 
it should not be rubbed up with the brush when on, and 
sufficient quantity should be laid at first if possible. 
Should it, however, not be found to stand out in such 
high relief as desired, it must be allowed to dry, and 
then another coat can be applied. , One of its greatest 
charms is that it can be moulded by the brush into 
any form. After mixing the enamel on the slab with 
fat oil, dip the extreme tip of the brush into it, and 
lay it on the- flower, moulding it to imitate the shape of 
the ilowes, or the raised portion that is being copied. 
If used too liquid it will flow over the outline, and will 
vanish in the kiln. Judiciously used, it is a great 
power in the hands of the china-painter. The 
-plaque should be sent to the kiln as soon as it is 
finished ; indeed it is generally acknowledged that 
all colours are brighter, and appear to greater ad- 
vantage, when fired as early as possible after being 
mixed wUh pil ot water ; they fade off and lose their 
brilliance when allowed to lie by without firing. This 
is especially the case with rose-colour. 

The landscape-painter will doubtless find it easier 
on commencing china-painting to begin with his own 
special bf^h of study. The outline may still be 
drawn, in Indian ink to serve as a guide, 

although required in the after-painting 
for the Jitter, Stc. There aregnany greens to 
be had s^it^le^pr trees, and when mixed with orange, 
blue, PT carmine^ any tint may be obtained to 
give the wied ,hu^ of spring or autumn. Rpseleaf- 
green will be found very useful, as it mixes well with 
,80 many colours ^ blue-green may, however, for some 


tints be preferable. The principal difficulty will be' 
found in softening the clouds ; these shouhi be, washed 
in thinly and left lighter in the first paintihg than they 
are to appear when finished; they can then be 
touched up before the second firing ; alt soft demi- 
tints arc best left for the last firing. ' Azure^blue, of 
which two tints may be obtained, will be necessary for 
the blue sky,‘ while greys can be mixed for the clouds 
as required. No harsh, rough edges ‘should be left, 
but all should be softened down and shaded off with 
delicate tints of pearly grey. Brown rocks can be 
washed in more thickly, as brown fires out. consider- 
ably. The strokes of the brush should in general be 
allowed to follow the strong markings that indicate 
the crevices and fissures of the rocks. Should moun- 
tains be seen in the distance, they must be washed in 
with the same colours as those used for the sky, but 
of a somewhat deeper shade. Distant trees should 
be of a paler tint than those of the foreground, and 
partake of a bluer shade mixed with grey ; blue-green 
is suitable for this purpose. All broad lights and 
shadows require great care, that their transparency 
and purity may be preserved. If . a tint is found to 
. be unevenly washed in, it should be allowed to dry 
without alteration. The faults can then be clearly 
seen, and can be rectified as far as it is possible much 
more easily than while the colour is still wet. Vandyke 
brown can be employed in washes and touches on the 
the stems and branches of trees. There are many 
varieties of brown, and with the test-tile to assist no 
difficulty need be experienced in purchasing those 
most suitable for the artist’s purpose. The second 
painting is chiefly a repetition of the first ; where the 
tints are sufficiently deep after the first firing they 
should be left with the simple addition of a few 
finishing touches. Shadows should be deepened if 
found wanting in depth, and dark touches on trees, 
rocks, or buildings added to give sharpness and 
strength to the landscape. The soft, grey tints must 
be put in, and any high lights may be scratched out 
with a penknife. Two or three firings arc usually 
found sufficient, although twelve or fourteen are some- 
times necessary in delicate, highly-finished work, 
there are always risks attendant on this part of the 
process ; the colours may fire out too much ; some 
fade more than others, and there is also a chance of 
the plaque cracking in the kiln, or breaking in its 
journeyings to and fro. Therefore it is well not to 
have it fired more often than is quite essential for the 
perfecting of the painting. 

Heads and figure subjects on china are, without 
doubt, the most sought aifter at the present time for 
decorative purposes, and they are not more difficult 
of accomplishment than- flowers, but the drawing must 
be more strictly correct or the expression will be 
wrong and the whole painting worthless, The flesh 
tints can be bought, or mixed by the artist himself? ^ 
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mixture of rose-colour and light orange will produce 
an excellent tint. Red alone can be used, but will 
hardly give such an exquisite shade for fair com- 
plexions. The design being outlined, the background 
may be put in and allowed to dry, then the flesh 
tints washed in. They can be dabbl^ if it is found 
easier. When dry the shadows may be lightly washed 
in, and blended into the flesh tints with the dabbler. 
Care should, however, be taken that the shadows do 
not trespass too much on tke clear complexion tints. 
Any flat wash can have a few drops of oil of aniseed 
mixed with the colour on the palette, to prevent it 
drying too quickly to allow of the free use of the 
dabbler. The hair must next be washed in broadly ; 
the larger the brush used, the freer will be the treat- 
ment and the broader the style.^ Grey shadows must 
be used sparingly in the hair, or it will appear heavy. 
The drapery' should harmonise well both with the 
head and the background. For fair complexions a 
soft background of turquoise is very lovely, although 
a stronger effect would be produced by using a rich 
dark colour, such as purple royal mixed with blue. A 
celadon ground throws up dark brown hair to great 
advantage. The drapery is best painted as simply as 
possible, that it may not detract from the importance 
which the head should possess. In choosing colours 
the painting should be regarded as a whole and those 
tints employed that give to each other, by force of 




contrast, the fullest complement of power and bril- 
liance they possess. The finishing touches on the 
mouth, eyes, eyebrows, and nostrils should be put in 
last, and the face can then be outlined.. For this 
purpose purple-brown is recommended. Fine sable 
brushes arc best for finishing, especially if smooth, 
fine work is in hand. The hair must be made out in 
finer strokes, though no representatidh of single hairs 
should be attempted or it will look hard and un- 
natural. Small locks of hair, or flat curls’ falling on 
the forehead, give a softened appearance to the face, 
while a coquettish little mob-cap on the head adds yet 
another charm to the piquant beauty of a youthful 
countenance. 

Of under-glaze painting it will be unnecessary to 
speak at great length, as the method of mixing the 
colours is the same as that used for over glaze. The 
mediums are also the same, but the colours are, as 
before said, entirely different. The latter colours are 
dull before firing, and depend on the glaze for their 
brilliance. It is generally considered more difficult of 
management, as if a mistake is made in the painting 
it is very troublesome, and in some cases almost 
impossible to remedy it without leaving a smear 
which will be observable when fired. All light tints 
must therefore be most carefully laid, and the outline 
strongly marked that one tint may not interfere with 
another. It is quite contrary in this respect to over- 
glaze painting, as if a mistake is made in porcelain 
a penknife will remove it, and the chitia be left as 
pure as before; but the “biscuit* absorbing so 
quickly any colour laid on its surface renders it a 
hard affair to eradicate it thoroughly. Jhe only 
remedy is to dip the brush or a piece of linen rag in 
turpentine, and to wash the error put as quickly as 
possible before it has bad time to dry xfi. The uh- 
glazed ware is ea^ to work on as iregards the sketch- 
ing of the design. A pencil or charcoal is as 
easily as on paper; and any mark can eraised'if 
desired with bread. A design can also be tni^ed out 
with ordinary tracing-pa^r, but if an putlinh is re- 
quired to show when the plaque is completed, it fnust 
be gone over with some ceramic colour such as man- 
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ganese brown, or old brown and claret-brown mixed. 
There are two distinct styles of painting on the bis- 
cuit w faience. One method is suitable as a sort of 
foundation work, which can be finished after glaring 
with enamel colours; the other method allows of the 
entire paiiiting being finished with under-glaze colour. 
For this kind of work one firing is usually sufficient. 
The former style of paintifig is done in flat, even 
tints the same as over-glaze ; in the latter the colours 
are laid 6n thickly, and stand out from the back- 
ground in relief. The object of flat tints being laid 
in under the glaze is that the colours appear softened 


When that is perfectly dry, wash in the jlesh tints with 
' claret-brown very thinly ; then put in the shadows 
with a mixture of claret-brown and old brown, dab- 
bling the edges off softly into!, the tfesh tints. Where 
a greyish shadow is found a little French green may 
be. added to the mixture, but it should then be used 
carefully, as greys look dark .when fired* The hair, 
eyebrows, and eyelashes ^ay next ha laid in with 
claret-brown and old brown, or any colour according 
to copy. The eyes may next be put in wi^h blue or 
brown ; the lips will require a wash of Oeri^, and 
also the cheeks. When all is dry, a few finishing 



when seen through the glaze into which the plqque is 
afterwards dipped. If a tint is found to be suffi- 
ciently deep when glazed, it should not be touched up 
after in enamel colours, but the under-glaze work 
allowed to remain. Backgrounds, and some flowers 
and leaves, can be completed entirely in under-glaze 
colours, but faces and figure subjects almost invariably 
require enamel colours to finish them. We will, how- 
ever, mention how a head can be worked entire on 
the bisGuiV although the plaque would scarcely be 
foun4^.|t^tl$^ctoiry if a brilliant piece of colour is 
desired The difficulty that stands in the way ia the 
want of a bright flesh tint. Enamel colours are far 
more effective,, and there is a much larger choice 
The hf^ad being drawn in pencil or charcoal, outline 
the whole of .it with a mixture 6f claret-brown and 
old brown. Next lay in the background of deep blue. 


touches can' be added; any rough edges softened 

down ; the hair finished off more perfectly. If it is 

a bright brown colour, it will be greatly improved by 

the addition of a little orange. The plate Can then 

be sen^'to be fired, but it must not be expected to 

come back with brilliant flesh tints. If such are 

desired, the only plan is to finish it in enaml colours. 

We will suppose that the artist has nq .oby^ion to 

over-glaze finishing, ip which case it ik;;^tt^not to 

use any fiesh under-glaze colour. 

ing the head and painting the backgr^^ |mi^.m the 

shadows of the face with the 

mentioned, the hair and eyes, and tjj^ sti^ the 

drapery, leaving the cheeks, lips, 

unpainted. Send it in this, cbilditi^' to the kiln, 

and when returned, finish colours. 

The leaves eff fiowen mayibe c before 
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glazing. Roseleaf-green and pea-green are useful 
colours, and different shades of green may be pro- 
duced by the mixture of orange and green j orange, 
green, and claret-brown ; but for the latter mixture, 
which gives an olive tint, ohly a little claret*4>rown 
should be used, as it is apt to act injuriously on the 
green, so that when fired only the brown may remain. 
Browns should- be put on thickly, as they fire out, but 
the right strength for all colours can be learnt only by 
repeated trials. If too much medium Is used, they 
will weaken in the fire ; if used too strong, they will 
appear dull and heavy, 

A few suggestions as to the suitable colouring of 
the illustrations that accompany the present paper 
may possibly be found useful to amateurs. A china 
plate having been procured, free from defects and 
from scratches, sketch the design in Indian ink, and 
then proceed to lay in the background with deep 
azure-blue ; the seitated edges of the leaves will have 
to be carefully preserved. This will, perhaps, be 
found to be the most difficult part of the painting, but 
will well reward any care spent on it. Set the plate 
on one side until the ground is dry, and then arrange 
the palette with the fiesh tints, and shadow colour for 
the face and hair— viz., light orange and salmon for 
the fiesh tints, apd fiesh shadow colour which can be 
procured ready mixed. Olive-brown is charming for 
the hair, and pearl-grey will shade the muslin cap 
delicately, yet effectively. Now set the palette with 
roseleaf-green, yellow, pearl-grey, rose-colour, and 
brown. With these colours paint in the leaves and 
stems, which require many shades impossible to 
describe in writing, but which are well known to 
the lovers of wild-flowers. •When it is practicable a 
flower should always be painted from life ; the hues 
are so varied and exquisite that to lose but one of 
them is a sacrilege. Take another pdette set with 
rose-colour and pearl-grey, also yellow and orange. 
Wash the roses over, shading them with pearl-grey, 
and put in the seeds with yellow and orange ; but do 
not attempt to finish all the fine details. It is far 
better to leave them for the second painting. The 
plate can now be sent to be fired, and on its return it 
will be ei^y to see wbet parts require finishing. The 
lighter portions flesh tints may not need re- 

touching ; the slimows will probably require strength- 
ening, and the demi-tints softening down into the local 
colour. The touch on the comer of the mouth and 
those on the nostril and eyebrow maybe put in.. The 
hair will require a fe^y sharper lines to |[ive a more de- 
cided form to each separate waving lochk vThe shadows 
on the cap must also;^ toned do^/f a few sharp 
shadow lines arti^da^ placed gm Character and 
force to the who^;wpting. T^j^^s should next 
be touched up Wbd^nccessar]|^|jrad Softened tints of 
the backs where visible shoiSi^nU especially noticed, 
as they add great beaut^^^ tltd" spray.^ , 
will now have to be compfetejd^ .much attention is 
requisite that they may apiary as far as it is possible 
to make them, as light elegant as they are in 
nature. The seeds maybe raised in white enamel, 
^nd sliadpd with orange and ruby, the centre shadow 


being of pearl-grey. The thorns will need ruby to 
outline them strongly on the one side, and the stems 
are improved with the addition of a little Vandyke 
brown. When all that is possible has been done to 
finish and beautify the painting, it must undergo a 
second firing 

The vase will be mos{ effective if painted in tlie 
^Smpasto style ”-T-that is, with highly raised flowers. 
A vase of Lambeth faience should be obtained and 
hog’s-haii tools employed for the work ; the advan- 
tage gamed by this method of working being the high 
relief into which the flowers can be wrought. Great 
care should be expended in giving aft accurate form to 
each blossom The enamel white should be used as 
firm as possible, that it may not spread and lose its 
perfect shape, and that the outline may be kept true 
The white will m some cases, if used too liquid, dis- 
appear almost entirely in the firing The entire 
painting is best finished at once, as much of the soft- 
ened effect which is the great charm of underglaze 
woik IS lost when re touched in enamel. Any back- 
ground tint may be chosen that does not interfere 
with the tints of the leaves , but it is advisable wben 
convenient to select one th it will harmonise well with 
the predominant colours of the room m which it is in 
tended to be placed To insure a rich decoratu e 
eflect should be the artist’s aim m painting a large 
vase This object should be borne m mind both in the 
choice of flowers and in the colours employed 

Some designs can be more easily and elaborately 
represented if painted in enamel , such will be found 
to be the case with the figure sketch of the two boys 
on the river bank, which fbims a portion of the pic- 
tutc by Zurcarelli This illustration suggests itself as 
a good subject for the decoration of a dessert plate 
lo be succesijfully carried out it should be painted in 
soft, delicate tints that harmomse m tone The bul- 
rushes form a beautiful background to Che figures ; the 
rocks give the requisite force , fieeoy, lose-coloured 
and golden tipped clouds give lightness and brilliance ; 
while the water in the foreground enhances the beauty 
of the whole by the softness of effect it adds to the 
picture. Porcelain, with its smooth, white surface, 
allows of as high a finish as can be obtained m an 
ivory miniature , but such work is suitable only for 
articles that are to be seen close at hand. It is quite 
out of place and lost on a plaque that is to decorate a 
wall, 01 a vase that is to be viewed from a distance. 

Ihe head suriounded with daffodils may with ad- 
vantage be much enlarged ; it can be commenced on 
the biscuit, if preferred, and finished in enamel colours. 
The daffodils, 'leaves, and background can all be done 
in under-glaze colours, and if they do not fire Out will 
not require retouching. The flowers will need yellow 
foi the petals and orange for the centres ; the leaves 
should be of a pale yellowish green. The cap on the 
head is white, shaded with grey, and the kerchief across 
the shoulders should be worked in rather rottghiy with 
thick fol4$, to give the appearance of a woollen 
material The bifik|;roun4 may be of a rich violet, 
which will serve *to throw up bo^h ftawets and 
head 
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HIN'fS ON THE PROPER MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN. 


BY A FAM1I,Y DOCTOR, 


^OR obvious reasons I cannot, in j 
this paper, enter into a minute 
description of the anatomy 
and physiology of the skin, 
interesting though it would be 
to many. I must refer the 
reader who needs or desires infor- 
mation on such a subject to the 
standard authorities. 

I have before now endeavoured to ex- 
plain how extremely important are the 
functions which the skin has to perform ; 
how that, independent of actual and visible 
perspiration, an insensible transpiration or 
exhalation is continually going on from the surface of 
our bodies, and how on this account the skin is the 
peat regulator of the animal heat ; how the skin 
is the repository of the sense of touch and feeling, 
pd the protector of all the parts that lie beneath 
it ; how the amount of fluid that passes from each 
of our bodies during four-and-twenty houis would 
average about three pints, and how, in this evaporating 
fluid, many substances find their way to the suiface of 
the body, whiclv if retained in the system would act 
injuriously, if not indeed as positive poisons : such, for 
example, as the acids that cause both gout and 
rheumatism. 

I will now try to explain to my readers the con- 
ditions which are necessary, in order to obtain so 
desirable a result ; and I think I shall be doing right to 
first and foremosit say a word or two about the proper 
nourishment of the body, for upon this to a very 
.large extent depends the health of the skin. 

We nourish our frames, then, from the food we eat. 
The first meal of the day, presuming one is in fair 
health and strength, should be,* to use a common 
phrase^ hearty one.” Mind, 1 do not advise any 
one to eat to repletion— only pigs may do this, and 
th^ live but to cat and sleep ; but man has work to 
perform, and no meal of the day should be a heavy 
one. But a^ person is certainly not in good health who 
has not a good appetite for breakfast ; there must in 
such a case be a screw loose somewhere, and the more 
speedily it is seen to the better, or evil will be the 
result. Our forefathers drank sack for breakfast : our 
forefathers lived much more in the open air than we 
do, and so, their sons and daughters must content 
themselves with the milder beverages, tea and coffee. 
And nothing , can be better if they aie properly 
made and ^served. IF— but alas! and alas ! how 
seldom one iii^s a cup of either good tea or coffee.' A 
word about each. Plain black tea is the best ; if a fair 
price is paid for.it, it will come far^cheaper in the long 
run ; nmr, after adding the water, set the tea-pot on 
the hob to simtner (or any length of time. Here ia 
now I advise the infusion to be prepared .^Ta^ a 
silver or brown earthen tea-pot, and having heated it, 


put in the tea, and set it on Ae hob to heat and dry for 
about a minute without the lid, just until you can 
scent the aroma arising. Have the water boiling ere 
you pour it in ; you may then put on the li^ and 
replace the tea-pot on the hob for three, minutes, and 
no longer. It should now be drunk, else instead of an 
infusion you will have a decoction — instead of im- 
bibing the good qualities of the tea alone, you will 
swallow also its deleterious, not to say poisonous, 
properties. 

Brain-workers, especially literary men, often need 
some refreshment during their labours, and in my 
opinion there is nothing so grateful as coffee, drunk 
either cold or hot, with or without sugar and milk. 
Those who have to travel long journeys by train, 
would do well to take in their bags a bottle or two of 
well-made tea. There is no stimulant so exhilarating ; 
the effects of beer or spirits on the tired body arc only 
transient, they soon pass off, and leave one more tired 
and weary than before. Milk may be drunk in the 
coffee or tea for breakfast, but I doubt whether elderly 
or even middle-aged people should drink milk cold at 
any time ; it is often most indigestible, although it 
may be taken in small quantities, mixed with soda- 
water, even by the most delicate. A patient of mine, 
only last week, some hours after partaking freely of 
cold milk was attacked by sickness and vomiting, 
which resisted all treatment until the third day, when 
relief seemed to be brought about by his bringing up 
a vast white cheesy mass, very much larger than he 
could have swallowed. Milk, I grant you, is the most 
nutritious aliment which we possess, but even milk 
must be partaken of with due consideration. Cocoa 
is also highly nutritious. 

Dinner, I have often said, should be partaken of 
early by those who value their health. The luncheon 
of the present day is in very truth nothing else than a 
dinner, and, as that, it does well, but the evening meal 
deserves no other name than that of supper : and a 
very heavy and indigestible one it often is too, 
requiring all kinds of wines and stimulants to effect 
its digestion and produce subsequent sleep. No 
wonder that people who live in this way as a rule, and 
eat more stimulating food than is good for them, age 
before their time, and suffer from ekzeraa and irrita*- 
tion of the skin in their later years. 

Let me now seriously advise any reader who may 
suffer, or who is apt to suffer, from skid irritation to 
abstain from the use of too much animal food, strong 
soups, or such stimulating food as goo$e> dpek^ or 
pork ; to eat a due proportion of green Visgetables as 
well as potatoes, and not to use either beer or spirits. 

Ekzema is an aliment of the skip which is vcw 
common now-a-days in the old and middle-aged, and - 
there is little doubt that it is very much aggravated by 
taking stimulants between meals. Beer especially 
seems to increase the trouble and incoi\vepience 
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caused by this tiresome complaint. If any stimulant 
is needed, claret should be used, and it need not be 
the most expensive either. If this disagrees, Tarragona 
may be tried. I earnestly urge young people to 
abstain entirely from drinking .beer with their food, 
that is to say if they are at all particular about personal 
appearance, and wish to avoid a blotchy face and 
muddy complexion. And this leads me to say a word 
or two about a kind of acne of the face, from which 
ladies, either young or middle-aged, often suffer. It is 
commonly called the " rosy drop,” and consists of red 
spots on the face, and even pimples which suppurate, 
or along with the redness there may be some thicken- 
ing of the skin. It is worse after eating, especially if 
the person suffering has been tired before she sat 
down, or has to hurry through the meal. It usually 
commences with simple flushing or reddening of the 
face — I do not mean blushing, the redness is more 
permanent by far than simple blushing. It goes and 
comes, but it cannot go and come long without 
causing permanent spots on the skin of the face, and 
after a time the redness changes to a bluish hue. Now 
this is a state of matters which is really very distress- 
ing, and the subject of which deserves our pity and 
commiseration all the more in that people so afflicted 
are often supposed to have brought it about through 
over-indulgence in stimulants. The cause is debility ^ 
engendered somehow. The digestion is generally 
weak or fickle, and this should be set to rights ; bitter 
tonics should be taken along with some of the mineral 
acids, tincture of steel will also do good, and if these 
fail try the following, which a chemist must compound 
for you. 1 write it in English : — 

Take of Fowler’s volution of arsenic ... * ... half a fluid ounce, 

„ the wine of iron * ... ... ... three fluid ounces. 

„ syrup of oranges three fluid drams. 

„ distilled water five ounces. 

Mix. 

The dose for an adult lady is thirty drops three 
times a day, with or after meals, gradually increased 
to a tea-spoonful. It should be taken for a fortnight, 
then a day or two may be slipped, and afterwards the 
course repeated. 

About a grain of corrosive sublimate in an ounce 
of eau-de-Cologne may be twice a day applied to 
the face. Juniper tar soap should be used for 
in.itutinal ablution, and the face may be washed in 
the same way at night, and afterwards the benzoated 
ointment of zinc should be a(lplied, to be washed off 
agtiin in the morning, the water used being cold. If 
it does not yield to this ointment, add to each ounce 
of it ten grains of the iodide of sulphur. 

Supper often agrees best if solid instead of sloppy ; 
if you would avoid a heated and easily irritated skin, 
however, it had best be partaken of two hours before 
retiring for the night. Supper, too, should ,be 
moderate, and over-much fluid should not be taken. 

No one can retain a really healthy skin who does 
not take proper and sufficient exercise, j The kind of 
exercise depends upon a great many things, on ttef^ 
among others. Boys, for instance, mus^ romj j 


play, and the more wild the game they are engaged in 
the better. While boys play wildly let girls play 
merrily; have they not among other things the 
skipping rope, and the power and, if well, the 
will to dance — aye, and to sing? Parents ought 
in every way to encourage their children in 
singing; it strengthens both voice and lungs, and. 
may even keep consumption itself ai bay. Older 
people ought likewise to take abundant exercise, and 
they are never to forget that it must^be of a kind 
capable of giving pleasure — exercise that interests them 
and withdraws their minds for the time entirely from 
all work and all worry. For adults, especially those of 
middle age, exercise should not be too fatiguing, or too 
long continued ; for that puts a strain upon the skin^ 
and may induce future ailments thereof. 

As to clothing, its effects for good or evil upon the 
skin must never be overlooked. It would be a good 
thing for many if they would study comfort in clothing 
more and the fashions thereof less. Says Boerhaave, 
'"Only fools and paupers suffer from cold; the latter 
not having money enough to buy clothes, and the 
former not having the sense to wear them.” I 
mentioned the word comfort with reference to 
clothing, and your feelings^ believe me, must he your 
guide as to what kind of clothing, and how much or 
how little to wear, ^whether abroad by day or in bed 
by night. Now, remembering that the skin is con- 
tinually undergoing » change, the outer or scarf-skin 
constantly passing off and being replenished from 
the inner structures; remembering, too, how much 
deleterious matter, both unctuous and saline, passes 
through the skin, and which if not removed by 
washing will tend to form a pellicle which will interfere 
with the free action of the skin, surely I need adduce 
no other argument in favour of daily and complete 
ablution of the whole body, either in *tepid or in cold 
water, or in both. 

The skin is so important an emunciory that even 
the impartial performance of its functions is incom- 
patible with healthful existence ; and, to put it in 
plain straightforward language, whenever 1 meet with 
a being who is a stranger to the bath, I pity him 
\vl my own mind just as much as 1 would a creature 
with only one lung ; neither the one nor the other can 
enjoy life fully. 

11 have come to look upon the soap bath as almost 
a prophylactic against skin disorders. It is so simple, 
too, and is the perfection of a matutinal or ante- 
prandial bath; for it strengthens the body and 
exhilarates the mind, while it soothes the jaded nerves, 
banishes every feeling of weariness, and restores the 
appetite. A bdsin of hot water, a flesh-gfove, and a 
piece of plain soap, with the usual morning tub and 
big sponge, is all that is required. The body is first 
thoroughly lathered and well rubbed all over. This 
should not occupy more than two minutes, and then 
the cf^d or tepid sponge bath is taken. And those 
wh6 can stand it should use gold water rather than 
tepid water ; the reaction and the feeling of exhila- 
ration is more perfect after the former. ^ ' 
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^ S)jc will be here very soon now,^ answered Mr. 
Latouche, ' 

He was standing a little behind the sofa, and 
Gerald was quite unconscious that the gentle tones to 
which he how listened were those of Laurence’s 
terrible unde. 

I am so afraid of being asleep when she comes,” 
said Gerald. '^*1 want to give her the four-leaved 
shamrock. She will be so glad to get it ; she need not 
be afraid of Laurehce’s cross unde any more.” 

Does Laurence say that his uncle is cross ? ” asked 
Mr. Latouche, his face changing. ^ 

“ No,” said Gerald, “ Laurence is very fond of him, 
and Grace says that he is good, and that it is foolish 
of me to be so much afraid of him ; but I think she is 
afraid herself, for she never will walk near the mills 
for fear of meeting him.” 

The sound of wheels was now heard, and a moment 
later Grace entered with Laurence. She went straight 
over to the sofa, and knelt beside it. When Gerald 
saw her his whole face lighted up with joy. 

“ See, Grade,” he whispered, showing his prize, ^ I 
have found the four-leaved shamrock ! ” 

“ Oh ! Gerald,” sobbed Grace, “ I shall never for- 
give myself if my foolish talk has led to this.” 

Don’t cry about me,” said Gerald, “ I am not 
really hurt. Put your arm round me — so. Now I 
can go to sleep comfortably. You need not be afraid 
of Laurence’s uncle any mcft’c.” 


** 1 would rather never have seen Laurence again, 
than this should have happened,” she cried passionately. 

Bight,” said Mr. Latouche in answer \o Laurence’s 
look of dismay, ** she is all the better worth winning 
for not being ready to' fling old ties to the winds for the 
sake of her lover. How fond of her that poor boy 
seems!” 

When Gerald next opened his eye^ Mr. Latouche, 
inoved by a sudden impulse, bent over him. 

** Gerald,” he said, “ I can promise you that your 
cousin need never again be afraid of Laurence's 
uncle.” 

“ 1 know,” said Gerald dreamily, “ she will always 
be happy now.” 

“ As happy as Laurence and I can make her.” 

Gerald smiled and closed his eyes. 

After a time, Laurence, seeing how it was, took him 
from Grace’s arms, and laid him back upon the sofa. 

“It is best as it is, Grace,” he whispered, “ his life 
as he grew older could hardly have been a happy one. 
Up to this you have made it so.” 

The four-leaved shamrock, enclosed within a golden 
circlet of Gerald’s hair, hangs in a locket from 
Grace’s watch-chain. Either by means of this, or of 
some other talisman in her possession, she has cast 
such a spell over Mr. Latouche, that not even Laurence 
himself is more devoted to her than is the stern uncle, 
to propitiate whom poor Gerald lost his life. 


GARDENING IN FEBRUARY. 


f f F we arc still contemplating 
any additional winter altera- 
tion in the garden, it ought 
to be carried out forthwith, 
for what easy-going horti- 
culturists are pleased to call 
the idle months of the year 
are rapidly passing away. 
Not, however, that the 
greatest enthusiast amongst 
us would be foolish enough 
lintain for a moment that there 
much to be done in the garden 
; month of December as there is 
) month of May. 

Now we v^ill assume that a fireside discussion had 


taken place one winter evening as to whether any 
garden changes, on a large scale, were practical or 
expedient, and that a resolution had been arrived at to 
make a careful survey on the following morning, and 
the result vf our survey would very probably find a 
counterpart in many an old English garden at the 
present day. We will suppose then the most ordinary 
and natural case that pan suggest itself to us, viz., that 
of an old-fashioned country house, standing in its own 
grounds— say an acre of land, or thereabouts— with ^ 
small lawn, flower garden, shrubberies, and a Tew trees 
in the front, that perhaps skirts the turnpike-road, and 


its kitchen garden at the back, bordered also by trees 
and hedge-rows that divide it from a winding and 
sequestered lane that runs down to the farm. 

Not a few of us are apt to forget that during our — 
it may be ten, fifteen, or twenty years’ — residence at the 
old home, the trees and shrubberies have been expand- 
ing like ourselves, or — to put the fact as gently as we 
can — growing embonpoUit, It may be that we have 
been so long and so daily accustomed to the sight of 
our laurels and our firs, our chestnuts, ash and birch, 
&c., that we are as unconscious of the stealthy but 
certain change in their appearance as in our own. 
But time has rolled on, and gardener has of late 
often been seen in council on the lawn with the olive- 
branches of the family, who seem to show increasing 
interest in his perpendicular and horizontal pointings 
and gesticulations. And now, perhaps, the iron- 
grey head of the household has joined the party, and 
the morning survey before alluded to has begun in 
good earnest, for gardener does, not mean to lose 
this opportunity now that he has the animated juveniles 
to secoihd his propositions. 

And he begins by pointing out that those two large 
fir-trees near the end of the lawn have already more 
than met and are carrying on an internedne struggle 
for existence ; he takes us behind them and shows us 
some of their large arms, positively dead, for they have 
got entangled with the laurestinus, and the laurestinus 
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'*Who knows but she might? By all accounts 
there’s woDderful power in a four-leaved shamrock.” 

I‘ wonder if I could find one/’ said Gerald. 

Perhaps you might. Sure it’s to the likes of you 
that the good people often send their gifts. Look for 
it anywa/g alanna, ’Tis a pity to have Miss Grace 
fretting.’’ 

Henceforth poor Gerald’s one dream was to find the 
four-leaved shgmrock, which was to avert the anger 
of Laurence’s terrible uncle and make Grace happy. 
He was accustomed to rove hither and thither pretty 
much as he listed, for no one in all the country round 
would harm the innocent^ while liis own topographical 
instincts were unerring. Accordingly he wandered 
about, day after day, telling no one of his purpose, 
haunting every meadow and every copse where sham- 
rocks grew, seeking the magic quatrefoil destined to 
work such spells. Such freaks of Nature, however, 
though they do occur, are very rare, and Gerald’s 
quest was long a fruitless one. He had at first 
-avoided the neighbourhood of Glenallan Mills from 
an uncounqucrable dread of meeting Hhe terrible 
Mr. Latouche, whose stern face and iron-grey hair 
appeared to poor Gerald the embodiment of all that 
was awful. At length, after days and weeks of 
patient search in other places, he so far overcame 
his repugnance as to go — in the early morning — to a 
large meadow through which the mill-stream flowed, 
and where the most luxuriant tufts of shamrock in all 
the country round were said to grow. 

It was too early yet for the mill to be at work ; the 
immense wheel was at rest, and a slender thread of 
rippling water flowed quietly on, giving no token of 
the force pent in by the sluices, and only awaiting a 
liberating hand to come rushing down and give life 
and motion to the slumbering mill. There was no 
lack either of life or motion in the meadows, however ; 
the birds did not wait for the sound of the bell to 
begin their day, but sang, and chirped, and bustled 
about, as if determined to make the most of the short 
time they had the^ world to themselves ; while the 
rabbits darted in and out of their holes, or nibbled the 
young leaves, their bright eyes and long ears con- 
stantly on the alert against every danger, real or 
imaginary. Gerald was fond of animals, and at 
another time would have found much amusement in 
watching their antics ; now, however, his mind was full 
of his quest, and he moved slowly, kneeling or lying 
on the ground wherever he saw a tuft of shamrock, 
and patiently examining it leaf by leaf. At length he 
drew near the stream, which had steep grassy banks 
gay with many flowers. The great bell was ringing 
now, and the workmen were trooping into the court- 
yard. He should abandon his sear&h for that morn- 
ing, since he would. not risk a meeting with Mr. 
Latouche. He was turning reluctantly away, when 
he perceived a particularly large tuft of shamrocks on 
the steep bank. Some sudden impulse determined 
him to examine it closely, and he stretched himself on 
the grass above so as to look down upon it. His 
sight was wonderfully long and clear, so that he could 
distinguisli every leaflet in what to another person 


would have seei.ed but a confused mass of green. At 
length, to his nspeakable delight, he perceived the 
object of his seach^a leaf actually composed olfour 
divisions, at theind of a long trailing stem. Grasp- 
ing the herbage Smly wUh one hand, he stretched the 
other towards hilprize. As he did so, the sudden 
.barking of a dog. accompanied by a loud shout, 
startled him, and psing his hold, he slipped down 
the steep bank into the stream below. At the same 
moment the gates oi the milhdam were opened, and 
the pent-up waters, released from their prison, came 
I seething and foaming down^ seizing on poor Gerald s 
helpless form, and bearing him swiftly towards the 
certain destruction of the pitiless wheel. 

The shout which had scareaT!>i{JJJ''^^s Laurence’s, and 
the bark that of the latter’s Carlo, 

i As the boy disappeared from view [ 
forwards, urging* on his dog with voice and gesture, so 
that when he reached the bank he found Carlo already 
struggling with the stream. To take off his coat and 
plunge in was the work of a moment. The dog's 
efforts had somewhat retarded poor Gerald’s fate, and 
Laurence was thus enabled to seize him just as he 
was being drawn under the wheel A few long 
moments of desperate struggle, and Laurence found 
himself once more upon the bank, beside the ap- 
parently lifeless form of the lad whom he had saved, 
and whom he now, for the; first time^ recognised. A 
little crowd of men had by this time gathered round 
him, one of whom, under his directions, carried poor 
Gerald into the house, and laid him’' on a sofa in the 
dining-room. Mr. Latouche and his sister were 
summoned, and every effort was made to restore the 
boy to consciousness. When, after a long time, he 
opened his eyes, his first word was, “ Grace ! ” 

“Do you want her, Gerald?” ask^d Laurence, 
bending over him. 

“ Yes,” said Gerald, “ I have found it for her at last.” 

“ Found what ? ” 

“ The four-leaved shamrock ; ” and opening his 
hand, be showed the little leaf which he had all 
through managed to keep safely enclosed within his 
palm. 

“ The four-leaved shamrock ? ” * 

“Don’t you remember? Grace wanted it. She 
said that if she had one she could make your uncle 
forgive you.” 

“ I remember,” said Laurence, with a pang at his 
heart. 

“ What does he, mean ? ” asked Mr. Latouche. 

“ I am afraid he must have overheard some 
jesting nonsense of ours about a four-leaved sham- 
rock. You know, it is said to be a talisman. May I 
bring Grace here, sir ?” 

“ Certainly, if the poor child wi.shes for her. Take 
the pony-carriage.” 

Laurence hurried away, and in a little time the 
doctor, who had been sent for, came. He said that 
Gerald had^^received some injury causing internal 
haemorrhage, and that his life was a question of 
minutes rather than of hours. After a little time he 
opened his eyes and asked again for Grace. 
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birictly commercial principles, between the foreman’s, 
son and eld Tom Byrne's ^ughter, and he is so 
proud of his performance that he is burning to try his 
hand on my affaira next.** 

"Alice Blake is a pretty girl and a nice girl, 
Laurence.^ 

" She is^about the prettiest gnl 1 know, but foi all 
that i don’t mean to marry her. Nor do 1 think the 
arrangement would suit her muclr better than it does 
me. . If I am not much mistaken, she too has plans of 
her own. Bat while my uncle has the notion in his 
head, we shan't be able to make him look at things 
from our point of view. Try to find the four-leaved 
shamrock, Grace, and conjure up a little common 
sense for nw ancle. A very little would do. 1 must 
go now; will you come as far as the gate with 
me?” 

And the two lovers sauntered out into the twilight 
and reiterated their last words at the garden gate, 
leaving the pretty little drawing-room to its sole other 
occupant, Grace’s cousin Gerald, a slender fair-haired 
lad of about fourteen, who was lying listlessly on a low 
couch in the bow window. 

Grace and Laurence had been playfellows for so 
many years, that no one but the uncle of the latter felt 
any surprise when they appeared in the character of 
lovers. Mr. Latouchc, however, was thunderstruck at 
the announcement of his .nephew’s attachment to 
Grace Neville, and declared, in language of which he 
afterwards felt somewhat ashamed, that should Laurence 
persist in his determination to marry the daughter 
of a beggarly half-pay captain, he might bid farewell 
to his present home and future prospects at Glenallan 
Mills. Laurence was quite dependent on his uncle, 
with whom he had lived from childhood ; he had 
always been treated as a son of the house, and on his 
return from school, had begun to assist his uncle in 
the management of his extensive flax mills. Looked 
on by every one as the future master, and liberally 
supplied with pocket-money, he was nevertheless 
without any fixed salary, and sometimes felt tempted 
to envy the mill-hands, who received their weekly 
pittance, not as a gift, but as a right. He was resolved, 
however, that come what might he would marry 
Grace, and he had already begun to make inquiries 
as to the probability of his being able to utilise 
the experience, gained at Glenallan Mills in obtaining 
a salaried post in some similar concern. His uncle, 
meantime, ignoring as far as* possible the 'young 
man’s own projects^ lost no opportunity of showing 
him how smooth his path should be made in the 
event of his marriage with Miss Blake, whose higher 
birth was considered by the seniors to balance the 
accumulated fortunes of three generations of mill- 
owners. 

While Grace and Laurence were loitering in the 
garden, Gerald was pondering over the only portion of 
the foregoing conversation intelligible to himself--' 
Grace’s jesting wish for the fourdeavetf shamrock. 
Poor Gerald was but half-witted ; his brain had been 
injured by a fall in babyhood, and had never properly 
developed. He was still a child in mind, with all a 


child’s belief in the marvellous-^ belief which Grace 
was chary of discouraging, from an instinctive feeling 
that his imagination was his highest gift, nrhich once 
wealttned or destroyed would never be replaced by 
reasomng powers. She was very fond of him, and 
devoted much time and trouble to the work of training 
him, and drawing out what little intellect he possessed ; 
while he, on his pari, repaid her care with a passionate 
devotion, obeying her slightest wish, and following 
her about like her shadow. He was also . fond of 
Laurence, a ride on whose horse constituted his 
greatest pleasure ; and, though quite unconscious of 
the reason, he understood, in his own dim way, that 
Laurence’s uncle was angry, and that Grace was 
grieved. Anger was a very terrible thing to po6r 
Gerald, who dreaded stern looks and harsh words as 
other lads dread blows. 

Why, he wondered, did Grace want the four-leaved 
shamrock. An unwonted fit of shy reserve prevented 
his asking for an explanation when Grace returned, 
but he puzzled over the question at intervals during the 
night, and the wish for a solution of the difficulty 
guided his wandering steps the next morning to his 
old nurse’s cabin, which stood on a green hill-side, 
some three miles from his home. 

The old woman was sitting on her door-step, knit- 
ting, and basking in the sunshine. She looked up 
joyfully as Gerald approached. 

** Master Gerald, alanna, I thought 1 was never 
going to set eyes on you again. What became of you 
all this long while, honey ?” 

" I don’t know, nurse,” answered Gerald. " I must 
have been busy, I think.” 

“ Busy,” said old Joan, ” poor lamb, sure it’s you 
th.rt’ll never know what being busy means ; all the 
belter for you, maybe. Sit down there, alanna, an’ 
ril get you a drink of milk. ’ 

Gerald stretched himself at full length upon the 
grass, and began to drink the milk, which Joan brought 
him in a little china mug sacred to his own u^. 

How is Miss Grace ?” asked Joan. 

" I don’t know,” answered Gerald ; " she is unhappy, 
I think. Her eyes were full of tears when she came in 
from the garden last night. She thought I did not 
see them, but I did. Nurse, what is a four-leaved 
shamrock ? ” 

" A four-leaved shamrock, alanna ? Why, a sham- 
rock that has four little leaves instead of three.” 

" I know that. I mean, what is the use of it ? ” 

" Well, people say that ’tis a fairy charm that brings 
luck to them that owns it. I never saw one myself, 
but my mother knew a woman that found one when 
she was milking her cow in the meadow, an’ grew 
rich an’ prosperods from^ that day out. Who was 
talking to you about it. Master Gerald?” 

" Grace was singing about it last night, and she 
said that she wished *$he could find one. It had 
something to do with Laurence’s uncle, I think.” 

"Ah, yes,” said Joan. "I suppose Miss Grace 
thinks that if she bad one, she could make things up 
between Master Laurence an’ his uncle.” 

" And could she?” 
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GERALD’S FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK. 

** ril seek four-lMved thanrock 
Through all the fairy dells, 

And if I find the charmed leaves, 

Oh, how rU weave my spells !** 


uYF I could but find one I" said Grace, pausing 
A suddenly in the midst of her song, and letting 
her hands fall from the keys of the piano into her lap. 

**Whftt is the special virtue supposed to reside in 
the fourth leaflet of a shamrock ? ” 


I am afraid that toothing short of a fairy spell will 
accomplish that, Grace ; reason has no effect what- 
soever upon him.” 

“ Have you been administering much of that article 
lately ? 

<< I spent more than an hour this morning on trying 
to make him see that after five years of hard work I 
have a right to a fixed salary, be it much or little. 
(We would be content with a little, would we not, 
Grace ?) He will not admit my to anything, 
but says that if I marry to please him, he will lake 
me into partnership at once. As I do not, however, 
intend to gratify him in this respect, his liberal offers 



PERCEIVED THE OBJECT OP HIS SEARCH " (/ lys)- HAVE FOUND THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK I* ' (/ 


Do you not know that a four-leaved shamrock is a 
supposed fairy talisman, giving its possessor an influence 
for good over all with whom he comes in contact ? He 
can heal feuds, re-unite parted friends— in fact, be 
every one’s good genius. I think I shall look for one, 
Laurence.” 

‘‘ To what use would you apply your magic powers ?” 

^ 1 would make your uncle relent, of course.” 


** Did he name any particular person whom he 
wished you to marry ? ” 

" Yes ; Miss Blake, of Killora. It seems that be and 
old Blake have been talking the matter over after the 
manner of the farmers, and have come to an under- 
standing concerning the number of cows and pigs, or 
their equivalents, to be contributed on each side. 
My uncle arranged a marriage the other day on 
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science to the arts and industries by means of actual 
apparatus^ experimenti and direct observation. They 
constitute the pioneer of a great number of similar 
technical schools to be founded not only in different 
parts of London and its suburbs, but in all the large 
provincial towns. 

In November, 1879, two courses of lectures with 
laboratory practice were begun at Cowper Street. 
One course was dedicated t6 applied physics and 
mechanics, and was conducted by Professor W. £. 
Ayrton, late of the Japan Imperial Engineering Col- 
lege ; the other course treated of applied chemistry, 
and was directed by Professor Armstrong. Over a 
hundred artisans joined these classes, which were held 
in the evening, notwithstanding the relatively high fee 
of five shillings for each course. Latterly the City and 
Guilds have reduced the evening class rates to half 
this amount, and the result has been a consider- 
able increase in 
the number of 
students. These 
evening classes 
were continued 
after the new year, 
and day classes 
were established 
in May to meet 
the opportunities 
of persons already 
partially engaged 
or intending to 
engage in the 
manufacturin|; 
industries. The 
object of these 
day classes is to 
afford such pre- 
liminary training 
as is necessary for 
those who may 
desire, later on, to study particular branches of applied 
chemistry or physics, for which special accommodation 
will be provided in new buildings to be erected in the 
playground behind the schools. The students at the 
evening classes are of very diverse occupations ; some 
are bankers, builders, Civil Service clerks, druggist^ 
brushrmakers, carpenters, watch-makers ; others are 
photographers, teachers, pianoforte-makers, telegraph 
engineers, and fire-hose makers. They have mani- 
fest^ a great deal,, of interest in the lectures, and the 
classes must be considered a success. The day classes 
are more especially adapted to youths who have left 
the primary schools, but have not yet begun to learn 
their trade or business, than to artisans at work all 
day. When they hs^ve passed through these preliminary 
courses with laboratory practice, they may either be 
apprenticed to their trade, and thraceforward attend 
the evening courses, w they may pursue their theo- 
retical grounding still ftmher by. attending the special 
courses of instruction on particular industries, to be 
given later on in the laboratories'^ which are about to 
be Erected* These day and evening classes (with 


associated laboratory work) will be carried on during 
May, June, and July,* October, November, and De- 
cember of each year, and there will also be special 
tutorial courses in electrical engineering and photo- 
graphic chemistry. At the close of every session, a 
professor’s certificate and prize are awarded to the 
student showing highest merit in each class and 
laboratory course. The fees are very low, com- 
paratively speaking, for all the courses, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that between three and four 
hundred students took advantage of the summer 
courses. 

To provide for the extension of these technical 
classes at Cowper Street, the basement floor and 
lecture theatre of the schools have been 'leased, and 
ground secured in the area behind for the sites of new 
physical and chemical laboratories. It is also pro- 
posed to build a special laboratory for tlie study 

of applied mecha- 
nics, and doubtless 
other sciences will 
in time be taught. 
The proposed 
Central Institute 
or Technical Col- 
lege for the educa- 
tion of teachers 
in the technical 
schools to be estab- 
lished throughout 
the country, and 
also for the sons 
of merchants ' and 
manufacturers, as 
well as the more 
promising artisans, 
is also in process 
of realisation. The 
negotiations for 
a building site 
are, we believe, settled, and the proposals of the Com- 
missioners of the Exhibition of 1851, offering land for 
this purpose in Exhibition Road, between the South 
Kensington Museum and the new Natural History 
Museum, have been accepted, although the Attached 
condition of purchase, to the effect that the presidents 
of the learned societies before enumerated should sit 
ex officio at the governing board, was not at first 
entirely acceptable to the liverymen. The sum required 
to. build, fit, and furnish the contemplated edifice is 
estimated at ;£ioo,ooo in the first place, and there is 
no doubt that the City Guilds see their way to raising 
it amongst them, with the help of the Corporation. 

The City and Guilds’ Institute has completed its 
preparatory stage by being constituted a corporation ; 
and the committee of Gresham College in the City have 
liberally granted rooms and offices to the board for the 
transaction of their business. Thus, after the lapse 
of aoo years, the halls of the munificent Sir Thomas 
Gresham are once more witnessing the delibera- 
tions of a council intent upon diffusing natural science 
among the toiling masses of the City, of London. 
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Technical Education and the. City Guildi. 


leogth been fairly started in the metropolis, and 
promises in time to spread its agencies throughout 
the whole country. 

The Government has rightly chafged itself with the 
duty of fostering -elementary instruction in general 
science, by means of the Science and Art Department 
of South Kensington, and the benefits have already 
been considerable. It has, besides, remained for the 
City and Guilds of London Institute to see after the 
systematic technical education of the people ; and it | 
is not out of keeping that the wealthy corporations | 
which were wox^ to guard the “ arts and mysteries ” of 
the ancient system should undertake the conduct of the 
new. The leading ways in which this could best be 
done were first suggested in a report to the General 
Commit^ of certain of the Livery Companies in 1878,, 
and consisted in the foundation of a Central Institute 
for Technicpil Education, the establishment of Trade 
Schools in London and the provinces, technological 
examinations of private students, and grants of money 
to assist existing educational institutions. 

Since then the principal Liver>' Companies and the 
Corporation of London have united into a great 
association for the furtherance of these objects. The 
Board of Governors consists of 146 members, drawn 
from the Corporation, and the Mercers’, Drapers’, 
Fishmongers’, Goldsmiths^, Salters’, Ironmongers*, 
Clothworkers’, Dyers’, Leathersellers’, Pewterers’, Ar- 
mourers’ and Braziers’, Carpenters’, Cordwainers’, 
Coopers’, Plasterers’, and Ncecllemakcrs’ Companies. 
At one time all the members of these civic guilds 
were masters of the particular craft they cherished ; 
but it is so no longer, and it is nothing out of place to 
find a fashionable poet under the banner of the Fish- 
mongers, or an astute lawyer amongst the Salters, 
lu the Board of Governors there arc many gentlemen 
of scientific tastes and culture, who must have the 
cause of technical education warmly at heart ; more- 
over they will be assisted in their deliberations by 
experts from the learned societies, for it has, we under- 
stand, been decided to admit the Presidents of the 
Koyal Society, the Institute of Civil Engineers, the 
Chemical Society, and the Chairman of the Council of 
the Society of Arts, as ex-officio members of the 
Board. 

It was to be expected that, in founding a great 
system like this, considerable hesitancy and delay 
should occur from uncertainty as to the proper method 
of procedure, if from nothing else ; but there appears 
to be no longer any question that the City Companies 
are fully alive to the national importance of the work 
they have begun, and earnestly determined to carry 
it out on a generous and successful scale. A fair 
commencement has been made, and a national scheme 
for the technical enlightenment of our artisans, trades- 
men, and manufacturers will be realised ere many 
years have passed. 

All the suggestions of the original report have been 
adopted ; grants of money have been given to the 
Birkbeck Institution, the Society for Promoting the 
Employment of Women, and other institutions ; Pro- 
fessorships in University College and King’s College 


have been endowed ; the technological examinations 
which were formerly held under the auspices of the 
Society of Arts have been taken over, and the system 
extended and modified. Technical art and science 
classes have been started in London, and the pre- 
liminaries have been arranged for the erection of a 
Central Institute. 

The technological examinations are carried out at 
any place where a elass for instruction has been 
taught, and a local committee ” formed to undertak/* 
the examination. The sifbjccts are very misccllancou'i 
and comprehensive — for instance, alkali manufactuK', 
practical blow-pipe analysis, brewing, cloth manuf ir. 
ture, wool-dyeing, electro-metallurgy, gas manufactuio, 
lace, iron,* and glass manufacture, photography, w'atch- 
making, tanning, telegraphy, paper^making, printing, 
&c. The examination is at present held yearly, and 
is divided into three grades, namely, Honours, Ad- 
vanced, and Elementary. The first grade is chiefly 
intended for foremen over-lookers, the second for 
journeymen, and the third for apprentices ; and first 
and second class certificates will be awarded in each 
grade. Any person desiring to be examined may 
present himself ; but before he can take a Certificate 
in Technology he will be required to have passed the 
Science and Art Department Examination in certain 
Science subjects. This is, we think, a wise regulation, 
in so far as it will compel students to previously 
prepare themselves for ther Technological examination 
by passing the South Kensington one, and thus tend 
to make the passage from the Board school onward 
more complete ; but, on the other hand, it will probably 
debar a great many adult artisans from attempting 
the Technological examinations af all, because they 
have not previously gained the Science and Art 
certificate. Grants to teachers will be given by the 
City Guilds on the results of the examination, after 
the fashion of the South Kensington Department, and 
prizes of money, accompanied by medals, will be 
awarded to successful pupils. Eull particulars of these 
arrangements are given in the official Programme of 
the City and Guilds Technological Examinations for 
1880. During the year as many as fifty-six classes 
were established at thirty-eight centres, and over 
1,300 students were examined. At present there is a 
great lack of duly-qualified teachers to conduct the 
classes, but it is hoped that this deficiency will be 
supplied by the high-class training which will be 
available in future at the Central Institute. 

The cause of Art has been promoted by the City 
Guilds in establishing additional classes at the Lam- 
beth Art School Special instruction in wood-cutting, 
and other artistic occupation suitable to females, is 
given there to women. At the same school there are 
also classes where both male and female students are 
taught modelling in plaster, pottery, and silver, cast- 
ing in bronSe, fine art sculpture, cameo-cutting, and so 
on. A far more important advance has, however, 
been the establishment of Technical Science classes 
at the Middle Class Corporation Schools in Cowper 
Street, Finsbury. These ..classes are designed for the 
express purpose of teaching the application of physical 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND THE CITY GUILDS. 

BY J. MUNRO, C.E, 


* r IS now generally recognised that the 
skill and education of our artisans is 
far below what it ought to be if British 
industries are to continue to compete 
successfully with those of foreign na- 
tions. Since the Great Exhibition of 
1851, when our pride in English iron- 
work was somewhat humiliated by the 
display from other countries, there has been 
a growing fear that English manufacturers 
were losing ground, and recent events have 
• only too well justified it. The girders for 
the new Tay Bridge are, it is said, being 
hammered now in Herr Krupp’s factory at 
Essen, and it is not improbable that the 
raw material for these girders has been 
mined in Scotland, within fifty miles of 
where the bridge will be put up. Now it is 
clear that if the metal can be dug almost on 
the spot where it is going to be used, and 
yet money can be saved by sending it all the way to 
Prussia to be forged and hammered, there must be 
some unprofitable ignorance and want of science on 
the part of our iron-makers! But iron is not the only 
ware it pays to manufacture out of England. The 
benzine which forms the basis of our aniline dyes is 
mad^in Paris out of raw material sent from home, 
and many other instances of the like needless traffic 
could be mentioned. Moreover, whole industries 
have left cAir shores, and markets which were once 
peculiarly our own have been transplanted to the 
Continent and the United States. The silk looms of 
Spitalfields are roaring now in Lyons, and the Clerken- 
well watch may, it is threatened, give place to the 
American timepiece. Sewing machines, type-writers, 
telephones, and a thousand ingenious novelties useful 
in the household, which might have sprung from 
English heads and been shaped by English hands, 
are sent to us from the United States, and we are 
glad to get them at the price. 

The cause of this unsatisfactory state of aiTairs, no 
doubt, lies partly in the onerous terras of the British 
Patent Law, which constitute a heavy tax on the 
brains of our inventors, and seriously handicap many 
a poor 'mechanical genius. In the United Kingdom a 
patent protecting an invention from piracy for the 
short space of three years can only be obtained for 
£2$ ; in America it can be procured for £Sf a sum 
which the o/dinaty artisan need have little difficulty 
in accumulating. Happily there are signs that the 
existing British terms for a patent wUrbefore long be 
considerably reduced. Nor is it likely that the Im- 
perial wilt suffer by the change, for the 

greater niuK^r V patents taken but will probably 
make up for the dbaaller fee. ^ 

There is, however, a cause for our industrial back- 
wardness residing deeper than regulations of the 


Patent Law, and affecting not only the productiveness 
of the brain, but likewise the cunning of the fingers. 
Our artisans are, as a rule, ignorant of the scientific , 
principles of their work, and being thus deprived of 
all intelligent interest in it, they become either careless 
or clumsy in the execution of it. The old system of 
seven years* apprenticeship taught a workman to know 
his art, if not very scientifically, at least by rote or 
‘‘rule of thumb.” But the invasion of steam-power 
and new machines has broken the old plan up, anfi 
there is yet no good substitute. At present a young 
apprentice is generally put into some corner of the 
workshop to tend a lathe, which goes on day after 
day, month after month, turning out screws, let us say, 
and the boy*s duty is simply to look on and feed it. 
He is placed under the eye of some workman, almost 
as ignorant of general work as himself, or, at any rate, 
so busy with his own particular job that he has little 
time to teach the lad anything beyond his daily task. 
Thus the boy grows up a true “ mechanic,” not much 
better than the lathe itself from an industrial point of 
view. What positive interest, it may well be asked, 
can such a youth take in his business? A capable 
boy, with his heart in his work, wishes to know all its 
mysteries, if any one will tell him, and by a proper 
training even an indifferent apprentice can be brought 
to like his trade ; but what chance was there for either 
under the old system ? 

The obvious and fundamental remedy for this state 
of matters is to educate the apprentice in the elements 
of natural science, and especially their application to 
the trade he follows, $0 that he may intelligently teach 
himself the methods and the meaning of his business. 
The principles of science arc now so widely applied 
not only to the processes of manufacture, but to the 
tools used in the processes, that a knowledge of them 
is now essential to the artisan, if he is to remain a 
valuable servant. There could hardly be a more 
wasteful and short-sighted system than the present, 
for it allows the workman to degenerate into a niece 
of apparatus, and condemns his faculties of mind to 
stay unused. 

The recent extraordinary demand for text-books of 
science and “ technical educators*** in this country is 
a proof that artisans naturally revolt from this me- 
chanical bondage, and crave an intellectual knowledge 
of their work: They have taken in hand their own 
education, and by the help of these popular treatises 
many thousands have themselves acquired the in- 
formation they desire. Properly interpreted, however, 
the movement indicates that the time is eome when a 
great national organisation should undertake the 
techical education of the country, by colleges, schools, 
and classes, as well as regular examinations on the 
results of private study. ^ Such a movement has at 

* Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, Galpin & Co. have sold over aoo,ooo 
copies of their ** Technical Educator" since it was issued. 
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The Trouble it Brought. 
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or profit And at first (so folly occupied was my 
brain with new thoughts and strange suspicions) the 
sound of continued speech was like a buzzing in 
my ear ; bdt. there was that in her form of expressing 
herself whiOb awakened me presently. 1 was like one 
stung into sudden life. 

wish you would tell me exactly what you 
mean ? ” 1 cried out 

Miss Ashley pht on her inquisitorial look. You 
have no idea, Mary V* 

Not the slightest in the world.” 

** Then yoit^r cousin is acting alone ? ” 

Why/I ! said, for 1 felt a little desperate, "should 
my cousih^s actions be made food for gossip in the 
village?” 

"No one who acts naturally will ever be talked 
about. If people will do foolish things, go out at all 
hours, spend their time in deserted buildings, and try 
to revive old superstitions— she paused, probably 
for dramatic effect, and I asked, with an attempt to 
look innocent, wha had been committing all these 
indiscretions. 

Kind little Mrs. Green appeared much concerned. 
" Oh I I hope,V she said, " your dear father has not 
made a mistake ; girls brought up on the Continent 
are so seldom truthful.” 

I turned round upon her almost savagely. " My 
cousin Nina, Mrs. Green, is the soul of honour. A 
truer nature than hers never existed.” 

" Yes, yes, dear child. Forgive me— of course— it 
is pretty to see you so fond of one another,” the tender 
old lady ejaculated hurriedly, " only, you know, people 
may be mistaken — now don’t be angry with me, like 
a darling. 1 have known you since you were that 
high,” indicating a point very close to the ground, “ and 
naturally 1 take more interest in you than in a 
stranger. However” — Miss Ashley was smiling : she 
had not so tender a heart as Mrs. Green, and the 
incredulous, satirical nature of her neighbour’s smile 
seemed, on my behalf, to wound the gentle old lady — 
"we need not pursue the subject,” she went on; 
" Mary is proverbial for her good sense : she has a 
kind father and two wise brothers : they will take 
care of her.” 

This was addressed to Miss Ashley, who murmured 
in return some of the old-womanly platitudes about 
men’s blindness : she intimated, however, her deter- 
mination to say not another word. If people would 
not be warned the consequences must be on their own 
heads. After that she threw herself back in her chair, 


and shut upl her lips tightly. Then, with nervous 
hesitation, Mfc. Green entered upon another subject. 
The great cricket match of the year was impending. 
Her Horace v^as captain of our club eleven, and she 
proposed to gi^e, in his honour, tea and refreshments 
upon the ground in the afternoon ; and, in the evening, 
dinner at their house, which was close by, with an 
evening party laW. A marquee was^ to come down 
from London, an^ be erected in the garden, which 
was to be brilliantly illuminated, and. all the young 
people in the neighbourhood were to be invited. My 
cousin and I woul^ receive invitations in due form ; 
but she mentioned, the matter beforehand in case of 
disappointment. ^ 

" You must both be sure te ^ome,” she said. 

I answered for myself with ^-ready assent, and 1 
believed I might almost undertake to promise for my 
cousin* who was beginning to go out a little. 

"And she must be a spectator at the match,” said 
the old lady ; " tell her that our side will play with 
more spirit. Do you know that half the boys in the 
neighbourhood are in love with your cousin? My 
Horace, who has not so much as spoken to her, is her 
devoted admirer. It is really amusing. He said to 
me the other day, * I do believe she is perfect, aunt ; ’ 
and he has spent hours upon hours, and wasted all the 
paper he can lay hands upon, in despairing efforts to 
draw her portrait,” , 

Miss Ashley here made some half- complimentary 
remark that 1 felt inclined to resent, about Nina being 
admirably suited for a queen of revels. " Such revels 
as wc have here,” she explained, in answer, I suppose, 
to an indignant glance from me : "cricket, and dinner 
and garden parties. But here come the^ gentlemen. 
Mr. James, wc have just been talking about your 
cousin, who grew tired of the ladies, and left us 
abniptly.” 

"After charming us with a delicious song,” added 
Mrs. Green. James had come first into the drawing- 
room. He was immediately followed by Eugene, 
who, catching Miss Ashley’s words, said that Nina 
was fond of the open air. . " And no wonder ! ” he 
went on, crossing as he spoke to the open window, 
"it is a lovely night. Come, Mary, I am sure Miss 
Ashley will excuse you ; shall we stroll out and bring 
Nina back ?” " Oh, certainly! by all means, and do 
ask her for another song,” came from both the ladies 
simultaneously. But Miss Ashley said low in my ear, 
" I hope you may find her, Mary.” 


BND OP CHAPTBS TjlB EIGHTH. 
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“Mystc^!" echoed Mrs. Green' and I together, 
she growing pink with excitement, and I fighting 
desperately for quietness and composure. 

Mrs. Green explained that she loved mysteries. 
There was something, she said, about the very word 
which was exciting, and she entreated Miss Ashley 
not to keep us in suspense— Though,” turning to me 
benevolently, you can open it out at once, 
Mary— 

Ability and will,** said Miss Ashley sententiously, 
**do not always go together however, in all serious- 


do not believe you, say one is here who has seen the 
ghosts— yes, and who sees them every day and every 
night.*’ ^ 

Her face had not flushed like mine. ^ It : was pale 
and perfectly serene. She rose from her seat : there 
was a smile about her lips, and in her dark eyes a 
grave look that seemed to my fancy to contradict the 
smile. No one answered her. 1 could not Mrs. 
Green was taken by surprise. Miss Ashley seemed to 
wish to express dissatisfaction, but not to be certain 
about the form in which she should clothe it During 



UnARD THE GATE-LATCH *CLICK, AND I LOOKED ROUND ... IT WAS NINA” (/. 163). 


ness, Mary, I think it a pity that you, as the rector’s 
daughter, should allow this kind of thing to go on. 
When people of a certain class get superstitious ideas 
into their heads, it is exceedingly difficult to eradicate 
them/* 

Mra Green here began to look so thoroughly help- 
less in her bewilderment that Miss Ashley thought it 
well to explain. The old ghost story has been raked 
up, Mrs. Gieen— about the House in the Churchyard : 
you remember people used to say it was haunted” 

Nina had been playing softly for the last few mo- 
ments ; as the word ’’haunted” fell from Miss Ashle 3 r*s 
lips she lifted her hands from the piano and turned 
round. What made our loquacious guest pause I 
cannot tell. Possibly a look in' Nina's face r^alled 
some of her past experiences ; but paqse she did, and 
my cousin's full voice was heard-* 

” It is haunted still ; tell the peoffle that, and, if they 


the silence Nina walked quietly across the room, and 
went out by the French window, which was open, into' 
the garden. Then my guests recovered the use of 
their speech-organs. ”A curious girl!” ’’What 
can she mean?” ’’Really it makes one feel quite 
strange 1” ’’And she spoke as if she meant it. Do 
you think she has seen anything ? ” 

These remarks and others of a like nature were 
rapidly interchanged. I remained silent, gazing out 
into thg darkness, gazing after my coUsin, whose white 
dress I could still dimly trace, but only for awhile. 
As I was watching she disappeared in the distance, 
and I heard Miss Ashley’s voice in my ear, asking if 
I was dreaming, and if I too believed in ghosts and 
saw them, and demonstrating the folly of such beliefs, 
with a side-hit at the people who were so foolish or so 
wicked as to awaken old superstitions, and set the 
minds of others wandering, for their own amusement 
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ever, for tl)e jvord Morded Miss Ashley dangerous 
openings, ond I Wjas compelled to show my hand more 
clearly thkn, . I , tod intended by the crude device of 
rtiihindiii^' the ' ol^ colonel that his story was left 
unfinished. ? ' ' 

** 1 was not allowed to reach my point,” he said, 
drowning Heniy^s slower utterances, and once more 
detaining the attention of the table. ** But I will come 
to it in time. My friend entered upon his story. 1 
listened languidly, my wife, with that amiable con- 
sideration she always tostows on my guests ” Mrs. 

Green tried to say that she was really interested and 
to offer some intermediate details. The dessert was in 
full progress now, and 1 breathed more freely. The 
colonel told gallantly on his course— It is awkv/ard 
to look persistently at a person when he is speaking at 
any length. I was not too deeply interested in my 
friend's relation to feel this awkwardness. I turned, 
without any particular intention, to the side of the table 
where my nephew was sitting, and my word ! I had 
a lesson then about the relative values of stories. 
There was no thought of awkwardness about him. 
His eyes were fixed, his mouth was open ; he was 
drinking iji the tale with a child's eagerness. You see 
it was as new to him as if it had never been heard 
before.” 

“ And so,” said Mrs. Green, the colonel gave our 
friend the lead, and we spent quite a delightful even- 
ing over military memories.” 

Is it not well,” said M. Dubois, commenting upon 
this happy conclusion, that there is about us a young 
world loving novelty ?” 

** And finding it,” said my father, “ in what we call 
dulness?” 

. Wherewith Henry made some learned remarks, 
which I cannot recall, about the world when it was 
yopng, and the peculiar freshness and beauty of the 
beginnings of history, which sent Eugene and my 
father to their beloved old Greeks, and so the ball was 
kept rolling, allowing to poor Miss Ashley no smallest 
opening for the relation of her interesting tale, until 
the moment when I felt I could decently give the 
signal for the ladies to rise from the table. 


CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

“Should you mind giving us a little music pre- 
sently?” I whispemd to Nina, as we were on our way 
from dining to drawing-room. 1 was acting in 
obedience to a parting glance from Eugene, which I 
had interpreted as an entreaty that I would not allow 
her to be teased. 

She nodded' ^her head in assent, and upon Miss 
Ashley taking a seat near her in a determined way, I 
made my request openly. 

“ Nina, dear, a little music would be delightful. 
Will you gratify us ?” 

“Should you like a song?” she answered, moving 
towards the piano. 

“ Oh ! yes ; pray sing to us. There is no instru- 
ment half so charming as the human voice,” said Mrs. 
Green. 


• 0 

An old English ballad, exquisitely rendered, kept us 
all quiet for a few minutes, and I was thankful for the 
interval. It gave me time to think. I should explain 
that I had taken part in the little game at dinner on 
account of a repugnance in Nina to speak of her 
beloved haunt, which mighf have been merely ima- 
gined by myself, and in obedience to a hint from 
Eugene, which was not certainly imagined. I know 
him too well to be \nistaken about his wishes. But 
I was, none the less, puzzled. 

What was the source of Nina’s feeling? and was 
there between her an^ Eugene any understanding that 
did not include me ? 1 am afraid I must confess that, 
as this idea crossed my mind, an unworthy feeling 
stung me. It was not exactly jealousy, but it re- 
sembled it. They might, I thought, have made me 
their confidant. They could have been perfectly cer- 
tain that 1 should not betray them. Besides, it was 
so unpleasant to be kept in the dark. We can with 
case be prudent when we are conscious of possessing 
superior knowledge. ' Then there are both merit and 
dignity in reticence. ‘ But to be cross-examined about 
the doings of those nearest to you,~ and to be com- 
pelled to say frankly that you are as much in the dark 
as is the stranger who questions you, this is what few 
women like. 

And I was not one of the few. When Nina’s voice 
dropped, and she fell into that lovely thought- 
wandering on the piano 'which, though charming to 
those who love music, does not arrest the attention of 
the ordinary listener, and when, under coyer of the 
continued sound, Miss Ashley turned to me and said, in 
a low voice, “ What does it all mean, Mary ? Is there 
anything new going on ? Why was I not allowed to 
speak at dinner ?” 1 felt a little confused. 

But Mrs. Green came happily to my rescue. 

“ How nicely your cousin plays ! ” she said. “ I like 
that easy style. 1 do wish some of my nieces could 
hear her." 

“ Nina's talent is inherited,” Miss Ashley said ; and 
she added, sighing, “ I hope it may not become a snare 
to her.” 

1 felt my colour rise. Mrs. Green remarked that she 
did not see how that could be ; a talent was a gift, and 
Providence did not bestow gifts without good purpose. 

“ Purposes may be mistaken, and gifts perverted,” 
Miss Ashley said, making me so indignant that I could 
scarcely keep my sear; but my feeling was changed 
by a sudden change in the conversation. Miss Ashley 
was addressing herself to Mrs. Green. “I suppose 
you have heard the rumour in the village ? ” she asked. 

“ No ; what is it — some one engaged ? ” 

“ Nothing so cominonplace.” 

“Some one ruined?” I suggested with a poor 
attempt to be satirical. The music swelled out at the 
moment," and 1 thought of that scene in the church 
when Nina’s lather, the organist, had forgotten him- 
self over his beloved instrument. 

Miss Ashley smiled on me. “ No, Mary, you must 
try again ; but I -believe you could easily guess. 
1 am not quite so sure that, innocent as you look, 
you may not be at the heart of the mystery.” 
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sistd- mdde a pUj^und of it in the oldJdays. ' It was 
talked aUkSut th«Tu” 

“Where U the old building" my father said, “that 
is not talk^ abemt 7 

Mrs. Greeny who was a sentirhental old lady, pro- 
fessed loiidfK^s for old houses.^ . 

so romantic," she said. “Ah I" smiling 
at people of the present day are not 

nearly so rdmahtic .as we were.” ♦ 

“But sbme of them are," interposed Miss Ashley; 
“ I have been hearing stories." 

Colonel Green pricked up his ears, presenting very 
much the appearance of a wiry old Scotch terrier that 
has caught the pleasant sound of rattling dishes. 

“ Stones I” he echoed. 

“The colonel does so love a new story,” said the 
colonel's wife innocently. 

“But nothing new ever goes on here," ejaculated 
James. 

Several pairs of eyes were turned in Miss Ashley's 
direction. 

“After all,” said Eugene, “it’s only a question of 
terms j there is nothing new under the sun. Whoever 
heard a perfectly original joke ? ” 

“ Or," said I, taking up his cue, “ a story that has 
not been heard a myriad times before ? ” 

“ That is all very well as for as it goes,” said Henry. 

I pressed him to be explicit. He had the faculty of 
speaking lengthily when he thought it worth his while 
to enter on a subject. 

Miss Ashley made an effort to be heard. 

“ You think—? ” Eugene appealed to Henry. 

“ If stories are few,” he answered, “ the region they 
have to travel before they can be heard by all, or 
indeed by a number something short of all, is im- 
mense. A story may be old as regards the world in 
general, it may be new to us.” 

“ And that reminds me,” said the colonel, forgetting, 
in his anxiety to put in an apposite word, his anxiety 
to hear a new story. 

Eugene and 1 looked at him hopefully. 

“ I met an old friend the other day,” he proceeded 
(Miss Ashley sighed ; over Nina’s sweet face came a 
delicate colour, and her eyes shone with merriment)— 
“first-rate fellow; good-natured, amiable, and so 
forth, but with one fault He dearly loves the sound 
of his oww voice, and as he has not much to say, one 
soon gets to the end of him; then he becomes a bore — 
naturally. A story once told may be excellent, a story 
twite told is tedious.” 

He paused. Miss Ashley made a spasmodic allu- 
sion to her story, which she was ready to assure the 
table had not its match, for novelty and interest But 
the colonel, once, launched on an appropriate theme, 
was not to be baulked of his determination to carry 
it through. I moreover kept my eyes fixed on him 
with expectation; . 

“ But on this occasion/.’ he went on, bowing apolo- 
getically across the table to Miss Ashley, “my old 
friend brought in his pocket a' story he had never 
told before. My nephew was staying with me at 
the time— fine young fellow, fresh from Sandhurst. 


- — — ■ ■ , r ' '-r- 

You know him, Miss Winstanley****by appearance, at 
'least?” . ’ 

Young Horace Green was, , as Imw, the old 
colonel’s pride. Feeling warm 'friehdbf^,, towards 

him for his interposition in our favour, 1\ answered 
with enthusiasm*— * . ; 

“Oh ! yes ; I know him. Every one about here 
must know him— a handsome lad, with fair, hair and 
blue eyes ; the true Saxon type.” 

“ Andsuch a pair of "shoulders," put In Mrs. Green. 

“ Oh I I hope you have noticed his shoulders. He is 
almost as broad across the chest as his uncle." 

“My dear," said her husband reproachfdUy, “this 
is a digression. Horace has good shoulders, I will 
not deny it ; but what have they to do with my friend's 
tale?” 

Her deprecating eyes seemed to remind him of the 
fact that, if digression there were, it was started by 
himself ; being a wise old lady, however, who avoided 
marital discussion in public, she said nothing ; and, 
conciliated by her reticence, the colonel again sought 
my eye, which, as it had in the meantime verified my 
suspicion that Miss Ashley showed signs of restless- 
ness, was very much at his disposal. 

“As I w’as saying, Miss Winstanley, ‘my nephew 
was present. We sat down to dinner together, a little 
party of four. My friend is a military man ; his 
experiences outside the service are of a very limited 
order. 1 happen to know him pretty well, and I had 
guessed by the unusual cheerfulness of his expression 
that he had brought us something new.” 

“ The colonel’s power of reading faces,” put in his 
wife, “ is really extraordinary.” 

“ It is a great gift,” said Eugene, her next neighbour. 

“ And of especial service to a man called upon to 
command others,” added Henry. 

The colonel looked from one speaker to the other, 
smiling good-naturedly. This digression was not 
entirely displeasing to him. 

“But,” said Miss Ashley, with an impatience she 
could not repress, “ where is the story?” 

“We are coming to it,” replied the colonel “My 
old friend's story, that is to say, I do not propose to 
inflict on you. It had reference to an occurrence in 
the Crimea, not bad in its way, though by no means 
new. Kinglake gives it in another form. My friend, 
who has a curious way of mixing up things in his 
mind, represents himself as a principal actor— yes, 
and he believes he was, believes it firmly^ It is a ‘ 
singular instance of mental hallucination." 

Of course the chances offered by this long word of 
delicious vagueness could not be allowgd-^ to slip by 
those who were anxioqs to draw out this happy inter- 
lude of the colonel’s and spread it conversationally 
over the. whole period of dinner. 

My father was 'induced to give his opinion on 
hallucination : the meaning of the wd];d had to be 
explained to M. Dubois, and Henry was betrayed into 
quoting with accuracy and circumlocution Maudsley, 
himself, and several other learned writers who had 
given to the world their opinions on the subject We 
nearly overreached ourselves upon this occasion, how- 
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“ Listen to me, Mary,^ said my brother. “ We have 
each our character, Just as the trees have their forms, 
and the flowers their particular textures and colours. 
Everythiijtg follows the law of its own being. If I 
were to ex|^,t a dandelion to smell like a rose, or a 
rose to >end out^plumed seeds like the dandelion, 1 
should be expecting a miracle. Knowing what we 
have to expect from things keeps us from making 
absurd mistakes.^ It is the same in human life. Do 
you understand my parable?’* 

J hung my head ; I felt ashamed. 


»65 

Dubois, and Colonel and Mis. Green were dining with 
us ; and during dinner, I remember, the talk fell upon 
the Old House which Nina loved. « To whom docs it 
belong?** Miss Ashley asked of my father. He an- 
swered that he was told it had passed into new hands 
lately ; it was more than likely it would be pijled down 
and rebuilt. Did he know the name of the new owner ? 
He did not. Colonel Green and Mr. Dubois were also 
ignorant There was a division between us. The 
practical members of our party, headed by Miss 
Ashley and comprehending Henry and James, were 



'NINA PLAYED THE NOBLE MUSIC COMPOSED BY ITF.R FATHER" (/>. l6t). 


" From the sweet we can only expect sweetness,” I 
answered, applying his lesson ; but I added, remem- 
bering wme of James’s aphorisms, ‘‘You will not 
deny that we are sometimes disappointed in people.” 

“ As we are in things. Disappointment is the result 
of imperfect knowledge." 

"Your knowledge is perfect” 

“That would be saying too much. It is correctly 
grounded.” 

I left him, and went in-doors with a lighter heart, 
for his firmness and simple trust had strengthened me. 
I was even able so far to conquer myself as to meet 
Nina that evening without a trace of the annoyance her 
singular conduct had caused me, and I was rewarded 
by seeing her face light up with one of those radiant 
smiles which came but seldom now. 

It was one of our guest-nights. Miss Ashley, Mr. 


loud in hope that the old eye-sore would be removed. 
The unpractical amongst, us (I, of course, was the 
most vehement), reinforced, I am proud to say, by my 
father, deprecated the idea of its destruction, thought 
it was a pity old land-marks should be done away 
with, and had visions (for we were taxed with a sen- 
timental desire to preserve what was useless) of the 
old place being made habitable, but allowed to retain 
its characteristic features. 

Miss Ashley, in a way that I thought marked, 
appealed to Nina, who professed herself neutral. She 
was taxed by Colonel Green with a particular fondness 
for the old building. My father, who had been talking 
music with Mr. Dubois, interposed in explanation — 

“ It is perfectly natural ; my niece has heard stories 
about the Old House.” 

‘^I remember,” Miss Ashley said, "you and your 
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Suspicions ! Nina!” 

She cried out» *‘Take your key — 1 will find what I 
want elsewhere.” 

And she turned away. But her face was so* pale 
and heart-broken that it made me really concerned. 
1 ran af^^ her, and forced the key into her hand. 
She mild sadly into my perplexed face. 

“ Say It is a .wilful fancy,” she murmured. “ I am 
very wilful sometimes. But thank you for trusting me ; 
1 wanted to be sure that you did.” 

I thought she had chosen a most singular test ; but, 
seeing she felt so strongly, 1 would say no more upon 
the subject. 

We went about our tasks together, and that morning 
I had a second key made for my store-room, so that I 
might never have any necessity to ask Nina for the 
one I had given td her. But the affair perplexed me. 


" CHAPTER THE SEVEN fH. 

That was only the beginning of troubles. It became 
evident to me, before many "more days had passed 
over our heads, that to our Nina some singular change 
had come. 

The light-heartedness which was natural to her, as 
it had been to her mother, my aunt Laura, and which 
in our life together, full of pleasure and hope, had 
begun to return, departed suddenly. She became grave 
and earnest. .She seldom * smiled ; she, the brave 
high-spirited girl, whom I had envied for her courage 
and address, trembled like an aspen-leaf, and turned 
white as burnt-out ashes, if any one spoke to her 
abruptly ; she went about as if some heavy burden of 
woeful perplexity, of which she longed to rid herself, 
but could not, were hanging about her neck. 

But this was not all, else 1 should have attributed 
the change to failure in her health, and entreated my 
father to force her to see a doctor ; but there was a 
still more striking alteration in Nina’s habits, and this 
no doctor, no one but herself, could explain. 

To me it was exceedingly painful, for I had begun 
to rely upon her society as a part of my daily life. 
Now she was scarcely with me at all. She left the 
house shortly after breakfast, as a rule, making some 
excuse — ^to practise in the church ; to visit an old 
woman ; to find a rare fiower on the common— and 
she never stayed away less than two hours. She 
always chose the time when I was busy in the kitchen, 
giving orders for the day ; and when I begged her 
one day to wait a few minutes and take me with her, 
she replied bluntly that she liked solitude. It is true 
that, later in the day, she tried to tone down this 
abrupt refusal by saying she had been in a hurry, and 
dilating, in the poetical language which she can use 
so well, on the desire that arises in us sometimes to be 
alone with nature. . I still failed to understand her. 
But, another and still stranger habit grew upon her, 
and this it was which caused me to connect the 
change in her with that evening when, from the Old 
House in the Churchyard, those mysterious sounds had 
come. She was inspired, all at once, with a romantic 
attachment for the Old liouse and garden. have 


found a way in,” she told me one day. " No, no,”, 
when 1 questioned her, *Mt is a secret-Ht deep, dead 
secret. 1 am privileged, Mary, like the fairies’ 
favourites in our old nursery-tales. If I told a single 
person --one— the privilege would be taken away for 
ever, and I should be forced to wander all my life, like 
a lost creature, outside the gates of my Paradise.” 

’ This she told me late one afternoon, when I had 
met her at our froift gate, with a small basket on her 
arm, and in answer to my inquiries she had confessed 
that she was on the way to the Old House. 

You don’t like ghosts, Mary,” she said— I do : we 
have afternoon tea together, and they tell me strange 
stories, which I mean to write down some day.” 

Her lightness, which I knew to be assumed, yet cut 
me td the quick. Why should my cousin and friend, 
whom I loved so dearly, cover her true self from me 
with all these veils of mystery ? The tears Started to 
my eyes. 

should like very much to go with you this 
afternoon, Nina,” 1 said. 

There came an angry light into her eyes. She 
misinterpreted me : she thought I wished to watch 
her. What, I thought, with a miserable despondency 
tliat .almost choked me, could have made Nina so 
suspicious ? ** Come then,” she said, “ only ’’—with an 
odd smile that did not please me—** don’t expect to 
see anything : don’t expect anything to happen. You 
might hear sounds you would not like.” 

1 stood trembling. Her bitter words went to my 
heart. 

*‘Are you coming?” she said. ** Please decide at 
once.” 

I answered that 1 would not come, and turned sadly 
towards the house. Eugene was sitting in the veran- 
dah with a book. He saw that something was wrong, 
and called me. 

“ Come here and sit down^ if you can spare the 
time,” he said. “ What is the matter with you ? ” 

“Oh, Eugene!” I cried out, “what is the matter 
with her?” 

His smile was reassuring. 

“You arc not surely fretting about Nina?” he said. 

“She has become so mysterious lately.” 

** Did she not ask us to trust her ? ” 

“ Then you think ” 

“ I think nothing ; I believe in her. You must do 
the same, Mary, if you wish to prove her true friend.” 

“ I am her friend. I love her with all my heart.” 

“ Love without confidence ” 

“ We have known her so short a time, Eugene.” 

“ But we know her.” 

1 looked up at him sharply, I said, “I believe 
she has told you her secret.” 

There was a sweet serenity about Eugene’s smile 
^yhieh, in the disturbed state of my heart, impressed 
me deeply, 

“ Has she a secret ? ” he said. “ I did not know it. 
If she has, 1 know there is a reason for its being kept 
from us,” 

“That may be; still, if she looks upon us as 
friends ” 
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daily practice^ in the church were no longer needed. 
Eugene was putting the last touches to his poem ; M. 
Dubois was helping him in a final and most conscien- 
tious review of words and music. They had already 
begun* to bhter into correspondence, with friends in 
London about bringing it before the world, when the 

J iSnt happened which, in a manner mysterious to us 
en,'and utt^ly inexplicable, brought cliange into our 
lives. 

And as it has to do with tliat scene in the church- 
yard which 1 have already described, to it 1 niust 
return. 1 could not sleep that night, for, say what 
they would, I was convinced I had been duped by no 
illusive sound. There is a difference between the 
imaginary smd the real, difficult to put into words, but 
veritably existent. I would willingly have staked my 
life that night itpon the correctness of my inference 
that some source other than my own fancy, whether 
spiritual or human I could not attempt to determine, 
had given origin to the wild sound which I had taken 
to be a shriek. I was certain also,- as certain as 1 
could be of anything, that, for all her light words and 
assumed contempt for Mary’s ghost,” Nina had 
heard the same sound, at the same moment. Why, I 
had felt the thrill of that tremor which convulsed 
her ; the throbbing of her heart against my hand con- 
tinued with me through the night, with almost the 
force of a present sensation. I made up my mind 
that I would not let the subject drop. Nina should con- 
fess that she had shared my illusion, if illusion it were. 

1 was accustomed to rise early. The little con- 
servatory leading out from our father’s study is my 
especial care, and I like to have luy work of clipping 
and watering, of removitig my plants and renewing 
tlieni, over before he takes possession of his room for 
tlie day. Afterwards I feed the dogs, and attend to the 
little aviary in the verandah, which is Eugene’s special 
delight ; and, on account of these morning occupations, 
1 am generally first up, at least in the summer. 

This was such a lovely morning that, before setting 
to work,.! felt moved to stroll round the garden. My 
little border was already gay with jonquils and daffo- 
dils, and anemones, brilliant in colour ; in front of the 
drawing-room window hyacinths and tulips made a fair 
show; beyond, in the small orchard, was a white 
sheet of blossom, so pure, so radiant, that it seemed to 
lift me heavenwards. I felt glad, because of the glad- 
ness of nature. Standing still and looking up into the 
infinite azure, which spread a warm canopy over 
this world-loveliness of youth and spring, I offered 
up my morning prayer. It was nothing but thanks- 
giving. I was so glad to escape from the prison of 
night and the dull imaginations which the darkness 
had fostered. In this light of God’s day nothing 
seemed terrible. 

I heard the gate-latch click, and I looked round, 
expecting to see our old gardener. It was Nina. I 
ran forward to meet her, and I observed that she 
looked much whiter than usual ; but there was a smile 
on her lips, and her eyes, though weary and encircled 
with dark rings, had an expression in them of deep 
contentment. 


I linked my. arm in hers, and said I was surprised 
to see her ^ut so early. She answered that she could 
not sleep ^uch : she had been to the church, she 
said, praetjising. I asked how she had got hold of the 
keys so fikrly. 

I stole them last night,” she replied, with a 
roguish ^ile. And she added, holding up a large 
key whicn was an old friend of mine, “ I stole some- 
thing else^too,” 

“ The key of the store-cupboard. Oh, Nina ! where 
did you find it ? ” 

“In the* usual place, Mary. Don’t look so 
frightened, dear. I went to find it purposely. 1 felt 
hungry this morning.” 

“ Oh ! if that is all. But there are always biscuits 
in the sideboard, and bread in the larder, and butter 
and iniik in the dairy.” 

“ None of these would satisfy me. I wanted raisins, 
and jam, and sardines.” 

“Raisins, and jam, and sardines 1” I looked at 
Nina in astonishment. Her colour rose. 

• “Do you object to my taking what I want from 
your stores, Mary ? ” she asked : the tone of her voice 
showed that she was on the verge of being ofiended. 
There had never yet been the shadow of a disagreement 
between us. I did not intend to begin to quarrel 
about things so trifling as jam and sardines. I begged 
her to take whatever she ]pieased out o( the cupboard, 
and she thanked me with her sweetest smile. 

“And now will you let me help you, Mary?” she 
said. “It strikes me sometimes that I am taking 
everything and giving nothing. You are so good to 
me, and 1 ” 

“Don’t you know what you are doing, Nina?” I 
said, looking into her eyes. 

“ Very little, I am afraid,” she answered. 

“It is the unconscious work that often tells the 
most. You have brightened our father’s life, Nina ; you 
have given Eugene fresh hope and energy.” 

The tears filled her eyes as she murmured of her 
gladness ; but ahnost immediately after— it seemed so 
strange a transition— she said, apropos of nothing as it 
seemed — 

“ Will you let me keep this key for a few days ?” 

“ If you give it to me at the proper times,” I 
answered ; and then — Nina was not at all a gourmand : 
she ate daintily, like a bird that sips here and there 
among the blossoms, and it struck me as curious that 
she should be so anxious to possess the store-room 
key— “Nina,” I said suddenly, “you did not take 
those things out to-day for yourself— come, confess.” 

She turned as pale as ashes : she looked absolutely 
frightened. “Because, darling,” I went on mildly, 
“if you want to give away, you ought to consult us. 
One must use discretion. I could not keep the house 
going if I were to give to all who ask. Nina, what is 
the matter with you this morning ? I never knew you 
so easily offended.” 

She answered in a choked voice, “ I am not very 
well — ^that is — now do not go and tell Uncle Richard 
—I have a slight headache, and your unkind sus- 
picions—” 
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that was, for the moment, easiest and most agreeable : 

1 gave up visiting, and refused invitations. How 
could I talk the ordinary tittle-tattle which was 
required of me When the music of Nina’s father, and 
Eugene’s words, were sounding in my ears ? 1 1 seemed 
impossi|>lqf ' Besides, the days shifted away so quickly, 
they were so' faU— -full to the very brim— of work and 
interest. For my household cares (I had early taken 
taken upon me the management of my father’s house) 
did not cease, and there were parochial matters— sick- 
visiting, school-inspelting, and keeping the accounts 
Of provident and coal-clubs— which could not be neg- 
lected. I eased my conscience about my well-to-do 
neighbours by saying to myself tliat they could not 
possibly want me. 1 1 was necessary, moreover, for my 
time was well mapped out, to choose between them and 
the afternoons in the church, or the hours spent over my 
uncle’s papers, and as the one occupation— the visiting 
—was distasteful, and seemed to my small judgment 
barren ; and as the other was entirely to my mind, and 
destined, 1 believed, to bear fruit in great results, I let 
choice go with inclination. 

I am not without a certain naughty spirit of contra- 
diction, which, 1 must confess freely, has often served 
me an ill turn ; and the superiority and worldly-wisdom 
of my two elder brothers— I hope they will forgive me, 
and I speak in strict self-condcmnatiou —did, in those 
days of my unripe youth, more frequently than any- 
thing else excite this wicked spirit to revolt. 

Now, Henry and James, like wise and not at all 
visionary people, perceived in those days that I was 
neglecting a duty, and each in his different way took 
me to task. 

‘‘You are dropping friends,” Henry said to me, 

“ that is unwise. People ought to take some pains to 
keep up their relations with the world. We cannot do 
without it, you know.” 

Henry is further removed from me than James, and 
1 am never saucy to him. On this occasion, however, | 
1 ventured to hint that our village contained a small 
and not very fascinating part of the world, and gain- 
ing courage as I proceeded, I repeated some of his 
own phrases— they may be found in “The Touch- 
stone ’’—about taking large views of things, and out 
of two comparatively good courses of conduct being 
careful to choose the best. Whereupon Henry smiled 
with infinite condescension. 

“ 1 am glad to see,” he said, “ that you try to improve 
your mind. But you must not be too ready to give 
general ideas a personal application. 1 write for men, 
not women, and even amongst men only for those of 
an understanding mind. Don’t you see, my dear 
■ child, if every one took large views, where would be 
the room for the small things ? ” * 

“Plenty of room,’* I answered audaciously, “great 
ideas only present themselves to a few.” 

“ That is not at alt a bad answer,” said Henry, with 
indulgence. “ However, as I said before, beware of 
personal applications. Great ideas are not likely to 
present themselves to you at present. Look after the 
little things. You happen to be a girl ; that is a 
providential arrangement with which we cannot pre- 


sume to interfere. Take the woman’s part ; act with 
iact and judgment. Keep a warm plsice^for us, as a 
family, in the thoughts of our neighbours.” 

I suppose I did not seem so struck a^ I should have 
been with the force of his words, for 'lie, asked ^argu- 
mentatively how it would look for James dhd himself 
to go out paying afternoon calls ; and seeitig I could 
find no answer to this pathetic appeal, he treated the 
question as settled. 1 am inclined to think that an 
article he published some time later, on “ The Beautifal 
Adaptations of Nature as seen in Feminine Malle- 
ability ” was written at about this time. 

I did not, however, at once resume my former habit 
of periodical visiting, and a few days later James 
attacked me. * 

“ How long is it,” he asked, “ since you have seen 
Miss. Ashley ? ” 

1 answered that I had not kept the date of my last 
visit. 

“Do you know that she is highly offended?” he 
further inquired. 

I raised my brows to indicate indifference. 

“ But if you don’t mind,” said he, “ I say you should 
mind. ^ Miss Ashley is an extremely sensible woman, 
and a very good adviser for an inexperienced young 
girl like you. Besides, she is well connected. You 
ought not to give her up.” 

I replied that I never thought of giving up Miss 
Ashley. James insisted that I was giving her up : I 
was also giving up others, who were valuable as 
friends. He observed that he was sorry to see me so 
little girlish in my ideas, that instead of taking the 
lead, as 1 should have done, in this new friendship 
— which, he remarked parenthetically, was ridiculously 
enthusiastic in its character — I was allowing myself to 
be led. , He begged diclitorially that he might hear no 
more of this kind of thing, and trusted, with emphasis, 
to my discretion and good judgment. 

Was it possible— I appeal to my lady friends— that 
any one who possesses a naughty spirit of contradic- 
tion should not immediately be armed at all points 
and ready for revolt ? 

I know I was. The power that could move me had 
not spoken. My dear father always won my sympa- 
thies by the visionary element in him, the absence of 
that discreet worldly-mindedness tliat made my eldest 
and youngest brothers, so early in their career, suc- 
cessful men. Whether they spoke to him or not I 
cannot say. What I know is that he allowed me to 
take my own course, was gently benignant about my 
romantic devotion for Nina, and though he made no 
inquiries with regard to our nightly meetings in the 
church, I always believed he guessed their object. 

There was, in these days, a particular warmth in his 
manner towards Eugene. He called him into his 
Study when he was writing; he consulted him fre- 
quently on the subject of his new work— a' Commentary 
on the Book of Job— and allowed him to see that he, 
for one, thoroughly believed in him. And all t«his 
made me happy, happier than I can possibly say. 

The winter d^ys wore away, and the glad spring, as 
1 have said, returned. Our work was completed ; the 
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CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

HE weeks that 
passed be- 
tween the day 
w'hen Eugene 
gave me this 
glimpse of 
himself, and 
that of our 
walk through 
the church- 
yard, and 
Nina's singu- 
lar conduct, I 
shall always 
remember as 
some of the 
happiest in my 
life. 

We three— 

Nina, Eugene, and I —were always together. By my 
brother’s permission, I told her what were his hopes 
and aims ; and she had gladly accepted him as her 
father’s interpreter. 

The day when her father should be vindicated before 
the world and his true genius known would, she said, 
be the happiest day in her life. And I, who knew 
something of the hearts of both, felt how deep was the 
meaning of her words. In fact 1 understood soon 
that, though nothing distinct had been said between 
them, they had reached a tacit agreement. The day 
of her father’s success would be the day when their love 
should be declared. Meanwhile they resolved nobly 
to put away all selhsh thoughts, that they might give 
their full energies to the grand task which they had 
set before them. 

We pressed my old master, Mr. Dubois, into the 
service ; and Eugene, who was already something of a 
musician, took lessons in harmony, while Nina and 1 
emptied out the chests of papers which were my poor 
cousin’s only inheritance, and endeavoured to classify 
and gi oup them. 

At first our efforts seemed hopeless, the mass of 
papers was like a tangled skein, but by patiently 
persevering we found first one clue and then another 
out of the labyrinth. Nina’s magnificent musical 
training, and her knowledge of the laws of musical 
composition, served to guide us. Out of chaos order 
came. We thought ourselves justified, afier many 
days’ toil, in assuming tliat a complete work, that in 
all probability on which the dead musician had been 
ready to stake his falme, was before us. 

This edded the dry p.art of our business, and that 
which was delightful began. The composition was in 
opera fbtrtl : it required words ; and, indeed, amongst 
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my uncle’s papers several librettos were found. They 
were not written in his own band, and to our fastidious 
judgment they were not in the spirit of the music. 

Here came in Eugene’s worl& At his suggestion 
we met in church on the week-day evenings, when 
services were not going on, and while Nina played the 
noble music composed by her deadr father, he, seated 
in a distant comer, tried to saturate himself— this was 
his own expression — with its spirit. 

It was a little singular, the spirit of the music 
seemed to him so entirely to harmonise with the sketch 
he had thrown off when the composer’s life had been 
the subject of his thoughts, that without hesitation he 
chose it as the ground-work of the libretto. Evening 
after evening he listened, and night after night he 
worked. The product of one night’s labour would 
sometimes be only a song or couplet, or the refrain 
of a chorus, but he made progress steadily, and every 
day our hopes rose. 

Oh, what evenings those were ! Well I remember 
them, when in the beautiful old village church, with 
deep darkness around us— for the winter days were 
short— we three, full of our great purpose, would meet 
And sometimes the tears poured down Nina’s face as 
she played ; and sometimes her voice rose, and those 
were Eugene's words which she sang, and he was 
listening over there with bowed head and beating 
heart; and sometimes she stopped suddenly and 
caught hold of my hands— I always sat near her — 
and whispered — 

I see him, Mary, he is near us. Look ! he is 
smiling as he never smiled upon me when he was alive. 
Now I am happy. Let us go.” 

And Eugene would come from his comer, and we 
would walk home through the dark ways, feeling our 
hearts large within us, and the air*alive with invisible 
ministrants. 

Yes, those were wonderful days ; but they came to 
an end suddenly. 

I should mention in passing that from the time of 
, Nina’s arrival to that of this memomble spring, I had 
I been rather neglectful of my social duties. During 
the early days, Nina’s mourning was my excuse. I 
could not take her out with me, and I would not leave 
her alone at home. Afterwards, her story and 
Eugene’s, and our hopes and plans, so engrossed me 
that my former life, with its small cafes and excite- 
ments, Wmed to recede from me. I am ready 
now to grant that I was wrong. I should have paid 
my round of visits as in former days. I should 
' have* tried to persuade Nina to go out with me, and 
introduced her to my neighbours. Had I done so, 
many of the discomforts from which we afterwards 
suffered might have been s^red us. But I was young, 
and had no one to advise me, and I took the course 
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With the hedge. Here and there 
are one or two promising young 
trees and shrubs, certainly, but he 
again reminds us that a few years 
ago there was actually a large geranium - 
bed between the two firs, and that each 
year the bed, in the month of May, had 
to be curtailed. 

Paterfamilias seems almost sad as he 
remembers the truth of it all, and the 
gardener concludes with the alarming 
peroration that “ if something ain't done 
soon, sir, another season or two will kill 
the whole concern right through ! ” while, 
by way of appendix, he adds— turning 
round and pointing to them— “Those 
standard roses in the middle, there, are! 
pretty nigh worn out; two or three of 
'em, perhaps, would be w'orth moving, 
but if them two big old trees and onO 
or two others was down, sir, you'd 
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have more light in the house and it’d be drier, and 
then the young ladies and gentlemen could have 
their what-dVe-call-’em—their lawn tennis.*' A per- 
fect Shriek of applause drove the commander-in-chief 
in-doors, but he felt he was vanquished, and the 
wished-for order was somewhat reluctantly given. 

As gardeners, however, we should certainly b§ guilty 
of a barbarism were we to advocate the destruction of 
flower-beds and the felling of noble trees, merely to 
gratify the passion for a game whose popularity may 
pass away in a very few years. But, on the other hand, 
we are supposing the not uncommon case of an over- 
grown garden, the certainty that trees thus allowed to 
intertwine must, in time, accomplish a mutual destruc- 
tion ; and, lastly, the possibility under these circum- 
stances of effecting a compromise between the lovers 
of flowers and the lovers of lawn tennis. And yet 
there is something sad in that death-knell of a fine old 
tree, “ The axe is laid to the root,” and the reverberat- 
ing ring of it seems to pierce through the surrounding 
silence till it makes our heart ache : we feel that we 
are parting with an old friend, and that another link 
to the past is being severed. 

We must, however, to business, and take consolation 
from the fact that our poor trees are unmistakably 
killing each other, and that by thus thinning out our 
garden and copse we are but giving strength and better 
hopes to the prosperity of those younger trees whose 
growth we are anxious to encourage. 

In felling trees that may be standing upon our lawn 
we must recollect that considerable care is necessary, 
as our work progresses, not to tear our lawn to pieces 
by dragging the great tr^nk of the fallen monarch 
ruthlessly across the grass. And in order also to break 
and facilitate the fall of the tree itself, it is well, first of 
ail, to get off a good many of the lower branches — saw 
them off close to the trunk, and afterwards lay them 
along in the line on the ground that you intend your 
tree presently to fall upon. This will, in a measure, 
prevent some injury to your grass by the weight of the 
tree as it comes finally crashing down. Now it is 
evident that all this involves a good deal of extra 
labour, for one man cannot be expected to get a tree 
down by himself, and therefore a good deal of extra 
expense. But, on the other hand, you must bear in 
mind that you will be able to dispose of your heavier 
timber—/.^., the main trunk of the tree— at perhaps 
from 6d: to 9d. per cubic foot. And again, some of 
the larger arms of your tree can be sawn up and dis- 
posed of as cord '* wood. A " cord ” of wood contains 
some 128 cubic feet, and you arrange it on the ground 
in a pile eight feet long, four feet high, and four feet 
broad. The price of a cord of wood, of course, varies 
much in different counties, and in accordance with 
the time of year. It has been as. low as 5s. per 
cord, and as high as i8s* or £ 1 , After our October 
snow-storm last year, which broke down so many trees, 
particularly in Kent and Surrey, wood was fetching 
from 14$. to 1 8s. per cord. 

And in addition to all this, you will find at the end 


of these extensive garden alterations that you have a 
good large stack of smaller firewood for your own use, 
so that your expenses are very considerably curtailed. 
The felling of a tree is a good job for a frosty day, but 
for the moving of shrubs to fill up gaps, choose of 
course, not frosty but damp, mild, and open weather. 
Where a garden has been allowi^ to get thoroughly 
overcrowded with wood and shrubbery, you will find 
that a judicious destruction of dying trees, and the 
shifting of others, will in the end not only give- you 
more space, but you will hardly, if at all, miss those 
even large and tall trees that have been taken away. 
If possible, choose a dry and hard frosty day for 
removing the long and heavy trunks off your lawn, as 
too much trampling and raking up your grass in wet 
weather will terribly injure it, and you- will run a good 
chance of treading your lawn to mire, especially when 
moving your trunks by means of lever power. Youf 
trees then once removed, the next operation is the 
grubbing up of the roots—a work involving strength, 
muscle, and time — and in the case of removing sucl\ 
trees off your lawn as pine, larch, and fir, it is worth 
also bearing in mind that the resinous exudation from 
those little pieces of dried-up foliage that lie thickly 
on the ground in a circle underneath your trees, is 
injurious to the growth and well-being of anything else 
if you allow this pleasantly odoriferous but destructive 
ddbris to remain ; rake it all off, therefore, and burn it. 
The roots of your tree being up, then, fill up with soil 
all the cavities which, of course, now occur on the site 
of your old trees, but do not allow the impatience of 
the young people to see the new turf laid down to 
induce you to complete off-hand, and at -♦nee, your 
lawn tennis ground, and for this reason : your land will 
certainly sink a little, and if your new turf is laid down 
immediately after you have levelled over the space 
formerly occupied by the roots of your tree, it is at 
once apparent that you will probably have, after 
awhile, to take up your turf again, fill up with soil, and 
relay the turf. Let the land then have two or three 
weeks to settle, and a few good storms of rain and 
snow will help you in this and show you what quantity 
of soil you will require to fill up, or if much more be 
necessary. The turf again, of course, varies in price, 
but about 6s. 6d. per hundred is perhaps the average 
figure for it. As to the moving of shrubs, we have on 
former occasions given directions as to the best means 
of carrying out the operation successfully, $0 that 
nothing further perhaps need be said at present on 
this head. The great thing is to get the ball of earth 
well up with as little damage to the roots as pos- 
sible ; break up also the soil in the newly-dug hole 
that is to receive your shrub, so as to . facilitate the 
striking out of the roots when once your shrub is 
planted. 

All this, however, takes us terribly away from our 
kitchen-garden and' greenhouse, but we canhot do 
everything at once, while for heavy work, such as 
we have been describing, the slack time of the year is, 
of course, the best td choose. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN JAVA. 

BY A LATE LADY RESIDENT. 


ElE years* residence 
iox\g a foreign people 
as one of themselves 
— and such has been 
my privilege — gives 
one decided and 
ample opportunities 
of learning the many 
differences that exist 
between that people’s 
manners and cus- 
toms and one’s own. 
And as the study of 
one’s neighbours 
“ from life ” is at all 
times instructive, 
and often entertain- 
ing, I hope that the 
readers of this paper may glean either profit or pleasure 
from my notes taken among the Dutch in the best of 
their colonies. 

As every one knows, the towns of Batavia, Soerabaia, 
and Samarang are the largest and most important in 
Java, and life in them differs as totally from existence 
in the smaller towns and capitals of presidencies inland 
and on the coast as life in London differs from life in 
the provinces*- In each of these three places the 
number of Europeans and half-castc inhabitants is 
large enough to form circles of society, and permits 
even of choice ©f acquaintjincc, while in the smaller 
towns — some like villages— two or three families often 
comprise the white population. The want of congenial 
fellowship, and the wearying monotony of the days in 
these far-away settlements, are in many cases counter- 
balanced by the benefits arising from a good climate, 
cheap servants, articles of food at less rates, and, in a 
word, the various economies to be made by not visit- 
ing, neither receiving. Many a Dutch official with 
but a middling salary, and the ordinary family of five 
or six olive-branches proverbially said to accompany 
small means— very likely, too, a couple of them at 
expensive schools in Holland— is thankful to find 
himself placed away high on the hills, where he and 
his offspring can live free ^nd unfettered, relieved 
from the ^ar bonds that frequently attend social 
etiquette Batavia, the chief town of Dutch India, 
and th^; seat of its government, is considered by the 
colonists to be, although* the most expensive, the most 
pleasant place to live in. The fact of the governor 
having his psdace there, and entertaining a little 
during bU^shd^rt monthly visit to it, tends to keep 
things mote lively at Batavia than anywhere else in 
the island/ ^ 

Stiburlftn Batavia bir Weltevreden is possessed ,of a 
large squarb , failed the Kdhingsplein, and round this 
commodious and sought-after houses are built, eech 
in its own compoundi but often at no great distance 


from its neighbour. These dwellings are sometimes 
floored^entirely with Garble, but have more often the 
three principal rooms laid with that now expensive 
material. Small houses are generally altogether 
minus the refreshing substitute for matting, the absence 
or presence of which' makes a slight difference in the 
rent. Rent varies according to the situation and size 
of a house. Families living at Koningsplein pay 300 
to 400 guldens a month (;£35o to ;^4op a year) for a 
good-sized house, and liave heavy taxes in addition. 
The further one goes^ from the clubs, the stations, and 
the few shops, the cheaper rents become ; but even at 
great distances, and for small houses, the prices de- 
manded make no slight diminution in the pockets of 
those who pay them. Up-country, in small places, the 
prices charged for rent and lodging cannot be called 
moderate. Punkahs are unknown in a Dutch 
Batavian house, being considered as a rule disagree- 
able things, inducing headaches and colds in the head ; 
in some instances they have even been charged with 
giving a propensity to nausea ! Gas is in all houses 
within a certain radius, but is a much dearer method 
of lighting than by the petroleum lamps used else- 
where. Dutch ladies are world-renowned for being 
good housewives, and Holland’s daughter^ in Java 
certainly support the reputation well, notwithstanding 
that the difficulties of guiding an establishment there 
are increased by its having to be done in a strange 
language. F or the conquered do not use the conqueror’s 
language, but vice versa,^ and Malay is the medium 
of intercourse between natives and Europeans. Living 
cannot be considered cheap either in Batavia, and most 
likely the effects of the late cattle plague, with the 
very lately added high rates of taxation, will 'not con- 
duce to its becoming less expensive. Meat not many 
months ago was t gulden (is. 8d.) per lb., sometimes 
dearer, and difficult to procure at any price. Poultry 
forms a staple article of daily fare, and is very often 
the staff of deliverance on which a Dutch housewife 
leans in cases of unexpected guests, &c* There are 
so many itinerant vendors of fruit, fowls, eggs, fuel 
— in fact all the minor requirements of a household 
— that most ladies find the manner of purchasing 
these, articles at their doors, although a troublesome 
one, most e^conomical and profitable. Every luxury 
for table use is obtainable in the European and 
Chinese stores in Batavia. The prices of all tKese 
domestic commodities, even after the usua( amuht of 
bargaining and beating down, are higher 'l^aii those 
paid for the same things in British 
Early rising is as general a habit in Ba^via as ih most 
other hot climates, butmoming'Wa&s or rides tire not 
indulged in by many. On rising yem Wee yonr cup of 
nice cafi au lai{. Breakfast Is servW at half-past 
seven, and as the Dutch are both simple and^higal, 
the table is not spread with the many needless 4101 
dishes of its English prototype. Slices of brbad-and- 
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butter, otherwise boterhammcn^ vyith perhaps an egg or 
some radishes, or a sardine, a piece of cheese, a slice 
of cake, or raw smoked ham, or jam — ^two or three 
from the list will be all that constitute the repast. At 
mid-day appears the truly Javanese meal, the rijst 
iafel^ or rice table, considered by numerous dwellers 
in Java the meal of the day. From its name one can 
easily infer that the rice forms one of its component 
parts, and so it dees, its very literal foundation, for you 
begin by helping yonrself liberally with it, and then 
continue by placing a little from every dish handed 
round on the top of your supply. That done, you mix 
the contents of your plate well together, and proceed 
with your meal. Meat, fish, game, poultry, vegetables, 
pickles, curry, sauces, sambals^ ground red chillies, 
chutneys, all come to the front t6 serve the rice table, 


family is a thoroughly enjoyable time. All its repre- 
sentatives assemble for the cup that cheers,^ and 
laughter and fun, with chaff” and criticism, make 
the company, from which the children are not ex- 
cluded, a gay one. 

Shortly after six p.m. every one will be ready to do 
their respective parts in the evening’s programme — 
some drive and go shopping, some walk, while the 
elders will pay their devoirs to society and return 
visits, for, following the practical system, visiting hours 
are not in the heat of the day, but from six till half- 
past seven p.m. for formal calls, and after dinner, from 
about nine till eleven — sometimes twelve — for the more 
friendly informal ones. Not unfrequently ladies call 
on each other during the morning hours in robe-de- 
chambre or Sarong and Kabya ; but these are visits 
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and are eaten in one conglomerate mass ; yet, however 
rash the assertion may seem, and however unappetising 
my description may read, 1 am certain that an English 
person would not be long resident in a Dutch interior 
in Java before appreciating the meal. The practical 
Dutch say that when you are in Rome you must do as 
the Roinans do, or in other words, when in Java you 
must be to a certain extent Javanese in your habits ; 
for surely, they argue, the natives know best when to 
rest, what to eat, and how to clothe themselves for 
their climate, and ought they not to be copied a little ? 
Thus, after rijst tafel^ where and when practicable, 
there is a general exodus by the members of the 
household to their respective apartments, there to 
remain until the. rays of the afternoon sun begin 
to decline— happy visitors to the land of Nod, or else 
refreshing themselves quietly .with a-^* read” in along 
chair. The always enjoyable bath, an hour’s work 
or study, passes the time until fiye o’clock, when, 
however busy the lady of the house may have been 
during. the day, she appears to do the honours of 
the tea-table. On holidays, tea-hour in a large 


of great intimacy— or are supposed to be such— and 
are more in vogue among Dutch-Indian ladies than 
the Dutch ladies. First visits with the Dutch abroad 
— and at hoipc as well, I believe— are matters of more 
importance and are surrounded with more etiquette 
than is usual with us. Most of us are aware that in 
our English colonies it is the new-comers who call on 
the first settled, or these call on the new-comers, just 
as the custom of the place exacts ; and bachelors can 
leave cards at any house they please, taking their 
chance of finding its mistress “at home” or otherwise. 
In Batavia the last-comers call on the families 
already settled there whom they may wish to know, but 
before going to their houses in fro^iaj^ersona they 
must ask permission to be received. A young man, 
and an old one too; Can n^ver visit 4 house^-for the 
first time only, be it almys understood — without either 
waiting to ask pe^miasi4^;tb do so from the head of a 
family or being introduced to the lady of it, and then 
requesting her to do him the honour to receive him, &c. 
This is only a form, for permission is invariably granted 
politely, and though it is a very disagreeable one from 
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an English point of viev^, it has its advantages, as one 
soon learns on hearing its pros and cons from a Dutch 
person. There can hardly be a nation more observant 
of society’s polite forms than the Dutch, and though 
chary of having anything to do with strangers unless 
properly introduced, they are then hospitable to a 
lavish degree both to them, and among themselves. 
No house is without its logeer ^uest-room ; no 

tiouble too great to take for the inmates of it. They 
may not be particular friends, hafdly more than 
acquaintances, or perhaps new arrivals in Java, with 
a note from a mutual friend, and otherwise unknown 
to their host and hostess. No matter ; while with 
them they are made so **at home,” treated so right 
royally, that on leaving they come to the conclusion 
that they are sorry to go. 

Visiting and receiving over, dinner-time comes. 
This meal is served in Continental style, and cooked 
in as French a manner as a good Malay cook, under 
the leadership of a lady knowing all about it, can do it. 
Cocoa-nut oil is liberally used in the preparation of J 
numerous dishes, as butter is too expensive for all 
cooking purposes. Some things I noticed that can be 
mentioned here. Never do the host and hostess take 
the top and bottom of the table. The latter assumes 
the place sacred to the father of an English family, 
the former sitting at the side. I, however, saw this 
arrangement exactly reversed in one or two households. 
Never have I seen salt-spoons or 6sh-knives on a 
Dutch Batavian table. One helps oneself to salt with 
the point of one’s knife. Finger-glasses arc not 
brought on at dessert, but are before you all dinner- 
time. A dinner party is neither a stiff nor a solemn 
affair (though I have been at one that was rather 
silent), and I only found it differ from the every-day 
meal in there being a finer display of flowers on 
the table, a greater number of dishes (far too 
many), and in our having escorts to and from the 
dining-room. The ladies were not in “ dinner-dress,” 
but wore comfortable visiting or driving toilette ; 
gentlemen, their cool white suits. The host did not 
ask particular male guests to lead in certain ladies. 
He himself walked away with the oldest friend, per- 
^haps, or chief lady guest, and the gentleman who 
thought himself entitled to do so took the hostess. 
The rest followed as they thought proper. At table 
our places were indicated by cards on our plates, and 
care was shown by the hostess in placing sympathising 
partners together. The married guests occupied seats 
near the host and hostess at one end of the table, and 
the other was devoted to bachelors and maidens. 


Concerts are of frequent occurrence, and some are 
good, and others not worth the trouble of attending^ 
Music, on the whole, receives its due amount of homage 
from society in Batavia. A musical club, called the 

Aurora Toonkunst,” is in existence, under able 
leadership, and nearly all the amateur musicians of 
the place, besides the professsional^ ^re members of 
it One remarks that mostly all the vocal music is in 
Gennan, maybe for the reason that the Dutch in 
general do not consider their own a musical language. 
Whenever the Staf-Musiek, comprising an excellent 
band of musicians, plays, a concourse of people and 
carriages is sure to be seen. Chairs are placed in the 
club gardens, and many persons^-ladies, too — ^go 
there to pass a social hour, listening to the music 
and conversing with their friends. Theatrical perform- 
ances, either public or amateur, are rare. Travelling 
companies of actors sometimes visit the principal 
towns of the island, but they are never very talented. 
The desire for change causes them, however, to 
receive a certain amount of patronage from the 
going-out Batavians. Out-door games— lawn tennis, 
croquet, archery, cricket — are not countenanced or 
patronised in Batavia. Why not, I never could under- 
stand. 

Birthdays are noticed by'one’s friends (and acquaint- 
ances who know the date) sending cards of congratu- 
lation, and the intimates presenting bouquets to the 
owner of the anniversary, and sometimes presents as 
well. For these days — and little and big are never 
allowed to pass unobserved in a family circle— loving 
hands prepare gifts in secret, and the parents meditate 
on some little treat to make the days red-letter ones. 
One of the favourite amusements, or rather occupations, 
in J ava is reading. Every family belongs to one or more 
reading societies, supplied with the latest publications 
of Holland, England, France, and Germany. The 
illustrated paj^ers and magazines of each of these 
countries form part of the library, and are eagerly 
discussed. 

Even after the many words I have written I find I 
have left out many things on which I could have 
further enlarged. But enough now. Life among 
the Dutch in Java was happy, pleasant ; and grate- 
ful, kindly memories of individuals as^well as of the 
nation prompt these lines. Many a** globe trotter” 
can join me in paying a tribute of praise to Dutch 
hospitality — in admiration for the whole character of 
the people, from whom well-bred politeness, ay, even 
friendly kindness to English strangers, is no uncommon 
thing. 
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AMERICAN DINNERS: HOW THEY ARE PREPARED. 

HE principal thing that characterises an i Thanksgiving Day, which falls on the last Thursday 
American dinner is its abundance. Huge in November, is the great dinner day of the American 
joints of . meat are not so common in this year ; for that festival turkeys are fattened, mince pies 

country as in England, eight pounds of and pumpkin pies, and cranberry sauce-->always eaten 

sirloin, or an eight-pound leg of mutton, with turkey— are in order, and preparations for 

being considered a fairly large joint, while Thanksgiving Dinner keep cooks afoot for days 

the English sixteen to twenty-pound roasts beforehand, as Christmas does in England. Not that 
are never seen in private families. But Christmas is a neglected feast in this country, by any 
outside of the size of the joint, everything else is on means, but it seems less national than Thanksgiving, 
a larger proportionate scale — large dishes of vege* All puddings at American tables are eaten with 
tables, and great variety of them, large pies, and a sauce of some kind, even baked milk puddings ; and 
huge tureen full of soup— however few are going to sit most popular of sauces is that called hard sauce.” 
at table. Anything less than such abundance savours. As it is very ornamental, and for some puddings, such 
to most Americans, of stint.; and it is common to as boiled lemon or batter, a very acceptable addition 
hear it remarked among them, of English tables, that to our list of sauces, I will give it later, 
everything seemed so scant. “ Such a tiny tart for 1 Oysters, of course, take a very prominent part at 
three people ! ” One may ask — small as it was — if ' the American dinner-table. Oyster soup, being certain 
thero was not more than sufficient, and be answered .to suit all tastes, makes its appearance oftener than 
in the affirmative ; but to those accustomed to sec any other ; and oyster pie is one of the favourite 

pies made a foot in diameter, whether there are two accompaniments to roast turkey, as tongue or ham is 

or eight to eat it, the average English fruit tart would with English people. 

indeed look very small. By the way, when speaking No account of an American dinner would be com- 
of American “ pies,** I mean the article peculiar to the plcte without allusion to celery, which plays a very 
country— tarts are unknown as we understand them, important part ; it is not, as with us, introduced only 
pies are in their place, and are a great ‘institution ;** at the end, with cheese, but the celery glass is put on 
pumpkin (commonly pronounced “punkin”) and apple with the castor, and removed only with it— that is to 
pie taking the lead in popularity, although cocoa-nut, say, just when at an English table it would come on. 
custard, and lemon pies are all favourites, small fruit Most people take it as the French do radishes, as 
less so. as soon they take their places, and nibble at it while 

In providing for their table, the mass of Americans awaiting the soup, and again when soup is removed, 
rarely consider what goes with what (of course there and so on through the dinner. A very delicious soup is 
are the epicurean few who do). Except the Yankee made from it, which I have never seen out of this 
“ pork and' beans,” there seems to be no viand so country, and which I will therefore append, 
wedded to vegetable as to be spoken of together, like Oyster soup is made in several ways, each differing 
our “duck and green peas,” “mutton^ and turnips,” from the English method, and varying from very good 
&c. Generally speaking, vegetables are chosen hap- to very bad ; the following are the best recipes I know 
hazard, and so carrots, or dried beans, or turnips are of : — Strain the liquor from two quarts of oysters, add 
as often served with poultry as not ; no question of the to it a tea-cupful of water, and- set it to heat slowly in 
“ eternal fitness *’ of things seems to trouble the average a covered vessel. When it is near boiling, season 
housekeeper. . Then, not only is the unfitness of with pepper and salt, and stir ih a quart of milk ; 
certain vegetables for certain meats unthought of, but either stir constantly or set the vessel containing the 
the vegetables themselves are served with sublime liquor in a pot of boiling water. When the soup is 
disregard to harmony, and so peas and asparagus, and again near boiling add the two quarts of oysters, 
summer squash and potatoes, often find themselves and two table-spoonfuls of butter rolled in one of 
cheek by jowl on one plate. From four to six vegeta- flour, stir till it boils, then let the whole simmer five 
bles are often served at once, and two merely are con- minutes, when it is ready to serve, 
sidered by any but very fashionable people (who Another and richer soup is made as follows " 
affect English and French customs very mach) to be a Strain the liquor from two quarts of .oysters as before, 
very mean sort of dinner. add a tea-cupful of water, and season with salt, cayenne, 

Tomatoes, in some form'Or other, are invariably on a little nutmeg, and a blade of mace; whenn^rbbtUng 
the table when in season, and more often than not add half the oysters, chopped very finelyi Ijioil five 
canned, even in winter. But although they are now as minutes fast, then strain the soup and returh it to the 
generaUy eaten as potatoes are with us, I am told that saucepan with a quart of milk. Now h^^ye t^ady Mme 
twenty-five years ago they were quite rare, and few very small forcemeat balls, made of -tha yptka.ef two 
people liked them. They are now, however, the most hard-boiled eggs worked to a smooth?' paste with 
popular of all vegetables, except potatoes, which are butter, then mix a tea-spoonful of finidy chopped 
here called “ Irish potatoes,” to distinguish them from parsley, and six raw oysters chopf^d, Vety fintely, 
the sweet esculent, and are cooked in a variety of season, and bind, with raw yolk of egg flour your 
wayj—s6me, I think, quite new to English people. hands and make into tiny balls. When the soup 
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boils, drop in the remaining quart of oysters and 
the balls, boil five minutes gently^ then beat the 
yolks of two eggs, take a cup. of the soup liqupr 
(which you must have drawn back from the fite), 
add it gradually to the eggs, beating all the whild, 
stir into this a table-spoonful of butter, and then 
add all to the soup ; stir till it reaches the boiling 
point— but it must twt boil^ or the eggs will curdle — 
then serve. 

Slices ef lemon are served with oyster soup, which 
is here eaten witH a kind of biscuit, made on 
purpose for eating with oysters, called oyster 
crackers.*’ Some, however, prefer butter biscuits. 

In making oyster soup the principal thing to guard 
against is either over or under-cooking them. Over- 
cooked, they are shrunken and tough ; under-cooked, 
dabby and disagreeable. Five minutes* simmering is 
generally enough to cook them ; the right point, how- 
ever, may best be told by the oyster becoming quite 
plump, and the beard “frilled.” Oysters are never 
bearded by American cooks. 

Tomato soup is second only to oyster soup in 
popularity. Many would say, perhaps, that it reigns 
supreme over every other in America, and one or two 
hotels have acquired such fame for its perfection that 
they put it up in cans, and send it over the country to 
such unfavoured mortals as appreciate it, but live at a 
distance from the spot where it daily sends forth its 
fragrance. Like oyster soup, it is made in several 
ways ; the following recipe is good, and perhaps the 
most general : — 

Make stock of three pounds of veal and one gallon 
of water, reducing it to two quarts ; scald two quarts of 
fresh tomatoes, to remove the skin, take away the 
hard core, and cut them up fine. Strain the stock, put 
in the tomatoes, stirring hard, that they may dissolve 
thoroughly, boil half an hour. Season with chopped 
parsley or celery, and pepper and salt ; strain agam, 
and stir in a large table-spoonful of butter with a tea- 
spoonful of white sugar before pouring into the 
tureen. 

This soup is still better if made of the liquor in 
which chickeAs have been boiled. Another excellent 
tomatb soup is made as follows 
Take a dozen ripe tomatoes stewed without water, as 
before directed, strain them through a coarse sieve, 
and to the liquid add a large piece of butter rolled in 
flour, stir till dissolved, then allow to boil once, add a 
pint of milk, stir all together, but do not boil again, 
simply allowing the soup to be thoroughly hot. If it 
should boil after the milk is added it will curdle, 
^tewed tomatoes are prepared as follows 
l^sen the skins by pouring scalding^ water upon 
them, peel and cut them up, remove any hard or 
unnpe parts, stew in a thick saucepan (enamelled 
is the ]b^st>'^ for half an hour, without adding any 
juice is sufficient ; then add salt, pepper, a 
tea^jmph&l of sugar and a fable-spoonful of butter 


rolled in dour ; simmer gently a quarter of an hour 
longer» or till the juice is sufficiently reduced. A 
minced onion— a very small one— improves the flavour 
for those who like them. ; 

Stuffed tomatoes are a. very favourite dish with the 
Americans, as with French people. Choose large 
smooth tomatoes, cut a thin slice from the blossom end 
of each and lay it aside, scoop out the inside^ ahd chop 
it fine with .some veal stuffing ; All the tomatoes ; 
fit the tops on neatly, place in rows in a deep dish, 
and bake three-quarters of an hour. 

Broiled tomatoes : — Select large firm ones, slice 
half an inch thick, and broil on a small gridiron. Ji 
few minutes suffice to cook them. Have ready in a 
cup some hot butter, seasoned 'With pepper, salt, 
a little sugar, and half a tea-spoonful of made 
mustard. As soon as the tomatoes are dene, dip each 
piece in this mixture, and lay in a hot dish. When 
all are dished, heat what remains of the butter season- 
ing to a boil, and pour it over them ; serve very hot. 
By lovers of tomatoes this is considered a very 
delicious mode of cooking. 

Another method of cooking is to scald, peel, and cut 
a hole in the top of each, into which put a piece of 
butter, a little pepper and salt, set in the oven and 
bake an hour, covering them the first half of the 
time ; five minutes before serving, pour over them 
four table-spoonfuls of cream, whipped a few minutes 
with some warmed ibutter. 

But notwithstanding the various modes of cooking 
the tomato in vogue, in no way are they more fre- 
quently used than cut up raw and used as salad, 
either with sugar and vinegar, oil and vinegar, or with 
the following dressing : — 

To twelve tomatoes, peeled and sliced, take four 
hard-boiled eggs, one raw egg, one tea-spoonful of salt, 
one salt -spoonful of cayenne, one tea-spoonful of white 
sugar, one table-spoonful of salad oil, two tea-spoon- 
fuls of made mustard, one tea-cupful of vinegar. . Rub 
the hard yolks to a smooth paste, adding salt, pepper, 
sugar, mustard, and oil. Beat the raw egg to a froth 
and stir it in ; lastly the vinegar. Peel the tomatoes, 
slice them a quarter of an inch thick, and set in a dish 
on ice, or in a very cold place, while you make the 
dressing. Stir a lump of ice rapidly in the dressing, 
when made, till cold, then take it out and cover the 
tomatoes with the mixture, setting it back on ice until 
you send it to table. This is a delicious , salad, 
especially when ice-cold. 

The before-mentioned “celery cream soup ” is made 
as follows : — ' 

Take the white part of two lai^^e heads of celery, 
either grate it or chop it very fine, set it to boil in a 
quart of milk, in which put a cup of rice ; allow the 
rice and celery to slowly stew until they can be rubbed 
through a coarse sieve, adding more milk if they get 
too thick, then add to them an equal quantity of strong 
veal or chicken broth, white pepper and salt to taste. 

Catherine Owen. 



WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON T)RESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDEN' 


1 ^ ^ content at present wl i 

^ .winter modes, and there s 
but little to indicate wh t 
the summer and spring a e 
likely to bring forth. In fa< 
there has of late been a gre t 
stagnation of fashion, and tl e 
leading dressmakers have hi 1 
nothing to do but to give pe • 
fection of work, and ipipro^ e 
on those styles which durii ^ 
last season proved a succes ;. 
And yet, . perhaps, /it , wj s 
n^ver more difficult to drr s 
really well, such . j^od t 

and such ffnoef taste rr»/inir<*/t ' ma g. 



dress an artistic study, and by the exceeding car 
bestowed upon it retain a youthful appearance fa 
longer than their motheis did. 

I spent a long morning at the Magasins du Louvr 
the othei day, and it is astonishing what a number c 
pretty things you can get there, and likewise at th 
lion Marchli — flannel petticoats, for example, at aboi 
six francs, with plaited flounces i^ged with lace ; haild 
kerchiefs marked with the initial, abouta franc apiec< 
and good-wearing ones too ; gloves of all kinds at hall 
price, and endless fichus and ne^ties, and all the littl 
prettinesses which give so mucb'finishto good dr^sinj 

Paris is a wonderful places You can i^htajh th 
cheapest and the mosf*costly things as regards dr^s 
but no capital {n th^ world can approach. It ast fa 
as perfection of taste and finish gCCs* . French finger 
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are clever indeed ; they do their work admirably, and 
leave no trace of how the work is accon\plished. 

The young Queen of Spain bids fair to be the Queen 
Regnant throughout Europe in the realm of dress. 
Everything she wears is well-considered and in ex- 
quisite taste ; moreover, she' discovers real novelties, 
and adapts what is not new in novel fashion. At a Court 
reception last autumn, she appeared in a dress of white 
satin and cloth of gold, plaited in folds all round, like 
the curious Segovia worn in some South American 
countries. The kilting showed alternate folds of satin 
and gold, producing the most gorgeous effects without 
the least stiffness. Her Majesty has brought out, or 
rather unearthed, the hats which flourished in Spain 
many hundred years ago, when the English Stuarts 
ruled Great Britain ; and she has selected, as suitable 
for wearing with them, the slashed sleeves and jewelled 
bodices which characterised the same period. Sim- 
plicity neither suits her nor the Spanish nation, and she 
is making her way surely into their hearts. 

Shooting dresses are now ordered alike by English 
and French women. English women select good sub- 
stantial cloth, made as short skirts, and it is an excel- 
lent plan to have a plaited flounce to button on and 
oir, so that if required they can be used for ordinary 
walking. Over this is a tunic, and then a Norfolk 
jacket on a new plan, the plaits being earned up only 
so far as the waist, so that the slope of the shoulders is 
not interfered with. There is a pad for the gun, and 
the costume looks as if it were meant for real work. 
Now-a-days women are proud to land their salmon, 


and bring down their birds. French women have 
taken up coursing, and a well-known viscountess 
appeared amid her guests in the particular colours 
adopted by her male friends when coursing, while some 
other ladies donned scarlet jackets, made by the 
Empress of Austria's tailor. 

There is much that is new in hair-dressing. The hair 
is more elaborately arranged, but closer to the head. 
Coiffeurs are finding out that for bald patches it is best 
not to lay a heavy weight of hair upon them, but to 
make the false hair on a foundation surrounding 
the' bald patch, letting the long hair fall over the 
patch. The foundations are better made of fine gauze 
than, as heretofore, of hair| the hair being worked into 
the fine gauze. A good many additions are made to the 
hair with invisible foundations, like a strip of ribbon, 
to which a long strand of hair is attached, curled at 
intervals. This is useful for placing over the head 
between the curls and the coil. Another novelty is the 
long strand of erdpd hair, worn in the same fashion as 
the curls, over the forehead, and gradually superseding 
them. Alsatian bows are quite replacing caps, but 
they want careful adjustment ; they should form a 
double loop and be attached to elastic, which slips 
over the head. 

London fashions during this winter, judging from 
v/hat 1 saw on the occasion of a recent visit, differ con- 
siderably from Paris ones. The London fashionable 
bonnets are frequently either old gold or red— vivid 
red, generally plush, fitting the head closely, and tied 
I with strings beneath the chin ; the shape is sometimes 
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called the Princess,” as I think the Princess of Wales 
made it popular. Her Royal Highness wears every- 
thing with exceptional grace, so that what she wears 
is always a favourite. English women affect only 
two styles of out-door covering— the Mother Hubbard 
cloaks, and long brocaded jackets, bordered with fur, 
reaching to the hem of the dress. In Paris there are 
twenty good shapes in mantles worn. English women 
are, however, copying French women in one thing : 
they are wearing handsomer opera cloaks, made of 
the richest brocaded velvets and satin. 

French women's dresses, as chronicled by fashion, 
read curiously; for example, one intended for the 
Bois de Boulogne, made of moss -coloured Indian 
cashmere, worked with autumn leaves, an aumoni^re 
to match, the whole trimmed with beaver, and com- 
pleted by a Charbonnier hat with large owl ; or a dress 
of ‘'frightened mouse” colour, embroidered in old 
silver, worn with a lace pelerine, alsp embroidered 
in old silver, the tunic and skirt trimmed with heavy 
cord, and with it a silver-grey hat was worn. Our 
countrywomen abjure all that is fanciful in favour of 
pot hats and Newmarket coats, which should be 
made in the finest Melton cloth, dark brown and 
olive -green being most in favour— brown is certainly 
the favourite colour in England just now. 

We are shortening our dresses and lengthening our 
gloves. No gloves are so well worn as the “ Sarah 
Bernhardts,” which reach far above the elbow, in 
peau de Su^de— brown bread colour. 

To dress well, it is best to have few things ; but let 
those things be good, and really what is wanted. The 
sale of the effects of a deceased duchess, which was 
going on in England when 1 was last there, was to my 
mind the greatest lesson as regards the undue acquir- 
ing of articles of dress. It was pitiable to sec the piles 
of gloves, stockings, shoes, dresses, &c., which must 
have cost much and were utterly valueless. 

Bead trimmings preparing for the spring are simply 
exquisite. I was looking a few days ago at the front 
of a black silk^dress being prepared for a Court recep- 
tion — ^the tablier was worked all over with beige beads, 
in several shades of browns, beige, and gold ; also at 
a bridal dress, the front of which was trimmed with a 
diagonal band of pearl trimming, with heavy tassels 
of pearls. Brfldes now wear real orange-blossom where 
possible, and tufts of living flowers appear on the 
skirt ; there are more tulle veils than lace, and these 
are not very often worn over the face. Brown velvet 
is the .favourite dress for going off in, but many brides 
go to an hotel after they have’ left home, to put on a 
veritable travelling dress. What a concession this to 
Mrs. Grundy ! 

We have worn shoes with pointed toes long enough, 
there is a reaction now in favour of square ones, 
which always had many patrons in France. Nothing 
spoils, the foot more tlian too pointed toes to boots 
and shoes. 

Very many people wear red cashmere and flannel 
dresses this winter. The latter are made with plain 
skirts, full banded bodices, and sleeves with pufe at 
the elbow and shoulder, and at the neck large treble 


box-plaited ruffs, of five inch wide lace turning down- 
wards. Reticules lunging at the side to hold keys 
and handkerchiefs have been eagerly adopted. Plush 
is by far the favourite material for them, as it is for 
purses, portemonnaies, photo books, and, more’s the 
pity, for coat-bodices, which prove most unbecoming 
to the figure. 

The two woodcuts illustrating groups wearing out- 
door and evening dresses will give ideas for current 
fashions for February. A glance at the lower group 
shows three promenaders enveloped in large mantles, 
for stately garments of rich materials still continue 
to be the rule, brocaded velvet and plush remaining the 
most popular fabrics. The carriage-cloak on the right- 
hand figure is of black woollen-backed satin, which is 
suflicicntly thick and warm to dispense with a lining ; 
the trimmings consist of black lace and reversible satin 
ribbon. This new satin is somewhat costly, but looks 
handsome ; the hood is lined with ruby plush to match 
the reverse side of the ribbon, which is ruby satin. 
The large mantle worn by the centre figure (a youthful 
matron) is of seal-cloth, the new substitute for seal- 
skin ; lighter in weight than the real fur, but more 
bulky-looking, consequently it should only be adopted 
by slim women. The trimming in this instance is black 
marabout ; both hat and muff correspond, being made 
of the same^atcrials as the mantle. Fur muffs, be it 
remarked, differ considerably from those trifles of 
feathers, flowei®, and lace turned out by dressmakers, 
an example of which will be found in the initial letter 
of this chapter. The hat accompanying it is called the 

Russian General,” and is in better taste than the 
Tam o’ Shanter. 

But this is a digression from the remaining figure of 
the group we are considering. She is a young girl in 
a Newmarket coat, a wrap that is fast superseding the 
ulster; her headgear is a Tam o’ Shanter crocheted in 
crimson Arraseno wool, with an Arrasene silk tuft at 
the top. 

The evening dresses in the upper woodcut have 
been designed for youthful wearers and are combi- 
nations of satin, foulard, broch^ gauze, and fine clinging 
woollen fabrics. The colours are not startling ; they 
include “crushed raspberry,” also the shade known 
as “ champagne,” and the quaint marshy green that 
borders on yellow. The seated figure 'listei(ing to the 
music wears a combination of silk gauze and satin, the 
drapery and trimmings generally being of the lighter 
material. Black and gold gauze over black silk would 
also be satisfactory made after this model. 

Two of the audience (who are standing) wear brochd 
and plain satins made with many gatherings «and 
trimmed with chenille fringe^ The cuirass bodice on 
the first figure is of light^fue broch^, the plain satin 
being used for the scarf-d^ery, and for the folds round 
the square-cut bodice. The gathered pqinted plastron 
in the next figure is an equally fashionfible btylef of 
make. ■ . ^ 

The violinist’s toilette is of dark green and dead 
gold satin, ruby chenille flowers and gold^ plush leaves 
round the throat. The flowers on the pianist^ drese 
are also chenille but in this iastande th^ are white 
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marguerites, and very effective tJiey prove on the 
satin of the “crushed raspberry” shade. 

Plush collars, plush hoods, and plush fichus trimmed 
with lace can be worn with any of these dresses. 
They add considerably to the smartness of a toilette, 
for plush, with its long silky fleece and colourful reflets, 


always proves becoming. Pale shades of Indian 
gauze, gold, stiver, and silk embroidery are added to 
these jplush accessories, tiritick are also sometimes 
painted in oils, as are plush muffs. A point to be 
remembered in these paintpd trifles is, that the design 
selected should be stpalL flowers of graceful growth. 


BUT 

OPENED once some quaint romance, 

And reading, fast the moments flew ; 

But, hindered by some trifling chance, 

1 failed to read the volume through. 

’ And now ’tis years ago, and life 
Seems long as I that time recall ; 

1 know it was some tale of strife, 

And lives were made to clhnb and fall. 


READ. 

I still remember with what zest 
I read, and guessed the secret part ; 

And now would like to learn the rest, 

’ But greater wonders move my heart. 

Oh, friends of yoi-e ! oh, sacred band ! 

Forsaken, scattered, changed and dead. 
How, in my lonely heart, ye stand 
Like tales of youth but partly read ! 

Wilfred Woollai^l 


PARTLY 
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Gleaning White Silk Lace. 

A German contemporary gives the following plan 
for cleaning white silk lace The lace is first sewn 
over small clean slips of wood to keep it evenly spread 
out. It is then laid over-night in warm milk to which 
a little soap has been added ; afterwards rinsed in fresh 
water, then laid for the same lengch of time in warm 
soap-lye, and finally rinsed again, without any friction. 
If an additional bleaching is still required, put the 
lace while yet in its damp state in the rays of the sun. 

Linen lace can be beautifully cleaned by covering the 
outside of a large glass bottle smoothly with stout 
linen or white flannel, upon which the lace is sewn in 
a Humber of coils or turns, and over the whole some 
coarse open tissue is secured. The bottle thus clothed 
is allowed to soak for a time in lukewarm soft water, 
and the outside wrapping is then rubbed with soap 
piece of flannel. When this has been done the 
^^Srcle is to be laid a-steep for several hours in clean 

J jft water. It is then to be rolled between dry towels, 
ipped in rice-water, and rolled again. Finally the 
<amp lace should be unfastened from the bottle and 
ironed at once between linen cloths; 

Phosphated Flour. 

The wheat-grain, as is well known, consists of an 
outer skin or bark, and an inner kernel of starch, 
separated by a shell of gluten. Now this is the most 
nutritious portion of the grain, and contains the phos- 
phates and nitrogenous matters, which are the best 
food for the brain and tissues of the body. -It is, 
therefore, a great pity that so much of it should be 


pared away from the wheat in the ordinary process 
of milling and sifting, and turned into bran and 
“ middlings,” for the use of cattle, instead of being lefl: 
to enrich the fine wheat flour of which our bread 
is made. In raising bread, too, by the use of barm, in 
order to make it more porous, and absorptive of the 
digestive juices, a considerable proportion of the gluten 
remaining in the flour is decomposed during fer- 
mentation. It would therefore be another gain if a 
means could be found of raising the bread without the 
use of a yeast or leaven which preys upon the gluten, in 
order to form the carbonic acid gas necessary to raise 
the dough. Fttom time to time attempts have been 
made to remedy these two defects. “Whole meal** 
bread, or bread made of unsifted flour, has been tried 
instead of white flour, but it is subject to the drawback 
that the bran in it tends to irritatvthe bowels. Again, 
Dr. Dauglish’s method of raising bread by kneading 
into the dough a solution of carbonic acid gas in water 
produces an excellent light bread. A new process 
brought to our notice is, however, designed to remedy 
both defects at once, and produce a self-raising bread 
having all the nutritious salts restored without the 
intermixture of bran. This end is attained..by adding 
to the flour, before it is sent from the mill, the proper 
proportion of phosphates which have been removed 
with the bran, and which, when moistemd in th& 
ordinary process of making dough, ^ve Off the carbonic 
acid necessary to raise the bread. Any kind' of flour is 
thus rendered as nourishing as “ whole meal, ^ and yet 
retains its tempting whiteness, white bread and pastry 
made from it have been highly recommended for their 
wholesonieness. 
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A Machine for Washing Dishes. 


Of all the unpromising themes for the cogitation of 
those of an inventive turn of mind, we should* have 
thought that an appliance for washing dishes would 
offer the smallest attraction* if indeed it were not al- 

• together im- 



practicable. 
Yet such an 
opinion would 
have been 
erroneous, for 
an apparatus 



of this kind 
has actually 
been patented. 
It consists of 
a shaft carry- 
ing paddl&s, 
wh ich re- 
volves in a 
box-shaped 
vessel of tin 
or galvanised 
iron, a curved 


grating being 

placed over the shaft to support the dishes that are to 
be washed. Cups and other hollow articles are laid 
above the shaft, flat dishes on either side of it. The 
paddles are provided with flanges in order to make 
them throw up more water and with greater force than 
if they were plain, while the shaft is turned by means of 
a crank. The vessel being partly filled with water, to 
which a little soap has been added, the shaft is vigor- 
ously turned to right and left for a few moments, 
when the lid of the vessel is taken off and the dishes 


are rinsed by pouring some water over them. The 
dishes arc then thoroughly washed, without breakage 
or chipping, and with a very small amount of labour. 
The inventor claims that this novel dish-washer will 


cleanse as many dishes in five minutes as one person 
will clean in an hour in the usual way,«and that there- 
fore its use in hotels, restaurants, and families whose 
household arrangements are conducted on a large 
scale, is recommended in respect of its saving of time 
and its tenderness towards crockery and china. 


An Electric Lift. 

To Dr. Werner Siemens is due the credit of first 
successfully applying the powerful electric currents 
generated by the modern dynamo-electric machine, 
for electric lighting, to 4 he propulsion of carriages along 
a railway ; and we have now to record his successful 
employment of the same power to hoist the cage or 
carriage of an elevator. The electric railway is now 
being constructed between Berlin and one of its 
suburbs, and, the electric lift has been in operation 
of late at the Mannheim Industrial Exhibition, where, 
in the course of a few weeks, it raised over 8,000 
people to a height of nearly 100 feet at a speed of one 
and a half feet per second. The cage is suspended in 
the sjiaft^by two wire ropes, which pass over two 


pulleys at the t jip hi the shaft, and carry at their other 
ends two counter-weights* vjrhich balance the average 
weight of the loaded cage."* By this arrangement, only 
a little extra electric power is required to move the 
cage up and down the shaft. This power is supplied 
by a dynamo-electric generator stationed on the ground, 
and it is conducted from the generator to a second dy- 
namo-electric machine attached to the cage. Its action 
is to rotate the armature, of this second machine, and 
this rotation is communicated by means of an endless 
screw on the axle of the armature-to. a pair of toothed 
wheels also attached to the cage. TfifSSe’ 
wheels gear into a kind of rack or ladder, which nins 
up the middle of the shaft through a hole in the 
centre of the cage, and as they revolve they climb the 
ladder and force the cage upward. The conductors 
for the current are led along this ladder and the 
current is tapped from them by two metal rollers 
which make contact with them. By means of a 
handle working a “ commutator ” the current is made 
or broken, or reversed, and the cage is hoisted upward, 
stopped, or lowered to the ground. For large hotels 
and boarding-houses, if not for stores or warehouses, 
the electric lift is likely to prove exceedingly useful. 


An Electrical Fire Tell-tale. 


The rise of temperature which accompanies the out- 
break of a hre in a particular part of a building, is in 
several ways made to ring an electric alarm bell. One 
of these is to have a mercurial thermometer in the 
room, so arranged that when the mercury column rises 
to a certain critical degree it will make contact between 
two platinum wires sealed into the tube, and thereby 
complete the electric circuit and ring the bell. The 
figure illustrates a still more simple plan ; it consists 
of two bent metal stems, A B and c D, which are put 
into connection, by means of the terminals Q R, with a 
voltaic battery and an electric alarm bell. At B and 
c two platinum contact studs are shown on the 


stems, and these are kept 
apart by a piece of com- 
mon suet or tallow placed 
between the stems at their 
lower parts, A D. When 
the temperature of the 
room increases so much 
as to melt the tallow, the 
stem c D is pulled down 
by the small weight E, 
and the contact stud on 
c makes contact with the 
stud on B, thereby com- 
pleting the electric circuit, 
sending the battery cur- 
rent through the bell, and 
sounding an alarm. For 
factories this plan may be 
useful on account of its 
simplicity, but the pre- 
sence of grease quite 
unfits it for a room. 
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Alarm Telephones. 

It is proposed to add the telephone to the fire tele- 
graphs of Chicago^ in order that the character and 
true place of a fire may be communicated to the 
nearest fire station, or the particulars of a burglary or 
other crime committed may be delivered at the police 
office. The suggestion is a valuable one, and shows 
how in a great city the telephone may aid the cause of 
public law and order. In the case of a riot, it is 
intended to have a reserve force and ambulances at the 
telephone stations all ready to start when the alarm is 
given ; and should a serious crime be perpetrated, an 
alarm bell is to be rung from the station-roof to warn 
every policeman on his beat. In our own country, the 
Leeds Water- works and Fire Brigade committees are, 
we understand, about to adopt the telephone between 
the town hall police station and the turn-cock*s rcsi- 


which in turn is connected with the other party in 
the conversation. 

* 

Adams* Qas 8tove< 

ITie new gas stoves of Dr. Adams, of Glasgow, as 
exhibited recently at the Glasgow Exhibition of Gas 
and Electric Lighting Apparatus, have attracted a great 
deal of notice. They are of two sorts, for heating and 
for cooking ; and both kinds are constructed on strictly 
scientific principles, which is more than can be said 
for many other stoves, wherein appearances seem to 
*have been the first object of the designer. The heat- 
ing stoves are admirably adapted for dwelliifg^houses, 
offices, churches, and conservatories. Not only do 
they distribute heat by direct radiation from their 
surfapes, but they also give off a supply of pure warm 
air, and this air may either be diffused from them 
in a dry state or artificially moistened, an arrangement 
which eminently fits them for the rooms of invalids or 
the wards of hospitals. Moreover, the quantity of 
warm air given off miy be modified at pleasure, or 
stopped ahogether. The better to radiate the heat, a 
plain iron outside, devoid of any fanciful ornamenta- 
tion, is adopted. The accompanying illustration shows 
a section of one form of stove suitable for house apart- 
ments, school-rooms, warehouses, conservatories, &c. 
The gas is let to the burners by the gas-pipe seen 
below. These burners are cylinders of plumbago, 
which become red-hot and make a kind of fire in the 
bottom of the stove ; and the heated air and gases 
which they give off do not pass up a single smooth 
flue, as is ordinarily the case in gas stoves, but circu- 
late through a series of cells, enclosing the chamber of 
pure air to be warmed. In the figure this hot gaseous 
current is shown by arrows traversing the series 
of chambers with their contracted openings, and 


dence at the water-works, in order to enable that official 
to regulate the pressure of water in the mains to any 
part of the town where a fire breaks out. With regard 
to the improvement of the telephone itself, the annexed 
engraving shows a very convenient combination of the 
transmitting and receiving telephones, which enables 
a person to repose in his chair and carry on a con- 
versation with a distant friend, or listen to a lecture 
delivered in a neighbouring hall, without disturbing 
himself. It is, of course, American, where the tele- 
phonic service is far more advanced than it is on this 
side of the Atlantic. As will be seen, the ombination 
is effected by a steel loop placed over the tv of the 
head and carrying two semi-spherical Bell recj’ving 
telephones at its ends. These it presses against the 
ears, thus excluding all extraneous sounds. The steel 
spring is magnetised and its ends carrying the tele? 
phones are therefore magnetic poles, on which the wire 
coils of the telephones are mounted, as shown in the 
right-hand telephone. The Edison trans- 
mitting telephone which the person speaks 
into is hung from the other two by an | 
elastic yoke, and adjusted to fit over | 
the Flexible conducting wires, 

.of course, lead to the telephone line, 
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finally making tlieir exit by the chimney G. The 
Course of the pure air which enters the Steve from 
above to be warmed is indicated by the feathered 
arrows. It first passes down the wide central tube B, 
then up the narrower middle tube c, escaping by the 
outlet holps in the top of the stove. This is the main 
stream, but another outer stream enters by the pipe a, 
at the back of the stove, and after being warmed in a 
chamber surrounding the fire, passes upward by the 
outer shell of the stove D, and escapes also at the top. 
The dotted lines at the base of the engraving represent 
the arrangement for preventing explosions. When it 
is desired to light the stove, the whole furnace is 
drawn out of its chamber on a sliding tray or drawer, 
and until that is done the gas cannot issue from the 
burners. Moreover, the act of drawing out the furnace 
permits a large supply of fresh air to enter the furnace 
chamber ; so that the gas-jets can only be ignited 
openly in the unconfined air of the apartment, where 
it is no more .liable to explosion than an ordinary 
gaselier. One practical result of Dr. Adams’ arrange- 
ment is that the heatingpower of the stove can be accu- 
rately raised or lowered by simply raising or lowering 
the gas-jets, so that the temperature of a room can be 
promptly regulated. In the cooking stoves of his 
invention external radiation is prevented by coating 
the outer casing with a metallic alloy, incorporated 
with the substance of the case by an electro-chemical 
process, and Dr. Adams affirms that from four to 
twelve times more heat escapes from the ordinary cast- 
iron exteriors than from his metal skins. As there is 
no chance of contamination with the heated gases, the 
viand^ being cooked in these stoves retain all their 
natural delicacy of flavour. 

A New. Vine. 

A French explorer in the valley of the Niger reports 
from Koundian that he has discovered a promising 
new vine. The root of this vine is tuberose and 
perennial, but its branches singularly enough are 
annual, and die down every autumn. It can be culti- 
vated, he says, as easily as the dahlia. The grapes 
are plenteous and excellent, and in order to acclima- 
tise the new fruit in Europe both seeds and seedlings 
have been sent to France for cultivation. 

The Focus Qas-burner. 

It is, we believe, a melancholy fact that the quality 
of gas supplied by some companies to the house- 
holders of London is considerably inferior to that of 
many provincial towns ; but there can, on the other 
hand, be little doubt that more light could be ob- 
tained from it by the use of better burners. There 
are several patent burners in use, moot of which will 
bear out this statement. Among the most recent is 
one that hails from New York. It is invented by a 
Dr, McGeorge, and has been st^ad the Fociis Gas- 
burner. In this burner, two small side jets ^vedivtcted 
to a point at the base of the flame, throwing healed 
gas mixed with. air; in this way, the gas becomes, 
more erpanded and rarefied, while a greater amount of 


oxygen* is carried to the flame. 

The blue portion of the flame is 
reduced, so as to extiact from it the 
utmost degree of illumination, and 
the mere thorough combustion like- 
wise checks the out-flow of carbonic 
acid gas. Since gas admits of 
almost unlimited expansion by heat, 
the more the particles are heated 
and separated, the more perfect is 
the combustion, and the greater 
the production of light. By means 
of a regulator, enough pressure 
is maintained to secure complete 
combustion in this burner. Testing the “ Focus ** with 
a common burner under the same pressure, and with 
the same quantity of gas, the former was found to yield 
twice as powerful a light as the latter. 

Blacking Boots by Machinery. 

“'Chine your boots, sir," will, by the change of a 
single letter, easily adapt the present cater-cry to that 
which would become necessary in the — probably 
remote— event of the shoe-blacking machine being 
employed by those who, for a consideration, are willing 
to, “polish ” the boots of the public. The machine in 
question is the invention of an ingenious Frenchman. 
Its details arc, as might be expected, few and simple, 
comprising mainly a series of circular brushes for 
cleaning the boot, applying the blacking, and polish- 
ing— the motive power for the same being supplied by 
a treadle that imparts the requisite rotary motion. 
The chief point in connection with the machine has 
reference particularly to the method of applying 
blacking to the brush specially devoted to that humble 
but most useful substance. 

Best Form for Lightning Conductors. 

What is the best form for a lightning-rod, has long 
been a moot question among electricians. Some 
have maintained that it should have as much 
surface as possible, because the electric discharge 
travels along the surface either wholly qr dn part at 
least, while others have argued that the sectional area 
of the conductor is the dimension to be attended to. 
The result has been that lightning-rods for ships and 
buildings take divers forms, some makers preferring 
flat strips or hollow tubes, in order to give a large 
surface, and others adopting simple cylindrical rods or 
wire ropes, in the belief that mass, not surface, was 
the essential requirement. Recent e^qperiments of 
Mr. W. H. Preece, the Post-Office electrician, have 
evidently proved that extent of surface fn the rods does 
not favoir lightning discharge, and that with copper 
rods of the same conductive power for electricity the 
mass of copper employed is the important point. No 
more efficient lightning conductor than a cylindrical rod 
or a wire rope can, in the opinion of Freece, be 
devised, and the thickerthe diameter of the rod the 
better. Evidently a wire rope is prefetaUe to a aolid 
rod, on the score of its being leu liable to breath a^vosa 
by a blowi 
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In connection with this subject, a very useful rule 
for placing lightning-rods may be drawn from the 
following relation between their height add the space 
they protect^ : which has Been arrived at tiy Mr** 
Preeceii who finds that a rod protects a conical space 
around, whose height is the length of the rod, and 
whose base is a circle of radius equal to the height of 
the rod. The side of this volume is a quadrant of a 
circle whose radius is equal to the height of the rod. 
Mr. Preece has never been able to discover any in- 
stance of lightning-struck houses in which damage 
was done within such a cone. The theorem shows, 
however, that every prominent point of a building 
should have its own lightning discharger or set of 
points, unless such point comes within the protected 
area, aqd that every turret of a church tower should 
have its own discharging points. 

A Pneumatic **Cash.” 

Shopping is a tiresome business, and . one great 
drawback to the comfort of our large “ stores ” and 
warehouses is the necessity of going to the cashier’s 
box to pay for the purchases made. The system of 
** cash ” boys or girls who perform this duty and 
return with the change is far pleasanter for the 
customer, since it enables him or her to remain 
quietly seated at the counter. .But the drawback 
to this . antiquated plan is its noisiness, and the 
incessant calls for *^cash,” attended by the hurry- 
ing of that functionary to the scene of action, are, to 
say the least of it, annoying. A remedy for both of 
these imperfect systems has, however, just cropped up 
in America — that land of time and worry saving novel- 
lies — and we hope it will soon be introduced into the 
great retail establishments of London. Cash boys and 
girls have been replaced by a system of pneumatic 
tubes, such as carry letters and telegrams from the 
central telegraph station at St. Martin’s-le-Grand to 
the numerous local post-offices in the metropolis. 
Each counter in the shop is connected to the central 
box of the .cashier by two pneumatic tubes, one to 
carry the account and money paid in, and the other to 
tak^ back the proper change and the receipt. An 
inspector attends at every counter and works the tube, 
receiving the money from the customer and giving 
back th0 change, and this is effected while the person 
who acts Ha wrapper” for the counter in question is 
wrapping up the goods. The carriers,” which dart 
along inside the tubes under the pressure of the air, 
are littl# cylindrical boxes of steel, lined inside with 
green baire, and fended at each end by felt cushions. 
Each catrl^ is of the exact diameter of a silver dollar, 
and caj^ble of holdings thirty dollars. By means of 
a ste^^ngine and an exhaust-pump in the cellar, the 
, air is' ;£6bstHntty being exhausted at the delivering 
endH tu^l^ so that whenever the carrier is 

load^ ihto of a tube it is, iibmi^iatelly 

suck^'tB tod^ where it is delivered automa* 

ticaily jb^& sp^ial dew^ Not only am time and\oise 
saved arrangement, but the ventOa'; 

tion of is improved by^tbe cominqHi 

•uppljr of j^sh istf 'Whjph is disehsrged into thentf 


A New Deep-Sea Sounding Apparatus. 

It is only within recent 
years tfcac the secret^ of the , 
deep sea have been invest^ 
gated in anything like* a. 
thorough manner, but die 
researches of Sir Wyville 
Thomson, Mr. 'Carpenter, 

Mr. Moseley, and others, 
encourage us to hope that 
much will yet be done in 
what is, comparatively speak- 
ing, a new held of scientific 
work. Meanwhile the little 
instrument figured in the 
woodcut may be taken as 
some slight evidence of the 
growing interest in deep-sea 
exploration. It is the inven- 
tion of M. Paul Rousset, of 
St. Petersburg, who claims 
that its use renders a 
sounding-line unnecessary, 
and insures more accurate 
soundings than can be obtained by the usual means. It 
consists of a sinker that is joined by a sort of hook-and- 
eye attachment to an ordinary registering log, the log 
being in turn fastened to a buoy of capacity sufficient to 
raise it after the separation of the sinker. The register- 
ing mechanism is prevented, by a special device, from 
acting during the lowering of the log, but it .operates 
as soon as the log ascends. The movement of the 
sinker is simple. So long as it is unimpeded in its 
descent it hangs suspended to the log, but whenever it 
touches the bottom the hook falls out of the eye, and 
the log being freed from its counterbalancing weight 
is at once carried to the surface by the buoy, the screw 
in the lower part of the log in the meantime actuating 
the mechanism by which the distance through which 
the log passes is recorded. 

A Protective bress for Firemen. 

Several years ago Herrpestberg, a Swede, invented 
a protective felt dress for firemen, kept wet by water 
supplied to it by a tube, but it failed in practice owing 
to the fact that the water had to be conveyed to it in 
this way. Recently Mr. August Beyer, of . New York, 
designed a suit which is more practicable. It is made 
j of a thick woollen fabric coated with a compound of 
I red ochre, glue, and sulphur, and is lined with oil- 
cloth, while between these cloths there is a .layer of 
compressed wool impregnated with coal-4ust or such- 
like material. The metal helmet has a bolVS'^yc lens 
in front for the fireman to see by, and it a 

flexible tube or proboscis hangs down, j^^ing 
of wet sponge inside to cool the air and filtejc itnf smoke 
before it is breathed The probbsci^ is Impt expanded 
by a spiral spring within it, and t^e bottom} is closed 
with a perforated plate. Thn jackets is connected to 
the helmet by means pCa epUar. >11ie outer coating of 
the dress IS fire and wateif ]prpof,but ^ itlilistm under 
■ the heat it has to be renewed after every exposure. 
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A Glass Window Blind. 

A novd window blind, which 
comes to us from America, is 
illustrated in the two accompany- 
ing figures. The movable bars 
or slats of the blind are made 
of glass, either milky-white or 
coloured to any tint, and they are 
made of various forms and sizes. 
The slats have no rods or bands 
to operate them and interfere with 
the Entrance of the light ; each is 
fitted at its ends with a small 
pulley, round which the cord 
passes, which opens or closes them 
all simultaneously. The blind 
admits of good ventilation and 
excludes dies and mosquitoes, 
besides forming an additional im- 
pediment to burglars. Owing to 
the fact that the slats can be en- 
graved with tracery, or tinted to any required shade 
in harmony with the furniture of the room, these 
blinds can be made an adornment to a room, and 
as they require no fresh painting and are easily kept 



FIG. 9. 


clean, they must be conside^d an improvement on the 
ordinary Venetian blind, j'^g. i is a section through 
the slats, showing theshifti^ pulleys ; and Fig. 2 gives 
a front view of the comer blinded window. 

I 

Fl«xibl6 Rill Joints. 

Joints in rails were at iir^ not so strong as the solid 
rail, but latterly they have fbe<m strengthened by the 
“ fish-plates ” at the expenvp of their flexibility, and 
though the ordinary, joint is now as strong, it is more 
rigid than the^ rail, and theirefore tends to cause un- 
easy travelling. To remedy this defect Colonel 
Richard Long, of Chicago, has designed a fish-plate 
which increases in thickness from its ends to its 
centre. .The result is that there is ho sudden acces- 
sion of rigidity at the ends where the plate is bolted 
to the solid rail, for the plate jthere is thin, while at 
the middle point, where the break between the two 
rails /Dccyrs, the fish-plates are thickest and mdpt 


rigid. In America, whore qonifortable locomotion is 
so much sought after, these vjoyits are being rapidly 
Introduced. * 

A New Fori^e Plant. 

**Deschugara''is the name of a new forage plant 
largely cultivated in Turkestan and some parts of 
Russia. According to Mr. Christy, it is a Sorghum^ 
closely allied to the Dhurra grass of India. It has a 
tall stout stem, and is readily devoured by cattle 
either in the green state or as straw. The grain re- 
sembles oats and barley, and is ground into flour for 
human consumption or given whole to animals. One 
variety ripens in three months after being sown, and 
yields a thirty-fold return, 100 lbs. of seed producing 
about 3,000 lbs. of garnered gram. 

‘‘A Simple Spy-glass." 

A correspondent writes “ My attention having 
been called to the November issue (No. 72) of 
Cassell's Family Magazine, wherein is described 
‘A Simple Spy-glass,' claimed to be the invention of 
Herr T Geiger, Stuttgart, I think the accompanying 
blue book, containing my specification and drawings 
filed at the Patent Office in April, 1875, ^^^1 convince 
you of the fallacy of Herr T. Geiger’s pretensions — 
W. Luce Hosking” We have little doubt that 
this IS a coincidence, and that Herr Geiger had no 
idea of the previous existence of Mr. Hosking’s* in- 
vention. 


Prize Double Acrostics. 

V 

A Scottish gulf a German nver . 

A fight to be remembered ever . 

A hill whose sides once streamed with blood 
When Israel poured down like a flood ; 

A king who sat on England a throne. 

And took a title erst unknown l— 

Id their initials there shall be 
A name or armlet of the sea , 

The finVs too, which you descry, 

Shall yet another name supply. 

VI. 

Five lovely young maidens went walking one day, ' 

And beguiled with their laughter the length of the way. 

The first one assuming the air and the dress, 

The grace and the name of an Eastern princess ; 

The second— a part of whose name may be seen 
In that of a stem, bellicose British qdben— 

Fell into the far-spreading toils of a net 
That had. in a frolic, been purposely set ; 

The third paus^ to pick a sweet flower in the detC 
And to list to the far^distant chimes of a bell ; 

Whilst the fourth, drinking in the delights of the scene,, 
Warbled gaily the strain of “ The Young Adeline 
And the fifth told the tale of her namesake of Greece ^ 

As oft as the soul-stirring music doth ceasb; 

No doubt, lads and lasses, and old men and dames, 

You will find out these maidenly and what were their muMti 
Their initials and finale, if all rightly cast, 

Will aid you by giving the flrst and the last. ^ 

W. M. A. 


Px/M Solutions to Acin^tics, 
tVt shttU now b» hopfy to rtetivt ^ sthUiins in 
vtnt of tkt wkolt Sit of six Prist Atros^, under 
thsconditiotunomedonfogt^iptcmttrPsteii, No 
solutions will is rtetivtd sfUr March 31 , i88t. 
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The Probation of Dorothy Travers. 


THE PROBATION OF 

By the Author of * 


D.QROTyY 

la • lUnor ier.” 


TRAy;ERs 



CHAPl'ER THE ELEVENTH. 

BAD BBHAVIOUK. 

HE curtain is 
just about to 
draw on the 
sixth and last 
tableau as 
G e o ff r e y 
makes his 
way into the 
drawing- 
room, to seek 
out LadyTra- 
vers. Within 
the doorway 
stand Joan 
and Lord 
Rushbury, 
and Geoffrey 
goes up at 
once to the 
former. 

“ I hope you »Ud not think me very rude just now, 
Miss Travers. I am come to apologise—” 

^ r do not remember the circumstance to which you 
allude,” Joan interrupts him, looking him full in the 
face, unpleasantly like her mother, with a shadow of 
the same sneer on her lip, as she deliberately turns 
her back on him, and ostentatiously recommences her 
conversation with Lord Rushbury. 

For One moment Geoffrey looks surprised ; tlic next, 
with a manner full as haughty as her own, he has made 
her a slight bow and passed into the drawing-room. 

“ My mother hopes so you will come ; you will not 
disappoint her, Miss Travers.?” Lord Rushbury con- 
tinues in that low soothing monotone of his which, in 
his wife’s lifetime, used to irritate Joan so much ; but 
now it falls like balm on^ her troubled spirit, as she 
answers — 

I shall be only too pleased to come, Lord Rush- 
bury. I think my mother can spare me, at any rate for 
two or three-days, atid I shall be glad of a change.” 

The sneer has disappeared from lip and eye, and 
Joan is herself again, only rather a meek quiet self. 
She sees Geoffrey in the distance confabulating very 
earnestly with Lady Travers, who looks more charming 
and yo«tiifii]i than hver in her costume for the last 
tableau, which, like the first, was a modern picture — 
Leslie’s ^Rerwsiting* School she secs her leave the 
rooni, ^mpany breaks up into little knots and 
groups, ev^ one ia> ecstacies over Ae tableaux, the 
talk is feuer^^ , hears Anne twit- 

tering, to the;.bahm^.Sit Henry Ancaster^s loud laugh, 
as he repesited •’good 

Stories,” and through it all flows on Lord Rushbury’s 
soothing streaip of conversation, whilst immediately 
opposite to her, Geffrey Ingram, tall and.imperious'— 

3D1 


so, at least; it seems to her— leans against the mantel- 
piece, speaking to no one, the right Adam for' her 
Dinah. 

Had she known his thoughts I Well for her that 
she does not A man will pardon and excuse much 
in a woman : folly, vanity, unlimited silliness, deceit, 
untruthfulness even, but never temper ; for the 
lords of the creation have a fancy for the monopoly of 
that article. Women in their eyes must always be 
gentle, loving, above all things sweet-tempere^ and 
Geoffrey Ingram is no exception to his sex. 

As he leans there against the wail he is busily em- 
ployed in contrasting Joan and Dolly, sadly in favour 
of the latter, so young and sweet and fresh, who;, with- 
out a sigh or murmur, had given up her evening^ 
amusement for Ferdie’s sake. And in this he does 
Joan injustice. She would have given up anything 
for the sake of those she loved, but the demon of 
Jealousy has crept into her heart, and she has become 
his willing slave. 

Meanwhile she and Lord Rushbury have wandered 
into the conservatory ; Lady Travers, smiling and 
gracious, has reappeared in the dress she had worn at 
the commencement of the evening ; and every one, ex- 
cept the uninitiated few, is wondering what is to be 
the second part of the programme. For that there is 
to be a second part is well understood, and it only re- 
mains to be seen in what it is to consist. 

Dolly’s and Ferdie*$ absence is little noticed, if at 
all, whilst with sepulgbral gravity Sir Augustus 
strives to enact the part of genial host, and takes one 
lady after another to partake of the refreshments laid 
out in an adjoining room, not unwelcome after the 
long hitting still. 

Rose, with her flashing beauty, has managed to 
emerge from the comparative obscurity she has been 
condemned unwillingly to endult during the tableaux, 
and is quietly graduating in the art of flirting, in a 
corner of the dining-room, with the son ^of a neigh- 
bouring squire, whose looks betoken the admiration 
he feels. Not so poor Lou, a washed-out edition ^'of 
her mother, but lacking all her charm of appearance 
and manner ; she sits alone and unnoticed, too shy to 
leave her chair, like Rose, and mingle in the mwd, 
too bored and vexed to look otherwise than discon- 
tented. 

** Quite a small affair,” as Lady, Travers has said, 
but all charmingly arranged, as anytlung she has to 
do with always is. With her .^^resence everything 
seems to glide into its groove, dhd.- when the ^unt 
finally scats himself at the piano, and.the first notes of 
one of Beethoven’s most popular are heard, the 
stragglers rally quicUy from th?s ^dinin^f-romm. The 
chairs are once more filled, and a sudden . stillness 
testifies to the pianist’s power^ ' ' ' 

Lou alone looks cross. ’‘I^he hates music,” she 
mutters to herself. No one has spoken to her fliis 
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evening ; no one has asked her to go into the dining- 
room ; altogether, the world is not a pleasant one to 
her just now. 

Cross or hungry, Lou ? which is it ?” asks a voice 
at her elbow, and looking round, she espies Geoffrey, 
who has seated himself just behind her. 

“ Both, I think. I know I am very dull, and that— 
that I don’t care to hear the count play one bit, and 
tliat I had better go to bed.” 

Oh ! there is no doubt that you arc liungry. 
Nothing but hunger could produce such misanthropic 
sentiments. I suppose the schoolroom meal this 
evening was not very ample, ch, Lou ? It is lucky that 
all this can be remedied, and in a quarter of an hour’s 
time I will ask you if you are still in the same mind 
about retiring up-stairs ; ” and giving her his arm, he 
takes her straight to the dining-room, and is amused 
to see the frown 6n her face quickly replaced by smiles, 
as her wounded vanity is even more appeased by his 
4:onversation than her appetite by sandwiches and 
lemonade. 

Poor Lou ! Why is she always to be set on one 
side, she has been asking herself, whilst Rose gets all 
the admiration ? Why is it that no one cares to talk 
to her, when Rose has always two or three around 
her? Now^ however, her hour of triumph has arrived, 
and she immediately goes up several degrees in her 
own estimation, foolish child that she is. Geoffrey, 
the best-looking man in the room, she heard some one 
remark just now, and certainly the nicest— of that she 
is quite sure— is devoting himself to her, whilst Rose 
is gratefully accepting the attentions of that very ordi- 
nary-looking Mr. Newton. Decidedly she is better 
off than Rose. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ingram, yho would most certainly 
have done the same for Rose or any other girl hiid 
she ‘been in a similar plight, and unaware of the truly 
feminine reflections passing through Lou’s brain, is 
telling her all about Ferdie’s fainting fit and recovery, 
dwelling, unconsciously to himself, upon Dolly’s un- 
selfishness and care of her brother. Lou, who has had 
some qualms of conscience as to whether she ought 
not to go up to Dolly and assist her, feels sufficiently 
reassured by the narrative to stay down-stairs, com- 
forting herself with the reflection that no one can 
manage Ferdie as can his eldest sister, and that as lie 
is recovered,' she will no doubt be in the drawing-room 
again before long. 

Happy and contented, she returns with Geoffrey to 
the other room, this time to listen with pleasure to the 
count’s ** recital,’^ as Lady Mary Baillie calls it, as 
she welcomes her kindly to her side. Mr, Ingrain is 
on her left hand, but has once more relapsed into un- 
sociability, for, although he hears every note of the 
music he knows, s^nvell, his thoughts are elsewhere. 

He misses Dolly, misses the sweet child-like face, 
the quick fancy, the bright imagination, as from time 
to lime he addresses a remark in a whisper to Lou, 
which she is slow to take in. Is it that, or is it the 
misunderstanding with Joan that stamps that absent 
look upon his face; and causes him, with the first 
pause* in the music, to rise from his chair, oppressed 


as much by his ntighbouihood .is by the licit, aiul 
i\andcr into the conscivatoiy ? btumbhng fast of all 
on Anne and the baron, and further on, on Joan and 
Lord Rushbury, he deems it wisci to beat a icticit, 
and la caught at the entrance by Lady Tiaicis, who 
has had her eye on him for some time. 

“ Geoffrey, do you know you are behaving abomi- 
nably lo-night ? ” she says half jokingly, half seriously ; 
‘‘you aic not helping me one bit, as >ou should. 
De\oting yourself either to a child like Lou, oi elS|e 
talking to Lady Maiy, whom you have known all 
your life, you are absolutely of no good at all. 1 .ini^ 
sure your own conscience must endoise my accu 
sations.” 

“ Not altogether, in that it tells me I did a good 
deed m feeding a pool hungry, tired child ; ai^d as foi 
the lest of the company, why, my excuse is that 1 do 
not know them.” 

“ Oh, nonsense ' You must know some of them , 
that is absuid. 'I he Ancasters for instance.” 

“I ought, as Sir Heniy is some sort of dist.int 
cousin of mine ; but, as a matter of fact, 1 do not, 
and ’ 

“I will have no excuses. I shall inUoduce you at 
once. Now don’t put on that face ; Sir Ileniy is bcttci 
than he looks.” 

Had Cicofficy spoken the truth, lie would have an 
swered that his mood was unsociable and inisanthiopic 
and that he would ratliei be left to himseU ; but ai it 
Is, he merely pleads that he h.as a supciabundincJfc ul 
cousins, and wants no more. Lady Tra\ ci s, how c\ ci , 
IS incxoiable, and m anothei moment he is bting in 
troduced, with c\ci) known detail of the relationship, 
to Sir Henry, Lady and Miss Anrastcr. 

At any othci time he would have been veiy will 
pleased to make the acquaintance of this remote kins- 
man, but just now he feels hardly in the humoiii to 
cope with the flood of questions with which Lad> 
Anrastci ass.ails him, as to how he and Sir Heniv 
come to be lelations. He wishes he had never men 
tioned the unlucky woid, as, step by step, he is taken/ 
baek in his own genealogy, m order to airive at the 
point where he and the baFonet owned a common an- 
cesliess. He breathes more freely when the pioblcm 
is f urly elaborated, but it is so much a matter of tunc 
that, at Its conclusion, Sir Henry, perceiving that it is 
past twelve o’clock, and profcomdly bored by the 
music, IS in a hurry to go aw^y. He carries off his 
wife and daughter to make their adieus to Lady 
Travers, and Geoffrey finds himself free to go whcic 
he pleases, so he saunters out into the hall for a breath 
of fresh air. 

^ Casting his eyes upwards towards the gallery on» 
which Ferdic’s room opens, he becomes aware that 
some one is leaning over it, some one in a black dress. 
She does not syc him, although he can see her ; in a» 
minute he is by her side, and Dolly starts to find the 
object of her thoughts standing within a yard of her. 

“Well! ho^is the boy?” he asks^ snyling at her 
evident pleasure.' 

“ He IS fast asleep, I have this moment left him, 
and he is quite quiet,” 
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‘‘ Then we will go down-stairs, and you shall enjoy 
what little thdre is still left of the evening.” 

“ Is the music still going on ?” 

“ Yes ; do you not hear it ? ** 

“ Now I do. Oh ! how kind of you to come for me. 
1 was just going to my room, for I could not make up 
my mind to come down by myself.” 

“ J*oor child ! that would have been hard. Now, 
which will you do, go and listen to the music or have 
some supper?” 

The music, please. Oh ! he is playing my favourite 
adagio. Let us make haste, or it will be over.” 

Together they enter the drawing-room, and subside 
into a little niche behind the piano, secure from inter- 
ruption, hidden Jilmost but not altogether from view. 
Joan sees them, as she sits a little apart, dreaming on 
her chair, lost in thought, and regardless of the music, 
.:nd the sight does not tend to soothe her troubled 
mind. In perfect silence they listen to the “adagio,” 
wliich turns into a breathless “ presto,” and with the 
last chords the count rises from the piano, and looks 
round him. There is a burst of applause, a vociferous 
clapping of hands, in some quarters deep-drawn 
breaths of relief that it is over, and then a general 
lising from the chairs, and other indications of break- 
ing up. Cleoffrey, strongly suspecting that his little 
companion has not eaten a mouthful the whole 
evening, hurries her into the dining-room, and almost 
before she knows w'hat she is doing, has est.iblished 
her "at a little round table, where he heaps all the 
dainties he can find on her plate. 

They sit there a long lime, talking of many things — 
of Ferdie and of the girls, of books and of places — 
until somehow they get to Ceoffrey himself, and he tells 
her of his own life, of his invalid mother, who lived 
with him until her death five years ago, of the different 
countries he has visited, both in and out of Europe, 
linishing with a graphic account of Germany and the 
Ck'rmans, 

“ I wish you understood tlicir language,” he says, 
and Dolly mentally resolves she will learn it, with 
Rosc*s and Lou*s assistance. “You must get Rose 
and Ferdie to teach you,” be continues, “though now 
I dare say you have more than enough to do, without 
acquiring fresh knowledge,” 

“ Oh ! 1 will find time. Ferdie will help me, if I 
begin by myself, and Rose shall correct my exercises,” 
with a bright little smile. 

“ And I will superintend your literature.” 

“ Oh I it will be a long time before I arrive at litera- 
ture.*^ 

“ Not 'so very long. Do you remember how it was 
Macaulay acquired so many languages ? ” 

“Yes, but then he was Macaulay.” 

“All th^ more reason for his method being good ” 

“ Let me sec, to-day is Thursday. I will begin on 
Monday, and lose no time.** 

“ So when I See you again, you will read German 
fluently, ^ and have learnt to appreciate its many 
ft’c.'isures.” 

“ When you see me again I ” in a tone of dismay. 
“ Are you going away then ? 


“ On Monday I return to Berlin. 1 have had my 
holiday, and must bOgin work again.” 

“ Oh 1 1 am so sorry/* and Dolly plays with the jelly 
on her plate, in which she becomes suddenly interested. 

Lady Travers comes into the room, a slight frown 
on her fair face, a glitter in her pale blue eye. 

“ Where is the coimt ? ”* she asks, “ Oh I Geoffrey, 
you will do as well Will you .please go and make 
yourself useful in putting the people into their carriages ? 
Augustus has such a cold, 1 do not like him to stand 
at the open door, and as for all the Other men, they 
are either gone or have hidden themselvet. 1 will 
take care of Dorothy** — coldly— ** who I fancied was 
in bed long ago.*' 

Thus adjured, Mr. Ingram has no choice but to 
depart and do his hostess’ bidding, but not before he 
has given Dolly a smile, which tells her he is coming 
back. In the hall stands a forlorn group of ladies 
ready to depart, whilst Joan and Anne are just issuing 
from the cloak-room. The baron is waiting to put 
them into the carriage. He offers iSs arm to Anne, 
and there is no mistaking the air of possession whicli 
accompanies the act. Joan is about to follow behind 
and alone, for, except Geoffrey, there is no other gen- 
tleman in the hall. Lord Rushbury has gone home a 
quarter of an hour ago. Mr. Ingram steps forward 
promptly, and silently offers her his arm, which is 
equally silently accepted, and she is handed into the 
carriage, where the “ good nights ” exchanged are of 
a very different description to those between the 
baron and Anne, 

Returning in a few minutes to the dining-room, 
Geoffrey finds it occupied by a small array of black 
coats, not one lady amongst them. “ Has the poor 
child been sent to bed?**. he wonders, and repairs to 
the drawing-room, where he discovers the object of his 
thoughts standing a little apart from the few remaining 
guests, who arc all bidding adieu to Lady Travers at 
once. The missing count has been found, and is at 
his hostess’ commands, so Geoffrey feels fiimself re- 
leased from attendance in the hall, and at liberty to 
do .as he likes. 

“ Come and look at the conservatory : it is so pretty 
to-night,” he says, going up to Dolly. “We shall just 
have time to walk round it before you are summoned 
to go up-stairs.” Dolly puts her hand on his arm, and 
together they saunter into the charmingly-arranged 
retreat, where Mr. Ingram at once offers a chair to 
his companion, and seats himself by her side. But 
not for long are they to enjoy their Hardly 
have they exchanged a few commonplaces before 
they become aware of Sir Augustus* figure standing in 
the doorway. “ All over,” he says laconically, and waits 
to close the door behind them, Geoffrey rises, and 
turns to Dolly with an ill-concealed frown On his ftice. 

“ Well,” he says, “ this is thu end, 1 suppos^. ' Have 
you enjoyed the evening— -that is to say, the little you 
have had of it?” ^ 

“ Immensely. I never enjoyed anything much more. 
If it had not been for Ferdie bemg ill it would have 
been perfect.” 

They arc in the drawing-room now ; go6d-b)H:s and 
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good nights are being exchanged, and Lady Travers 
orders the three girls to bed, whilst Geoffrey takes 
Miss Robertson to the carriage. He comes back to 
see the black dress reccdi|ig up the staircase. 

(Jood night, Miss Dolly,” he cries cheerily ; and 
Dolly looks over the stairs and gives him a little nod 
and a smile. It fades from her face, however, as she 
reaches her room. 

‘‘ Oh, dear ! ” she murmurs to herself, “ he is going 
away. How sorry I am I What will Ferdie say 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

JOAi«, LADY TRAVERb. 

It was some twenty-six years before the events 
hitherto recorded that Sir John Travers, Augustus’ 
cider brother, broyght his bride home to Wrangham. 

It was a desperate love marriage, at the same time 
a perfectly suitable one in every respect, and, as far as 
any one could tell, the young couple had every chance 
of happiness. '^But Sir John was Augustus’ brother, 
and, although less frigid, less selfish, still he was 
sufficiently so to be jealous and nlrrow-minded, and 
unfortunately Lady Travers had a temper — a hot 
temper, that blamed and flared up at the slightest 
word, brooking little control, resenting interference, 
and impatient of all restraint. At first Sir John 
was patience itself with his wife, forgiving her the 
frequent bursts of irritability— which she was apt to 
repent with an exaggeration as annoying as the 
original office— giving her every indulgence, but 
expecting on his side to be obeyed. And it was just 
this obedience that she would not yield. Slie was a 
woman who, rejoicing in strong health and in a 
magnificent physique, was never happy without hard 
exercise of some sort or kind. To go out hunting, to 
walk miles trough turnips and stubble with the guns, 
to drive unmanageable horses— in short, to do 
anything but stay at home and lead the conventional 
feminine Hfe was her delight ; and to all this Sir John, 
whose god W2LS propriety, strongly objected. To all 
his reihonsl^cesVLady Travers paid little or no 
attention f;<^e would not give in to him, and he never 
ceased to pr^^t against her hoydenism, as he termed 
it. St01 tJb^JOanaged to get on pretty well together, 
for tho^ days, and as yet their love for each 

other bad n6t:^ui|e evaporated. 

With the birtb of Joan and Anne, Lady Travers was 
compelled to stay more at home, but she was terribly 
disgusted as the years rolled on that no son was born 
to her. Joan was her favourite, in that she shared all 
her own tastes, and from her babyhood loved to be 
surrounded by a pack of dogs or to be mounted on a 
pony or horse. Sir John was also deeply disappointed 
at having no heir, but he said very little about it ; and, 
in contradiction to his wife, petted little Anne and 
snubbed Joa^n.' 

So things went on, as they do in so many houses, 
without coming to an open rupture, though Sir John 
would have laughed had any one reminded him that 
he was once desperately in love with his wife. / Lady I 
Travers hunted, rode, skated, drove— even smoked 


occasionally — and, as it was before the days when all 
these things are taken as a matter of course, the 
county was immensely scandalised, and she was 
pronounced bn all sides dreadfully “fast.” The 
accusation, which was agony to Sir John, caused her 
,the greatest amusement. Her chief delight was to 
shock the great ladies of the county, who turned up 
the whites of their eyes at her goings on^ and in whose 
presence she interlarded her conversation with slang 
that she seldom used at home. With men she was an 
immense favourite. Her beauty, her independence, 
and, above all, her really good kind heart underlying 
all her bravado, made her very popular with them. 
No man ever tried to flirt with her, but she could 
count many real friends among them, and at the head 
of the list stood Dick Rivers, the most popular man in 
the county, and the hardest rider. 

‘At this period Sir John passed a great deal of his 
time in London or on the Continent, country pursuits 
being as uncongenial to him as was his own home ; 
but when he was at Wrangham he used to take it into 
his head, from time to time, to upbraid his wife with 
her intimacy with Dick Rivers, and forget it half an 
hour afterwards. 

Matters had gone on thus for many years, and Lady 
Travers, as her children grew older, was beginning to 
see how bad for them, how bad for herself, how bad 
for her husband, was her mode of life, innocent as it 
was of anything vitally wrong, and laden with deeds of 
kindness and practical charity to her poorer neigh- 
bours. It was just then that Sir John, returning home 
from a long stay on the Continent, brought his 
I brother Augustus on a visit to Wrangham, he having 
business to transact in England which required his 
personal supervision. The business, being a matter 
of law, protracted itself to an undue iength, and 
Augustus’ stay, which was to have been for a fort- 
night, extended itself over six weeks. 

Lady Travers had met her husband and his brother 
at the station in a very amiable frame of mind, and 
determined to be conciliatory, but *the very first hour 
spent with Augustus roused all the esjhit mpqueur in 
her ; and the sight of his‘ dull solemn countenance, 
his shocked look when she talked in truly masculine 
style of horses and hounds, made her give the reins to 
her fancy and indulge in unmitigated slang. Sir John 
looked disgusted ; Augustus, speechless with horror, 
shuddered as he thought of what his. poor brother 
must go through ; and, aware of their. hidignation, and 
thoroughly enjoying it, Lady Travers grew worse and 
worse. ■ '.V'yC . ’ 

Throwing all her good resolutions to the winds, to 
be renewed and broken throughout. the six .weeks of 
Augustus’ stay, she succeeded in making her: husband 
more uncomfortable than he ever remembered to have 
been during the many uncomfortable days he had 
spent since he first brought Hareburt to 

Wrangham as his wife. And wheUr later on, ^ick 
Rivers appeared pa the scene, t^ldhg) to Lady 
Travers in a spirit 'of i^nne camariiderie^ alien 
•to Augustus^ ideas of the intercourse between a lady 
and a gentleman, his disgust knew no bounds. For 
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over a month he listened and watched, until one day, | embrace her husband, but he contrived to elude her. 
Sir John giving him an opening, he spoke his mind, i and coldly gave her his hand. 

and quietly, insidiously suggested—what, no doubt, ‘ “ Good-bjre, Joan," he said. “There is very little in 

his brother wished him to suggest — a wparation. this house ' to make any man laugh, but much to 

Lady Travers, little thinking of the storm that was disgust him ; " and with iBesc wewds he retired from 
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brewiii'g for her, and in her heart of hearts loving the room, and entered the carriage that was to. take 
her husband warmly, as also her children,' bade Sir him away from his wife for good. 

John good-bye, when he and his brother departed to When, a fortnight afterwards, Lady Travers received 
London for the winding-up of that business which a letter from her husband's solicitor, notifying that Sir 
had brought Augustus to England, with unusual John wished for a separation from, his ^ife, on the 
warmth, s ' ground of incompatibility of tempers ^nd of tastes, 

Oood-^by^ my dear old Jack,” she said, “ Thank the blow fell on her like a bomb. So utterly un- 
goodness, you ate carrying off that solenm prig of a expected was it that at first it literally stunned her, 
brother pf yours. ^Pon my honour, 1 do not think the and when she came to herself her despair was terrible 
man knows how to laugh;” and she was about to to witness. She wrote to Sir John a letter cafeu- 
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lated to move tlie hardest heart, appealing to his 
former affection for her, to his love for their cliildrcn, 
to his horror of making a scandal, promising to give 
up anything, and everything, if he would rc-considcr 
liis decision. She received an answer from— Augustus. 

Writing, as he said, for his brother, who had desired 
him so to do, the letter was as positively cruel a 
composition as a man of Augustus* negative character 
was capable of framing. Lady Travers’ passionate 
appeals and protestations were not even noticed ; the 
letter merely stated that Sir John, weary of constant 
insubordination on the part of his wife, was irrevocably 
resolved to part from her ; that for the present, as he 
intended going a lohg yachting trip with a friend, she 
could stay on at Wrangham, and continue to live as 
usual; but that, on his return to England, matters 
should be put on a more business-like footing, when 
he would make her a handsome allowance, amply 
sufficient for her a ad Joan, whom she might retain to 
live with her, but Anne he should keep with him, in 
order that one at cast of his daughters should grow 
up a gentle feminii e woman. With this parting sliot 
the epistle closed, and as Lady Travers read it she 
vowed eternal hatred to the author of it and to her 
pusillanimous husband who had not had the courage 
to answer her himself. 

By this time her fury had spent itself, to be succeeded 
by a kind of dull leaden despair as her pride asserted 
itself, and forbade her to appeal any more to a man 
who found life with her intolerable. Quietly she 
acquiesced in his decision, in a letter full of dignity 
and pride, merely saying how bad it would be for 
Joan and Anne to grow up apart, and without, on 
one side, a father’s, on the other a mother’s care ; and 
with that the correspondence ceased. 

Sir John went yachting with his friend, seeking to 
drown the voice of conscience in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. Lady Travers stayed on at Wrang- 
liam, determined to sting her husband to the utmost 
by her reckless, conduct, should it reach his ears ; but, 
behold ! the first time she went out hunting, mounted 
on a ne# horse, she, who had never known what fear 
meant, found herself evading jumps, seeking gaps, 
taking to the road, and finally, in abject misery, 
creeping quietly home, her nerve absolutely gone. 
She tried it again and again, each time with the same 
result, till she was obliged to confess that circumstances 
were too strong for her, and. she must give in. 
Throughout the winter she remained a prey to nervous 
terrors of all kinds, till her friends, who knew nothing 
of what had,.oOciirred, were tired of wondering at the 
change in hOr^ some charitable ones even going so far 
as to say that iho was going melancholy mad. 

Meanwhile Joan and Anne, ignorant of the 
domestic tragedy going on around them, pursued 
their education together, varied by constant quarrel- 
ling. It was no use denying it: the children did not 
get on well fog<Jther. Joan was high-spirited, fearless, 
hgt-temlpcred, and domineering ; Anne quiet, inclined 
to deceit, cold, obstinate, and timid*: a thorough 
Travers, as her mother contemptuously dubbed her, 
in spitc. of Her undeniably sweet temper. 


With the late spring Sir John returned to England, 
still hugging, with the obstinate pride of a weak man, 
his determination to be rid of bis wife. To this end he 
instantly set to work with his lawyers to put every- 
thing on a perfectly business-like basis ; aqd the first 
intimation Lady Travetfe received of her husband’s 
return to England was an ominous-looking blue 
envelope, bearing the well-known handwriting of Mr. 
Edwardcs, the senior partner in the firm of Edwardes 
and Blackett. 

Until she had read it she did not know herself how 
much she had hoped that, during those six months 
abroad, Sir John might re-consider his cruel , deter- 
mination. The pointedly courteous epistle fell on her 
heart like a lump of icc, paralysing even her anger. 
Sir John intended living at Wrangham himself with 
little Anne, and Lady Travers might take up her abode 
where she chose ; the means allowed her to do so were 
generous. 

The affair, once set on foot, was very quickly 
arranged. With the blossoming of the first roses 
Lady Travers bade adieu to Wrangham and to her 
youngest daiigliler, who was to be allowed to spend 
three montlis of every year with her, and took up her 
abode in a pretty, old-fashioned house in an adjoining 
county, putting some fifty miles between herself and 
her husband. She would have liked to have hidden 
herself and her grief in London, but for her invincible 
repugnance to town life, her inability to breathe there, 
as she said, and her firm conviction that it would kill 
Joan, 

When the news was first made publicly known it 
excited much interest and many comments. Numerous 
were the friends that rallied round Lady Travers, and 
most people were sufficiently just to allow that, 
although masculine and foolish, outspoken and 
brusque beyond tlie limits, there was nothing more to 
be said against her. In public estimation Sir John 
had not gained by his move, more especially with his 
men friends, at the head of whom Dick Rivets stood 
pre-eminent in honest indignation ; but the whole 
affair soon ceased to be a nine days’ wonder, atid by 
the time Lady Travers had been installed in her new 
home three months, and little Anne had grown quite 
used to the absence of mother and sister, the Travers 
subject seldom came on the Tapi's of conversation, so 
completely had it been exhausted when in its first 
freshness. 

At Hazel Hall, her new abode, Lady Trovers led a 
quiet, secluded life, occupying herself chiefiy with Joan, 
and shunning all society. Those anciiable people who 
persistently sought her out very quickly repented 
having done so, for, without much ceremony^ she soon 
intimated to them that she would rather be left , alone. 
Far and wide she and Joan vrere . knowri for being 
always accompanied by seven or right dogs of all. sizes 
and kinds; the leader of the ^ were 

dubbed, being a huge .Kij^ian> re- 

sembling a brown cudy Bear) of ihiost ijiic^tain 
temper, the terror of the neighbourhood. Acting as a 
species of guard to his mistresses^ he kept J off all 
intruders, until Lady Travers’ acquaintance in her own 
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rank of life was narrowed down to the clergyman of 
the parish and his family. Among the poor she was 
invaluable, overcoming tHcir prejudices by the blunt 
determination of her will, and the real kindliness of 
her heart, her energy carrying all before her, Until, 
one after another, she set on foot practical institutions 
in the village, which had been resisted fot years. 

The quiet and rest restored to a* certain degree* her 
nerve, and her favourite mode of locomotion was on 
horseback. Joan always rode a fat, steady cob, and 
accompanied her mother wherever she went. This 
same cob was quiet in harness, and was driven by 
Lady Travers or Joan in a pretty, light, two-wheelcd 
pony-cart which Lady Travers had had built for her 
•on principles of her own devising. By the irony of fate, 
she who had ridden and driven unharmed, all her life, 
horses that would have been terrors to ordinary women, 
was to meet with an accident that was to lay her up for 
life, when sitting behind the old cob, so steady and 
quiet that a little child might have held his reins. 

It was one very cold autumn afternoon, as she and 
Joan were returning late from a long drive, about three 
years after her parting from' Sir John, when Joan was 
about seventeen years of age. It was getting very' 
dark, a sudden mist had risen, and Lady Travers, 
afraid that her daughter might catch cold, was driving 
Vishnu, the black pony, as f^ist as she could, mindful 
only of the pace, and heedless of what lay in the way. 
A huge stone, jutting out from the hedge, escaped her 
eye in the darkness; it caught the wheel of the 
■carriage, and in a moment Lady Travers and Joan 
lay precipitated into the hedge, Joan on the top of 
her mother. Little hurt, the former scrambled up 
immediately, but not so Lady Travers. Poor old 
VMshnu, as frightened as they were, had moved on a 
few paces, and the wheel had gone over her mistress. 
Fortunately, neither she nor her daughter lost their 
heads ; Joan, with her fresh young strength, dragged 
her mother from under the carriage, and set her up 
against the bank, whilst she shouted lustily for assist- 
ance, despatching Bruin, the mastiff, home for help 
with a childlike reliance on his sagacity, and power of 
making himself understood. She had not to wait 
long. Two labourers, hearing her call, quickly 
appeared on the scene, and with their help Lady 
Travers, w:ho had fainted, was carried to a neighbouring 
cottage, from whence she was conveyed home in the 
course of the evening to H azel Hall, never to be the 
same woman again. All that the best advice, the best 
nursing could do for her, was done, but iii vain. 
Paraly^s.^^t in, and the remainder of her days the 
once ^tive^ energetic woman was condemned to pass' 
on a jsibfa., ; ' 

All *j6an’s best qualities came out in this emergency ; 
her devotion to her mother knew no bounds ; for weeks 
she nexeirJ^t: fer side, till, her own health beginning 
to faU ;frbm the accustomed exercise, the 

doctors' lip j^ratively ordered her inio the open air. 
At she had written at once, 

without consulting any one, to her father to acquaint 
him with what ha 4 happened ; but he and Anne were 
travelling in Aniericai so the news did not reach them 
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for some time, and even then they had the journey 
home to accomplish. On their return to England, 
they immediately set out for Hazel Hall, appearing 
there shortly before Christmas, to Joan’s intense de- 
light. Sir John bade her prepare her mother for his 
arrival, and nothing doubting but that he would be 
welcome, she repaired at once to Lady Travers* 
bedside without misgiving. To her astonishment and. 
grief, her mother, her naturally unforgiving, temper 
heightened by pain and suffering, refused to see her 
husband, and so absolutely, that Jpan, fearing to agitate 
her, did not press the point. Sir John spent a week in 
the house in case his wife should change her mind, 
and then returned to Wrangham, leaving Anne behind 
to share the nursing with her sister. 

From that day Lady Travers remained chained to 
her couch, a cynical disappointed woman, unable to 
submit herself to the terrible blow that had fallen on 
her, and yet withal warm and impulsive at times, as 
in the days when she first married Sir John. The 
latter, in his heart grieved at his wife’s accident, and 
at the life-long misery he knew it would entail on her, 
busied himself in preparing for her and his daughters a 
truly comfortable home in the event of his own decease. 
He chose it in the vicinity of Wrangham, thinking 
that in their own part of the world the gills would be 
more appreciated and would get better society than 
elsewhere ; also the poor invalid woman would find 
plenty of old friends who would rally round her in her 
trouble. 

Augustus was safe at Lisbon, and Sir John might 
give w’ay to his better nature, so the old farmhouse 
was bought and beautified, the grounds prettily laid 
out, with the assistance of Anne, who, at her own 
request, continued to spend the major part of the year 
with her father, and who brought a refined, elegant, 
though perhaps not very original, taste to bear on the 
subject. The staliles were arranged with every 
modern convenience ; and the Lodge, as the place was 
named, became Sir John’s pet hobby. He and Anne 
would potter down there every day, standing about 
among the workpeople, suggesting this, arranging that, 
and then go home to think of some fresh improve- 
ment, till the new acquisition gradually developed into 
the most luxurious of little abodes. When it was at 
length finished, tenants had to be found for it, till such 
lime as it would be occupied by Lady Travers and her 
daughters. For Sir John was fully persuaded that he 
was a short-lived man, on which fact he grbunded his 
anxiety respecting the completion of the dower' house 
and his daughters* future. So thoroughly ^was he 
imbued with this idea, that he wouldonlylet -the Lodge 
on a yearly lease, in order that at any timie his wife 
and daughters might take possession, of it , when he 
should be gone, and Augustus should have c<mc to 
reign at the Manor. Strange to say^^ Wm right in 
his prognostications, for he was npt intfc&. pVcr 'fifty 
when he caught a severe cold, aiid, aftelt. ^ 606 ^ anxious 
weeks, died of inflammation of the luhgs. : It was a 
lingering illness, which, from the first, gave symptoms 
of terminating fatally ; and when Lady Travers heard 
of it, she yielded at last to Joan’s entreaties, and to her 
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own intense desire to see her husband once more, 
which for years her indomitable pride had overruled. 
Accordingly, she was transported from Hazel Hall to 
Wrangham, where she met with a warmer reception 
than she on her side had accorded to her husband. 
For the few days Sir John had to live, the husband 
and wife were together, the old quarrels forgotten and 
forgiven, the old sores healed, while both occupied 
themselves with the future of their girls. It was 
settled that Anne was to IKrc with her mother and Joan 
at the Lodge, and Sir John had the satisfaction of 
dying at peace with his wife, and at rest on the subject 
of his favourite daughter's future. 

Lady Travers moved into tlic Lodge with the 
accession of Augustus, with whom she was strongly 
inclined to quarrel. Yielding, however, to lier better 
nature, and mindful of her daughters, to whom the 
society at, and the intercourse with the Manor, 
might prove an advantage, she consented to remain 
on friendly terms with her brother-in-law and his 
family ; at the same time intimating to Augustus that 
the less she saw of him the better pleased she should 
be. The new Lady Travers, whose maxim was never 
lo quarrel with any one, would not suffer Sir Augustus 
lo take offence at his sister-in-law^s openly expressed 
dislike, and by this means the harmony between the 
two families was maintained, and Joan and Anne found 
Wrangham a very pleasant resort. 

To Anne, who was like a duckling introduced into 
a hen's nest, with her mother and sister, the society of 
her uncle and aunt and their friends was apparently 
the only thing she cared about, and most of her 
time was spent at her old home, where she was always 
sure of a kind reception. With Joan she had not a 
single thought in common, and, accustomed for many 
years to be her own mistress, she lived very much to 
herself, sitting for hours in her bedroom, intent only on 
one puipose — to get married, and away from the Lodge, 
as soon as ever she could Her mother meant to be 
kind, but her blunt downrightness, amounting at times 
to coarseness, jarred on Anne as it had formerly on Sir 
j ohn, and caused her to shrink ever more and more 
into her own shell. Joan was willing enough to be 
friendly to and fond of her sister, but Anne^s cold 
lymphatic nature was by no means sympathetic to her ; 
and as^ time passed on, it came to a tacit agreement 
between the two, that each should go her own way, 
independently of the other. 

Anne’s way was to spend as many hours as possible 
in bed, to ^wdle through the morning with a little 
playing, a little singing, a little fancy-work or reading 
—with much meditation on the subject of her next 
new dress— and to spend her afternoons at the Manor. 
Joan's was to be up with the lark, to manage all the 
housekeeping, teach in the schools, visit the poor, scold 
the idle andl negligent, reform abuses, write innumer- 
able letters, (attend to her mother, look after their little 
farm, wallyride, or drive miles to the outlying parts of 
the parisl£ or to visit some neighbour, and to go to 
bed wUh exceedingly stiff book under her arm. 
It follo\jd, as'a matter of course, that their two paths 
did not oi^s, and except for being mutually irritated 


at each other's proceedings, they were very good 
friends. 

The night of the tableaux at the Manor, the two 
sisters drove home to the Lodge in perfect silence, 
neither speaking a word till they parted at their 
respective rooms, when Joan said, 1 am thinking of 
going to Rushbury for a few days, the day after to- 
morrow, Anne ; you will look after mother, won’t 
you?” Anne quietly assented, and retired into her 
own room, inwardly wondering why Joan was going to 
Bkishbury, and why she and Mr. Ingram had been so 
strange to each other all the evening. But she had 
plenty to think of on her own account, and little time 
to waste on Joan’s affairs. This evening, in the 
conservatory, sitting behind the orange-tree, the baron 
had proposed to her and she had accepted him. How 
would her mother take it? 

It kept her awake the better part of the night, and 
the next morning she was only down-stairs just in time 
to tell Lady Travers what had happened when she 
perceived tlie baron entering the Lodge gate. There 
was not the slightest hesitation on Lady Travers' part. 

“You may go down on your knees all day and all 
night, Anne," she spoke out decidedly, “ I shall never 
sanction the engagement ; ” and when Anne murmuied 
something about being of age — “ I know you arc of 
age,” she contmuctl, “ and, of course, you may do as 
you like, but you will never have my consent to, or 
blessing on your marriage with a foreigner ; and if 
you marry the baron, 1 never hold any intercourse 
with you again. Now, do as you please.” 

She was even more peremptory and decided with 
Von Stieglitz himself, who, all politeness and filled 
with fervour, came to plead his suit for Anne’s hand. 
She would hardly listen lo the little man, but bade him 
seek a wife in his own country, and not be such a fool 
as lo think he would be happy with an Englishwoman. 
Finally, she told him sternly that she would listen to- 
no more pleading, her mind was made up, and it only 
wasted her time and his to continue the subject. 

Fairly frightened by lier vehemence, and thinking 
she was indeed an awful specimen of an Englishwoman, 
the baron fled from the Lodge and sought counsel 
from his friend— the charming, gentle Lady Travers. 
She was all sympathy, all softness, committing herself 
to nothing, but gently suggesting that, if he saw Anne 
again, they might agree on some line of conduct 
which might soften Lady Travers' heart ; and, fortified 
by her words, the baron betook hinlself to the 
plantation, where he had not to wait yety long before 
the object of his thoughts appeared. » ^ 

That path between the larches had been trodden 
more than once by the two ; but this afternoon they 
plunged into the thick of the trees, and heedless of wet 
feet, sauntered arm-in-arm among the slender stems. 
'I'he baron gave the whole conduct of affairs to “ wise 
little Anne,” as^he called her, not 'witbont reason; 
and, after an houVs cogitattot^ she annottn<;^ that she 
began to see daylight. 

“ The way to mamma's, heart is through Joan," she 
said, “ and I think I have found the means whereby 1 
may gain Joan’s co-operation.” 
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The baron looked at her with admiration as he 
took leave of her. 

« You have,n wise head, carlna,'* he said ; “ I trust 
to you entirely. Yes,” he murmured to himself as he 
trod his homeward way, “ yeS, a wise head and a good 
fortune:” 

CHAPTER I'HE THIRTEENTH. 

CONFIDENCES. 

“Joan, will you come into my room this evening? I 
want to talk to you.” 

The speaker is Anne, standing on the landing out- 
side her bed-room, the light from the candle she holds 
in her hand falling full on her studiedly passive and 
impassible countenance, as, with the last volume of an 
enthralling novel under her arm, she lays a detaining 
hand on Joan’s sleeve. 

“ Anne,” responds the latter, visibly agitated, “ I so 
entirely agree with mother on the one subject you 
Nvish to speak of, that I think it would be wiser for U'> 
not to discuss it.” 

They are standing now facing each other, and there 
is a certain air of suppressed hostility on either side, 
>et Anne docs not move a muscle. 

“ I think you mistake me, Joan,” she answers very 
quietly. “ I was going to talk to you about something 
quite foreign to my own poor little affairs — about 
Dolly Travers.” 

Joan gives something of a snort. 

“ Dolly Travers,” she says. “ What can you have 
to tell me about a child like that ? ” 

“ Only that she is not quite such a child as you 
imagine. It you had seen what I saw yesterday — ^but 
never mind, dear, you want to got to your book,” 
glancing rather disdainfully at the thick volume of 
Stuart Mill which Joan holds in her hands, “ so good 
night ; ” and smiling sweetly, Anne nods to her sister 
and turns the handle of her room-door. 

“ Wait one minute, Anne ; you need not be in such 
a desperate burry,” says Joan. “Provided we keep 
clear of that one subject — you know what I mean — 
I do not mind brushing my hair in your room 
to-night.” 

** Do as you please, Joan. I am just at the d^nou- 
went here,” tapping her book, « and I shall be only 
too pleased to finish it. Come or not as you like,” and 
Anne retires finally victorious into her room, leaving 
Joan burning with curiosity. 

, Just at this moment she regards Dolly as her arch 
enemy. Has she not lured Geoffrey Ingram from 
herself, and is She not the main cause that she was so 
n^acQy rude to him last night? She thought she 
should have liked that child, but it is something akin 
to hatr^ she feels for her just now: poor Joan, who 
can dojuothing or sec nothing in moderation, who 
has mistaken the unmeaning preference for herself 
on the ‘Jiart of Mr. Ingram for love, which she 
returns with iJl the warmth of her passionate nature, 
and wha iees in poor innocent little Dolly a very 
snake in thh grass. ^ 

So she meditates as she prepares to brush her hair 
in Anne’S room, and the latter, who has been employ- 


ing her time in contemplating a very dramatic-looking 
photograph of the baron, is surprised to see her sister 
reappear with such celerity, inquisitive as she well 
knows her to be. ^ * ■ 

Joan drops into an" easy chair, trying to look as 
though she had not com6 for a special purpose ; but 
her natural honesty overcoming the .pretence, she asks 
at once — 

“Well, what is this wonderful story about Dolly ?” 

Anne looks up from her book, ^Imd ostentatiously 
turns down the page she has been reading. 

“Poor little Dolly,” she says softly, “she is full 
young to begin such practices. 1 fear those people at 
Holme Regis must have brought her up very badly.” 

“ But what has she done, Anne ? What is her 
crime ?” 

“ If you will give me time, dear, I will tell you. 
What do you think of a child of that age meeting a 
young man clandestinely in the woods, walking up and 
down with him in the most confidential manner, and 
finally parting with him with — well, every demonstra- 
tion of affection — what do you say to that, Joan, for 
your pretty protigie f ” 

“Dolly is no prote^U of mine, Anne. I took a 
fancy to her at first and felt sorry for her, foreseeing 
that Louisa would probably make a tool of her ; but. 
1 sec she is perfectly well able to take care of herself, 
and that there are mitigating circumstances to being 
governess to those children, so 1 have ceased to pity 
her. Yet I am sincerely sorry to think that she is 
thoroughly unprincipled. And who was the man ?” 

Anne smiles softly as the question is brought out with 
ostentatious nonchalance, but with wide-open eyes and 
an eager expectancy of the answer, 

“ Guess, dear,” she responds, with aggravating de- 
liberation. 

“How can I guess? I am not acquainted with 
Dolly’s friends.” 

“No?” • 

“ Of course I am not. The only man we know in 
common is Mr. Ingram, and I hope and think he is 
too much of a gentleman to meet a little girl like Dolly 
clandestinely.” : * 

Anne is appeased. She has forced Joan to mention 
the name she was so unwilling to utter. 

“ Your confidence is not misplaced. It was not Mr. 
Ingram.” 

Joan’s face lightens as the sky lightens when the 
clouds roll away. 

Oh ! poor little Dolly ! ” she exolmibs,.Ui accents 
of real compassion ; “lam sorry fer Rp I 

suppose it is only what one Can expert of Uncle Gus’s 
daughter. Rose will be just the same^f Uid notice 

her last night with young Newton ? Brt ^ jeturn to 
Dolly. When and where did yrtt,'ii»itn^Ss' this, 
Anne?” : ■ ' 

“It was yesterday. 

I went up to the Manor As I 

thought the woods would be wet aftef nil the rain we 
have had, I took the outside path whidi skirts them, 
and was making my way home when I heard voices. 
I looked through the hedge, and there, to ihy amaze- 
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mcnt, 1 saw Dolly and a young man I did not know, 
walking arin-in-ann in the most loverlike fashion.” 

‘‘What was he like?” 

*• A fair, curly-liaircd, boyish 'man about twenty-one, 
I should say, with a wide, good-humoured face, and 
dressed in a badly-made tweed suit, of the same iden- 
tical pattern as Mr. Ingram’s/' 

And did you let them know you saw them ?'* 

“ Oh, dear, no ; it was no business of mine.” 

“ You should have done so, Anne. It was neither 
l ight nor fair not to make your presence known.” 

‘‘At any rate, I did not do so. I am not high- 
minded like you.” 

“ I am not speaking of high-mindedness, merely of 
acting with common honesty.” 

“ If you do not approve of what I did, I will not 
pursue the subject any further.” Then suddenly re- 
membering, “ Dear Joan,” she continues, “ please do 
not take to your moral stilts, but recollect that you 
have to do with a very inferior mortal like myself.” 

“ Go on with your story then, Anne, and I will not 
interrupt you any more.” 

“ Well, when th^ two came to the end of the path, 
tlic young man pulled out his watch and then pro- 
ceeded to bid adieu to Dolly, with all the rites and 
ceremonies of a That is my talc. What do 

you think of it?” 

“ I could never have believed it of Dolly— never ! 
She looks such a sweet, candid little thing. And to 
think she is going on with two men in this way. It is 
quite shocking.” 

“ Two men, Joan! ” with an air of innocent surprise. 
‘‘ Who is the second ? ” 

“ If you have not found out for yourself, Anne, you 
must be blind.” 

“ To tell you the truth, I take no interest in girls of 
Dolly's age, they are so dull, so I have not li coded 
this iniquitous little cousin of mine.” 

“Begin to heed her now, then, and you will soon 
■discover what I mean.” 

“ I will indeed, for she promises to become an in- 
teresting study. And now wc will drop Dolly,” with 
a yawn, “.and talk of something else.” 

“ But, Antic, we ought to tell Uncle Gus or Louisa.” 

“ Certainly not, Joan ; it is no affair of ours. Let 
the Manor people manage their affairs, and we ours ; 
but there must be-no mterference on either side, or 
there will ensue a conflagration.” 

“ Perhaps you are right,” with a sigh, “ and yet poor 
silly little Dolly ought not to be trusted with Rose and 
Lou.” 

“ When I am married,” says Anne, calmly and irre- 
levantly, “ I suppose I shall see a great deal of Mr. 
Ingram, as he and Adolf are both at Berlin. It will 
be very refreshing to find an Englishman there one 
knows. T wonder if you will come and stay with me 
then, Joan.” ^ 

“ Dear Anne,” says Joan affectionately, “ I candidly 
-dislike the idea of your marrying a foreigner, and I 
consider the feligious objection an insuperable one.” 

“ A^ain, Joan, that is my own affair. I shall never 
be happy with any one else but Adolf. Will you not 


plead my cause with mollici ? It would be a gn-at 
happiness to me to have a home of my own and some 
one to love me as dear papa did.” • 

“Poor little Anne!” says Joan, putting her arm 
round her sister’s waist, and feeling lemorscfully that 
perhaps she has not been as kind to her as she might 
have oeen, “ poor little thing ! 1 will not oppose you, 
and perhaps— only perhaps— when I know more of the 
baiAn, and like him, 1 may use my influence with 
mother on your behalf. At present I do not lelish the 
idea of a foreigner for a brother-in-Jaw.” 

“You will rdish it, dcai, when you come and slay 
with me at Berlin. Now,” playfully, “ I shall send you 
to btd.” 

The two sisters embrace each other with unusual 
affection, and Joan leaves the room. Somehow hei 
hcait IS ten degrees lighter than when she entered it , 
hei feeling foi Dolly is no longer tint of haired, it has 
given place to a pitying contempt Sooner or later Mi. 

Ingram will have his eyes opened, and then At 

this point in her meditations she seizes hci book and 
begins to read 

Anne sits over the fiie with the photograph still m 
her hand, and smiles demurely to hei self. 

“Poor dear Joan* how tianspaicnt she is, and 
fancies no ont has found hei out * and now she has 
quai relied with Mr Ingram She ecitamly has a 
wonderful knack of spoiling her own piospccts, but 
she shall not spoil mine if I e in help it.” With which 
b ige icsolution Anne thinks it is lime to go to bed. 

The ne\t day nothing is said on the subject of eithei 
Dolly ox llie baion, \ltlioiigh Join feels much dis- 
tuibed m hei own mind on both points^ First of all, 
whether it is not her duty to administer a Icctutc to 
Dolly on the sinfulness of her pi oi codings ; secondly, 
whelhci she ought to plead Anne’s cause with hci 
mothex or not , thiidl) , shall she go to Rushbury or stay 
at home. 1 he latter question is settled when a note 
is brought ovei from old Lad> Rushbuiy to Lady 
Tiavers with a picssing invitation to Joan, which her 
niothci insists on her accepting She is not unwilling 
to go ; she feels that she w.ints a few days to herself 
away fiom family complications ; besides which, with 
her natuial love of intcrfcicncc, she is quite sure she 
can suggest some scheme for the better management 
of the ten little Ruslibiirys who weigh so heavily on 
their father’s mind. So, with an earnest recommenda- 
tion to Anne to look well after their mother, Joan 
depai ts without accomplishing anv of the missions she 
had thought it hei duty to fulfil, and without even 
seeing Dolly. 

Meanwhile, the latter, with much trepidatlOhr— for 
Sii Augustus* silence is as alarming as a torment of 
woids- has informed her father of her meeting with 
Harry, has been most severely reprimanded for it, 
and, having so far done her duty, feels tolerably ligiit- 
hcarled, although she wakes of a moxtung' with die idea 
that something unpleasant is about to happen*' Ever 
Since the tableaux, Fcrdie ha^been in a high^ nervous 
state, and is never happyftmless she is with him. 
t^onscquently she does not stir out of doors, but sits in 
the school-room reading and singing to him» playing 
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with him, and telling him stories throughout the day. 
Lady Travers looks in from time to time, and thinks to 
herself how fortunate she is in having such a tractable 
step-daughter, and meanwhile the amusements go on 
•down-stairs— music and games and billiards— no one 
wastes a.thought on Dolly, but Geoffrey Ingrami and 
now and then the count. 

Geoffrey, however, is a privileged being. He may 
go into the school-room at all limes and hours, and of 
this privilege he continues to avail himself frequently, 
looking in after hU day^s hunting or shooting, and 
cheering poor fretml Fcrdie with some story, some 
card-trick or amusement with which he draws from 
him a sickly smile. And these quarters of an hour are 
looked forward to by Dolly as much as by Fcrdic, for 
they are interspersed with scraps of conversation that 
link the girl with the outer world ; and that, after 
being accustomed to intercourse with a man like 
Mr. Bruce, she feels the need of when living only with 
children. So the few remaining days of Mr. Ingram’s 
visit- pass swiftly by, and it has come to the Sunday; 
to-morrow he goes up to London, and from thence back 
to Berlin. 

The baron is still at the ^lanor, but he too takes 
his departure on the Monday, and meanwhile his 
engagement to Anne remains in abeyance : that is to 
say, Lady Travers has given her ultimatum. She 
still obstinately and absolutely withholds her consent, 
but Anne must do as she likes — chained to her sofa, 
she cannot possibly control her daughter, therefore she 
must take her own course. So the two meet every day 
in the woods, and Anne preaches patience, and is very 
hopeful ; and the little baion employs his time in 
drawing out a neat scheme of his genealogical 
tree, which, with its far-spreading roots diving down 
into the Middle Ages, is destined to awe Lady Travers 
into surrender. lie has more ancestors than money, 
and does not fed as patient as docs Anne under the 
circumstances, but he recognises the wisdom of lier 
words, and consents to bide his time. 

Such a bright frosty Sunday, which makes Dolly 
long to go out after her tlirce days’ imprison- 
ment, but which chills poor little Ferdie, and 
makes 'him doubly fretful and cross, lie will not 
hear of DoUy leaving him to go to church ; he indig- 
nantly repudiates any suggestion that Rose or Lou, 
Gretchen, or even his mother, should take her place ; 
Dolly, and Dolly only, shall stay with him ; and she, 
feeling in her heart that the child is far more ill than 
Lady Travers will admit, consents readily to remain 
witli hltn, soothing him back to his normal fretful calm, 
and rewarded by his pathetic “ I do love you so, 
Dolly/ So she sits with him all ttic morning, gives 
him hls' dinner, and remains up-stairs with him, whilst 
Rose and. Lou ate learning manners in the drawing- 
i^OQtn^ > Out of doors the sun is shining brightly, the 
birds singing cheerily, the sky is blue ; there is 
a delie^^^isp frosty feeling in the air; it is a won- 
derful tot «bvcmbcr. DoUy has just finished her 
lunch, and isifsadng rather wistfully out of the window, 
when the door opens, and Geoffrey Ingram comes in. 

"I thought you were never coming to see me,” 


exclaims Ferdie crossly, his face, nevertheless, 
brightening perceptibly. 

But Geoffrey answers nothing, only shakes hands 
with DoUy, and seats himself by the child. 

‘‘Such a beautiful day, Ferdie! you must let your 
sister go out.” 

"I can’t let Dolly go, I’m too ill. She is very 
unkind to think of it. Some day, Dolly, when 1 am 
dead, you will be very' sorry you have been so cruel.” 

“ I won’t leave you, darling. I don’t want to go out.” 

“ Yes, you do,” says Geoffrey quietly ; “ and you Jiad 
better put on your things at once whilst it is still 
bright, and have a walk before church.” 

Ferdic’s eyes glLtcn, and he strikes Geoffrey with ’ 
all the might of his poor weak little fist. 

“ You shan’t send Dolly away, you shan’t.” 

Geoffrey imprisons the two little hands in his own, 
making a sign to Dolly to refrain from further petting. 

Not if 1 stay with you in her place, Ferdie ? ” 

<‘Yoa?” answers Ferdie with half a sob, the result 
of choked-down passion. “ Yes, I like you, but 1 will 
not have Gretchen, or Rose, or Lou, or mother ; they 
all worry me, and no one is like Dolly or you.” 

“Oh 1 Mr. Ingram,” interposes Dolly, “do not, please, 
think of such a thing. I can easily slay with Ferdie ; 
he will be better to-morrow, and then 1 can go out.” 

“ But 1 have a particular fancy for staying with 
Ferdie,” answers Mr. Ingram, “which I mean to 
indulge.” 

“ It is so kind of you ! I will not go out until it is 
time to dress for church, and come in directly it is 
over, so that you must not think of spending the whole 
aftcinoon hero.” 

“ Don’t be rebellious, Miss Dolly. Go out at once 
and get a good ^salk, and leave me with tliis young 
man. I have a secret to tell him, and 1 am anxious 
to have him to myself.” Dolly gives him a sweet, 
giMteful little look, and 111 five minutes more is walking 
down the drive, revelling in the sweet fresh air and the 
fiecdoin, Avith Rose as her companion. 

“ liy-thc-byc, have you heard the news ? ” asks the 
latter, when they h.ivc been out about a quarter of an 
hour. 

“ No,” responds Dolly. “ What is it? ” 

“ It is rather a secret, so do not repeat it. Lord 
Rushbuiy’’ — her voice sinking to a whisper — “has 
proposed to Joan, and she has refused him. Is it not 
silly of her ? He is very rich indeed, and Rushbury 
is such a lovely place ! ” 

“ But if she docs not care for him: ?” answers Dolly. 

“ Who told you, Rose ? ” 

“ Anne ; she is with mother now. It seems Joan is 
coming home to-morrow, all in a bustle, instead of 
waiting till Thursday as originally inta\4e<L Anne is 
very angry and even Aunt Joan is vex<^ and well they 
may be.” ; ' 

“ I think Joan is quite right,” 'maintains Dolly 
stoutly ; “ besides, Lord Rushbuty has ten children. 
Fancy poor Joan a stepmother to Wn children, and 
very naughty children too, from their father’s account 
of them.” 

“ Mother says it is positively wrong of Joan ta refuse 
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him. I think*'— with an air of superior wisdom — 
“ that she must be in love with some one else.” 

''Perhaps she does not like to leave Aunt Joan,” 
suj;^'ests Dolly, "but, whatever her reason, if she does 
Dot wish to marry Lord Rushbury.^ why should she ? ” 


Rose at fifteen talks with the wisdom and prudence of 
a woman of thirty. 

Meanwhile Ferdie, secure of Geoffrey all to him- 
self, determines to make the most of him, and the iirst 
half-hour or so is spent in story-telling, drawing pic- 



“ He is very riqh,” responds Rose with glistening 
ON es, " and she would be Lady Rusbbury, and have, 
oil ! such lovely diamonds.” 

Dolly’s lip durls disdainfully. She is at the age 
when diamonds do not yet appeal strongly to the 
imagination; but just then they reached the church- 
yard, and the conversation ceases abruptly. But 
she cannot shake off an uncomfortable conviction 
that Rose is a great deal too wise for her age. She 
herself, three years older, is all for love and folly, And 


tures, and so on ; but the child is soon tired Of each 
' amusement, and finally throwing his pehCil aod paper 
on one side, he says — " Let us talk. You told Dolly 
you had a secret to tell me. What is it?'^ 

"Will you promise to keep it to youriclf?** 

" Yes ; I promise you faithfully I 
" It is not much of a secret, Ferdie* Afraid 

you will be disappointed.” 

" You only said that, then* to make Dolly go out. 
Oh, I know ; you won't take me in,” 
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“ I never expected to do that ; but I really do 
want a talk with you by myself. Do you know^ 
Ferdic, that you arc growing a regular little tyrant to 
your sister, and that you would like to keep her sitting 
by your sofa morning, noon, and night/ 

No, I don't. She has Rose's, and Lou’s, and Gus’s 
lessons, and 1 see very little of her, and 1 hate you.” 

** Oh, no, you don’t You are very fond of me^ and 
you are very fond Of Dolly too,” 

“ You ought to call her Miss Dolly.” 

“ Don’t, be a prig, Fcrdie, As I say, you are very 
fond of your siS|;e]f, and yet for three whole days you 
have not allowed her to breathe a mouthful of fresh 
air.” I 

“ I never breathe fresh air myself, at least very little 
of it n the winter.” 

That is no reason why she should not. She looks 
quite pale to-day, for she has been accustomed to be 
out of doors a great deal all her life, and you would 
like to mew her up in this schoolroom with yourself 
for as long as you are kept m. Now, do you know, 
that I 3 very selfish ?” 

“lam not selfish ; you arc. I hate you. I will tell 
Dolly ; I will ask mother. Go away, I hate you.” 

“ All right,” answers Geotfrey, “ I am going,” and 
he rises from his chair and moves towards the door. 

“Don’t go,” says the piteous little voice, “I am 
very ill” 

“ No, my boy, I will not go if you will be good and 
listen patiently to what 1 have to say ; but the next 
time you put yourself into a passion 1 leave the room 
instantly. 1 mean it.” 

“ You are very Yes, I will be good.” 

“ Of course yo8 will,” stroking the soft, fair hair, 
“ for you are quite wise enough to see the truth of all 
1 have been saying.” 

“ 1 Ibvc Dolly dearly.” 

“ I know you do ; you could not help loving her, she 
is so good and kind to you ; but you do not love her 
enough to give up anything for her sake, and yet she 
gives up walking, and riding, and driving, and the 
music the other evening, all for you.” 

Ferdie rears himself up from his couch and looks 
Geofifrey full in the face. 

“Geoffrey,” and the little hand is laid caressingly 
on Geoffrey’s sleeve, and the voice sinks to a whisper, 
“ GeoSfireyi I believe you are in love with Dolly.” 

“ Dpn’t talk nonsense, Ferdie.” 

“ I believe ypu are, and, oh 1 it would be so nice if 
you rnarned her, so very nice. But you must not take 
her away until 1 am dead, for I could not spare her. 
But 1 shan’t live very long ; I know quite well I shan’t, 
.SO you "need not shake your head ; and then you could 
many ber, and live very happily ever afterwards. You 
don^ Imow whkt a darling she is, and I am sure she 
is quita* lovely ; and you would be awfully kind to her, 
and p^heTf for you know no one here really cares for 
her buf'L^ i Mother pretends to be fond of her, but she 
-docs iipt' loya ber one bit ; only I don’t tell Dolly 
that/ 

Geoffrey has let the boy run on, his little face all 
aglow with the charms of his own castle in the air, 


whilst he has sat by his side with an amused smile, 
listening to his prattle. The castle in the air is not 
without its fascinations. Has Ferdie, with those wise 
blue eyes of his, seen more than ^eoffrey knows him- 
self? Has he unlocked the key of his heart, and 
exposed to him what lies there, of which he is hardly 
aware? 

To the eager inquiring words and glance, he returns 
no answer. 

“ Don’t be enfant terribh^ he says at last, 

“you are too old for that now;/try and bp sensible. 
What makes you say you will long ? ” 

“ Oh ! I know I shanV’ 

“ But how do you know it ? do you feel worse ? ” 

“ No, I feel much the same as usual, but^lfbis is a 
secret, promise me you won’t tell it’* 

Geoffrey promises. t ^ 

“ Do you remember when I was so very ill, two 
years ago ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“And there was that great English doctor in 
Berlin ?” 

Geoffrey nods his head. 

“ Do you recollect, there was a consultation between 
him and the German doctor?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, I heard them say to each othei when they 
thought 1 could not hear, or at any rate understand, 
that I could not possibly live long anyhow.” 

“ And you have kept this to yourself all this time, 
Ferdic?” 

“ 1 often tell mother I shall not live long, but she 
always says 1 must not be fanciful You will not tell, 
Geofficy, will you ? ” 

“ No, certainly not, my boy. I only hope and think 
that you must be wrong, and that you misunderstood 
the doctors. You were such a little fellow two years 
ago. Anyhow, you must remember that the greatest 
men often make mistakes, so, when next I see you, I 
trust I shall find you much better and stronger. And 
now, Ferdie, you must give me a solemn promise m 
return for mine. You must promise me faithfully never 
to talk the nonsense to Miss Dolly that you have to 
me this afternoon.” 

“About your being in love with her? Oh, no! 1 
will not ; it would not be proper.” » 

“ Proper or not, you must keep your tongue in 
order. Give me your word, Ferdie.” 

“ All right, I promise ; but you will marry Dolly, 
won’t you ? ” 

The door opens, and Dolly puts in ber pretty head. 

“ Here I am, my boy,” and she kaePls down by his 
sofa and kisses the little fair face, “thbugh 1 am sure 
you have been very happy with Mf, Ingram, without 
me.” 

“ Yes, wc have been awfully jolly ; we bave been 
telling each other secrets— have not Geof&ey ?” 

“ Yes, state secrets.” 

“ Have you ?” asks Dolly, takings off her hat and 
jacket, and seating herself in her customary low scat, 
“ have you ? Won’t you tcU them to me ?” 

EMU OP CHAFtfiR THB THIRTBBMTH, 
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A BRIDAL SONG. 


'if^OST thou liijger, gentle maiden, 

At the minster door? 

Dost thou tremble, tender maiden, 
On the chancel floor ? 

Dost thou fear, and dost thou falter, 
When thoii kneelest at the altar ? 
Witli the bridegroom by thee now 
Wilt thou take the marriage vow ? 

If thy heart, O loving maiden ! 

Thou hast given away, 

Without fear, O trustful maiden ! 
Give thy hand to-day* 


Leaving father, leaving mother,, 

Give thy life unto another, 

Taking back a dearer life 
From his love as v/edded wife. 

Let him lead thee, wedded maiden, 

From the altar now. 

Thou art his for ever, maiden, 

By that marriage vow. 

His in joy and sorrow ever, 

None these holy bonds may sever. 

Loving, trusting, stand beside 
Him who loves thee, happy bride I 

J. F. W. 


LADY CLERICS IN THE CITY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING.” 



NY habitual traveller on 
the Metropolitan Rail- 
way must liave been 
struck by the large 
number of regular lady 
passengers by the busi- 
ness trains. These 
ladies I find, on inejuiry, 
are for the most part 
employed as clerks in 
the City. 

, At the Central Telegraph Office 
alone about 500 female clcrksare em- 
ployed, at rates of pay varying from 
Ss. to 30s. a week. Hitherto the 
nomination of candidates has rested 
with the Postmaster-General, but 
“the old order changeth, giving place 
to new,” and Mr. Fawcett announced 
his intention, in his place in Parliament, after the pre- 
sent list of ^ndidates (which I am told is but a small 
one) is exhausted, of throwing all appointments open 
to public competition. An exception will, I under- 
stand, be made in favour of counter-women, who arc 
invariably selected from telegraph* clerks. 

The Government is evidently of the opinion that 
married wom9^,.should find quite sufficient to occupy 
them in the^home duties, and that the task of 
providing aiFincome should rest solely with the 
husband, as dfr^ctlya lady clerk marries she is com- 
pelled to resign her situation, and only single women 
are eligible for appointment 
The most distinguishe<|f|'of the Government offices 
open .to ladies is the Reccitfer and Accountant-Gene- 
ral’s offipc. Here the lowest salary paid to the 
fortunate clerks is ^£40 a y&r, and the highest remu- 
neration they receive is £ 1 50. The hours of work, are 


from ten to four, with an hour’s interval for luncheon. 
At the handboiiic new buildings in ( 2 ucen Victoria 
Street, where the office has lately been removed to, the 
accommodation is all that can be desired, and there is 
a restaurant on the premises where refreshments can 
be obtained. 

The authoiities are liberal enough to supply the 
telegraph clciks with tea and bread and butler free 
of charge, but this f.ivoiir is noj. extended to the 
other branches of the service. The reason the tele- 
graph clerks are so privileged is that their work has 
to be done at different hours. l‘hcir services may be 
required at any time from eight in the morning until 
eight at night, but they never work more than the 
regulation eight hours a day. They arc not eligible for 
nomination after the age of eighteen, and when they 
have passed the present test examination, they have to 
attend the Post Office Telegraph School to undergo 
a course of instruction in Telegraphy. With an 
intelligent pupil this generally lasts about three 
months ; during this time, of course, they do not receive 
any pay, but on the other hand they are not charged 
for the instruction they receive. 

The clerks employed in the other Government offices 
enter upon their duties, and commence to receive their 
salaries, directly they have passed their preliminary 
examination, as they do not need any special know- 
ledge. No one is appointed who has passed the age 
of twenty, and they cannot be nominated, excepting 
for telegraph clerks, before they are seventeen.^ ' 

With a view to limiting the number of candidates 
when the appointments arc thrown open to jpublic 
competition, there is some idea of making^,it compul- 
sory that all applicants shall have passed dfiii of the 
well-known public examinations, such, as. tW . Oxford 
or Cambridge local ; but the conditions of <^ahdmture 
are not at present finely decided upon. 
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The Prudential Assurance Compajpiy gives employ- 
ment to a large number of ladies — somewhere about 
170 ; they arc all the. daughters of professibnal men. 
This rule was at first made to limit the number of 
candidatc^^ as the directors only contemplated employ- 
ing perhaps half a dozen ; but as these were found to 
do their work satisfactorily, and business increased, the 
staff of lady clerks was increased also. The authorities 
have as yet seen no reason to alter their rule ; no 
doubt it has excluded many eligible clerks, but the 
number of candidates is always so large that there is 
no difficulty in selecting suitable ladies from the 
privileged classes. Many names have been on the list 
of applicants for the last two years; vacancies occur 
but rarely, as for once girls seem to know when they 
arc well off, and seldom leave excepting to be married. 

No one is engaged under the age of seventeen or 
over thirty ; the girls require no special qualifications 
beyond an ordinary English education. Their duties 
consist principally in copying and writing letters from 
notes, so they do not even require a knowledge of 
book-keeping. 

Any girl wishing to earn her own living may consider 
herself extremely fortunate if she can do so under the 
auspices of the Pnidcntial Assurance Company. The 
arrangements arc simply perfect. There is an excellent 
restaurant, solely for the use of the ladies, where a 
very fair dinner may be obtained for tlie moderate sum 
of eightpence; a capital library, containing all the 
newest books, which may be taken to read at home ; a 
piano is also provided: this naturally may not be played 
during office hours, but any girl who likes may stay 
to practise until seven o’clock. Once a week during 
the winter, and once a fortnight during the summer, a 
choral class is held for the musical members of the 
staff, and every fortnight all tlic year round an 
elementary class for those not sufficiently advanced to 
join the other. These arc both conducted by 'Sir. K. 
S. Such, and twice a year, under his presidency, the 
members give concerts ; to these all the other lady 
clerks are invited, and generally some of the directors, 
with their families, attends 

The flat roof of the building has been converted into 
terraces, where the girls may take exercise during 
their luncheon hour, and very much they enjoy it. 
These terraces have been arranged to afford shelter 
.whichfcver way the wind may blow, and are entirely 
free from the possibility of being overlooked, .Skip- 
ping is the favourite amusement. It is, no doubt, 
difficult for the uninitiated to believe that there is any 
place in the heart of Holborn where fifty girls or more 
can indulge in this recreation in the open air, and in 
the fh'iddle of the day, without .attracting inconvenient 
attcintioh. .' I yery much doubt if their nearest neigh- 
bours .'ate even aware of their existence. 

provided with .1 separate staircase to that 
us^ the tnale clerks, and any attempt at flirtation 
is discouraged, ^ No one is allowed to absent 

ftppi her duties for more than three days 
witho'fii^^^ doctor’s certificate, and if they arc ten 
mmuti&'’late in the morning they are fined. 

♦ The bank holidays entail extra work -upon the fol- 


lowing days ; for this they receive extra pay and their 
tea ; even on these occasions they arc dismissed at 
seven o'clock, as that is considered quite as late as they 
should be out alone. In this matter the directors show 
an almost paternal intei^t, preferring, if possible, 
to employ sisters, so ^that they may chaperon each 
other on their way to and from this office ; and in the* 
event of their having to depend entirely upon their 
own exertions, thcir combined salaries would give them 
a modest competency, and perhaps allow them to make 
some pleasant excursion to th^ seaside, or if they 
were very economical indeed, they might even venture 
on a trip abroad duriilg the fortnight's holiday each 
clerk is allowed. It is, no doubt, a great advantage to 
the girls that they all belong to the same class, as there 
is less likelihood of undesirable acquaintances being 
formed. During my visit 1 congratulated the lady 
superintendent upon having such an attractive and 
lady-like set of girls under her charge. Her post must 
indeed be no sinecure, as the difficulty of managing a 
large number of women together is proverbial, and 
I am afraid the fact of their being ladies is not likely 
greatly to lessen that difficulty. 

Messrs. Kelly and Co. employ about twenty-five 
young ladies to assist in compiling their directories. 
It is very interesting to see them at work. None of 
their duties require any technical knowledge, so they 
begin to receive their salaries from the commencement 
of their engagements ; but the very greatest care and 
neatness are absolutely requisite. The lady manager 
is also very severe in the 'matter of legible writing, 
sternly discouraging all the flourishes and various 
ornamentations most of the young ladies arc at first 
inclined to indulge in. She likes them to come to her . 
when they are about fifteen or sixteen years old ; in fact,, 
directly they leave school, as she finds at that age they 
are most easily taught their duties. All applicants 
should, if possible, provide themselves with a private 
in trod action ; if that is impossible they must apply by 
Icltcr- 

These lady clerks revise all the information collected 
by Messrs. Kelly and Co’s, canvassers, comparing it 
with the last edition, and make all the necessary cor- 
rections for the printers. They .also arrange the useful 
.alphabetical lists at the end of each volume, sorting the* 
names from the sheet lists which are brought to them 
by the collectors ; besides this, they cut out addresses 
from the old directories, and with marvellous neatness 
stick them on to pieces of paper to be sent to each 
hpuseholdci for correction. Directing these circulars- 
and sticking on the stamps is by no means a light task, 
A short time ago two young ladies were engaged the 
whole of one day in sticking on, jffiree ' thousand six 
hundred stamps. A large board ij^thproughly wetted 
with a weak solution of gum, on this a sheet pf Stamps 
is placed, then each stamp is carefifll}^ taken dp with a 
penknife and transferred to an envelope. ' : , ' 

Mr. Kelly, until recently, employedVboys^f^^ these 
tasks, but they proved so troujilesoiije iirid so inordi- 
nately fond of play that he made tip ^bis mind to try 
girls, and it has proved a most successful "experiment. 
During the six years which have elapsed since he first 
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employed them only two have been dismissed ; and average young Jady^s knowledge of arithmetic upon 
it is an almost unheard-of thing for them to leave leaving school can scarcely be said to be thorough, 
of their own accord, excepting to be married. though I am glad to hear that niore attention is being 

The hours of work are from half-past nine until half- paid to this bra'nch of education, and that at some of 
past five, excepting on Saturday!?, they leave at the large day schools for middle-class girls even book- 
four. They are ^owed an hour in the middle keeping, forms a regular part of the ordinary course of 
of the day for their dmner, but th^ must bring it with study. 

them, as they are not allowed tol^vethe office during It is always an advantage for girls to begin any 

business hours. profession they may intend to adopt immediately upon 

Messrs. Baring and some other large banking firms leaving school, before they have acquired the per- 
einploy a few women clerks as coupon-sorters, but the nicious habit of wasting their , time, which is almost 
demand for them is so very small that it seems inevitable without some definite occupation, 

scarcely worth while to mention it. It is quite essen- The state of things I have attempted to describe is 

tial that all aspirants to this work should have remark- surely very different from what it was some fifty ye<irs 
ably keen eyesight, and they arc not taken without the ago ; and if the number of women dependent on their 
very best references. . As a general rule, the preference own exertions has increased to the extent that statis- 
is given to the relations of the male clerks. The hours ticians wish us to believe, surely the possibilities of 
of work are from ten to five. their supporting themselves in a suitable manner have 

The Junior Army and Navy Stores employ ladies also increased to an extent sufficient to encourage 
as clerks; if possible, the manager always chooses the zealous advocates of the higher employment of 
daughters of military and naval officers. They are women with the conviction that some of the most sub- 
expected to have a very thorough knowledge of book- stantial advantages which they have been striving to 
keeping, besides a legible handwriting ; so for these secure have been silently granted almost without a 
posts some previous training is usually necessary, as the . struggle. Mercy GrOGAN. 


^ RAMBLE ROUND AND ABOUT PEWSKY VALE. 

HE Vale of Pew- ■ the northern boundary of the Plain of Salisbury, and 
sey, so well known have no southern slope, properly so called, the land 
to agriculturists for from their summit stretching away, plateau-like, in 
its corn - growing gentle undulations, like the petrified waves of a 

capacities, is a tempest-tobsed sea. Those to the north and east are, 

longitudinal dc- for the most pai i, boldly defined, and on their further 

pression, extend- side overlook magnificent tracts of the most beautiful 

ing for somewhat agncultuial sccnciy. These hills form part of the 

j more than twenty North Downs, and arc excellent pasture grounds for the 

miles from cast to innumerable flocks of sheep that browse their mossy 

west, and varying verdure, and for which this district is so justly cele- 

from two or three brated. For the most part they run along the borders 

to ten miles in of the valley in gently curving lines, and at a tolerably 

breadth, the widest part being tow.ards the west, regular elevation, but rise at times suddenly to rounded 
It lies entirely within the county of Wilts, its eastern eminences of greater height, from which splendid 
extremity verging on the borders of Hampshire, views of the valley and the surrounding country can 

and stretching westward across nearly two-thirds be obtained, the whole appearing spread out like 

of the former .^unty* It is almost equally appor- a map at the feet of the spectator. From below, 

tioned between North and South Wilts, the western these heights form interesting and Conspicuous 

half belonging to the former, the eastern to the features in the landscape. They are more often than 
latter division. A curved line drawn across the not crowned with clumps of lofty firs, and, before the 

valley from St, Martin’s Hill on the north, to the days of the electric telegraph, were probably often 

debouchure of the Avon Valley on the south, would utilised as convenient positions for the beacbn fires, 
roughly mark boundary line between the two whose flickering radiance spread around for many 
Divisions of th^ county at this point. The valley miles the intelligence of great events anRioo|;ly and 
is bounded in on all sides, except the south-west, by expectantly looked for, in hope or fear, in times, of 
long contmuous ranges , of chalk hills, with outlets, emergency and danger. 

through which iii most cases small water-courses Many of these summits bear on their scaneft^^^brows 
run, on the sputh, south-east, and north-east It the remains of ancient British or Ro^an'^^li^Works, 
bends slightly round at the latter point, and by a and numerous Druidical tumuU are along 
narrow prolongation is united to the iwshy valley, the neighbojaring Downs, or in the noftbWk 
drained by the Kcnnct, which extends throughout their shadow, A ^'Sqlemn stillness reigns a^nd, 
the length of Berkshire. The hills to the south ftrm broken only occasional^ , by the distant tinluK ef 
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the sliecp-bells, the of the shepherd’s dog, 

or the bleating of the flocks. And in the pervading 
calm, the free air beating softly and balmily against 
our fevered brows, our minds revert with wondrous 
strength to that long-ago past, upon whose very 
footsteps we are treading, surrounded as we are 
by the many relics of its warfare and religious super- 
stitions. The numerous clusters of trees marking 
the site of some quiet hamlet, the far-strctching woods, 
and the long lines of hedgerows intersecting each other 
in all directions, seem again the forest abode of our 
ancestors ; the smoke curling upwards here and there 
through the branches, is that arising from their 
wattled huts ; and we people tlic vale again in our 
imagination with the forms of the brave men whose 
ashes lie around us, awaiting the fierce onslaught 
on yonder entrenchments, within whose formidable 
enclosures encamp the Roman legions by whom they 
have been “conquered, not subdued.” 

“ For by the Druids taught that dcaih but shifts 
The vit.!! scene, ihcy that prime fe.ir despise, 

And, prone to rush on steel, distlain to spare 
An ill-saved life that must again return.'* 

Yonder on the north-west of the valley is Round- 
away Down, about a mile and a half to the north of 
Devizes. Here, on the 13th of July, 1643, the 
Parliamentarian forces were defeated by the Royalist 
troops. Some miles to the oast is lliiish Hill, where 
the remains of ancient subterranean dwellings were 
discovered some little time since. Care Hill comes 
next, the little valley underlying which is extremely 
picturesque, being almost surrounded by steep hills, 
and forming by far one of the prettiest “bits” of rural 
scenery in the neighbourhood. Not far from here is 
St. Marlin’s Hill, with its Roman camp and entrench- 
ments, and further to the east, the elevation grailually 
lessening from this point, extend those continuations 
known locally as Leigh Hill, Durlcy Hill, and 
Wolfhall Hill. Overlapping the three latter can be 
just discerned the southern edge of Savernake 
Forest. The hills to the east extend from the height 
known as inkpen Beacon (1,01 7 feet above the sea), past 
Shalbourne and Bottle Hills, to the downs overhanging 
and almost surrounding the retired little hamlet of 
Tidcombe, where they turn sharply round to the west, 
and run along^ except at the debouchure of the Bourne 
river, in almost a straight line past Wcxcombe, East 
Grafton, and Evcrleigh Downs, and the Easton and 
Pewsey Hills, as far as the Salisbury Avon, whence 
they continue in irregular curves to the south-west, 
under the names of Cleeve Hill, Wilsford Hill, and 
Little Chcverel Down. 

The valley is drained by numerous small streams, 
the affluents of the Kennet, and the two Avons. The 
Bourne rises near the two villages of Collingbournc, 
and, flowing in a south-westerly direction along the 
eastern edge of the Salisbury Plain, joins the Avon at 
Salisbury. The last-mentioned river itself, by means 
af_^ numerous affluents, drains the entire centre 
of^ii&NC^ley, as the Bristol Avon does its western 
cxtremityT'imd passing out through a depression 
bertveen the oUeeve and Pewsey Hills, winds its 


serpentine course through the rich and picturesque 
valley of the Avon. 

About eighty years ago the Kennet and Avon Canal 
was constructed as a means of through-water com- 
munication between London and Bristol, and passes 
through the entire length of the valley. Until within the 
last fifteen years considerable traffic in heavy goods 
was carried on by this route, but since the opening of 
the Berks and Hants extension railway about that 
time to connect the lines which hitherto stopped short 
at Hungerford and Devizes, its usefulness has considcr- 
alfly diminished, and it is now comparatively little 
used. Its different levels are reached by a system of 
“ locks,” which arc very numerous in the part extend- 
ing between Hungerford and Wootton Rivers. The 
highest “ reach ” during its entire course is that imme- 
diately below Wolfhall Hill, and to keep it navigable 
the water is forced up to it from a lower level by 
means of a “feeder” and powerful engines situated 
at Crofton. Numerous brick-buill bridges cross the 
canal in its course, of whicli the accompanying sketch 
of one at Wilcott, near Pewsey, will form a fair 
representation. At Savernake Station, not far from 
Burbage, and underlying the railway at that point, 
the canal passes through a tunnel about three-quarters 
of a mile in length, named after the noble family of 
“Jkuce,’’ whose stately mansion in Savernake Park is 
not far distant. 

We have already mentioned one railway passing 
through the valley. Another, a branch line to 
borough, is connected with it at Savernake. This is 
in course of extension both ways — to reach Swindon 
on the north, and towartls the south to run trans- 
versely across the valley to Collingbournc, and thence 
to Andover, thus effecting a mucii-nccdcd through- 
coniinunication with the systems north and south of 
the country. 

Of tlie many cxxcllcut higliways that intersect the 
vale in all directions, the most important is that 
running along its central part and branching out in 
diverse directions towards its extremities. It may be 
mentioned as an interesting fact that the “Hope” 
coach — a veritable remnant of the “ good old coach- 
ing days ” — traversed this route daily in its journey 
from Devizes to Hungerford until the opening of the 
railway between these towns in 1863. Good roads, 
many of them extremely picturesque with their high 
fern and llower-covercd banks, and the branches of oak 
and elm interlacing overhead, strike out from it here 
and there, and bring within the traveller’s easy reach 
the clustering homes that nestle together ip some 
pleasant hollow, or beside some meandcrfng brook, 
or right away — 

** Far from the busy haunts of men ’* 

— beneath the shadow of the distant hillside. Many 
of these roads are evidently those which have been 
used for centuries, and an old Roman road, pro- 
bably Ermin constructed to connect South- 

ampton and St. David’s— crosses the valley at its , 
eastern end. It may also be mentioned here in, 
passing that the famous ancient British entrenchment. 
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Renown as the Wansdyke cuts the valley at almost the 
same point, and skirts its northern boundary for many 
miles. 

As might be expected, every place in the valley — 
even the towns — wears a decidedly agricultural aspect. 
There are few manufactures, and the prosperity of the 
larger villages and towns mainly depends on the 
patronage bestowed on them by the folks of the 

country-side.” But wherever the traveller turns his 
footsteps he cannot fail to meet with much to interest 
and to please — quaint villages with their rustic greens, 
and timber-built, straw-thatched cottages ; the moss- 
grown windlass- wells close by ; the venerable churches, 
whose grey walls remain with little alteration as they 
cxi.stcd in pre-Rcformation times ; the surround- 
ing churchyards, heaped high with the accumulated 


dust of centuries, and darkly overshadowed by the 
far- spreading branches of yews coeval . with the 
sanctuary ; the faded remnants of ancient halls and 
lordly avenues ; the ivied cottage ; the busy mill ; the 
well-stocked farm ; and above all, those glorious fields 
of waving corn that spread their richness in golden 
sheets over the whole length and breadth of the valley. 
All around, wherever we go, we are met by the sights 
and sounds of joy and industry, and sweetness and 
beauty ; the air is redolent of health — fresh, pure, and 
invigorating ; and in the exhilaration of the moment 
we almost involuntarily give expression to the joyful 
words of the Psalmist, now'here so fully and so 
forcibly exemplified as here : The valleys also shall 
stand so thick with corn that they shall laugh and 

’ W. Maurice Adams. 
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H F. R F, was not any- 
thing to individualise 
our bazaar fiom other 
fetes of a similar nature 
often held for charitable 
purposes during the 
summer months in the 
grounds of country- 
houses ; but by the lime 
our arrangements were 
made and successfully 
carried out, wc had 
picked up sundry pieces 
of experience and in- 
formation, the posses- 
sion of which at starting 
would materially have 
lightened our labour; 
and having then neither 
one nor the other, a 
' paper in Cassell’s Family Magazine- treating of 
fancy fairs would have been most welcome. It is 
to a desire to supply with a few hints any of our 
readers who may have such an undertaking ahead 
of them, by briefly describing how we managed ours, 
that this article owes its origin. 

' A bazaar in a town is a comparatively easy thing "to 
get up, and has little enough excuse for not being a 
success. There will be a town-hall or other public 
building all ready for the purpose ; the buyers (a very 
necessary item) are living close at hand, and whether it 
be wet or dry, can turn in for an hour or so in the after- 
noon or evening, make their purchases, and leave again ; 
refreshments arc therefore not absolutely necessary. 

In the country, on the other hand, the weather is an 
autocratic master of the ceremonies. The principal 
' purchasers are naturally to be looked for in the ranks 


of the fair sex; but in ladies’ dictionaries “bonnet” 
comes before “ bazaar,” and should rain seem immi- 
nent, they will not, unless specially interested, drive in 
an open carriage, perhaps several miles, running the 
lisk of spoiling their bonnets through having their 
feathers taken out of curl, or getting their velvet trim- 
mings spotted, merely for llie purpose of emptying 
their purses on things which, as a general rule, can not 
be classed among the necessaries of life. Attractions 
additional to tlie actual bazaar Iiavc to bo provided, to 
draw the public from a distance and coax out their 
superfluous shillings ; tents are a sine qut% nofiy a band 
ditto, and a public tea can scarcely be avoided. A 
refrcbhmcnt-stall also is far from being unlikely to 
pay, for sliifiy marquees are conducive to thirst, and 
suggestive of lemonade and ices ; and a saffron bun is 
a capital bait for a rural appetite in quest of some- 
thing nice. 

Having obtained the consent of some charitably- 
disposed ladies to hold stalls of, say, the value of ;^5o 
each (ours ranged from downwards), the next 

thing is to see about the tents. These we hired of 
the following dimensions : — 

Ba4a.ir lent go feet by 30 feet. 

Enteitainincnt do 100 „ 30 „ 

Tea do f>o i» 3® •» 

Refreshment do 30 15 ,, 

The hire of the four, agreed upon beforehand, was 
;^ 2 i. This being inclusive of fixing, weanticipated hav- 
ing no trouble about them; but, as a matter of fact, we 
found the man in cliarge had so few and incompetent 
hands to help him, and the work of erecting was pro- 
gressing so slowly, that to expedite matters, on the 
afternoon before the event, wc procured a contingent 
of our neighbours* gardeners, and deducted their hire 
from the estimate. 
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For the bazaar-tent a few sets of signal-flags, hung 
in 'festoons, supplied all the requisite decoration. The 
stalls were plain strong tables, nine feet by three feet 
six, borrowed for the occasion : deal boards were laid 
on the grass behind them to keep the vendors’ feet 
dry. The adornment of the stalls was left to the stall- 
holders — each to trim her own— who agreed that 
workhouse-sheeting was preferable to cretonne as a 
material for covering, and that crimson braid would 
be a cheap and effective binding for the same. Behind 
every stall, standing upright against the canvas of the 
tent, was a large clothes-horse, as is shown in the 
drawing, answering the purpose of a frame on which 
to display pieces of work, pictures, l^rackcts, dec., too 
large to go on the stall itself. There were five stalls, 
exclusive of the flower-stand. One or two ladies as 
assistants at each of the stalls, who are no strangers 
to the art of making people buy what they do not 
want, and some men good-natured enough to spend 
an afternoon carrjdng about the more valuable knick- 
nacks, with raffle-papers and pencils in their hands, 
are two important factors in the success of any 
bazaar. A graceful, well-dressed girl in charge 
of a flower-table laden with rooted ferns, palms, and 
other hot-house plants, which she offers to a discrimi- 
nating public at reasonable prices, should not fail to 
command a lion’s share of patronage. 

The same description of things arc to be seen ex- 
posed for sale at almost all bazaars, and our wares did 
npt include any striking novelty. Crcwel-work being 
all the rage, we had specimens of it sufficient, if need 


were, to carpet the whole tent. These unfortunately did 
not meet with that appreciation which they deserved, 
and which was desirable ; indeed, we could have wished 
that those friends who kindly volunteered to “work 
something ’’ for the several stall-holders, had borne in 
mind that the ornaments of an English drawing-room 
are not restricted entirely to antimacassars. * What 
sold really well were good pieces of vertu (glass and 
china), water-colour and oil sketches, watches, candle- 
sticks, &c. The admission-fee was sixpence, which 
kept the tent only comfortably filled till the evening ; 
then the public u crc admitted free, and crowded round 
the stalls, admiring everything, but over-scrupulous 
about buying any trifle that was not offered them at 
least fifty per cent, under cost price. 

The refreshment stall bade fair to be a difficulty. 
Pastrycooks Avere to be found in the small towns ready 
to bring all the refreshments we desired, and give us a 
liberal allowance in the pound, provided we consented 
to take the remainder off their hands, Npt having an , 
idea whether the day would prove wet or dry, whether 
people would come in their tens, or their hundreds, 
and whether those who did come would be hungry or 
the reverse, that was out of the question. . At length, 
however, the problem of feeding the multitude was 
solved by an offer from a confectioner on more advan- 
tageous terms. He supplied ginger beer, &c., at trade 
price, giving us the whole profit thereon; supplied 
light refreshments and ices, allowing us twenty per 
cent, of the money taken, and took back what was 
left ; and supplied besides, for the tea, 200 pounds of 
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cake, at 51!. per pound, and 300 “ splits ” (tea-cakes) ; 
agreeing to take back, if the day should turn out wet 
and few people came, one-fourth of the former. In 
the course of the afternoon relays of ices, lemonade, 
&c., were brought into the bazaar tent, and readily 
consumed. 

For the public tea there were six tables, held by as 
many matrons of the parish, each providing, at her 
own expense, one pound of tea (they brought mor6, 
to be on the safe side), two pounds of butter, the same 
quantity of sugar, a gallon of milk, and china enough 
for twelve persons. Price of admission— adults, a 
shilling each; children, sixpence. One of the tables 
was in readiness before the others, so that the band, 
•and after them the minstrels, might have their tea and 
clear out before the tent was tlirown open to the public. 

Subjoined is the programme of the proceedings : — 

R'lzaar opened at 1.30 pm. 

Conjuror'!) pci rurniaiKc ... ,, 

Chri.sly Minstrel do ,,3 „ 

Hand tea i* 4 •» 

Minstrel do. >* 

Public do . .1 5 .f 

Conjuror’s performance ,.5 *• 

Chri.sty Minstrel do ,,6 

Conjuror’s do ,i7-»S 


The entertainments consisted, as will be observed, 
of three performances, lasting half an hour each, by a 
well-known conjuror, who was specially engaged ; and 
two, of one hour each, by a troupe of local amateur 
minstrels. This tent (as is seen in the sketch) was 
purposely placed at a long distance' from the band* 
stand, so that the noise of the tambourine and bones 
might not mingle with the music of the band, to the 
detriment of both. A stage was made at one end of 
the tent, nineteen feet by nine, of rough battens 
(lent us on condition of their being returned un- 
injured), supported, at an elevation of about four 
feet, by short fir posts driven into the ground. 
PfChind the stage a screen of canvas and flags, 
divided in half, formed dressing-rooms for the per- 
formers. The .admission to this tent for e«£ch enter- 
tainment was sixpence. 

As soon as the daylight waned the stalls were 
stripped, and the unsold bric-k-brac packed up ; yacht- 
sailors appeared, to take down and claim their flags ; 
weighty money-bags were handed in by those who 
had been posted at the tent entrances, gardens, and 
lodgc-gatcs ; and on the morrow followed the satisfac- 
tory ftnalc—zomimg the proceeds. So terminated our 
bazaar. A. H. Malan. 
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NELLY’S MISl’AKE. 


A LOVE-STORY. 



H, 1 do so want my tea ! ** 
cried Nelly Man- 
ners, throwing her- 
self into the depths 
of a large arm-chair. 
“Shopping is so ex- 
hausting on a hot 
afternoon like this.” 

“ So arc some 
other thing s,” 
thought her sister 
Marian, calling to 
mind with a little 
justifiable indigna- 
tion the pile of cuffs 
and collars and laces 
now airing before the kitchen fire, and how often the 
initials N. E. M. had st.irted up under her iron that 
hot afternoon. She often wondered whether Nelly 
ever gave a thought to the how and when of the 
getting-up of the delicate nick-nacks of lace that so 
charmingly became her. Hut it was only a passing 
vexation, banished the next moment. 

“ Now, I declare, here*s Jack coming up the path !” 
cried Nelly with comical annoyance, as she poised 
a cup of tea on one hand under her nos 3 , and con- 
tentedly inhaled the grateful perfume ; “ and Td 
venture anything he wants us to go for a row, and 
then what’ll become of the hat I wanted to trim this 
evening for to-morrow Well, / can’t go, that’s 
certain. What a nuisance he is ! ’* 

“ Here’s a lovely evening for a row I ” exclaimed 
the voice of the new-comer, even before his bodily 
form appeared. ** Be quick, girls, and let us get off. 
It will be glorious on the river.” 

Now Marian was as ardent a 
Jack himself, and it seemed to 
afternoon’s warm work, that the 
were the very thing she needed, 
quite decided. 

“1 am tired, Jack,” she said promptly; “besides, 

I want to trim a hat. We really can’t go.” 

“ I hate muddling about by myself.” said Jack dis- 
consolately ; “ and I felt so sure you’d be delighted 
to come this evening.” 

“It will do you good, Marian,” said her mother. 
“There is no reason why you should stay because 
Nelly docs not care to go.” 

“I will come with you if you like, Jack,” Marian 
said dubiously. She was sorry that Jack should lose 
the evening’s recreation to which he had doubtless 
been looking forward all day. 

“ Thank you, Marian,” he replied, grasping the idea 
that it was possible to go with one companion — which, 
until Mrs. Manners’ suggestion, they had all lost 
sight of. It was so natural tb make bright, pleasure- 
loving Nelly the centre of everything. 

“We will get back early,” Marian said to Nelly, [ 


lover of the river as 
her, after her long 
sweet, fresh breezes 
Nelly, however, was 


noticing an anxious shade on her sister’s face, which 
she quickly interpreted, “ and I shall have time then 
to help you with your hat.” 

“You see. Jack, you would be as vexed as any one 
if 1 were to look a shabby fright at the pic-nic to- 
morrow — now, wouldn’t you ? ” Nelly asked coaxingly, 
when Marian was up-stairs. “You see I am really 
pleasing you most by staying at home to-night.” 

Jack looked up repentantly. It gratified him to 
think tjiat Nelly cared for his opinion, although he 
knew full well that she could not wear anything that 
would render her less bcvvitchingly fair in his eyes. 
He had known and been as a brother to these two 
girls ever since he had been a little fellow in petti- 
coats, and Nelly an infant in her mother’s arms. 
Lately he had watched, with a feeling almost of awe, 
how the child he had played with so many years 
was developing a beauty of form and feature that 
seemed to him to have no equal. Marian was a dear 
girl, always ready to do anything he wished, a perfect 
treasure of a sister ; but Nelly, with her bright, spark- 
ling beauty and vivacious manner, was a companion 
to be proud of indeed. 

“ Now, if that isn’t exasperating !” Nelly exclaimed 
irately, when, about twenty minutes after Jack anti 
Marian had started, there came an ominously visitor- 
like knock at the door. 

It was indeed a visitor, and a stranger, so Nelly 
must perforce put down her work and be enter- 
taining. “Mr. Edward Archer” was a name that 
seemed familiar, yet Nelly was quite sure she had no 
recollection of the tall, aristocratic-looking man whom 
Susan presently ushered in. 

“You will hardly remember me,” he explained to 
Mrs. Manners, “ for T was but a lad when I stayed 
in Bloxham with my cousin Jack, but I have very 
vivid recollections ot Minnie and Nelly Manners. 
My cousin did not expect me till to-morrow morning, 
so, hearing that he was here, I ventured to follow 
him, Jioping that, for liis sake at any rate# I should 
not be considered an intruder.” 

Mrs. Manners hastened to assure her visitor that 
she was always pleased to see any of Jack’s friends, 
and that his cousin must be sure of a welcome from 
her. 

“So this is Nelly-little Nelly no longer, I per- 
ceive,” he remarked, with a glance of decided approval 
at the fair face. “ When I saw her last she was a, 
little creature of eight, in pinafores and curls, and her 
sister a shy school-girl whom I am afraid Jack and I 
delighted to tease.” 

Nelly laughed heartily at this description of calm, 
self-pospesscd Marian. Very soon she and Edward 
Archer were chatting away gaily, and by the time 
Jack and Marian returned, Nelly had quite forgotten 
her vexation in the pleasurable novelty of having this 
handsome, sprightly stranger to entertain. 

The brunt of the millinery fell on Marian’s willing 
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shoulders, and never had Nelly looked fairer than on I conscious of a strange, undefinable feeling of distress 
the morning of the pic-nic, when her airy summer | as she noticed with what evident pleasure Nelly re- 
gown gf some washing material was fitly completed ceived the open admiration accorded her, and how 
and enhanced by her sister's deft handiwork. delighted she was to display the homage of the hand- 



So thought Jack ; so thought Edward. Nelly was 
in a whirl of pleasurable excitement the livelong day, 
for her eyes were opened to the fact that she was a 
centre of attraction, in a way they had never been 
until now. 

A dangerous knowledge, especially to a bright, 
thoughtless girl of, Nelly's tender years. Maiian was 


some stranger, Jack’s cousin. And Marian’s quiet, ob- 
servant eyes noted something else. She saw Jack’s 
troubled gaze following Nelly’s every movement, watch- 
ing her eager, flushed face with an expression she had 
never seen there before ; and her quick womanly in- 
stinct told her that to-day had revealed to^jaeje that 
for the future he would never be content with a 
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sisterly regard from his favourite playmate and com- 
panion. 

Nelly was indulging herself in a host of immensely 
pleasant rellections the next morning, when she re- 
ceived a brief note from Jack which did not ilt all 
chime in with them. 

“Look here, Minnie,” she cried with a scared ex- 
pression, running into the kitchen, where licr sister, 
in a large apron, was concocting a tempting salad. 
“ What can the foolish fellow mean ? W'hatcver shall 
I do ? How can he be so kupid ! ” 

“Arc you sure you would like me to read it, dear?” 
Marian asked. 

“ Read it, Minnie, pray ; and tell me what I can do. 
Oh, how foolish of him ! I never should have thought 
it of Jack ! ” 

“Why, Nelly?” Marian asked, quietly glancing 
down the letter. 

“Why, he’s nobody at all— at least, like that. It's 
too absurd. Papa might as well ask me to— to marry 
him ! It’s utterly ridiculous.” 

Marian sighed for Jack’s sake. She saw it was a 
hopeless case. 

“ Write kindly, Nelly clear,” she said gently. “I 
am afraid it will be a great disappointment to him. 
He seems so sure of your affection,” 

“ Stupid fellow 1 ” Nelly cried angrily. “ t was fond 
of him — ^just as fond as a girl could be of her brother ; 
and now it’s all spoilt. I declare it’s ({uite exaspe- 
rating ! ” 

“Think of him,” Marian suggested quietly. 

Nelly ran away to write her reply. Marian sug- 
gested several additions and excisions when site saw 
it, and succeeded in achieving a tolerably gentle ex- 
pression of Nelly’s decided refusal. That young lady, 
Jiowevcr, was of opinion that the letter was by no 
means crushing enough, so before she enclosed it in 
its cover she added a postscript : — 

“ ITiis IS my nnalterable decision. 1 sluill lu^.'er change my mind. 
Whatever cciuld have put such an idea into }oiir head ? " 

Poor Jack came no more to the Manners’ pleasant 
house. Marian wondered very much how he was 
feeling over .his mistake, but was far too delicate to 
seek his confidence, so she too held .aloof. A week 
hence they heard that he had obtained a commission 
in the North, and had left iJloxham for an indefinite 
period. 

Nelly was a little indignant that he should have 
gone off without saying “good-bye;” but her mind 
was too occupied with certain other thoughts which 
were filling it just now for her to think very much 
about Jack or his concerns. Only tender-hearted 
''.larian wondered how he was bearing the keen 
sorrow she knew he was feeling, and comprehended 
all the misery that was expressed in that sudden 
flight. 

Kelward Archer was paying a long visit to his lela- 
lions, and seemed very naturally to have slipped into 
the familiar intercourse that Jack had so freely in- 
dulged with the two girls. His admiration of Nelly 
was open and evident, he praised her pretty hair, her 
charming taste, her unflagging cheerfulness, with the 


utmost freedom. With Marian lie was much less- 
frank, yet he was always kind and attentive, and 
anxious for her to accompany them in all their 
expeditions— -boating, croquet, or lawn-tennis, F.vcmi 
when his summer holiday was ended, and he had 
returned to town, Saturday and Sunday frequently saw 
him at Bloxham. Nelly guessed very well what 
brought him there, though he did declare that the 
boating there was irresistible, and an afternoon on the 
river was better than any amount of tonic. 

One Saturday afternoon, late in the autumn, he 
called and found Nelly out. 

“ If we wail till she returns,” hesaid to Marian, “ wc 
shall get no boating, for the afternoons are growing 
very short. Will you not come at once ?” 

Marian hesitated. 

“ Nelly will not be in till tea-time ; if you arc to go at 
all you must not wait for her,” Mrs. Manners remarked, 

“ and indeed, Marian, T think you require a little air ; 
you have been staying in, dear child, with me all the 
week.” 

Marian was c[iiitc pleased to liavc the recreation, only 
a little perplexed tliat Edward should be so willing to 
start without Nelly. Slie wa.s still more perplexed 
when, on reaching the river, Edward quietly remarked — 
“Will you mind taking a walk along this lovely 
bank instead of having a row this afternoon ? ” 

“ Not at all,” Malian replied unsuspiciously. “ Per- 
haps you arc feeling tired.’’ 

“No, it is not that. About is not the most con- 
venient place for conversation, and I want to talk tq 
you, Marian.” '| 

“It is about Nelly,” thought Marian, warned b^ I 
something in his tone and manner ; and somehow, 
gentle and unselfish as she was, poor Marian shriink 
with an unaccountable dread from hearing the news^ 
that she felt was coming, ( 

She was one of those girls to whom every one cami' | 
with their confidences, never taking into considera- 1 
tion the possibility of 'her own feelings being enlisted 
in the trouble for which they claimed her sympathy. 
It had been so often before, and Marian had not 
shirked the pain thus inflicted, so now she put aside al. 
thought of self, and prepared to hear Edward's stor^^ 
and to aid liim in any way that lay in her power. ,| 
They walked on some little distance in silence. ( 
Edward’s usual nonchalant ease of manner seemed to*, 
have deserted him entirely. He looked anxious and 
distressed, started a conversation several times on 
some commonplace subject, and as abruptly quitted it, 
and finally drew up suddenly under a little clump of 
trees, and stood leaning against the low wall, gazing 
abstractedly into the river. 

“ I think I can guess what you want to tell me,”^ 
Marian ventured to say presently, in pity, for his 
evident distress, yet wondering why he should be so 
diffident. “ It is about Nelly.” 

“ Oh, no,” he exclaimed hastily. “ Whatever could 
make you think that, Marian? Did you imagine 1 
had fallen in love with the pretty child? ” 

“ Yes,” she replied, and then her eyes fell before his,, 
and in a moment she saw all her mistake. 
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Marian, I love you : you think I am rash, but 
it seems to me ages since 1 first loved you. I could 
not weii^ to know my fate any longer. Tell me that 1 
have not ruined my cause by my haste.” 

Who could have believed that quiet Marian, who all 
this time had cheerfully resigned to Nelly the atten- 
tions that her sister so naturally claimed, had known 
her own mind perfectly well, and, in spite of her sur- 
prise, could give her lover her answer without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“ Mamma, look at Edward and Marian,” Nelly cried 
sharply, peering through the deepening gloom at the 
two figures coming up the garden walk. “ What can 
it mean ? ” 

They came up to the open French window, against 
which Nelly and her mother were sitting. Their tale 
was soon told, but Nelly did not stop to hear it, she 
had fled from the room. 

Marian found her lying all across the bed, in a per- 
fect abandonment of agitation. 

“ Oh, Marian, how could you — how could you ? ” she 
sobbed out. “ You have all agreed to deceive me. 
Who could have dreamt it of either of you 1 

“ My darling, T was afraid of this ; you make me so 
unhappy,” Marian cried, walking up and down the 
room in an agony of grief and remorse. “If only it 
could have come to you more gently ! To think I 
should give you this pain ! Oh, Nelly, you know 
I wouldn’t willingly have done it for worlds.” 

“ Why should I grudge you your happiness 1 I am 
sure you deserve it,” Nelly cried with sudden genero- 
sity. ‘‘ Don’t mind me, Minnie dear, but, oh ! why did 
you let me be so deceived ? ” 

Marian did not remind Nelly that she had deceived 
herself by exacting a continual attention that was 
given innocently enough — as to a child ; nor \vould 
she remind her of poor Jack’s fate, and the little 
concern she had ever felt for his pain, but Marian 
could not prevent a passing thought of these things. 

In spite of Marian’s constant manoeuvring to spare 
Nelly, the girl drooped, and lost her usual flow of 
spirits. Her mother, divining something of her malady, 
sent her away for the winter to a distant friend, where, 
removed from the observation of those who had known 
her from her childhood, she learned to bear the first 
real sorrow that had shadowed her young life. 

In the following autumn, when Marian and Edward 
were married, Nelly had regained her bloom and energy. 
She could tease Edward in the most sisterly way, and 
had apparently recovered from the wound she had 
receive^ yet a keen observer could detect a difference 
in the girl’s character. She was far less self-engrossed 
and exacting, and Marian, rejoicing over the additional 
attractiveness of her ever-attractivc sister, longed for 
Jack to. come home and try his fate again. For he 
had never been near them since, though they had heard 
of him from time to time, the last news being that he 
had gone to New York, entrusted with the charge of a 
branch of the business in which he was engaged. 

Marian wondered if Nelly, as the years passed on, 
ever regretted her hasty decision. Other wooers came, 
but Nelly would have none of them, and indeed there 


were none that could compare with brave, honest Jack. 
She believed that he would have had a very different 
answer if Edward had not come in the way at that 
untoward moment— when Nelly had once allowed 
herself to realise the strangeness of exchanging Jack’s 
brotherly rcgaid for a dearer one. Marian perceived 
that the fact of Edward being a stranger, and so many 
years her senior, made Nelly like the importance of 
his fancied attentions, and that the girl’s pride 
and self-love had been much more wounded than her 
heart. She even suspected sometimes that Nelly had 
discovered her mistake, and would never care for 
any one but Jack. Why did he not come ? Could he 
have forgotten his old love? If Marian could only 
know about that, she would have written to tell him all 
her surmises, but it was too delicate a matter to 
interfere in. Ilis parents had removed to another 
town. He had never written, and she knew nothing, 
so she could only lament in silence that Nelly should 
be denied the happiness that was her own lot. 

Six years had changed Nelly into a woman, quiet 
and subdued in comparison with what she had been 
as a girl, but still boasting of no* ordinary beauty. 
She was not so changed, however, but that the 
occupant of a small boat, lazily plying his oars one 
summer evening, recognised her as she stood waiting 
at the water’s edge for the ferry-boat. 

He lay dubiously on his oars, hesitating what to do. 
The old wherry had not yet put out from tlie other 
! side, its owner apparently having gone on shore for 
some refreshment. With sudden determination ho 
rowed briskly up to the bank, and drawing up his 
boat, asked whether slic would allow him to take her 
across. 

I She started at the sound of the voice, glanced 
inquiringly at the bronzed face, and then e.xclaimcd— 
Why, Jack!” 

“Yes, Nelly ; am I so altcu-ed?” 

“ No, scarcely at all ; only I thought you were in 
New York.” 

She stepped into the boat, he grasped the oars- 
without any further remark, and away shot the light 
boat into mid-stream. 

Neither spoke, yet each heart was in a tumult of 
wonder, and doubt, and apprehension. The silence 
became oppressive. Nelly felt it must be broken, so 
she rushed into commonplace observations. 

“ Isn’t our river lovely just here? I have never seen 
anything prettier.” 

“Nor I,” JaQ:k jcspondcd. “The American rivers 
are quite a different thing— immeasurably grander and 
more imposing, but nothing like this for peaceful 
beauty. They could never give one the homeful 
feeling that this has.” 

“Do you see this plant?” Nelly asked, leaning 
over the boat, and plucking a sprig of tall, graceful 
foliage that stood up out of the placid water, It is 
very rare, I think ; 1 have never seen it in any othei 
part of the river, and even here you see it very seldom. 
It is so lovely when in bloom. This is not. What a 
pity!” 

“There is some over there, I think. SballAve gry 
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over and see? Allow me to look at it. 1 don’t strained was too much for both. It was a relief to 
remember having ever noticed it before.” reach the garden gate, and bid each other good 

Nelly handed him the little sprig. He took it from night, 
her, and examined it carefully, as if it were a matter of And yet good night could not so easily be said, for 

vital importance. Their eyes met fora moment, and it meant good-bye; iuid Jack felt that this time it 
Nelly continued the conversation vigorously. Oh, must be final. No more coming back to rake up the 
what hypocrites, to be discussing thus earnestly a ashes of dead hopes ; and instead of good night, he 
bit of paltry river-weed, when each heart was full of could only cry out, in a voice of suppressed pain — 
such widely different thoughts ! “ Nelly ! ” 

“It was only the sun on the leaves; I thought it She was not the old Nelly — she could feel for his 
was a blossom,” Nelly said, earnestly examining the pain, and be gentle with him— she could be sorry for 
plant to which Jack had rowed up. what he had suffered for her sake all these years, and 

“It is very pleasant out here this evening/’ Jack hate herself for her cruel thoughtlessness of long ago. 
remarked presently. “Would you like to slay out .i “Jack, forgive me !” she said humbly, “I made a 
little while ? ” great mistake.” 

“Thank you; I think I must go home,” Nelly The underlined words vanished in a moment, 

replied, feeling she could not endure mucli more of “Nelly, my lo\eI” he exclaimed, “when did you 

this kind of thing. find tliat out ? ” 

So Jack handed her out, and held her trembling “ Oh, years ago,” she replied, a little wearily, 
fingers for a moment in his, then he drew his boat up Poor little Nelly !” he said remorsefully, without a 
into the house, donned hat and coat, and prepared to thought of his own past pain. “ Oh, those wasted 

accompany her, though he was angry at his own weak- years ! How selfish 1 have been ! ” 

ness in scorching himself in this way. He saw “Don’t reproach me like that. Jack,” Nelly cried 
so plainly before his eyes those words impatiently imploringly. “ And I hope the years have not been 

dashed two or three times underneath : “This is my wasted. I was a very worthless Nelly then. I think 

unalterable decision, I can luver chaujic my mind.” I am better now.” 

He was presently thinking that he had been a fool “Then or now, the dearest little Nelly in the whole 
to come. The effort to appear natural and uiicon- world,” was Jack’s reply. 


HERAl.DRV AS A POPULAR STUDY. 

^OPULAR opinion as j may be said to have created new branches of business 
^,r to what constitutes a ' which in plain English are neither more nor less than 
polite education ccr- the manufacture of spurious antiques. Moreover, 
tainly varies with the times, with the revival of a taste for the objects of use and 
and many of the items now veriu among which our not very remote progenitors 
supposed to be its chief ex- lived, moved, and had their being, has arisen a eprre- 
ccllcncies were entirely un- spending feeling of interest in their habits of life, 
dreamed of a generation or modes of thought, and favourite pursuits, 
two ago. On the other hand. One of the most char.actcristic among the latter was 
some branches of knowledge that of heraldr>, a science whose phraseology now 
on which our great grand- seems to ring almost like the accents of an unknown 
parents were wont to pride tongue in the ears of the majority even of those whose 
themselves have to .a con- note-paper and plate are resplendent with the glories 
siderablc extent receded from of a crest and motto. Men are so busy in building 
sight, and faded into the mists of tliat p.ist whence up their fortunes that, like Frank Osbaldistone, in 
we every now and then pluck an antiquated blossom, Rob Roy^ “ the mysteries couched under the grim 
find that it is fair, and wonder why it has been so hieroglyphics of heraldry arc to them as unintelligible 
long neglected. Thus we see the garments of our as those of the pyramids of Egypt,” and women, 
ancestors suddenly rescued from limbo, and declared instead of echoing the indignant surprise of bright 
by the powers that preside over the pomps and vanities Diana Vernon when she became aware of his igno- 
to be the height of fashion, or hear of the novels that ranee, would very probably scout her for not being 
have been voted stilted and slow for the last half- acquainted with the rules and regulations of lawn 
century being brought out in modern editions, and tennis. 

eulogised as models of their kind. Nevertheless a love for the “gentle science” is 

The fancy of the present day decidedly sets towards re-appearing, and Sir Walter Scott did something 
everything that bears the stamp of age. Fabulous towards leading the way to that popular sympathy 
prices are given for old china and lace ; we buy old Avith most forms of expression of early art which is 
furniture for our houses, old silver for our tables, and so notable a feature of the time in which we live. We 
old jecvellery for our personal adornment ; while we cannot aspire within the limits of a few short pages 







to unravel the intricacies of a science on whose canons and 
their interjjretation so many folios have been written, nor to 
enable our readers to comprehend the exact style and title ot 
every one whose armorial bearings may come under their 
notice ; but it is possible to indicate some of the main points 
of the grammar of heraldry, and when these arc once made 
clear, those who have the leisure and inclination will find it 
very easy to pursue the subject further for themselves. We 
can also promise that none who honour this slight sketch 
with an intelligent perusal need ever fall into the error of that 
novice who, a few years ago, made himself both absurd 
and conspicuous by assuming that a bar sinister and a bend 
a2ure were symbols bearing one and the same meaning. 

In the olden days of England, and other countries in which 
the feudal system prevailed, the love and knowledge of heraldry 
was common among all classes, and w'as based on appreciation 
of its value. It also exercised a powerful influence on the 
manneis and habits of those who realised it to be a noble 
thing to keep a fair name unsullied, and who were aware that 
dishonour could be written in figures known and read of all 
men, wherever they might be seen. When the arts of reading 
and writing were clerkly rather than knightly accomplish- 
ments, family traditions were fondly cherished and handed 
down orally from father to son, the devices on the ancestral 
shield being to them the outward and visible signs of the 
spirit of chivalry, as well as the index to unwritten records 
of doughty deeds. Thus it grew up spontaneously out of the 
circumstances and requirements of the times, and though at 
first simply useful for distinguishing particular individuals, 
especially in fight and tourney, it rapidly became popular, 
and rose to high dignity and honour. Wc may define it as a 
symbolical and pictorial language in exclusive connection wfitli 
persons, families, or offices, every heraldic composition being a 
true legal possession, untransferable save by inheritance or 
other lawful succession, and capable of expansion through 
association wfith successive generations. 

The tcims in which English henaldry is couched are the old 
Norman-Ercnch, and have their own special significance ; 
superfluous words and particles arc entirely omitted, and 
descriptive epithets follow the nouns to which they refer. 
The shields on which coats-of-arms arc ordinarily displayed 
arc, of course, derived from those with which the knights in 
armour of the Middle Ages endeavoured to protect their bodies. 
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■Consequently we must look at a shield as though it 
were on the breast of the wearer, and remember that 
the side of it facing our left hand is qp the knight^s 
right or tUxter side, and the one confronting our riglit 
hand is on his sinister or left side. The Parts and 
Points of an heraldic Shield, which is also crdled an 
Escutcheon, are distinguished thus.: — A, the Chief; B, 
the Base ; c, the Dexter Side ; D, the Sinister Side ; 
K, the Dexter Chief; F, the Sinister Chief; c, the 
Middle Chief; H, the Dexter Base; l, the Sinister 
Base; K, the Middle Base; L, the Honour Point; 
M, the Fesse Point (i). 

'fhe Primary Divisions of a shield are as follows : 
I, per Pale ; 2, per Fesse ; 3, per Cross ; .1, per Bend ; 
5, per Bend Sinister; 6, per Saltire; 7, per Chevron; 
8, iw Tierce (11). 

It is hardly necessary to say that the term per 
signifies ‘‘by” or “by means of;” it is often em- 
ployed alone, and sometimes with the word “ parted ” 
or “party.” 

The further divisions of shields arc made by lines 
drawn per pale and per fesse, cutting each other as in 
the figures 16 and 9. These arc called Quartcrings, 
and the first example (16) is quarterly of eight, while the 
second (9) is a specimen of quarterly quartering. The 
four Primary Quartcrings arc called Grant/ Quarters, 
and the quarter B of this illustration is termed the 
second grand quarter, quart erty of six. The whole 
surface of every shield is termed the Field, and the 
same designation is applied to every plain surface. 
Wc say that a shield is ^^horne^^ by the person to 
whom it belongs, and that it “ bears ” whatever 
figures and devices may be displayed upon it, whence 
the said figures and devices .ire entitled “Bearings” 
or “Armorial Bearings.” They are likewise styled 
“ Charges,” and arc said to be charged upon a shield 
or banner, or upon one another. In blazoning, the 
field of a Shield is always described first, then the 
charges that rest upon that field, and afterwards de- 
scriptions are given of any secondary bearings that 
arc charged on others of greater importance. 

Elaine, the Lily Maid of Astolat, must have been an 
adept in heraldic lore, or she could not have braided 
on its silken case “all the devices blazoned on the 
shield” of Lancelot “in their own tinct,” since the 
five colours are represented by dots and lines which 
go in certain specified directions. Properly speaking, 
these as well as the two metals and eight furs are 
comprised under the name of tinctures, and are 
indicated as below. 

The names of these metals and colours arc given 
.according to their proper abbreviations (23), and 
stand in full with their English equivalents thus : — Or, 
Gold; Argent, Silver; Asurc, Blue; Gules, Red; 
Fable, Black ; Vert, Green ; Purpure, Purple. 

Next come the eight furs, viz. : — Ermine, black 
spots on white ; Ermines, white spots on black ; 
Erminois, black spots on gold ; . Pean, gold spots 
on^black ; Vair ; Counter-Vair ; Potent ; Counter- 
Potent. The four latter furs are always in argent 
and aciure, unless some other [colour and metal be 
specified in the blazoning. 


Animals, and indeed all objects that in heraldry 
arc represented in their natural aspect and colouring, 
are blazoned proper, and the correct abbreviation of 
this word is pfir. Heraldic devices and compositions 
when merely sketched in outline with pen or pencil 
are said to be tricked or in trick. When the field of 
any charge is divided into a single row of small 
squares alternately of a metal and a colour, wc call 
it Compom^ej if there be two such rows, Counter- 
Company; and if there are three or more of them 
we say it is Cheqiufe. A strict law of English, though 
not of foreign heraldry, is that metal be not on metal, 
nor colour on colour— \\\eX is to say, that a charge 
of a metal must run on a field of a colour, and vice 
versa. Our solitary and intentional national violation 
of this rule is the silver armorial shield of the 
Crusader Kings of Jerusalem, on which five golden 
crosses are charged, the motive being to make this 
shield perfectly unlike that of any other potentate. 
Counter-changing is dividing the field of a shield so 
that it is partly in metal and partly in colour, and 
making any portion of the cliarges upon it metal 
where they arc on the colour, and colour where they 
arc upon the metal, even if this division come in the 
middle of them. 

Wc must now ])ass on to the simple charges called 
Ordinaries, which arc nine in number 6, tile Chief; 
14, tlie Fesse; 1 2, th(' Par; 19, the Pale; 10, the Cross; 
22, the Bend; 24, tlie Saltire; 1 5, the Chevron; 21, the 
Pile. These are supposed to have had Ihcir origin 
in the means adopted to strengthen shields for use in 
battle. They are sometimes borne alone, but arc 
more frequently associated with other bearings, or 
have devices charged upon themselves. 

Next in rank aj'c the .Subordinarics, a description 
of which is beyond the limits of our space. A few 
words must be bestowed on the Roundlcs, or Round- 
lets, wliich are in constant use, and arc divided into 
two groups, the first being composed of the two 
Roundlcs of the metals. They are flat discs, one 
being the Bezant, or golden Roundlc, which probably 
<lerived its name from the Byzantine coins that the 
Crusaders, when in Eastern lands, may have fas- 
tened on their shields as heraldic distinctions. The 
silver Roundlc, or Plate, is from the Spanish plata 
(silver). The second group consists of the five 
Roundlcs of the colours, which are globular. The 
Torteau is gules ; the Hurt, azure ; the Pellet, or 
Ogress, sable ; the Pomnie, vert ; and the Golpe, 
purpure. 

Wc now come to such charges as are representations 
of natural objects, beginning with man himself, who, 
however, is rare in heraldry, except in the character of 
a Supporter. Parts of the human frame occasionally 
appear, but oftener as crests than as charges. Moors’ 
or Saracens* heads are sometimes seen, with arms, 
hands, and legs ; and a human heart i$ well known as 
distinguishing the coat-of-arms of the house of Doug- 
las, in commemoration of the duty entrusted by Robert 
the Bruce to Sir James Douglas to carry his monarch’s 
heart to the Holy Land, and there bury it. The Lion 
is the only animal found whole in early heraldry, 
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and Boars’ heads are the only portions of any other. 
Somewhat later wc come upon the Bear, borne by 
Fitz-Urse; the Calf, by Calveley and Dc Vclc; the Ram, 
by Ramsay ; the Lamb, by Lambton ; the Otter, under 
its French cognomen of Loufre^ by Luttrell; the 
Hedgehog, similarly translated Herrisson, by De 
Hcriz, afterwards corrupted into Harris, and other 
animals whose name or nature corresponded to the 
name or title of the bearer. This allusive character 
is distinguished in .English heraldry as cantini^^ but 
is far more prettily expressed by French heralds as 
armes parlantes. 

Sometimes the meaning is blunted by the lapse of 
time, as in the case of the shield of MoiUacute, or 
]\Iontagii (13), which bears three fusils conjoined, or in 
non-heraldic parlance, three elongated diamonds or 
lo/cngcs presenting three sharp jioints at top and 
bottom.. Through these we may trace the name to its 
still earlier form of Montaigii, and picture to ourselves 
the sharply-peaked [mountain-crests whence the appel- 
lation probably sprang. 

The lion, being the King of Beasts, must have a 
special notice devoted to his Majesty, and it is observ- 
able that the Sovereigns of England have borne lions 
on their Royal Shield as long as they have possessed 
any true armorial insigma, lie was also the ensign of 
several other kings and nobles, and was in high favour 
with all the most powerful barons of our own realm. 
Being so popular a gentleman, it became necessary to 
depict him ‘in various attimdcs and colours, so his 
tawny coat was changed to one of or^ tjnles^ or aziire^ 
and he was most often represented erect, with only one 
hind paw on the ground, looking towards his prey and 
preparing to spring upon it, keeping his tail all the 
while curved over his back, with the tip curling 
inwards. In this characteristic posture he was called 
rampant^ and, indeed, only in this attitude did the 
early heralds regard him as being a lion at all, so that 
when represented as walking and looking round him, 
after the manner of the three on the Royal .Shield of 
England, they styled him a leopard. Lions in the 
rampant position, but with full face turned to the 
spectator, are said to be rampant guardant j standing 
on three legs, with right paw raised, they arc passant; 
standing on all-fours, they arc‘ statantj lying at rest, 
with head erect and eyes well awake, sejant j in a 
similar position, but asleep, with muzzle snugly 
ensconced between front paws, they arc couchani; 
standing up on two hind legs, salient; and when in 
the act of running with his tail between his legs, and 
his head turned backwards, Sir Lion receives the 
epithet of coward. 

Among bird's, the eagle is considered to be of royal 
rank. When he has two heads (4), severally looking to 
the dexUr and sinister^ he typifies a rule that claims to 
extend over both the Eastern and Western Empires. 
Single-headed eagles have a less comprehensive mean- 
ing. Any }>ird.s of prey with expanded wings are said 
to be displayed^ other birds are disclosed Expanded 
wings are overt; if only elevated, but not outspread, 
they are erect; if drooping, they arc inverted, or in 
lure. If a bird is about to take wing, it is rising; if in 


flight, volant; when flying soaring ; when at rest, 
closed or trussed, A peacock, or any other feathered 
fowl, with its tail expanded is in its pride; and a 
pelican feeding its young is in its piety, 

“ Marshalling,” to quote the ancient herald, Gwillym, 
whose tomes formed the sole winter evening literature 
of Sir Hildebrand Osbalclistonc, a conjoining ot 
divers coats in one shield,” and there are several 
modes of doing it. The one most generally interest- 
ing applies to the principle of denoting alliance by 
mairiagc, or marshalling the arms of husband and 
wife. This is done, if the lady be not an heiress, by 
impaling, i.e., parting the shield per pale, and repre- 
senting the arms of the husband on the dexler, and 
those of the wife on the sinister side ; while if she be 
an heiress, her arms are borne on an escutcheon of 
pretence, that is, a small shield placed in the centre 
of her husband’s larger one. The eldest son of this 
couple quarters the arms of both parents, his father’s 
in the dexter chief and sinister base, and his 
mother’s in the sinister chief and dexter base. 
Younger sons cover all the quarlerings of their shield 
with their own distinctive Mark of Cadency, An 
unmarried lady bears her paternal arms on a lozcjit^e, 
or .square figure set diagonally. The Sovereign is the 
only lady who uses an csrutcheon. 

A widow bears on a lozenge the arms borne by her 
husband and herself. Should she marry again, she 
ceases to bear the arms of her first husband, unless he 
were a peer, in which case she retains the lozenge 
bearing his arms and her own, grouping it in a 
subordinate manner with a separate shield on 
which her second spouse marshals her .arms with 
his own. 

Marking Cadency is distinguishing the armorial 
insignia of kinsmen, members of the same family or 
of its several branches, and must be secondary to llic 
original coat-of-arms denoting the senior branch. 
This is termed differencin;^, and is sometimes done by 
placing a bordut'e round the shield, adding separate 
small charges sown over its field, or in one quarter, 
or on a portion of a larger charge. 

Crests had their origin as distinguishing badges 
worn upon a helmet. They are sometimes identical 
with the principal charge on a shield, but are generjilly 
entirely distinct. They .arc not used by ladies. It is 
obvious that any one who quarters two or more coats- 
of-arms, has a choice of the crests belonging to them, 
but the strict Iieraldic rule in Phigland is that two or 
more than two crests can only be borne by one indi- 
vidual when he has obtained the royal licence to use 
the surn.amc and arms of another family in addition to 
those of his own, or by a spcci.al grant from the 
Crown. 

Mottoes probably sprang originally from the war- 
cries of early times. They are frequently allusive, 
epigrammatic, or bespeak some favourite sentiment 
of him by whom the words were first adopted. Such 
are the “ Fare, fac ” of Fairfax, the “ Set on ” of Seton, 
and the “ Perse valens ” of Perceval. 

Our readers must kindly observe that this very brief 
summary applies entirely to English heraldry i they 
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manage many things differently on the other side of the same tongue, and do not present half so many difficul- 
Tweed, as well as in Continental countries. The j ties to the initiated as does the speech of a Northum- 
similarities, however, arc far more than the differ- \ brian to a man of Kent, or that of a West-countryman 
ences, and these arc merely varying dialects of the | to a native of Cockaigne. Clarke. 


THE TROUBLE IT .BROUGHT. 

By C. DESPABD, Author of ** The Artist aud the Uan,*’ ** When the Tide was High/* Ac. 


D now, Eu- 
gene,” 1 said, 
when we were 
fairly out of 
car - shot of 
the drawing- 
room, “ will 
you take pity 
on my be- 
wilderment, 
and explain 
things to me 
a little ? I 
followed your 
lead at din- 
ner, blindly, 
as you may 
have noticed.’ 

« You did 

not follow more blindly than I led,” he answered ; 
and I plucked up heart, observing that there was 
no trace of uneasiness in his manner, “ The form 
the conversation took was displeasing to Nina for 
some reason or other. I was opposite to her, and I 
saw her turn pale. I tried to change it. Of course I 
appealed to you for help. You and I understand one 
another, Mary,” 

I answered, pressing his arm, that I hoped we always 
might. 

“ But,” I said, “ this puzzles me still more. What is 
the meaning of everything .J* The village is in arms 
about the old ghost legend. Miss Ashley suspects 
Nina and me of tricking people. I certainly heard 
a very singular noise in the churchyard the other 
night ; Nina heard it too, and ever since slic has been 
as mysterious as she can be.” 

Eugene smiled. “ What a string of calamities ! ” 

“Indeed,” 1 said, “it is no laughing matter. You 
know how people talk. If Nina continues to haunt j 
that old house in this perverse fashion, I am afraid 
to think of what the consequences will be. Have 
you noticed that she has taken to wearing very light 
colours lately } ” 

“ Yes, but without surprise. White suits her. How 
exquisite she looked to-night ! ” 

Yes, she looked well.” 

“ Did you notice the laughing light in her eyes when 
Miss Ashley was struggling to gel out the first words 
of her slery ? 


‘‘ I am afraid Miss Ashley noticed it, too. If so, that 
will account for her asperity to-night whenever Nina’s 
name was mentioned.” 

Eugene’s pace quickened ; I could not see his face 
distinctly ; but a convulsive moment of his arm warned 
me that he was angry, and I did not speak. He re- 
covered himself presently, and began to laugh. “ Do 
you know the wish that crossed my mind just now, 
Mary ?” he said. “ It was an absurd one ; but 1 have 
li.id it before ; I expect I shall have it again. If only 
some of our friends w^ere men instead of women, it 
would be so particularly comfortable.” 

“ And if they were, what would you do 

“ Tic up their tongues effectually. However, it is no 
use wishing ; women will talk to the end of the 
cliaptcr.” 

“ Are men dumb ? ” 

“They have a little conscience.” 

“ Some of them.” 

This point I have often discussed with my brothers. 
As I am in a minority in the house, I have long since 
been forced to sit down calmly under the imputation 
that women arc the only gossip-mongers in the world. 
1 did not, therefore, upon this occasion think it worth 
my while to add anything to my last insinuation. I 
now observed that we had walked all round the garden 
without coming across Nina, and hoped she had not 
gone beyond the gate in her evening dress. “ If any 
of the villagers met her,” 1 said, “ she would certainly 
be taken for the ghost.” 

“Which would serve as a safeguard,” answered 
Eugene, laughing ; “not the most adventurous person 
in the village would presume to go near her.” 

He then advised me to return to our guests, and 
said he would try to find her. 

1 must roiifc.ss that, after Miss Ashley’s parting 
words, to return to the room without Nina humiliated 
me. I fell more vexed with my cousin than 1 had ever 
been before. Few questions, however, were asked, and 
those few 1 parried skilfully. Nina was not quite 
herself that evening — I could say this with a pure 
conscience ; had she been herself she would not have 
acted so strangely. It annoyed me to see Miss Ashley 
look round--for Eugene, I am sure-f-and, when she 
failed to discover him, cast at me an expressive glance, 
which I at once interpreted as “ My prophecies arc 
fulfilled, but never say I did not warn you.” 

Fortunately for us all, M. Dubois was in one of his 
happiest veins. Solitary as he is, poor and imknown, 
the Gallic vivacity which, under better circumstances, 
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would have made him a brilliant man of society, crops 
up now and then. And this is specially the case in 
our house, where the old man knows he is loved and 
appreciated. 

He is intensely sympathetic. I think he felt I was 
in difficulties, and he came to the front gallantly. I 
could have kissed the dear old man that night, as he 
rattled on in the broken English which, from his lips, 
comes pathetically, telling anecdotes of the old days 
in France, rallying Miss Ashley on her silence, flat- 
tering Mrs. Green, arousing the colonel’s patriotism 
by slighting allusions to some of our most constantly 


I was glad. “ Thank you,” I said to him warmly. 

I have done well, then the old man asked, and 
his face looked benign and fatherly. 

" You have helped me more than I can say,” I re- 
plied, with eager enthusiasm. 

" It is good to help Mademoiselle Marie,” he an- 
swered, “ for she does not often want our help.” 

“ Oh, M. Dubois ! what do you mean.^” 

Sit down,” he said peremptorily, “ there by the 
window. And now listen to me. You are my child. I 
cannot bear that anything should trouble you. You 
are troubled. Do not say no to me. I like not to be 
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vaunted deeds of arms, calling out James’s pugnacity, 
and bringing to the front, by some subtly calculated 
t remark, Henry’s heavy artillery. 

Thanks to him, the hour after dinner, which had 
threatened such portentous length and gravity, passed 
away rapidly. 

“ Really,” Miss Ashley said, rising, v/hen the clock was 
jon the stroke of eleven, I had no idea it was so late.” 

James was ready to escort her home. Mrs, Green’s 
carriage had been at the door for some time. The 
<'olonel, deep in an elaborate account of the relative 
positions of French and English at the Battle of Alma, 
was reminded by his wife of the hour. With a “ Dear ! 
dear I how time does fly, to be sure I ” he rose to his 
feet, and bade me good night. My father and Henry 
went out with him to the hall, and my dear old master 
and 1 were left alone. ^ 

aod 


contradicted. You are troubled. Your forehead is 
not so serene as once, Mademoiselle Marie. Be silent. 

I do not ask what the trouble is. If you liked to come 
to me to say, ‘ M. Dubois, my old master, help me,’ it 
would be another thing. You do not ; then I feel my 
way. 1 help you as 1 can. Does Mademoiselle Marie 
understand 

I did understand, and the tears came into my eyes 
as I pressed his old withered hand. 

He drew it away, and went to the piano, and, ming. 
ling with the sounds of carriage -wheels and parting 
words, came to my ears one of Beethoven’s lovely An- 
dantes, and, on its solemn beauty and deep soul-stirring 
pathos, as on angels* wings, that which was best in inc^ 
seemed to rise triumphantly, till it became all of me 
and the littleness, the petty thoughts, the irritation, the 
lingering jealousy and dread of busy tongues tamper- 
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ing with and tarnishing what was fairest to me and 
sweetest, fell away. I knew the world was large, I felt 
happy once more in fieedom from harassing care, and 
the dull suspicions which, more surely than anything 
else, when they take possession of the human heart, 
poison the sources of its joy, vanished. 

It seemed strange, it was really perfectly natural, 
that at this very moment I should see outside the 
window, and gazing at me silently, as if she longed to 
read into my soul, my cousin Nina in her white dress. 
The music had brought my warme.st feelings into play ; 
besides, as I saw her there, the light from within 
shining on her face, with a tender gravity in her dark 
eyes, and an expression about the red-lipped, child- 
like mouth, which made her seem to be dumbly 
appealing for forgiveness — as I saw her standing there, 
so gentle, womanly, and pure, it was perfectly im]JOs- 
sible to mistrust her. 

I am ever thankful that I acted on my impulse 
that night. 

Come in, darling,” I said. Why arc you standing 
outside ? 

And I held out my hands with earnest entreaty. 

She took them, looked at me for a few moments 
in silence, then, stooping, imprinted a long and lin- 
gering kiss upon my face. 

Not a word, however, did she speak cither of explana- 
tion or apology. While the music was still sounding, 
she glided across the room like a spirit, and, listening, 
I heard the sound of her light step along the passage. 

Later, when my old master had gone, wlien I had 
bade my father and brothers good night and all the 
house was still, I crept into Nina’s room. She was in 
bed, and fast asleep ; I did not wish to disturb her, 
and was creeping out again silently, when I caught 
sight by her bedside of the basket which she carries 
constantly now. It seemed to be full, but a light mus- 
lin covering concealed from me its contents. Looking 
at it some of my late curious suspicions returned to 
my mind ; trembling I stood still in the middle of the 
room. If I found out what the basket contained, I 
might be helped to the discovery of Nina’s secret. At 
the thought, the colour mounted to my foce. I was 
ashamed, L felt like one detected in a wrong and 
shameforaction. And yet was it not right I should 
know? How rould I be accountable for the proper 
conduct of my father’s house, if I was ignorant of what 
came into and went out of it ? 

Nina did not stir. I began to wish she would. If 
her eyes were to open I could, 1 thought, sit down by 
her side, and ask her what I desired to know. But 
she ha:d looked pale and tired that day, and this sleep 
was sweet ; it was not in my heart to disturb licr. 

1 had again approached the bed. Almost mechani- 
cally I took up the basket in my hand. It was full 
certainly, and much heavier than I could have im- 
agined from its size. What could it contain? My 
hand was actually on the muslin covering thrown over 
it, when sudden repentance seized me. Whence it 
arose I cannot say ; but it came in the form of a self- 
hatjed, such as 1 had never experienced before. Tlie 
sleeping face, upon which I scarcely dared to look, 


seemed full of the majesty of helplessness. I'.ugcnc’s 
words returned to my mind. Love without confidence, 
what was it but a name, a mocking illusion ? 1 did 
love my cousin ; her sweet nature, her generosity, her 
enthusiasm for all things good and noble, her sisterly 
dependence upon me, her swift appreciation of 
Eugene' and her filial love for my father, had won my 
heart. If 1 loved, then, why could 1 not trust— trust 
as Eugene did, without a wavering tSioiight? What 
demon of mistrust had brought me to Nina’s bed that 
evening ? It was not mistrust, 1 answered myself, it 
was alfection. Ihit the affection displayed itself 
strangely. If her eyes were to open, if she were to 
see me trying to pry into her secrets, what would she 
say, what would she feel ? And at this idea I put 
the basket where I had found it, turned and left the 
room swiftly. 

It is easy to deal with our actions : our thoughts 
arc far more volatile and independent. I could not 
sleep that night for thinking of Nina’s basket and its 
unseen contents ; and very early in the morning, 
having heard the door of her room open, 1 got up and 
went to my window, which looks out to the front. 

After wailing for a few moments, T saw my cousin 
walking rapidly along the avenue. She was dressed in 
white : her step was light and springy as if the freshness 
of the morning had revived her; the basket, still with 
the muslin covering thrown over it, hung on her arm. 
While 1 watched slie stopped, gathered a small bouquet 
of common flowers, and laid them upon the white 
muslin ; then, putting down the basket, she spranjj 
into a large lilac-bush, and broke off some branches o( 
blossom. As she jumped down her face was turned 
towards the house. She was still pale, but I could not 
help noticing the peculiar joyousness of her expression. 
I tirew back lest she should see me, but she did not 
look up. She took her basket in one hand and the 
lilac-blossoms in the other, and went on her way till 
the bend in the a:venuc hid her from my view. 

I did not sec her again until we all met at eight 
o’clock breakfast, and then— for she had returned some 
time from licr early excursion— she came down quietly 
from her room, dressed in her ordinary morning dress 
as if she had only just risen. Our breakfast-table is 
never very lively. Henry and my father read the daily 
papers. James is never conversationaL Eugene is 
not often present ; he likes a cup of tea to be sent to 
his study. Nina and I have frequently our letters to 
read. But this morning my father put down his paper 
after he had glanced over the headings of the different 
columns, and glancing across the table at Nina, said 
with his usual gentleness — 

They tell me you are particularly fond of visiting 
the Old House in the Churchyard,” 

“ Who tells you, Uncle Richard?” She looked down 
upon her plate, and appeared to be deeply absorbed in 
the task of cutting her toast into minute pieces. 1 
think her manner perplexed my father. 

Who tells me ? Why, everybody. I am sorry to 
say some of the old folly has got abroad. It dis- 
courages me to see how ready people are to revive any 
silly superstition.” 
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J. lines Jicrc interposed with a remark to the effect 
ilnit the bupcrstitioii could not have been revived 
witliout some cause. There is no smoke without 
th e/’ he added, and looked scarchingly at Nina, who 
r.iiscd her dear innocent eyes and iclurned his gaze 
with perfect frankness. 

‘“James is right,” my father said, “that there is 
‘ ome mischievous person at the root of the matter, I 
'■xpcct. 1 have set people to watch” — my eyes were 
im Nina’s face ; she turned perceptibly paler— “ and, of 
< oLirse, the ghost will discover itself in time. But 
meantime, dear child, for this very reason, will you 
oblige me by not going to the Old House ?” 

He waited for a moment, expecting, no doubt, her i 
ready assent. She did not speak, and again James , 
put ill his word. 

‘‘ IJon't you understand, Nina? We can’t have the 
finiily talked about. You must promise not to go 
tin re .any more.” 

A marble image could not have been more impassive 
than the face Nina turned to him. 

“‘James,” said my f.Uhcr with rebuke, “you are too 
dictatorial,” and he turned again to our cousin. “ I 
ask no promise from you, dear child,” he went on softly, 

“ I only express a wish. \'ou know I would not curtail 
your liberty from any personal whim.” 

.She murmured, “ I know how good you arc,” 

“ Then no more need be said,” and, with an expres- 
jjof relief in his face, my father returned to his paper, 
fpther considers the matter settled,” said J ames to 
later. “It is not, you mark my words. I am 
ining to understand Nina a little ; I didn’t at first.” 
5h ! indeed,” 1 answered satirically, “ and might 1 
[vhat you have discovered ? ” 

5he is stubborn, N ow I happen to be stubborn loo. 

came to a tussle between her and me ” 

^*■011 would probably find out that, for once in your 
you had been enormously mistaken.” I had not 
slightest idea why I spoke as I did. In conslitu- 
; myself Nina’s champion, I was probably actuated 
nothing much higher than the family stubbornness, 
far, however, I felt with James as to be much 
prised by the fact that, during a whole week, Nina 
rned to her former habits. 1 suspected her of being 
ind about at strange hours ; but I could not prove 
fact even had I wished to do so, and no one else 
ned to have formed any similar conjecture. In 
of fact, for the space of a few days, the subject of 

f feaunted house was dropped amongst us. I saw 
^ watch Nina now and then with an expression 
spicion in his face, and my father was, if possible, 
gentler in his manner to her than before. There 
nothing else to remind us of the brief controversy 
pat had reigned in the family. Things returned to 
ilicir ordinary course. Nina and I walked and read 
|nd studied together, as in the days which followed her 
Ivrival. Eugene, who was more deeply absorbed in 
|is studies than ever, began to talk of a visit to 
London for the purpose of bringing out the work of 
Nina’s father, and a volume of poems of his own, 
which, he told us, had already been sent to press. 
Fujly occupied by those absorbing subjects of interest, 


I began to forget the mystery of the Old House in 
the Churchyard, or, if ever it returned to my memory, 
to explain it satisfactorily to myself. 

Girls brought up as Nina had been, I reficctcd, 
would certainly have something strange about them. 
That the peculiarity should show itself at times in the 
form of whimsical contradictoriness was to be expected. 
But it was also to be expected— and this latter 
expectation was already fulfilling itself — that a girl 
like my cousin — noble, high-minded, and affectionate 
— would, when she found that her whims were paining 
those she loved, give them up freely and frankly. I 
.assured myself, in fact, that all was right ; my serenity 
of mind returncil. 

“ Mademoiselle Marie i.s herself again,” M. Dubois 
said to me cheerfully on one of these days ; and when 
I assured him that his own lovely music on the night 
of our dinner ought largely to be credited with the 
restoration, he smiled pleasantly, and said that in such 
c.ase he would leave mo with the less uneasiness. On 
my .asking for an explanation, he informed me that he 
was going with my brother Eugene to London. “ The 
new music has taken hold of mo,” he said, “ and 1 
cannot rest until I hear it worthily performed. Besides, 
poor as you see me, I h.ave some friends and a little 
infiuence — I can help him.” 

1 could nut thank my dear old friend, and indeed he 
did not seem to wish that I sliould, but I was heartily 
glad that at so trying a time Eugene should have a 
friend near him. One circumstance only disturbed me 
in those days. It had been my custom To spend half 
an hour in Nina’s room after we left the drawing- 
room for the night. There was always something to 
be spoken about in that private and confidential 
manner whic^ so cosy .a nook as her pretty little room in 
the evening Suciice favours. But twice since the night 
of our dinner I had, on attempting to enter Nina’s 
room, found her door locked, and received no answer 
to my low summons. Could it be that she did not 
trust me as she had done formerly ? For all that 1 
trusted her, this thought made me sad. 

CH.MM'KR THE TEN'l'H. 

The next events that stand out clearly marked in the 
book of my remembrance arc the cricket-match and 
Mrs! Green’s dinner-party. 

Eugene had, on the previous day, started for London 
with M. Dubois ; Henry was far too much occupied to 
have lime or, indeed, inclination for such gaieties. 
Nina, who had appeared unwilling to go at first, had 
been persuaded by my fiither to accept the invitation, 
and James .agreed condescendingly to be cur escort. 
Early in the afternoon we started in the pony-phaeton 
for the cricket-ground. 

It was a lovely day in the month of August. The 
sky was of that deep blue which seems to deepen to an 
a\^ul remoteness as we gaze ; a light breeze tempered 
the heat, and rain which had lately fallen made the 
roads pleasant and the hedge-rows moist and green, 

I was driving, for no one understood our frolic- 
some pony so well as I, and Nina sat beside me.’ She 
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had consented, somewhat to my surprise, to throw off 
lu^r mourning for that day. She and I were dressed 
alike, in pale green and white, the colours of our club ; 
and it seemed to me that, with the emblems of her 
sorrow, Nina had thrown off the sorrow itself. I 
had not up to this moment seen her look so perfectly 
happy. Her eyes glowed : there was a soft rose-bloom 
ill her cheeks : she talked rapidly as we sped along : 
jverything gave her occasion for glad remark ; the 
low twittering of the birds in the hedges, the shy wild 
flowers, the tall feathery grasses, the broad-leaved 
foliage through which, in patches, the deep, deep sky 
was seen, the faces of the labouring men we met, and 
the glimpses of spread tables through open cottage- 
doors — there was not an object, scarcely a sound or 
sensation, which did not give her food for enjoyment, 
which did not suggest to her mind a train of happy 
thoughts. 

I was amused to observe that she succeeded in 
interesting even James. Leaning over the back of oui 
seat he listened to her g.ay babbling, and put in a word 
now and then as occasion served. James docs not like 
to be second even in talk. I believe he imagined he 
was drawing Nina out. My amusement arose from the 
fact that I knew the very reverse to be the case. 

We stopped at one of the open doors. It was that 
of a small cottage which stood by itself on the border 
of the common, at some distance from our village. 
The mistress came out — a shy, shrinking, palc-fac ed 
woman— and I begged James lo liand her a liUlc 
basket which we had brought with us. 

“ Only some jelly and two or three new-laid eggs for 
your boy, Mrs. Pike,” I said. How is he to-day ? ’’ 

She stopped for two or three seconds before speak- 
ing, then answered in a low voice and slowly, I can’t 
.see as lie gets any bolter, miss. The doctor, he’s 
fairly took aback; he don’t know what to make of it, 
and if he don’t know it isn’t likely as I should ” 

Her manner struck me as singular. She and I 
were generally good friends ; hitherto, in any of her 
troubles, she had taken my gifts and. inquiries 
kindly ; but on this occasion she seemed sullen, even 
resentful. It would not have required much fancifiil- 
ness on my part to imagine that, by some strange 
method of reasoning, she had come to the conclusion 
that I was responsible for her misfortune. I said I 
hoped the boy would be better soon, and asked how 
his illness showed itself. 

“It’s a wasting away,” she .answered, “he gets 
thinner and thinner. I’m frightened at times to take 
off his clothes : some day there won’t be anything left 
of him.” She pressed her apron to her e>cs, and 
her pale face worked painfully. 

“Poor little darling!” said Nina, sympathetic tears 
making her dark eyes shine. “Let us go in and sec 
him, Mary. I have h.id so much to do with sickness 
(she turned now to Mrs. Pike) “that I am almost 
as good as a doctor I might give you a hint that 
might be useful.” 

She pi ep.ared to step down. James began to murmur 
.ot the delay. 1 feared we could do no good ; but the 
pale mother rapidly settled the question. She an- 


noyed and perplexed me by rusliing to her door, and 
standing before it like a fury. “ Go away,” she cried 
out, “ go away, I tell you 1 he’s not to be seen, not 
by any one. It's my husband’s orders.” 

Here a little white face appeared at the window, and 
a small wailing voice was heard crying out, “ Mother I ” 
and, looking terribly frightened, Mrs. Pike ran inside. 
As we drove away wc could her shrill voice crying out, 
“ Didn’t T tell you not to come to the window, you bad, 
wicked boy ? ” 

“ She must surely tliink one of us has the evil eye,” 
said James composedly. 

“These uneducated people,” I said, touching up the 
pony with vigour, “are utterly stupid. They are 
always raking up some old superstition.” 

“They may not be so stiipid’as you fancy,” said Nina 
very c.ilmly. “ Jf they see and hear what is strange, 
must not they interpret it accordinglo their lights.?” 

“ Hut they ought to know by this time ” 

“Who knows anything ?” Nina interrupted me with 
a sigh that made me cold. 1 looked at her. 'J’he 
glory and gladness had gone from her face ; her eyes 
were sombre, and licr cheeks were pale. Though she 
answered my look by a smile, I saw at once that it 
was a lip-smile, one with which the heart had nothing 
to do. 

Ple.asant and .animated as was the scene upon which 
we presently looked, it was evident to me, who knew 
her so well, (hat Nina did not recover her former spnit 
of childlike gl.idncss. She was courteous — as , 
always is— ready of answer, .and pleasant in 
manner. She responded with her sweet, qii*^ 
foreign grace, to the various introductions ; for a!f/^ 
little world was present in the ground, and the gj> 
part of it desired lo know, personally, the intercf 
young lady who had become a member of our h(/ j 
liolcL She was generally the centre of a little groiij 
eager talkers, and she took her part well. One ; 
another of my old friends came up to me and decl.ai 
with congratulations that Miss Nina was charini 
— charming — ipiite an acquisition in our quiet part 
the world ; and now she had laid aside her mournir 
she would go out, of course, and how nice that woi 
be for me 1 

“You are different styles,” Mrs. Green said s 
ingly, “ so you will not be likely to clash.” Nina’s 
and eyes arc dark : mine are fair. 

“Minna and Brenda over again,” said anot“ 
elderly lady, ^•inosl romantic, really ! I declare I si 
be tempted to write a story about you.” 

“ Will you give us the same lover, and make us f!| 
a duel about him?” I asked. 

And my two old friends protested in a breath th.| 
was shockingly satirical. “ The young people of the 
present day,” Mrs. Green said — this was her usual 
conclusion — “ have no romance about them. When I 
was young wc spoke about lovers with bated breath.” 

“ Lovers? who is talking about lovers?” said Miss 
Ashley, joining our group, and laughing mildly. Mrs. 
Green pointed to her nephew, the young Horace, He 
was fielding, and he had Just caught a ball so cleverly 
that the whole held, and these of the spectators who 
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understood the game, were moved to loud applause. 

Horace has been twice the man that he was since 
the young ladies from the Rectory appeared on the 
ground,” she said. 

And presently the young Horace, his side being 
“ in,” came up to be introduced, in due form, to 
Miss Nina. The boy looked very handsome in his 
suit of white flannel, with a band of pale green round 
the cap and sleeves. On his face, healthily bronzed by 
air and exercise, there was a flush of excitement which 


‘‘ Because there’s to be a party to-night,” he went 
on, gaining courage as he proceeded, “ 1 dare say you 
have heard of it, and a tent on the lawn, with Chinese 
lanterns and flowers, and all that kind of thing. 1 
don’t generally care for parties : so many girls are 
slow ; but I shall like it if Miss Winstanley and you 
are to be there.” 

“ Are you sure that you won’t find me slow ? ” said 
Nina, raising her eyes mischievously to the face of her 
young adorer. 



heightened the effect of his undeniably good looks. 
His manner was bashful in the extreme, but he was not 
in the slightest degree awkward or ungraceful. I felt 
friendly towards the boy, when, as he stood near Nina 
<:xplaining the game to her, I saw her colour rise, and 
an expression of real amusement come into her face. 

“ Oh ! yes ; it’s really a splendid game, I assure you,” 
I heard him say, ** and some girls play it uncommonly 
well, and understand all about it loo.” 

Nina asked if he thought she could play, but he 
answered doubtfully ; and after a few moments’ silence 
spent by him in looking on at the game, but in spite 
of his deep interest in the result, looking out absently, 
he asked if she was coming to his aunt’s house that 
evening. 


Horace seemed unable to find a suitable answer. 

\Vc were standing inside the little pavilion, where 
the refreshments were laid out, and while Horace was 
paying his court to Nina, another member of the club, 
an old play-fellow of mine, was relating to me with 
boyish exaggeration the history of a certain football 
match, wherein he had played the part of wounded 
hero. The papers had commented on his fortitude. 

“Ridiculous!” he said, with a delightful air of 
superiority to effect. “They think it proper to say 
such things, but fellows don’t howl when they are hurt, 
as a general rule.” 

This so amused me that I lost a part of the 
conversation between Nina and Horace. But my 
young friend, who was not so deeply interested in, me 
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as to be forgetful of the interest of the game, ran off to 
examine the score ; and I for a few moments was left 
unattended. I looked round. Horace, with the air of 
a young courtier, was handing Nina an ice. 

As she took it from him she said, in a lower tone 
than she had used before, And I can depend upon 
you ? 

“ Of course you can,” he answered with enthusiasm. 
“ Look here. Miss Nina, there never was a more secret 
fellow than I ; you just ask my aunt, she’ll tell you. 
Why, I make her as cross as possible sometimes by 
not telling her things.” 

“Vpry well,” Nina replied with composure. “Go 
and look after the game just now ; 1 will sec you 
again presently.” 

The afternoon was advancing. The sun, low down 
in the horizon, poured his slanting beams through the 
tree-trunks ; there was scarcely a cloud to temper 
his brilliance ; the air w.ts hot, sultry, and still. 

“ Surely there must be a thunderstotin soon,’’ said 
one and another, crowding about the spread tables in 
the pavilion for rest and refreshment. 

“Electricity in the air,” Colonel Green remarked, 
pouring out for himself a tumbler of iced claret-cup. 

Miss Ashley stood at his elbow. Where had she 
been? she seemed to me to have sprung from the 
ground, so sudden was her appearance on the scene. 
She said, “ Yes, the air is charged. Tlier*' will cer- 
tainly be a storm soon,” and she added, looking at me, 
“ It is well to be prepared for all contingencies.” 

I would not return her glance, for I believed that it 
meant something, and I was troubled and perplexed. 
Had she, as well as I, heard Nina’s words to Horace.^ 
Had she any idea of their meaning ^ 

“ I think our tent is waterproof,” said the colonel, 
“but a fine night would be much pleasanter for our 
party.” 

Miss Ashley smiled. “ Oh ! young people arc not 
particular.” Nina was moving towards the front of 
the pavilion. “You find it too warm, dcar.^” slic 
addressed her benevolently. 

“ It is fair to leave a little space,” Nina answered. 

Miss Ashley made an effort to follow her ; she was 
detained by the colonel, who Avished to introduce to 
her a gentleman about to settle in the neighbourhood. 
“ I tell him you can give liim every kind of informa- 
tion,” he said ; “ you must persuade him to conic ; he 
will be an acquisition ; he has a large family of boys 
and girls.” “Charming and accomplished young 
people ” filled in Mrs. Green. 

Miss Ashley made an effort to look benevolent ; but 
it was not a very successful one. Her thoughts were 
with Nina. My friend, young Harry Elmlree, here 
rushed in, and dragged me out to sec how “ awfully 
well” his eldest brother was bowling. “1 wonder 
where Horace Green is,” he said, casting round him a 
glance of searching inquiry ; and he further remarked, 
with no little discontent in his tone, that “ spooning ” 
Avas all very well in its way, and he didn’t object to do 
a liitlc of it himself at proper limes ; but for a fellow 
to lose the best part of a game just because there 
ha^ipeijcd to be a pretty girl upon the ground was 


not “good form.’ Upon Horace continuing invisible, 
he became much displeased. He observed that girU 
ahvays spoiled everything ; but for a mild protest from 
me, he would have wished them out of existence ; and 
he was in the midst of a complimentary remark to the 
effect that, taking me altogether, 1 Avas much mou* 
like a boy than a girl, Avhen we caught sight of the 
pair for whom Ave were searching. They were at the 
further end of the ground. “What can he be 
doing out there?” said Harry discontentedly, “ll’h 
perfectly ridiculous. He can see nothing. I’m sure. 
Oh ! Avell done ! well done !” as one of those deadly 
bullshit the wickets. “That’s a finish— -the game ib 
ours.” 

lie threw his cap into the air. There Avas a gencr.*! 
movement in tlic held ; the thirsty heroes came in a 
flock to tlie pavilion, to be refreshed and congratu- 
lated. It Avas dccidctl that there was not time loi 
another innings; and indeed the conquered side could 
not possibly have recovered the ground lost in the la:.t 
sharp struggle. The day Avas ours. “ Horace Green ! 
Horace Green !” was shouted on all sides. He came 
running across the grouiul. My eyes had been ('ii 
him ami Nina ever since avc had discovered them ; 
and 1 Avas convinced that there was some secret un- 
derstanding between them. I had distinctly seen .i 
letter or packet of some kind pass from her hands to 
his. 

1 went to meet Nina, as she, at a more leisurely 
pace, followed Horace. “ You are enjoying yourself!" ' 
I said, “you intend to stay for the evening?” 

Up to this, 1 had not been able to obtain from her 
a decided answer. “ Oh ! yes, 1 will stay,” she an 
swered. 

Mrs. (ireen c.imc bustling up to us. “ You can gi) 
in by the side-gate, doara ” she said. “ 1 must stay for 
a few moments to get together the party for dinner. 
The blue-room, Mary. I cun trust you to do the 
honours to your cousin. Dear me I dear me ! Avhere 
is that bf)y 1 lorucc ? He is as .slippery as an eel to- 
day. I no sooner think 1 have caught him than lic’.s 
off again.” She shook her finger at Nina in playful 
Aviaih. 

“It is not Nina’s fault this time,” I said, as she 
continued to look about her doubtfully. Young 
Harry rJiiitrce came up and offered his services. 

“ Horace sent me,” he explained, “I fancy he’s off 
to the village or somewhere.” 

“ But if he has gone to the village, he cannot possibly 
be back in time for dinner,” Mrs. Green said. 

“ Well ! that’s exactly Avhat I wanted to tell you,” 
replied Harry. “ He sent me to say don’t wait. He ll 
pick up a snack of something as he goes along. Good- 
bye, for the present, Mrs. Green ; niy people arc waiting 
for me.” 

Mrs. Green looked thoroughly bewildered. “ I ncAl’cr 
kncAV Horace act so strangely before,” she said. “ 1 
only hope his uncle will not be vexed,” and thcrcAviih 
she hurried us in. Dinner was to be earlier than 
usual, that there might be plenty of time for the party 
afterwards. 

I believed Nina had something to say to Horace's 
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clisnppcanincc, and when we wecc alone together in the 
bed-room I taxed her with it. “You know where 
Horace has gone/' I said. I stood behind her at the 
moment, fixing a deep crimson rose in her dark hair, 
and I could not see her face. 

But she answered me with perfect composure, 
“ Yes, he told me, as he told Harry Elmtree. He has 
gone to the village.” 

“ You sent him there ? ” 

“Why.? what makes you think so?” 

Though not the accused, J was the confused one 
now. The colour mounted to iny checks, and my 
hands trembled. 

“ If you h.indlc that rose so roughly it will drop to 
pieces,” said Nina, taking from my lingers the llovver 
1 was about to adju st in my own hair, “ There, sit 
down ; now tell me, why do you think 1 sent Horace 
away ? He is a very charming boy.” 

“You gave him a letter.” 

“ Oh! yes, so 1 did — I had forgotten to leave it — as 
he was going that way - Mary, you look lovely ! How 
ilo I look ? ” 

“ You know you always look well, Nina. But about 
this letter. Was it for the post ?” 

“ Little cousin,” she said, kissing me, “ don’t ask any 
more questions. I am very volatile, I told you so 
before. 1 like to do things my own wa)'. And don’t 
watch me. I am quite serious now ; for your own 
sake, don’t ; you might make a mistake which it would 
be difficult to unmake.” 
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“Nina” — I made one more desperate attcm]H to 
gain her confidence— “ why arc you so mysieiious 
with me ? I would keep your secrets. Why do you 
tell things to a boy like Horace, and leave me in the 
dark ? 1 could’ help you better than he could.” 

“ Darling,” she answered me — and there was a 
winning smile on her face, which made her ver)' 
fascinating— “ I have told no secrets to Horace. I 
only asked a service from him. He was ready to 
serve me blindly ; I saw that in his face. You would 
not have done it, Mary; I could not have asked 
you. Say I had begged you to take a blank note 
and place it under a stone in a particular spot — the 
I churchyard perhaps — what would you have said ? ” 

“ I should have wanted to know, certainly, why you 
did it. But surely you did not ask Horace to do such 
a thing.” 

“ That or somctlung cIjjC. I gave it«as an e.xamplc, 
and >ou see I was right. You w'ould not have trusted 
me so far. He, I believe, would trust me to any 
extent.” 

“ And so would Eugene,” I answered, my heart 
rising indignantly. 

“ But Eugene is not here,” she said, “and even if he 
were ” She paused. 

“ Yes, if he were ? ” 

“ Why, I could not make a servant of him ; how 
. could I?” 

“ Then ” — but she would say not another word. 

* ENO Of CHAI'TEU THE TFNTIl. 


GARDENING IN MARCH. 


WARDS the end of last year 
gardeners were certainly able 
to congratulate themselves ; wc 
say “ gardeners,” for wc do not 
intend to draw any distinction 
between the amateur or pro- 
prietor and the conscientious 
labourer, more popularly known 
as “ the gardener.” And the 
reason for their mutual satis- 
faction was this : they were 
able to get a larger amount of 
work done before Christmas 
than has certainly been the case 
for several seasons. Through 
November, and even in J^ccember, that early morn- 
ing music, which is now growing more rare since 
the introduction of the mowing machine — we mean 
the duet between the “rubber” and the scythe— 
was by no means uncommon ; indeed, a fortnight 
before Christmas we noticed what might almost be 
called gardening anachronisms, for with the Christ- 
mas roses came also in some parts of the country 
primroses, and in the kitchen garden the rhubarb 
was well showing its pink knots above the ground. 
The lawn also, as we have said, wanted keeping 
short, and the fine three or four weeks of mild, 


open, and dry weather from the latter end of 
November to the middle of December enabled us 
to push forward at a time when, in 1879, gar- 
dener used to be fond of sending in to get leave for 
an hour or two’s skating, as there was nothing for 
him to do. 

Our shrubberies, then, let us hope, for one thing were 
got into a good and orderly slate by llic end of the 
year, owing to the dry weather after the fall of the leaf. 
Indeed, it is next to impossible to do much upon the 
soil after long and continuous rains, and difficult to 
get away to other parts of the gaiden all those dead 
and decaying leaves that au* lying about in great 
soaked and sudden Leaps. And where our operations 
arc carried on not on a veiy extensive scale, and ex- 
pense, or rather the saving of it, is a question of 
importance to us at every turn, we get all those 
leaves together, with any other decaying debris^io help 
us in manuring the land. Now in ordinary-sized gar- 
dens, such as that of which we generally wish to treat, 
twenty loads of inaiuirc— inclusive, that is, of what we 
require for our cucumber and melon frames in the 
month of March — is by no means a very out-of-the-way 
supply. But manure costs on an average some five 
shillings a load, and paterfamilias often looks twice 
before he makes up his mind to spend a five-pound 
note upon such an odoriferous luxury. This, hov/- 
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ever, is a 

piece of extravagance in 
which it really, we believe, an- 
swers occasionally to indulge, for it is 
rather hopeless and risky work trench- 
ing up hard, barren, and cxliaustcd land, 
and then expecting to get as rich and full a 
crop afterwards as if it had been well manured. 
Probably, then, we shall be occupied a good 
deal this month in getting our land rinally 
ready for planting, and we perhaps some- 
times are a little disposed to grudge the 
large quantities of manure that our 
cucumber and melon frames in this 
long month of March seem so to A 
absorb. Jliit it must be 
borne in 
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mind iliat this manure we afterwards utilise for other 
j;arden purposes, and our frames which we arc now so 
busily engaged in preparing are exceedingly useful for 
forcing our especial and favourite flower-leeds in pots ; 
and there is, we at once notice, plenty of room under 
our glass, as sodn as the heat is up and tlie temperature 
fit for use, to place our pots or small narrow old boxes 
all round, leaving ample space in the centre for our 
young cucumber or melon plants. The foundation too 
of our cucumber frame is made up of rough and 
coarse rubbish, so that we need not lake alarm at the 
sight of the large square or oblong hole that maybe 
we have just dug out on the site of our intended 
frame. 

Now, in our green-house the month of February is 
for the most part considered the month for general 
ro-potting ; but as we not unfrequcntly get some of 
<uir keenest frosts and most trying weather in the very 
early spring, it is often advisable to postpone to tlie 
present lime this most inqioil.int opeiation : that is 
to say, the condition of the weather must actuate us. 
negiii, then, with the most hardy and vigorous of your 
plants ; sometimes also your plants are benefited by 
merely placing fresh soil in the old pots, taking out 
lirst of all for lliat purpose a large iiorlion — not neces- 
sarily all of it— of the old and worn-out soil. 'I'his 
little contrivance is of especial use when we hnd our- 
selves running short of pots, (bve also to your weaker 
})lants— indeed we may say in all cases — the smaller 
pots, and the soil )ou then use should be as little 
rich and exciting as you can manage it. Pots, by the 
way, that have been previously made use of should 
always be thoroughly well cleaned and washed both 
inside and out before being used again, (jcneral 
cleanliness, indceil, is the secret of the health and 
well-being of your green-house stock. 

It has been sai<l that cuttings, if they can be 
got in a proper .state at this time, will flourish 
better and take firmer root than those taken even 
in the heat of summer or later on in the autumn, 
the reason probably being that this is really the first 
month of the year in which nalufc is making a great 
start. Of course wc arc speaking of cuttings that arc 
under glass, the gusty, stormy, and so often frosty 
month of March not certainly giving us much hope in 
experiments of this kind in the open. Our green-house 
bulbs will now be rapidly coming on into flower. 
They will require a careful watering, and let them 
have all the light you can give them. We will go 
then carefully round our green-house, and selecting a 
few flowers, give a few general directions as to their 
routine management * for this month. Notice then, 
first, these chrysanthemums, upon which we so much 
depend for beauty of florescence in the wane of the 
year. From the old “stocks,*^ as we call them, of 
the old plants take off, then, those young off-sets or 
Slickers, and pot them singly. You must get them off 
pretty close to the base, nor need you fear if you get 
off but little root with them. When potted off, they 
will require a merely moderate warmth, but all the 
summer stand them out, and do all you can to get 
them as hardy as possible. You might also now pro- 


pagate some Neapolitan violets for winter flowering ; 
the runners should be planted in a light rich soil, and 
by the following autumn they ought to be good little 
sturdy plants. 

Attention now, of* course, must also be paid to your 
azaleas. Many of these towards the close of the 
month, and more especially if wc get any genial 
weather (and wc never can tell in this fitful climate of 
ours what season wc arc to have), will be showing for 
bloom. liC sure, then, and give them a careful water- 
ing, for if you allow these beautiful plants to get quite 
dry the probability is that not a few of your blossom- 
buds will fall off. Like the camellias,^ these plants 
show us their buds for a long time before the buds ac- 
tually expand into flowers ; and this brings us to say a 
word or two here as to the camellias themselves, 'Fhe 
majority of camellias have done flowering by the cna 
of March, and in this case see to the shifting of all 
those plants that you tliink have out-grown their pots ; 
or if there be any that you do not think it necessary 
to re-pot, at all events see to their drainage : make this 
quite perfect, and then renew the surface soil. Both 
azaleas and camellias after they have done flowering 
want standing in a good temperature, perhaps from 
some sixty to sixty-five degrees ; this facilitates them 
in their annual growth and helps them to make their 
new wood. During this time they like a moist atmos- 
phere and a good syringing. If you are fortunate 
enough to possess a small vinery, you cannot perhaps 
do better than stand them in here for a time — that is, 
until their new growth is complete. Hut, on the other 
hand, do not for a moment suppose that for the entire 
summer these plants will require similar treatment, for 
as the warm weather comes on they are turneil 
outside ; but of this wc shall hope to speak in il.s 
proper season. 

From this month until our bedding-out season 
at the end of May -alas! we dare never as yet to 
advocate this delightful operation at a much earlier 
date- we often, those of us who have to make shift 
with a single glass-house, find ourselves seemingly 
more and more cramped for room ; for we see our 
whole green-house stock almost daily increasing in 
si/e ; the little green arms of our pelargoniums and 
other plants seem to grow, vulgarly speaking, as we 
look at them. All the more important is it, then, to 
give ventilation when wc can- certainly daily — also to 
keep a sharp look-out against an invasion of the Aphis, 
that terrible green-fly, which as soon as it makes its 
appearance r.ipidly overruns your entire house, unless 
prompt measures be taken. There is no remedy that we 
can suggest better than fumigation by burning tobacco. 
Let your house then presently, with closed door and 
lights, have the appearance of passing through a good 
thick London fog, and the next morning, when your 
smoke has passed away, you will find all the myriads of 
your little grccn-fly lying dead on the soil of your pots. 

Wc were speaking last month of the alteration and 
preparation of the lawn for tennis as well as for a 
floral display of beds, which last wc have perhaps now 
transferred to the borders of our lawn. It may be well, 
then, after any movement of turf, to pay a liUle atten- 
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lion to any new luif that wo have had occasion to lay 
down. We shall probably find it ot a different texture, 
so to speak, from the older and undisturbed part of our 
lawn. Carefully, then, take the scythe over the new 
turf, and get out as you see them growing any little 
coaisc lumps or pieces. Indeed, your lawn will require, 
after all the alterations of which we spoke in the month 
of February, some considerable time before it again 
assumes an appearance of uniform growth. Have it 
well rolled too, and if you see any holes or ugly slopes 
that can be avoided by a little labour, but which, if 
allowed to remain, would materially interfere with any- 
thing like a very professional game of tennis, take up 
some of your turf with a view to getting a good and 
accurate level. Very often too one end of the lawn — 
generally that which gets least sun— i.s disposed to be 
damp and slippery : if so, you might have a small 
system of drainage by means of two-inch pipes ; or if 
that cannot well be contrived, take your turf carefully 
up — carefully — where it is tlisposed to be wet and 
rotten, and try a foundation in your subsoil of a 
few brickbats and rough and hard odds and ends-- 
some, perhaps, of those dreadful lobster and s.irdine 
tins, which the dustman never cares to remove, and 
which no one quite seems to know what to do witli, 
any large flint stones, &c., and then, after giving a 
light allowance of soil over all these, replace your 
turf. This, we think, will make the damp end of your 
lawn a little drier and more pleasant. 

But the space at our disposal is rapidly tilling up, 
and it is difficult to know whether there is more to re- 
commend than we can actually accomplish in the 
garden, or more to do than we can speak of. Our 
standard roses, then, must be carefully pruned this 
month. Get off first those long, thin, spindly branches 
close to where they spring from, and shorten also the 
strong shoots. Much in all thi:j will depL'iul up(»n the 


your tree, its condition, its slrength, its age, 
form also that you may be wishing it to 
In this operation experience is of great sei- 
it i§ well, if you can, to watch first of all the 
its of a practised hand, 
ardly wise, perhaps, to sow before quite the 
le montli the seeds of your hardy flowering 
the half-hardy, of course, will require sowing 
heat, and then can only be planted out when 
I really spring or early summer weather has 
Vour tulips and liyacinths too in the open 
supi^ort and protection, especially where the 
heavy for blo.ssom, as one heavy gale or 
nd liuw often have w'C seen by this means the 
30 of a fine show ! — w’ould probably snap them 
And in the kitchen garden too we are very 
ing, stocking it? entire length, no doubt, and 
looking over our asparagus bed. The great 
ivoid is using the same space of ground for 
class of vegetables year after year. Indeed, 
jn said, and with much probable truth, that 
inued recurrence of potato disease may in 
;asurc arise from idanting potatoes on land 
luced a diseased and failing crop in tlic pre- 
ir, wiilionl first paying proper attention to the 
anuring and renovation of the soil. Let us 
hope this year for a good crop of what is all 
country such a staple food. And our wall- 
w'C arc anxiously wateking, after the terrible 
)f last year. Indeed, from now until May we 
fever first over the blossom, and afterwards 
young fruit when it has set. Ingenuity and 
tell here. Our old and discarded drawing- 
islin curtains arc of use for protection, or 
and thin canvas, &c., for in old England we 
s arc rarely “ out of the wa)od much before 
- uf the cuckoo is ‘‘ out also. 
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iREAT, grand down, where the breezes arc, 
r And the daisies sprinkled over the gra^s, 
Sound of the mighty thunder of guns, 

And sight of the stately ships that pass. 
Oh ! the shine of the far-off sea. 

Blue, oh ! so sunnily blue to-day : 

Out from the Haven under the Ilill,’’ 

Great war- vessels arc sailing away. 


Clear-cut line of the Island hills 
Shines from the mists that are floating by ; 
Tall, black masts that rise from the sea 
Straight, dark, and steady against the sky. 
Rippling light of the harbour waves, 

And gleams of sun on the town below. 

This W'C saw as w'c sat that day, 

Up on the do'wn where the breezes blow'. 

L. G. M. 
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OUR SILKWORMS, AND HOW WE TENDED THEM. 
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' N the middle of our garden at 
Redland there were two trees, 
on the possession of which we 
plumed ourselves not a little, first 
because they w’crc botli useful and 
pleasant, and secondly because they 
were the only ones of the kind 
in the neighbourhood. One of 
them, a nice, round, flourishing 
specimen, apparently of no great 
age, standing in the middle of a 
grass plot, was a \\hite mulberry- 
treo; and the other, near a wall 
which cut off a piece of ground 
formerly included in the garden of 
our house, was an old, gnarled, red 
mulberry, whose large limbs had 
many limes been lopped, and round 
whose trunk was a wooden scat, 
which greatly facilitated our 
ascents among the branches in 
quest of either fruit or leaves. 

Wo hardly knew the treasures 
and resources of our new home at 
first, but they came to light by degrees, and our 
attention was particularly drawn to the mulberry- 
trees during tlic first spring we were there by 
Tom^s schoolfellows, among whom there was a tra- 
dition of their existence, .is well as a current opinion 
that silkworms throve much better on mulberry than 
on Icttucc-lcavcs. 


fell lC-'..'LUI';iTNCt 
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“Do bring us a few, Sinclair, there's a good fellow,” 
was the request of first one and tlien another boy, till 
father began to think his trees would be stripped 
bare; for it is a curious fict that where there arc a 
number of boys together there is not much variety of 
taste, but whatever pursuit is taken up by one or two 
becomes a universal fashion for the lime being. Tom 
naturally wanted to follow the lead of his friends, but 
l.ithcr suggested that he should endeavour to learn 
wisdom from their experience th.at season, and that 
another year they would take up something else, and 
he might indulge in silkworm culture for himself under 
the most advantageous circumstances ; and to tliis ad- 
vice Tom, at that time pretty well occupied with the 
education of his bullfinch, lent a tolerably willing ear. 

When the next spring arrived, fiiiher, who never 
forgot any of our littlo wishes, brought lioinc half an 
ounce of silkworms' eggs as a small present for his 
eldest son on his return from a sliort absence in 
London ; and as mother said she would rather not 
have them either in any of the rooms we occupied or 
in the greenhouse, she gave up a sort of closet, which 
iiad a very large window, but was not of sufficient size 
to be of any use as a bed-room, while, being next to 
the bath-room, it shared the benefits of the liot-water 
apparatus, and' was always very warm, 'fom really 
meant business with regard to his worms, and father 


and he did a good deal of carpentering in preparation 
for them, for they put up a great many shelves rountl 
the sides of the closet, one over the other, about 
twenty-three or twenty-four inches apart. They were 
leather to be called movable frames, though, than 
shelves, for they consisted of slips ui wood, on which 
some very coarse net was stretched, and which slid 
inti) grooves, so that they were easily taken down anti 
replaced. 1 think tlicy were about two feet wide; and 
over the net sheets of thickish white paper were laid. 
A small thermometer was hung up on the wall, and 
the heat was with the window closed, which father 
said would be just about right for hatching, though he 
lowered it by opening llic window and drawing down 
the blind afterwards, and kepi it at 67 and OS® as the 
worms advanced towartls maturity. The next require- 
ment was some shallow cardboard boxes, some few ol 
which we found among mother’s stores \ but Jenny 
and I made the greater part of them, as most of the 
boxes wc begged were too deep for the purpose. A 
few eggs were put into each receptacle, and we covered 
the tops with pieces of tarlatan and leno. This was 
all done just when the mulbeiry-buds were beginning 
to burst, and the young leaves in the most tender aiul 
Juicy condition imaginable. Father told us the little 
worms would be hatched in a day or two in so high a 
temperature, and directed us to get a chopping -board 
and knife, with the aid of which we reduced a qu.ni- 
lity of mulbcri y-lcavcs into a sort of green mincemeat, 
which was spread over the tarlatan. 

Tom was inclined to think that all this chopping 
w.is a work of supererogation, and that the silkworms 
would do very well without it. “ Other fellows never 
take so much trouble,” he said irritably. 

“Other fellows' worms die of starvation; and the 
few they have lo show are only examples of the sur- 
vival of the strongest,” replied father ; “ and if you 
keep living creatures at all, I like you to attend to 
their wants in the best possible way.” 

Tom knew very well in his heart tliat father’s way 
always was the best, and we heard no more grumbling 
about the extra trouble, which after all did not fall very 
heavily, since it was gladly shared by the rest of us. 
The reason for chopping the leaves so finely was to 
present the greatest possible number of fresh-cut 
edges to the baby- won ns, which, as soon as they 
emerged from the eggs, crawled through the tarlatan 
.and began to feed. -Vs f.ist as the inmates of each 
box were liatched we transferred them to the frames 
prep.ircd for them, using ihe tips of paper-knives to 
move them and the bits of leaves to which they had 
attached themselves. Father told us on no account 
to touch them with our lingers, as it would be nearly 
impossible to avoid injuring them by even the slightest 
pressure; and I cannot say that I ever had any desire 
to h.andlc them, for I was possessed with an idea that 
I I should inevitably “ squash ” their very .soft-looking 
Ijodics. 
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\Vc provided a fiesh supply of food and scattered | 
it amonjj them every six hours, unless we saw that i 
they had not finished the previous meal, in which j 
case they had to wait a little longer. When there 
had been any rain we dried the mulberry-leaves care- 
fully before chopping them, and found that the best 
way of doing it was by tossing them about in a clean 
cloth, an operation in which baby con- 
• sidered that he rendered the greatest | 
possible assistance to his brother and i 
MuhT^ArK. sisters. We were rather alarmed when ■ 
the worms were a few days old by observ- 
ing that they looked like rusty-brown scrips of string 
or wire, and appeared perfectly torpid; but father | 
told us that they were only preparing to cast olf i 


was done, we laid the new con- ^ ^ 

trivance gently down on the tray 

we wished to change, both for 

cleanliness and for the purpose 

of giving fresh food. The worms third ac.k. 

showed themselves to be very 

much alive to the difference between new and 

withered leaves, and speedily crawled on to the 

fresh ones, so that when we carefully raised the 

corners to see what me.isurc of success attended this 

experiment, there was hardly one left in the old 

place, so we were able to lift up the cut paper, 

throw away the dried-up dirty litter beneath, put in 
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I fresh sheets, and deposit our ( barges in clean habita- 
I tions. It was now only necessary to give them four 
; meals a day ; and all went merrily till they seemed to 
' grow sleepy and inactive again, when we gave them 
fewer leaves at a time, and, when they cpiite ceased to 
oat, left them unmolested till they showed signs of 
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their first skins, which tlicy soon did, recovering fewer leaves at a time, and, when they cpiite ceased to 
llieir appetites immediately afterwards, and being oat, left them unmolested till they showed signs of 
1 emoved as before to fresh clean frames, 

while those on which they ha.l passed rT7Tlf5«?;/?7'17Y 

ihcir first stage of existence were re- 1 ! ' ' ' ' ' 

papered and prepared for those which ‘ ° Vi ' " 'i** ' W 

would “slough,” or moult, next; and as 

they had originally been put into their 

trays in the order in which they had 

been hatched, we had relays of them at 

each successive* change instead of all casting their | awakening, when we shifted them, or rather allowed and 
skins at once, or those which had and tliosc which encouraged them to sliift themselves, as on the last 
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had not reached that epoch being mixed up lo- 


occasion. This time we saw there were a good many 
remaining on the old food, winch looked larger than 
those that had changed their quarters, and w'ere shiny. 
Father told us to make haste and throw them away, 
for they would soon die, and cause a smell which 
would be unpleasant for us and unhealthy for the 
other worms. I believe these arc called Itnsetli's, 

, from the shiny appearance I have mentioned, and 
j they arc the unfortunate individuals which have not 
I the strength to moult. We still gave the others four 
I meals a day, the first being as 
! soon as w^c were up in the 
I morning, and the fourth the 
last thing before going to bed 
I ;it night. We changed them 
I daily, but, though father called hfad op silkworm 
1 this a little excess of zeal, we had during moulting. 


gether. Father was by no means satisfied with our j learned to cut our own papers, 

method of moving the worms, and busied himself ! mulberry-leaves were plentiful, and it was better to err 
during one or two evenings in cutting some stiff sheets I on the side of too much than of too little cleanliness. 


second Ar.p. 


of paper for us, in imitation of some he 
had once seen in the south of France, 
where the rearing of silkworms is carried 
on upon a large scale. There were a 


great many spaces, so that when com- 
pleted it looked something like a paper-net, and on 
these he directed us to lay .our leaves, no longer 


on the side of too much than of too little cleanliness. 
We continued to find more luisetteSy and the number 
of our worms sensibly decreased, till we saw the fifth 
change approaching, which father said was the most 
critical of all. The worms seemed as though they were 
dead, and continued in that state for nearly or quite 
forty-eight hours, emitting a sickly, disagreeable odour. 
When they awoke from this last moult, father looked 


choppdd, but cut in good-sized pieces. When this them very carefully over, and picked out a good many 
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which were so exhausted by the change in their 
systems that they had not even strength to eat ; some 
yellowish fat ones, which he said would not live long ; 
and some idle corpulent creatures, which appeared to 
have over- eaten themselves so much during the pre- 
vious stage of existence, that even their long fast had 
been ineffectual in counteracting the evil effects pro- 
duced by gourmandising. Tom looked blank at this 
wholesale thinning of the ranks, but father told him 
It was necessary for the well-being of the rest of tlic 
community. The healthy survivors had the most pro- 
digious appetites, and we could almost sec them grow, 
and on the fifth or sixth day tlicy had got so large 
that we had gently to remove them to a respectful 
distance from each other. It was no longer needful 
to cut up the leaves for them; but at last tlicy ceased 
to eat, had a white, pearly appearance, and kept on 
crawling to the sides of tlie frames and there raising 
their heads and the upper parts of their bodies, as if 
they wished to climb or rise up on something. Father 
said they wanted to spin, and got some dry heather, 
which he set up, with the aid of a little wire and a 
few tin-tacks, in the shape of a sort of arbour over 
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each frame, not bunching it together, but spreading it 
out so that the air might circulate freely among it, 
saying that the cocoons would be of little worth unless 
they had plenty of air. 

This was evidently what the silkworms had been in 
search of, and most of them soon crawled up into the 
heather and selected the most convenient corners 
wherein to spin their cocoons. Some, however, 
though of the same size and colour, and apparently 
in the best of health, showed no disposition to avail 
themselves of the branches arranged for their acrom- 
modation ; and father set us to work to remove these 
singular individuals into trays by themselves, and lay 
some pieces of heather across them. This suited 
them better, and underneath or upon the twigs so 
placed they spun just as good cocoons as their more 
ambitious relatives. 

We reckoned that the half-ounce of eggs had pro- 
duced nineteen or twenty thousand worms ; but though 
a great many of these had come to an untimely end, 
we still had plenty of cocoons, and could not have 
wound all the silk before the insect within had 
eaten its way through, however much wc had tried. 
So father told us to make some coarse flannel bags in 
which to put them, and we coaxed cook for the loan 
of her potato-steamer over a saucepan of boiling 
water, wliere ih\ty steamed for half an hour; and 
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while this was 
being done, 

Tom cleared 
out some of 
the empty 
frames on 
which the 

worms had 

been fed, tak- 
ing away the 
paper, and we 
jiut the co- 
coons care- 
fully on the 
net to dry. Father said wc must 
turn and move them occasion- 
ally, as wc had seen mother do 
with the eggs she saved for 

winter use, and that wc must not pile too many of 
them on a single frame, for fear they should ferment 
and the silk be spoiled. Then came the winding, for 
which Tom made a little wheel, after one lent him by 
a schoolfellow ; and one day he took his silk down 
to the city, 
found that 
it weighed 
two or tliree 
ounces, and 
made what 
he thought 
a famous 
bargain in 
selling it. 

I do not re- 
in ember 
now how 
m ii c h h o 
was paid for 
it, but 1 do 

not forget that he brought each of his sisters home a 
little present as an acknowledgment of their help. 
Mine was a small pincushion made to fit into a 
musscl-shcll ; and though long years have passed 
since then, it still has a place in my work-box. 

Next year the silkworm experiment was renewed, 
and, in fact, continued as long as we lived in that 
house. On one occasion we were persuaded to bake, 
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instead of steaming, our cocoons ; but that process 
could hardly be considered a success, as the silk did 
not wind so easily and was not nearly so bright and 
soft as under the original method of trcijtnient. 1 
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believe the reason of this is, that the steam softens 
and dissolves the glutinous matter among the silk, 
while the baking hardens it. Our silk was of a pale 
yellow colour, and the cocoons of middling size. I 
have seen larger as well as smaller ones in my time, 
but they are all the produce of different races. We 
kept half a dozen cocoons unsteamed, so that there 
miglit be a few moths to lay eggs for the next year. 
Father said we could only judge which were the male 


and which were the female ones by weight, as tlic 
latter were the heaviest, and fetched a tiny pair of 
scales out of the family medicine chest, so as to make 
sure about it. We saved three of each, and he told 
us to fix the three heavy ones on one sheet of brown 
paper with a little paste, and the others on another 
sheet in the same manner. The moths were hatched 
about twenty days after the full-grown caterpillars had 
first mounted into the hcatlier to spin; and in due 
lime plenty of eggs were laid on sheets of paper 
placed ready for their accommodation. These sheets 
were hung over a thin line of fine string up in a dry 
attic till spring came round again. 

In after-years, when we no longer had a garden 
containing a mulberry-tree, baby, who had grown into 
big boyhood, kept a few silkworms for his own 
pleasure, which, not knowing the taste of mulberry- 
leaves, grew up on a diet of lettuce ; but a great many 
of them died, and llieir silk appeared to me far from 
superior in quality. 

Tom once had some eggs of a Japanese silkworm 
sent him, with directions to feed the larva: on oak- 
leaves. They were much larger than the ordinaiy 
kind, but liealthy and hardy, and of a green colour, 
'flic cocoon was also of a brighti.sh green outside, 
though the silk was beautifully white within. We 
experienced no difficulty with tliem, and 1 believe it 
is thought that they may one day suticrscdc the mul- 
berry-feeding worms, as they are subject to fewer 
diseases, and oaks are plentiful and grow in large 
numbers much farther north than mulberry-trees, 
though the latter are hardy when once acclimatised, 
as may be seen by those that flourish in the gardens 
of old-fashioned houses in the East-end of London, 
where they were planted long years ago by the French 
families who found refuge on IbiLish soil after tlic 
repeal of the Edict of N antes. 


RECEN'r rROGRESS IN THE CHANNICL ISLANDS. 


F this interesting group of islands 
were a thousand miles distant 
we should perhaps hear more 
about them than we do, but as 
they arc so close to England 
they come to be regarded almost 
as an English county. Yet their 
fortunes and conditions arc very 
distinct, and we find them cKi'i- 
sified by the Board of Trade 
as one of the British colonies. 
Possibly, if Messrs. Pell and 
Road, of the Agricultural Commission, had visited the 
miniature farms of Jersey, Guernsey, and Alderney, 
they might have obtained some practical knowledge, 
as useful as any they acquired in North America; for 
it is a significant fact that the farmers of the Channel 
Islands .are prosperous, while paying five times the 
rent usiiaily paid in England. Another remarkable 
fact is this, that^tVie population has slightly declined 


(being now lower than in i860), and yet the value of 
exported products has risen 72 per cent, in ten years. 
Meantime the number of visitors cvciy year increases, 
not even the oldest inhabitant remembering such an 
influx as there was in tlie last season, Jersey alone 
counting 33 ,ck)o arrivals in two months. 

The whole group of islands has an area of only 
48,300 acres, or half the extent of the Isle of Wight, 
yet it .supports a population of 90,000 souls, showing a 
ratio three or four limes denser than Belgium or 
China. Still, the population is relatively but a handful^ 
and it seems incredible, but is nevertheless shown by 
offici,!! returns, that Great Britain carries on a trade 
of ^1,500,000 annually with the islands, which exceeds 
our commerce with Mexico, Venezuela, Ecuador, or 
Uruguay. Such economists as believe implicitly in 
the “ balance of trade ” would argue that these islands 
arc hastening to bankruptcy, since the aggregate of 
ten years* imports has been 33 pe?; cent. o\'cr the 
exports, viz. : imports, ^8,429,000; exports, ;^6, 35 1,000; 
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surplus iniportb, ^2,078,000. Notwithstanding these 
figures the wealth of Jersey has grown prodigiously, 
and Jersey* holds the same ratio to the whole group 
as regards population, trade, &c., that England does 
to the United Kingdom. But whichever the islands 
you may visit, the inhabitants impress you with their 
thrifty habits and industrious character. The value 
of their exports, which was per inhabitant ten 
years ago, stands now at £S a head— a higher ratio 
than in the United Kingdom. These islanders are 
also among the best customers for English manufac- 
tures, as they consume British merchandise to the 
rate of £g per head, against £y in Australia, 
and ^2 in Canada. Strange to say, they do not 
form one Government, nor possess a united Legisla- 
ture. Jersey has its own Governor and Chambers, 
while those of Guernsey comprehend also the smaller 
islands. Loyalty to the English throne is the ruling 
passion of the people, whose attachment to England 
is greater than any identity of interests with the 
British Empire, so much so that they regard Scotch- 
men or Irishmen as foreigners. Courteous and 
hospitable to all, they have, ncverthclcs.s, a decided 
aversion to Frenchmen, although speaking their 
language ; and so jealous arc they of their rights 
(which are confirmed in numerous charters from 
English kings) that they will not allow an Englishman 
to sit in their Legislature, although, of course, a 
Jerseyman may sit in our House of Commons, the 
same as a Scotchman or a native of London. If we 
arc to judge of their intellectual standing from their 
system of schools and the character of their press, the 
conclusion will be highly favourable. French and 
I'.nglish are taught in most of the schools, and as the 
school-children form 13 per cent, of the population, it 
is not surprising to find that cveryliody can read and 
write. Some of the newspapers arc in French, others 
in English, fully on a level with the papers of English 
provincial towns. But all classes have an unexplained 
repugnance to statistics, the same as in Ireland and 
in certain counties in England, as well as in our own 
colony of Hong- Kong. 

At the first newspaper-office where I called and 
inquired for the editor, I was told that he was never 
visible by day or night, so I judged that he only 
existed in the abstract, or resembled those heavenly 
orbs whose light falls upon the world while them- 
selves are beyond our reach. I then tried a second 
office, and found the publisher, wlio requested me to 
write to the editor, and promised to get me any in- 
formation ; but when I told him that 1 sought after 
statistics, he promptly replied, “They arc the most 
expensive things in Jersey.” He explained to me 
that even to obtain Custom-house returns cost him a 
round sum and much patience. Nothing daunted I 
went to another office, and on my telling the overseer 
that I was a member of the Statistical Society of 
London, in quest of some information from the editor, 
he went behind a screen to confer with his chief, to 
Avhom I heard him say that 1 was “ a member of the 
Secret Society of London." The editor came out to 
look at me with a ^/Isible expression of dread and 


mistrust upon his countenance. 1 hastened to assuic 
him of the innocent nature of my business, adding 
that his colleague of the Express had referred me to 
him as the only likely person in St. Hcliers to know 
about death-rate, vaccination, schools, rural products, 
police, and such general matters. He frankly con- 
fessed to me that he had never thought of such things, 
but he was kind enough to lend me some books con- 
cerning the islands. 

There is, however, an air of prosperity about St. 
Hcliers that speaks as eloquently as blue-books, and 
whether you walk through its bustling streets, in 
which the citizens seem as crowded as in Genoa or 
Cairo, or ascend the hills upon which the delightful 
suburbs are buili, you feel that you are in the midst of 
a thriving people. Tliere is also a degree of refine- 
ment which favourably impresses the visitor, arising 
mainly from the character and habits of these de- 
scendants of the Normans, and in part from the 
circumstance that numbers of well-bred Englishmen, 
especially halfipay officers, have settled with their 
families at St. Hcliers, lending a distinctive mark to 
its society. It is no longer such a cheap place for 
living as it used to be, but it still enjoys a charming 
climate, which makes it as pleasant a winter residence 
as Algeria or the Kiviera, while it is only distant 
eighteen hours from London. The necessaries of life 
arc almost as dear as in England, and rent in the 
suburbs is about the same as at Hammersmith, but 
the taxes arc so small as to be said not to exist. If 
you go inland a couple of miles, you may get a cottage 
or country house very cheap : at Mont TAbb^ I saw a 
very pretty house with a well-kept flower garden to 
let, for which the owner asked me the modest rent of 
fifteen louis-d'or per annum, explaining to me that 
louis-d'or was eqnivalcnl to a pound sterling. 

As the agricultural question was the matter that 
most interested me, 1 walked about the island and 
saw much of the natives, whose homes are like those 
one sees in Sussex or Devonshire. Many of them 
spoke French fairly, but the majority used their own 
dialect, the veritable Languc-d'oui of the Troubadours. 
Their mode of farming is more properly gardening, 
the extent of tlie farms rarely exceeding ten vergccs, 
or four and a half acres English. A farm of this size 
Avill sell for £^00^ one-half of the price being usually 
paid in cash, the rest in mortgage certificates, which 
latter are as much A'alued as Consols. The ordinary 
rent is from two to three pounds the vergee, say £$ to ' 
£y per acre. Apples and potatoes arc the principal 
crops, but there is also a good deal of land under 
artificial pastures. Seaweed, which the natives call 
“ vraic,” is used for manure, generally in its natural 
slate, and less freriucntly in the form of ashes. The 
soil is fertile, yielding four or five tons of potatoes to 
the acre, and as these come in early they command 
such prices at Covent Garden Market that it is not 
uncommon for this crop to realise £go an acre. 
Orchards arc, perhaps, still more the objects of 
attention, the trees bending down under the weight of 
fruit, while the absence of high walls or formidable 
fences shows the respect for property thy 'prevails. 
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Small as is the island, it counts 15,000 cows and 
horbes, and exports 2,000 head of cattle yearly, for the 
most part to England. The animals are never allowed 
tv) go loose when grassing, and on my asking a native 
the reason for tethering them, he told me the pasture 
\v:u so rich that cattle would burst if not tied ; but I 
lea I ned from another that the land was in this way able 
to carry four times as many animals as it would if they 
were not tethered. According to the Jersey blue-book 
the area under pasture is 9,400 acres, under grain 
8,100, and orchards and kitchen gardens 8,800 acres, 
leaving a balance of only 2,410 acres as barren land. 
Most of the flowers and shrubs of English hot-houses 
grow in the open air, and among the climbing 
plants on the fronts of houses, I noticed a crimson 
one resembling the Santa Rita so common in 
Paraguay. The kitchen gardens arc remarkable for a 
species of cabbage ten feet high, the tuft of leaves on 
the top giving it the appearance of a palm-tree. In no 
other part of Europe has the tenure of land varied so 
little in the past ten centuries. There are still the 
twelve parishes, as in the Norman epoch, each of 
which was originally marked out into twenty farms, 
which accounts for the term “ vingtaine,” still in use. 
But instead of 240 there are now about 1,000 farms, or 
perhaps more, the total rural population numbering 
500 families. As the grain-crop seldom exceeds 

300.000 bushels, it is always necessary to import some, 
while the exports usually consist of 100,000 bushels of 
potatoes, 140,000 bushels of apples and other fruit, 

60.000 gallons of cider, and 250,000 lbs. of butter. 
The natives have such a high opinion of their 
breed of cattle, that any cows imported must be 
killed within ten days. Nevertheless, these Jersey 
cows have a sorry appearance, placed beside our 
Durham short-horns. There is at present some de- 
mand for them from the United States, and I saw a 
man shipping a dozen for New York, for which he 
told me that he received only £ 1 1 per head, but it is 
true they were not full-grown. The number of horses 
lias declined one-third in ten years, which is probably 
a result of the increased area under kitchen-gardens. 

There arc no paupers or “workhouses” in the 
island, nor any sign of drunkenness, idleness, improvi- 
dence, or misery. The inhabitants are well-fed, well- 
clad, well-housed, reminding the traveller of the aspect 
and condition of the French colonists in Algeria. Not 
even in England can you find a belter system of high- 
rf-oads ; these date from the time of General Don, who 
was Governor in 1810, and constructed the three 
“grandes routes,” from which the ‘‘ chemins vicinalcs” 
branch off in all directions. The maintenance of the 
highways forms as prominent an item in the budget 
of Jersey as the cost of a standing army in any of the 
great nations of Europe. Thus all kinds of market- 


produce can be promptly forwarded to St. Heliers for 
shipment to England ; and this at once suggests the 
idea that we could raise apples and potatoes as well in 
Kent, Surrey, or Sussex as they do in the Channel 
Islands. 

It is the custom to praise the scenery of Jersey, and 
possibly an untravelled Londoner might find much to 
admire, but the case is different if your eye has grown 
familiar with the snow-peaks of the Andes, if you have 
wanderdd for months through Brazilian forests, if you 
have explored the lovely valleys of Mount Atlas, or 
gazed upon every point of beauty, from Paraguay to the 
Pyramids. Therefore I can only say that some of the 
green lanes arc very pretty, and that Mont Orgucil is a 
noble ruin — the most interesting object in the island. 
F rom its ivy-covered battlements you can see the tower 
of Coulances Cathedral, in Normandy ; and if you de- 
sire to evoke historical reminiscences, you have but to 
summon the steel-clad warriors who paid fealty to 
King John at tlie g.ite of the castle, or the chivalrous 
Dc Carteret, who refused to yield up this stronghold 
unless to his lawful sovereign, when every town and 
fortress in Great Britain had surrendered to Cromwell. 

If time permitted, I should have liked to visit the 
other islands, but they do not seem to progress like 
Jersey. In fact, Alderney has declined one-third 
in population since i860, and Guernsey is stationary in 
many respects, although its grapes arc deservedly com- 
ing into more repute. Alderney is so small (barely 2,ooC^ 
acres) that the cows arc being transferred to the Isle 
of Wight, where numerous dairy-farms are now being 
established, to supply the London market. Sark has 
500 inhabitants, who are considered very skilful boat- 
men, and licnn counts fifteen families. There are 
still two smaller islands, Brechou and jethou, about 
forty acres area, which are each inhabited by a single 
family. 

Although the products of the Channel Islands 
increase every year, the population shows a tendency 
to diminish, as the people arc so much over-crowded. 
The excess of females is 25 per cent., according to 
the last census, or six times greater than the average 
in Europe, which is doubtless caused by the number 
of Jerscymcii eng.^ged in seafaring all over the globe. 
For many years, also, a good number of emigrants 
from these islands have settled in Brazil and the River 
Plate Republics as ship-chandlers and outfitters, accu- 
mulating large fortunes by their toil and thrift. Jersey- 
men were, moreover, the first colonists of the Falkland 
Islands, when annexed to Great Britain in 1832, and to 
them is due the great business of sheep-farming, now 
so prosperous in that colony. In fine, Jerseymen are 
wonderfully successful, at home or abroad, and the 
actual condition of the Channel Islands may afford 
much food for reflection by political economists. 

M. G. Mulhall, F.S.S. 
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HOW TO BEGIN THE STUDY OF GEOLOGY. 


ERE are two 
ways of com- 
mencing to 
learn any of 
the natu- 
ral history 
sciences, of 
which the 
study of rocks 
and fossils is 
one, or rather 
several com- 
bined. The 
first is to buy 
a text-book, 
and begin at 
the first page, 
following the 
teacher step 

by step, and from time to time examining in a 
museum the specimens described or figured in the 
pages of the volume. If the young student live 
in a large city he may follow out this method, or 
if he seek the aid of a teacher he will undoubtedly 
be compelled to adopt the routine indicated. And 
in its way it is not unadvisablc. But it has just this 
drawback: that very frequently the learner is dis- 
couraged at the beginning by hearing of objects and of 
phenomena which he cannot by any possibility see ; 
while, if he live in the country, or in a small town, 
he may read about scores of fossils, rocks, and 
minerals which he may never have the remotest 
chance of seeing. Of course, I do not take into 
account the very probable contingency of the youthful 
tyro, after the first flush of enthusiasm is over, con- 
tenting himself with looking simply at the pictures, 
and not taking the trouble of going to examine their 
prototypes in the cabinets of the public or private 
collections to which he has access. Nothing is more 
common than for an ^xaminer to find a “student'' 
describing with surprising glibness some object on 


paper, and then staring in dumb despair when the 
specimen itself is put before him. Such an individual 
will never become a geologist, for it is evident he 
does not possess the necessary enthusiasm, nor is 
endowed with that genius which “consists in the 
capacity for taking pains.” We may, therefore, at 
once put him out of the field, in discussing how best 
to begin learning of what the ground we tread on 
is made. 

The other method, though not commended to those 
who have to face an examination, is the better, the 
more frequent, and the natural way. In brief, with- 
out any serious intention of ever going very far, 
one often begins to be a geologist before he hardly 
knows the meaning of the term. The student who 
starts under the docile guidance of a text-book, be it 
LycII, Page, Donney, Skcrtchlcy, Davies, Gcikie, Jukes, 
Green, or any of the numerous others — which, it makes 
really very little difference — goes through a regularly 
graduated course of lessons. He is taught, first of all, 
that geology is “derived from two Greek words 
signifying the earth, and a discourse ; " and, this awe- 
inspiring bit of etymology mastered, that its scope 
is so-and-so — information not at all calculated to 
animate the timorous adventurer into a new intellec- 
tual world. The later chapters will initiate him into 
the classification of rocks — the figure of the earth — the 
theories as to its primitive condition and its internal 
fluidity. Stratified and unstratified beds will, or ought 
to, become familiar to him ; while “ faults,” “ dykes,’' 
“dip,” “strike,” “cleavage,” “foliation,” “synclinals” 
and “anticlinals,” “conformability ” and “unconform- 
ability,” will all assort their right to be understood. 
Before he is permitted to know anything about the 
rocks themselves, he will be shown in an ofif-hand 
patronising way how they were made. Denudation, and 
all the forces at work illustrative of geological change, 
including metamorphism, allotropism, and isomor- 
phism, will be discussed in many chapters or lectures, 
before he even puts his foot on the lowest rung of <he 
geological ladder which begins with the Laurentian 
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. Rocks of the Palccozoic Epoch, and ends with the 
surface deposits of the Quatemian period, or that in 
which we ourselves are living. Now undoubtedly, if 
the beginner survive this programme, he will have 
run the chance of imbibing a very large amount of cut> 
and-dried knowledge at second hand ; and if he have, 
in addition, taken care not only to read about these 
things but also to have seen them and handled them, 
and, if possible, dug some of the objects out for 
himself, he will be a better-informed and presumably 
a more useful member of society by the time he 
linishes the volume than when he bought it. 

But for one person who has the resolution to 
undergo this course of intellectual treatment, or nut to 
break down before he is lialf-way through it, there 
are scores who know a great deal about rocks before— 
as was the case with a man afterwards eminent in 
the science — knowing that there are books describing 
all that he has laboriously, if crudely, found out for 
himself. A railway is being made in his neighbour- 
hood, and in examining one of the cuttings his 
curiosity is excited by the alternations of the beds 
of rock laid bare — coal, dark slaty-looking layers of 
shale, sandstone, and limestone, lie picks up bits of 
the refuse, and finds impressed on the rocks the 
loveliest sculptured ferns, the glistening agate-like 
scales of what arc undoubtedly armoured fishes, or 
the broken stems of the stalked starfishes of former 
days, known as encrinites. He is anxious to know 
more about them, and very soon finds his way into 
a bookseller’s shop, which ends in his buying a 
text-book. 

He eagerly searches for the required information — 
at first like a man groping in the dark— or, rather, like a 
person listening to a strange tongue of which he has 
only acquired a few words. But the book puts him 
in the way of still more information, and teaches him 
to look for things which his untrained eye would have 
passed over. He returns to his cutting, and examines 
everything with fresh interest, and soon he begins 
examining, and perhaps roughly sketching what he 
sees in the note-book which should be the inseparable 
companion of every one who would gain accurate 
knowledge, or practise himself in the art of observing 
narrowly. In the course of the day he will learn 
much about bedding — he will notice that some of the 
rocks which he has seen in the quarry or cutting arc 
tilted up, or even bent, or so disturbed by some agent 
acting on them from below, that they lie to each 
other like the two sides of a sloping roof ; or, he may 
notice that through the centre of the beds there shoots 
a spur of some darker and harder rock without any 
trace of bedding, which has evidently once been 
molten, and has indurated or altered the softer 
bedded rock on either side of it. All this he jots 
down in his note-book, and he transfers to his bag 
specimens of each of the rocks. On his way home he 
will doubtless puzzle out for himself much of what he 
has seen, and the more he tries to do so the better it 
will be, as a mental gymnastic, and for his future 
prQgrcs,s in the science. Of course, on referring his 
conjectures to son'.c one able to solve them, or going 


to^his book to see what he can learn about them, he 
will find that in many cases he has been entirely 
wrong— though it does not always follow that the 
litera scripta are correct, for geology is a progressive 
science. However, for the present, the tyro may 
safely follow the words of his book with implicit 
confidence. Before he takes his next excursion, he 
will find that without knowing it he has learned, in a 
manner he will never forget, a great deal about “ strati- 
fication” and “stratified rocks,” about “plutonic” 
and “eruptive^’ rocks, “trap,” “metamorphosis,” 
“ synclin.il ” and “ anticlinal,” “ dip,” “ strike,” and 
perhaps “ foliation,” and “ faults.” And here, at 
once, let me say that the student, so far from being 
frightened by what at first looked like hard words, 
will speedily be almost too fond of using them ; for he 
will discover that they are easier to remember than 
the cumbrous English equivalents, and that in pre- 
cision, euphony, and “handiness,” they meet all the 
purposes for which they were devised. The learner 
will also find that he has to deal with many objects 
which liave no “common name,” for the simple 
reason that they never struck the eye of those who 
use common words. Our ordinary vocabuLary wa:i 
devised to express ideas or to describe facts and 
objects with which we daily come in contact, but 
when w'e begin to deal with science we meet with 
principles and appearances for which we require to 
devise new words, just as when the traveller goes into 
a new country he does not apply to the rivers, 
mountains, and lakes he finds the same names that 
were .appropriated to those in the land which (he 
left. 

Thus, the beginner having acquired these facts 
finds the acquisition of others greatly simplified, and 
though the case-hardened writers of books may scorn 
the suggestion of such ignorance, is animated with .a 
personal interest in the new science, as he daily learns 
that he can discover in the great book of the earth what 
he hitherto half believed was only confined to the pages 
of the printed ones on his shelves at home. Take 
another case : if the young student live in the north, 
he will not long have learned to spell out first lessons 
in the reading-book of the rock befora he notices on 
the surface of some hard, exposed knoll, most probably 
of whinstone, a number of longitudinal or confused 
grooves or scratches. These he will most likely find 
repeated on many other rocks in the same district, 
and most generally following a certain determinate plan. 
Working out the problem for himself, he may be long 
before he strikes on anything like the real explanation. 
But when he finally refers to his books for information^ 
and finds th.'it ancient ice passing over these rocks, 
or icebergs depositing the great scattered or “ perched 
blocks” of stone, entirely different from any in the 
immediate neighbourhood, have been the cause of 
these scratches, he will be in a better position to 
understand the soundness of the theory, and ablp to 
read with an interest and intelligence the account of 
the “glacial period,” and the “glacial deposits ” with 
their arctic shells, which will naturally form the next 
part of his geological study at '4ome. Such examples 
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of how the beginner may gradually obtain an 
elementary knowledge of the geology of his own 
neighbourhood, and of the general principles of the 
science, might be multiplied to any extent, but these 
instances may suffice as samples. In short, there is 
not a rock, a quarry, a sand-pit, a sinking for a coal- 
pit or a well, a railway cutting, a sea-cliff, a mountain 
glen, a Hver-bed, a wall, the stone of a house, the 
** metal ” for the road, the gravel of the garden walk, 
or the endless strange fossils, with their strange 
liistory, which might not, to the intelligent and 
moderately persevering student, convey such lessons 
in the science as those which Canon Kingsley has so 
charmingly told in his “ Town Geology.” The great 
thing is, to use a familiar phrase, not to “ put the cart 
before the horse.'* Don’t be able to talk fluently of 
what you have only read about. Always try to see the 
object itself, and go gradually from the familiar to 
the less familiar, until you are brought up — we shall 
not say standing, but modestly diffident before the 
unknown. Throw nothing a.side until everything 
knowable about it is known, and never be sparing of 
your legs, for if you gain little knowledge by a long 
walk, you have at least fortified your body while 
endeavouring to strengthen your mind. Above all, 
as Charles Dickens used to impress on his younger 
literary brethren, “ don’t be condescending,’* for you 
will find that, after all, the meanest bit of rock, the 
most seemingly insignificant sea-worn pebble, embodies 
within or upon it problems, the solution of which re- 
quires sager heads and more learning than even that of 
the most persevering beginner in geological science. 

Patience is requisite, and it is also well not to be 
too ambitious. First let the beginner know his own 
neighbourhood thoroughly, and then he will find th.at 
the acquaintance of another comes to him very easily ; 
just as the traveller who makes himself familiar with 
one province of an empire, finds that he sooner masters 
the peculiarities of the others than if he had visited 
them with only a smattering knowledge of any part 
of the country. To attain the local knowledge is now 
much less difficult than it once was. Not only are 
good geological text-books far more plentiful than 
publishers desire, but the researches of local geolo- 
gists, and above all of the officers of the Govern- 
ment Geological Survey, have provided excellent 
maps and descriptions of nearly every part of the 
kingdom. The beginner ought early in his studies to 
provide himself with the sheet and accompanying 
memoir** relating to his district, and after he has once 
become fairly familiar with the language of the science, 
to try and follow out all the facts mentioned in it. 
The works of the local geologist will of course be 
easily a$certaincd on the spot, and the local bookseller 


can^ no doubt, also obtain the publications of the Geo- 
logical Survey, which, it may be added, though not 
expensive, are somewhat dear. If, however, there is 
any difficulty, the agent in London (Stanford, Charing 
Cross) can supply them. On the map the limits 
of each “ formation ** will be shown by colours, and 
‘‘sections,” or more or less problematical cuttings 
across country will also be engraved on it. The 
student should, first of all, by examining the “out-crop ’* 
of rocks at the surface, and availing himself of the 
glimpses which quarries, sea-cHfls, railway cuttings, 
river-banks, borings, and such like under-the-surface 
peeps afford, make a “section” for himself, and 
then test the exactitude of it by comparing it with 
that on the Survey map. To collect is intuitive to 
mankind, and accordingly it is needless to counsel the 
student about collecting, or how best to form a 
museum, as his text-book will doubtless contain 
sufficient hints to start him into this department of 
his new hobby. A cabinet, which may be a press or 
a box with shelves, is always much too soon filled, 
but it is also easy enough to throw or give away the 
bad specimens as better ones arc found, and so long 
as it is not filled simply by purchases, or by specimens 
about which the learner does not trouble himself 
to learn anything, the collecting mania is a valuable 
and even an indispensable adjunct to the course of 
study which has been all too briefly sketched out. 
It ought perhaps to be added that, while abjuring 
the silver hammer and chisel, an exception must be 
made in favour of one of the little typical collections 
of rocks, fossils, and minerals which are sold by 
dealers whose names can be found in the advertise- 
ment pages of the scientific journals. To a student 
at a distance from a museum these arc especially 
valuable, and arc indeed essential if an accurate 
knowledge of minerals is to be acquired. The only 
danger of such a collection is that the student, having 
once learned this easy way of making a museum, 
is apt to travel the royal road much too frequently. 
The “ philosophical instrument makers ” have devised 
endless more or less useless apparatus, which will soon . 
enough be brought to the beginner’s notice; but, at 
first, a text-book, a hammer, a chisel, a stout bag, 
and perhaps, in addition to a note-book and pencil, a 
little bottle of acid, to determine whether a rock has 
lime in it or not, arc all that is necessar>' ; while the 
beginner who has an earnest desire to learn, is 
gifted with a fair intellect and a reasonably stout 
resolution, and is not afflicted with more than the 
average laziness of the species, may be certain before 
many months have passed to have acquired a large 
amount of geological knowledge, and experienced a 
corresponding degree of the loftiest enjoyment. 
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CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT, 

rfe PRING is approaching tardily, but the shops are 
nevertheless busy with their preparations, and we 
Cj^ are beginning to learn what is likely to be worn 
when warmth and sunshine are once more with 
us. Neutral-tinted woollen goods are best for spring 
wear, and English materials are considerably lowered 
in price. Fancy beiges, striped wool beiges, and 
armure melange beige are all to be bought in the best 
London shops for less than eighteen-pence a yard. 
There is a novelty in the stripes, which are darker 
than the rest of the material and shaded. Manu- 
facturers have a very apparent difficulty in discovering 
novelties, and they ring the changes in the matter of 
design on stripes and sprigs and fancy weaving. Stras- 
burg cloth illustrates the last-named, for it resembles 
corduroy, without the plushcd surface. A new tweed 
is called “ Drap de Coblentz,” and is sold in prunes 
and grenats, as well as in drabs and browns andrgreyi|. 
The newest shade of all is a terra-cotta brown, of 
which there are several varieties, shading from brown 
to red, and quite original. Cream has been brought 
out in a darker tone, and reds from claret to cardinal 
promise to be as fashionable during our summer, if we 
have any, as last season. 

But to return to the new materials, I would warmly 
recommend to those who want a durable fabric, which 
drapes well, the somewhat novel casimir, also fould 
cloths, both soft in texture, and intended to be made up 
alone, with no admixture of materials. 1 hear on all sides 
that the best dressmakers will this year make short 
costumes, at all events of one stuff only, and that the 
most elegant dresses for walking and visiting are to be 
made in satin mcrveilleux, which recalls the satinettes 
of fifty years ago, only by no means so good ; very soft, 
very silky, and made in admirable colourings — ^browns 
of the rich snuff-red, peacock, petunia, seal-brown, 
and other very useful hues. 

Stockingnette, Jersey cloth, and all the long list of 
materials which yield to the figure, have suggested the 
new Cotelettc, which with the same stocking-woven 
surface yet does not stretch. Bagnouse is plain like 
llama, only firmer and a decided improvement on it. 
The fancy Bagnouse has an Oriental stripe in coloured 
silk, woven in loosely ; indeed, in fancy goods the 
materials are all more loosely woven. 

I fear that no Frenchwoman would allow that 
English taste is improving, though the English people 
originate many styles and fashipns instead of going to 
France for them. One of theyEnglish modes is the 
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introduction of loose tinsel threads as stripes and 
squares on woollen goods. They are tawdry to look 
at and wear badly, the tinsel rubbing off. All 
dresses of fan^py materials are this year sold with 
borderings to match, which are intended to be used 
for trimmings, and many dresses in silk, wool, and 
cotton have been prepared with the old-fashioned 
bordered flounces, which readers of middle age will 
remember as worn in their youth. 

Many of the new stripes are of the herring-bone 
character, and a feature in the stuff dresses is an inter- 
weaving of tiny silk thread dots all over the material. 
None of these stuffs, in my opinion, equals the good 
French l^eige Rayd, or the Drap d’Ostende, which is 
very close-woven and always in plain self-tints. Made 
up with the simple good taste of a Frenchwoman, and 
only a few looped bow’s of ribbon here and there, 
they make the best of travelling and useful costumes. 

The cotton dresses continue to be characterised by 
great beauty of design. The patterns are borrowed 
largely from Japan, and cover the fabrics well. They 
are either floral or geometric, the colours closely 
blended, the contrasts in no case glaring. Here and 
there, for f^te dresses, Pompadour sprigs in light 
colours will make most charming costumes, and they 
are sold with parasols and other accessories to match. 
All these dresses will be made short, the figured 
mingled with plain self-colours, and much betrimmed 
with lace; indeed, they arc so dressy-lookinfe as on 
many full-dress occasions to take the place of silk. 

Bridesmaids’ dresses generally present difficulties. 
At the present moment, grenat or ruby dresses and 
cream skirts are the most popular, plush or velvet being 
the favourite material in the grenat and ruby, and in 
nine cases out of ten a muff hangs at the side, made of 
the same mixture. Occasionally the routine is reversed : 
the jackets, or rather coat-bodices, are cream, the 
skirts red ; and at a large and fashionable wedding 
recently, half the number of bridesmaids wore red 
skirts, half peacock. It is not at all necessary now 
that the whole bevy should be dressed alike. Some- 
times they are totally dissimilar. Occasionally each two 
wear different colours. Cream trimmed with gold lacc 
forms a charming mixture. Sometimes an attempt is 
made to revive old styles, and among the most success- 
ful of late were some dresses of satin and Spanish 
lace, with high collars and Mary Stuart caps and veils. 
Frequently now the first bridesmaid dresses quite 
differently from the others— in cream, while the rest are 
in colours^ anU so on. Peacock in rich brocaded 
velvet has found favour for bridesmaids’ dresses during 
the winter, but is too-heavy for the spring.* Sapphire- 
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blue satin merveilleux, 
trimmed with plush, is 
certainly prettier ; and 
Gainsboro’ hats are uni- 
versally worn for brides- 
maids. There existed 
formerly a prejudice 
against green, but that 
seems to be quite over- 
come, and myrtlc-grcen 
is often worn ; and now- 
a-days you see black 
satins and velvets at 
every wedding, which 
would never have been 
heard of some years 
Bronze and old 
salmon-pink and 
ruby— these arc both 
favourite mixtures. Bas- 
kets of flowers replace 
bouquets, and the bride- 
groom presents the 
bridesmaids with every- 
thing, from fans, bangles, 
brooches, to bracelets, 
photo-books, or jewelled 
bouquet-holders. 

Women are beginning to turn their attention 
far more than ever to the art of dressmaking, and in 
London many facilities are offered to them. There 
are several good establishments where practical in- 
struction is given in fitting and taking patterns, 
and at the Ladies’ Dressmaking Association in 
Somerset Street, Portman Square, the whole mys- 
tery is taught from the 
simplest beginnings to 
the end of the chapter, 
viz., the final trimmings, 
A winter or so ago, an 
association of ladies 
anxious to promote the 
welfare of those less 
fortunate than them- 
selves, had a teacher 
over from Germany who 
gave lessons in various 
jiarts of the metropolis, 
but the good intentions 
filled unaccountably. 
The Dressmaking Asso- 
ciation is, however, more 
fortunate, and musters a 
goodly throng oflcarncrs.' 
The instructions com- 
bine embroidery, and a 
vast quantity of very 
admirable work has been 
wrought by the pupils — 
embroideries in silk and 
satin which few of the 
shops could have pro- 
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duced. This winter several unknown furs have 
come to the fore, and are pleasant wear in the 
March winds—for instance, Kolcnsky, from an 
animal of that name found in North America. 
It is used for muffs and trimmings, but being 
of a dull tawny yellow naturally, it is tipped, *>., 
the long hairs are dyed or painted dark brown, to 
represent beaver. It has often taken the place of 
opossum and natural racoon, the latter by far the most 
durable of the three. Nutria is another unfamiliar 
fur, and is the Skin of the Caypore, a South Australian 
animal, and is often called Nutria beaver. Its chief 
use is for gloves and jackets, and it is dyed brown. 

Curious mixtures prevail in dress, t saw the other 
day a jabot of fur covered entirely with flowers, for 

ladies of fashion affect 
the wearing of flowers 
greatly just now, espe- 
cially those that cost 
a good sum of money. 
A long wreath of 
closely-set hyacinth, 
camellias, &c., is fre- 
quently worn on the 
bodice, from the throat 
to the edge of the 
jacket. 

Another extrava- 
gance is in stockings, 
which are most ela- 
borately embroidered 



Fig. i. 


or open- worked ; plain colours only arc worn. Fur- 
edged boots have been adopted not only by skaters, 
but by country walkers, and the warmth produced about 
the ankle make's the foot considerably warmer too. 

A word, however, with regard to the putting away 
of fur articles. Boxes lined with zinc and made of 
camphor-wood are the best receptacles, but these do 
not come within the reach of every one. Those who 
are not so favoured should pack away everything they 
can in large boxes lined with a linen sheet, and well 
covered with Persian moth pow’der and powdered 
camphor ; also on the tops of the furs or woollen goods, 
when packed in, another sprinkling of the same com- 
pounds, folding the sheet well over, and fastening the 
box securely, so that no air can get to them. It is well 
to remember that the eggs are laid in May and June, 
and that they are hatched in fifteen days, when the 
moths at once begin their depredations. Nothing should 
be put away without being thordijghly dusted. Furs 
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should be beaten with a small whip and hung in the 
air till all fear of moth-eggs is over. The fumes of 
tobacco or sulphur will kill the moth even when it 
has made some way into the material. Almost any 
strongly-smelling substance will keep moths away. 
Pepper, camphor, carbolic acid, arsenic, or alum 
will poison the larvae. Care is necessary that nothing 
be put away damp, as damp breeds moths readily, and 
there are few things more destructive. Clothes vreU 
cared for last just twice as long, and look well to the 
end. Now, however, is the time to begin to think of 
new ones, fqjr the spring sunshine shows up all 
defects. 

The illustration at the opening of this chapter 
gives two promenade costumes suitable for early 
spring wear. The lady who is making purchases has 
donned a new costume of the novel casimir in terra- 
cotta red ; but fould cloth, or “ Drap de Coblentz,” may 
be substituted for casimir, if a thicker material be 
required. The jacket bodice forms slight paniers on 
the hips. The fringe that edges the draperies on the 
skirt is chenille of two shades of terra-cotta red, and 
the bows corresponding in colour may be either satin 
or velvet. The Mother Hubbard bonnet is brown 
satin, with a gay bird at the side ; the wide strings are 
tied with loops only, no ends being visible. 

'Fhe lady who is posting a letter wears a demi- 
saison mantle in brown brochd satin, trimmed with 
feather bordering in a lighter shade of the same colour; 
the cord and tassels arc light brown chenille. The 
bonnet is brochd satin ; the strings and feathers 
should match the dress beneath the mantle. This is 
a carriage or visiting toilette, as the train is demi- 
long. 

In the second group there arc two sisters, likewise 
in out-door apparel. The cider one wears a costume 


of the new dark blue Cotelctte, trimmed with plaid 
surah, the colours of the checked pattern being red 
and pale blue. This surah is used for collarette, 
bordering to the Jacket, and for flounce on the under- 
skirt. The balayeusc is red foulard ; the hat is dark 
blue velvet, with pale blue shaded feathers, and a 
small red wing in front. The younger sister’s costume 
is in natural-coloured beige cloth, with cardinal plush 
crossway bands ; the silk stockings match the plush, 
and cardinal red appears again in the Granny bonnet 
and sash. The seated figure below the sisters is in a 
dark green satin mcrveilleux Princessc robe with gold 
trimmings. The hat-shaped bonnet, also, velvet, has 
a gold-bordered brim and a shaded feather, the latter 
the colour of the Ciloirc dc Dijon rose. 

Lastly, there .arc three figures in outline drawing, 
illustrating in-door toilettes. The young lady with a 
vase of flowers in her hand (Fig. 2) wears a dress of 
Bagnousc with woven chessboard bordering. The 
plastron is satin mcrveilleux gathered at regular in- 
tervals, and plaited satin is also introduced alter- 
nately with Bagnousc for the skirt. 

The figure contemplating a picture through her eye- 
glass (Fig. i) wears a dress of brochd and plain mate- 
rial, the brochc fichu being edged with deep chenille 
fringe. The bodice is pointed back and front, and in 
the short skirt the two fabrics arc skilfully combined. 

The figure feeding her bird (Fig. 3) wears a stalely 
dcmi-long dress of plain satin mcrveilleux and brochc 
satin, the latter being used for revers, pockets, cuffs, and 
train. The fringe round the train is chenille. These 
youthful wearers adopt the fashion of short curly hair, 
eminently becoming to fresh young faces. It will be 
seen that the new materials described in the early 
portion of this chat arc all utilised in making the 
dresses here illustrated. 



ON WARMTH AND SUNSHINE AND LIGHT. 

BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


Y friend Griggs is somewhere on the other 
side of sixty. He docs not mind that 
bit. He would not even be angry if 
you called him an old fogey ; but 
there is so very little fog about the 
man that if you did make any such remark, you 
would be bound to feel ashamed of yourself almost 
as soon a$ you had spoken. Griggs is a beautiful 
and well-preserved specimen of the class of men 
who while enjoying the good things of this world 


j as they should be enjoyed, nevertheless lead regular 
lives, and do not take nor require medicine of 
any kind more than about once in sixteen years, 
and who, being healthy, have not the slightest wish 
to live for ever in the world. Indeed, I believe that, 
getting old to such men as Griggs is rather a pleasant 
sensation than otherwise ; life’s busy, bustling day 
is near its close, the sun is setting pleasantly enougji 
with promise of a bright to-morrow, and they— -why, 
they are nearing their rest. I do not see many signs of 
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age about friend Griggs, however : he scores at cricket 
where he used to bowl, and he is not so supple on the 
icc as he once vvas ; he calls fellows of forty “ you 
youngsters,’* and prefixes any amount of stories with 
When I was a young man ; ” but Griggs is as hard 
as steel for all that, and so may my reader be when he 
reaches sixty. It seems, if we are to believe Griggs,* 
that everything is changed since he was a boy ; and 
‘‘ everything” includes the weather. There are no real 
cold winters now, he will tell you, but surely my frost- 
numbed fingers attest to the contrary, for hardly 
can they clutch the quill, and if I hold them to 
the fire 1 shall have digital paralysis, with a lively 
hope of subsequent chilblains. No old-fashioned win- 
ters — and yet the window-panes frozen into lacework, 
and half an inch of ice on the morning tub ! No real 
winter — and the snow — but there! I’ll desist, for this is 
an article on warmth and light, and not on cold ; but 
here is something which I must mention, something 
fiom which the youngest of us may learn a lesson. In 
October last, winter came down upon us like a thunder- 
clap ; only the week before its arrival we were wonder- 
ing at the brightness and clemency of the weather, or 
complaining of the noon-day heat ; then we awoke 
one morning, and as soon as we peeped from behind 
the blinds, wc drew back, rubbed our eyes, and then 
looked again. Yes, there was no mistake about it, the 
ground was white with snow, and the Hakes fell thick 
and fast. A change had come o’er the spirit of the 
scene, and summer was dead : a change, and so sud- 
den a change, too. The latest llowers in the garden, 
that thought they were going to bloom for ever, bent 
their heads and died ; birds that only a day previously 
had been singing in the gladsome sunshine suddenly 
became mute ; the swallows fled, and the lapwings 
too ; and here I tell you of a stranger thing that 
happened in one of the best-wooded counties in 
England — Berkshire to wit. Everybody knows and 
admires the sturdy English oak ; its very name 
seems associated with strength and longevity, and 
yet hundreds of those “ green-robed senators of 
mighty woods” stand at the present moment muti- 
lated, dying, or dead, silent witnesses to the power for 
evil that lies in a sudden change from warmtli to cold. 
The leaves had not fallen when the snow came on, the 
acorns clung in thousands to every tree, and thus, 
laden with leaves and fruit, brittle with frost, and 
borne down by the weight of the snow, the top 
branches snapped, fell on those beneath, which in 
their turn broke and" fell, till the tree became a wreck. 
The moral is this : sudden changes of temperature, 
whether from warmth to cold or vice ve7'sd, are inimi- 
cal to life, even to the life of the sturdy o;ik. 

Now, to all warm-blooded animals the total absence 
of heat and light means the cessation of the power to 
exist, and so long as we can maintain our bodies at an 
equable temperature, so long do we enjoy perfect 
health, and not for a minute longer. That is my text 
to-day, and I will now try to enlarge upon it in a way 
that may prove of use to those who believe in the 
proverb, “ f’orewarned— forearmed.” 

There, is no animal in the world, that I know of, born 


into the world in a state of greater helplessness than 
the human infant, and none more dependent upon 
artificial means to keep up the animal heat. It is not 
actually born blind, like a dog or cat ; at all events, a 
child’s eyes are open from birth, although I doubt 
much that they are of any intrinsic use to him, for the 
first month at least ; but the human baby would very, 
very soon succumb to the cold if not protected. This 
is proved by the fact that a very much larger propor- 
tion of children die during the winter than during the 
summer months, although as regards the mortality of 
the young and the middle-aged there is very little differ- 
ence between those seasons. The older a child gets, 
the better it becomes able to resist cold, but— and I 
would that mothers would bear this well in mind — not 
until a boy or girl is well into his or her teens should 
fostering warmth be looked upon otherwise than as 
a friend, or cold otherwise than as a deadly foe. 
Children in the cradle arc seldom or never neglected 
by parents among the middle or upper classes, but it is 
when a child begins to run about, and is able to go out 
of doors, that mistakes me made about the clothing, 
which often lead to speedily fatal illnesses, or sow the 
seeds of future ailments, which render life a misery 
and a burden, that can be only laid down at the portals 
of the tomb. Instead of studying warmth and com- 
fort in the clothing of their children, thousands—nay, 
millions of mothers study only fashion. I speak 
advisedly, for 1 have proof of what I aver every day of 
my life. 

It is not my province to tell iny lady readers how to 
cut the patterns for their children’s dresses, or evqfn 
to choose the material from which to make them ; but 
as a medical man it is my duty to remind them that the 
child who is clothed sufficiently warmly, and clothed 
cleanly and neatly, is far better dressed than one 
whose dress shows it to be a victim to a votaress 
of fashion. The one has a chance of turning out a 
healthy man and a useful member of society, the other 
has not. 

Old people are apt to complain of their blood run- 
ning cold in their veins ; they, like children, have a 
difficulty in maintaining the animal heat, and presently 
1 shall have a word of comfort to whisper to them, 
which they may do well to listen to. 

Meanwhile regarding the young — those who arc 
between the ages of ten and twenty— I have to say 
that, with no desire to advise them to be over- 
clothed, and thus made hot-housc plants of, too much 
attention cannot be paid to keeping them w&rmly 
clad. Cold is so fatal to the young, warmth is 
life itself ; cold retards the building-up of the tissues 
of bone and muscle, warmth encourages it ; cold inter- 
feres with the due performance of the functions of the 
skin, throws extra work on the liver and kidneys, and 
blunts the nervous energy of the brain itself; warmth 
has altogether a contrary effect. 

Some parents labour under the erroneous impres- 
sion that they are making their children hardy by 
allowing them to expose themselves to the deleterious 
effects of the absence of warmth. To maintain 
the animal heat in the young il^^is not necessary that 
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the clothing should be heaped upon them, nor that 
they be carefully made prisoners of in-doors, whenever 
the day is chill or winds blow high. The clothing 
should be light rather than heavy— light and protec- 
tive ; and material should be studied, not the amount. 

Not only young people but middle-aged as well, to 
say nothing of those who are old and full of years, 
should wear some kind of flannel underclothing all the 
year round ; though if 1 must make an exception of the 
former, let me advise them that flannel be worn in 
winter and silk in summer ; and this I mean to refer 
also to a change, in hot weather, from stockings or 
socks of wool to those made of the softer and thinner, 
but none the less comfortable material, silk. Those who 
suffer from cold feet should wear two pairs of light 
soft socks. Old people should always have their feet 
thus clothed, for their hearts are not so strong as they 
were in bygone days, and cannot pump the warm blood 
to the extremities with the force they were wont to. 
Few things are more destructive to, or rather I should 
say, few things tend more to waste the animal heat 
than cold feet and cold hands. The old among us 
should protect both, not forgetting that the spring and 
winter months are particularly fatal to those advanced 
in life. 

The aged ought to wear a flannel rather than a 
cotton night-dress ; it should be of sufficient length, 
too, to cover the limbs, and bed-socks should also be 
worn ; these should be of the lightest, softest wool 
that can be procured. They should have a sufficient 
quantity of bed-clothcs and no more, each blanket 
being light and soft ; but heavy counterpanes should 
never be slept under, for the weight of them makes 
sleep fatiguing, instead of refreshing as it ought to be. 

The best temperature at which to keep a room for 
health's sake is about or above the mantel- 
piece. Less than this is far more agreeable to many, 
and a greater degree of heat is unwholesome, to say 
nothing of the danger of catching a chill on going out 
from a room so heated. l^Idcrly people should never 
put on a cold and unaired great-coat, before going out 
of doors in winter ; it takes but a few moments to 
warm, so there is no need lo run any risk. It does no 
harm either to warm both lingers and toes before 
going out ; then if a brisk walk be taken there is little 
fear of any sudden or dangerous lowering of the 
animal heat. Walking can be done with greater case 
and comfort if the clothes be light ; and it is a very 
easy thing to have them made of materials that arc 
both light and warm. The chest in people advanced 
in years needs all the protection you can give it ; and 
here I tell you something worth remembering : the 
back requires protection from the cold as much, if not 
more than the breast, and yet protectors arc nearly 
always worn on the chest only— a mistake that is 
fatal to thousands. The custom of taking cordials, 
generally of a vinous nature, to keep up the animal 
heat, IS a very bad one. Never take a cordial of any 
kind if you can really do without it. If one be very 
weakly in constitution, he should consult a medical 
man on the subject, and do exactly as he advises. 


There is no light like the light of day ; the lower 
animals seem to know this, and make it their maxim 
to go early to bed, and be astir with the dawn. Wc 
human beings, however, must have artificial light of 
some kind ; though we should never forget that candles, 
lamps, and gas, all consume our precious oxygen, and 
produce poisonous carbonic acid gas ; and the larger 
the burner, the greater the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed, and the more the need for perfect ventilation. 
Even 4 per cent, of carbonic acid gas in a bed-room 
is injurious to health and dangerous to life, therefore 
I warn my readers against the too common habit 
of burning lights all night. For m^ny reasons, too 
numerous here to specify, sleeping in the dark is more 
refreshing than in a glare of light, whether natural or 
artificial. 

Sunshine is necessary for the health of all animal 
and vegetable life. No, I will not even except the 
mushroom, for I am convinced that those delicious 
and succulent agarics that arc gathered in the open 
fields are better-flavoured, and more nutritious, than 
the edible fungi that are forced by artificial heat in the 
darkness of a cellar. 

The benefits derived from exposure to the rays of 
the sun were well known to the ancient Romans, who 
used to have terraces on the southern sides of their 
domiciles, called solaria ^ on which to walk Or seat 
themselves, to enjoy the blessings of fresh air and 
sunshine combined. Physicians of the present day 
are likewise fully alive to the regenerating effects 
of sunshine in many cases of illness, notably perhaps 
in consumption. In the incipient stage of this terribly 
fatal disease, a long sea- voyage southwards — for 
example, to our distant Australian colonics, is an 
almost certain remedy. Even in our own fickle and 
changeable climate, basking in the sunshine is of 
immense benefit to the nervous and weakly invalid, as 
well as to the convalescent from some, long, lingering 
illness. Those who have to work down underground 
are very seldom indeed long-lived, and they arc 
remarkably subject to debility. That is one fact well 
worth bearing in mind ; and here is another : barracks 
in which soldiers live, if built so that but little sunshine 
can enter, arc never healthy. It has been noticed 
also that, in times of epidemic, houses that are freely 
exposed to the rays of the noonday sun stand a far 
greater chance of exemption from the prevalent 
disease than do those that arc shaded. I myself 
recollect an instance of the cholera decimating the 
dwellers on the shady side of the street of a village, 
and sparing those who lived on that exposed to the 
health-giving beams of the noonday sun. 

Without then actually running any risk of sun- 
stroke, every one should endeavour to get as much 
sunshine as possible. Some young ladies are afraid 
of spoiling their complexions, but I do not think the 
sun does this ; sun-browning is not a deadly complaint, 
and it is easily removed, and freckles are a sign of 
health. Court the sun then, winter and summer, in 
your rooms and out of doors, for sunshine to the 
young is vigour, while to the oM it is life itself. 
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FOR MONEY— FOR LOVE 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DINGY HOUSE AT KENSINGTON,” “THE BRIDGE BETWEEN,” “THEIR 

SUMMER DAY,” &C. &C. 


was just like a fairy story come 
to life, and I will tell you all 
about it, fairy-story fashion, 
and then you can jud^je for 
yourselves. Once upon a time, 
but not long ago, there were 
two sisters living with their 
grandmama and their maiden 
aunt down at Chislchurst. 
The one was called Mary, 
and the other was called Etta, 
and the}‘ were both very pretty 
and so on. Mary was quiet and sympathetic, and 
always did all she could to help every one, and 
was rather put upon in consequence, but didn’t 
know it, and would not have minded if she had. 
Etta was very lively and thoughtless, and had a way 
of getting other people to do all manner of things 
which she ought to have done herself ; and .she 
used to long for fine dresses and pretty trinkets, and 
all the pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 
And the young men who went to the house to talk to 
the grandmother, and from admiration of the maiden 
aunt, used to like Etta better than Mary, for they 
thought there was more “go” in her, and never 
realised that there was also much less heart. And 
among the young men who went, there was one who 
had been in the habit of going from his youth up. 
His name was Wilfred Martin, but for some unknown 
reason, and probably because his name was not 
William, he was always called Will. He was a very 
nice young man and very handsome, but unfortunately 
he had only one hundred and twenty pounds a year, 
which was the magnificent salary paid to him by the 
firm of engineers that employed him as a clerk. Now 
of course he was head and ears in love with Etta, and 
always had been ; and she really liked him pretty 
well, though she snubbed him sometimes ; and he 
was quite determined to marry no one else, and one 
day he tool^ her for a walk and told her so ; and she, 
being in rather a sentimental humour, let him talk. 

“We don’t want to be rich,” the foolish young 
man said ; “it doesn’t mean happiness, you know, 
dear Etta and she «aid, “ No ;” but she thought, “ It 
does mean fine clothes, and I should look remarkably 
well in them;” and then he went on: “You know 
you two girls arc so clever ; I was thinking how nice 
Mary looked yesterday ; and I thought how pretty you 
would look making up" a simple cotton for your own self 
10 wear;” and she said, “Yes,” and thought, “ Catch 
mo at it if I can help it ; I should like to wear beautiful 
silk and have a fashionable dressmaker to make it;” 
and then Will went on and on, and told her how he 
loved her, and how he’d do anything in the world for 
licr if she’d marry him ; and she, reflecting that there 
wasnjt any one else in the way, and that it was rather 


nice to have a good-looking young man by your side 
protesting that life wouldn’t be worth having without 
you, turned down her eyes, and whispered that she 
thought she could some day, perhaps, be happy with 
him, and that she didn’t like any one else in the world 
iDetter, or even as well. 

Then they went home ; and when Mary was told 
the news she got very pale, and said she hoped they’d 
be very happy. Then she went up to her room and 
shut the door, and cried lit to break her heart ; and 
then she hoped that Etta would give up all her flirting 
ways and be good, and unselfish, and kind, and all 
that, for Will was tlie dearest fellow in the world, 
and deserved to marry a model of goodness. 

But Etta was rather an artful little minx, and 
refused to let Will say a word to her grandmother or 
her maiden aunt about what had passed between 
them, and so Will had to get all the sympathy he could 
out of Mary, who never denied it him, but would sit 
for hours talking about her sister. 

“ Mary is the kindest girl,” Will used to think, “and 
when we arc married she shall come and stay 
month.’’ And he went without his dinner for nearly U 
fortnight, and only had bread and cheese/ and wim 
the money saved he bought a silver locket for ICUrj 
and a three-cornered pin-cushion for Mary. / 

One morning a letter in a blue envelope and directed 
in an ugly handwriting came for Etta, and she open(fcd 
it, and when she had read it she gave a scream ; apd 
Mary said, “ What is the matter ? ” and the maiden 
aunt told her she ought to be ashamed of herself ; but 
Etta didn’t take the least notice of them, only walked out 
of the room and went up>slairs and reflected for some 
time. Then she w'cnt into her grandmother’s room and 
found her sitting up in bed, in a night-cap with very- 
large frills, having her breakfast, and she exclaimed — 

“Granny, Mr. Alfred Brown has made me an offer 
of marriage.” 

“ An old fool ! ” said her grandmother. “ Why, he’s 
fifty, if he's a day.” 

“ lie’s only forty-five, for he says so,” Etta an- 
swered ; “ and he’s very rich, and I shall marry him.” 

“ And you are nineteen and ought to know better,” 
her grandmollier said, though perhaps that was the 
reason why she didn’t. 

Then Etta went down and told Mary, and Mary 
said she was a heartless girl and wouldn’t prosper ; 
and the maiden aunt said that Mr. Brown would soon 
tire of a chit like her, and ought to have married a 
woman of a sensible age. 

And Mary said, “ What are you going to do about 
Will?” 

And Etta answered, “Jilt him,” and did it with no 
more ado. 

And Etta married Mr. Alfred Brown, and they had 
a very grand wedding, at which lU great many speeches 
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were made— all very dull. And then they went off 
to a dreary country - place for their honeymoon, 
and they didn’t know how to pass the time away, 
and Etta told Mr. Brown that she felt very dull, 
and he wouldn’t let her have any novels to read, 
because he said they were all trash, and Etta never 
could read anything else. So they went for long 
walks in the damp woods, and Etta caught a very bad 
cold in her head, and looked quite ugly. And ^t 
the end of a month they came back to town, and 
lived in a very big house, all done up with dadoes, 
and faded-looking wall-papers, and sickly-hued hang- 
ings, and full of clocks that wouldn’t go, and chairs 
you couldn’t sit upon, and tables with legs that would 
Jiave been a disgrace to a spider, and all the other 
things that the heart of woman, in the present day, 
delights in. And Etta walked about in her grand 
dresses, and looked at all her grand rooms ; but 
there was no one to look at her except her husband, 
and he soon got very grumpy. And Mr. Brown 
would never let her go to any parties, and never let 
her invite any friends to the house ; and in six months’ 
lime she wished she was back with her grandmother 
and her maiden aunt. And though she had a grand 
carriage, it was a stuffy, close one, and no one could 
see her ; moreover, the coachman used to insist upon 
driving in the direction of Camden Town, or tlie^ 
Harrow Road ; and her husband said he was an in- 
, valuable servant, and the best air was to be had in 
Pilose localities. 

And, meanwhile, Will nearly broke his heart, and 
then went off to New Zealand, or somewhere else, and 
there he invented something or other — but I haven’t 
the least idea what —and in five years’ time he was 
very rich indeed, and was always thinking of Mary, 
and wondering how it was he hadn’t fallen in love 
with her, for she was much the nicer girl of the two. 
And just before he came home, he wrote her a very 
long letter, and asked her to many him ; but he said 
nothing about the big fortune licM made, for he 
thought that Mr. Alfred Brown had heen married for 
money, but he should prefer being married for love. 

Now Mary and her grandmother, and her maiden 
aunt, were all staying at a farm-house in the country, 
and one day Mary, who was looking prettier than 
ever, and far younger, was walking across a field 
with a basket full of physic and some good things 
|which she had been to fetch for her grandmother, 
|when she met the postman, and he handed her a 
letter. And when Mary opened it there was Will’s 


offer, and he said he’d loved her for a long time, and 
he wondered if she would fight the world with him ; 
and then she burst into tears, and said, “ Dear Will, 
he’s evidently still poor, and so I must love him with 
all my might and main, as I always have ever since 
I can remember.” So Will appeared on the scene 
again, and Mary and he went for a walk in the woods, 
with the flowers beneath and the birds and the trees 
above, and so on ; she told him that she’d never 
cared for any one else, and never would, and some- 
how her head found the way to his shoulder and 
liked it very much. 

‘‘ And you don’t mind being poor, my sweet, sweet, 
sweet darling ? ” he said. And she answered— 

Oh I my dear, dear, dear Will, I shall quite en- 
joy it.” 

“ But I shan’t be able to make any settlements on 
you, as Mr. Brown did on Etta,” he said. 

“ So much the better,” Mary answered. “ It will 
save a lawyer’s bill, so you sec it is real economy to 
be poor,” 

And he said, “ So it is,” and thought v/hat a 
brilliant girl Mary was. 

And then they went back looking very sheepish, and 
told the grandmother, who said, “well, she never did 
and the maiden aunt, who called Will a weathercock, 
and said girls were always thinking of love and mar- 
riage, and they ought to have something better to do. 

And Will and Mary were married, and they had 
a beautiful honeymoon, and went for nice walks 
in woods that were quite dry, and laughed so much 
they didn’t know what to do ; and, at the end of a 
month, Will took her home to a beautiful house, fur- 
nished with all manner of lovely things— soft cushions, 
and Indian hangings, and Japanese pots, and ex- 
quisite flowers— and he liked her to give parties, and 
to go to them. And she wore exquisite dresses, and 
had a beautiful open carriage, and she used to drive 
about, and all the people who passed her thought how 
happy and pretty she looked ; and sometimos she 
passed Etta, but she could only see the tip of her nose. 
And Will and Mary will live together for a great many 
years, and be very happy indeed ; and Etta and Mr. 
Brown will live together for a great many years, and 
will have a great many quarrels, and waste a great 
deal of time in sulking : and the moral of this story 
is, that if you arc engaged to a nice young man and 
you love him, you’d better cling to him, even if he is 
as poor as a church mouse ; though, of course, if he 
should become rich it will be very nice indeed. 
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A Frost Tell-tale. 

Amateur gardeners can easily construct a frost- 
alarm, which will ring an electric bell when frost 
makes itself felt during the night in the greenhouse 
or conservatory. An iron wire, ten or twenty feet 
long, hung so that its lower end is free to contract by 
the cold, and in so doing complete the circuit of an 
electric battery in circuit with the bell, is all that is 
necessary’, and can be readily arranged. A little 
more ingenuity, and the wire can be adjusted to 
drop a weight and strike a match, which will set 
fire to some light combustibles capable of defeating 
the rigours of the cold by the cloud of smoke which 
will arise. 

A Machine for Washing Bottles. 

Another clever invention, of American origin, is 
shown in the accompanying engraving. It is a 
machine of a very simple character for washing bottles, 
tumblers, paraffin lamp chimneys, and the like. It 
consists of a shaft that is turned by a small water- 
wheel, which is driven by the force of the water as it 
streams from the tap. When the wheel revolves with 
a certain speed it shoots into tlic bottle wire arms, 
that carry some chains that are dashed against the 
sides of the vessel by centrifugal force. These chains 
not only agitate the soap and water so that the bottle 



is quickly and thoroughly cleaned, but detach from 
the sides particles of adhering matter. A brush of 
convenient size may also be inserted in the bottle and 
worked about by the wire arms. 

A Nail-Driver. 

Perhaps nothing will better illustrate the inventive 
genius of the Americans than the appliance repre- 
sented in the Woodcut. It is an instrument for 
making a nail-hole, and for driving the nail home and 
clinching it when there, and is the most ingenious 
thing of ^ its kind that we have seen. The part (a) of 
the apparatus that makes the hole has a notched end 


which, on being actuated by a screw, penetrates the 
wood and, after forming the hole, leaves a ridge in the 
centre at the bottom. A section of the hole made 
ready for the nail may be seen at c. The driving 



tool, D, comprises a socket furnished with a handle, 
and contains a follower which rests uf)on the head of 
the nail and receives the blows of the hammer in the 
process of driving the nail. The nail is split for half 
its length, the two arms so formed being slightly 
separated at the point ; accordingly when they meet 
the ridge at the bottom of the hole they are forced 
still further apart, clinching ultimately in the body of 
the wood. We should imagine that it was vfkry 
difficult to extract a nail thus driven home. Whet’hcr 
the appliance can be made readily and cheaply 
available for every-day purposes vve do not know, but 
for special work it might, we imagine, be employed 
with advantage. 

A Mighty Lever. 

A new steam-crane is nearing completion at 
Woolwich, which is to be the most powerful piece of 
mechanism in existence. It is designed to meet the 
necessity of raising and placing in their carriages 
pieces of oidnance of such enormous size as to defy 
all previously existing means of lifting power. Within 
eight pillars, by which the structure is supported, are 
placed the engines and other gear, and the whole 
travels on a circular railway of the ordinary 4ft. 8 in. 
gauge with a sweep of 430 feet. To support such an 
immense weight, the rhils themselves ai’C one foot in 
breadth. Some idea of the colossal strengtji of this 
machine may be conceived when it is stated that it 
will be capable of lifting a weight of 1,200 tons. The 
work has been carried out by General Younghusband 
and Colonel G. Maitland from designs by Mr. Fraser, 
the Deputy Superintendent of the Royal Gunfactories, 
while Mr. Reuben Mehen has had the practical di- 
rection of its construction. The lifting carriage is 
seventy feet from the ground, and will with ease raise 
several loo-ton guns together. More than 1,800 tons 
of iron have been employed in the construction of this 
gigantic machine, which has alj;|pady been upwards of 
four years in process of erection. 






A Lightning Photograph. 

We recently mentioned that Mr. Crowe had 
succeeded in taking some very distinct photographs 
of the lightning-flash, and we are now able to repro- 
duce one of these taken during the severe thunder- 
storm which visited Liverpool on the night of Saturday, 
July 17th, last year. The camera was situated near 
Dingle, and the flash appeared above St. Philemon’s 
Church, Windsor Street, at the moment the bell-tower 
• was shattered to pieces. The flash is remarkably 
.'‘;iidistinct, and exactly resembles the spark from a large 
'^‘^induction coil. Its actual diameter is calculated by 
Mr. S. Higgs to be about fifty-one inches. 


Explosive Harpoons. 


Some of the new appliances for killing whales are 
not very well known ; one of these is the bomb- 
lance of Mr. Pierce, New Bedford, Mass., which con- 
sists, as shown in the figure, of a lance -shaft, 
carrying at its end a small gun, G, 



which is charged with powder and 
loaded with the lance-point, P, which 
enters the animal. The lance is 
thrown by the harpooncr at the 
whale, and the shock of striking 
it ignites a fuse, which fires the gun 
and shoots the pointed lance into 
the whale’s body. The point carries 
a line with it, and the lance is also 
provided with an arrow-head, A, to 
pierce the whale and prevent the 
glancing of the stroke. Another 
weapon for the same purpose is the 
javelin-bomb of Mr. Voy, San Fran- 
cisco, which differs from the bomb- 
lance in being actually shot from a 
gun held by the harpooncr. It con- 
sists of a short stem, terminated by 
a conical bomb with a sharp point, 
which on entering the whale ex- 
plodes, and at the same time liberates 
a barb which catches in the flesh. 
A lii^ is connected to the shaft and 
fired with it With this arm it is 


possible to strike a whale nearly 100 yards from the 
hunting-boat 

An Improved Smokeless Grate. 

Dr. C. W. Siemens has further improved upon his 
smokeless grate, so as to enable existing grates to be 
altered to the smokeless form at a less expense than 
was necessary in the form described by us in the 
Gatherer of the Januar>' number. The new 
grate is shown in the accompanying plan, and only 
two parts require to be added to an ordinary grate to 
make it smokeless, viz., the gas-pipe </, with holes 
inch in diameter, placed ij inches apart along the 
upper side, inclining forward ; and an angular plate of 
either cast or wrought iron, with projecting ribs ex- 
tending from front to back on its under side, cither 
cast with or riveted to the plate, so as to present a 
considerable area and serve the double purpose of 
supporting the additional part on the existing grate, 
and of providing the heating surface produced by the 
copper plate and frill-work in the form of grate wc 
have already described. In using iron instead of 
copper it is ne- 
cessary, how- 
ever, to increase 
the thickness of 
these plates and 
ribs in the in- 
verse ratio of 
the conducting 
power of these 
two metals, and 
to make the iron 
plate I inch thick 
instead of as 
in the case of 
copper. A bent 
plate fastened to 
the lowest grate- 
bar, to direct the 
incoming air on 
the healing sur- 
faces, renders 
the arrangement 
more perfect. 

The niches, r, in 
the front plate 
arc to allow the small quantity of ashes formed by the 
combustion of the anthracite or coke in the front part 
of the grate to discharge themselves into an open 
ash-pan placed upon the hearth. 

The Ellipsograph. 

Boys and girls often find it necessary in their school 
exercises to draw an ellipse. They know how to 
“strike” a tolerably correct circle, but they are not 
so handy at drawing a presentable ellipse. The 
Ellipsograph, then, is an appliance that would enable 
them to do this in a neat and satisfactory manner. It 
is constructed so that it may be adjusted to describe 
ovals of various sizes, with parallel curves, wi^hou^ dis- 
turbing the pivots on which the “ guide " works. 
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A Trans-Australian Railway. 

For many years past, the idea of a railway across 
Australia has occupied the minds of our colonial 
brethren. This long^cherished hope is at length in 
a fair way to become realised. The line first pro- 
posed was to follow the telegraph from Adelaide in 
an almost direct northerly direction to Palmerston in 
Arnhem Land (North Territory), but an altemativc 
route has been proposed and lately adopted, by which 
a considerable saving in distance and in railway con- 
nections will be effected. From Brisbane to Rome, as 
will be seen upon the accompanying map, the rail- 


I a dash of light to pass through it, and these dashes 
falling successively on the. disc produced a vibration 
in it which was audible as a musical tone, of a pitch 
determined by the number of flashes per second, and 
a timbre dependent on the nature of the disc. Recent 
experiments of M. Mercadier, a French physicist, seem 
to refer the effect to heat rather than light, and 
prove it to be caused by the rapid expansion and 
contraction of the disc, as the heat-rays fall upon it 
or arc stopped by the screen. To illustrate his theory 
I he has constructed an apparatus which he calls a 
I radiophone, consisting of a copper plate, which he 
heats red-hot, and a rotating screen with holes to 


road is already completed. From the latter town to [ intercept the heat-rays periodically. When the discs 
Ihe nearest point on the Gulf of Carpentaria is in a ' of Professor Bell are held in the path of the heat-rays 


direct line, and, cal- 
culating in round 
numbers, 850 miles 
— against the 1,400 
miles of the former 
route suggested 
Besides the ad- 
vantage gained by 
the connection al- 
ready made with 
Brisbane, which 
can be united by 
railway with Syd- 
ney without great 
difficulty, the pro- 
posed new line will 
pass within a 
measurable dis- 
tance of the exist- 
ing railroad from 
Rockhampton to 
the mining districts 
near Beaufort, and 
may' without diffi- 
culty be connected 
with it The line 
will then be con- 
tinued as straight 

as can be towards the Gulf of Carpentaria — the 
precise locality of the terminus not having yet been 
decided. When this route has been completed there 
Will be continuous railway communication from 
north and south, and through the most settled dis- 
tricts. The northern coasts, being geographically 
nearest to England, will then be within thirty days of 
us, though at present they are the most distant. The 
Queensland Government has already authorised the 
work. 



from the copper 
plate, musical 
note heard, 

which diminishes 
in strength as the 
copper grsidually 
cools. M. Mer- 
cadieris experiment 
is interesting, but 
not conclusive, for 
Professor Bell’s 
effect may be the 
joint result of light 
and heat-rays act- 
ing together. 

Heating Railvi^ay 
Cars by Stc^am. 

The railway car- 
riages oiir alL the 
Government lines 
in Sweden are now 
heated by steam 
from locomo- 
tive, on the plan 
of M, *LiUiehdk. 
The steam - pipe 
runs under the car- 
riage in a wooden box, which is perforated with holes 
to admit the cold air which is heated by the pipe, 
whose radiating surface is increased by a number oi 
attached discs. The heated air is then allowed to 
enter the compartment by valves placed beneath the 
seats, and under the control of the passengers. them- 
selves. Thus the temperature can be regulated, and 
since the hot air enters from below, the travellers do 
not suffer from cold feet. 


TRAR»-AVSTRALIAN KAILWAY FROM BRXSUAKB TO TIIK NfCARKST rOlNT OF 
THE GULF OF CARPENTARIA. 


The Radiophone. 

In prosecuting' his researches on the photophone, 
Professor Graham Bell found that thin discs of every 
substance he tried— wood, leather, glass, india-rubber, 
metal, and soon— emitted a musical note when held in 
the path of a beam of light which w^s rapidly inter- 
mitted or broken up by interposing a rotating screen 
perforated \rith a circle of holes. Each hole allowed 


A Oure for Snake-BItet. 

^^Guaco” is affirmed to be a cerUbi'^j^eniedy fdr 
snake-bites by a correspondent resid!i]% in New 
Granada, and writing home to the Plrtctor of the 
Royal Gardens, Kew. There are many plants known 
under the common name of guaco in South America, 
and all more or less possessed of the antidotal property 
in question, but the Mikania guiko is a variety of power- 
ful efficacy. The writer of the letter asserts that When 
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properly and promptly administered the guaco is a 
sure remedy for even the most deadly snake-bite. 
It should be taken internally, in the^form of an infusion 
or a tincture of the leaves, and hot poultices of the 
bruised foliage and sterna should be applied to the 
wound. 

Safety-Cheques. 

A useful suggestion for making cheques which 
cannot be tampered with is offered by Mr. A. Ncsbit, 
F.C.S. He points out that in order to erase writing* 
ink, either an acid or an alkaline solution must be 
used, and he therefore proposes to tint the cheques 
with a d3re which is discoloured either by acids or 
alkalils. As a further safeguard against the restoration 
of the colour by subsequent immersion in alkaline or 
acid solutions, he would print the design and lettering 
of the cheque partly in acid and partly in alkaline 
inks. 

Arctic Observatories. , 

The days of individual attempts to reach the Pole are 
almost over, and organised observatories within the 
Arctic Circle arc likely to take their place. From such 
.headquarters the country around could be leisurely 
aid thoroughly explored, and valuable observations 
nwe, while more venturesome expeditions to the 
himest latitudes could be attempted as occasion 
|Oiftred. At the second International Polar Con- 
feree held recently at Berne, all the leading nations 
of Europe except England were represented, and it 
was definitely decided to establish scientific posts at ! 
varrous points in a great ring round the Arctic Circle. 
Austria has undertaken to erect a station in Northern 
Nova Zembla ; Dcnm.irk, one at Upernivik in Green* 
land ; Germany, one in Jan Mayen for the Arctic, and 
one in New Georgia for the Antarctic ; Norway/ 
Bossekop in Finmark; Holland, the south-east qf 
Nova Zembla ; Russia, the mouth of the Lena and tfyt 
New Siberian Islands. Switzerland hopes to take* 
part in the movement by establishing a post at Mossel 
Bay in Spitzbergen, and it is to be hoped that England | 
will complete the ring by posts in Davis Straits, or on 
the Mackenzie River, North America. 

« 

Colour Relations of Metals. 

Mr. T. Bayley has discovered some noteworthy 
relations between the colours of metallic solutions. 
It appean^ for example, that iron, cobalt, and copper 
form a natural colour group ; for if solutions of their 
sulphates be mixed together in the proportions of 
[twenty parts of copper, seven parts of iron, and six of 
cobalt, the resulting liquid is free from colour, but is 
greyish opaque! It therefore follows by the laws 
of ebiour a nidxture of any two of these elements 
is complemhntaSry to the third if the above proportions 
be maintained. Thus a solution of cobalt, which is 
pink In hue, i$ complementary to a mixture of iron 
.and copper which is bluish-green. A solution of iron 
(yellow) is cbmplemeftary to a mixture of copper and 
cobalt (violet) ; and a solution of copper (blue) to a 


mixWre of iron and cobalt (red). Mr. Bayley furtlier 
^ shows that a solution of copper is exactly comple- 
mentary to the red reflation from copper ; and a 
polished plate of this metal viewed thrpugh^ a solution 
of copper-salt of a certain thickness !s silve^wIlite. 
Hencb it follows that a mixture of seven parts iron 
and six parts copper is identical in colour whh a plate 
of copper. The resembldnci^ indeed, is so' striking 
that a silver surface covered to the proper depth with 
the solution appears like copper. 

The Colours of Flowers and Loavet. 

We have generally supposed that the colours of 
flowers are due to a variety of matters — each colour in 
fact being a distinct chemical combination. But Pro- 
fessor SchneUler, of the Vaudois Society of {Natural 
Science, has proved, by experiment, that by putting 
spirits of wine and adding an alkaline acid to an 
isolated colour of a plant, all the colours which flowers 
present may be obtained. For instance, a peony 
flower will with alcohol give a reddish-violet fluid. 
Add salt of sorrel and it becomes a pure red ; and by 
the addition of soda this red will change into a violet, 
a blue, or a green shade according to the quantity 
of the alkali used. The green colouring matter in 
the leaves of plants is called chlorophyll, and the 
professor supposes that this is the only original 
colouring matter in plants ; but being modified by 
certain agents —for in all plants there are acid or 
alkaline matters— or by transmitted light, this chloro- 
phyll furnishes all tints of flowers and leaves. It has 
been ascertained that tannin with chlorophyll changes 
the colours of the green leaves in autumn into red. 
Professor Schnetzler himself changed peony sepalv 
from green to red with salt of sorrel ; and the green 
Uquid solution of soda with the peony blossom and 
I alcohol became red when he transmitted light through 
\ He therefore concludes that chlorophyll is the only 
I souree of colour in plants, the others being merely the 
results of atmospheric or alkaline action upon that 
cblouring matter. 

Mica Soles. 

The flaky, transparent substance known as mica,, 
has been applied by an ingenious American to keep 
the damp away from the feet, by fashioning it into a 
middle sole for boots and shoes. Sheets Of it are 
covered with thin coatings of ^ement to hpld to the 
leather, and inserted between the upper under 
layers of the sole. 

A Speaking Oondenser. 

Another important devdopm^nt of the telephone 
has been made by a French sdfoaHty MLl?unand. 
This consists in employing the instrumeut^own to 
all students of electricity as the "conden^’^ for a 
receiving telephone, like that of Mr.^Bdl, and getting 
speech from it so loud as to be heard when the ear 
is held a yard away. To hear BelVs telephone 
properly, or even the improved form of it ddVised 
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by Mr. Gower, whi^ has been adopted by the 
Government Postal T^egraphs for the new telepltPhi^ 
badness they have opened up since, the recent ttlel. 
phone cttse was decided in their favour, it is necdssary 
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to keep the car more or less close to the instrument ; 
so that the higher tones of the new apparatus will be 
an advantage which Mr. Edison’s “loud-speaking” 
telephone fails to supply, owing to the practical draw- 
back o( having to turn a handle all the while the 
speech is being delivered. A condenser is simply a 
set of parallel leaves of tin-foil electrically insulated 
from each other and connected together alternately— 
that is, the firsts third, fifth, and so on, together, as 
shown in Fig. i at C; while the second, fourth, 
sixth, and so on, also go together. It has long been 
known that the intermittent currents of a musical 
telephone would make such a^ condenser give out a 
musical note or “hum” if they were caused to 
electrify the latter. But to M. Dunand attaches the 
honour of having made the vocal currents of k 
microphoive transmitter reproduce articulate speech 
when allowe^ 'to charge ^e condenser. He has' 
succeeded in doing this by means of an “induction 


poles in the “secondaiy” or excited circuit, s, of the 
coil, together with ^ second battery, b^, stronger than 
the first, and connected betw^n one end of the 
secondary coil and ope pole ’of the condenser, c. 
Under these conditions, Uie i^oice Of d-person speak- 
ing into the microphone^vtirensihitter j^etfeiates vocal 
currents in the primary coil, which wi^WAi^cbnvspond- 
ing vocal currents in the secondary' coil, smd these 
passing into the condenser, which is already charged 
by the stronger battery, B* make the plates of tin* 
foil vibrate so powerfully and sympathetically as to give 
out an imitatioxf of the origin^ speech^ ,With regard 
to the battery power needful, M. Dtmand finds that ten 
Leclanch6 elements in the secondary circuit and two 
m the primary of an induction coil about four inches 
long will give quite a strong voice. If carefully 
applied to practical uses, this discovery should' prove 
a great assistance to telephony and a convenience to 
public business. A very convenient form of micro- 
phone for telephonic purposes has been devised by M. 
Boudet of Paris. It is represented m Fig. 2 , where £ is 
the mouthpiece for speaking into, fixed at the extremity 
of a glass tube, T, mounted on a jointed stand, which 
allows the mouthpiece to be adjusted to any convenient 
angle for the speaker. An ebonite disc, D, which 
vibrates under the speaker’s voice, carries a copppr 
plug, M, fixed to Its back, and this plug presses agaiiKt 
the first of a senes of six pellets of retort»carbpn 
contained m the glass tube. By means of the thuinb-^ 
screw, V, and the plug, M*, at the other end of the 
tube, the pressure of the microphone contacts between 
the carbon balls can be regulated to give the bkst 
effect. The electric current enters and leaves/ the 
instrument by the terminals, B B. The purity ofj the 
speech as transmitted by this form of microj^oae is 
very striking, and the practical convenience o( the 
^instrument is considerable. ^ ! 

y Roasting Meat by Hot Water. 



coiU’ and two voltaic batteries. A microphone, M, is 
placed in the “primary” or exciting circuit, P, of the 
induj:tion coil, with a battery, D*, to supply the electric 
current;* and a condenser is connected by its two 


Not long ago the American Society of Civil 
Engineers were entertained at a dinner which was 
cooked throughout by superheated water. The repast 
gave general satisfaction. Most people being fami- 
liar with boiling water as usually seen In the 
ordinary vessels, and as water under atmi^pheric 
pressure can be heated only as high asaia^-^^hich is 
much below a roasting temperature— they may find it 
difficult to understand how bread can be or 
meat roasted in this novel manner. Tfierei^ bow* 
ever, no limit to the temperature- to whicb water Can 
be raised when it is confined, excepting 'bnly the 
weakness or strength of the vessel in U con- 

tained ; and in this fact lies the whole se&ik of the 
new way of cooking dinners. A company's been 
formed in New York with the 'object sOf^Jp^ying 
houses with superheated water. Accot^filf^tQ^Aeir 
project, they undertake to maintain a ^jj^pmtuife of 
37$"* in the pipes of cooking is 

supposed to be sufficient for all enutfa^ 'pihposes. 
The matter is at present in its experiment^ and 
it will probably remain there ^ir a Very considerable 
period. 
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THE PROBATION OF DOROTHY TRAVERq 

By tlia Author of *^ia. o UMf ICtF.*’ 



CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 
LEAVB-TAXJNGS. 

GIVE you my 
word of honour 
it is true, every 
word of it, and I 
think— I mean 
— it is only 
friendly to tcU 
it you. After 
all, there is no 
harm in it ; 
girls are always 
in love.” 

It is the baron 
who is speak- 
ing from the 
depths of a 
most inviting 
easy chair in 
the library at 
Wrangham that same Sunday night, or rather Monday 
mprning, preceding his departure to Germany; the 
*son addressed is Geoffrey Ingram. 

Not English girls,” he responds, with a puzzled 
look) on his face, and ignoring the first part of his 
friend’s speech, "but as you remark, baron, there is 
probably no harm in it, and, after all, it is no business 
of ours. What do you say to following Ernstein’s 
example?— it is late,” glancihg at the clock, whose 
hands have travelled far into the small hours. 

The baron, having discharged his mission, is willing 
enough to agree to this proposal, and five minutes 
afterwards perfect quiet reigns both in the library 
and throughout the house. 

At Anne’s reque.st her devoted fiami has consented 
to take on himself the disagreeable task of imparting 
to Geoffrey the little scene she witnessed between 
Dolly and the unknown young man in the plantation 
on the afternoon preceding the tableaux. Joan’s 
refusal of Lord Rushbury has shown her that she 
ytill clings to the dream of Geoffrey Ingram. If 
Site, Anne, can assist her to the realisation of that 
Joan wll be proportionately grateful, and, 
if gralUiruL will be willing to do Anne a service in 
return, mat more likely to bring Mr. Ingram to 
Joan’s than to show him that the little girl he has 
taken jiip tFith so much lately is a silly school-girl 
unworthy if his notice ? 

All this/Atine has wgjie^ Hit K.'her own head, and 
the psKrba has as the fittest instrument 

wherewidi to wing the little shaft so carefully pre- 
pared. ' 'me aiAiahle little man has a natural love of 
gossip, aw-ijs not so ayerse to the task set for him, by 
no means talking a serious view of Geoffrey’s visits to 


the school-roonu He regards the offence on Dolly’s 
part as most venial— in fact, natural— and tells 'Anne, 
much to her horror, that a pretty child like that* is 
sure to have many a flirtation on hand. 

Geoffrey has taken the communication sor qufetly 
that the baron is quite confirmed in his opinion that 
Anne is fanciful in her ideas, and that the wKole thing 
is a case of great cry and little wool. In point of fact, 
however, Geoffrey is more perturbed than he cares to 
own to himself. After all, what is Dolly Travers to 
him that he should take the trouble to be put out 
because the baron and Anne— for he knows quite well 
whence the story emanates — ^have concocted this little 
tale between them? Is it concocted though? that is 
the question. And again and again he puUs himself 
up short as he finds himself recurring ever afresh to 
the subject, interspersed with fragments of Ferdie’s 
conversation, "You don’t know what a darling she 
is ... . You will marry her, won’t you?” Ah, 
ha 1 Master Ferdie, you are very astute, but you do 
not know quite everything, and you little dream of 
meetings in the woods with young men. No, little 
Ferdie has built his castle in the air, and nothing will 
induce him to knock it down. Asleep in his bed he is 
dreaming of it now, and there is a smile on his face as 
he murmurs Dolly’s name softly in his sleep. 

Monday morning dawns bright and beautiful. The 
little baron is up betimes, excited and fussy, swallow- 
ing his breakfast standing— to Sir Augustus’ intense 
disgust— in order to be off all the sooner for a last 
quarter of an hour with Anne among the larches, for 
the Dowager Lady Travers will not allow him to 
come to the Lodge, and young Lady Travers, ever 
careful not to offend, will permit no rendezvous at 
the Manor. 

Anne is walking impatiently up and down the 
narrow path, looking very pretty on this cold morning 
in her thick dark furs. 

’ " Have you done it ?” she asks eagerly as he comes 
up\to her with both hands extended. 

" Of course, as you commanded, 1 have obeyed.” 

" And what did he say ?” 

"Nothing.” 

"Nothing?” ' 

" No, he only remarked it was no business of ours, 
and that it was getting very late— which was true. I 
tell you, Herzchen, you are mistaken, he thinks no- 
thing of that little girl aux yeux de vdoufs,^ 

Anne frowns slightly. " 1 see nothing to admire in 
Dorothy’s eyes^” she answers coldly, ^^and 1 wonder 
which is the wiser, you or 1. I tel) you emphati- 
cally, wc are one step nearer teing married than we 
were yesterday.” 

" We might do that to-morrow.” 

"Of course, we might; but, emancipated aS we 
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English girls are in your eyes, 1 do not care to create 
a scandal by marrying without my mother’s consent* 
Patience, Adolf ! it will all come right if you will but 
Usteii fb me.” 

^ Ami sighs heavily, and putting on his most senti- 
mental air tells her he has only ten minutes left, which 
time he occupies in the usual rites and ceremonies,” 
as Anne calls them, of a fiancfs leave-taking. 

In the school-room at Wrangham, Dolly has hunted 
up a German grammar and a new copy-book, and is | 
preparing to begin her German with all the ardour 
usually attendant on a fresh undertaking. To-day is 
Monday, and did she not say she would begin on 
Monday ? Rose and Lou are both willing to help her, 
and Ferdie has announced that his accent is perfect, 
and that he will hear her read of a day. 

And all the time she is watching the door as she 
sits by Ferdie’s side drumming French verbs into him 
— ^for he is much better this morning— and arithmetic 
into Augustus, whilst Rose and Lou perform a 
singularly hideous— so it seems .to her— duet on the 
piano; and the monotonous one, two, three, four, 
going on unceasingly, is on the verge of making her 
irritable, even to Ferdie. What is the matter this 
morning ? Why did she awake with a weight at her 
heart, as though something dreadful had happened, or 
was about to happen ? and what has made her feel so 
irritable that she would give anything to shut up the 
piano, and put an end to that atrocious duet from La 
Fille dc Madame Angot,” which Rose and Lou, in spite 
of their education in German classical music, think so 
very delightful ? 

"Oh I Ferdie dear, do pay attention,” she says 
wearily, " you know the future perfectly well, why will 
you always mix it with the conditional ? ” 

" I wonder if Geoffrey is coming to say good-bye to 
us,” is Ferdie’s irrelevant response. “ I heard mother 
order the dog-cart at a quarter to eleven, and it is past 
half-past ten now.” 

" Never mind, dear ; pay attention. Begin now the 
future of ‘aimer.’” 

"J’aimerai,*’ commences Ferdie, and Dolly gives an 
approving nod. 

" Go on,” she says, 

" Tu aimerais — hurrah ! here he is,” as the door 
opens, and Geoffrey Ingram walks into the room, 
looking unusually grave, and happily " Madame 
Angot” comes to an end with a sudden crash, as 
the two girls rise simultaneously from their chairs. 

" I thought you had forgotten us,” exclaims Ferdie. 

"Not quite, Ferdie. I have just five minutes to 
spare for you, and to rescue you from French verbs.” 

■" He is very tiresome over his French verbs, Mr. 
Ingram,” 

It is Dolly who speaks, but Mr. Ingram only says, 
"Is he?” and turns again to the children. He has 
brought a present to each of them ; to iFerdie, a silver 
watch and chain, which makes the little boy speechless 
with delightTor a minute, and then burst into wild 
expressions of pleasure ; . Rose, Lou, and Augustus 
havg caqji some pretty trifle, but Ferdie’s is by far the 
most magnificent pr,escnt, and it is immediately secured 


to his blouse with an air of triumph it is most amusing* 
to see. Dolly fastens it for him and then turns to poke 
the fire. She has an indescribable feeling that Mr. 
Ingram is different with her this morning, a feeling of 
being out in the cold that ties her tongue and renders 
her dumb. She had intended to tell him that she was 
going to begin German this very morning, but she says- 
nothing about it now, only takes Ferdie’s slate and 
rules it, whilst Mr. Ingram distributes his presents* 
He had intended one for Dolly too. Two days ago^ 
impelled by he knows not what impulse, he had got 
out for her the little German Testament that had 
belonged to his mother, in reference to the conversa- 
tion he had had with her respecting Macaulaj/s 
method of learning languages, but this morning it hss 
been replaced to go back with him to Berlin. Nothing^ 
that had belonged to his mother must ever pass into ' 
unworthy hands. How sorry he had felt in so doing, 
Dolly does not know ; she only feels that he is not^ttie 
s3fne person as he was yesterday — as he has been all 
along to her— and keeps her eyes fastened on» the 
slate, which she rules entirely crooked. 

" There is the dog-cart coming round,” says Geoffrey. 
“ Good-bye, children,” .and mindful of poor little 
Ferdie’s prognostications yesterday, he stoc^ps down 
and kisses the small fair face he may never sec again. 

, “ Good-bye, my boy ; take care of yourself.” V 

The two fragile arms arc wound tightly round' fois 
I neck, and he is given such a hug as is likely to rufm 
the set of his collar, as Ferdie kisses him again 
again, and begs him to write to him. Then he shap*^ 
hands with Rose, Lou, and Augustus, saying spme- 
Ihing trivial to each of them, and finally turns to 
Dolly. 

" Good-bye, Miss Travers,” he says, looking at her 
gravely. The sweet bro,wn eyes meet his, candid and 
fearless as usual. “ Good-bye, Mr. Ingram ; 1 hope 
you will h.ivc a pleasant journey.” 

“ When shall you be back in England, Geoffrey ? ” 
asks F erdie. "Not for a very long time,” he answers, 
and with a parting nod and smile he leaves the room, 
and two minutes afterwards they all, except Dolly and 
Ferdie, crowd to the window to see him off. He looks- 
up and nods, missing the one face he seeks, and the 
dog-cart drives off. In the schoolroom the ferment 
has subsided, and Dolly picks up the French grammar 
once more. 

"You had better begin at the beginning again^ 
Ferdie,” she says, "with the present tense, ‘J’aime,* I 
love.” 

The baron and Geoffrey have reached the^ation 
full ten minutes too early. The baron retires into* 
the waiting-room to indite a letter to Anne, whilst 
Geoffrey walks up and down the platform. A 
train has just come in ; there is but one first-class 
passenger. Mr. Ingram recognises the' inevitable 
ulster and hat which, to Anne’s dismay, Joan^< insists on 
wearing on a perfectly fine day, and advances to greet 
her, thinking he may as well make his peace with this 
amusing specimen of womankind before he leaves. 
Besides which, he likes Joan,^likes her (very much ; 
she is so different to the common run of women, and as 
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to her little temper the ojther evening, why, he has 
almost forgotten that. So Joan is rdieved to find 
liersdf met with an outstretched hand, and a smile 
from Mr. Ingram, as he asks if he can be of use in 
looking after her luggage, and she in answer wishes to 
know why he is at the station. 

'tl am on my way to London,” he responds, ‘^from 
whence I proceed to Berlin.” 

** No, really ? I had fio idea you were departing. 1 
knew the baron went to-day, but not that you were 
his companion.” 

Geoffrey smiles peculiarly. 

^ I got my summons the day of the tableaux,” he 
answers, and somehow,” with a twinkle in his eye, 
was prevented communicating the intelligence to 

||*^am afraid it was my own fault, Mr. Ingram,” 
laughing and blushing. “ I am penitent, I can 
assure you,” and Joan looks up with a frank bright 
smile that is very taking. Then the luggage is identi- 
fied, and carried to the Manor dog-cart, which has 
orders to wait for Joan ; and Mr. Ingram, putting her 
into it, wraps the fur warmly over her knees, and gives 
her hand a hearty shake. 

“We shall meet again before long, I hope,” she 
,, says. 

* “ At Berlin ? ” he asks. 

“ I was going to say, I hope so, and yet I cannot, 
for I dislike that whole affair every bit as much as 
does my mother.” 

“ You will both come round in time, I dare say. He 
is a very good fellow,” 

“ Ah ! you really know him. It would be a great 
relief to my mother to hear something about him 
from some one she can trust.” 

“ I think you may make yourselves quite comfort- 
able as to your sister's happiness with him. He has 
many qualities which go to making a good husband, 
and he is most thoroughly amiable.” 

“ I am glad of that ; yet how Anne can ! — ^but there, 
the less 1 say the better. I could not marry to live 
out of England to save my life. There is your train, 
Mr. Ingram — good-bye.” 

Another hand-shake, another bright smile, and Joan 
is driving out of the station, with a light in her eye, 
and a smile on her lip. 

“ At Berlin ! ” she whispers to herself. « I think he 
was very glad to see me.” 

CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. 

AFTER TWO YEARS. 

It is November in Berlin. A cold, raw, north-east wind 
blows and cutting through street and alley, bring- 
ing down 'Relentlessly the few yellow leaves that still 
cling to the well-known “ Linden ; ” a dull thick mist 
broods loweringly over the town ; the air is full of snow- 
clouds ; the streets are almost empty of foot-passengers, 
and the few there are hurry along with their heads 
down, impatient only to get through' their business and 
hasten home to their s)ove-warmed rooms. Nothing 
dbn look more cheerless than does the town, and 


Anne Stieglitz, who sits by the side of a real English 
fire in hex' spacious, prettily^furnished drawing-room, 
awaiting guests, shivers chiUUy, and murmurs; some-^ 
thing to herself about the abominable climate. ; 

She is not much altered since we saw her last, two 
years ago. Still small and mignonne^ with the slightly 
discontented expression yet hovering round her mouth, 
the abundantly fair hair, the china-blue eyes, clear pink 
and white skin, and high-bred little feature^ in spite 
of the same characteristics prevailing extensively at 
Berlin, have caused her to be much admired. But the 
“Baronin” is not popular. She does not take the 
trouble to disguise her dislike of the country in which 
she is forced to live ; and as the baron, a true Austrian^ 
shares her feelings completely, they, as far as they are 
able, confine their society to their respective country- 
people. 

To-night, however, Anne* is expecting guests of 
diverse nationalities ; the reception-room is brilliantly 
lighted, and the baronin herself, attired^ in the last 
novelty from Paris, looks more than usually pretty. 
Little as she is addicted to meditation, this evening, as 
she warms her feet by the blazing fire, her thoughts 
have reverted involuntarily to England, and to the 
changes that have occurred since she left it two years 
ago with her mother, for whose sake the little party 
had set off health-seeking in the south of France. 
That mother is dead, has been dead more than a year ; 
she herself has been married to the Baron von Stieglitz 
quite sixteen months; and Joan— foolish, impulsive 
Joan— is alone in the world. What will eventually be- 
come of her } 

Anne has hardly had time to put the question to 
herself, much less to supply the answer, when the door 
opens, and Joan in person enters the room, in a long 
sweeping black dress. It is her first appear|nce in 
public since her mother's death, and she stiir wears 
mourning for her. She has been staying with Anne a 
month now, and has refused as yet to go anywhere, or 
do anything but hug with characteristic pertinacity 
her deep-felt grief at the loss of her mother. Never- 
theless, she has found — although she would not for the 
world acknowledge it — ^the foreign custom of two or 
three friends dropping in after dinner very pleasant, 
and it has served to rouse her from her absorbii^g grief 
more effectually than more violent measures would 
have done. 

Still she is wearying for England. It is nearly 
two whole years since she has seen it, quite two 
years since the doctors told her that the only chance 
of saving Lady Travers* life, endangered by a very 
severe bronchial attack, was to take her to the south 
of France. So the Lodge was let all in a bustle, the 
packing completed in an incredibly short space of 
time, and, after much trouble and anxiety, the poor in- 
valid woman transported to Cannes, which she was 
destined never again to leave. 

At Cannes, Anne was married to the baron, with 
her mother’s consent, who, feeling that hbr end was 
drawing near, yielded to Joan’s solicitations, and per- 
mitted die marriage to take place ; and at Cannes, after 
a year's sojourn, full of suffering, poor Lady Travers 
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was laid in the English cemetery, her troubles over, 
her weary soul at rest. 

.And Joan can never look back on those last days of 
her mother’s life without thankfulness, as she remem- 
bers how all the harshness and bitterness seemed to 
melt away, leaving the truer and better nature to stand 
out pre-eminent when face to face with eternity. The 
end came so suddenly at the last that she was alone 
with her mother— Anne being at Berlin— when it 


so much happiness. So for some of her ideas, which 
just now seetned as though they must have belonged 
to^ some one else, had been realised. She saw Mr. 
Ingram almost every day, and his presence served to 
make her feel more like the Joan of old days, than did 
anything else. The old jokes were revived, the old 
understanding between the two renewed, Geoffrey 
treating her as, what he had always considered her, a 
thoroughly sensible, practical woman, enlisting her 
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occurred, and she would indeed have been desolate 
had it not been for the Rushburys, who had spent the 
winter at Cannes for the sake of the health of the 
eldest daughter, who seemed fast following her 
mother. 

Nothing could exceed their kindness and goodness 
to poor Joan in her trouble, or Lord Rushbury’s deli- 
cacy to the girl he loved. The result was that ever 
since her mother’s death she had been travelling with 
them in Italy, Switzerland, and Germany, helping to 
amuse the inv^id girl, sight-seeing with Lord Rushbury 
and his mother, and growing daily in refinement and 
gentleness in the almost over-refined atmosphere in 
which she was living. Now she was come to stay with 
Arne .for that long-ago wished-for visit to Berlin, 
which was destined, so she had thought, to bring her 


sympathies for some of the poorer English in the 
town in whom he was interested, and, truth to tell, 
unwittingly and unknowingly throwing the old spell 
over her, which, though slumbering, was not dead. It 
was a relief to him to talk to Joan after Antie Stieglitz’s 
vapid insipidity, to meet with hearty co-operation in- 
stead of unmeaning nothings ; and it was an understood 
thing that when he dropped in of an evening he 
should pair off with her. 

To-night, however, is a different affair altogether: a 
reception of the crime de la crime of Berlin ; and Joan, 
who has consented to appear under protest, purposes 
retiring very shortly. Dressed in a long black dress 
and a white mob-cap, she does her best to make her- 
self look as old as she can, but Anne declares it is all 
vanity, for the style suits her so admirably that no 
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wonder she adopts it. Determined as she is to live 
by herself at the Lodge in future in the way she loves 
best, managing her own little farm, her own bailiff, tier 
own coachman, she must, she says, say good-bye to all 
affectation of young-ladyhood, and turn into what she 
thinks she fain would look : a staid, almost middle- 
aged woman. 

Geoffrey Ingram agrees with Anne when, on arriving, 
he catches sight of Joan standing in a corner of the 
room, talking to a German general, looking so hand- 
some, so regal, in spite of her bad figure, that he thinks 
there must be a spice of coquetterie in the charm- 
ingly arranged costume. He knows every one in the 
room, and . is a favourite, consequently he does not 
reach Joan’s side for more than half an hour, though 
they have exchanged smiles over a crowd of heads. 
When, after some considerable struggling, he does gain 
her corner, she is alone, looking on with an amused 
smile, and admiring the way Anne does the honours. 

How do you do, Mr. Ingram ?” she exclaims. I 
have seen you long ago in the far distance, trying to 
circulate,'' whilst I have remained stationary in my ob- 
scure little corner.” 

Chosen with much judgment ; you command the 
whole room here ; and whilst I have been playing the 
part of the mountain you have taken the more digni- 
fied one of Mahomet. 1 thiqk all Berlin is here.’' 

“ Certainly a large section. I am lost in admiration 
of my sister. To me it is perfectly marvellous how 
she can remember all those titles. Why, some of them 
are as long as half a dozen English ones put together. 
I must really write to Louisa Travers, and tell her that 
Anne is a worthy disciple of her own, and made for 
society.” 

“ Talking of Lady Travers,” says Geoffrey, " I had 
a long letter from her this morning, with an invitation 
for ' Christmas and hunting. What do you think of 
four sheets full of Rose’s conquests ? ” 

“ Thrillingly interesting, of course. Oh, Mr. Ingram, 
don’t you hunger for England ? I cannot tell you how 
I do. I dream of the dear place every night, to wake 
and find myself in—Berlin.” 

Then, why don’t you go to England ? ” 

** I shall soon, very soon now ; but my tenants do 
not quit the Lodge for another three weeks or more, 
and I feel a repugnance to staying with any one till I 
get into my own home, and settle down for life.” 

“That is looking very far ahead”— -with a smile. 
“ Should you mind going to the Manor ? ” 

Joan shrugs her shoulders. 

“ My uncle would not have me,” she says, with a 
smile. “ He disapproves highly of me, for a variety 
of causes. No, I will never ask a favour of him. 
Besides,” she adds, “ there is no necessity for me to 
do so, for 1 hope to be settled at the Lodge before 
Christmas. 1 am like a school-girl ; I mark off the 
days till my return.” And even as she says the words 
a shadow falls on her face, as she thinks of what that 
return alone will be. “ I have a little plan in my 
head,” she continues, “ which is, to carry back Anne 
and the baron with mft, and all of us spend Christmas 
together.” 


“That would be very nice,” says Geoffrey, who also 
has been thinking of the dreary home-coming it would 
be for Joan ; “ and we shall all meet on Christmas Day. 
1 sludl start almost immediately for England, and get 
a little hunting in Leicestershire before I go on to the 
Travers’s, where I shall pay a long visit” * , 

“ Did Louisa mention Ferdie in her letter ? 1 heard 
from Dolly a few days ago, and she seemed very un- 
easy about him.” 

“ No ; Lady Travers does not even mention his 
name. Is Miss Travers your correspondent in the 
family?” 

It is the first time Dolly has been named between 
them : from design on Joan’s part, and accident on 
Geoffrey’s. 

**She or Louisa generally writes to me,” she an- 
swers. 

I am not surprised to hear a bad account of Ferdie ; 
I never expected he would live. I am glad I shall see 
him again, poor little fellow ! What a clever boy he 
is ! Did he survive, he ought to make some noise in 
the world.” 

“A great deal too clever,” responds Joan ; “to my 
mind an intolerable child. There is something so 
weird and elfish about him that I cannot bear. 1 do 
not think his mother cares for him.” 

“ No ; he did not get much love or attention until 
Miss Travers appeared on the scene, and she made a 
different boy of him.” 

Joan looks up with a quick suspicious glance, but 
Geoffrey speaks so exactly as he would of any one else, 
that she feels ashamed of herself. 

“ Come and have an ice,” he says. “ Don’t you find 
this room very hot ? ” 

So they go down-stairs together, and discuss the 
company, some of whom, judging by their jntimacy 
with each other, jump to the conclusion that they are 
*^verlobt;” and when Geoffrey leaves Joan at last to 
turn his attention to some other guest, she slips quietly 
away to her room, feeling that her evenings enjoy- 
ment is at an end. 

The next day, in her own impetuous fashion, she 
broaches the subject of the Christmas visit to Anne, 
who says languidly that she will think about it, and 
sets to work to write dozens of letters on the subject to 
various people whom it may concern. Adolf professes 
himself quite agreeable, being a violent Anglo-maniac, 
and most anxious for some hunting ; and when, two 
days afterwards, she meets Geoffrey again, she is, able 
to tell him that she should not wonder if she and Anne 
I and Adolf all dined at the Manor on Christmas Day, 
as well as himself. 

“ Then I shall precede you by about four weeks to 
England,” he responds ; “ and I hope we may enjoy 
many a good run together.” 

“ As many as I can manage with my very limited 
stud, you may be quite sure. I want some hunting to 
disperse my cobwebs, and I sigh for a busy, energetic 
life.” 

“ You are not absolutely idle here, judging by the 
progress you have made in German, and by the books 
i that, to my knowledge, you have consumed.” 
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, ^ No, I could not be exactly idle ; I should die of it. 
9ut 1 want more than books : 1 want human beings.^* 

^ Human beings that you have a right to, and, 
begging your pardon, over whom you have some kind 
of authority. ' Is not that it?” 

Joan nods. ‘‘You are right,” she says. “I am an 
autocrat by nature, and the life in this house does 
not suit me.” 

That 1 can quite understand,’* he responds, with a 
smile ; so 1 hope that the next time we meet it may 
be in your own part of the world, when you will pro- 
bably be mounted on old 'Fusilier.* Meanwhile, 1 
must say good-bye, at the same time ^Aufwiederschen^ 
very shortly.” — 

ICHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

BACK AGAIN AT WAANGHAM. 

If it is bad weather in Germany, it is equally so in 
England ; if it is foggy in Berlin, it is damp, raw, and 
misty at Wrangham. Day after day the rain eomes 
pouring down incessantly, the ground is marshy and 
sodden, the lanes arc ankle-deep in mud. 

All day long Ferdic lies on his couch in the school- 
room, white and small, fading even as the leaves, 
languid, listless, and fretful, little of his fun left in him, 
almost a shadow of his former self. Dolly is with him, 
for now she seldom leaves him. Sir Augustus, Lady 
Travers, and Rose are staying away with some friends 
for concerts and other gaieties, but Dolly has elected 
to remain with Ferdie. She perceives what his father 
and mother persistently refuse to see, that he is not 
long for this world. She has urged it passionately and 
eagerly on both father and mother to take him to 
London, to send for the best advice to Wrangham, 
to do anything, everything, to save him ; and they 
have both answered her in the same strain that they 
are perfectly satisfied with Dr. Hicks, whom they as- 
sert to be notoriously clever ; that Ferdic always fails 
with the falling of the leaf ; in short, convey to Dolly 
that she has no business to interfere. She is, in con- 
sequence, temporarily in disgrace— no longer “ dear 
little Dolly,” but “Dorothy.” Rose’s star has risen 
with an effulgent light, that threatens to submerge any 
lesser luminary, and it is prophesied that undoubtedly 
she will be the belle at the county gathering this winter. 
Some people who have seen Dolly venture to think 
her the prettiest, but as beauty is very much a matter 
of fashion, and not of fact, and as Lady Travers has 
somphow managed to convey that Rose is the one to 
be admired, most people follow suit, and do as they 
are bid. 

And Dolly, guardian angel to Ferdie and promised 
wife to Harry, does not attempt to enter the lists. 
When any amusement does come in her way she 
enjoys it thoroughly and heartily ; she has made her 
father understand that she is as fond of riding as Rose, 
and Lady Travers that she is by no means above 
pretty dresses ; but having declared her intention of 
not being a cipher, she almost renders herself one 
by her devotion to Ferdic. The child is part and 
parcel of her life ; sleeping or waking, he is her first 
•thought, and her greatest happiness is to win a smile 


or laughter from him. It serves Lady Travers’ pur- 
pose admirably, and she is only too delighted that her 
stepdaughter should cultivate such excellent habits. 
But during these two years Dolly has learnt partially 
to see through her stepmother, and, as to all young 
people, the ddsillusionn^ment has been a very painful 
process. And as yet it is not complete, for she still 
believes in Lady Travers’ kind and friendly intentions 
with regard to herself and Harry, and leans on them as 
eventually to bring about the marriage to lirhich Sir 
Augustus is now the only obstacle. 

For old Mr. Leonard is dead— found one morning 
sitting as usual in his arm-chair in the library, his 
book open before him, the pale morning sun lighting 
up his white set face. The housemaid who came to 
dust the room could hardly realise that it was not a 
living man that reclined thus motionless by the table, 
where he had read and written for the last tiVenty-two 
years, dying as he had lived, solitary and alone. On 
investigation his affairs were all found in most perfect 
order, and at the age of twenty-two Harry succeeded 
to the unencumbered estate of Holme Regis and all 
his father’s large fortune, save £p.opoo left to his sister 
Margaret. 

Armed with these powerful credentials, he arrived 
one afternoon about six months ago at Wrangham, 
and, pretty confident this time of success, asked un- 
hesitatingly to see Sir Augustus. His arrival was not 
unexpected. Lady Travers, having noticed the death 
of old Mr, Leonard in tlie obituary in the TimeSy had 
foreseen and duly prepared her husband for it. Fully 
instructed by his wife, Sir Augustus confronted the 
young man in his study, where he gave him the most 
freezing reception, and asked him to what he was 
indebted for the honour of his visit. Poor Harry, taken 
aback by his coldness, bluslied and stammered, and 
stammered and blushed, and the more confused he 
grew, the cooler, if possible, waxed his host, who 
possessed in an eminent degree one qualification for a 
diplomatist : he knew when to be ^ silent. As he sat 
there, with a conventional smile on his thin set lips, 
awaiting with perfect patience and sang-froid all that 
Harry had to say, the poor boy became more and more 
involved. He was not eloquent at any time, and the 
monumental silence of Sir Augustus, who sat rigidly 
attentive whilst he fioundcred about in his own expla- 
nations, only served to make him more nervous. At 
last he contrived to put into fairly coherent language 
what most men would have trumpeted forth with no 
uncertain sound : that as he was now the independent 
owner of Holme Regis and a large fortune, he had 
come once more to propose in due form for Miss 
Travers’ hand, and he trusted Sir Augustus would 
withdraw all his former objections. But H 2 urry,young 
and simple, was no match for Sir Augustus^ or rather, 
for Lady Tmvers. The former now assum^ his most 
solemn, so to say, funereal air, which, as indicating a 
change of tactics, struck terror into Harry’s soul, as, 
slowly and with cruel deliberation, he a '^cond time 
negatived the alliance, on the grounds that he had 
made diligent inquiries into lorry’s character whilst 
at Oxford, which was reported to him to be of such 
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a nature that he could not on any account tl^ink of 
confiding his daughter to his keeping. 

The young man stood aghast. Rapidly be reviewed 
his Oxford life, and was fain to confess that *it had 
not been absolutely immaculate ; but then, whose 
was? His spirit rose within him, and he insisted on 
knowing the charges brought against him; but if he 
was determined, Sir Augustus was a miracle of obsti- 
nacy, and no earthly power could have induced him to 
put a specific name to the frivolous accusations he 
had conjured up against Harry. It was like beating 
against a rock to try and rouse any mercy in him. 
The boy asked to see Dolly, and was refused ; he 
begged to write to her, and was told that if he at- 
tempted any comniunication she should be sent to the 
Continent, away from home, where she was extremely 
happy* He said he would refute anything that had been 
said against him, and Sir Augustus smiled pityingly, 
till at length, stung almost to madness, he fiung him- 
self out of the house in a passion, vowing to himself 
that he would wait until Dolly was twenty-one and 
then rdn away with her. He took a room at the hotel 
in the neighbouring town, in the hope of seeing her, 
and she was all the time at the seaside with Ferdie ; 
he wrote her a letter, which Sir Augustus and Lady 
Travers read togeyicr, with a hearty laugh on the 
latter’s side ; and, finally, he went home, breathing 
vengeance against the iniquitous beings who had 
taken away his character. 

For Harry, in spite of his age, was still the veriest boy, 
and would be one to the end of the chapter. He had 
had no occasion to make the sacrifices he had intended, 
which might have ennobled and elevated his character. 
True, he had read, and read hard, but only to be 
plucked in examination, and the disappointment at his 
failures had caused him to throw himself into the arms 
of a very fast set, which fact had been the groundwork 
of Sir Augustus’s charges against him.- Shrewd as he 
was in all country matters, which made him a born 
farmer, with a wonderful eye to any live stock, an 
aptitude for topography, an intuitive knowledge of 
soils, trees, and plants — in fact, of everything apper- 
taining to nature — Harry’s vocation in life should have 
been to make his way in the colonies, but at book- 
learning he was incorrigibly stupid. He felt it him- 
self, knowing well that in point of intellect and refine- 
ment he was no match for Dolly ; and, sitting alone 
with his sister at Holme Regis, surrounded by all that 
money can give, without the one object that would 
have lent such vitality to^ the rest, he resolved in his 
■own mind to. bridge over the time that must elapse 
before Dolly was of age in travelling over the Conti- 
nent, and acquiring the knowledge and polish that 
should make him a fit husband for such a wife. 

And Dolly, who knew that Mr. Leonard was dead, 
wondered why Harry did not renew his Ait, yet never 
•doubted bis faith, worrying about it quite silently, and 
longing to see Holme Regis once more, to hear 
Uncle Tom’s cheery voice, to see Aunt Mary’s loving 
smile, and to tell them all her troubles ; for that 
August visit to Holme Regis had never come oflF, the 
ireason assigned being the proximity to the Leonards, 
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which would render it disagreeable. It was a reason 
which would not hold ifratcr, as Harry was nearly 
^always away from home, but Lady Travers was afraid 
of what might occur if Dolly went there alone, and 
thought it safest to keep her under her own eye. Th\is, 
save for six weeks in London and a month at the 
seaside, Dolly had hardly left Wrangham Since her 
arrival there two years ago. 

Yet, but for the worry about Harry, and a ceaseless 
yearning for a sight of Mr. and Mrs. Bruce, she was 
happy at home. So far Sir Augustus had told the truth. 
She was a prime favourite with her four brothers and 
with Lou, whilst Sir Augustus, Lady Travers, and 
Rose had all arrived at the conclusion that she was a 
capital element in the house. She had made enthu- 
siastic friends of Mr. and Mrs. Graham, had in a 
great measure filled up Joan’s place in the village, and 
her hands were in consequence quite occupied. Such 
a life was too full of interests to be unhappy, and yet 
she has altered from the Dolly we knew two years 
ago. Taller, and even slighter than she was then, her 
face has lost its roundness, and lengthened into an 
oval, the outline of which is only broken by the rather 
square little dimpled chin ; in the brown e^es there is 
a far-away look, consequent on constant waiting, and 
the daintily curved lips ate closed more tightly than 
formerly, the outward expression of much inward 
exercise of self-control. 

“ Dolly, what are you thinking of?” asks Ferdie, ex- 
tended as usual on his couch in the school-room, 
whilst the rain drips heavily against the window-pane. 

“ Do you know they will all be home directly ? and we 
have not half settled our presents yet.” 

No more wc have. Come, Lou, let us have a con- 
sultation,” So with pencils and paper, ia order to 
amuse Ferdie, the two girls sil down to write out what 
shall be given to every one as a Christmas .present, 
whilst all the time Dolly is cogitating in her own 
mind how Ferdie is to see Sir George Pitt, the great 
London doctor, for his case. 

“ Geoffrey will help us,” says the child in the middle 
of his scribbling, and it comes like an answer to her 
thoughts. 

The sound of wheels and of voices disturbs the trio 
in the school-room, and Lou, throwing down her pencil, 
flics out of the room to greet Rose and her mother, 
and to hear all the news. 

Don’t go, Dolly,” says Ferdie. I suppose mother 
will come and see me ? ” 

‘‘ Of course she will, dear.” 

I But moments turn to minutes, and minutes into half 
an hour, before Lady Travers, at length appears. She 
enters the room with an air of intense cheerfulness, 
greeting Ferdie in the same style, as though by thus 
doing she had the power of making the child well, tind ^ 
whilst kissing Dolly affectionately, remarks how mbch 
better he looks. 

Two years have altered my lady very little, save 
that she is a trifle stouter, otherwise she looks more 
like her daughter’s elder sister than her mother. Rose 
follows, with an air of amused contempt on her face, 
kisses Ferdie, and nods patronisingly to Doily. • 
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'*The school-room division is invited down to tea 
in the drawing-room this afternoon/’ says Lady Travers, 
still in the same unnatural voice. You must want a 
little change of society, my dear Dolly, and Rose has 
much to tell you and, without waiting for an answer, 
she sweeps out of the room. 

‘‘ Stay here, Rose,” says Dolly,'* and tell us all about 
it. Who did you meet, and what did you do ? Begin 
at the beginning.” 

“ Ah !” says Rose j with the little languid, supercilious 
air she has assumed since she came out, ** don’t you 
wish you had been there, Dolly ? Such nice people — 
quite, quite too charming ! ” 

“ Quite, quite too awfully charming ! ” mimics Ferdie. 
“ Then 1 guess they were swells.” 

** Really, Dolly/* and Rose’s lip curls disdainfully, 
“ you must not expect me to stay here. I cannot, I 
really cannot stand this dreadful cnild.” 

“ Don’t be huffy. Rose dear,” says Dolly, with diffi- 
culty refraining from laughing, and only too pleased 
to see a gleam of Ferdie’s old impudence. ** Stay here 
and tell us all about it, and I promise you Ferdie shall 
not offend again.” 

Rose is mollified, and being secretly on thorns to 
relate all that she has done and experienced, sits down 
once more and begins an account of her visit, in which 
the name of a certain Lord Marsland figures largely ; 
but Ferdie is forbearing, and has sunk into his normal 
listless apathy, and the narrative is brought to a ter- 
mination without any further interruption. Rose yawns 
and throws herself back in her chair. “It will be 
dreadfully dull at home now/* she says, “ till we get 
the house full, with only Geoffrey Ingrain here.” 

"What!” cries Ferdie. “Geoffrey Ingram here 
already ? When did he come ? Where is he ? ” 

“ Oh ! did not you know ? He arrived with us ; he 
has come on here two or three days earlier for some 
reason, I forget what. You do interrupt so, Ferdie. 
I was just going to tell you that Lord Marsland and 
the Trevors, besides some other people, are coming 
here for the gaieties in January and Rose gives a 
little self-conscious smile, and looks at herself in the 
cracked school-room mirror. 

“ Bother Lord Marsland 1 ” ejaculates Ferdie ; “ I 
want to see Geoffrey. Dolly, do go and find him.” 

" 1 think he must be with father, dear. We shall 
see him when we go down to tea in the drawing- 
room ;” and as Rose leaves the room Dolly follows 
her, with the sudden recollection that her dress is 
shabby, and had better be changed. 

Geoffrey is sitting in the library with Sir Augustus 
and Lady Travers, in the same identical chair he used 
to occupy two years ago, when the little procession 
comes in. Sir Augustus is extraordinarily cheerful ; 
Lady Travers, never elated, is nevertheless beaming. 
They are hearing the latest Berlin news, in their turn 
recounting all their own, in which their recent visit 
plays a ‘large part. Mr. Ingram’s inquiries after 
Ferdie have been very cursorily and airily dismissed, 
and he is just about to return to the subject when the 
door opens and Ferdie himself is carried in, followed 
by Dolly and Lou. 


At the sight of the little shrunken form and faded 
face, from which all its former animation has departed, 
Geoffrey starts involuntarily, shocked beyond words 
to note the alteration those two years have wrought in 
his little friend. Advancing to meet him, he takes the 
child in his arms as in the olden days, and placing 
him gently and tenderly on the sofa, is greeted with a 
warmth and fervour that threatens to strangle him. 

“ Oh, Geoffrey ! dear old Geoffrey, how awfully glad 
I am to see you I ” 

Even the voice is feebler than of yore, and the two 
arms that meet round his neck fall asunder imme- 
diately, as though exhausted by their own efforts, as 
Geoffrey turns gently aside to shake hands with Dolly 
and Lou. At first sight he hardly recognises the 
former, so much, to his eyes, does she seem altered. 
There is nothing of the child left, oi^y — so he thinks 
— a very lovely girl. The brown eyes are, however, 
just the same, the smile too, but both heightened and 
improved by the setting. Rose, with her intensely 
brilliant complexion, her Hashing eyes, thick black 
eyebrows and hair, and rather broad lips, looks 
absolutely coarse by the side of that slim graceful girl, 
with eyes that are always watching Ferdie, and 
whose face lights up as she greets him with that most 
bewitching smile of eye and lip oijy. 

“ Sit by me, Geoffrey,” asks Ferdie, and Mr. Ingram 
complies, whilst Rose takes possession of the tea-table ; 
the rest gather round it, and there ensues an hour 
of delightful chat by the firelight. Dolly takes part in 
it from time to time, but it is mostly on events in which 
she has not participated. Ferdie, white and listless, 
listens at first, but, contrary to his practice, says no 
word. The mere coming down-stairs and the excite- 
ment of seeing Geoffrey have been too much for him, 
and he lies there nerveless and exhausted, yet no one 
seems to notice it but Dolly and Mr. Ingram. 

The latter is getting a little tired of the key-note of 
the whole conversation. Rose and her triumphs, whilst . 
the subject of it puts forth all her airs and graces for 
the benefit of the man she has known since^she was a 
child, and on whom they are utterly lost. 

“ And why did you not go on this visit ?** he asks 
suddenly, turning to Dolly. 

Dolly blushes and is embarrassed, having no wish 
to pose as a self-denying Cinderella ; but Ferdie, who 
has guessed her thoughts, comes to her rescue. 

“ She stayed with me,” he answers for her ; and Lady 
Travers puts in a gentle, “Yes, dear .Dorothy was 
very good, and preferred Remaining with her little 
brother.” 

Mr. Ingram moves round to Dolly’s side, ostensibly 
to ask Rose for another cup of tea, but there he stays, 
for she lifts her eyes to his face, and asks him to tell 
her something of Joan and of Anne Stieglitz. 

The account of the half Gerihan, half English house- 
hold, the little baron’s struggles for his Own way 
gently and firmly extinguished by Anne, Joan’s long- 
ings for England and her own home, and the little she 
has told him of her mother’s death, are all interesting 
tiboth Dolly and Lady Traver^. Sir Augustus alone 
is much perturbed at the idea of Joan living by, herself, 
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but his wife, with a sidelong glance at Geoffrey, con- 
soles him. 

“ Don’t be afraid, Gus. I prophesy that before she 
has been home a year she will have turned into Lady 
Rushbury.” 

“ I only hope she may,” responds her husband ; “ but 
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What a iightdittle burden it is 1 ” thinks Geoffrey, 
as he takes the child in his arms and bears him to the 
school-room, looking down on the small white face, 
that seems to have dwindled to half its former size. 
Dolly follows, settles him on his couch, looks to see 
that his supper is all right, and puts everything ready to 



"so HE JOINS THE TRIO AND MAKES HIMSELF AGREEABLE" {jb. 268). 


I confess I do not expect her to do anything so rational, 
for she is almost, if not quite, as foolish and head- 
strong as her mother.” ^ 

“We shall see,” returns Lady Travers, still looking 
at Mr. Ingram, who, talking imperturbably to Dolly, 
is apparently unawafe that his countenance is being 
narrowly watched. He continues his conversation, 
unmoved by the dialome between husband and wife, 
till the dressing-bell rings, and Ferdie requests him to 
carry him up.stairs. 


his hand — his book, his slate, his toys — and summons 
Gretchen before she leaves him, to dress for dinner. 

Mr. Ingram watches her, and suddenly remembers 
that this is the girl who clandestinely met a young 
man in the woods two years ago, and, from all ac- 
counts, behaved herself in a very extraordinary manner 
on that occasion. Is it possible? and if so, what has 
become of the young man ? There is a tinge of sad- 
ness in the sweet face, a look of watchfulness, and 
self-control in eye and mouth ; can they have any con- 
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nection with tha( event ? And then, as Dolly is about 
to leave the room, he throws away the unworthy sus- 
picion. 

“A fabrication, the whole thing,” he thinks, and 
follows her. She turns round on the landing when 
they are well out of earshot of the school-room. 

“ Oh ! Mr. Ingram, tell me, what do you think.of 
Ferdie?’^ 

If Mr. In^pram had spoken the truth he would have 
answered, “ Dying ! ” but as it is he only responds— 

“ He is dreadfully altered.” 

“ He is very, very ill,” Dolly cries passionately ; ** and 
no one will see it, no one.” 

** You do not mean to say that they have no advice | 
for him?” 

‘‘Yes, Dr. Hicks, who has always attended him, 
and who says it is the weather.” 

The rustling of a silk dress is heard. Dolly turns 
down the passage to her room, and Geoffrey saunters 
off to his, meeting Lady Travers at the foot of the 
staircase. 

" You good creature I ” she says. “ You really must 
not spoil Ferdie too much.” 

Geoffrey’s face is grave to severity. He feels a sud- 
den contempt of the beautiful smiling woman before 
him. 

^ I think there will not be much more spoiling for 
Ferdie from any one,” he remarks, in a tone of such 
freezing gravity that Lady Travers is silenced and 
passes uneasily on her way, whilst Mr. Ingram repairs 
to his room. 

His thoughts are much of Ferdie, but more of 
Dolly. How beautiful she looked as she turned her 
troubled face to him on the landing, appealing to him 
abput her brother ! What an embodiment of his ideal 
woman as she busied herself with Ferdie in the school- 
room 1 In Lady Travers’ boudoir some one — is it 
Rose?-— is singing : 

Where and how shall I earliest meet her ? 

What are the words she first will say 7 
By what name shall 1 learn to |p%et her ? 

I know not how ; it will coinu some day.” 

The song continues almost to the end, then breaks 
off suddexily, but Geoffrey supplies the deficiency in his 
own way-— 

“ I have found her at last, my queen, my queen ! ” 


CHAPTER THE SEVENTEENTH. 

LIFE OR DF.ATH. 

There is a stir in the household at Wrangham, and 
the person who has occasioned it is- Geoffrey, "the 
guiding power Dolly. 

Alone in the library with Sir Augustus, Mr. Ingram 
has lost no time in speaking to him on the 
subject of Ferdie with a downrightness and undis- 
guisedness that leaves no choice but immediately to 
send for the very best advice for the child. Lady 
Travers has given in at once, conscious of the useless- 
ness of resistance, and consenting at last, though 
unwillingly, to have her eyes opened. Neither she nor 
hcr'^husband is wilfully neglectful. They would be 


horrified had any one told them that they, had stood 
in the way of their owii child’s recovery to health, but 
Lady Travers— and Sir Augustus is nothing but her 
echo— has a happy knack of not seeing what she does 
not wish to see, of deceiving herself as well as others, 
and there are few people who care or dare to tear the 
veil from her eyes. 

But Geoffrey has no such scruples. His indignation 
at the gross neglect of Ferdie, as he tenns it, surprises 
even himself. With an inherent horror of meddling 
with other people’s affairs, he has, on this occasion, 
set light to the slumbering family mine with a ready 
hand, and the result is the expected arrival of Sir 
George Pitt. 

Ferdie takes it very serenely, apparently not caring 
in the least whether he comes or not, but it is far 
otherwise with Dolly. What she has been longing 
and praying for is about to come to pass through her 
agency, and, while thankful that it is so, she dreads 
it more than she can say, dreads the sentence that 
may be passed upon her boy, dreads the suffering that 
may be in store for him. 

And when the great man does arrive, and is received 
in her most seductive manner by Lady Travers, who 
has resumed all her old pensive grace, Dolly feels as 
though she must fly out of the house — go out walking, 
riding, anything, anywhere, to get away from his pre- 
sence. Instead of which, she is brought prominently 
forward ; for on Sir George asking who has attended 
most to the child, seen after his diet, and so on, Lady 
Travers, with a murmured excuse of the burden of a 
large family, is obliged to confess that her daughter 
has had the main care of him. 

Sir George’s manner is hard and dry as he puts 
searching questions, one after another, to Dolly, all of 
which she answers with the accuracy that is a part of 
her nature, and with a fulness which says much for 
her watchfulness. The care and observation of the 
case are very apparent, and Sir George, who had not 
expected much from so young a girl, is moved to a 
faint acknowledgment of the precision with which she 
has answered his many inquiries. And then at last he 
is taken up to Ferdie himself. Dolly’s heart beats so 
fast and so loud that she can hardly move ; and when 
they reach his room, and Lady Travers and Sir 
George go in together, gently closing the door in her 
face, she feels almost relieved, much as she longs to 
be with her boy at this trying moment. 

So she remains outside, walking up and down like 
a caged animal, conjuring up one sentence after 
another, one moment filled with hope,^the next cast 
down with fear. It seems to her hours and hours 
that they remain closeted with Ferdie. In truth 
it is a long time, but just as she is beginning to fear 
the worst the door opens, and they emerge from the 
sick-room. They neither of them show any surprise 
at seeing her there. Sir George’s face is as cold ai^i 
impassive as when he went in, Lady Travers’ white and 
serious. Dolly gives them a look of dumb inquiry, to 
which Sir George alone respon<^. 

“ Your brother wishes to speak to you now, but I 
shall be obliged to trouble you a little further when he 
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has done with you.” Very polite and courteous^ but 
telling her nothing. 

"Come down to my boudoir, Dorothy, in five 
minutes,” adds Lady Travers, and they both pass 
down the staircase, leaving Dolly a prey to a thousand 
torturing conjectures. Bringing all her self-control to 
bear to repress all symptoms of agitation, she enters 
Ferdie's room as calmly as usual. He is slightly 
flushed, and oh ! so tired. 

“ Dolly, come and sing to me, will you ? I am so 
tired,” he says. And the girl kneels down by his side, 
with his head nestled against her shoulder, and sings 
him one of those sweet sleep-inspiring German lullabies 
that he is so fond of. 

" I am so glad that man is gone, Dolly,” he inter- 
rupts. "As though it were any use any one coming 
to see tne.” 

There is such a lump in Dolly’s throat that she has 
to break off her song. 

" My darling, he will do you good,” she says, and 
bends down to kiss him, to hide her tears and stop 
the little shake of the head he gives. 

“ Do me good, Dolly ! You know, and I know, and 
soon every one will know that that is nonsense.” 

Dolly feels as though just now she could not bear 
much more. 

" My sw6et,” she says, " I must leave you, only for 
a few minutes, but I will be back very soon, and sing 
you to sleep.” And without waiting for his answer, 
which she dreads, she slips out of the room to repair 
to Lady Travers’ boudoir. 

When, almost as white as Ferdie himself, she enters 
the room, she finds Sir George seated at the writing- 
table, whilst Lady Travers, with a troubled face and 
a handkerchief in her hand, stands by the fire. 

" Tell me,” murmurs Dolly, as she passes her step- 
mother; but Lady Travers says, "Hush!” and Sir 
George wheels suddenly round from the writing-table. 

" I have to give you some last instructions about 
the little boy, Miss Travers,” he says, in that cruelly 
cold voice of his, “as I understand you have the 
chief care of him.” 

"Yes.” 

" I have been telling Lady Travers that I will send 
her a nurse from London for him.” 

" Oh! ” with a little gasp. 

"But still” — this rather more warmly— "you can 
constantly be with him : in fact, the nurse will require 
rest, when you or Lady Travers can take her place.” 

He then proceeds to give her detailed directions as 
to the remedies and measures to be adopted with 
Ferdie^ and winds up by looking at his watch. The 
cold business-like manner quite stultifies Dolly ; how 
ardently she longs to ask a question, and dare not, as 
she listens and writes down ! 

" Did you wish to ask me anything ? ” he adds cour- 
teously, noting the interrogation shining out of her 
eyes. 

" Is there— is there— will he get well ? ” 

She brings it out with an effort, and Sir George looks 
quite kindly at her, but very gravely. 

" 1 have given Lady Travers my true opinion,” he 


' answers ; and Dolly, glancing at her stepmother, per- 
ceives that she has her handkerchief to her eyes. 

Three minutes afterwards Sir Geoige is rolling away 
to the station, and Dolly is in her room, sobbing her 
heart out in great passionate sobs, which seem as 
though they would suffocate her, struggling with all 
her strength for composure tq go back to her darling. 

For Sir George, who has seen enough of men and 
women to gauge pretty surely their characters in the 
space of the few minutes that are usually allotted to 
him for the purpose, has not hesitated to tell Lady 
Travers the exact truth as to Ferdie. There is no 
hope for him. He may live months, even a year, but 
there is but one issue to be expected for him, and that 
is a fatal one. 

This opinion, in a very modified form, Lady Travers 
imparts to Dolly, sufficiently alarming to make the girl 
very wretched, but not so much so as to suggest that 
the Travers’ themselves should give up going out or 
participating in the few gaieties that go on in the 
winter. But Dolly has not lived two years with her 
stepmother without, in a measure, comprehending the 
tortuous nature of her character, and, guided by the in- 
stinct of love, it requires no great penetration to read 
between the lines of this carefully prepared edition of 
Sir George’s opinion. 

And on this eventful day Geoffrey has gone out 
hunting, thinking it the kindest thing he can do to 
take himself out of the house. As Dolly kneels by the 
side of her bed, she hears the sound of the horse’s hoofs 
on the hard ground, hears him dismount, and the 
groom lead away the animal. 

“ He will be sorry,” she weeps ; "he is always so good 
to my darling.” And somehow the sobs grow less, and 
she is able to rise up, and smooth her hair and bathe 
her face before she goes to Ferdie. He will be getting 
impatient ; she must not cause him the faintest annoy- 
ance now ; so she leaves her room, ’apd repairs to the 
school-room. 

“ How long you have been away, Dolly I You have 
been to see that man, have you not ? ’’ 

“ Sir George ?” 

" Yes. What did he say about me ? ” 

“ He only gave me all directions as to how you were 
to be treated, darling, and 1 have them all written 
down here.” 

“ And he is going to send me a nurse, he says. I 
won’t have a nurse. I will have no one but you, 
Dolly.” 

" I shall always be with you, dear, just as much as 
I am now.” 

" It won’t be for long, you know, Dolly.” 

Dolly kneels down by the couch, and lays her head 
on the pillow by the side of Ferdie’s, and whispers to 
him, till a faint smile breaks out on his face, and he 
puls up one little thin transparent hand and strokes 
tier cheek. 

“ I wish I knew your Uncle Tom, Dolly, and that he 
had taught me,” he says, and gives a little start as the 
door opens gently, and in the dim firdight they see 
Geoffrey Ingram standing. , , 

" May I come in ? ” 
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Of course you may,” responds Ferdic ; and Geoffrey, 
who has been unable to find any one to tell him the re* 
suit of Sir George Pitt*s visit, feels relieved at the 
cheerful voice. He fetches himself a chair, and Doily 
withdraws into deep shadow, so that he should not 
see her tear-swollen face, and sits mute and quiet in a 
kind of dream, listening, to Geoffrey’s voice as he re- 
counts to Ferdie the day’s events. 

A kind of numbness has taken possession of her, 
through which she hears his voice rising and ‘falling, 
till Ferdic exclaims, Come close to me, Dolly,” and 
she draws nearer, and takes his hand in hers. And all 
the time Geoffrey never speaks to her, but extends 
the day’s sport in the most marvellous manner, whilst 
Ferdie’s quick little mind and topographical knowledge 
takes in every turn of the fox, sees the whole pano- 
rama spread out before him, and forgets to think of 
himself. A soothing calm 'falls on Dolly, till she too 
is compelled to listen ; and although she is aware that 
much fable is being mixed with fact, still she cannot 
help being interested, particularly as there is an air of 
truth about the whole for the benefit of such a sharp 
little being as Ferdie. 

“ That was a wonderful run ! ” the child exclaims 
with a long-drawn breath. “ Do, Geoffrey, send an ac- 
count of it to the papers. Ah ! how 1 should like to go 
out hunting just once. 1 think I should ride well.” ' 

Gretchen brings in the lamp, and its clear light falls 
on Dolly’s face, and Geoffrey knows he need ask no 
questions, for although she turns away rapidly, he has 
a quick eye, and has detected at once the traces of 
those tears in her bed-room. Apparently, however, he 
sees nothing, but he gets hold of a bit of paper, on 
which he executes a series of hunting sketches, de- 
picting the events of the day, which causes Ferdie the 
deepest delight ; and Dolly, reassured, draws nearer to 
the table with her work, saying a word now and then, 
in order that Ferdie should not perceive how miserable 
she feels. 

Later in the. evening Lady Travers comes in to sit 
with the child. There is a chastened resignation 
about her, which tells Geoffrey the same tale as he has 
already gathered from Dolly’s truer countenance, as 
he idly continues to draw, whilst Dolly disappears 
quietly to dress, in order to sit with Ferdie till the 
dinner-bell rings. On her reappearance Mr. Ingram 
and Lady Travers quit ,the school-room together, and 
Geoffrey makes the speech he has been meditating 
during the past hour. 

^^‘Lady Trayers, I am sure you must all want to 
be alone now,” he says, with sympathy in voice and 
manner, ‘‘so you must not think me very rude or 
ungrateful if I take myself off to-morrow. It will not 
inconvenience me in the slightest degree, for I have 
plenty of friends to whom I can go.” 

“ Indeed, Geoffrey,” murmurs Lady Travers in her 
most subdued tones, trying to conceal the annoyance 
she feels, you are most kind, most thoughtful, and I 
have no doubt that this house, with its burden of 
affliction, wilt- be irksome to you now. But I do not 
intepd to shut ourselves up, much as I, personally, 
.ifeel inclined to do so. Our darling child has many 


months, perhaps even years of life before him, although 
we cannot expect to keep him with us always, and 
therefore, for the sake of the dear girls and my huslknd, 

I do not feel justified in anticipating trouble, and for 
the present we shall go on just as usual. Dear Rose 
has not been told Sir George’s opinion of her brother : 
It would break her heart ; and 1 have hardly yet ven- 
tured to express it to Sir Augustus ; therefore, Geoffrey, 
unless you fear to find us too dull in our sadness, do 
not leave us. We expect friends next week, and hope, 
as I said before, to go on much as usual, with a heavy 
heart on my part. But we must all — and a mother 
above all others — sacrifice ourselves when the occasion 
presents itself.” And Lady Travers glances into 
Geoffrey’s face to see how much or how little of this 
speech he has taken in. But his countenance is per- 
fectly impenetrable as he responds that he is only too 
pleased to stay, only Lady Travers must not hesitate 
to give him notice to quit the very moment that she 
is tired of him. 

At dinner that evening he sits opposite Dolly, and has 
time to study her— as much as Rose will allow him — 
to note with ever-increasing pleasure the clear white 
skin, the soft sweet eyes, and above all to listen to that 
great charm, a pretty voice. It sounds deep and low 
after Lady -Travers’ and Rose’s clear, childishly high 
trebles, and conveys a sense of repose which is grate- 
ful There is no indication of broken-heartedness at 
present about Rose. Her conversation turns entirely 
on the Christmas gaieties, on the coming parties— on 
everything, in short, in which she is interested — as, 
unmindful of her father’s extra solemnity, her mother’s 
air of chastened resignation, she rattles on, oblivious of 
her consonants, and mercilessly ignoring the letter “r.” 

The constrained wearisome dinner comes to an end 
at last, and before very long Geoffrey finds his way to 
the ladies. 

Rose, Lou, and Lady Travers alone are sitting over 
the fire : no Dolly is there ; so he joins the trio and 
makes himself agreeable. 

•‘Now confess, Geoffrey,” says Lady Travers, “are 
you not bored to extinction here ? Would you not be 
thankful if some one would send you a telegram to 
summon you from this dull house ?” 

“ Not at all,” he responds ; “lam perfectly happy 
here. Being thoroughly at home also” — with a glance 
at Lady Travers and Rose — “ I fail to discover the 
dulness.” 

I “ You are very good, I am sure, but to-morrow you 
will be rewarded There will be a shooting party and 
friends to dine, and then we must begin to think about 
Christmas.” 

The door opens, and Dolly comes in. 

“He is fast asleep,” she says to Lady Travers, as 
Geoffrey rises and gives her his chair, whilst ensconcing 
himself next to her. 

“How you do fuss about Ferdie!” says Ro^ 
“ Fancy, Geoffrey, how she spoils that boy. She sings 
him to sleep every evening.” 

“ Rose, dear,” interrupts kir mother, “ Ferdie is ill, 
you know.” And Dolly gives a^ feeble little laugh, and 
says she always intends to spoil Ferdie. 
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“ Will you sing to me ? ” asks Geofireyi suddenly 
turning his quick grave glance on her. 

“ Please, not to-night,” she answers ; ** another time. 
But 1 could not sing to-night ; I am rather hoarse.” 

** I will sing to you, Geoffrey,” says Rose, rising and 
advancing to the piano. “ Won’t that comfort you ?” 

“ You have no idea,” says Lady Travers in a stage 
whisper, “what a wonderful voice Rose has. Lord 
Marsland said it was marvellous for so young a girl, 
and such execution ! His opinion is worth having, I 
assure you, for he is a thorough musician, and goes to 
concerts pretty nearly every night of his life when he 
is in town.” 

“ Yes ? ” says Geoffrey. “ I know Lord Marsland.” 

“ No ! Do you ? Why did you not say so before ? 
Is he.not charming ? ” 

“ That depends on what you call charming.” And 
there is a twinkle in Geoffrey’^ eye that Lady Travers 
fails to notice. There is no doubt that Rose has a 
powerful voice and brilliant execution, as testified in 
the very first bars of the elaborate Italian bravura song 
she commences, but it is beyond her powers, and trying 
to Geoffrey, who has heard it'well rendered at most of 
the concert-rooms in Europe. Lady Travers rises to 
write a little note about nothing to Lord Marsland, and 
Geoffrey and Dolly are left alone by the fire-side. Quite 
silently they sit for awhile, staring at the red-hot coals, 
absorbed in their own thoughts, whilst Rose sings on 
and Lady Travers’ pen scratches over the paper. 
Suddenly Mr. Ingram turns to his companion. 

“Do you remember the tableaux here two years 
ago } ” he asks. 

“ Yes, quite well.” 

“ And that you told me you should begin German 
at once ? ” 

« Yes.” 

“ Did you do so ? ” 

“ Yes. I began it the day you left, on the Monday 
morning.” 

“ Ah ! ” There comes to him a recollection of a 
little worn German Testament taken out of a drawer, 
and replaced there : of a wistful wondering look as he 
bade her good-bye : of suspicion and regret, and a 
resolve to forget the sweet child-face. Again he gazes 
fixedly at the coals, but Dolly continues — 

“ I am quite fluent at German now. I often read it 
to Ferdie; he is so fond of it.” 

“ Mahrchen^ I suppose ? ” 

“ Not many of them, except Hans Andersen, and his 
he is never tired of ; but as a rule he is far beyond 
MdhtvhcH now.” And Dolly’s face grows grave and 
sad. 

Geoffrey stoops forward, till his hand touches her 
dress and his dark hair is in close proximity to hers. 

“ Did Sir George ” he commences, and breaks 

off suddenly. “ Why, Rose, you have left off singing,” 
fke says, looking up at the girl, who has abandoned 
the piano and advanced to the fire. 

“lam tired, she answers curtly and significantly, 
but’ allows herself to be molfified when the two delin- 
quents who have been talking humbly beg her pardon, 
and Geoffrey proceeds to take his place by the piano, 


leaving Dolly to knit and think by the fire. In the 
distance she hears the two disputing over the manner 
of rendering some passage in a well-known song, and 
somehow certain that he is right, smiles to herself as 
she recalls every word of that talk at the round table 
on the night of the tableaux, which, strange to say, 
neither he nor she seems to have forgotten. She hears 
her name called, and looks up as Geoffrey appeals to 
her for confirmation of his opinion. 

“ Dolly knows nothing about it,” pouts Rose^ with a 
little contemptuous smile curling her lip. 

“It is not a case of knowing the song— «which 1 
happen to know extremely well— but of singing cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, and therefore ’’—with a smile— 
“ I appeal to Miss Travers 

“ Dolly is such a judge ! ” sneers Rose. 

“ Exactly. It is on that account 1 have troubled 
her for her opinion.” ^ 

“Oh, Geoffrey, you are too amusing !” And Rose 
leans back in her chair, overcome with affected merri- 
ment. 

Dolly looks at the passtTge in question, and con- 
scientiously agreeing with Geoffrey, is loth to say so, 
as Rose’s singing is a very tender point with her. The 
difficulty, however, is solved by Geoffrey sweeping 
away all the music, and begging for his dear German 

Lieder^' and soon Dolly is at the piano, playing 
accompaniments, and Rose and Geoffrey are trying 
over new duets together, with rather a melancholy 
result to the listeners, but with much satisfaction to 
themselves, till Sir Augustus comes in, and tea is suc- 
ceeded by billiards. 

As Dolly stands by the long green table, dreamily 
chalking her cue, she wonders if it is possible that this 
can be the house where to-day the sentence of death 
has gone forth, if she can be t^ie girl who to-day was 
told she was to lose the child she loves so dearly, the 
child who has made home a home to her. Her mother’s 
warm, generous nature is hers : she is no Travers ; and 
as she looks round, and sees her stepmother laugh- 
ing and talking to Rose, notes a smile on even 
Sir Augustus’s countenance, a feeling of indignation 
against the world, herself, against every one, rises 
in her, and makes her long to throw down her cue and 
go and shut herself up with her darling. Her eye, as it 
sweeps round, lights at last on Geoffrey, who is gravely 
standing by the table, waiting to begin, and a sense 
of repose and trust steals over her — a sense that the 
world is not utterly bad and false, and that she has 
probably been unjust, and must not give up her place, 
as she longs to do, but play with the rest, rather than 
put herself forward as thinking more of Ferdie. than 
the others. 

So they commence their game, and she plays 
brilliantly, and wins solemn applause from her father 
and warm commendation from Geoffrey, till the hour 
arrives when she may legitimately go up to her boy 
and turn all her thoughts to him. Geoffrey gives her 
her candlestick in the hall, where they ate alone, for 
Sir Augustus and his wife and daughter are discussing 
the morrow’s programme over the billiard-balls. 

. “ Miss Travers,” he says earnestly, looking at the 
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wistftil face, and noting how thin it has grown, “you 
itiust not overdo yourself even now. You must hus- 
band your strength, and he sure and take air and 
exercise every day ; and if you will do me the honour 
of riding my horses, they are entirely at your disposal. 
I am very interfering, am 1 not ?” he continues, with a 
smile, “ but that is the special privilege of an old family 
friend.” 

“ You are very kind,” responds Dolly, restraining a 
sudden rush of tears to her eyes ; “ and J promise you 
1 will not knock myself up.” And with a warm hand- 


clasp she has bidden him good night, and is dis- 
appearing fast up-stairs. 

“Poor child!” he murmurs to himself. “It is all 
thrown on her shoulders, and no one would care if she 
never stirred from the child’s side— ^Here 1 am, 
my lady,” in answer to Lady Traveri* call, “ready to 
fight Sir Augustus.” 

“Oh, Harry, Harry I ” cries Dolly, as she ^uts her 
room-door, “ where arc you? Why do you not come 
to me ? ” . ^ 

BND OP CHAPTBR THE SEVENTEENTH. 


ROSES, AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


BY A PRACTICAL AMATEUR. 


OSE-CULTURK as a re- 
creation cannot be too 
highly extolled, 
especially to any 
one who is daily 
engaged in se- 
dentary pursuits. 
The “ queen of 
flowers ” is an 
object of delight 
to every lover of 
nature, and this 
delight is in- 
creased tenfold 
when we can grow 
this “ thing of 
beauty” for our- 
selves. The rose 
may be grown to 
perfection by any ama- 
teur who cares for its 
cultivation, by attention 
to a few details, which 
can be very easily carried into effect. 

The first thing to be considered is a suit- 
able soil and situation. A cLayey soil is the 
natural home of the rose, and the purer the air the 
better: hence, dwellers in the immediate vicinity of 
cities and large towns must not expect to succeed so 
well as those who live in the country ; nevertheless, 
even the townsman can grow splendid blooms, pro- 
vided he make a judicious selection— f.^:, attempt to 
cultivate none but roses of a hardy habit; and happily 
there afe a great number of that kind, including 
several of the finest exhibition varieties, in cultivation. 
The suburban amateur should not spend money, time, 
and trouble by attempting in vain to grow roses of 
delicate constitution. 

Now to enter into our subject in proper order. We 
will first give practical instructions for the 

Arrangement of the Rose Garden. 

Let take for an example an ordinary villa or cot- 
tage garden (see the figure). D is the lawn or central 



grass plot, which, if not used for croquet or tennis, 
may advantageously contain an oval bed in the centre 
and a crescent- shaped or round bed at each end. 
A, B, and c are borders, and the walks are shaded. 
A beautiful display of ro^s might be produced in such 
a garden by planting tall standards to border the lawn, 
in the centre of each lawn bed, and in the back part 
of border B ; dwarf standards on the Manetti brier or 
bush roses at equal distances in borders a and C, and 
in the front part of border B ; and climbing roses on 
galvanised iron arches spanning the walks at M N and 



o P, and, if desired, to cover the wall, K L. . Rockeries 
at K and L, containing hardy ferns, would greatly add 
to the beauty of the garden, and if the lawn beds are 
bordered with pyrethrums and blue lobelias, planted 
alternately, the effect will be particularly pleasing. 
Now with regard to the 

Preparation of the SoiL 

The following details must be thoroughly carried 
out in order to make rose-culture a success. The 
soil for roses should be rich, porous, and moderately 
heavy. If it be stiff clay it must be made friable, 
and fertilised by a dressing of fresh-burnt limej 
the contents of the ash-bin will also be particularly 
useful to lighten it and render it porous. Lithe need 
not be used for ordinary garden loam. The soil 
should be twice dug. Fifst, dig the ground all over 
to a depth of at least two feet, <jarcfully pulverising it. 
Set this soil up in two ridges to the depth of the 
digging, and let it remain so* for a few days. 
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Before going over it a second time, strevtr between the 
ridges old stable or cow-shed manure and sand, or 
road-sweepings, or, what is better still, if available, 
the ashes of a “smother" garden bonfire), in 
equal quantities. Having done this, fork down the 
ridges, work the, compost well together, and tread the 
ground finn. This is, of coune, applicable to the 
borders ; but supposing the amateur desires to grow 
standards round the lawn, he must remove the turf 
in each place where a standard is required (the spaces 
between them should not be less than five feet), in a 
circle of about five feet in diameter, prepare the soil as 
directed above, and in replacing the turf, a circle of at 
least two feet in diameter should be left open. This is 
important, for standards never thrive as they might 
wAen the turf is laid up close to the stock. It should 
be stated that before the turf which has been removed 
is re-laid, the top soil should be covered to a depth of, 
say, two or three inches with any poor soil, or a mix- 
ture of garden mould and ashes, in order to prevent 
the re-laid turf from growing too luxuriantly ; but 
the open space should be filled with a good rich 
compost of old manure and garden mould, which the 
rain will wash down to the roots to enrich the plant. 

Now, having prepared the soil, the next thing to do 
is to make a 

Selection, 

In this matter the amateur must beware of the 
specimens exhibited at rose shows, because they are 
mostly grown under glass, and if not produced thus, 
are the outcome of horticultural skill and advantages 
with which he can rarely compete. He would 
do well to note the roses grown in his district, 
in gardens, nurseries, or cemeteries. A respectable 
neighbouring florist will supply him with much useful 
information. P'rom the many hundreds of roses in 
cultivation, the list here given contains none but those 
which are perfectly hardy, and which wc can con- 
scientiously recommend to the amateur rose-grower. 

/. — Standards on the English Brier, 

(cC) Darkest — Purple^ Dark Crimson^ and Bright 
Crimson, — Antoine Duchcr, Charles Lefebvre,* 
Gloirc de Ducher, Louis van Houttd,* Eugdne 
Verdicr, Prince Camille de Rohan,* S. Reynolds 
Hole. 

(3) Red^Crimson and Carmine. — Alfred Colomb,* 
Annie Wood, Docteur Audry,* Baron Hauss- 
mann, Gdndral Jacqueminot,* Lord Macaulay, 
Gloire de'.^antenay, Madame Victor Verdier,* 
Marie Baumann, Sdnateur Vaisse,* Rev. H. 
Dombrain, Duchesse de Caylus. * 

(c) Light Red'^Light Crimson and Bright Rose,— Tier- 
nard Palissy, Beauty of Waltham, Glory of Wal- 
tham, Edouard Morren, Jules Margottin,* Madame 
de Cambaedr^s, Madanie Domage, Marquise de 
Castellane, Victor Verdier,* Marie Rady, Paul 
Neron,* John Hopper,* A. K. Williams.* 

{d) Pink^Dark and Abel Grand, Baroness 

Rothschild,* Baronne ‘Prdvost,* Elie Morel, 
Lyonnais, La Fraifce,* Marguerite de St Amand, 
Captain Kristy.* 


(f) Tinted White,^Mxs, Rivers, Miss Ingram, Prin- 
cess Mary of Cambridge, Souvenir de la Mai- 
maison.* 

(/) Pure If'^/V/.—Madame Lacharme,* Perie dea 
Blanches, Boule de Neige. 

Of) Tea~scented,’^Q\iAx^ de Dijon,* Perie de Lyon,* 
Madame Ducher, Cheshunt Hybrid.* 

(A) Noisette,-- Vibert,* Celine Forestief,* 
Mardchal Niel, Rdve d*Or. 

Out of the fifty roses above mentioned the amateur . 
may want to select twenty-five. Let him choose 
the ones marked with asterisks, and if they are 
properly attended to, he will have a garden made 
perfectly delightful with typical blooms of the very 
best kinds in cultivation. The lot would cost about 
thirty-five shillings. 

IL— Dwarf Standards on the ManetH, 

The Manetti is an Italian brier, noted for its hardy, 
free-growing nature. It will thrive on the poorest 
soil, and serve admirably for perpetuals of a robust 
habit, such as Victor Verdierj Charles Lefebvre^ fules 
Margottin^ La France., Baroness Rothschild^ Docteur 
Andry, &c. Standards on the Manetti are very ad- 
vantageous to the amateur for the rapidity of their 
growth, and wc shall give instructions in the para- 
graph on planting how to convert roses on the 
Manetti into own-root roses, which will last a lifetime,, 
and become more beautiful and luxuriant every 
season. Thus wc strongly recommend every rosarian 
to cultivate Manetti roses. They may be purchased, 
established in pots, at a shilling each. 

III. — Bush Roses, 

Amateurs should specially cultivate Bush Roses^ 
for they may be made to form objects of 
dazzling beauty when well arranged and suitably 
pruned. In such a ^garden as we have planned 
above they might be planted in the borders A, B,. 
and C, alternating with dwarf standards, at equal 
distances of, say, five feet apart. The Provence, 
Cabbage, Moss, Evergreen, Bourbon, China, and 
Damask roses are all suitable for this purpose ; but 
it should be remarked that it is useless to attempt 
growing Moss roses in the neighbourhood of cities* 
or large towns, pure air being imperatively necessary 
for their growth. Provence and China roses also will 
not thrive in a smoky atmosphere. For this reason 
the Common China often bears the name of the 
“Pilot Rose;” for if the rosarian can grow it* 
satisfactorily in his garden, he may with safety plant 
out Teas and Noisettes. We append the names of a 
few choice kinds which can be thoroughly recom- 
mended :—Evbkgreen (A\ sempervirens): so called 
because its beautiful dark foliage grows on to- 
the winter months : Rosea major (rose and flesh- 
tint) ; . FelicitI perptHuelle (flesh and cream-tint) ; 
Cornea grandijiora (pale flesh-tint, double) ; Triomphe 
de Bolwhyller (beautifully fragrant) ; Banksceflora 
(shades of cream and yellow) ; Donna Maria (pure 
white ; very beautiful). Bourbon : Sir Joseph Paxton 
(rose, wit}i shades of crimson) ; Bouquet de Flore (t^au* 
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tiful carmine, profuse bloomer, and vigorous 
grower) ; Mrs. Bosatiquet (white and cream- 
coloured; a profuse bloomer during summer and 
autumn ; a delightful garden rose). China : Marjolin 
(dark crimson) ; Prince Charles (bright carmine) ; 
Madame BreSn (rose-tint) ; Eughie Hardy (a beau- 
tiful pale blush) ; Clara Sylvain (white ; large blos- 
soms). Damask : no garden should be without the 
Damask Perpetual. Planted in a mass, they will form 
a splendid show of brilliant colour for the autumnal 
months. 

IV. — Climbing and Pillar Roses. 

Hanging in festoons over a sitting-room window, 
covering arches or arbours in the garden, or decking 
an otherwise uninteresting garden wall, climbing 
roses are very delightful to behold, and, happily for 
the amateur rosarian, the cultivation and management 
of the hardiest and most beautiful kinds are perfectly 
simple. 

The Ayrshire Rose is one of the best climbing 
roses known, for it will grow in almost any soil, 
and its growth is so rapid that it will cover 
a large space in one season, especially if planted 
in good rich soil. It is a pendulous rose, and 
is admirably suited for growing over windows 
or balconies. It forms a beautiful object as a 
“ weeping standard ” in the garden. The following 
are recommended iSplendens (a creamy-white and 
flesh-tint) ; Ayrshire Queen (a rich purple-crimson) ; 
Alice Grey (salmon and cream) ; Ruga (a de- 
lightful hybrid between an Ayrshire and a Tea ; pale 
flesh-colour ; exceedingly fragrant) ; Queen of the 
Belgians (cupped and double ; white and cream tint ; 
very fragrant). Price, in pots, one shilling each. 

For Wall-roses^ the well-known Teas, Gloire de 
Dijon, Cheshunt Hybrid, Perle de Lyon, Madame 
Ducher, and Niphetos, and the Noisettes, Lamarque, 
Celine Forestier, Marichal Niel, and Triomphe 
de Rentes are particularly suitable. Gloire de 
Dijon, CheshufU Hybrid, and Celine Forestier are 
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exceedingly vigorous, and will even bear the smoke 
of towns. They wjU cover the side of a house in 
about four seasons. Now that we have given t^ 
amateur ample room for seleetiod; .wt^ glyb a 
few aec^wry Unf$ on 

Plantings 

For s^dards on the English brier, October, 
November, and February are generally considered the 
best months for planting. The roses planted in 
October or November come from the open ground ; 
those planted in February have been housed and 
established in pots ready for sale. We will suppose 
that the amateur has prepared the soil as directed, 
and bought his rose-trees. He should now mark 
off distances of five feet along the beds and lawn, 
and appoint a place for each tree (arranging the 
colours to suit his own fancy). In each place a hole 
should be dug, two feet square and two feet deep. 
Into each hole a spadeful of well-rotted cow-dung 
should be put and well worked up with the re- 
moved soil, filling the hole up to about six inches 
from the top ; on this the roots of the tree should be 
spread horizontally, then the soil should be filled in 
and trodden down hard and firm until it forms a 
layer four inches thick above the roots. Here a word 
of caution is necessary. It is very important that the 
soil should be trodden down as hard and firm as 
possible, for unless this be done the trees will not 
thrive. Mulching^* is the next operation, i>,, 
spreading a layer of cow-dung two inches deep 
around the base of each tree, and plentifully watering 
through it to settle the earth about the roots. This 
coating of manure will preserve the trees during the 
winter frosts, and should be left until March, when it 
might be forked into the soil. In watering, the 
ground should be thoroughly soaked night and 
morning for a day or two, then left for a week, 
when the soaking should be resumed; a mere 
watering of the top soil every day does more harm 
than good. The trees should next be staked. 

For standards on the Manetti, bush roses, and 
climbing roses, the latter end of April or the begin- 
ning of May is the best time for planting ; if the 
weather is fine and open, towards the end of April 
is to be preferred. In a former part of this paper 
we strongly recommended the amateur rosarian 
to grour Manetti roses, as they may be converted 
into awH-root roses. This is effected by the mode 
of p^fit^gi. ,.The Manetti brier is particularly 
liable to throw up suckers, which, if not checked, 
will impoverish the roses borne upon it. 

This ^y j^ .prev^^ by nipping off every little 
incipie^{(:.^d i^m the stock below the graft before 
planli^ ^4'^ planting the tree sufficiently deep for 
the tf^.so^tp be t^^ inches above the graft. By so 
doii^ i^L put forth roots of its own at its 

Manetti stock, and. as they grow 
.'.trill' die. There are two ad-^ 
siickcr thhwm up by 
the ro^tre^ ktid 

in the evimt of a sf^yert frost, should the shoots be 
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killed, the tree will be renewed again from the roots. 
In planting Manetti rose^ the ball should be removed 
firom the pot entile. Aftw treading the ground firm 
Ai^t theim they should be^muiched and copiously 
mjteted. With the exception of ttuna toses, the other 
bush roses given in our itleetlpn^liAiy be plan^ as 
directed for standards on £ngUsh briar*^ Cnina 
roses require the soil a litde lightened, apd this can be 
effected by adding to the compost recomnieklded some 
sandy loam or road-dust and rotted the, rotted 
sweepings of the lawn would answer vei^weU. 

The next thing we have to speak of is 

Pruning, 

This is applicable to root as well branch. The 
object in pruning the former is to favour the growth 
of new root-fibres or spongioles, for the roots feed 
chiefly by them ; and the object in pruning the latter 
is to produce a well-formed head. Root-pruning is 
only necessary every two years for standards. They 
should be taken up very carefully in spring, while in 
a torpid state ; the thick, coarse roosts should be 
cut away with a sharp knife, and the trees replanted 
in a fresh compost : this will thoroughly re-im^orate 
them, and cause them to bloom profusely. Marph is 
the usual time for pruning the head, except in the' 
case of Tea-scented, Noisette, and Ching roses, which 
should be pruned in the middle of April It , must 
also be observed that these roses do not' bear the 
knife well : ” that is to say, they must bejcut sparingly 
— one-third of each shoot l^ing sufficient, In. pruning 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, two-thirds of each shoot may 
be cut off-~reducing the number of eyes to five or 
six, or to three if quality is more to be desired than 
quantity. Gardeners make it a rule that the stronger 
the shoot the less severely should it be pruned. All 
decayed and weak wood should be cut clean away, 
also shoots which grow cross or inwards! The cut in 
each instance must be madc^ as close as possible to 
the topmost bud without injury to it. In priming 
bush roses a beautiful effect is produced by allowing a 
strong central shoot to grow unchecked, nipping off 
its lower lateral buds until it forms a standard, then 
pruning the surrounding shoots to one-half the height 
of the central shoot : by so doing the tree in blooming 
time will form quite a pyramid of roses., ;The. writer 
saw a bush of common cabbage roses pnmj^ j^s in a 
cottager’s garden in Kent, and it was Uter^y^C(iy<^ 
with blooms— an object of beauty, better 
described. ■ 

When the rose-garden has been fairly 
planting and pruning all done— it will 
occupation to give it the little attention The 

watering must be given as directed, usin£;Si^^ter. 
or fresh household sewage well 
water, from the time of planting to 
For watering overhead use clean 
apply it vigorously with a syiin^. ; ^ 
regularly it will save the trees 
the neighbourhood of ,towi)8 
in some measure the baneful effectt of smlce and^ 
dust . . • V 
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THE EMptOYMENT Of Gim 


S VERY thinking 
person must 
have been Struck 
by the wonderful 
. revolution which 
has taken place 
during the last few 
years in the aspect 
h-om which women’s 
work is regarded. 
The time has only 
just gone by when 
a lady shrank from 
undertaking real 
honest work, either 
of a domestic na- 
ture in her own 
home, or for remuneration out of doors, for fear of 
considerably damaging her social position in the eyes 
of the “polite" world generally. 

Now a little reflection brings us to the fact that 
pride was at the bottom of this, as of so many other 
social evilsi It was supposed that every one who 
claimed to live the gentle life must necessarily 
possess the wherewithal to be able to ignore work. 
We are not here speaking of occupation simply, for 
ocenpation does not necessarily mean work, but of 
really useful and defined employment, by which not 
only the workert but those around her, and perchance 
some portion of the community at large, are benefited. 

The key«note of reform has been unhesitatingly 
sounded by many distinguished champions, and work 
for women is now theoretically, and to a large extent 
practically, conceded to be a good thing. There are, 
no doubt, still existent some prejudiced minds who 
look upon remunerative work as detrimental to a girl’s 
social position, but these are in the minority. 

, My object, however, is not so much to dwell upon 
the social position of lady workers as to insist upon 
the benefit, 1 might almost say necessity, of providing 
a girl with, definite employment, whether it is to be 
followed as a means .of livelihood, or for the sake of 
making her a usefui^i' healthy, and happy member of 
society. 

1 am not prepared to follow the lead of some en- 
lightened writers who declare that marriage is the 
sole aim and end of a woman’s existence. A happy 
marriage is, without doubt, the brightest of all lots ; 
but we know that a vast number of girls cannot marry, 
and as for every girl there is the possibility of coming 
among this number, it is simple cruelty to teach her to 
bend all her energies to this one point : to dress, to 
study, to attend places of amusement, aye, and even to 
go to church, in pursuit of this object Such a course 
too often ends in misery ; the girl looks upon h& life 
as a failure ; she thinks she is an object' of pity, if not 
of (sontempt, for others have not been slow to note her 
actions ; she is too soured^and dispirited to take up 


work for its owki sake, even if she be ever convinced 
that the time has arrived when she ntust 'atiiindon her 
hopes. Thus her best years are wasted piode of 
life which has enervated her system, deteriibrated her 
character, and unfitted her for life’s burdens. This 
may seem an exaggerated picture, but who cannot 
recall many parallel cases in his or her own experience ? 

I would therefore urge that a girl’s education should 
be made to tend towards some point of usefulness 
independent of marriage. If she is not likely to require 
to maintain herself, then still let there be a definite 
object in her studies, so that when she leaves school 
she may not settle down to an idle, useless life, rapidly 
losing the knowledge she has taken such pains to 
g£un. If her circumstances allow her to continue her 
studies, so much the better for her. She has trodden 
the difficult paths of learning, and there lies before her 
a vast flowery meadow, from which she may <;ull as 
many blossoms as she will. 

But even though she continue to advance her own 
education, there is no reason why all her attention 
should be devoted to self-culture. It is time she 
should turn to account the stores she has gained. If 
she has young brothers and sisters, it would be a great 
thing for her to undertake some portion of their 
education, though I do not believe in this home 
teaching unless there is real ability in the teacher, 
and a firm determination that the work shall be carried 
on systematically. Children, as a rule, prove the fact 
that familiarity breeds contempt, and unless a girl lias 
some aptitude for governing and organising, the task 
will be more difficult than the teaching of strangers* 
children. 

But although many girls may have neither the 
opportunity nor the ability to assist in the education 
of the younger members of the family, there are still 
many paths of usefulness open to them. An able 
writer on employment for girls, in an interesting 
book lately published,^ advocates strongly the manage- 
ment and performance of domestic work by the girls 
of a household, and this on the score of the benefit to 
their health as much as for purposes of economy, or 
the practical knowledge to be gained thereby. * But I 
am quite of the author’s opinion that a knowledge of 
domestic duties is not the sole end and aim of a 
woman’s life. I would neither under-value nof over- 
rate their importance. Such knowledger is 'not only 
desirable, it is absolutely necessary in these days. 
Without it there is very little chance of comfort in 
the home, and the girl who marries without having 
gained it is in a pitiable case ; for after all a girl’s 
training must be said to have failed if it dpet'not fit 
her for a married life, although this may been 

the only object in view. 

That a portion of a gill’s time should be i^eVoted to 

'WhatOirltcanDo." By PhillU Btowm. Cmll, Fitter, GelfMB 

&Co. 
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these duties, is therefore clearly advisable. Mrs. 
Browne, in her excellent *book, advises that every g^rl 
should be made responsible for the eAthe work Pf 
qwn , b^-room, wiA the .^cepUbfac 
eleping.^. thil?. time 'not be Abre 

pr6aul^^,sp(AfJn IcAkin^afiter tbeg^^ o^er&ii^ 
<of the poking,' marketing, attendi^^ the 
hou^bh{>' Uh^ &C., than in such occupations as 
blackfng stoves aiid washing hearths, is a matter 
of in^vj^ual opinion ; but I would urge that whatever 
work:(^ this kind a girl undertakes, she should do it 
neatly Aid well, cultivating the knack of preserving her 
own spodess, tidy appearance, for in this art lies the 
principal secret of performing such duties without 
.derogating from her own ladyhood. Short dresses, 
useful aprons which may well be pretty ones, and gloved 
hands should be the rule for all work of this kind. 

Tarb hours a day is an ample proportion for girls 
to give to household duties, unless there is any special 
demand upon them. In this proportion such work is 
•eminently usefiiu ' Jt affords exercise, it is a relief to 
mind Aid brain, benefits the household generally, and 
trains the girl to become an efficient mistress in her 
turn. 

But a girl’s work ought not to stop here, no, nor even 
with the manufacture of her own apparel, which is a 
very desirable point. It is a disgrace to a girl not to 
be able to use her needle, and there are few women 
who .are able to dispense with a skilful use of it, yet a 
girPs time is obviously wasted in cultivating an elabo- 
rate mode of producing useless articles, when the 
sa.‘.Z ^.(ime spent in another way will produce really 
useful and lasting results. So-called ‘‘fancy work,” 
especially that of an artistic nature, is well adapted 
for beautifying a home, but it should be the graceful 
•employment of leisure hours, a relief from more severe 
undertakings, a means of gathering up the fragments 
of time, that nothing be lost. Of the more sober and 
useful kinds of work there are so many within a girl’s 
range, that 1 cannot hope to speak at all fully about 
them in the compass of one short paper, but 1 cannot 
do better than refer my readers to the book I have 
already quoted for full and practical information on 
wry aspect of this important subject. 

I( a girl has no actual need to work, or indeed if she 
be, happily blessed with a greater provision than her 
own carefully regulated necessities demand, she is in 
the enviable position of being able to assist others 
with her time. Trained workers among the poor are 
urgently needed ; indeed, any minister of religion will 
tell how his hands might be strengthened if he could 
onlyobtAn the services of efficient, f.^., trained helpers 
insA^^bf the well-meant but often useless assistance 
of .tbd^q..wbo have an excellent will, but very little 
k^QWij^ge.of what is required. Real hard work is 
0^ Aose who train as sick-nurses, but it is an 
b^^ for a girl to receive such training, 
take it up as a profession. Per- 
ha^^^'^orkjs ^oreinterestm^ useful than the 
formadon ’ 'ami. superintendence of creches in poor 
neighbourhoods. Thw institutions afford real help 
without exerting the demoralising influence of in- 


discriminate charity, and are especially adapted to 
V interest girls who aro fond of .little children, as the 
Wiprity are. Suiiday-schpol teaching is no easy 
wAk if i^perly performed, a car^ pAparation being 
giv^ to eajch IftAPAf ^ There aro ptaV of modes of 
wofk qjp^ to A^.-'girla and money, 

but these afe compamtiVdy v ■ 

. Many girls, if not absolutdyfjtoi!^i|lj^ .to work for 
a livelihood, are extremely gla4'!'bf^|lo actrii/.^^fort 
and refinement remunerative worjk be t^tiseans 

of bringing them. And there Js AO ;iAwofi'. ^y tjhey 
should not work for gain. TheA 
ment to thoroughness in our its 

merits gauged by impartial critics, v? 

A girl who possesses artistic talfmt lhas ai^^Ably 
large field open to her if only she will ^lk W and 
earnestly. No work can be takeif up 
training, and the reason why so mimy Aat they 
fancy talent is all that is needed. .This, is most 
fatal mistake. Talent is very necessary, hut unless it 
be guided and developed it is worthies fOr the pur- 
poses of remunerative work. It is for this reason that 
a girl’s general education should be made to tend 
towards some given point, from the earliest moment 
that any special talent displays itself. Thus, if a child 
show signs of artistic talent, every endeavour should 
be made to cultivate that talent and attain excellence 
in some branch of it, not by any means neglecting the 
general education, but taking care that it is conducted 
in such a way as to strengthen and foster the special 
gift. 

There is so great a demand in these days for 
artistic work of all kinds that excellence in this branch 
must meet with success, but excellence is required, 
and that is only to be had by diligent cultivation. Of 
course that worker has the best chancp wha can 
originate. Designs of all sorts are in daily requisition. 
The painting of Christmas, New Year, and birthday 
cards, designing book-covers, designs for pottery, for 
art needlework, and many other articles, keep vast num- 
bers of women and girls in daily employ. Magazine 
illustration too is largely entered into by lady artists, 
and it is a fact that those who are really proficient in 
the art have more than enough work, but without a 
severe training and technical knowledge of details, no 
one however clever can hope for emplojAnent' For 
the right quarter in which to seek such ' training, the 
length of time required, probable cos^ &ci I would 
refer my readers to a most useful book on this subject, 
entitled “ How Women may Earn a LiviAg,*' by Miss 
Grogan, published by Messrs. Cassell, Petteri Galpin 
& Co. 

There is at the present moment a large dAinahd for 
skilled teachers in all subjects, but here agklnTt is the 
well-trained proficient workers who ^cisaty the day, 
leaving the, unqualified instructor to gjatii^ but a scanty 
subsistence in return for the great^t '^dgery. I 
would strongly advise girls who intend to take up 
teaching as a profession to go in ^of special subjects, 
endeavouring to make themselves exhaustively ac- 
quainted with these rather than be satisfied with a 
poor average all round. Of cOurse, if they caft take 
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up two or three subjects in this way, they have the such as post*office and telegraph clerkships, all im- 
greatcr advantage, but a high standard of excellence perativcly demand the preliminary course of efficient 
is becoming more and more the demand of the day, training. The sy^em of open competition is , to be 
and she who would command success must keep her ^applied to the^ appointments, rendering the special 
eyes open to the requirements of the times. I know I preparation mom than .eycr necessary. Of the 
a lady who has her time fully occupied iwth literature : medical profession, it is needless to , ^y ftat very 
classes in schools, her sister is making ^ery fair way hard work and determined perseverance wUl alone 
in the teaching of elocution, while yet another sister compass the training required. . ■ . ; 

has more than she can do in preparing candidates for We find therefore, on investigation, that many more 
local musical examinations, for which she is well spheres of work are open to girls t^n. there were in 
qualified. In all appointments that are worth having, bygone times, and that as a natural result there are 
there is no such acceptable reference as a certificate more workers than there ever were. The inevitable 
from one of the recognised examining bodies. Indeed tendency of this state of things is to dept^iate the 
it is extremely difficult to obtain remunerative teaching value of the incompetent, and leave the prizes in 
without one of these patents of ability, which are now | the hands of those who are most qualified to hold 
placed w khjn the reach of aU. 1 may add that the them, and indeed it would be well for girls to re* 
demand for properly trained and certificated Kinder^ member that their claim for remunerative work can 
garten teachers is in excess of the supply. only be established by their proved ability to per- 

The otber'xemunerative employments open to girls, form it. M. B. H. 


A “JAM OF LUMBER” IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

* BY PROFESSOR J. P. SHELDON 

SCENE of unique and singular I very fine, and the Grand Falls are indeed beautiful, an 
strangeness was witnessed last enterprising American hotel-keeper advertising them 
October by a number of as “ Niagara Surpassed 1 ” They are, however, far 
visitors at Grand Falls, about enough behind N iagara in magnificent and awe»striking 
150 miles up the noble river j splendour, but they are worth going a long way to see. 
St. John. It must be under- The annexed illustration, from a photograph taken 
stood that the “lumber-men” | on the suspension bridge, gives an excellent view of 
of the great Canadian forests the gully, and of the jam of logs, which nearly oblite- 
firequently depend entirely on rates the falls. The jam, indeed, is not even half 
floating their logs down the 1 given, for it extends a quarter of a mile or so below 
rivers to the saw-mills below, the bridge, but the portion seen gives a good idea of 
and in some cases the trees are the rest It was estimated that the jam contained n<y 
water-horne in this way many less than twenty-seven to thirty million cubic feet of 
scores of miles, no other system of timber,, and it was blocked up there firmly, with the 
carriage , hliring" practicable. The logs arc cut in the river surging and swirling beneath it, though break* 
forests andjbatuled to the river’s bank, when they are ing through in places, forming masses of foam and 
floated afohg oh the crest of a freshet. Last autumn froth discoloured by the sap of the timber. The logs, 
a vast n^i^ of them were waiting in the upper part some of which were very large, were' piled, up in aU 
of the there by booms to which they were sorts of grotesque attitudes, some ^ thern being; 

mooredj^^, saw-mills were almost idle, and as nearly on end and trembling and nodding -t^thO play 
the own^jfeifl<e4 the logs to go on with, orders were of the torrent beneath ; others were throwii high up- 
given to thefii adrift without waiting for a rise against the rocks, which they butted ia impo- 

of the water. But the number of logs waiting was tence ; and for the most part they were piled on each 
enormous, and the water was sinking rather than other five or six deep, completely obscuring the* 
rising, hence the “jam” which we shall presently de- water. 

scritre. On the 20th of October, a party of gentfonien, of 

At Grand Falls; the river St. John has carVed a whom the writer was one, were paying a in- 

deep, long gully or channel through the dark igneous spection to the new Danish settlement 
rock, whose steep sides are crowned with pine and the province, and took the chance of jfoc* 

spruce and lignum vitae, forming wild and beautiful jam of logs, the like of which has n(^* 
scenery. The channel is some 80 to 100 feet deep, fore and probably will not again. 
by 150 to 206 feet wide, forming curves and bends love of dangerous adventure which, 
and sweeps, of wild and weird beauty, which is very of the Anglo-Saxon nature, the psrty'demiM^ tb ;make 
striking when the splendid autumn tints have covered a tour of the logs. Starting at the.botlpip, they 
the forests. The scenery generally in this district is fully threaded their way over the d^p, ..dipperyr 
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timber ; many of the logs were loosoi differing a 
treacherous foot-hold* and others were scaled at the 

risk of broken , limbs. The {nogtmwas slow^ bot 

was cheered by the emulatkm ]^hole, party 

coiiraged by'tI]bose jvho mac^ 'the ^k iO^safety^ a heai^ chee^ 

As the fa]lji^yfe)«,.n(»ir^ the joutoey b^me xnoire firom:the many ojntf^kers whol^-'jl^ around* 



A ‘*JAM OF LUMBER.” 


dU)Sd^t.mid dangerous, because of the blinding clouds A few hours later a swell of the river* moved tg^e of 
of sp^y whieh rose from the cataract ; the logs were the Ipgs, so that the feat could not ag^n have been 
slim^^th wet, while they quivered in response to the done. . 

fom-of the descending water. Going up the face of The party alluded to consisted of s^e^^^ehibers 
^ in extraordinary positions, and of the Provincial Government, two ^ ,thin^,.ol|iicia]s, 

th^.wd^.iN^thing and hissing through . the spaces and one or two other gentlemen. It wdf'lMd that the 
an achievement requiring nerve adventure might easily have had impotent political 
and griat fdr iS &lse*step would probably have consequences, involving a change of Goyenimeiit, and 
extinguished a life. ^ t)Ut over the top of the falls the the pa^y were warmly congratulated oii the safe ter- 
logs were, loosely lying in^ still water, sinking and mination of a somewhat rash undertaking.- • 


mming under one’s fee^ but there lyas no retreating 
the w^.we had come*. Foitunately If^^ reached 
tio the jAbrer and Lt.^ a matter m kreat dcUcacy to 
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A holiday yisrr to PENsttUR$T. 


[HE pwtf 
of Pet, 

. built in the 
midst of trees, 
which over- 
shadow its 
picturesque 
cottages and 
screen its fine 
old church. 
The situation 
is elevated, and 
hence the 
origin of the 
name, ‘‘pen” 
being an old 
British word 
for height, and 
“hyrst” mean- 
ing a wood. At one time it was called Penchester, 
from the vicinity of a camp or fortress, probably Pens- 
hurst House in the days of its first inhabitants. 

The chief interest of Penshurst is naturally centred 
in this ancient house, the home of the Sidneys. 



Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 
Of touch or marble, nor const boa-st a row 
(H potiahed pillars, or a roof of gold. 

*• * An ancient pile, 

' 'Thou Joj’st in better marks of soil, of air, 

>Of wood, of water, therein thou art fair ; 

Thou hast thy walks for health as well as sport. 

. llw mount, to which the Dryads do resort." 

Penshurst House is an assemblage of irregular 
buildings bounded by a general square outline. The 
dimensions on the north front are immense, and in the 
Tudor style. There is a fine entrance, but it has been 
spoiled' by those Italian dressings that were introduced 
aboiit^the time of Elitabeth. Part of the buildings to 
the left of this entrance have been taken down, and the 
materials carried to Tunbridge, where it is said they 
ate re»€onstructed into a dwelling-house on the old 
plan. Th^ west front is divided into five large parts, 
also Tudor disfigured by innovations. The central 
erection projects beyond the rest, and was probably 
intended for a chapel. Its proportions are plain, and 
it appears to be of an older date than its surroundings. 
On the south is a variety of square and octangular 
towers, buttresses, and battlements, which have suf- 
fered materially from the taste of its owners in the 
time of George II. The same diversity is presented 
by the eastern^ front, but here its picturesque effect is 
fortunatdy unmarred by any impratfemenis. The 
parterres am} terraces lie on this side of the mansion, 
and at somq distance from the main building stands a 
large square, tower, formerly one of those intermediate 
outworiU which at certain distances served to connect 
exterior defensive walls. 

The fohified house of Penshurst is said to have 


existed liefoTe adveiif bf, WiUiam;th^ 

The family who resided' in it wlyn^jdl^^ay for 
Domesday was taken, werecaUed the- 

estate appears to have been handed doalii lrpin father 
to son until the time of Edward I; - Str Stephen 
Penshurst/ or Penchester, possessed die pzopeity in* 
the beginning of this reign. He was m^hted by 
Henry III., made Constable of Dover ' Castle^ and 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, which offices he retained 
after the accession of Edward I. Upon the death of 
his widow, the manor of Penshurst was divided between 
his only children, Joan and Alice, who do not seem to< 
have had a great affection for the place, for Portly 
after they came into possession they and their hus- 
bands assigned it to Sir John de Pultney, a richt 
citizen of London. ^ 

Sir John de Pultney was remarkable for his wisdom,, 
piety, and benevolence, as well as for his great wealth. 
King Edward III. held him in high esteem, and he was* 
four times elected Lord Mayor of London. His acts* 
of public charity and munificence were innumerable* 
He founded the church of St. Lawrence Pountney,. 
where he was buried, the church of Little All Hallows, 
in Thames Street, and a chapel or chantry to St. Paul’s* 
Cathedral. 

Penshurst is supposed to have been much improved 
and enlarged by Sir John dc Pultney. He had licence 
to “ crencllate ” or fortify it from the Crown, and the 
decorative work of the great hall is of his time. 

This hall, the most important feature of the original 
house, is almost unaltered. A writer in the Xjintle* 
matCs Magazineiox December, 1805, describes it thus : 
“ The entrance is on the north side, through a porch 
flanked with an octangular tower. Above the win- 
dows arc receding arches, the whole design set forth 
with butterflies and embattled. The tracery to the 
window over the porch is most beautiful, and by the 
remnants left of the tracery of the windows of the haU> 
they must have been most exquisite. It is painful to 
observe these latter traceries have been cut away in part 
to introduce the clumsy sash-frames, temp. George IL, 
and the lanthorn in the roof of the hall has been at 
the same period modernised into a bell-turret«^ * Pd 
entering into the hall, directly above the head is the 
minstrels’ gallery. On this side of the hall is a double 
archway, leading to the kitchen and buttery, &Ck The 
front or screen of the minstrels’ gallery is,;, richly 
finished, and in many of the open compartments are 
placed wood-carved figures, originally put ttj^. ^^as 
supporters to the springings of the timbers of the 
worked roof. Against the wall abovjs the gaiteify 
hung various armours and weapons made' in thefl&e 
of Elizabeth. Among them is a suit of aroui^r; 
as it is said, by Sir Philip Sidney when hO 
in Flanders. This famous relict of heroic 
adds the writer indignantly, “is foully di$gre^' by 
having attached to the knee-pil^ces a pair Of jack- 
boots, temp. William 111 .*^ He also complains of the 
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“ shamefully neglected ” condition of the whole collec- ; 
tion^ which he says ** is suffered to be pMrIoined away 
piecemeal," and in conclusion he liwrle a 
bad taste which pern^., a sc^ 
ing a continuation 

end. ^ntihjf' Is now ti^ovedy^^ thc^present 
owner of . Fens|itot| Lord dTsle, has done all in his 
power ctbf restore the hall and rearrange the armour 
and wei^ioos of his ancestors. 

^ Thera js p descent from the hall into a crypt which 
was prmbly built in the days of the Penchesters. It 
consists a double aisle divided by columns, which 
sup[mrt arches and groins. The proportions are per- 
fect, and the masonry is still unimpaired by decay. 
There is also an ancient stone staircase ascending 
in an octangular figure, with fine tracery in the 
windows. 

On the decease of Sir John dc Pultney, Penshurst 
passed to his son William, who died a few years after 
he attained his majority. It was then conveyed by the 
trustees to Sir Nicholas Lovaine, second husband of 
Lady de' Pultney. Their son Nicholas was the next 
possessor, and he had no children. After his death, his 
widow Margaret, the eldest daughter of John de Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, remained at Penshurst, and took for her 
second husband Sir John Devereux, the first of that 
name who was created a peer. He was distinguished 
for his military achievements in the reign of Edward | 
llL<|^d Richard II. Both of these kings loaded him 
.^jjwf-'nonours, and the latter gave him permission to j 
improve the battlements and fortifications made I 
by Sir John 4c Pultney in his manor-house of Pens- 
hurst. 

When Lady Devereux was dead Penshurst became 
theprpilerty of Margaret Lovaine, the sister and heiress 
of her first husband. She was twice married : first to 
Richard Chamberlayn, of Sherburn, in Oxfordshire^ 
and secondly to Sir Philip St. Clere, of Aldham St. 
Clere, Ightham, both of whom seem to have held the 
manor of Penshurst in the right of their wife. The 
son of the latter inherited the estate, and sold it to 
John, Duke of Bedford, Protector of England during 
the minority of Henry VI. On his death Humphry, 
Duke of Gloucester, became his heir. He died with- 
out issue, and the king, his nephew, was found to be 
hisn^tof kin. 

But the manor of Penshurst did not long remain the 
property of the Crown. It was granted the same year 
to, Humphrey Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, as a 
recognition of his services. He was slain at the battle 
of Northampton, and his son, a child five years old, 
inherited his title and estates. 

This young Duke of Buckingham was afterwards 
actiys! in, the promotion of Richard 111., but ultimately 
h^d^fkrled that king to support the claim of Henry, 
Hi^mond. Unhappily he was made prisoner 
b^:b{s\old,. master, who showed him no mercy. He 
wik^k4^.t#SidiSbury and beheaded without even the 
shoW^/iCi^^^al * , ^ son, who succeeded to his 
tides wdr^b^s^. suffered* the same &te. He was 
accused, of a cdnsfAracy to take away the life of 
Henry VRI., and executed on Tower Hill. His 


eldest son Btenry was generously allowed to assume 
his kther’s title, but his inheritance was made forfeit 
Jo, the Crown. 

. Four years after the accession of Edward VL, Pens- 
hu»t was granted to John, Earl of Warwick, but he 
jhortly afterwards retume^^ jta, ea<5haiige for other 
premises. Sir Ralph by fcnlght^s 

I service, but his interest In the affaim^*m the Ouke of 
Somerset brought him to the galloa^^fom he had 
been master of Penshurst two years, W 

It was immediately conveyed 
gentleman of his Privy Chamber wnO iiflA &IIOlffisbIy 
filled several offices of importance idiAif 
I The translation is recorded over one Of '^e pr^dj^ 
gateways in the following inscription ^ ^ \ / 

** Thfi most religious and renowned Prince fi^wwd dfl 51^> of 
England, France, and Ireland, gave this house Of Peamstel^ VkH Ole 
manors, landes. and appvrtenaynces there vnto belhBgistgei VntQ (fih 
trvstye and wclbeloved servant Syr Wilham Sydney, KoigHt Baoheret.** 

The venerable Sir William died at Penshurst a few 
months after his royal master, and his son Sir Henry 
took possession of the old mansion with his bride. 
He had just married the eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Northumberland, but prudence pjrevented his par- 
ticipation in the ambitious designs of his father4n-law. 
The tragic deaths of his wife’s relations disturbed 
the tranquillity of his seclusion at Penshurst, but he 
managed to escape without suspicion, and was after- 
wards elected a Knight of the Garter, admitted to the 
Privy Council, and made Lord Justice of Ireland four 
times. • He died at the Bishop’s Palace at Worcester, 
and Queen Elizabeth had his body conveyed to Pens- 
hurst for interment, but his heart was sent to Ludlow, 
in Wales. 

The eldest son of Sir Henry Sidhey was the cele- 
I brated Sir Philip. At the time of his birth Penshurst 
was a house of mourning. The blood of his mother’s 
relations was scarcely dry upon the block^nd the 
corpse of her brother, John Dudley, had only just 
been carried out of the grand porch. With strange 
and mingled feelings Sir Henry Sidney must have gone 
forth to plant the oak which was to commemorate the 
birth of his son. 

Sir Philip Sidney’s youth was spent at Penshurst, 
amid the scenes which he afterwards described in his 
" Arcadia." When he was old enough he was sent to 
Shrewsbury, and from thence to Oxford. At eighteen 
years of age, in 1572, he went to Paris, and after three 
months’ sojourn was a witness of the terrible tragedy 
of St. Bartholomew’s from the house of Sir Francis 
Walsingham, the English ambassador. During his 
stay abroad he made the acquaintance of Hubert 
Lanquet at PVankfort. Sir Philip reeprds the in- 
fluence on his^ftcr-life of this celebrated man in the 
following lines : — 

" The song I sing old Lanquet had me taught— 

Lanquet the shepherd best swift liutr klM, 

For clerkly reed, and hating what ia uaught. 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true ; 

With hit tweet skill my skilless youth he drew 

To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 

Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits.** * 
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On the last day of May, 1575, Philip Sidney re- 
turned to England. He was just in time for the 
festivities at Kenilworth, where his handsome pert^n 
and mental qualifications recommended him to 
queem When she departed he attended her eto' 
Chartley Castl^ the seat of the Earl of Essex, and. 
there he first saw Penelope Devereux, the "Stella^ 
of his sonnets. . Elizabeth soon employed her new 
servant as an ambassador to Germany, and such was 
his wisdom and prudence in the performance of his 
mission, that William the Silent pronounced him the 
ripest and greatest statesman that he knew of in all 
Europe.*' 

The renewal of the French marriage project sent 
Philip Sidney in disgust from court. He went to 
Wilton, the home of his sister Lady Pembroke, and 
was persuaded by her to solace himself with the com- 
position of the Arcadia.** At the same time his 
hopes of a union with his beloved Penelope Devereux 
were disappointed by her enforced marriage with 
another. This wound, however, was ultiinately healed 
by the daughter of his old friend Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. 

In 1583 Philip Sidney was recalled to court and 
knighted by the i queen. The following year he went 
to Parliament as the county member for Kent. 
Queen Elizabeth then employed him in several 
important missions, and his success induced her 
to make him Governor of Flushing, when war was 
raging between Spain and the Netherlands. The 
next year Sir Henry Sidney died, and Sir Philip 
became the Lord of Penshurst, but he was doomed to 
tread the^groves of Arcady no more. On the 22nd 
of the succeeding September, the Battle of Zutphen 
was fought, dnd the poet-commander was dangerously 
wounded. While he lay upon the field, parched with 
thirst, water was brought to him, but he handed it to a 
dying soldier, saying, ‘‘ Thy necessity is greater than 
mine;*’ His death took place at Arnheim a few days | 
later, and jiist before he breathed his last, he said to .| 
his brother, “ Love my memory, cherish my friends : : 
their faith to me may assure you they are honest. But 
above all, govern your will and affections by the will * 
and word of your Creator. In me behold the end of this 
world. ahd her vanities.” His body was brought to 
£nglad<}| interred in St Paul’s Cathedral, amid a 
gene^ lilEmeiritation. 

Sir RobiSrt :Sidney was the next Lord of Penshurst, 
and ht ali^, succeeded his brother in the governorship 
of Flushing: ‘ On the accession of James I., he was 
madea^tiaiim l^y the title of Lord Sidney of Penshurst, 
anda few;yii^ later he was created Earl of Leicester. 
His only im^vfving son, Robert, succeeded to his title 
and eslat^jljwdf was employed as an ambassador by 
King was also nominated Lieutenant of 

Ireland, but hever went thither. | 

Of hU six ‘^s,; Philip, the eldest, inherited Pens- I 


hurst; and Algernon, the second, became famous 
from Lis complicity in the Rye House Plot 

The portr^t of ^ernon ^idhey^tuui^ in the long 
gallery at Penskurist noble 

and endiusiasti^m * 
resolve of . m^Bnchbly 
turned in profile to thie ’ ihejj 
lightly but firmly on a thick 
the single word ^ Libertas,* in Romanic 
the background rises the Tower, and 
executioner’s axe.” ' • , ’ . 

While a young man Algernon Sidney^ittyed in 
Ireland, and won a reputation for spirit an^ resi^ndon. 
In the Civil Wars he sided with the. Parliament 
tary army, but afterwards he opposed ^policy, 
of Cromwell. When all opposition was useless^, he 
retired to Penshurst, and wrote ‘‘Discoin^es on 
Government.” At the Restoration he was i on, a 
diplomatic mission in Copenhagen, and the fate of .his. 
friend Sir Harry Vane determined him to remain 
abroad. The wish of a dying father to see his face 
once more brought him back to England, in the 
summer of 1667. He remained in seclusion at Pens- 
hurst until the dissolution of Parliament, and he was 
then persuaded by his friend, William Penn, to stand 
for Guildford, and afterwards for the Rape of Bramber, 
near Penn’s seat at Worminghurst, and where Penn’s 
interest was pardmQunt. Dishonest means were 
adopted with success to prevent his return on Imth 
occasions, and Penn and Sidney Were alike disgusted. ^ 
The former sailed in the autumn of 1682 to found a 
better government in the newly discoveyd world, and 
the latter remained at home to watch for an oppor- 
tunity to restore justice to England, and purity to the 
court. His concern in the Rye House Plot^b^OUght 
him to the scaffold. 

‘‘Are you ready, sir?” said the executioner, when he 
laid his head upon the block. “ Will you rise agsun ? 

“Not till the general resurrection,” answered^ 
Sidney ; and in another moment his head roU^ in 
the dust. " 

Philip, Earl of Leicester, died in 1698, leaving 
son, Robert, who succeeded to his titles and 
Robert was the father of fifteen children, six of 
four sons and two daughters, were living at 
of his death. The four sons were successiy^j^.^S^ls 
of Leicester, and at the decease of the last^w^^de. 


became extinct. 




Penshurst Church stands close to Pensbwfi^my^ipn. 
All the Sidneys who have died at PrajBbi^*!:]bAYe 
been interred within its walls, and 
brought hither from other places.^ Algeiwli;il^ncy 
is said to have been buried in the fatn^ 
hisexecutioa Sir Stephen de PenchfsStef, ^ 
nal owner of the Sidney estate, has a 
the church, and there U a brasa to Fanl 
1514. 
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ON THE SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS OF THE HOUSE. 


BY A FAMILY XIOCTOIU 


n^THETHER 
'^6ur lot be 
cast and 
our days 
spent in busy cities, 
in rural villages, or 
in the quiet and 
open country itself, 
the question of 
drainage ii one that ought to receive individual 
attentioti if health, or life itself, is valued as it ought 
to be./ The man who now-a-days is careless in 
sanitai^ matters, who does not trouble himself 
about the air he breathes or the water he drinks, 
but is content to live, or “jog on,” as he may call 
it, “as his fathers did before him/’ is, to say the 
least of it, very unwise ; yes, and culpably so too, 
for his carelessness affects not himself alone, but the 
well-being of his family, if he has one, or his neigh- 
bour’s, if he has not. It is ridiculous for any of us to 
talk of living as our fathers did, even although the 
figures bn their tombstones prove them to have lived 
long in the land. With the increase of population in 
this country existence is becoming every year more 
precarious, and we have a hundred unseen foes to 
contend against of which our ancestors knew nothing 
^dangers are more numerous, cares more compli- 
cated, and the struggle for life infinitely harder. 

In ancient times, so mythical history tells us, there 
lived ^in bogs and fens and flats hideous monsters, 
who were ever ready to seize upon and devour the un- 
wary or benighted traveller ; and even Shakespeare 
alludes to these when he makes Coriolanus say^ 


not yet quite ten years ago since royally itself, in the 
person of H.R.H. the Vkince of Wales, fell a victim 
to typhoid fever. Then throughout the length and 
breadth of the land a panic arose ; peqple all at once 
seemed to awaken to the fact that an insidious and 
deadly foe was in the very midst of them, that they 
might often be more safe in the wilderness itself than 
in their own luxuriously furnished bed-rooznis, and all 
through defective sanitary arrangements. Thb illness 
of His Royal Highness, which was so near to becom- 
ing a national calamity, culminated in being a blessing 
to the country at large, and for a time, at all pyents, 
greater attention was directed to the simple Ipws of 
health and hygiene, more especially as regards drains 
and drainage. 

1 do not hesitate to say, for I firmly believe it, that 
one-half of the diseases which at present attack the 
people of England are preventible, and would be pre- 
vented if wc were one and all of us to follow the dic- 
tates of sanitary science, even although that science 
is only yet in its infancy. 

The first duty of every intelligent man who is about 
to take a house or to build one is to see after the 
drainage thereof. Having done so to the best of his 
knowledge and ability, he ought to consider it incum- 
bent upon him to see that the drains at no time get 
out of order. 

If he takes a house without seeing with his own 
eyes that the drains are scientifically arranged and 
perfect, or if he erects a house and leaves the matter 
entirely to chance as long as he dwells therein, he 
must he living in a state of uncertainty as regards 
the health of his family or that of himself ; and when 



** Though I go alone 
like to a dragan.^ that his fen 
Makes fear’d and talk'd of more than seen.’* 

The name of this fen-fiend is marsh miasma^ and 
thousands since Shakespeare’s time have fallen victims 
to bis fuiy. Would, however, that this dragon were 
content to dwell in his bogs and fiats ! we might then 
mSinage to keep at a safe distance from him. But no ; 
he must follow the fashion of the age ; he must have 


illness arises how can he be sure that the drains are 
not in fault, that the trouble which has broken out in 
his house is not one that a little ordinary care^might 
have kept at bay ? 

Over the air which a man breathes out bf dqors he 
has no control. That of towns and cities is often im- 
pure and polluted beyond all belief. To say nothing of 
its being loaded with sulphurous acid, carbonic acid, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen gas, itis poisoned by the 
pollutions on the streets from decaying vegetaUe mat- 


his town as well as his country residence ; and though 
in cities such as London everything is done by the 
Legislature, by work of honest engineers, and by 
the advice of officers of health to keep the monster 
under' hatches, he nevertheless frequently escapes — 
he bathes in the water we drink as pure, and he 
poisons the air even of our bed-rooms with his pesti- 
lential breath. And wherever he comes danger and 
‘destruction to life and health follow in his train, babes 
gasp and dic^ and older people, if they do not die out- 
right, suffer from all the evil effects of chronic blood- 


ters, by the emanations from 
slaughter-houses and grave- 
yards, and from the rivers them- 
selves that flow through them ; 
the very earth itself emits 
obnoxious vapours, while from 
sewers and cesspools gases are 
emitted and vapours exhaled 
that generate the most painful 
diseases— typhus and typhoid, 
diarrhoea and dysdnte^y, and even chblem < itself. 



p^smng. Nor is it alone the houses of the poor And yet here is a cruni}> of comfort for the 
and^Unldle classes that are invaded by this monster ; dwellers in such large cities as London, Birmingham, 


he creeps into the mansions of the great as well. It is and Manchester: the very smoke from your, chim* 
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neys, of which you $0 greatly comf^laiUi helps to 
decompose and destroy the malaria in the atmos-. 
phcrc you breatha The idea ,0( 4 London . 
the future^ when eyery^,househ6lid^^wiU^co|ni1i^^^ 
his own smoke, nrh^n smnt and ioot shall 
known, and/a ? tpg?, i;d^lt dream of the distant past,, 



\ Fiu. 3. 


when the city’s walls shall gleam like frosted silver, 
when trees shall grow green in all our squares, when 
our monuments shall rear their alabaster heads in 
skies of azure-blue, and the river itself, clear and 
pellucid, glide quietly on to the sparkling sea, is a 
very beautiful one ; but such a London as this would 
after, all be but a white-washed sepulchre, unless 
thorough and radical reform began first with sewers 
and sewerage, drains and drainage, and everything else 
that at present renders many districts of the largest 
city in the world very hot-beds of fever, plague, and 
pestilence. 

I will now suppose that my reader is a householder 
— ^that before he took possession of his dwelling, he 
Ivas wise enough to obtain a complete map or plan 
showing the position of every pipe and drain in the 
house. This may be a somewhat difficult task for 
/ any one to accomplish, but depend upon it, it will 
!' not bejkbour lost. 

X Thii^should be in every properly drained house three 
i ^p^te and distinct systems of overflow and waste- 
/ mt^r ' discharge, and these should, if possible, be not 
^nly partially, but entirely apart from each other ; and 
^each drain should be protected by a trapf the simplest 
/ form .df which 1 shall presently describe. First and 
foremosti the water from the bath and drinking cistern 
should have its, own outlet ; secondly, the slops of dif- 
ferent kinds and the kitchen sink ; and thirdly, the water 
much for waste slops and water ; 
bat ipdl^i^eQt of this there is the supply of water to 
^e be thought of, and properly looked after. 

aiu^^ often fatal mistake in the water-supply 
only o/ie cistern from which 
both for drinking and for drainage or 
^ ' The veriest tyro can understand 

how pollution is certain to occur where such 

an is adopted. IJot only should the offices 

bi supplied ilri)ib thp drinking cistern, but even the 
cvifjiim pipe from the latter should be kept carefully 
clear of the soil-pipe. The lavatory water and that 


from the cistern’s overflow are Uic least likely to be 
hurtful unless polluted e^cternally ; they may therefore 
;haYO ono and the same outlet into a ^rface drain pro- 
]titctfA by a trap* This drain in the country may lead 
away from the house in any way most convenient and 
safe; but in towns this water last into the 

sewer; therefore the 

that after the pipe leaves the hottsd'^phaUmll 
an open grating-covered gully-pit befotn^ft runs aWny 
towards the sewer. 

But wherever possible even the wat^-finm the 
bath-tub should have a different and separate place 
of discharge from the cistern overflow, and if its pipe 
IS connected with a house drain it should be pro* 
tected by a trap. Now the simplest form of trap is 
what is called, if my memory serves me righUyi a 
water-seal, of which 1 append a rough sketch (Fig. l). 
The dip of this trap must be perfectly plumb and 
not distorted in any way ; it should be sufficient in 
depth, and the whole pipe should be large enough. 

But there are one or two other things to be thought 
about in connection with this simple trap, else in the 
end it may prove a nuisance. It should be made 
strong and of a lasting material, and a material that 
will not easily corrode with the action of either water 
or gases. When not in use it should never be 
allowed to become empty from evaporation, and 
it should have at the lower bend (in most cases) a 
means of communication with the interior (Fig* 2). 
When in use it should be frequently flushed with 
pure water, and nothing should ever be allowed to 
pass down it which is in the least likely to dog it 

If properly attended to, such a trap as this is a 
great safeguard against the introduction of foul and 



Fig. 4. -'.h » 

poisonous air into our houses or apCrtni^l'; of 
course if it gets out of shape it is. worse. tl^-Wless ; 
it should therefore be properly fastened {Supported, 

and not only the trap itself, but the pipc/,&at lead to 
it and from it The time when the Water in sucb a 
trap is most liable to evaporation, and foul air thus 
allowed to pour into the house, is when families go 
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from home during the holidays, and the house is either 
shut up entirely or left to the tender mercies of servants. 
Knowing this before going from home, people would dO 
well to plug the end of the pipe that leads into 
bath-room, and flush the pipe on their return., 

Supposing that the pipe which ^conducts the Water 
from either the bath-rooiA or bed-roon^ or the drinking 
cistern, must discharge itself into the same drain 
which also receives the kitchen-sink slops, or probably 
even the water from a closet, then we^ought to have 
traps of the very safest, although simplest, sort that 
sanitary engineering can devise. 

It is very unfortunate for householders that some 
builders and. plumbers should think it necessary to 
keep peopler so much in the dark as regards not only 
the mechairim, but even the whereabouts, of the pipes 
and traps and drains of dwelling-houses. Matters 
like these^ 'that are so intimately connected with 
the healtli aod comfort of families, should be made as 
clear to them as the light of day itself. As matters 
stand* if anywing goes wrong with a pipe or a drain, 
we send to the builder, and he sends a man, and that 
man does something ; but what the man does do, in 
addition to turning the whole house topsy-turvy for an 
hour bi‘ two, we, the unhappy inhabitants, know no 
more than Adam-— at least, as a rule. 

In ^eiry modernised house in the City, or in towns 
at all events, there are prettily arranged and orna- 
mental lavatories. These are extremely handy, and 
useful, Oytt the marble basins are taps, their pipes 
communicstting with a cistern above which may 
always be kept tilled with the purest of water. The 
whole aitangement viewed externally seems perfection 
itself, even looked, at through sanitary spectacles. But 
is it so in reality? Let us see. If the pipe that leads 
from the lavatory after it leaves the house — or any 
other for that matter— falls into a ventilated 
catch«ptt of gully-trap, and does not run right into a 
drain cm: sewer, there will be less chance of foul air 
gettihg up* into the apartment. As some of my readers 
may nbl^cjuite understand what 1 mean by a gully- 
trapi I a sketch of one (Fig. 3). Here A repre- 
sents of the building, and B the surface 

of the jprbuad.; the sewer is marked c, and the gully- 
trap^ X iThla^uUy, or pit, it will be seen, is open at 
the b^tedvier^ with a grating. The protection 
affofdi^ iy ^"ch a trap is this : the water from the 
housed falb first into the pit, and thence into the sewer, 
as represented by the downward arrows ; the obnoxious 
gases, feptesented by the upward arrows, whether 
from th'0 ^wer or the contents of the gully, find vent 
through ^ grating into the open air. But there are 
two pipea leading from the basin in the lavatory : 
the escaperpipe at the bottom, a (Fig. 4), and the other 
the ove^pw-pipe at the top, b or If (Fig. 4). Now, 
granting that pipe a is protected against the egress of 
a cuAent of foiti air by a water-seal trap^ r, the ques- 
tion which concerns the householder is this ; does 
the overflow-pipe open into the escape-pipe above the 
trap ?— which it ou^t to do, as seen at b in the sketch 
-^r does it open below, as represented by the dotted 
lines'teatked b ? The reader will easily perceive that, 


should the Utter be the case, there is nothing to prevent 
foul air from gaining admission into the house there 
be no extern^ I^Uy-tr^ $ and 1 believe 1 am right in 
saying that e^l^^y engineers are agreed that, while 
mederattrindUm^er, the soil-pipe ^should not be too 
wide, else the flow through it would be slow, and more 
strength (rf water would be^iequired to flush It. Near 
the junction of the soil-pipe with «the drain or sewer 
outside the house there should be one or two traps, 
and these, as well as every trap connected with either 
drain or pipe about a building, should be so positioned 
as to be easily got at, and 1 need not add that their 
whereabouts should be well known to the tennxit.^ 

Every trap and every dram should be venHtated; 
the ventilating pipe, whidh need not be a large one, 
should be placed on the external or sewer end of the 
trap, and ought to be conducted up along the outer 
wall, so that the gases may escape into the open air as 
high up as the chimneys themselves. To prevent all 
danger from such ventilating pipes, they ought never, 
under any circumstances, to be allowed to pass through 
any portion of the building. 

I do not like drains that pass through the soil 
beneath the house, for this reason ; if from any chance 
the ground sinks or gives under them, they get 
bent and leaky; if, however, such a route for the 
drain must be adopted, see that it is laid upon hard, 
unyielding concrete, and that it is ma^e of well- 
glazed earthenware. A great many people" never feel 
perfectly well at home, and blame the climate; in 
some cases it is very likely that it is the drains, and 
not the climate that is in fault. Now just a few memo- 
randa in conclusion, which may be worth making a 
note of : — 

1. Before you take a house get a plan of pipes and 
drains, and a sketch of the kind of traps used. 

2. There should always be different cisterns for 
drinking-water and other use. 

3. Even the overflow-pipe of the former should have 
no connection with the latter. 

4. Avoid all complicated methods of guiding, pipes 
and placing drains. 

5. See that all pipes are properly secured in 
position. 

6. See that all pipes have traps. 

7. See that perfect ventilation of pipes and drains is 

secured. ^ 

8 . Keep all traps clean, and frequently "disinfect 

both pipes and traps as well as drains, * 

9. Constantly examine traps in which thw water is 
likely to get low or evaporate. If the watdt flete jow 
in them, in rushes the foul air. 

10. Keep the drinking-water cistern dean and free 

from dust and all impurities. t 

11. Be most particular with the purity of sjbtik 
and its pipe. Never allow the brass perforate^ 

be removed from the top of the pipe ; forbid 
room pails being emptM in the sink, 8iid|Nw|||f j^l- 
ful of boiling water into it once a Of 

any grease that may clin^ to the interior oCtl^pifie. 

12. Do not have pipes and 'traps so enclosed that 
you cannot get at them. 
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SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON LIFE ASSUJEtANCE. 




}UR object in this paper 
is to place before our 
readers a few sftnplc 
rules for guidance 
in the selection of a 
Life Assurance 
Office, and, while 
doing so, to endea- 
vour to explain the 
relative advantages 
of the various 
methods upon which 
assurances can be 
effected. But before commencing 
this, let us fully understand the 
principles upon which the business 
of the societies is conducted. 

If a number of persons, all of the 
same age and in the same condition 
of health (that is to say, with the 
same expectation of life), were to 
club together to provide a fund for 
the payment of a given sum at 
the death of each, it is evident 
that each would have to make the 
^ same periodical contributions to 

the fund, those contributions being 
just sufficient at compound interest 
to amount to the sum required at the end of the 
expectation of life, whatever that might be.* Some 
of the members of this club would, it is true, live 
longer than the time calculated upon, others would, 
perhaps, live about that time, while some would 
die early. But if the number of members was 
sufficiently large to provide a fair averse if no 
severe epidemic occurred, and if the calculation of 
expectation of life turned out to be correct, it 
would follow that the amount of the contributions 
would be just sufficient to pay all the sums 
arranged for. Those blessed with long life would by 
their extra payments have contributed to the welfare 
of the families of those who had died early, the result 
being an equitable one, as the possibility of either 
event to any member was uncertain at the commence- 
ment of the club. But as the ages of the members 
• would vary— it being impossible to gather together a 
sufficient number of the same age— it would be 
necessary, to put all upon an equal footing, that the 
nmount of the conlwibutions should vary according to 
the health of each member, and the number of years he 
might be expected to live and contribute to the fund. 

Having proceeded thus far, let us now consider what 
is the practice of the Assuring Societies. It here 



* Various tables of the average expectation of life have been com- 
piled, those best known being the '* Northampton " and “Carlisle" 
4botH baseijl upon the experience in those districts), the “Govern- 
ment ’* (based upon the ascertained duration of lives of Crovemment 
Annuitants), and the “Experience,* from the actual experimice of 
jsevebteea Assurance Societies. 


becomes evident that there must be added to the 
contributions required to ipuke up the amount payable 
at death, a sum sufficient to provide for the working 
expenses of the society (such as management, expenses 
of obtaining assurers, investing the funds^ the employ- 
ment of actuaries, and a staff to make the calculations 
necessary from time to time). Provision must also be 
made for the various contingencies likely to affect life ; 
and in the case of Proprietary Companies th^re must 
also be added a sum to remunerate the shareholders 
for their risk and the guarantee of their capital The 
amount added for these purposes to the necessary 
contribution is technically known as the loading,’* 
and the two together make up the “ premium” charged. 

The profits which arc divided from time to time 
among assurers or policy-holders, under the name of 
“Bonus,” are chiefly derived from three sources: — 
First, from any excess of loading beyond the actual 
expenditure in the conduct of the business ; secondly, 
from any excess of the interest earned by the invested 
funds of the society beyond the rate assumed as 
obtainable in the calculations on which the premiums 
are based ; thirdly, from the selection of healthy 
assurers, likely to live longer than the expected 
duration of life at their ages ; and fourthly, from profits 
derived from non-participating and short term assur- 
ances. It will be seen from the first of these sources 
alone how important it is to the assured that the 
affairs of the society he may select arc conducted with 
the strictest economy. 

It may be of interest here to mention that it has 
been found by experience that a policy-holder m 
a good and sound Assurance Office, living his 
expectation of life, would make from about 3 to 3! 
per cent, compound interest on his money — that is 
to say, the amount of his policy and its accrued 
bonuses would be about equal to the amount of his 
yearly payments put away at per 3 cent, com- 
pound interest. It is obvious, too, that if he died 
before attaining his expectation his family would 
derive greater advantage than if he had invested 
the amount of his premiums in any other manner. 

We now have to consider the necessary steps to be 
taken by a person proposing to assure his or her life ; 
the first being the choice of the office, and this will 
be influenced by many questions, all needing careful 
consideration. 

First, Shall the office be a Proprietary or a Mutual 
one? In a Proprietary Company the assured has 
the guarantee of the capital and liability of the share- 
holders, and, to a certain extent, can be sure that the 
expenditure will be carefully watched by them. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that all tUs most be 
paid for by way of shareholders’ ioterert on capital 
and proportion of profits— this last, howeVier,^ being 
generally comparatively small, as ffie greater portion, 
of profits is commonly divided among the policy- 
holders. Dor the other hand, the expenses of a Mutu^ 
Society (and consequently the rates of premium) should 
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be lower thaa those of a Proprietary Company^ there 
being no payments to make to shareholders ; and 
every assurer having a vote at the meetings, and 
therefore a voice in the mai^agement^ it is.in hiil 
power to interfore .should a lavish Or less careful %ciit 
of expenditure he ' inaugux’hted. It would therefore 
appear fliat while In a recently established office the 
guarantee of a large and wealthy body of shareholders 
is of great mctment to the assured, in the case of old 
and weU-eetabHshed offices his decision would much 
depend upon personal feeling in the matter. 

Next comes the question of the soundness of the 
office^that Is, has it been hitherto so managed 
that its funds are now sufficient to meet all liabilities 
were it immediately wound up? By liabilities we 
mean the sums that should be returnable to the then 
•existing policy-holders, having regard to the duration 
of the policies, the ages of the lives assured, and the 
future premiums likely to be received from each. It 
is obvious that an exact answer to this question could 
only be. given by an actuary in possession of data 
concerning all the policies of the office then in force, 
and we are therefore thrown back upon generalities. 
One thing, however, is self-evident : that being — the 
larger the proportion the funds of the office bear 
to the total amount assured, the greater must be 
its safety. Mr. Gladstone, in his speech on the 
Government Annuities Bill (7th March, 1864), says 
** You know a good deal about the position of an 
Insurance Society when you get three things : first of 
all, its date; secondly,* its income from premiums; 
and thirdly, its accumulations. From the relation of 
these three one to another you know pretty clearly the 
state of the society.’* In acting upon this, one must 
of course select for comparison two or more offices 
founded at about the same date. An eminent actuary 
gives us this c'aution : — “ po not insure with an office 
that possesses an insurance fund or accumulated 
capital in hand of less than a million, or at any rate 
three-fourths of that sum, without inquiry into the 
condition of that company.” 

These points settled, the very important question 
presents itself as to the percentage of premiums devoted 
to the working expenses of the society. Though a 
policy-holder in a Proprietary Company can afford to 
lay less stress upon this point (having the guarantee o( 
shareholders’ capital) than one assured in a Mutual 
Office, it will be seen from our introductory remarks 
that the subject is of the utmost importance to all, as 
not only do the bonuses depend in a great measure 
upon itk but also the ultimate soundness of the office. 
Great ffiversity of opinion exists even among the most 
•experienced actuaries as to what is a proper per- 
centage of premium income allowable for this purpose 
<-*a' young office being at greater expense than an 
•old^i^ well-established one to obtain its business. 
It however, evident that the 16wer the working 
•expd^ASeo are in proportion to the premium income 
of die Office^ the. greater will be the advantage to 
all concerned ' About 16 * per cent, appears to 
be the average percehtage of all the offices, and 
it would therefore be advisable not to select an 


office whose expenditure (both working expenses and 
shareholders^ divi<lends, &c) exceeds that rate. 
Indeed, about thirty offices spend less than that per- 
cetnage^ahdas many as about fifteen spend less than 
lajpercent 

In Comparing the expenattqstt^nfvdtSbi^t offices, 
there must be borne in of premium 

charged, as a moderately higIs.«perC1^^}^e oC expen. 
diture on a low office rate of pretnh^^Wqiild' ih tame 
cases be less than a low percentage, rate 

of premium.* 

The rate of premium charged by the though 
not so important from an economical point..C^ View as 
the percentage spent in expenses, is yet' of great 
moment to a young assurer or to one pf limited 
income desirous of making the greatest present pro- 
vision for the least yearly outlay, as the lower the rate 
may be consistent with safety, the greater amount 
will a given sum provide in the event of an early 
death. Some attention should therefore be given to 
this subject when selecting an office. 

Reference should also be made to the rate of Interest 
assumed in the office calculations as obtainable by its 
invested funds ; and it will here be granted that the 
lower this rate may be, the less will be the risk of the 
office to under-estimate its liabilities. Though some 
offices have received about 4} per cent, interest on their 
investments, it must be borne in mind that money 
cannot now, and in all possibility will not in future, 
be invested in thorough safety to pay more than about 
3i per cent. Considering too that the office must 
always keep in hand a large sum of money to meet 
current liabilities and waiting investment, and there- 
fore not earning interest, it would appear advisable to 
select an office not assuming in its calculations more 
than per cent, as derivable from its investments. 

Lastly, attention should be given to the reputations 
the various offices may have for the amount of care 
exercised in the selection of healthy assurers ; or if 
lives liable to more than ordinary risk be assured, that 
proportionate increases are made in the rates of 
premium charged. 

The office once selected, the intending assurer 
has next to determine upon what method or table 'to 
assure. 

The first method, and the one most usually adopted, 
is that of Annual Payments for the Whole Term of 


* The following rule will give a ready meant of comptriRoa on 
this point First, find your ** expectation of life** by the Carlisle 
table (given in almost every Ready Reckoner^ that being the table most 
generally used. Next/ ascertain— also from the Ree4y Reckoner— the 
sum required at 3 per cent, compound interest to be put aside for the 
number of years of the expectation to amount tojfxoo at the end of that 
time ; thiv will give the yearly contribution required^ apart fipom all 
question of the office-loading already explained. Then work out the 
following as a common proportion sum iu arithmetic t—* At the Net 
Contribution (a) is to the Office Premium (d) so it the rate' Of per- 
centage on the premium (c) to the rate of percentage on the Net Con- 
tribution (rf)» Thus— 



Contribution. 

£ s. d. 
As X xo 3 
t 10 3 
X 10 3 


Premium. 

£ 9 . d. 
a o o 
3 5 4 
» 5 4 


Percentage Petcentage 
on Premium, on Contribution. 


9‘S 

6*75 


13*56 

ii'oa 

xo’ia 
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Life, with Participation in Profits. This, if the life* 
assured should be a long one, will ultimately, by the 
accretion of bonuses, yield much more to the policy- 
holder than one assured by (secondly) Anni^ Pay- 
ments for the Whole Term of Life, wtihotU Participation 
in Profits, for which the rate of premium is loiw, and 
which would consequently for the same yearly pay- 
ment give a much larger amount in the event of an 
early death. 

The practice of the offices vanes with regard to 
requiring proof of age when death may happen ; some 
require it, others do not. But in all cases it would be 
advisable to have the age of the life assured admitted 
on the policy, as the necessary proof can always be 
obtained by the assurer with much greater facility 
than by his executors. The proof required would be 
either (a) a'^Copy of the Register of Birth—that is, if 
the person assured was born after registration became 
compulsory ; or (6) a Certihcate of Baptism, provided 
it gives' the date of birth ; or (r) a cci tided copy of 
the Entry of Birth in the Family Bible of the parents ; 
or, failing aQ these, {d) a declaration made by a friend 
with full personal knowledge of the age (he being, of 
course, older than the assured) ; or (r) by a declaration 
made by a younger friend able to give satisfactory 
grounds for ^s belief as to the age. 

The assurance once made and the policy received, 
the assurer has but a few things to attend to beyond, 
for his own satisfaction, watching the affairs of the 
office, as shown by its annual itports and balance- 


sheets. He must, however, take care regularly to pay 
the Renewal Premiums within the days of grace allowed 
(fifteen or thirty days, according to the office and the 
terms of the policy^ or else the assurance will lapse 
and all benefits be'lost With this view he must keep 
the office informed of any changes of bis residence. 

Should he wish to travel beyond the limits allowed 
by the policy, he must give notice to the office of his 
intention, and pay any additional pregiium required in 
consequence of the increased risk arising from the 
voyage, the climate of the country to be visited, or 
any change of occupation likely to arise. 

And, lastly, whenever the quinquennial or sep- 
tennial division of profits takes place, the policy-holder 
has to decide in what form he will receive any bonus 
falling to his policy. He generally has offered him 
the selection of any one of four modes First, an 
addition to the sum assured and payable at death 
(termed a Reversionary Bonus). This is the form 
usually accepted, as, m addition to increasing without 
further expense the sum assured, it as a rule has the 
advantage of earning additional bonuses in future. Or, 
if the assured be of opinion that the present amount 
of the policy is sufficient for his purpose, he can 
(secondly) commute the bonus for a sum in ready 
money ; or (thirdly) he can commute cither for a 
reduction of premium for the whole term of the 
policy, or for (fourthly) a still greater reduction of 
premium for the next five or seven years only — that 
1 $, until the next division of profits. 


THE TROUBLE IT BROUGHT. 

By 0. DSSFABD, Author of The Artist and the Han/* " When the Tide was High,** fto. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. ♦ 

HE dinner 
passed plea, 
santly and 
gaily away. 
Horace ap- 
peared with 
dessert, and 
had to stand 
the brunt of 
many in- 
quiries from 
his uncle and 
aunt. He 
parried them 
skilfully, and 
as he was 
an immense 
favo u rite 
with every- 
body, the absurjiftjr of his conduct was not dis- 
a^lpusly enlarged upon. To my mind he looked 
Jtmer as if he had been assisting at a merry fes- 
Civa(h4an Rs if he had just missed his dinner ; for 



here, in spite of urgent entreaties from soft-hearted 
Mrs. Green, the colonel stood firm If young people 
could not be in to hours, they must do without their 
meals. There should be no return of soup or entries ; 
pudding and fruit must now serve the young gentle- 
man’s turn. “ Discipline,” he observed sagaciously ; 
I ** military discipline, if you like. There is considerably 
too little discipline about now ; young people have it 
all their own way. They’ll be giving us lessons m 
deportment soon.” Horace protested that he wras not 
hungry, and made the most of the pudding. Certainly, 
when we all went out into the garden he did not seem 
to enjoy himself the less for the lack of his dinner. 

The storm our friendb had prophesied had not arrived, 
and the night was still and sultry. The harvest moon 
* hung, yellow and large, in a heavy leadeii dry, and 
I huge sulphurous clouds came moving Up steadily 
from the west, and settled in heaped-up masses over 
the horizon ; now and then, like a grim rheaatnger 
warning danger, a ragged sheet of vapour the 
pale faces of moon and btars, and a eighutg wind 
arose, to fall back again into sullen silence. 

Nina and I and the other udinnergut^sts, including 
Miss Ashley, Dr. Perry and his wife, Mr. Montgomery 
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Lancing, the squire, his two handsome daughters]^ 
Emily and Ann, and his son, a young gentleman in 
the Guards, not too much a man of the world to have 
forgotten his first love for his gay unifomii, stood witl| 
Mrs. Green and the Colonel at the head of the 
marquee. 

Guests ^me pouting in. This was not a format 
business. The colonel and his genial wife were 
popular ; they had entreated their friends to come early ; 
and every one expected to be made welcome and 
happy. 

Nothing could exceed the picturesqueness and quaint 
beauty of the scene that followed. The young people 


— j — ^ • 

pace the soft grass, looking and listening, and now 
and then exchanging a few words with one of a 
kindred mind. Then the little Madrigal Society 
belonging to cur neighbourhood was present in full 
force, and in thd ihtemls of the band-music glees and 
part-songs filled the eif/ ' ' <1^. 

The exquisite ettect of some cUnMendelssohn’s lovely 
music as, borne on the night wind, it came floating 
towards us from the woods, it is almost impossible to 
put into words. To me it seemed like a great sad 
language that, striving to penetrate the heavens, drops, 
spent with toil, upon the earth ; and more than once^ 
as 1 listened, my eyes filled with tears. 



'*MY IMPATIENT LllILL STEED BROKE AWAY FROM DETAINING HANDS" (/. 290). 


were in semi-fancy dresses, brilliant in colour and of 
charming variety. Rubens hats and brigand hats, 
crimson hoods and Spanish mantillas, crowned many 
a costume as graceful as it was fanciful. The garden 
was brilliantly illuminated, coloured lamps swung 
from the evergreens which surrounded the lawn, and 
through the dim beech-wood that made a belt round 
the colonel’s small demesne could be seen the gleam 
of water lit up by flaming torches. And amusements 
had been provided plentifully. For the younger 
members of the party, who were numerous, there were 
boats op the l^e in the woods, and fireworks that 
ma4e n psllltant show over the dark waters ; for those 
sonm^t older there was the novelty of lawn tennis 
by tench-light 

A military band had been hired for the occasion, and 
to some cl us who loVCd bright music and a brilliant 
spectacle no pleasure could have been greater than to 


1 speak — I suppose this is natural-<-of my own 
Impressions first ; but 1 think I must have been the 
only person present whom the scene affected in this 
way. Melancholy, even pleasing and romantic 
melancholy, was far from the thoughts of Mrs. Green’s 
guests that evening. Everything was gaiety, move- 
ment, and animation. Harry Elmtrc^ I remember, 
came up and i allied me on my quietness. He 
pointed my cousin out to me, and I was glad to see that 
^Nina’s morning gaiety had entirely returned. 4* Horace 
followed her about like her shadow, and wherever these 
two went they were the life of the party. 

I like Miss Nina,” my young friend observed con- 
fidentially ; “ she’s a girl without any nonsense about 
her.” 

I thanked him for his good opinion of my cousin. 

“ And oh!” he went on, " did you see her^put off 
Mr. Lancing just now ? It was the finest thin^g, * He 
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wanted (o conduct her — needn’t say that was his ex* 
pression— to the lake. She said she was interested in 
flowers, and asked Horace to show her the greenhouse. 
Young Lancing’s face was a study. Hie calls this a 
romp, you know, and says he bates to ^ classed with 
boys.” . ■ • ’ 

The party was given in honour o^ the cricket-club, 
and many of the laige intermediate order of school- 
boys and school-girls were present. I knew that how 
to group successfully their elder and younger guests 
had been a matter of some anxiety to our kind enter- 
tainers, and 1 was not surprised at Mrs. Green coming 
up to me presently, with a face that was literally 
radiant 

“ She is a chtoning girl ! ” cried the old lady. “ I 
mean your cousin, of course. The boys will never for- 
get it. . You see if she is not the romance of a good 
many of them. And so much the better. No boy is 
the worse for a first heroine who is first-rate every 
way.” 

And the fact was that Nina gave herself up entirely 
to the bdys throughout the evening. They surrounded 
her, mobbed her, and quarrelled over her, in a way 
that was most amusing to witness. 

Mr. Lancing and the other' moustached gentlemen 
who were present, not having the ghost of a chance 
with her, withdrew in disgust. 

When the merry supper in the marquee was over, 
and kind Mrs. Green was tucking us into our carriage, 
she bade the warmest of^good-nights to my cousin. 

** You are a dear, kiqd, good-natured girl ! ”,shjs said. 
And Nina replied sweeny ^hat she owed more^to the 
boys than they to her ; she had. spej^t a most delight- 
ful evening. More\ words the enthusiastic old lady 
would have poured out but for James’s earnest pro- 
test : ** We ought to have been off an hour ago,” he 
said, looking up at the sky suspiciously. 

I laughed, and said the storm had been too much 
predicted ; it would not come. Mrs. Green tried to 
persuade to spend the evening at her house, and the 
colonel, rushing out, declared that it was madness, 
sheer madness, to attempt such a drive on such a 
night ; in Ihe midst of which my impatient little steed 
broke ^way firom detaining hands, and trotted down 
the avenue at such a pace that the protests of our 
kind entertainers were very soon lost in the distance. 

1 advi^ you to make him go,” said James from 
behind ; and 1 touched up the brave little animal, who 
Responded gallantly to my hint Under overhanging 
banks, crowned with beech and elm and oak, where 
the darkness was almost impenetrable, and over 
wide spaces, where the straight road, like a white line, 
stretched b^ore us, with^he lowering thunder-clouds 
over our heads, we flew. , 

“ 1 think we shall do it,” I said, for the scattered 
lamps of our village were coming into sight. 

Even as I spoke came the first distant grumbling of 
the thunder, and a large warm rain-drop fell upon my 
hand. Then in less time than it takes to write the 
whole of the dark night-world, which had been so 
still, was in commotion. 

The '^ind moaned and sighed, as if panting to free 


itself from long imprisonment ; there was a sound of 
crackling among the tree^branches ; the last vestige of 
moonlight disappeared, and the steel-bright stars, that 
up to this bad peered by tw;os, and. threes through 
rents in the vapoury veil Mow the^, wm withdrawn. 
Ail was in 4a^ess, mve for;tlM» self- 

illumination, the lurid, sulphurous yetbiiy. made 
them terrible. ^ ; 

We shall not do it,* said James. you give 

the reins to me, or are you strong enough , to hold 
them?” , ^ 

1 said that management, not stiength, wgs required. 
The pony made a sudden dart from one side of the 
road to the other. 1 soothed him by my voice, but 
my voice was drowned in a peal of thunder th^ bnoke 
right above us, and then died away in sullen reverbera- 
tions. Scarcely had we recovered from this shock 
before there came a flash of lightning more terrific 
far than any that had preceded it ; for one moment the 
whole world was light, and the inner depths of the 
deep heavens seemed open to our gaze. Darkness 
and an awful crash, as of the earth’s forces meeting 
one another in deadly tumult of war, succeeded. 

It was a horrible moment, but I had not time to eel 
its horror. If we were to reach home in safety, it was 
necessary for me to have all my wits about me, for the 
pony, terrified by the noise and light, had taken the bit 
between his teeth, and was rushing frantically through 
the darkness. 1 was conscious that 1 had lost all 
control over him. 

“Where are we?” I said to James. 

“ Not far from the church— perfectly straight road. 
You can let him go.” 

1 heard a kind of groan proceed from Nina. 
“ Have courage,” I said to her, “ and hold fast.” 

She did not seem to hear me. I saw that she was 
craning her neck forward, as if by an effort of will she 
could penetrate the darkness. And still the frightened 
pony fiew madly over the flinty road, striking sparks 
from his heels, and still 1 tried, but vainly, to regain 
my mastery over him. 

“ I see a light glimmering,” I said at last. “James, 
are you sure we are near the church ? There nre no 
inhabited houses close to it.” 

“lam sure we shall pass it soon. But where can 
the light come from ? They would not be pt^ctlsing 
in the church so late.” 

“ Some one is benighted, like ourselves, and is carry- 
ing a lantern,” Nina suggested ; and then we all held 
our breath, and spoke no more, for the critical mo- 
ment had arrived. Beyond the church the road 
turned sharply to the left. If I could not so humour 
the pony as to get him round this corner, wo should, 
in all human probability, be dashed to piebos ^gainst 
a blank wall. / •; . . 1 

Nearer came the dark mass of the bid ohU^fa^;and 
that yellow light faintly glimmering. Our pace ml .pot 
slacken. 1 worked at the reins. The to 

feel my hand. 1 believed he was becomtpgl^i^t^. 
At break-neck speed we ^passed the dittltc&y^ hbdge 
and the little stile where Nina and 1 had )&ltea on 
that mmorable night, some weeks before, wh^ we 
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heard the strange unearthly cry that had haunted me 
ever since. 

My nerves were natu^y excited; t^le darkness 
and the storm were favourable to superstijtioas feel* 
ing. The ghost legend and its attendant inysteries 
seemed horribly real to me at that momenti and I 
was iBchreely surprised ; I only felt a little sick and 
strangCi and the power so much needed seemed to 
desert my arms suddenly, when a cry of a different 
character from the former one — for it was not melo- 
dious or prolonged, but short and hoarse— struck upon 
my ear, followed by what seemed like the rattling of 
chains. 

At the same moment Nina clutched my arm. Had 
it not been that the pony possessed more sense than 
any of us, we must have come to terrible grief ; but 
even while I was giving up all for lost, he dashed 
round the corner, at such speed that the phaeton swayed 
from Side to side, and it was all wc could do to keep 
our seats. 

Then^ as if alarmed by his own feat, he stood still as 
a stone, trembling violently. 

At the same moment Nina put her hand to her 
head. “ My hat ! ” she cried out ; “ I have dropped it.'' 
And she leapt to the ground. 

“James will find it," I cried out. 

“ But I know exactly where it fell," she sent her voice 
back to us. Being marvellously swift of foot, she was 
already some considerable distance from the carriage . 

“ Go after her," I said to James. 

The rain was now pouring down in torrents, and the 
road was like a water-course. 

“In my evening boots ? Thank you,” answered 
James. “ If Nina chooses to act the part of a mad girl, 
I don't see why I should act the part of a madman ; 
and I tell you what : her hat was only an excuse. I 
saw her take it off deliberately and throw it out. I 
thought then that fear had made her take leave of her 
senses ; now I understand." 

“You understand what?” I asked. 1 felt myself 
turning very cold. 

He answered : “ I heard your ghost, Mary ; if it 
hadn't been so dark I should have seen it. To- 
morrow I mean to search that old house, and if 
something curious is not brought to light 1 will allow 
you and the rest of the world to go on believing in 
ghosts to the end of the chapter." 

I tried to answer, I tried to protest, but I could not ; 
my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth ; and James 
went on with the triumphant air of one who has 
gained a victory, and intends to make good use of it : 
“ Now 1 hope you see. Now I hope you will take 
my advicci and not be so exceedingly enthusiastic and 
little-giHish for the future. Oh, this rain ! I declare it 
isprettingane to the skin. Come on without Nina. 
She has not the smallest right to keep us waiting in 
^ay " 

answered with indignation, “ Go home without 
Nina ! ' What do you think papa would say ?” 

James muttered a few ^ords, of which all I could 
distinguish was “ folly and infatuation." He declared 
further that if he did not give some of us a lesson soon 


it would be a wonder ; and while he was giving vent 
to bis fodings, Nina came rushing back, breathless, 
wkh the lost bat in her hand. 

“ Why did you wait, darling?'? she said to me as I 
helped her in. could hove found my way home 
alone. And really, it .was absurd of me to think of 
my hat before you." 

“ Highly absurd," growled Jaines« 

It was partly that I was Qver«ic€ited»'* she went 
on, “ and a little frightened." 

“But Tonuny is quiet enough now," I said ; “and 
there, thank goodness, are the lights of our own house. 
Papa will have been anxious." 

He had been anxious, fearfully anxious. He looked 
quite careworn and old as, having heard thp wheels of 
the phaeton, he stood at the open hallodoor to re- 
ceive us. 

“ 1 almost hoped Mrs. Green would have kept you," 
he said ; “ but I am thankful all the same to see you. 1 
could not have rested. Nina, my child, your hair is 
wet ; how docs that happen ? Here, let me take your 
cloak. I have had a fire lighted in my study, and the 
kettle is boiling. A little hot wine and water will do 
you all good." 

The comfort and rest of my father's face and voice, 
and the delicious sense of safety induced by the warm 
little study, brightly lit by lamp and fire, after the 
danger, the darkness, and the restless uneasiness ot 
the last hour, were more than I can possibly describe. 
I felt choked, and 1 was not surprised to see Nina's 
eyes fill with tears. My father saw we were excited, 
and speaking lightly, to conceal his own emotion, he 
went to and fro between us, removing our wet gloves 
and boots, persuading us to take the hot drink he had 
prepared, and waiting upon us as if he had been a 
woman. 

1 was accustomed to my father's gentle, helpful 
ways. 1 had often said that he united in himself some 
of the finest qualities of both man and woman ; but 
they were new to Nina, and they impressed her. She 
said, half in tears, half in laughter, that it was worth 
while being out in a storm to be so cared for, and 
once, when my father was near her, she lifted his hand 
and pressed it to her lips. 

James was standing by. What made me r^ise my 
eyes to his face I cannot tell ; the aettou was an 
involuntary one ; but our eyes met, and 1 saw his lips 
curl and his eyes flash, .is if he were moved by scorn 
and indignation. When my glance encountered his 
he smiled, not pleasantly, then immediately turned on 
his heel, and with a hasty good-night left the room. 

I slept late the following morning. My father gave 
orders that Nina and I should not be disturbed, and 
when I looked at my watch, I found, to my horror, 
that it was past ten o’clock. I dressed in haste and 
went down-stairs. I expected to find both my brothers 
gone ; they started from the house, as a general rule, 
shortly after nine ; and the sight of James standing 
in the verandah, with his hands in his pockets, re- 
called to my mind the unpleasant scene of the 
preceding night. I peepOd into the diningroom : 
Nina was not there. Then I went up to my brother, 
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and asked if he had done anything. He said, “ 1 have 
searched the house.” There was a pause— and 1 
shuddered. He added, “ I have found no one— yet.” 

“Then, why not rest?” 1 pleaded. ^‘Why not 
make up your mind that it is all right 

“Look here, Mary”— he turn<^ round upon me 
abruptly: “ everything is Hght I will make up 
my mind that everything is right Do you understand 
me ? 1 don't intend to be hoodwinked. Call upon 
Miss Ashley to-day ; 1 advise you. She has a story 
to teU, and she is telling it.” 

“ Miss Ashley hates Nina, and she has taken a 
dislike to me of late.” 

“Miss Ashley is a sensible woman, who has her 
wits about her. She does not believe in ghosts or 
witches. If she luM taken offence, you have your- 
self to blam(^ - jl^^ld you long ago to be guided by 
her.” 

“And soyfiidinight tell me,” 1 answered haughtily, 
“ till you of speaking.” And 1 turned away 

from him. towards the house. 

“ Oh ! by-iihe-by— ” he said. I stopped, but did 
not look at him. “ If you are going into the village 
to-day, call on old Susan Pell,” he proceeded. 

“ Why on Susan Pell ? Is she ill ? ” 

“ Not ill, only a little upset. She has a strong 
regard for the family.” 

Susan Pell was our old nurse, who, when gover- 
nesses took her place with me, the youngest 
member of 'our family, had been established 
by my father in a little general shop in the village. 
She had a spiecial affection for me as being her 
youngest nursling, and she made large demands upon 
my time. If 1 did not pay her a visit at least every 
second day, my old nurse held herself aggrieved. 
Owing to her connection with the Rectory, her kindly 
nature, and her comparative success in the mode of 
life upon which she had entered, Susan Pell was 
exceedingly popular in the village. Her little back- 
parlour was a favourite resort after business hours 
were over ; and there was never a betrothal, a wedding, 
a christening, or a funeral amongst her immediate 
neighbours, there was scarcely so much as a change 
in domestic arrangements, a quarrel between husband 
and wife, or a family scandal, of which she did not 
hear from the persons principally concerned. With 
most orthe$e items of intelligence Susan entertained 
me during my. frequent visits; and at these times her 
young niece, a promising girl, fourteen years of age, 
was set to mind the shop, while 1, sitting in state on 
the best chair in the back-parlour, with my fc.ct upon 
the fender, , and tea and buttered toast spread out 
temptingly before me, listened to my old nurse’s stories. 

“ lt*s right that your father’s daughter should know 
what’s going on about here,” Susan would say, and this 
was always followed by a reference to that sainted 
lady, my dear mother, who had room in her heart for 
the whole world, let alone a little village like ours. 
And 1 must freely confess that in Susan’s back-parlour 
I gained lessons of life worth the learning. It was a 
kind of whidow, from which I looked out upon lives 
whose conditions were wholly different from those in 


which my life was lived. Quite unconsciously — she 
was simply telling me facts-rmy old nurse taught me 
to sympathise with others. Their circumstances were 
brought before me, iwd I began to see t^t I might 
help th^— not in the/mawkish young-lady-like way 
which too many adopt with the poor, and which 1 saw 
from the first was wrong, was ruinods to the indjSpen- 
dence of the helped and injurious to the character of 
the helper— not by smoothiiig away their difficulties 
and preaching patience sentimentally^ but by imagin- 
ing myself in their place, by thinking oht their position 
with care, by making use of my education and culture 
in seeking for them the very best method of dealing 
with their circumstances, and having found it, per- 
suading them to adopt it. I used my small eloquence 
in preaching husbands’ rights and children’s, mental 
and moral needs. I painted economy in glowing 
colours ; I tried to lead the toiling and careworn to 
look outside their narrow monotonous lives, to feel 
the world’s beauty, and the greatness of the universe. 
I led out parties of young men and girls in the bright 
evenings of spring and autumn to watch the stars and 
learn their names, in the summer to gather and 
classify the sweet wild flowers. These plans and ideas 
of mine about the poor I always said I owed to Susan, 
and the pity and love and new comprehension with 
which her simple true tales of my neighbours inspired 
me. But latterly I had not seen so much of my old 
nurse, and it had already struck me that she, wlm was 
well-informed about village gossip, might be able to 
tell me what Mrs. Pike’s strange conduct meant, and 
whether it was really true that the ghost legend had 
been revived. Even before James spoke I had deter- 
mined to pay her a visit, and late in the aflernoon of 
this day, when 1 knew she would be at leisure, 1 
started for her house. 


CHAPTER THE TWELITPH. 

Susan was standing at the door of her shop, looking 
down the village street. The rays of the afternoon 
sun shone fiercely on her withered face, bringing out 
all its wrinkles. It might have been the effect of the 
strong light, but I thought her eyes looked bleared and 
dim, as if she had not slept for some time. Certainly 
she was more serious than usual ; she scarcely $o 
much as smiled when she saw me, but she put put her 
hand, as if in terror that 1 should pass her dOor. 

“ You’ll come in, Miss Mary ? " she said* Now do, 
dearie ; it’s many a weary day since you’ve come in 
and sat down comfortablc-likc in the back-parlour, 
ru not keep you long : tisn’t fit that any one should 
be out after dark these days.” . ^ , . ,* 

I followed her through the shop, where little 
niece was waiting. 1 thought even she looked p^^r.^nd 
more timid than usual, and being determined; to 
what was said and believed in the villag^’ 
once to question Susan. Wha^.did 
remark about going out after dark? ; 
happened in the neighbourhood Why .wjis one 

in the neighbourhood so mysterious ? 

She begged me in pathetic terms not to excite myself. 
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‘‘ The fact is,” she said, “ I don't know what to 
think, Miss Mary, and there's the truth of it ; but the 
sooner places are pulled down that harbours secrets, 
be it ghosts, or men, or witches, as the people ^bout 
here say^bpt not with my approval, MisS Marj', 
not with my approval^—and the sooner people shows 
thcmfclvt?? in their true colours, why, the better, I say." 

** Susan," t entreated, " do tell me, if you can, what 
is the meaning of all thie disturbance.*’ 

^^Ifs your wish to hear everything, exact as it 
happened?" my old nurse asked, with exceeding 
solemnity of voice and manner. 


1 thought you were sitting in the dark, Susan ?” 

** Miss Mary, be so kind a$ listen to the end. It’s 
easy to know the colour of a person’s face from their 
way of speaking ; besides, I had the lamp in. And 
*Oh! Susan,’ she says, ^Ohl Susan ’—nothing else, 1 
give you my word, then foils to shaking like a asping- 
leaf. I was that taken abacfc» Miss Mary, I didn’t 
know how to move. * Cry, dear,' I says, ‘ it’ll do you 
good.’ It was my belief, you see, that her little boy 
had gone off in one of his fits. IQut when $he begins 
to stare, and puts her hand up before her eyes, as if she 
was keeping off something, I see it’s a different story 



CAN’T POSSIBLY BE AT THE COTTAGE IN TIME” {p, 295). 


1 assured her that this was my desire. She took a 
chair at the head of her little table, folded her hands 
in her lap, and proceeded to give me the following 
story 

1 was seated in this very chair, Miss Mary, as it 
might be here, as it might be now : for certain it was 
later in the day, for I’d just said to Jancy, ‘ It’s getting 
late, my dear ; you’d better light the lamp.’ ’Twas a 
Week ago or more— yes, let me see: last Friday my 
sister came from the country : the Friday before— 
It Waa the Friday before, Miss Mary, for we was stock- 
Janey and 1, and I was more tired than usual. 
Wall,'' as 1 say, I was sitting; here, resting my eyes in 
the dailc ; there com^? a knock at the door, and before 
I can say, * Come in,’ Mrs. Pike pushes the door open. 
She was as white as my table-cloth.’’ 


she has to tell. We give her some hot tea, Janey and 
I, and she become a little more comfortable ; then 
says I, ^ Speak like a reasonable woman, Mrs. Pike, 
and say what you’ve seen.’ 

For you see, M iss Mary, I had heard of queer noises 
going on in the churchyard, and 1 jumped, natural, to 
the conclusion that Mrs. Pike had seen the ghost. I 
felt queer, I can tell you, with a cold down my back, as 
if It was the middle of winter instead of a warm sum- 
mer evening." 

How impatient 1 felt as Susan proceeded, in still 
more elaborate words, to draw me out the exact picture 
of her own actual sensations and Mrs. Pike’s apparent 
ones ! And at last 1 lost patience altogether, and 
begged to know at once what Mrs. Pike had,&e9n 
“ I’m coming to that. Miss Mary,” my old nurse rc- 
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plied. You’ll excuse me, my dear, but I must tell a 
story in my own way or not at all. Mrs. Pike, as 1 
dare say you know, Miss Mary, living so retired on the 
common, has to come to the village pretty often, and 
at all hours of the day. Where tbere^S a young family 
there’s always something wantid^. Her road leads 
her by the churchyard and bid Rectory. More than 
once lately she said she heard sobbings and shriekings, 
and what not ; but she^s a brave little woman, is Mrs. 
Pike, and she took no particular notice. It’s one thing 
to hear, Miss Mary : it’s another thing to see. Mrs. 
Pike declares most positive — she would swear it, she 
says, in any courtof justice— that she wasn’t so much 
as thinking of the noises that unlucky Friday night. 
She was passing the church as composed as possible, 
when all of a sudden she sees a white thing by the 
gate of the Old House. ‘ You might have knocked me 
down with afeat^r, Mrs. Pell’— those were her very 
words, sitting where you sit now, Miss Mary, and shak- 
ing that it was awful to be in the room with her. 

“ ‘ And what was it like, Mrs. Pike ? ’ says 1. I 
thou^t to talk about it might case her mind ; but I 
wasn’t prepared for her answer : no, that I wasn’t, I 
give you my word. * It had the face,’ she says, ‘ of 
the foreign young lady at the Rectory.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps it was Miss Nina herself,’ says I. 

‘ It wasn’t any living lady,’ says Mrs. Pike. ‘ How 
canyon tell that? ’says I. * Living people can’t be 
seen through, and they haven’t dreadful eyes that 
make you feel sick to look at, and they don’t disappear 
down a black hole in the ground when they’ve done 
staring at you,’ says Mrs. Pike, quite angry that I 
should misdoubt her w'ord. 

’’And, Miss Mary, I did. I said it was wicked to 
say that the ghost was like our Miss Nina, and I stuck 
to it through thick and thin, and I stick to it still, 
though new stories comes pouring in constant about 
noises and a woman dressed in white, that comes early 
in the morning and late at night, and when she’s 
looked at goes down all alive into the ground. And 
every one says she’s the face of your cousin, my dear 
Miss Mary, and it’s got about that she’s a witch, and 
can be in two or three places at the same time. They 
say whep she looks at children they waste away. It’s 
all nonsense, my dear ; and don’t you look so frightened, 
lor we know that the Almighty sends such things as 
<%ickness and health, but there’s a queer ignorant lot 
.ibout here, that’s always ready to listen to mischief, 
and they say some night or morning they’ll set their 
dogs on the ghost, just to find out if it’s flesh and blood, 
and see if it’ll swim if put in the river late one night.” 

I started up. ^‘Who dares to say such wicked 
things ? ” 

My old nurse shook her head. “ I can’t give names, 
for I don’t know them. Miss Mary ; but I’ve wished 
days to see you, that 1 might put you on your guard. 
1 called once or twice, but ^you were out. If Miss 
Nina’s playing tricks, you tell her, like a dear, that it’s 
dangerous. There's nothing makes people wicked 
like fear ; some one will do her a mischief some day 
if she on, and that would break your poor papa’s 
heart, and mine too, Miss Mary.” 


She said much more ; but it was a mere repetition, 
with greater detail, of what she had already told me. 

1 went home, feeling perplexed and frightened. To 
my gredt annoyance 1 found Miss Ashley at the 
garden-gate. 

‘‘This is fortunate,” she said. “I wanted particu- 
larly to speak to you.” ' 

For me to protest was vain. My brotberSf Miss 
Ashley said, had requested her to speak to me. * She 
had something of the gravest importance to say. 1 
must return with her at once ; she would send me 
back in time for dinner. 

1 knew that, sooner or later, Miss Ashley would have 
her say, and I yielded as gracefully as 1 could. For 
the first time since Nina’s arrival I found myself in 
the little snuggery behind the dining-room, where my 
aunt’s sad story had been told to me. Miss Ashley 
did not fail to comment upon this. Old friends are 
forgotten in infatuation for the new. The young are 
more attractive than the elderly,” she* said. That is 
natural. 1 don’t complain ; but whatever you may 
feel towards me, T take an interest in you, Mary, always 
for your dear father’s sake.” And she sighed deeply. 

1 murmured my thanks. 

And because I take an interest in you, I am sorry 
to see you weak and foolish. I blame you more than 
I do your brother Eugene. He is an enthusiast, and 
it is only too sadly evident that what I feared has 
come to pass. Your cousin, for her own purposes, has 
cast her spell over the poor boy. He is blind.” 

I sprang to my feet. Excited as I was, it was im- 
possible for me to listen calmly to these insinuations. 

Miss Ashley,” I said, “ if you do not tell me in plain 
words what you mean, I will leave your house at 
once.” 

She smiled her smile of superior knowledge. “ Sit 
down, my dear child, sit down. You wish for plain 
words ; then you shall have them. It was my plan to 
break it to you by degrees, but since you are so im- 
patient ” 

She paused ; there was a sinister light in the eyes 
which she fixed upon me ; I believed her to be full of 
suppressed fury. “ A man is living in the old Rectory,” 
she said quietly ; '’he is a musician. The sobs and 
shrieks the villagers have heard come from his violin. 
Your cousin Nina supplies him with provisions, which 
she takes from your father’s house. She visits him 
every evening and every morning.” 

” It is false !” I cried out with indignation. 

“ Is it false, Mary ? Will you assure me positively 
that you have not had some suspicion yourself?” 

My heart began to throb violently. 

“I have no suspicion,’' I said. "I COul4 not 
possibly imagine that Nina would act unworthily >of 
herself or of us.” 

Poor child ! poor child ! ” murmured Mtssii Ashley, 
and she added that it was inconceivable, perfectly 
inconceivable. She had heard of men being 
by women : such cases came within the ex^eri^ce bf 
every one ; but for a girl to cast such glamour' over 
the eyes of another girl, this, she confessed, was 
something new to her. 
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“And I thought 1 knew the world," slie went. on, 
looking at me critically through her double eye-ghtsW, 
as if I had bwn a new botanical specim^. “ 
live and leani. Now, Mary, m>^.dear, listen i 
have a certain ^ount of experience, t&ugh 1 ba^pep 
not to bavemet before this ^ithnydung lady 50 swekly; 
innocent as you *^-tMiss Ashley was l^nning to give 
way to temper^* and t tell you that I have heard 
of sMngO ttungs happening now and then. Your 
eyes flash. Tiy to keep your temper, my dear child. 

I am accusing your beloved cousin of nothing. We 
will say that she is a most admirable girl, high-minded, 
cour||p|^^ and full of a young lad/s generosity, 
whllbr T^^member, be sentimental in its 

character. You would not object to my giving this 
description of her?" 

She mited for an affirmative answer, smiled gra- 
ciously, and went on. 

“ Now, generous young ladies — who are also 
secretive-— Do you object to the word ? Then I will 
ask you 'if you have found your cousin open and 
frank?”' 

** And I answer that you have no right to question 
me.” 

Miss Ashley smiled. “It needs small experience, dear, 
to know what such an answer means. Pray be calm ; 
1 shall reach my point presently. Generous and 
secretive young people run serious risks. Oh ! I 
assure you 1 have seen it more than once. Their 
kindness of heart leads them astray. Your cousin 
Nina was brought up on the Continent ; now, let us 
say — remember this is merely guess-wwk — ^that she 
met in her childhood one of those interesting indivi- 
duals who call themselves patriots. In Italy, France, 
and Russia they ,are to be found in abundance. Say 
that your cousin was impressed by the disinterested 
enthusiasm of the patriot ; you grant that this would 
be possible ? *' 1 bent my head. 

“ It would also be possible — perhaps you will not 
gp'ant this — that a very young girl might be mistaken.” 

“ Of course I grant it.” 

“ Oh ! I am glad. So far, then, we are of one mind. 
I want ypu to suppose next that our patriot — who is 
really no patriot, but to whom your Nina has told all 
about herself— falls into some very vulgar trouble: 
thieves, wounds some one in a brawl, or is forced to run 
away from his creditors. Would it be very wonderful 
that he should think of his little English admirer ? Not 
at all, I think. Well, then, if so, the whole thing lies in 
a nutshell* Nina sees him, thinks of the Old House, 
recommepds him to force an entrance, and promises 
to supply him with necessaries. This is my theory, 
Mary j you will believe me, it is not an uncharitable 
one., th^^ who say worse things,” 

I anatri^od that nothing worse could be said, and 
urged upon me the duty of forcing myself 
iato ;Ki]^s'.<mnjSdence. “ F or the sake of y^ur father’s 
“ thbre ought to be as little scandal 
as cannot fail to be some.” 

. 1 as indignantly as I would, for 

Nind^s'cbndwtKad really been mysterious, and was 
mysterious still. Thus I justified myself for what I 


called my lack of spirit, as, having stoutly refused the 
escort of Miss Ashley’s maid, I w^ked home alone 
across the churchyard. , 

It is easy to be brave in ws^ arid cosy rooms, with 
ctnrimonplacefuiiiittti^a^^ a well-known 

voice uttering coriuppnplaces ift., In 

lonely churchyard, unarited^ witb.i^ydiceless dead, the 
limbs of a dark yew-tree shuttii^ pnt 
and the rugged walls of a ^uot^'^wusri 
above you, it will be strani^, I if ascertain 

sense of awe, which can neither, be' fought down nor 
reasoned away, does not take possession pjF you. 

This, 1 am free to confess, was my pm|icameht that 
night as I turned into the churchya^, arid, but that 
Miss Ashley had offended me too deeply, ! would have 
turned baclq and at this last moment accepted the escort 
I of her good-tempered maid. My pride pteventeid irie. 

I There was even a kind of support in it, and antidote to 
fear. 1 was exceedingly fortunate also in seeing at the 
stile, where, as I have said, a gloomy darkness seemed 
always to rest, a face and form that were delightfully 
familiar to me. So great was the relief that I stood 
still and began to laugh. Then the whistling which 
had drawn my attention to the figure on the stile 
ceased. “ This^ou, Miss Winstanley?” said my friend 
Horace— for he it was — ^lifting his cap, and jumping 
down from his seat 

“ Horace,” I said, laughing still, “if you begin to play 
at this kind of thing, ghosts will lose all their repute.” 

“ But what makes you think I am playing at ghosts ? ” 
he asked, 

I answered by requesting to know what brought 
him there at such an hour. “ Your uncle and aunt,” I 
said, “ dine at six. You can’t possibly be at the cottage 
in time.” 

“ They don’t expect me,” replied Horace coolly. 

“ Then, where do you mean to dine ? ” 

“ Here.” 

“ On the stile ? ” 

“ Yes ; I have my dinner in my pocket* 

“ Now, Horace ! ” 

“ Now, Miss Winstanley.” 

“ But you know this is absurd.” 

“ Begging your pardon, I know nothing of the kind. 
Look here, Miss Winstanley ” — he came quite close to 
me, and spoke in a low eager whisper—** you’re anxious: 
I read it in your face ; so am I. Don’t interrupt mo, 
please. We both know that wouldn’t do anything 
wrong — no, I don’t mean that exactly. I . mean she 
wouldn’t do anything that wasn’t wise, for ‘ she is as 
clever as she is pretty.” 

Yes ; I had this conviction too. As Horace spoke 
I found it full-formed within me. Nina' was not the 
romantic, foolish, sentimental girl whom.MisS Asbley 
had painted. Once I might have thought ber ; bqt 
in these latter days, the gravity of eaniest purpose 
and a woman’s gentle wisdom had sat upon bet brow 
and shone in her steadfast eyes. 

** But,” Horace proceeded, ever}^ briel^oesn’t know 
her so well as you and I, Miss WitistabTey; that’s the 
reason I’ve come here. I .shan’t put 'myself forward. 
I’m a boy, and she’s a woman : . 1 shouldn’t pmsume to 
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givi^ her my opinion. I won’t even let her see me, if 
1 can help it ; but I mean to be here, and then, if 
any one attempts to interfere with her, why, I fancy I 
can let them know all about it*. They're sure to be 
cowards, you know.” 

When he had spoken Horace took his place on the 
stile again, and while I stood .speechless, began whit- 
tling at a stick with his knife, and whistling under his 
breath, as if his piece ^f modern knight-errantry 
were the most ordinary thing in the world. 

** You'll be late for dinner if you don't make haste 
home,” he said presently \ and then I found a voice, 
and told him what 1 had heard that day. I could 
not bear the idea, I said, that; be should be left alone 
to face the danger — if danger there were. He only 
laughed, and asked if I did not know he was a soldier. 

1 proposed to get a man to watch with him, but this 
made him extremely indignant. “ I hope I'm not a 
sneak,” he said ; “ and it would be like a sneak to get 
an inkling of her secrets and go and tell any one else. 

I wish I hadn’t let you know, only you looked so 
anxious. I thought it might relieve your mind a little 
to know I was here. It'll be a bit of fun, that's all— - 
a lark, that 1 shall think of when I’m far away. Now 
you go, Miss Winstanlcy, please, and don't say a word 
about my being here.” 

“ I shall try to dissuade her from coming at all,'* I 
said ; and he answered that there 1 must please 
myself. He would remain where ho was, he assured 
me, until ten o'clock that night. 

I went back to the house. My two brothers — I 
was somewhat relieved when 1 hcaul jbis — were 
dining out. James, when he heard I was in, sent for 
me to Eugene's study, and advised me strongly not 
to allow Nina to go out even as far a^ the garden. He 
expressed himself as much annoyed at being obliged to 
go out. Had not the engagement been an important 
one, he would have put it off. I asked him if he had 
mentioned the occurrence of the previous night to our 
father. He answered, “ No; and for several reasons. 
1 did not wish to disturb him unnecessarily,” he 
said ; “ and I have taken a fancy— a foolish one it may 
be — to find out about the thing myself.” 

I observed satirically that the latter motive was 
probably the stronger of the two, but James took no 
notice of my remark. After that, my father and Nina 
and I dined together quietly. Our dinner was rather 
a sad one j a heavy sense of depression seemed to 
rest upon us all, from which wc tried in vain to rouse 
ourselves. My father, I could see, was anxious, and 
1 was not surprised to hear him apropos oi nothing 
particular in the conversation, that his people had 
^ urprised and disappointed him. “ A wave of super- 
'•tilion,” he said, “seems to have passed over the 
Milage; it is most extraordinary. It centres round 


the Old House ; no doubt the whole thing could be 
easily explained. Some silly woman has seen a 
shadow, which she takes for a ghost ; tells the 
neighbourhood, and.^if people do not .see tke same 
themselves, they fancy they do. But it is disappointing. 

1 thought my people were more enlightened.” He 
sighed as he spoke, and shordy after— for dinner was . 
just over— he went to bis study. Nina got up to leave 
the room. I asked her where she was going. “ Be 
persuaded,” I said. “ Stay in-doors this evening In- 
deed you are not wise.” 

She answered evasively. I pressed her. “Nina, 
for my sake ! 1 am so much alone now.” 

She said, “ But 1 promise to be away no longer than 
half an hour.” 

I grew indignant with her for her persistence. 
“ You ought not to go,” 1 cried out. “ 1 will prevent 
you.” 

“ How ?” said Nina, her colour rising. 

I will speak to my father.” 

“If you do you will lose me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

I mean what I say, Mary." She took my hand 
in hers lovingly, and her large lustrous eyes, which to 
me seemed innocent and truthful as those of a young 
child still ignorant of evil, were fixed on my face. 

“ You have trusted iqc,” she murmured, “ under 
what difficulties 1 know. Eugene has trusted me 
too. I know that nothing could shake his trust. 
If he were heie, he would tell you to let me go. Mary, 
do you trust me— a little longer ; I hope it will not be 
more.” 

And while I was hesitating, while her plaintive words 
of appeal were still sounding in my ears, saw that 
I was alone. Nina, as usual, had tak^n her own way. 

The hour that passed was a dreary one. My father 
remained in liis study ; the house was very still. I sat 
m the drawing-room, my little table, with the lamp 
on It, drawn to the open window. 1 was listening for 
every sound. When 1 thought of those two young 
creatures out m the dark, with, it might be, angry 
people about them, I felt guilty and ashamed. Surely 
I might have done something. The clock struck 
nine. 1 was on the point of ending my suspense by 
rushing out myself to the churchyard, when 1 heard 
the rustling of my cousin’s dress among the bushes. 1 
called her by her name. “ Thank God, you have’ come 
home safely ! ” 1 cried out. She came near the lighted 
window, and I saw now that she was very pale, and 
that there was a look of horror in her eyes. 1 could 
not speak. Then she came in, walking slowly^ like 
one in a dream. I breathed a frightened inqiiiry. 
She sank into a chair, murmured, “ Thank God 1 yes, 
thank God ! ” and burst into a fit of weeping. 

END OP CHAPTER THE TWBLP FH. 
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GARDENING IN APRIL. 



again we find ourselves 
’ in cagCT expectance of the 
great trandfonnation scene of 
nature. Did wie ever before so 
ardentl^r long for it as now ? 
Two or three days before 
Christmas, 1880, the thrush 
and the blackbird were in full song, 
the butterflies were sailing about 
over our heads, and we were be- 
ginning to anticipate an unprece- 
dentedly mild winter ; but how great was our 
undeceiving/ two or three weeks later on, when we 
foun^ oui^dves practically inhabitants of the Arctic 
regions ! Probably such an illustration of the enor- 
mous vicissitudes of temperature to which we are 
exposed in these islands has never for very many 
years been knom. Indeed we shall not, until another 
couple of months have gone, fully and with any 
degree of certainty ascertain the extent of the damage 
done to our outstanding ornamental shrubs and 
evergreens upon our lawns and elsewhere. Great 
havoc, we recollect to our cost, was wrought amongst 
these in the two preceding and terribly severe winters, 
and it i§ to be feared that January, 1881, gave the 
fatal and finishing stroke to our more weakly and 
already degenerated shrubs. 

And yet we have no intention either to grumble or 
despair. Whether is it the more childish or profane 
to exercise ourselves unduly because of the severity, 
or what we are sometimes and most illogically 
pleased to call the unnaturalness, of the seasons ? In 
any case, , however, our business is with the present 
month of April. 

Now there is one subject upon which a few words 
may just at this time bo aptly said with advantage, 
but upon which, as far as we are aware, we have 
hitherto kept silence, and that is the method and 
process of grafting. And not only is our subject an 
interesting^ instructive and important one, but it is, 
as we, well know, venerable and time-honoured. St. 
Paul, ive collect, freely illustrated from grafting, 
while, neawiy 400 years before, Demosthenes adverted 
to it $ Plutairch and Pliny alike mention it, although 
the latt^ would seem to have had but an imperfect 
knowledge of the principles of grafting, since he 
assigns as a reason of the production of some apples 
that were 6f an unusually rosy red, that originally they 
had been grafted upon a mulberry stock ; whereas we 
know that odr stock, or wild tree, in no sense affects 
the piece that we graft upon it, least of all does it 
colour the fruit ! The stock, in fact, merely supplies 
nourishment, and that is all. Now it may probably be 
asked, What object is there in the system of grafting? 
What advantages do we gain by it ? They are many, 
as we shall presently sec. If we depended merely 
for the increase of our garden supply upon cuttings, we 
should be in a sorry plight, for it would be years before 
any subject raised from a cutting could be of any 


practical use ; whereas, probably the self-same cut- 
ting, if grafted successfully Upon a sturdy and healthy 
stock, might in a couple pf years^ time result in a 
tree. Our first advantage,^ ' then, fro^ the system of 
grafting is that the entire 'strengtli bf the stock is 
thrown into that which is grafted upon it.. And next, 
we arc by this means evidently able to. increase any 
choice class of fruit with comparatively .no difficulty, 
as a piece with a single bud upon it is Sufficient for 
a graft, if a promising one. Then again, when we 
have ascertained what are the growing properties of 
our stock, that is to say, whether it is very, vigorous 
or not, we can either increase the vigour of any more 
delicate kind, or reduce that of the grosser of any 
species of fruit that we are wishing to propagate, 
simply by grafting our delicate sorts upon vigorous 
stocks, and our rapidly growing or vigorous cuttings 
upon our less vigorous stocks. The cutting, or piece, 
that we graft upon our stock is commonly called the 
scion, apparently a word of French extraction, signify- 
ing a young twig or shoot. 

Now, of course, in all our observations upon gar- 
dening, wc for the most part assume that a uniform 
and systematic attention is paid to the garden 
throughout the year, otherwise it must be apparent 
that any hints that we have given, if only followed 
up by fits and starts, can only result in failure. And 
in our present subject of grafting, for example, we 
can at once see how futile it would be to be sud- 
denly seized with the idea of grafting, without reflect- 
ing that this first necessitates the possession of some 
stocks in a good growing and healthy condition. 
New stocks for grafting can be propagated by seeds, 
layers, or root-cuttings. Perhaps, as a rule, root- 
cuttings arc preferred ; yet by the end of February 
we may, if we like, sow the seeds of apples and pears 
for our stock ; generally, however, we prefer crab 
stocks for apples, and those of the quince for pears. 
Or, again, portions of the root of the plum'^wc may 
plant out now, to serve us afterwards fot stocks on 
which to bud peaches, &c., while seeds of the cherry 
may also be sown for the purpose of raising stocks 
for our cherries. And a stock is perhaps first fit for 
use when it has attained the size of a good thick 
lead-pencil. 

It must be evident, however, to any one that 
the endeavour to raise any stocks from seed-sow- 
ing merely is by far the longer protessi as some 
three or four years must elapse between seed- 
sowing and your grafting upon any stock^Hus at- 
tained. From the woods, then, where:, |>^'ctl^ 1 ble, 
grub up stocks in the wild state— crab stOCKS>,&r the 
wild cherry— or save from your wall-trc^ tl|<^ y^ng 
suckers and shoots that always 
ance at the base. Stbeks thus 
use a year after they have been OUt,in your 

garden, for they mu9t,”beforq they ^ Capable of 
nourishing your graft, be themselves well imted, and 
in a healthily established state. Thus much, then, 
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for the stocks. There are species of 
the willow, by the way, on which the 
plum can be grafted. Now the best 
time for grafting is in the spring of 
the year, before the beds start for any 
real growth. Next, as to the scion, or 
twig, that we wish to graft upon our 
stock. We have said just now that a 
single bud upon the scion is sufficient, 
but perhaps it is wiser to employ one 
that has some three or four upon it, 
while all the better if there be one bud 
near the end of your scion at the point 
of junction with the stock, as it may 
help in their union. 

Perhaps as good or as simple an 
illustration of one process of grafting 
— for it should be remarked that there 
are several methods employed — is that 
afforded by the splicing of a broken 
walking-stick or fishing-rod. We ar^ 
careful in this instance to join 
the broken pieces together 
with great exactness. Or let 
us suppose that we wish to 
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add a piece to our stick or rod : we should cut a 
fairly long slope in the stick itself, and a corre- 
sponding slope in the piece that we are about to 
add to the stick, and then carefully glue them 
together and bind them with fine cord or string. 
Now this, it is unnecessary to add, with the exception 
of the glue, is what we Ibr the most part do when 
grafting. And this process would be called side- 
grafting. On the surface of junction be careful to 
avoid allowing any little particles of dirt or grit to 
accumulate ; do not injure or hack about either your 
scion or your stock, and let the bark of one exactly 
fit to and meet the bark of the other. Fit them 
together then, and first bind the scion to the stock 
with a' piece of bast matting — string will never do. 
And here again some judgment is necessary. Wc 
must, not bind too loosely or the pieces will not exactly 
fit together, but would wabble about, and this would 
be fatal to our process ; nor must we bind them so 
tightly as to make it impossible for the nutritious 
qualities of the stock to circulate through — shall we 
say the veins of.^ — the scion. And, lastly, we sur- 
round the whole junction with clay, and some put 
over the clay a little moss to keep the whole moist, 
and again bind carefully round with matting. Or, 
instead of the clay, you can buy at any nurseryman’s 
a preparation called grafting wax or Clay. Various 
recipes for this compound have been given, but it 
is better to buy some outright than to make the ex- 
periment of preparing it yourself, unless you prefer 
using clay, which perhaps, now that our knowledge of 
the properties of grafting has improved, it is as well 
not to do, since wc can so readily buy some well- 
recommended preparation. But there arc other 
methods of grafting. We will briefly advert to one or 
two of those most in use, in addition to that already 
described. With a keen knife — and, by the way, 
never use a jagged or blunt one — cut a small cleft a 
little way down the scion, and cut also the top of 
your stock into a sort of wedge shape, so cutting your 
wedge as to make it fit neatly and exactly into the 
little cleft or ravine in your scion. When placed 
together, you will notice that the scion goes over the 
stock Somewhat in the way that a saddle goes upon 
a horse, and hence this process is called “saddle- 
grafting.^ And here, again, be careful at least on 
one side to let the bark of the scion touch — t\e., 
'exactly meet — the bark of the stock, bark to bark, and 
bind round as before with your matting, wax, or 
clay and moss. 

There is another process of grafting very much in 
use, and which might perhaps be described' as th^ 
converse of the one just named. It is called splice, or 
tongue, or whip-grafting. In this case it is the scion 
that is the wedge which fits into a corresponding cut 
made in the stocky and all possible care is again taken 
to make the bark of the one as exactly as possible 
meet the bark of the other. Other varieties of grafting 
it is ^rhaps not very much to our purpose to describe. 
The length of our grafts or scions should be some five 
or sik inches, and the tree from which these little slips 
or cuitings are taken should be of the same family as, 


or have at least some relation to, the stock. Now 
of course we are always anxious to propagate the 
choicest, best, and most fruit-bearing kinds, and in 
order to do this it may he that we have been at some 
pains to go a long distance for our slips or scions. 
And if this be the case, or if somC' time Iw to elapse 
between the removal of these twigs finm their parent 
tree and the grafting them on to the new stock, keep 
them stuck in a little sand or earth ; some have even 
suggested sticking them into a potato. But with care 
they can be kept a week or two, or even longer, before 
being grafted. But be on your guard against frost. 
Indeed it is hardly necessary to say this. > We have 
so often remarked that the knife and the frost must 
never go together, nor must the scion when once 
removed be exposed to frost. Before, however, con- 
cluding our subject of grafting for the present, there is 
one other interesting process known as “in-arching,” 
upon which it may be well to say a few words. This 
process is really grafting without removing the scion 
from its parent tree, until it is actually united to the 
new stock. Wc do not mean that immediately after 
the junction has been made by the gardener the scion 
has to be separated from its original stock. This 
separation does not take place for some months after 
the process of in-arching. It will be at once ap- 
parent from this, that the two young trees to be thus 
joined together must either be at the outset in close 
proximity to one another, or else that the one from 
which you intend your graft to come must be growing 
in some tub or good-sized fiower-pot, which you would 
have to carry to the tree that is growing out in the 
open. When the time comes, however, for the removal 
of your scion from its parent tree, which is perhaps 
some four months or more after the in-arching process, 
be careful how you go about it, knife in hand, and that 
hand a steady hand, and that knife a sharp knife, or 
the probability is you will detach your scion from its 
stock. Give a sloping cut downwards ; and probably it 
may be necessary to remove the old clay and bind 
round afresh with new clay, so as again thoroughly to 
maintain a moisture round the point of junction. 

We have left ourselves but little space to say much 
upon our general gardening operations in this busy 
month, but the subject which has been engrossing us 
is an important one, as well as opportune to the 
season of the year. It may be that we are still having 
an eye to the perfecting of the level of our liew tennis- 
I lawn. For thft, of course, while it is woH to roll the 
grass after raini, yet on the other hand to do so very 
soon after a long wet season, or when a thaw has set 
in after a lengthened frost and deep snow, and the 
whole surface' of the ground is what is termed rotten, 
to drag the heavy iron garden-roUer ovet the lawn 
would probably do more harm than good^ and give 
you afterwards an infinity of trouble Jto ftpair the 
mischief you have done in drawing lobg:. holes and 
hollows all over your grass. - ' j 7 ' 

Our tulips and hyacinths are now Hit full show. 
When their heads of flower are heavy; do ftot neglect 
to give them some support, « or a sharp hail-storm or 
heavy gale of wind might in a single hour break them 
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all off short, and level them all with the earth. Pansy- 
beds are always gay. They, when some little pains 
are bestowed upon them, repay us by their prolonged 
display, and are. really as inexpensive as most things ; 
whereas the hyacinth and the tulip soon fall awhy 
after being a short tune in flower. Pansy-beds, then, 
may be formed by planting out the struck /buttings 
every fortnight. In our greenhouse this is the last 
month before our bedding-out operations are begun, 
and consequently a month as difficult as any m the 
year, m one^sense, for us to contrive to get through, 
for we feel ourselves more than ever cramped for 
room. Give them all the q^r you can, for should we 
not feel compelled to do the same in a crowded ball 
or assembly-room ? And in the kitchen garaen per- 
haps, fearful of frost, we have delayed putting in 


our potatoes until quite the end of March. Perhaps 
this IS an error on the right side, for of late years our 
seasons are certainly Inter than they used to be. We 
are paying, todk the usual attention to our hotbeds. If 
they were put up in the middle of March, which is 
quite soon enough, a sudden return of the cold will 
make them decline in heat, and we may have to go to 
the expense of lining them with fresh manure. 

Faiily embarked, however, as we now onceagaiaarc 
in the spring, let us not anticipate disaster, saving only 
by being prepared against sudden changes of tempe- 
ratuie. The cuckoo is busy only in voice, but the b^s 
arc more practical 10 their work. Let us take example 
from them, rather than from the idle bird who takes a 
house ready furnished by some other of the feathered 
tribe 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING FOR MODERN HOUSES. 

FURNITURI 


N our last 
paper on the 
subject of art 
furnishing wc 
left our din- 
ing room 
complete as 
to ^^alls, ceil- 
ing, and floor, 
and we must 
now proceed 
to furnish it 
In selecting 
the furniture 
there aie one 
or two ele- 
mentary prin- 
ciples which, 
appl> ing to 
furnituie ge- 
ncially, will 
come m as 
well here as j 
later on , thus 
cairying out 
the same sys- 
tem as with 

the wall dw>ration, te, discussing the general 
principles first, and afterwards applying them to the 
particular cases m question In the flrst place, all 
thoioughly fi^istic furniture must be constructively 
trui^ This 16 a point which, curiously enough, seems 
to have b^n very generally lost sight of for nearly 
two caqturies.^ Although some of the furniture 
designed and constructed during the lapse of this 
long period h^s been magnificent, picturesque, nchly 
carved, refined in line and pcpportion, and $0 forth, 
very little indeed of it •has possessed the one car. 
dinal excellence of constructive truth. It will take 


us too far from oui immediate subject to attempt to 
analyse and illustiatc this quality thoroughly, but we 
may shortly explain that it is exigent of the use of 
each material m its own natural and legitimate 
manner, and that the construction, te^ the way the 
article is made and put together, shall be expressed, or 
at least not disguised 

Evci since “design,” by peisons other than the actual 
artificers, has been intentionally devoted to objects of 
utility with the view of making them beautiful, it 
appears as if the matci lal of which they were to be 
composed has been almost universally lost sight of. 
This IS true not only of work arising out of the 
Rococo and cognate styles — nothing better could be 
predicated from the oflshoots ot such extravagance — 
but It also holds good with many of the most admired 
pieces of what arc generally considered to be the 
purest styles Hidden or disguised construction is a 
common fault even m these Take for example many 
of the fine old chests of drawers and cabinets, whethei 
Dutch or English, going generally under the name of 
Jacobean It will be often found that the fronts are 
j apparently divided into three divisions by upnght 
styles or pilasters, thus suggesting that the drawers or 
doois are short, .ind extend only between the upnghts. 
On opening them, however, it is found that they 
extend the full width of the chest, the apparently 
dividing style being merely planted on the front 

It may be objected that this severd exaction of 
constructive truth is the cry of the punst alone, and 
that if piactically enforced it would lead to a dead 
level of monotonous foims This is not the fact, as 
innumerable instances which might be adduced to the 
contiary would amply prove , at the same time, it is 
fair to allow, tnat like othei good pnnciples^ it may be 
pushed too far Room must always be 1^ for the 
play of individual fancy, if not for caprice, but it is at 
all events safest to commence, m art as m morals, with 
the highest and most perfect aspirations, erpn,if 
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practical requirements compel us to be satisfied with 
something short of the ultimate perfection aimed at. 

For illustrations of the meaning of constructive truth 
we need not go far. For examples of the positive 
side of the question in modern houses we shall 
generally have to go down into the kitchen. There in 
the plain deal table, the dresser, with its shelves 
above, and its slab, and drawers, and pot-board below, 
and in the Windsor chairs, we shall see wood used in 
its legitimate manner, and the mode of construction 
apparent and undisguised. Add a little refinement of 
detail, and let the proportions be carefully studied, 
and furniture on the same lines would be suitable 
anywhere. Added luxury in materials and finish, it 
miist be remembered, is apart from all questions of art. 
It is not suggested that they are not desirable 
qualities in themselves when well applied, but the 
increased value they give to the original article is 
entirely separate and extrinsic from its artistic value. 

In illustration of the. negative aspect of our position 
we have but to go up into the ordinary drawing-room 
fiaUhhSnabLe a score of years bacld Here, in the wood- 


work, the designer’s ruling idea seems to have been 
that his material was especially fitted for curved 
forms, and in few of the pieces of furniture shall 
we find a straight line or, excepting in the table- 
top, a level surface. As to the mode of construc- 
tion, it goes without saying that .ttue wood con- 
struction in such forms is impossiUi^ Iron knees, 
screws, dowels, and glue are the. aids by which 
the material is tortured into the ^'elegance’' of its 
finished perfection. It is a healthy symptom that 
comparatively few drawing-rooms are as bad now- 
adays as they were ; but even now it is sometimes 
difficult to convince people that straight lines are 
not ugly per sc. Nature is always quoted, and 
certainly much of the beauty of form in natural 
objects consists in the delicacy and subtlety of their 
curves ; but nature has no abhorrence of straight 
lines. Take a fir-trce for example; its natural 
growth is undoubtedly upwards in a vertical, straight 
line. It is but the accidents of soil,, of light, or 
wind that bend it into curvatures this way and that. 
In fact, a misplaced curve, however l^utiful it 
may be, is more offensive to a trained eye than 
the apparent monotony of appropriately straight 
lines. There is, however, danger lest we rush to 
the opposite extreme, and exclude curved lines 
altogether. This would be also wrong. The use 
of straight, or nearly straight, lines for the con- 
structive parts of furniture does not at all preclude 
curved forms in positions and in materials suitable 
for them. In wood construction there is abundant 
scope for curves, especially in turned work. The 
reason why wood construction should generally be 
based upon rectilinear forms is obvious when we 
consider that wood is a material which may be 
described as consisting of bundles of fibres, gene- 
rally straight, of considerable strength in the 
direction of their length, but depending for the 
lateral resistance of the mass upon the cohesion 
between the separate fibres. This cohesion of 
course varies greatly in value in different kinds of 
wood. 

In pottery, on the other hand, excepting in tiles, 
squareness and straightness are generally offensive ; 
the material lends itself in process of working so 
much more readily to curved forms, and is when 
baked a rigid, inflexible, and grainless mass, equally 
strong in all directions. So, too, in wrought metal 
work, the rods or plates of which it is, composed can 
be readily and naturally bent or beaten into curved 
forms without impairing their strength. 

A good many of us, nowadays, pin our &ith upon 
furniture as being artistically better than modern. 
This is only true in a limited sdnse, and has been so 
generally accepted only because the style of furniture 
now happily going out wa$ so bad in cye^ way that 
it happened that most of the old pie^, oould be 
raked out were in some respects betteir^tb^^tli^ new. 
But it is not going too far to say titiat hq#, with our 
present lights; we of the present ^y aie Capable of 
makingj and . do sometimes 'make; &mitare better in 
design, and equal in workmanship to anything that 
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has been made for centuries. It is therefore, I think, 
to be fegretted that some of our htgh-cls^s cabmet- 
makers are devoting themselves to reproductions or 
mutations of Chippendale and Sheraton furniture^ as 
well as furniture designed by the brothers Adadi j 
which latter^ thoogh possessing what Ruskm called, 
m criticising Claudels landscapes, a certain foolish 
elegance,” is quite without constructive truth. 

Of course ^ old furniture — such, for instance, as 
any of the pieces of the celebrated makers of the 
eighteenth century— is interesting and valuable But 
its interest and its value belong to antiquity, and not 
to Its own intrinsic art-ment It is delightful and 
interesting, no doubt, to use a chair dating from say 
1754, to linger over the wonderful finish and thorough- 
ness of its old-world make, and to call up the associa- 
tions connected with the times during which it has 
been in existence , but these are the pleasures of 
the antiquary, not of the art-lover , and it is, perhaps, 
largely owing to the fact that artists are nearly always 
antiquaries too, that the confusion his arisen As 
Mr E, W.\ 31 odwm has pointed out, it is no true way 
of encouraging the growth of a pure style m modern 
work, to fill our houses with old stuff raked out from 
the stores of the curiosity-monger Therefore to 
those who can afford it 1 would say, have youi 
furniture made to order by some cabinet-maker 
of intelligence from >our own designs, or from designs 
made by an expert who h is made furniture designing a 
special study In London too, there arc a few makers 
of artistic furniture solely, where one can be tolerably 
sure of finding nothing offensive Ihc cost of the 
fifrniture is, however, generally in excess of that of 
ordinary furniture deakr^s articles of the stereotyped 
forms ; and, while the demand remains limited, it 
must necessarily continue to be so Attempts have, 
howe\er, lately been made to produce soundly made 
and truthfully-designed furniture at lower prices by 
means of economy in elaboration and finish Whether 
these undertakings will be ultimately successful 


depends upon the extent of the spread of pure taste 
among the middle dasso^ 

It IS scarcely nectfsssry tp people against the 
black and gold abominations dispisyeilby most of the 
Oldinary cheap fumitum ^ ^ fribam to the 

growing apprecmtioii Of wiitife 0 T*bese, 

because some of the earliest eiul&m of the revival 
of good furniture happened to e^lk^d^ 

I know not why— £arly English, OfO SO dlliBbed 

at the shops. They are almost alwa$h Wd th dealing 
flimsy m construction, and vile m OOd, 

though nominally cheap, would be dear at kAf 
What then is left for unfortunate art-Iovora ate 
not nchenous^ to bespeak or tobuygoo4lUt|i$t(o%^ 
tute, and who are warned against the purchase 
imitations of it ? Qy^lie pimciple that all things come 
to them who ImKiihow to wait, 1 would counsel 
them to restrict tlu^mnber of their purchases, bojrjjpg 
but little at a tln^^ hiR seeing that that little be g^ 
If you have a thing made, get it done at a cavpentdt’s 
shop Do not expect expensive woods Birch tnd 
beech are good enough for all ordinary pfitposea 
They can be stained black, dark oak colour, OT gteen, 
and if well rubbed with linseed oil^ not only when new 
but every week, the furnitiire will at last take that soft, 
dull polish which is so agreeable to look at, and 
to feel, and is also very durable. Carving, too, is 
better avoided If well-done it is expensive, if ill-done 
offensive Turning, on the other hand, is cheap, and if 
well-designed adds lightness, and is a valuable and 
legitimate decoration 

Moreover the furniture broker is another occasion- 
ally verv useful resource I do not mean the pro- 
fessed antique furniture dealer He has customers 
able and willing to give much higher pnees than 
we can afford, and without special knowledge one 
cannot be sure that vihat we buy is exactly the thing 
It looks like I mean the genuine old and ♦poor 
furnituie broker, who often has an old chair, chest of 
drawers, card tabic, or what not, out of repair, and 
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perhaps not over-clean^ which he will sell you at 
a small advance upon his own expenditure on it. 
The purchase made, a few shillings expended on it 
(if home talent is not available) in the way of repara- 
tion, cleaning, and repolishinj^ end you will probably 
have secured what is so dear to every one, namely, 
a bargain. Every day, however, those bargains 
become harder to procure. The principal dealers in 
antique furniture have emissaries ^continually going 
the rounds of the old shops, ready to buy up all the 
really old furniture the broker can collect ; and thus 
the latter, in his turn, becomes aware that there exists 
a market whereat fancy prices may be secured for 
such things. 

Some of the old things thus picked up will Ite 
interesting and valuable as old furniture, while for 
usefulness and artistic merit many^Jof them will be, 
although seldom theoretically perfect, yet a great 
advance upon the ordinary forms of modern fur- 
niture. 

Leaving these general considerations we must 
hasten to return to our special task, that of furnishing 
the dining-^room. A difficulty confronts us here on 
the very threshold. We must have a table ; we want 
one that will serve us without inconvenience when wc 
are alone, or with the normal family circle around us, 
and at other times will accommodate an additional 
number of sitters. The ordinary telescope t<ible is 
very unsatisfactory ; when closed it is clumsy and 
heavy; when opened out, weak and disproportioncd. 
Its mouldings are generally coarse, and the turning of 
the legs gouty and preposterous. Is there any real 
necessity for such a pantomimic piece of furniture ? 
I think not, and for this reason, that even those who 
use such tables seldom make use of the power of 
varying their length. They somehow get settled down 
into an ordinarily convenient length, which is enlarged 
only^upon such special occasions as weddings or 
other exceptional gatherings. A table which will 
comfortably accommodate eight or ten persons is most 
generally useful, and is not too large for a smaller 
number ; upon the special occasions a table with flaps 


may be added at one end, with one or both flaps 
extended, according to the number of additional 
sitters. This flapped table will usually stand in one 
of the recesses, and when not in use for dining 
purposes will be useful for an ad^onal sideboard. 
For the model of the permanent table the ordinary 
kitchen table will serve, with a litdt; t^'^ent in the 
legs and framing, and the 4rxwer, of courses omitted.' 
With our present custom of keeping: on' 

throughout the meal, it would be extravagant and 
unnecessary to have elaborately-moulded ed^ or 
carved framing. In view, however, of a change in 
fashion m this respect, while the skedetoh remains the 
same, suitable dccoiation in the way of motiding and 
carving may be adopted, where means, and'the degree 
of sumptuousness in the style of furniture otherwise 
prevailing, will render such richness appropriate. For 
the style of this decoration, if the table be in oak, 
nothing can be better than an adaptation from the 
Jacobean furniture. The corners of the top should be 
well rounded, and the surface, of course, simply rubbed 
with oil, not polished. 

The cut on page 305 is an example of a very common 
t> pe of eighteenth-century sideboard. This kind is still 
sometimes to be met with at the old shops. When 
with square, tapering legs, they are generally older 
than with turned and fluted legs. Very little inlay was 
originally used ; wh u there is consists usually of bands 
and lines only. These modest and refined pieces of 
furniture arc now often caught up, and the surfaces 
almost covered with loud and common marqueterie, 
greatly to their detriment. Uiigmally there was no 
back, but only a brass rail supported on four brass 
upright rods. This arrangement was probably meant 
to hold a curtain so as to save the wall behind from 
the contact of dishes and so forth. The brass columns 
sometimes also supported candle-sconces. In our cut 
a light framing, with narrow shelf at top, has been 
suggested as a convenient addition, serving to display 
a few plates or salvers, and an old wooden tea-tray, at 
the same time leaving the top of the sideboard clear 
and free for its legitimate purposes. 

Chas. W. Dem^$ey. 


THE LIGHT OF HOME. 


Tn^TITHIN the home she rules with quiet might, 
By virtue of her perfect womanhood : 

A diild in years, but with all grace and good 
Enslmiied in her truth-flashing orbs of light : 

A woman strong and Arm to do the nght, 

Who with the old-time martyrs might have stood, 
Yet full of sympathy with cv*ry mood, 


In time of trouble cheery still and bright* 
O precious, whom to love is but to see L 
O queen of maidens ! it must surely b^ 

If aught that to perfection cometh near 
Can e’er be found m this imperfect 
You, perfect daughter, will but disappM^ i 
To shine as perfect mother, perfect 

G* 
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THE VIOLONCELLO’S NEXT ENGAGEifENT, 


[£ g^ones cf 
the entertain, 
ment have 
faded, down 
goes gas, out 
scramble au- 
dience. It IS 
the last night 
of the season , 
and the band, 
sorrowfully, 
gloomily every 
one, from the 
big d 1 u m 
down to the 
piccolo, aic 
playing the 
National An 
them over 
said season’s 
grave to give it decent burial Lven the first fiddle feels 
out of sorts The bassoon has a tear-drop trembling 
on his left eye-lash, and lets it hang there, unsuspicious 
of the fact that all the while it glistens visibly m a 
tiny ray from the footlight As for the violoncello 
next him, that cliff-browed, set-faced, hoary-headed 
old veteran of a score or two of pantomimes, surely 
this particular pantomime*s death grieves him but 
little Why should it— whilst he can twine his bony 
left arm around that old violoncello’s neck as if it lived 
and loved him , when he can bend his grey head to 
Its strmgs and hear the sweet pathos of their tones ; 
when he can pass his long, skinny musician’s fingeis 
fondly over them to draw forth rich, soothing, swelling, 
falling, beautiful melody ^ Why should there be a 
quavering lip and a trembling eyelash when the last 
chord comes ^ 

The chord is struck and over Out of the orchestra 
and already on his way home is the first violin , 
the cornet has brought up the rear with a cadenza 
tnorandoi the big drum has closed his last roll , the 
second Violin has packed up his fiddle-case ; bassoon 
and violoncello remain alone with the dying lights in 
the hall 

“ Dick » ” said the bassoon quietly 

Poor old white-faced violoncello never heeded The 
left arap^ m its rusty sleeve still clasped the instru- 
ment’s neck in that loving way , the old grey head 
bent 3own over the strings, with the eyes closed. 

Poor ol4chap J ” observed the bassoon pityingly, as 
he turned up hb coat-collar and tucked his instrument- i 
case uwJer his arm* “ Slowed if he ain’t a-playm’ 
now!** 

"Dicl^Oicki’’ he repeated, tapping the old 
violoncelb g«|Od-natpredly on the shoulder. The old 
man opened his eyes and awoke fothe silence. 

H^lo, Tom Hornby ! What— all gone? I thought ’’ 
—he looked around him in disappointed inquiry, and 


spoke {n a tone of 8adnedH<*^ I thought he repeated 
that second stram. Well) well i How deaf I’m 
getung, to be sure 1” The rusty bkek eoat hemred 
with a sigh as its wearer rose and shut bb mtilio* 

‘*All gone but you, Tom?” he said sorrowfully. 
“ Well, I won’t deny I thought they might W 
me ‘Good night,* or ‘Good-bye,’ or something of the 
sort, for the last night ; but I won’t grumble. An old 
fellow who’s as deaf as a post and has nobody to tahld 
him ain’t no place in an orchestra. He’d better get 
out of the road as quick as he can, and make no roSs 
about It Friends ain’t in his line ” « f 

“Now come, Dick, old man,” expostulated tffe 
bassoon, “ don’t go for to speak like that Youknmvs 
there’s one chap as is sorry for you*— dash my hide d 
he ain’t ' Yes, says I, Dick , count me as your iUeiid 
whenever you like There’s a bed for you and the 
same fare as I has myself whenever you like to claim 
’em , and if wc can’t find you another * sit ’ somewheres 
directly, it’s a pity Blow me, it’s a pity ! ” 

“Tom Hornby, you’re a good-hearted fellow,” 
returned the violoncello gratefully, as his stolid face 
relaxed a little before the bassoon’s genial smile. ** A 
useless, old, worn-out blessing like mine ain’t much 
to give anybody,” he continued, ‘‘but such as it 
is, Tom, take it for your kindness ; and may you 
never have such a black world before you as I’ve 
got now ” 

They shook hands , the bassoon stepped through 
! the little narrow door beneath the stage ; and bis 
companion, bearing his unwieldy violoncello, extm^ 
guished the last gas jet as he followed him. 

“ Good night, Dick ; and don’t be dowUf-hearted, 
old man Your next engagement ’ll make amends*” 

“ Good night, Tom Hornby ; God bless you.” 

Again they shook hands ; then bassoon whistted 
off into the hurrying crowd at the st^ge-door, and 
violoncello turned to face the wind the other way. Out 
into the bleak street, where tiny yellow rushlights oC 
lamps cast a melancholy glimmer or two upon crowds 
of hurrying faces, some fat and round, some red and 
well-favoured, some blue and ill-favoured: all hurry* 
ing along through the little snow-dots which the 
wind blew about Old violoncello buttoned his 
rusty coat close, and turned up the collar as if 
the wind might find that an obstacle in its attacks 
upon his scraggy old throat, whilst he hugged 
that dingy big fiddle of h.s tight against bis body, and 
settling his eyes straight before him, dragged his 
trembling knees in the dncction they pointed. Dp 
one street and down another ; along a wide white rpad, 
lined with tall white mansions; down a narrqw, 
wriggling, dark alley, lined with nckety lodging* 
houses. On he trudged through the grey pulpy mud 
of trampled snow. 

On and on to that dreary blank of future which lay 
before him, the old lack-lustre eyes fixed in that 
straightforward look of despair, the cold lonehness* 
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Steadily settling down upon his aged heart to brood 1 
there. For the season was over, and old violonc^o 
had strode his last chord at the 1)^ I 

** Yon see, Dobbs,*^ the leader of the orchesM had 
said, now the full season’s over it’s unreasonably to 
expect the management to keep lip such a ban^ eo, 
much as it goes against me to say it, we must part” 

' Quite right/* had thimed in the manager with the 
ferocious moustadie. Establishment expenses must 
be cut do\m, my man ; cveiybody can’t stop on ; so 
there you are \ Might as well |isk me to keep extra 
bandsmen out of my own salary ! ” 

$0 old violoncello struck his last chord and went 
with a leaden heart. Good-hearted Tom Hornby 
comforted him with hopes of that next engagement 
But who would have him— poor, old, worn-out, deaf 
asThewas? Nobody, he said. And his heart sank 
like a lump of cold lead as he thought of that answer. 

The pulpy slush changed to white untrodden snow 
upon tms path; the streets were quieter and darker. 
Old violoncello reached his humble lodging, admitted 
himself by his latch-key, climbed the three flights of 
rickety stairs. In the tiny garret at the top of them 
was a fireless grate, a square white bed, a table, a 
chair, ahd a window — one broken pane of which was 
stopped with brown paper. As he lighted his two 


inches of lean candle and showed these, the old man 
sat down upon the Ohair and bent his grey head upon 
the table. No tear w^s in his eyes when he lifted 
themr^ He drew his violoncello c}<is€r to him ; he 
hu(^ it as he might a favopyite cjikM \ then he bent 
his head once more upon the little and his bow 
slipped to the floor from the numbed 'pngfrs which 
clasped it. ‘ ; 

Lower and lower burned the candle, whilst outside, 
upon the bars of the window-panes, wUce snow 
gathered higher and higher as the flakes kept frilling. 

When the blanched face was again upturned the 
eyes were moistened. 

“ So we’ve come to it at last, have we, old fiddle ?” 
the old man moaned in apostrophe of his loved violon- 
cello, as he stooped to pick up the bow. “ We’re old 
now, both of us ; we’re no use now I Yotfre patched 
and cracked, and your master’s deaf — they don’t want 
a pair like us nowadays. We’re ready almost for 
our last engagement. Yes, old fiddle ; you’ve been a 
good servant to your old master, and you could do 
something, too, in your day ; but not much longer— 
not very much longer. We’re old now ; they can do 
without us.” 

A tear dropped upon the finger-board, and the old 
man wiped it carefully off with his coat-sleeve. 
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“ Yes, eld friend," he continued, gazing affectionately 
on his battered companion of wood and strings, *‘weVe 
been friends for long, but we’re coming to our last 
engagement.” 

Whilst the snow-flakes fell thicker and thicker 
against the window, softly and noiselessly, the old man 
drew hia bow across the strings of the violoncello in a 
half-unconscious way, bending down his head to the 
instrument just as he always did. Though his ears 
were deaf to aught else, they never failed to drink in 
the toii^ ^hich sprang from those vibrating cords. 
Slowly, yei^dly, pathetically, the music rose and fell 
in gentle Hp)ples around the room, so hushed and low 
that it 4r^ned no echoes in the silent house. Only 
in that i»<jt'c}iamber would it wander ; only around 
that po^ decouple, instrument and player, would its 
sweet m&i^ float As he played the old man’s eyes 
gently «|M|and from his face the lines of settled 
despair W^ally cleared away, till only a happy smile 
was Id^l^^ng around wrinkles. The player’s 
thougl^t^^|]6Mr ftway ; to him the cold room and the 
snowy become as nought Back in the 

little arbour scented 

by the Joses, with the dark velvet pansies 

ciudtei1^P|l|ll^ iglU^ at his feet, he was listening 
again as he heard it first, when 

the eang did wordSi and he played the 


air upon that well-remcmbcred violin. He could hear 
her voice ; he could smell the roses’ perfume. Surely 
it was that same violin he was playing nowi From 
his closed eyes, down the white cheeks, teara dropped 
warm and fast upon the strings of the violoncello. He 
heeded them not ; his thoughts were far away. . 

So the tune rose and fell, and the unow gathered 
thicker and thicker on the window-pane^, till the candle 
on the little table dickered out. Yet the arm in the 
rusty sleeve did not weary m its slow regular motion : 
the cold fingers still pressed the strings ; the player 
did not awake to the darkness of the room. 

« We’re old now,” he murmured ; " they want 
us any longer.” 

His eyes were still shut ; but the tune waxed Slower 
and slower and slower, till it died altogethl^* The 
bow slipped from the old man’s fingers; t|^e grey 
head sank upon the table; the vio^onceUp rOSte4 
soundless against the breast of the rusty blacj^coat 9 . 

# # # • ♦ 

When the morning came and bright sun*l^i|^ Stfpg* 
gled through the snow-blocked windjOi<-p0^ they 
shone upon a tiny table, a square white fireless 

grate, a patched and dingy old the 

bow had fallen upon the floor, and the pley^i( nerve^ 
less fingers hung white and silfl^ed tfie'strings* 
Old Violoncello had gone to ms last eikgagthicpt. 

W. H. S. * 
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HEN Parliament has, decreed that a 
census of the people shall be taken, and 
provided for the costs of the operation ; 
when the Registrar-General has revised 
his previous arrangements, and when 
the vast mass of schedules have left 
the printers, the work of enumeration 
becomes that of the parochial enume- 
rators. Whether it be a rural parish 
dr a great town, the registrars map it out into dis- 
tricts^ allotting to each an “enumerator,’’ to whom 
is entrusted the task of leaving the schedules at the 
homes of the people and of collecting them, after 
satisfying himself that they are duly filled in, or i 
remedying any omission. The enumerator, then, is 
the active agent in the taking of the census— he 
procures that vast mass of statistical information 
which is afterwards collated, arranged, digested, and 
tabulated by the central officials. The task is 
one of some difficulty, requiring a knowledge of the 
neighbourhood to be visited, persuasive powers, and 
the exercise of patient perseverance. The registrars 
who appoint these enumerators are requested to 
endeavour to secure the services of men interested 
in the work— of ministers, literary men, and others, 
who know the people, and who will secure as 
fat ai possible correct enumeration. The duties of the 
enumeratorare not light, the remuneration is not heavy, 
so there is some inducement to regard it as a “ ser- 
vice to the commonwealth,” and as a labour of love. 

The enumerator is furnished with the proper num- 
ber of ** schedules”— the sheets of printed paper on 
which are to be written the names, ages, and other pjir- 
ticulars of the residents in the houses where they are 
to be left ; a book in which each schedule left is to 
be exktered ; a paper of directions ; and the loan of a 
satchel, if he pleases, for the reception of these 
official documents. The number of houses allotted 
to him to visit varies according to the density or 
otherwise of the population, between 200 and 300 
being the average in towns, less in rural districts. 
Each enumerator is furnished with a list of the streets 
or the parts he has to leave schedules in, and this 
must be effected at the times named for delivery and 
gathering in. With this guide to the work, it is left in 
his hands ; and from the ij^esults of the past, it may be 
fairlf said that the confidence has been fully justified, 
and that the completeness of the census is often due 
to the enumerator’s perseverance. It is no easy 
task to visit over 200 houses, and to induce the 
average Briton to fill in the papers properly. The 
enumerator is met at the commencement with the 
supposition that he is a bill-distributor, that he is the 
repi^sent^tive of “the taxes,” or that he is canvassing 
for industrial life assurance companies. He has to 
clear away these fallacies*, less prevalent since reading 
becqme more easy, and newspapers with anticipatory 
Census-articles more abundant* He has next to ex- 
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plain, in the bulk of instances, ho^ th& paper is to be 
filled up, and to* decide* whether 

Tom who b at sea, or Mary who b service, but 
who comes on Sunday nights, is to belhcluded ; and 
whether Bessie, who is “nine next week,’’^shaB be put 
down as eight or nine. All these points are.idbcided 
by the headings and instructions, and ^by the 
“ specimens ” of census papers filled up ; but many are 
“not good readers,” and a large proportion prefer oral 
explanation. 

But the difficulties of the enumerator culminate on 
the day for the ingathering of the schedules. He has 
duly delivered his quota, and been favoured in meet- 
ing with that general civility which is the rule ; he has 
entered each number, and the number of the house, 
or its situation, in the enumerator’s book, apd has 
laid away his surplus schedules for return. It b now 
that he hnds that in Artemus Ward’s comic sketch 
there is the true maxim that “taking the census 
requires experience, like any other business though 
the popular belief embedded in that sketch, that the 
difficulties are largely with the old maids who decline 
to disclose their ages, is rarely found in experience. 
The enumerator finds some schedules unfilled, because 
the heads of the family are “no scholars,” or for 
similar reasons. His inquiries elicit redundant infor- 
mation, the memory of the mother supplying all the 
details with tolerable accuracy in a breath, helped out 
when lagging by domestic occurrences, such as the 
prevalence of measles, a relative’s death, or the date of 
a wedding. It is easy to fill in the schedules— indeed 
it is difficult to induce the belief that extraneous facts 
must not be included. 

But it is with the papers filled up in whole or 
in part that the enumerator has his task set. He 
glances at them to ascertain their accuracy, and he 
finds a few regardless of columns, many incom- 
plete, some facetious, and some overflowing with 
unneeded particulars. Naturally, the class of district 
affects the proportion of the schedules filled in pro^ 
perly. In the aristocratic districts the returns need 
no revision, as a rule ; where tradesmen live, there is 
usually a still more accurate return ; but ip the^homes 
of the workmen, and where the “residmun"( resides, 
there is needed the manipulation of the enumerator — 
the supply of facts omitted, and by pertinepi questions 
elicited, and in the task both tact and suuvky ure 
needed. The columns for names are usually eorrect ; 
but in that for the age it is not uncommqji,'^ find 
“306” for 36; and there is a restless ^|ei^^*the 
part of some mothers to give the exact infants 

in months. The geography of the columijkuC of 
birth needs a little attentio^ hasy 
tertained as to the counties; Irish 

population is met with, the stoclc 
knowledge of the enuffierator often runs^' In the 
other particulars demanded, 'there b bss dignity met 
with in practice ; but it is not uncommon pni the 
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“ relationship column oddly filled up ; and the " occu^ 
pation” is very often given in technical (dnases that 
need a little more light. In shi]^>»i]ijdl]»g towns, 
the description "holder-up*^ mil at t^mea a 
riveter’s labourer ; in iron-making dii^ricts, " halier? is 
one of the workers at an iron-works ; in mines^ there 
are ^spraggers,” “trappers," “callers" and others, 
whose familiar designation needs a little elucidation. 
When he has brought the schedule into something 
like fulness of detail, the enumerator may pass on. 

A copy of the form left with the householder is given 
below blank, whilst an example is also given showing 
the method of properly and fully filling in the schedule 
^It may be also added that the registrar of the distiict 
receives the schedules from the enumerator, and after 
comparing them with the enumeration books, he send^ 
the schedules to the Census Oftice, where they are 
arranged, tabulated, analysed, and the abstracts pub- 
lished at a later date. Local details of the numbeis in 
towns or parishes may be had in April or Ma>, but it 
will be much later bcfoie the numbers for the country 
will be procurable, and many months before the blue 
books containing the numbeis in full detail are issued. 

When the whole arc gathered in, when those 
tenants that have moved out in the interval between 


liL 

cbllection and delivery are traced as far as possible, 
and when additional ones ace* given to and gathered 
fix>m those who«*have ^ved In^^the task of she 
ennmerator is concludld after -!he has filled up 
the statement of the nutph^ts schedules deIiV|^, 
gathered, spoiled, and uhused, juML the busabeSrs of 
houses and shops, empty or oCcupiecUand hit ygst mass 
of matter is delivered in to tbe head'tsuiiileialdr of the 
district. His task is one largely bf dty but it 
has given him an insight into the condition hf the 
people such as is rarely obtained ; and k hit district 
IS a “ poor one," he wifi speedily forget the affront to 
his dignity in the supposition that had been hamrded 
that he was a baihff " or othei minion of the law ert*' 
gaged m unpleasant intrusions into the hon^eS of the 
people. The task of the census-taker has now 
become familiarised to the people, and gradually 
the importance of the task is becoming fully recog^- 
nised by all ; and with that recognition, and tbe aid 
of the press in urging the necessity for, ^ iho 
usefulness of the information thus gained, that task 
will be made still easiei as the decades paa% wheu 
generations grow up that know not the difficulties Of 
the illiterate, nor the rcsoits of the ignorant to evade 
mquiiics the use of which they do not comprehend 
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1 declare the foregoing to be a true return, according to the best of my knowledge and belief 
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F 

44 
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Son 
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M. 

F 
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Farmer's Son 
Scholar 

Annuitant 

Surrey Godstone. 

Kent, Ramsgate. 
Canada. 
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Uninanied, 

F. 


General Servant, 

Middleseic, Paddington 
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7 —Ann VopNd. ' 

6 --Tnoxim JonnO. 
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Unmarried. 

F. 
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Snrrey, Cnnrdoii, 


Serviat, 

Unnurned. 
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Farm Servant 
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* EUbontfi directions for filling np this column occupy a large port of the Schedule 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHir-CHAT ON DRESS. BV OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


is a most marked and decided 
% c)^lnge in the mode of making dresses, 
^ which further develops itself as the 
season progresses. Long skirts are by 
no means completely set aside. On the 
eox^raryi for all but walking dresses, in Paris, long and 
very ti^ihihg ekirts are worn. These trains start ih>m 
the'41de| a|ld are supported by a balayeusc; not a 
mere mtislm^lace-edged plaiting, but flounte upon 
floonc^ 0/ ^box*plaited muslin, which would almost 
re^* a bt&lec, so firm and compact is it. Such an 
4wangement must necessarily render the long dresses 
. heavy, and it requires a graceful carriage^ and much 
'lgX!|ce pf movement on the part of the wearer, to make 
such skirts look really well 


A very large volume might be written on the wearing 
of clothes ; the question of the day is notsotxioch what 
to wear as how to wear it. Nothing can well look 
worse than a train which turns over and shohfs the 
lining, and yet any jerky movement ' produces this 
result. 1 will describe a few of the best t^gu^^l^t^els, 
which may convey a correct idea of what is'^w baing 
made both for home weat and export ii|;W^)^ch 
capital A long black satin dress with 
bordered with three dentated flounces over 

the other ; the front of the skirt 
with handsome side trimmings ; the two^^dOs quite 
dissimilar ; the bodice^coming otil/ to ine waist in 
front, and a long coat-basque at thebacit. * ^A'lt old- 
gold W dark myrtle-green silk, with a mign of 
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leaves in embossed velvet upon it, the leaves outlined a cross-cut folded belt, and dark blue collarette. The 
with a painted tipe of aold, was made jn jsomewhat foundation of theehoit fklrts are no wider, bpt they 
theattfcajifa^hien^ Thenonnceswei'eaUgatheiped are so much more triiamed th$X they jffqin to be twice 
many headibk^ entirely oU'^goUL ; 1 as full as they were last season, aad^mi^y are bouf- 

T'he tnmodnfjt^^ Cmtat > ^ V^^si 

dm an appliqud of white Uce, outlined Black will be much worn thrpug^pt but it 

1|ti0|d1^iiireaid^ and coloured silks, and from the will be relieved by coloolr s ao4 pew 

neck a laige Medicis collar, supported on features of present fashions is, the); black 

wires cOf^i^ed beneath bands of gold braid. The dresses have the trimmings lined wittr.^^e<^red 
Ooflhr'’wajS^made of the applique of lace cut to the > satin, which peeps out unexpecteoly heitr^ll^^mere, 
right JFoim) and hot plaited, and the sleeves showed without much design. For exampte, p'fiiMidltome 
die SMsP {ace again. The contrast m colours, and black velvet and satin dress, made with a coat 
the^^lmlh make of this dress, was somewhat too fastened with steel buttons, had the upper of 

thealrt<jal$ but Paris models should often be used, the skirt cut in tabs and lined with bisC!ii^*Wbur. 
as ^ shops in England use them, for the foundation Another black satin had*dentated flounces liued with 
on iij^lch to design costumes suited to the requirements pink; a fraise of satin, lined with pink. Went down 
of the wearer. the front of the tunic ; and the whole was trimmed 

tn most of the dresses I have seen of late I note with Spanish lace, which appears most ^ular. 
three or four important changes. The bodices are Another black dress displayed the colOiW'' more 
made with much fewer seams, and come to the waist liberally. There was a wide gathered with 

only in front, or m a point just below the waist, many runnings by way of heading, roUnd tbli^akirt ; 
Someiiimes they have belts and buckles, but more 1 the satin was red, m front formed a tunic, 

oftcb, in rich materials, a belt is made very deep of { drawn back curtain- fashion, and boxdettd ^th deep 
some four or six crosscut folds of the material , lace; the back very bouffant; a full front ofrthe red, 
Then* there is a complete revolution m the matter 


of flounces, which have yielded to puffs. These are 
box-plaitcd or kilted at the top, and then at the other 
edge gathered, so that they stand out much after 
the fashion of a man’s trunk-hose It remains to 
be seen whether this st>le will find favour, and 
whether it will prove to be desirable near, for the 
moment the bouffant appearance is lost it will become 
shabby and spoilt-lookmg, and it is difficult to see how 
crushing can be avoided in packing. Casings and 
gatherings appear on almost every dress Sometimes 
the whole front is a mass of horizontal drawings, half 
^jtn inch apart. Very often the bodices aie gathered in 
a circular fashion round the neck ; but there is a very 
general make m which, from the waist to the depth 
of half a yard, the skirts are horizontally drawn 
with clo$ely-set lunners. I am inclined to think 
that, in the desire for novelty, but little thought 
has been bestowed on what is best suited to the 
figure. Hitherto we have run into extremes on 
the side of slimness j these present fashions will 
produce no such result. What can be more opposed 
to $hiliness than ti thick and wide band round the 
waist, and a senes of gatherings below it ? And much 
6pp0sed to good taste are the vivid contrasts which 
npw fashionable. I can best illustrate what I 
meai^thy describing one of these mixtures. A founda- 
tion q( dark blue royal satin, which appears as the 
sltiit, With numerous flounces round the edge, and 
and drawn half a yard 
% i^aist ; and again, as a 
cqllarette with circular 
diawii^ round the neck. On 
tiiisi ^t^ut decided colour 

chintz foulard of a 
ereamy^rpwn shade, scattered 
over with Pompadour bouquets ; 
the bodice of the same gathered ; 
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and everywhere the vivid red peeping in as though 
without design. 

Chessboard checks are quite among the newest 
patterns in silk ; black silk with a Oheck patterp ih 
satin, for example; or a corded chi^k of brown "'and 
gold, and similar mixtures. A. brown and old-gold 
silk of this design was made without any mixtu^ 
of plain material, or of diflTerent pattern or stuff, and 
the tunic was quite original, and points to an entirely 
new style. Instesid of the edge hanging down, as 
it has hitherto done, it was caught up underneath; 
the tunic consequently forming a puff instead of a 
drapery i; it .was gathered round the waist, and drawn 
up short in front. 

Hoine dressmakers may be glad to know of a new 
invention in lieu of bone, viz., very thin steel made in 
the most useful lengths, and sold in bundles ; each 
steel is covered with black ribbon, so that no casings 
are needed, and nothing has to be done but tack them 
on where required. I mention this because, though 
the bodices have less seams, they still have many 
bones, The bodices are made high to the throat, and 
are fussy and fully trimmed at the neck, but the sleeves 
remain still very close and narrow. 

The new mantles of the year continue to be of the 
Dolman order; not quite so long as they were last 
season. ' They are made in satin, in brocade, in. soleil, 
and in India cashmere ; but in the two last materials 
there are some novelties. Cashmere has been made 
finer and dqser, with a more satin-like surface, and 
soleil. a broader stripe. The Mother Hubbard 
cloaks, 'Cpptioue to be worn, and arc being made up in 
Spanfsh laicle as well as in brocade <ind satin, black and 
brown ; the latter having had a great run during the 
winter months. Most of the new mantles are fully 


trimmed with ’ lace, 

especially Spanish, ll I 

which 

seded 

It is goffesed and v 

plaited, and supple- ^ - 

mented by bead galons <• ^ \\^ 

and bead fringes, the | 

newest trimmings i 

being so arranged that Iji , ^ ■fi’' 

the drops occur at long 

intervals, and the plait- -- 

ings of lacc have room 

to display themselves M Q j > 

between the drops. If (*! 

The mantles of the 
season, like the dresses, j\ 

come up veiy high to U 

I the throat, and many 
have the circular col- 

larettes of lacc. Large / ^ ^ 

bows of ribbon tagged 

at the ends appear at Mzi 

the back of tlie waist. 

Black and gold (by 

gold I mean tinsel) mantles are much worn, and these 
arc trimmed with bias folds of satin and gold braid, 

I and heavy black fringe with gold drops. For young 
j ladies a neat, dressy jacket is made in black and 
tweed, of an almond colour, close-fitting, with hip- 
pieces and a treble cape. The stockingnette jackets 
are not yet out of date, but hoods have had their day, 
and they are either not trimmed at all, or made with a 
row of inch- wide braid round, and rather a large collar. 
Opera cloaks are of ihe Dolman order. They are 
made in cream brocade silk or wool, and bordered 





with white fur. But, of course, any very rich materia) 
or broidered stuff is also suitable. Whether for 
morning or evening wear, they have two seams at the 
back, the short sleeves cut in one with the tnahtl6. 
Among the newest shapes is the shawLmantle, so 
called because the back is cut on the cross, and forms 
a point, the two cross-cut pieces being joined tdown 
the centre. The new ulsters have capes, which also 
forni sleeves, but they are only used for travelling; 
Newmarket coats have superseded them. ^V^^bn 
ulsters the Algdrienne mixtures find theif^ way^/^d 
many of the biscuit-colourcd tweeds . ' of ^ 

striped satin ribbon of all shades. ' ' ' 

Among the annexed illustrations will be foa^d^veral 
styles of dress for the current month. ; Ltft glntice 
first at this single figure in outline dnscendihST^ihe 
stairs, and wearing an evening demi-toilef^>>>Htf . 
dress is a most useful but still fa$hionabte‘;JU^h jC^ 
which can be made in either brochd 
dine, and be trimmed with either jet or amji|la^i^ 
if novelty be desired, the latter 
preference. ^The sleeves are 
parent from the top, and the pointed 
front and at the back of, the bodice ih iilso 
lace ; the rolled cdlar is supported invisibly 
Now let us turn to the laige group df four ^ 
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The first figure, standing inside the room, wears a 
costume that may be made in cotton^ in fine woollen, 
such as nun’s veiling; or in satin, provided^ a strong 
contrast of c^cdour is used In the medel, the poAed 
sleeves, the^fhing to the ruches and the skhrt, are all 
Hght poreclain-blue ; the remainder is the shade of 
brown known as “cafS au lait.” The seated figure 
wears a painted dress ; the bretelles, the demi-lOng 
sleeves, and the borderings to the double tunic are or* 
namented with painted tulips. This is essentially an 
eveaiing dress. 

The ctatt on the next figure is broche satin, and the 
skirt is trimmed with puffings of steel net — the new 
bouiUonnfi arrangement debcribed above. In delicate 
pink satin and white lace this proves a youthful and 
prstty-looking dress. The last young lady in the 
group wears a combination of cashmere and shot silk. 
The gathered plastron is silk outlined with lace, the 
panda are silk, so is the satchel that hangs at her side. 


The second engraving shows two figures arranged 
for walking— one wearing a brochd mantle lined with 
striped blue satin, linings of plush and satin 

no#ibm'Qnite'A black dress 

is with straiifl and the is of fancy 

Tuscan straw lined with blue satiiv; the strings are 
shaded blue satin worked wifiji st^tw. * ^ ^ 

On the other figure^ the new shaijed salj|n is dis- 
played both as a scarf drapery in fironi^’aa a ttinic at 
the back, and m the lining of the hood "tins 
or shaded satin is of one colour, and is across 

the breadth from one selvedge to the other* * ^ 

The remaining single figure in outline shoi^ hpw the 
Bayadi^re satins arc utilised for trimmings thiP t^ghtly- 
stiipcd fabric proves most effective on seUVodouted 
Sicilicnnes and fine woollens. When Bowers are worn 
either as bodice bouquets or in millinery, they are . 
shaded, so arc feathers; m fact the omdr/ eSbet is 
a feature in present modes. 


THE GATHERER. 


Harmonic Telegraphy. 

The system of sending several telegraphic messages 
along the same wire simultaneously, by means of several 
distinct musical notes, has lately been brought to 
practical success by Mr. L. Gray, of Chicago, an 
inventor whose name is associated with the history of 
the speaking telephone. Gray’s harmonic telegraph 
IS virtually an application of the musical telephone, 
whereby a musical note can be transmitted to a 
distant place electrically. In short, he causes no less 
than five musical notes of different pitch to be sent by 
^ wire simultaneously, and each of these notes is 
broken up into long and short sound signals by a 
telegraph clerk in the ordinary manner. Thus each 
distinct note conveys a distinct message, which is sent 
and received by separate clerks ; but, such is the 
wonderful structure of matter, all the notes traverse 
the line-wire together at the same time without 
confiicting. Each note is sent by means of a vibiating 
tuning-fork connected up between the electric battery 
and tbc line in such a way as to interrupt the current 
flowing into the line. Every vibration of the folk 
jc&ust^ an interruption of the current, and thus there 
are ^ many pulses of current sent into the line per 
sbeond us there are vibrations of the fork per second. 
The intermittent current so produced is received at 
the distant end of the line by an electro-magnet which 
attra^'tlie prongs of a similarly pitched fork, and 
acts u thtO corresponding vibration. In brief, the 
reguki^y interrupted current sent by the first fork 
starts the receiving fork into audible vibration, and 
the beWdfiilotis hum it gives out 1$ further broken 
and short signals by the telegraph clerk 
at"thk* 1 silii 4 ing end of the line. Each particular 
only set intc^ vibration a receiving fork 
of the same pitch as that by which it was sent, and 
hens^ though as many as five separate harmonic 


currents may be combined in the same Wire, they can 
be made to deliver five separate tones, on five separate 
forks, because each folk will only respond to the 
elementary current set up m the line by its fellow- 
foik at the sending terminus. Mr. Gray’s apparatus 
has been tried recently between New York and Boston 
with practical success, and the Westetn Union Tele- 
graph Company of Amenca have adopted it. No less 
than 2,100 messages of twenty words a-piece have 
been sent by it over a single wire in an hour, and 
as there arc five operators required at each end of the 
line, this is at the latc of forty messages pei: man. 
Moreover, this number could be doubled by working 
on the ** duplex ” system. 

A “ Perpetual ” Watch. 

In this ingenious contrivance the principle of the 
ordinary pedometer is employed, and the stepping of 
the wearer is made to wind up the watch. It is thd 
invention of Herr Lochr, of Vienna, and is designed to 
obviate the use of any sort of watch-key whatever. 
The engraving shows the mechanical device by which 
this is effected. A lever, j, weighted at one end, o, 
and pivoted at the other end, c, is kept by a long 
curved spring in the position shown, that is, between 
two banking pins, the lower of which it hits against at 
every step of the person in walking. A fatchet wheel 
with very fine teeth is pivoted at the same centre, C, 
as the weighted lever ; and fixed to the lever is a pawl, 
p, which engages with the ratchet wheel and turns it 
round one tooth at every oscillation of tfle lever, that 
IS, at every step. The movement df the ratchet wheel 
15 communicated to the barrel arbor, of the watch- 
works by a train of wheels, D E. A second pawl, F, 
prevents the return of the ratchet wheel. To provide 
for the setting of the hands in case of error, there is a 
disc, B, which has a milled surface, sligfhtly hollowed 
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out to suit the 
points of the 
fipgers. As re- 
gards theaction 
of the time* 
piece^ it is said 
to keep a very 
good ratOi 
owing to the 
small range of 
main -spring it 
requires. In 
this connection 
we may men- 
tion a proposal 
which has been 
made to estab- 
lish in London 
a system of 
testing and cer- 
tifying watches. 

Such a practice 

has been carried on by the Swiss Society of Arts 
at Geneva since the year 1872, and it might ap- 
propriately be undertaken by the City Clockmakers’ 
Company. Any person, by taking his watch or 
time-piece to the Geneva society, can have its rate 
tested and certified for a payment of two francs if it does 
not come up to a certain standard of cBiciency, and 
ten francs if it does. At present wc can get our plate 
tested at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, our thermometers and 
barometers tried at Kew, and the Admiralty chrono- 
meters are proved at Greenwich ; but we have no 
authorised place for testing watches, and the loss is 
felt in the number of inaccurate watches which arc 
sold and worn. Did a place of the kind exist, it would 
be to the interest of watchmakers to get their watches 
certihed there, and to the advantage of their customcis 
to buy a watch which had received that sanction. 

A New Electric Motor. 

% 

A little electric motor of great power, considciing its 
size, has been devised by M. TrouviS, the well-known 
Paris mechanician. It is so constructed as to produce 
no ^^dead-points,” or periodic slackening of the 
rotation the driving wheel, which can readily attain 
a velocity of aoo 
revolutions in the 
second. It is, of 
course, driven by 
the current from a 
galvanic battery, 
and is designed 
chiefly for milliners 
and others who re- 
quire a small but 
constant power to 
diive sewii 

chines, or -Wp wSEffitfiSers and amateur mechanics 
for their lathes, it is Capable of actuating an ordi- 
nary sewing ibachine with the current from a few 
cells qf, Bunsen’s, or Daniell’s cleaner and more 



wholesome battery. The figure shows the manner 
in which the inventor has applied it to the pro- 
pulsion of a small boat. The motor is fixed on 
the stern of the boat, and connected hy ^ flexible 
metallic belttk to the shaft of the screw, which 
revolves in a cavity of the lowet part of the rudder. 
The armature of the motor, being rotated by the 
action of the^current from a small battery contained 
in the sterrT-locker, communicates its motion to the 
screw by means of the belt, and the boat is urged 
forwards or backwards, according as 'the screw 
1 evolves to the right hand or the left — that is, accord- 
ing to the direction given to the electric current by 
the person on board. For several months M. Trouve 
has employed his motor to drive a boat 18 feet long 
while shooting wild-fowl on the Seine, and there being 
no noise of oars the game can be approached very 
closely. The highest speed attained was four and a 
half miles per hour. 

An Artist’s Brush-Holder. 

We are not aware that any artist has ever com- 
plained of his being compelled to hold bis brushes in 
his hand beside the palette while engaged in his 



professional work, but however that may be, a con-' 
tnvance has been invented which is intended to 
relieve him from any such inconvenience as the 
practice alluded to may be considered to involve. 
The woodcut almost explains itself, but we may just 
say that the brush-holder consists of a bag, securely 
attached to the palette, across the mouth of w^ch 
runs a wide-meshed net-work of stout wires. Instead 
of holding his brushes in his hand, as he genlsrally 
docs, and sometimes with difficulty, the artist would 
insert them handle downwards in separate meshes 
of the wire frame. 

Lime-preserved Wood. 

Lime has been found successful as a wood-presemr. 
The method, which is French, consists in piling the 
planks in a large tank, then covering them wi^Kjquick* 
lime and slaking them with water. The Umber 
requires about a week to be thoroughly i|i(pregi|iated 
with the lime-water, before it is taken qut, of 
and slowly dried. The entrance of 
particles into the grain also renders the wOjpi^^hgrSer 
and denser than before. Boech-wood, forexample, be- 
comes like oak, and without losing the elasticity.that 
fits it for tool-handles, 4s far more durable than oslt* 
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An Electrical Fire Tell-tale. 

When it is reflected that the early lUomeAts of va 
fire’s life are piecisely those when it is most vulner- 
able, and that almost any fire could be'extin^shed 
by a bucket of water thrown oil it were the 'Out- 
break discovered soon enough, the great importance 
of having some reliable apparatus for warning the 
inmates of a house, or the watchman on duty, when a 
fire originates on the premises, will be apparent to all. 

^ It is somewhat surprising that fire tell-tales are not 
s more common than they are, but the reason of this 
probably lies in the fact that a fire is regarded by 
most people as a remote contingency. The auto- 
matic fire detector under notice 
has a good deal to recommend it 
It will act whether the rise of tem- 
perature caused by the outbreak 
is sudden or slow, and it contains 
no parts likely to get out of order 
or require careful attention. As 
will be seen from Fig. i, which 
represents the sensitive part, it 
consists of two long thin blades, 
A B, composed of two strips of 
different metals soldered together. 
The object in having them com- 
posite is that, when the tempe- 
rature rises, the different expansion 
of the two metals may cause each 
bar to curv'e after the well-known 
manner of the metallic thermo- 
meter. These parallel blades are 
fixed at one end, where they are 
in metallic communication with a 
pair of binding screws, B F, to 
which are brought the wires of a 
voltaic battery. The blades are free 
at the other end, and in their normal state are in con- 
tact there by means of a small screw contact, G (see 
also Fig. 2) carded by the blade A. The pressure 
of this contact is regulated by two adjusting screws, 
C D, which bear upon the blades near their fixed 
ends. A metal cage, j j, surrounds the blades and 
protects them from mechanical injury, while at 
the saipe time it allows the heated air to play freely 
around them. The end of the cage where the contacts 
are is accessible by a lid, h, and the detector is fixed 
intW position by the hook i, which fits into a socket 
placed in any convenient place in the apartment to be 
watched/ say the wall or ceiling. The blades, being of 
the saxtit construction, are equally liable to curvature 
under ibf 'influence of heat when they are both bare, 
bulsOne of them, the blade a, is clothed in a sleeve of 
pa|l|&r^Cr otker non-conducting fabric, so that it is less 
seniShm to a sudden rise of temperature than the 
jialdS blade B. The result is that, when the fire 
causes a Siidctcn rise of temperature, the bare blade is 
curved aMy from the sheathed blade and contact is 
broken ^b^ween them. Now, since the wires of the 
battery are connected to th&e blades by the terminals 
£ B, tte electric current circulates through them both, 
so long as there is contact between their ends ; but as | 


w 

Fig. X. 


soon as this contact is broken, the current is inter- 
rupted. This interruption is made to announce the 
fire by mean^ of an electro-mjagnet In the circuit. 
While the current is flowing through the blades and 



the dectro*magnet, the armature of/ the latter is 
attracted to its poles ; but when the ctttrait 'stops, the 
armature falls and in the 
act drops a disc which in- 
dicates the number of the 
room, and at the ‘same 
time rings an alarm-bell. 

This part of the apparatus 
need not be described in 
detail, as it differs little 
from the ordinary devices 
for electric bells ; but we 
have yet to consider the 
case in which the out. 
break of fire causes a slow 
and gradual rise of temperature in the room. Then, 
the two blades curve equally, for the Sleeve of 
paper does not sensibly retard the penetration of the 
heat, and as a consequence the contact between them 
IS maintained. But only for a time. As soon as a 
certain predetermined critical temperature is reached, 
the sheathed blade, A, is arrested by the point of a 
set-screw, K, Fig. 2 ; and since the naked bl^e, B, still 
continues to curve itself outward under the rising tem- 
perature, the contact is broken between them, the 
indicating disc falls as before, and the alarm-bell rings. 
Thus, whether the outbreak of fire be slow or sudden, 
it will be advertised by the detector. 


Fig. b. 


A Simple Magic Lantern. 

The pictures of the magic lantern may be made 
so instructive and amusing, that a cheap and simple 
means of producing them will interest many. Such 
a makeshift apparatus is exhibited in 'the engrav. 
ing, where a is an ordinary wooden packing-box ; 
B, a kerosene hand-lamp having an argand burner ; 
£ is a common gold-fish globe of small dimen. 
sions ; and c, a burning-glass or plano-convex lens. 
In one end of the box A, a hole D is cut large 
enough to admit a portion of the globe E, which 
should be hung within the box. The globe is to 
be filled with water from which the air has been 
expelled by boiling, and the lamp, B, is set close be- 
hind it. If now the surface of a piece of window 
glass is moistened with a strong solution of sulphate 
of soda, or even common table salt dissolved in water, 
and placed vertically on a little stand at F, $0 that the 
light of the lamp will be focussed on it by the globe of 
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water, the image of the glass will be projected on a 
blank wall or the screen of white' cloth, w, provided 
that the lens, c, is so placed in the path of the beam 
as to bring the image to a focus on the screen. In a 
few minutes the salt will begin to crystallise on the 
glass, and ferny plumes will seem to grow upon the 
screen as if by magic. By adding a few drops of 
aniline dye to the solution on the gUss, the crystals 
will take the hue of gems. 

Why Bees Prefer tq Work in Darkness. 

We all know the appearance of honey, and we know 
that after it has been strained it will crystallise and 
become practically sugar. An experiment has re- 
cently b^n made to ascertain the reason of this 
change, and this experiment has led up to the dis- 
covery why bees work in the dark. It had heretofore 
been suspected that the change in the appearance and 
consistency of honey was owing to ** photographic 
action "—that is, to the same agency which affects the 
iodide of silver on the plate in photography. Mr. 
Scheiber’s experiment confirms this view. This 
gentleman enclosed some honey in fiasks well corked ; 
some of the bottles he excluded from the light. The 
honey in the fiasks exposed to light soon crystal- 
lised ; that in the bottles in darkness underwent no 
change, and continued liquid. Now as the existence 
of young bees depends upon the liquidity of the food, 
the instinct of the bee is made manifest in excluding 
the light, and this is the reason why bees work in the 
dark— if they did not obscure their hive windows the 
food would be useless. 

Musical Gases. 

Dr. Tyndall has been making some singularly 
interesting experiments on gases and vapours, in 
order to verify his former researches upon their 
powers of absorbing radiant heat. One of the^ 
discoveries made by Professor (Graham Bell while 
inventing his “photophone,” for transmitting speech 
by means of light, was that if a rapidly interrupted 
beam from a powerful lamp or the sun himself was 
allowed to fall on a thin disc of any kind of material 
— glass, ^etal» india-rubber, wood, and so on— the disc 
would he heard to give out a musical tone. The disc 
shape was effective, but it was not essential, for such 
unlike things as a cigar and crystals of blue vitriol 
gave out a note peculiar to themselves. Even tobacco- 
smoke, bottled in a glass tube and held in the path of 
the occulted beam, was found to be in tune, and 
Professor Bell did not hesitate to infer that all bodies 
whatsoever were capable of uttering sound when in- 
fluenced by light in this vibratory manner. Several 
physiciitt^ however, took exception to this conclusion, 
and Div^ndall was among the number. It seemed 
to hini tnrae audible effect was due to the heat-rays 
in the b^n expanding and contracting the substance 
on which they fell, and thus givihg rise to vibrations in 
it, which could be heard by the ear. In other words, 
he believed the sound to be caused by the substance 


absorbing fresh heat each time a flash of light fell 
upon it; and att his subsequent experiments have 
tended to conflrm th{$ faith. Moreover he was quick 
to see that In Professor Bell's atrangeihent he had a 
novel plah for enabling him to test the absorptive 
power of different gases, by the intensity of the sounds 
they emit when held in the ttack of the intermittent 
beam, and thus to verify his former experiments, which, 
have been seriously questioned by other investigators. 
In the beam of a Siemens electric lamp, L, rapidly 



eclipsed by a rotating screen, s, nicked round the rim, 
he placed one after another numerous samples of 
different gases and vapours, each confined in a thin 
bulb of glass, B ; and by listening at a short ear-trum- 
pet, T, leading to the bulb, he could readily hear the 
tones, if any, which were delivered by the gas. The 
result was that all the bulbs containing those gases 
and vapours which his earlier experiments showed to 
be the best absorbers of radiant heat were fpund to 
ring out loud and clear, whereas the non-absorbent 
gases were cither silent or yielded the feeblest tones. 
In this way he has proved that dry air is a very bad 
absorber of heat, whereas moist air, charged with 
water-vapour, is a very good one, a result which ha» 
an important climatic bearing. For it must follow 
that countries and districts which have a humid at- 
mosphere will retain the solar heat far better than 
dry regions. 

A Vegetable Hygrometer. 

Prof. Bentley has recently directed attention to the 
interesting properties of the so-callcd Rose of Jericho. 
During the dry season it coils up into* a kind of ball, 
and is blown about in the sandy deserts of Egypt and 
Syria for months. As soon, however, as the wet 
season sets in and the rain falls, its leaves open out 
and it begins life again. It expands in a like man- 
ner when placed in moist earth or sand or in ^water, 
and indeed is so sensitive to damp that the presence 
of moisture in the air may be at once detected by 
examining the changes in its leaves. Peculiar dk this 
property is, its cause does not yet seem to have been 
definitely ascertained. 

Beclouded Mirrors. 

A cure for the dulling of mirrors by candendation df 
moisture on their clear reflecting surfaces iS' to be 
found in glycerine. This liquid has a strong att^actfon 
for water, and when it is lightly coat^ d^Uhe' 
mirror it absorbs the vapours which tcnd^td fiiB UMn 
the latter, without diminishing the p6^. 

The hint may prove useful to those living in damp and 
chilly houses, or to dentists who are troubled ly the 
frequent clouding of their mouth-mirrors. 
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African Exploration. 

The French arc at present busily eitgaged in endea- 
vouring to develop the productive trhct of country 
which lies between the rivers Senegal and Niger, to- 
wards Timbuctoa Their object is thus to establish a 
regular communication between their Senegambian 
provinces mid the interior of Africa, whence great 
profits can be drawn. Their probable route is in an 
almost direct line to Timbuctoo. But the Governor 
of Sierra Leone does not relish the idea of our lively 
neighbours picking up all the crumbs of commerce, 
so he has determined to open up a rival route, by 
way of the Nig[er, to 
Timbuctoo. The as* 
bistance of a power- 
ful king on the Upper 
Niger river has been 
gamed, and an ex- 
pedition will shortly 
set out. Mr. Joseph 
Thomsoh, the leader 
of the Geographical 
Society 3 East African 
expedition, has been 
named as the prob- 
able leader of the 
caiavan. But at any 
rate the rivalry, 
fiicndly as it will be, 
cannot but be bene- 
hcial to both 
countries, and the 
oNploiations will no 
djubt add largely to 
our knowledge, of the 
interior of the vast 
African continent, of 
Its immense resources 
and of its valuable 
products hitherto kept 
almost entirely out 
of our reach. We trust that no effort will be spared 
to gain the good-will of the native potentates through 
whose territories our caravans will have to pass to 
Timbuctoo. 

Patterns on Pearl Buttons. 

A simple method of producing artistic patterns on 
pearl buttons has just been introduced. The invention 
consists in first painting or sizing on the surface of the 
button, Witih a substance that will not dissolve in a 
nitrate of solution, the design that is to be worked 
out Absolution of nitrate of silver has next to be 
applied with a brush to the entire surface of the button, 
and the button is then to be exposed to the light. The 
nitrate d idhre;: will soon be changed by the actinic 
effect of the into a light brown or darker colour, 
accof^ix^t'tOi^tiie strength of the solution and the 
length of thn exposure The size or paint being now 
washed off with spirits of turpentine, the pattern will 
be left dear in the natural colour of the button, and it 
may then be further elaborated by gilding or engraving. 


Kindling Fires with Qas. 

The practice of kindling the fires of locomotives 
with gas instead of wood is growing in Germany, and 
is said to prove economic^ The plan followed is 
that of Herr Siegert, and consists in pUfibig an iron 
plate into the grate from below, and baffling ^obI and 
anthracite above it in small lumps.^ The {date is then 
withdrawn and, without disturbingthe fi^ric Of coal, 
a horizontal tul^ having a row of gas-butners. is sub- 
stituted. The gas is brought to this tube by a pipe of 
india-rubber from a small gas-holder, and the burner 
IS so designed that the gas can mist with aiF' so as to 

yield a very hot ilame, 
like that ot a jSunsen 
burner* ta about 
twent;^ minutsn after 
lighting the Jets, the 
anthracite which 
forms the fbundation 
of the fire ignit«^ and 
after about twenty 
minutes more the 
burning coat may be 
spread out so as to 
xnake the combustion 
general. In connec- 
tion with this improve- 
ment, we may allude 
to the new process 
for making gas from 
mineral oil which has 
been introduced into 
important engineering 
works at Glasgow. 
It is the invention of 
Colonel A. P. Cham- 
berlain, and consists 
in feeding a supply of 
mineral oil, water, and 
air into three retorts, 
where decomposition 
takes place. The gas is purified, then stored in the 
gas-holder, and while giving a whiter, purer lig^t 
than coal-gas, is not so injurious to gilding and 
pictures. It is particularly suitable for churches, 
schools, and mansions, and can be made at less cost 
than coal-gas. 

Cement for Aquariums. « 

A cement which is higlily efficacious for Stopping 
leaks in water-tanks, or aquariums, and which is in 
successful use at the London Zoological Cardens, is 
made by taking litharge, fine white dry sandy And 
plaster of Pans, of each one gill ; finely powdered resin, 
one-third gill These ingredients are to be thotoughly 
mixed, and made into a paste, with boiled .linseed oil 
to which some driers has been added. The pastp is 
then to be beaten well, and allowed to stand dr four 
or five hours before using it. Glass cemented Into its 
frame with this cement will hold either salt or fresh 
water. 
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A Carriage Driven by Gas. 

Several appliances have now been put before the 
public for driving vehicles by other than animal 
power. Most, if not all of thesC} have proposed to 
utilise steam in various ways, but the carriage repre- 
sented in our woodcut is driven by common gas, 


wound, the circuit of the battery is closed and the bell 
is rung. Flesh or bone has too much electric resist- 
ance to Complete the circuit and.cause the bell to ring, 
but any sort.Cf metal will de so. If the metal is lead, 
and part (aay) of a bullet, the keen points of the probe 
enter it and the tinging of the b^ b continuous ] but if 



mixed with a certain proportion of air and exploded 
in the cylinder in the manner common to gas-engines. 
This engine is attached to the framework of the 
carriage, supported behind by the axle and in front by 
a castor^wheel, the frame of which is furnished with a 
lever moved by a rack and pinion, the shaft of the 
latter carrying a hand-wheel for use m guiding the 
vehicle, llie box on which the passengers sit con- 
tains a weighted bellows full of gas, which finds 
entrance into the cylinder by a valve at its forward 
end. The piston may be connected directly with a 
crank formed in the axle. The engine can be started 
or stopped at once, or its speed may be varied by 
varying .the amount of gas admitted into the cylinder. 
As the forking of the machine is very simple, the 
services ct an engineer or other skilled attendant are 
not required. 

An Electric Probe. 

M. TtOttvd, of Paris, has made several useful 
applications of electricity to surgical instruments, no- 
tably his polyscope, for illuminating the more in- 
accessible cavities of the body by means of a tiny 
electric light enclosed in a glass bulb. His electric 
probe is abo worthy of notice, and may prove ser- 
viceable in military surgery. It consists of two metal 
stems ending in two sharp polished points, placed very 
close together, yet separated by a thin layer of an 
insulating material. These rods are connected in 
circuit with a small battery and an electric trembler ” 
bell. When the double-pointed probe comes into 
contact .with a bullet or other metallic splinter in a 


It IS iron or any such hard metal, the contact is usually 
uncertain and the bell rings in a jerky fashion. In this 
way, after some experience, the surgeon can ascertain 
the position and nature of the intruding miss. 


PRIZE AWARD. 

The Editor has much pleasure in announdng that 
the Prize of Five Pounds offered in April last fy the 
Proprietors of this Magazine^ for the best specimen of 
Fancy Needlework^ &*c,j has been awarded to Miss 
Martha Bishop, Dray tony Berksyfor her originally • 
designed and worked banner-screeny in creavei^work 
on black cloth. 

The following receive honourable 
Alice Slaney, Newcastle, Staffords^J Miss 
Emma Kennicott, Tavistock, South Devon/ Miss 
Maude Pilcher, Canterbury; Miss JgSSiE Fife 
Tracy, Ipswich (for the Jigure), 


Our readers are reminded that the Sotutioniqf Prize 
Acrostics, for the best set of which a Prize of Two 
Guineas is offered, should be in the pcfliofs hande by 
March yst at latest 


FURTHER PRIZED eUtfOUNO^U^, 

A New ScifBMS at COHPXsrtfl^ ^ ten- 
nection with this Mageosine will be duly announced in 
our next issue (being ike Part for May, 1881). 
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TKtE PROBAflON OF tKDROTHV TRAVERS. 

' • . > ' 

By tbe Antlior of o Minor Key.*’ 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. with its two great beeches, there the turn to the 

, Manor, and hcre^ ah \ here is home. The Lodge gates 
are thrown wide open, and she )>uts down the window, 
for it is her old nurse herself who has forsaken her 
fireside, and is holding open the gate that is to admit 
her darling. Miss Joan. 

It is the latter’s old voice and manner that speaka 
‘^Go in at once, Martha, this very moment . The 
idea of your coming out without your shawl in this 
weather ! ”and Joan springs out of the vehicle, which 
she orders to drive up to the house with the maid, 
takes the old woman round the waist, and whirls her 
back to her warm corner by the fire. 

** There, you dear old thing ! Now I will speak to 
you ; ” and suiting the action to the word, she kisses 
her old nurse with as much affection as she did when 
a child. 

" I couldn’t let Polly open the gate to you, Miss 
Joan.** 

“ No, of course you could not ; but you might have 
put on something warm, might not you ? ** and Joan 
pokes the fire and shivers. 

“ But you are just frozen, my dear, and this is but a 
poor bit of fire for ye. You had better go home and 
get yourself warm, or maybe you will catch cold. 
There is some one waiting for ye up there too,** and 
the old woman points in the direction of the house. 

" Some one waiting for me ? ** asks Joan slowly and 
dreamily. No, Martha, there is no one waiting for 
me but Mrs. Groves and my dear old Bruin. I am 
all alone now.” 

And yet she rises from the low footstool on which 
she has seated herself, and, whilst her heart gives 
a great bound, looks out of the narrow casement 
window. 

"Well, just you sec, my dear. There is some one 
there very glad to have you home, I can tell you, so 
just you go home and get warm, that is my dear,** 

Joan acquiesces silently, allows old Martha, whilst 
asking after Anne and fondly mentioning her dear old 
mistress, to pull her sealskin closer round her throat 
and retie her black lace, as she has done* for her so 
many a time in nursery days, and with a last fond 
bright look steps out into the snow, and commences 
her rapid walk up the drive. 

" Some one waiting for her. Who can it be ? Why 
was old Martha so mysterious ? Can itbe— • No, it is 
not likely, not possible. And yet, is there any <me else 
she knows one-half so sympathetic, any one els e who 
would guess what this home-coming was to her? 
Certainly not Sir Augustus, and almost as certainly not 
Louisa, And yet the latter is kind-hearted^ when it 
does not interfere with her plans to be so. And if not 

Sir Augustus or Lady Travers, who then but ? * 

And here she reaches the front door, which is open 
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T is Christmas 
weather in- 
deed. Snow 
on the ground 
and in the air, 
ice inches 
thick on the 
water and in 
the roads, air 
keen and 
cutting as a 
knife, crystal 
icicles and 
starving 
lobins, these 
are the order 
of the day. 
Brisk, exhilar- 
ating weather 
to the strong, but bringing in its train sickness, often 
death, to the old, the young, and the weak. 

Joan, who certainly belongs to the fonner category, 
is driving home along snow-covered roads, through 
snow-laden hedges, all the old familiar landmarks 
bui ied in one uniform white shroud, cold, chill, and 
dieary as she herself feels on this her lonely home- 
coming. Yet It is not absolutely cheerless. Spite of 
the piercing cold, the door of more than one cottage 
opens, and looking out with eager eyes, she catches 
glimpses of warm firelight, of the familiar curtsey, the 
smile of greeting, which tell her, what she had begun 
to doubt, that she has done right and wisely in coming 
home, though she has been forced to come alone. 

For Anne and the baron are gone to spend 
Christinas in Hungary instead of coming to England — 
the invitation to the baron*s cousin, Prince Czady, 
whose magnificence and hospitality arc notorious, and 
the prospect of some weeks of gaiety in Vienna, having 
altogether stifled the home-sickness Anne was apt to 
profess when bored by the good people of Berlin, It 
was with many expressions of regret, with many as- 
surajnccs of her affection, but with no deviation from 
her purpoiie, that she suffered Joan to depart for 
England, to're-enter her old home solitary and sad. 

dap to think nothing of it, barely half 

bwness she would call the four miles ; but 
tfts aAenmcm^ whien old memories will crowd upon 
When hu heart is full, and she is weary and 
^^ledy'lunr inienninably long it seems, and how the 
^tion fly creeps and crawls ! 

Here she is l^t last. There te the church, further on 
she sees the Vicarage and schools, there is the village 
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wide to receive her, whilst Mrs. (Proves stands with a 
beaming countenance just within. Joan greets her 
in her own warm manner, whilst her eye roves round 
the interior of the hall, yet sees nothing but a blazing 
fire and her own boxes. As she advances into the 
house, the drawing-room door opens, and a slim girlish 
figure comes out to meet her. 

** Dear, dear Joan, I am so glad to see you again !” 

Joan gives a tiny inaudible gasp of disappointment. 

“Dolly, is it you?” she cries cheerily. “No, im- 
possible ! Why, you are grown, child.” 

“Not out of recognition, Joan, I hope,” responds 
Dolly, drawing her cousin into the drawing-room, 
where tea is prepared and a blazing fire burns on the 
hearth. 

“ Almost out of recognition, though, Dolly. I might 
have passed you, and not have known you. You are 
grown a woman, and you we|:c such a dear bright 
child.*' 

“ One cannot always be a child,” and Dolly gives 
the ghost of a sigh. “ I am nineteen now, and am 
become quite sober-minded ; ” and as a contradiction to 
her words she bursts into a short hearty laugh, struck 
by the ludicrousness of her own words. 

Joan laughs too. 

“You look it, though,” she answers. “Oh, how 
delicious I There is no tea like what you get in 
England. In Germany 1 always drank coffee, which 
1 detest.” 

“And how are Anne and the baron?” asks Dolly. 
“ Did you leave them all quite well ? It is very shabby 
of them not to come to England for Christmas. 1 
wonder Anne does not pine for home.” 

So they drift into a long comfortable talk in the 
warm cosy room, sweet with the smell of pot-pourri, 
passing from subject to subject with such rapidity 
that .they have to return to them again and again in 
order to clear them up, and a good hour elapses before 
they pause, and Dolly, looking at the clock, says she 
must go home. 

Joan takes the opportunity to look round the room. 
How pretty, how English it looks I In this frost and 
snow there are flowers in the jardinieres and in a 
good many of the vases, the cretonnes look fresh and 
bright, lightened up by pretty pieces of art needlework 
scattered about the room. Her mother's sofa is 
wheeled to a new place. Some one has been at work 
here, and has prepared it for her reception. Who is 
it ? she wonders vaguely. 

“ Mamma w.ints you to come and dine with us this 
evening, Joan,” says Dolly, breaking in on her conjec- 
tures. “ You will, won't you ? The brougham shall be 
sent for you and take you home ; but do just as you 
like, for 1 know how tired you must be.” 

“ Yes, Dolly, I will come, for I should like it ; only,” 
glancing out of the window, “ you must wait to go with 
me, for it is snowing hard.” 

In truth the snow is coming down in great flakes 
thick and fast, the air is quite dark with it, but Dolly 
laughs. 

“ I don't mind the snow one bit,” she says, “ and I 
go home.” 


“ But why ? ” 

To Eerdie. * I always sit witji hint .qt this time, 
and he would be so disappointed if f were not to- 
appear.” ' 

“ Oh, Dolly ! how heartless you must tfiink tae ! I 
have never inquired after Ferdie.'* 

“ You will see him to-night. He is very anxious to- 
hear all that you have been doing, he says. Don’t ask 
me about him, Joan, my darling. But you understand, 
don’t you? 1 must not disappoint him, so good- 
bye.” 

Joan holds Dolly’s little hand in her own large one. 
“ Is it that which makes you look thin, Dolly ? Why, 
child, your face is half the size it used to be, grown 
quite long, but you are more like our great-grand- 
mother than ever. No, I am not going to send you 
out into the snow vathout a cloak, so submit you 
must Who is that passed the window ? Why, no ! 
yes, it is Mr. Ingram.” 

Yes, Geoffrey it is who stands at the front door as 
Joan goes out into the hall to open it to him, and bids 
him welcome, coat, face, and hair one mass of snow, 
“a pretty object for a visitor,” as he says, with a 
smile, in response to the invitation into the drawing- 
room. 

“The fact is,” he continues, “ I have brought Miss 
Travers’ ulster for her, and a very large umbrella, as 
I knew she had been imprudent enough to go out 
without a wrap, and with a very elegant London article, 
absolutely useless to-day ; ” and he unfolds Dolly’s 
waterproof and displays an umbrella of formidable* 
dimensions. 

“ How good of you ! ” says Dolly, coming forward. 
“This dear Joan was bent on wrapping me up in a 
cloak three times too large for me before she would 
allow me to go ; ” and Dolly slips into her ulster, whilst 
Geoffrey, declining tea, stands apart with Joan, and 
asks her about her journey, the Stieglitzes, and other 
such-like topics, till her cousin is fully equipped, and 
then, saying he cannot consent to deluge the hall any 
longer by thawing in it, bids Joan a warm good- 
bye, and goes off, holding the umbrella carefully over 
Dolly. 

Joan watches them from the window, and q pang 
goes through her. 

“Was it a pretext to see me, or was it solicitude for 
her ? ” she asks herself twenty times, as she sits ^ un- 
wonted idleness by the fire, conjuring up the image of 
those two under the umbrella together ; Dolly’sj fair 
delicate face standing out so prettily from the fiigh 
collar drawn closely round her throat ; Geoffrey, tall 
and strong, bending slightly over her as he shelters 
her from the driving snow, giving them a confidciJlial 
appearance, which to her speaks volumes of theirllin- 
tercourse during this fortnight that they have idfen 
constantly together. 

Meanwhile Dolly tramps bravely through the fre i- 
fallen snow, with Geoffrey at her side, but they hs^ 
some way to walk, and it is slow work Against e 
blinding snow above aad the slippery ground below. 
They do not talk much, for they have enough to do to 
pick their way and make head against the boisterous 
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wind, yet both would willingly have prolonged their 
•walk' indefinitely! To them the sky is blue, the air 
balmy, 'th6y he^ not the snow and the ice, but only 
one of them* is Conscious of his sensations. Geoffrey 
is perfectly aware of his feelings, but not so Dolly. ^ 
She fancies that her sole wish is to return to Ferdie, 
but until she is with him it is very kind of Mr. Ingram 
to hold the umbrella over her, and very pleasant to 
have him for a companion. 

They meet r.o one, for the weather is not tempting 
for man or beast. As they come within sight of the 
large pond, where they were skating this morning, it is 
quite deserted ; and Dolly, remembering how she left 
them all there this afternoon, wonders who recollected 
lier at the Lodge, and gave Geoffrey her ulster to 
bring. 

‘‘Who gave you my ulster? ” she asks suddenly. 

“ Ferdie procured it for me somehow,^* he answers ; 
and Dolly looks up at him. 

“Then no one asked you to come for me?” she i 
says, and relapses into silence. 

“ No, no one, for they are occupied by the Christmas 
people, who arrived by the same train as Miss Joan, to 
say nothing of a most momentous occurrence, which is 
enough to distract them all. Lord Marsland has 
appeared suddenly on the scene, having arrived in a 
sleigh from (iorham, where he is staying.” 

“ Lord Marsland,” cries Dolly, with the same shadow 
of a smile on her face as there is on Geoffrey’s. “ I 
am very glad ; I want so much to see him.” 

But Geoffrey looks grave. 

“Wait to be glad,” he sa^s, “till you have seen 
him.” 

“ You do not like him?” 

“ I’crsonally, I know very little of him, but I have 
heard a great deal of him, and that not in his favour. 
But 1 will not prejudice you any further. You will 
soon see him, and be able to form an opinion for your- 
self;” and as they have just reached the hall-door, 
Dolly asks no more, but with a new sensation of 
depression enters the house. 

The sound of laughing and talking in the library 
penetrates even to the outer hall as she unrobes, and 
once more thanks Mr. Ingram for his timely appear- 
ance at the Lodge, but her eyes fall before his, although 
the words he says are commonplace enough. 

“ I do not think I could have let j^ou walk home 
alone in this weather.” 

With a feeling of escaping from something, she 
knows not what, she abruptly leaves him, and flies 
up-stairs, ncvei;.,,tSi awing breath till she reaches the 
door of Fcrdie*s room. Mr. Ingram gazes after her 
wonderingly for one minute, and then repairs to his 
room. Five minutes afterwards he is in the library, 
'(rccting siich new arrivals as he knows, and revelling 
m a warm room and hot tea. 

No one asks hiip what he has been doing out in 
the snow, for no one has missed him. Rose sits 
making the tea, and by her side a tall, fair, weak- 
looking man, who may be twenty or may be fifty, with 
wrinkles in his forehead, and yet but a sprouting 
moustache, to whom life seems to be but just begin- 
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ning, and yet has lost its savour— in one word, Lord 
Marsland. Rose, with her vivid dark beauty, makes 
a good contrast to him, thinks Geoffrey, as he walks 
up to the table and asks for a cup of tea, and she 
l^guidly looks up, and inquires where he has been 
hiding kmself, but docs not listen for his answer. 
Lord Marsland too glances at him. 

“ Why, Ingram, you here ?” he asks, not as though 
he were over well pleased at the meeting, and. then 
faces round more decidedly to Rose, and continues 
his conversation with her. Geoffrey retires to talk to 
Mrs. Cartwright, Lady Travers’ sister, yet not so far 
from the tea-table but that he can see all Rose’s airs 
and graces, hear Lady Travers’ gracious speeches to 
the young man, and wonder how much is play and 
how much earnest. Up-stairs, the beys are making 
a racket, from time to time invading the room where 
Dolly and Lou sit with Ferdie, trying hard to inveigle 
the two girls to join them in some wonderful prepara- 
tion for the morrow. They are nice boys on the 
whole, particularly Jack, the eldest, who is at the un- 
comfortable age of sixteen, and, in consequence, shuns 
the drawing-room, and is yet too old for the school- 
room. Ferdie likes to see them and to hear them 
talk, but a very little tires him, and Dolly has con- 
stantly to admonish them to quietness, for the child has 
had visitors all the afternoon, and is almost overdone. 
Mrs. Cartwright steals up quietly afterwards to sit 
with him, and Dolly can sec how shocked she is at 
the change in her nephew. 

lie lies there quite passive, with his eyes fixed on 
the door, neither speaking nor moving, listening to the 
quiet talk around him, holding one of Dolly’s hands 
tight in his little thin fingers, till he hears a man’s 
footstep on the stairs. 

“ Here is Geoffrey,” he says, with a smile of con- 
tentment; and Mrs. Cartwright, rising to go, calls Lou 
to come with her, as she has a present to show her. 
Dolly seems inclined to follow their example. She 
even murmurs something about to-morrow as a 
pretext, but Ferdie only clasps her hand the tighter, 
and before she can withdraw it Geoffrey is by her 
side. 

“ I am late to-night, Ferdie, am I not ? ” he asks ; 
and the firm quiet voice sets at rest the agitation Dolly 
has felt at the sound of his footfall, and she subsides 
once more into her chair. 

“ Are you quite warm and rested ? ” he continues, 
turning to her ; “and quite sure you have not caught 
cold?” 

“ Oh, no, I am none the worse.” 

“You heard of our snowy w^k, Ferdie, did you 
not ? and how bravely Miss Dolly faced the elements ?” 

“What nonsense ! ” puts in Dolly. 

“ Yes, she is brave,” affirms Ferdie; “ I have always 
said so. Do you know, Geoffrey, what she did this 
summer? Yes, Dolly, 1 shall tell, so you need not 
frown at me. Well, it was very hot weather, and I 
was wearing very thin suits. Jack and all the boys 
were at home, and one day when they were making 
some grand experiments with chemicals, there was an 
explosion, and somehow my blouse caught fire/ Ak>u 
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do not know how it blazed up ; oh, it was dreadful ! ” 
and the child shudders at the bare recollection of it. 
** Lou stood still and screamed, and Jack and Bob had 
run out of the room for some water when Dolly came 
in. SAi: did not scream or say a word, but, in her 
thin dress, she threw herself on me— not hurting me, 
you know — and just smothered the fire all out. She 
burnt her hand, but I was only scorched. Don’t you 
call that brave?” And Ferdic holds up Dolly's hand, 
palm outwards, on which stands out a long wide 
scar. 

“ Indeed I do,” responds Geoffrey. “ She was more 
than brave : she was wise ; but had I not heard this 
story, I should never have doubted your sister’s 
bravery ; ” and once more he turns that look on Dolly 
that had so troubled her earlier in the day. 

She laughs nervously now. 

“ Ferdic is a great hand at making mountains out 
of mole-hills, Mr. Ingram,” she says, “ as perhaps you 
know, and sometimes I find my most ordinary actions 
magnified so extraordinarily that I hardly recognise 
them. You don’t spare my blushes, do you, darling ?” 
and she turns her eyes away from Geoffrey to her boy. 

“ Every word T told you, Geoffrey, was true, and I 
say it again ; Dolly is very brave.” 

I hope I am,” she answers soiio voce, feeling 
somehow that something more than mere courage will 
soon be tried ; “ but 1 do not feel so.” And by a quick 
transition she turns the conversation to Christmas 
cards and Christmas trees, and quietly slips away as 
Lady Travers enters the room ; not, however, before 
Geoffrey has time to say to Ferdie — 

Miss Dolly is not very well this evening, is she ?” 
Oh, yes, 1 think so. Perhaps she is tired, for she 
sat up with me a great part of last night, as 1 was 
very restless, and nurse sleepy, and she has been busy 
all day.” 

Alone in her room, Dolly sinks down on a chair and 
tries to think. What is she to think about ? To-day 
— yesterday — the day before — last week ? What image 
do they bring before her? Ferdie — always Ferdie, and 
with him, interwoven with their talks, with her con- 
trivances for his amusement, with all her ideas, her 
interests, she sees the tall upright figure, the kind 
sagacious eyes, the quiet resolute smile of Geoffrey 
Ingram. She rises abruptly, flinging her hands before 
her, as though casting something away. 

“ I am tired, and stupid, and morbid,” she cries ; 
“ like Ferdie, making mountains out of mole-hills and 
fighting with windmills ; and yel, why did he look at 
me like that? It must have been my imagination, 
clouded by the snow,” with a sickly smile, “and — 
and — I must dress.” 

Slowly she rises once more and advances to the 
dressing-table, and becomes aware for the first time 
of a letter addressed to herself lying on it. It is a 
foreign envelope, and bears a Venetian stamp. One 
glance at the boyish irregular handwriting, and she 
knows whose it is. 

“ Oh, Harry, my darling ! so you have not forgotten 
me,” she whispers, “ and have written me a Christmas 
les.tcr— at last.” 


CHAFITR THE NINETEENTH. 

LETTERS. 

Hotel DanUli, Dec, 2ist. 
“My own darling sweet Dolly, 

“ Do you know that for nearly six months I 
have been sulking with you for not having taken the 
slightest notice of my last letter, which I wrote to you 
immediately after that very stormy interview with Sir 
Augustus in May.” 

So far Dolly reads, and then stops in amazement. 
“ Stormy interview I — last May ! — What docs Harry 
mean ? ” Perhaps if she reads further he will explain 
himself, so she rc-commences. 

“ In that letter I told you, as you know, all that 
passed between Sir Augustus and myself, and how I 
was resolved to let no amount of fathers come between 
us, and to win you when you were of age. And to 
that epistle, darling, 1 have had no answer. I waited 
in England some weeks for it, and then, wretched and 
unhappy, I made up my mind to embark on the Grand 
Tour and educate myself up to the right standard for 
your husband. But I was miserable, Dolly, and am 
so still, until I hear from you. Surely you do not 
push your filial obedience so far as to pay not the 
slightest attention to my letters, which, as you know, 
I only write on great occasions, in accordance with 
your wishes and your father’s will ? Or arc you ill or 
unhappy, Dolly ? Or, again, have Sir Augustus and 
Lady Travers come between us ? Lastly, can it be 
— Dolly, forgive me the question, but I have thought 
and thought till I feel as though I were going mad — 
can it be that you have forgotten me? or, worse still, 
that you may have met with some one you like better ? 
I am a brute to ask such questions of you, my dearest, 
but they are always at work at me, and leave me no 
peace. If I thought they were true 1 could not ask 
them. I would give you up, my darling, but there 
would be an end of me, for I could not live without 
you, Dolly. 

I have a horrid cold and headache, and am more 
fit to go to bed than to march about to marble-floored 
picture galleries or vault-likc churches, but I suppose 
I must go on with it ; but the truth will out — I dislike 
it. I would rather catch one glimpse of your hand 
than gaze at all the Madonnas in Italy ; and there is 
not a church here to be named with our English 
cathedrals. But then you know I am not intellectual, 
and it is hard work for me to remember the names of 
all the great men who painted and sculpted, built 
churches, and shut up their fellow-creatures in prison. 
1 like the Doge’s Palace awfully ; somehow it reminds 
me of home : I cannot tell you where or how ; and 
I of course I am familiar with a good many of the 
pictures, from seeing copies of them at Holme Regis. 
I delight in the gondolas, and the gondoliers are jolly 
fellows, and although 1 do not understand much that 
they say, we get on somehow. I have met with a few 
very nice people in my travels, who tell me what 1 
ought to do ; and my duty here, I find, is to ‘ pick up ' 
old lace and curiosities. So bearing you in mind, 
my queen, I have given myself over a victim to the 
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Jews, and bought a Tot of (rubbish, I dare say) lace, old 
brass,' Venetian glass, and all manner of treasures, 
besides photographs enough to stock a shop. I did 
the same at Milan, which is rath^l* a jolly place, and 
all the other towns I passed through, and have had 


enj’oyed beyond everything, wishing every moment [ 
had you with me to show you those glorious mountains. 
1 did lots of climbing, and find I am well suited to 
the work, having good health, great strength, and a 
cool, steady head. I will not inflict on you the names 
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to purchase a very large and substantial box to put 
them all into, besides sending a good many straight 
to England. 

And now, on reading what I have written, I see that 
I have never told you what I have been doing during 
these last six months, fo I will begin at the beginning, 
and make, it very short, or I shall bore you. I left 
England last June, and made, viA the Rhine, for 
Switzerland, where I stayed till the snow came and 
I could do no more walking. That I liked and 


of all the mountains I ascended ; suffice it to mention 
two — Mont Blanc and the Matterhorn — that you may 
perhaps have heard of before. From Switzerland I 
proceeded to the Italian lakes, and from thence by 
easy stages here, viA Como, Milan, Verona, and a few 
minor towns. Here I wait to hear from you, and then 
work my way down to Rome, from whence I intend 
to go on to Naples and Sicily, and then back to dear 
old England. Don’t think me an utter Goth, darling. 
If you were with me I should enjoy all these things, I 
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know 1 should, and as it is some of them I like 
awfully, but I am lonely, and' home-sick and love-sick, 
and the fact is 1 am in for a bad cold, and I want you, 
Dolly. 1 did not leave England by myself. Savage 
and Vernon were with me all through my Swiss tour, 
and at Lucerne we were joined by Maggie and my 
aunt ; but they all had to return home from Como, 
and I have continued my journey alone, although I 
might have joined forces with plenty of people. I 
feel unsociable with men and shy with women, so 
prefer to be by myself, but it would be very different 
if you were my wife, Dolly. Then — but never mind 
about then ; if I once begin to write of it this letter 
will never be finished. This time two years, if you 
will be patient — and I know you will— we shall be man 
and wife, in spite of all the Sir Augustuses in the 
world, and I shall have brought you back here to see 
all that 1 have seen, and to teach me how to admire it. 
For the present, my darling, I send you a small Christ- 
mas present, which I hope you will like and wear for 
my sake. My own sweet Dolly, I wish you a very 
happy Christmas, to be quite superseded by the joys 
of this time two years, and a New Year that shall 
bring you one step nearer to being my wife. It is a 
great delight to me that I dream of you so often, but 
you always seem sad, and look at me with your sweet 
brown eyes, and never speak. And now, my own 
darling, good-bye ; I shall count the hours till I sec 
your handwriting. Ever yours till death, 

“Harry Leonard. 

“ P.S. — It is two o’clock, and getting very cold. 1 
hear constantly from Maggie, Uncle Tom, and Aunt 
Mary, but they say little or nothing about you.” 

Dolly reads the letter steadily through to the end 
without halting, but with mingled feelings, which suc- 
ceed each other with every paragraph, commencing 
with indignation with her father for having concealed 
Harry’s visit and letter from her, till, chased away 
by pity and love for Harry himself, to be again 
succeeded by that old feeling of almost fear at the 
strength of his devotion, the whole combining to 
leave her with a heavy weight at her heart. 

Yet she has longed and longed for this letter, 
wondered why Harry has not written, inquired of the 
Bruces what had become of him, and now that it is 
come at last, is horrified at herself that she is not more 
pleased. And how he loves her ! It comes home very 
forcibly to her, and her cheeks burn as the thought 
crosses her mind that she returns but scant measure 
of affection for that wealth of devotion he offers her. 
It even strikes a chill to her heart as she reflects on 
the words, “ This time two years we shall be ‘man and 
wife,” and she hates herself for it. He is ill, lonely, 
sad ; and although her whole^heart goes out to him, 
longing to be with him, to comfort him, it is in the 
same measure, with the same impulse, as it would to a 
beloved brother. But that is not what Harry feels for 
^er ; her true, patient, loving Harry, who has always 

been good to her, whilst she But what a good wife 

she will be to him ! How she will interest herself in 
all hfj^cares for, go about with him everywhere, be a 


real sister to Maggie, and forget she has ever had any 
other home but Holme Regis! And even as she 
pictures it all to herself, sees herself Harry’s wife, and, 
in imagination^ conjures up his fair, frank, sunburnt 
face, his honest blue eyes, his wide mouth, his sturdy 
figure attired in the tweed suit she had seen him in 
last, she gives a great sigh, for the tweed suit remains, 
but the face is different. The curly fair hair has given 
place to hair brown and straight, and the blue eyes to 
deep-set hazel ones, which look at her as though they 
could read her through. 

She will not look, she will not see. Seizing comb 
and brush, she commences a furious onslaught on her 
wavy brown hair, attacking it with a viciousness that 
threatens to destroy the structure altogether, and is 
horrified to see before her in the glass such a white 
face and dilated eyes, as had she seen some ghost. 
At the same moment the gong booms through the 
house, and she becomes conscious of how much 
time she has been losing by the fact that her toilette 
is still far from complete. 

Sir Augustus’ majestic wrath, Lady Travers’ honied 
reproof in prospect, combine to accelerate her move- 
ments to such good purpose that three minutes 
afterwards she is flying down-stairs, in time to see the 
whole party emerge from the drawing-room and file 
into the dining-room, and to hear Lady Travers’ clear 
voice say— 

“ Sir Augustus never waits — for any one ; it is a rule 
he makes, and dear Dorothy knows it.” 

She is about to follow humbly in her stepmother’s 
wake, when she perceives that the gentleman allotted 
to her is awaiting her, ready to offer her his arm. She 
does not look up, but aware that a black coat is there, 
places her still ungloved 'ittad on his arm, trium- 
phantly bringing up the rear of the procession, secure 
from reproof. 

“ You ran that very close,” says the owner of the 
black coat in a well-known voice, and Dolly starts, 
then smiles. 

“ I had letters, and forgot how time went,” she re- 
sponds, and commences dully wondering how it is he 
falls to her lot, who ought to have had Jack, or Harry, 
or George Cartwright. Lady Travers, looking behind 
her, seems to be of the same opinion, for she glances 
reprovingly at Geoffrey, and holding up her finger — 

“ Don’t you know,” she murmurs over her shoulder, 
“that 1 never allow my arrangements to be upset? 
You have turned everything topsy-turvy.” 

“ Not in the least,” answers Geoffrey coolly. “On 
the contrary, I have improved your arrangements, as 
you will see when you sit down.” 

“ Do go to your right place,” says Dolly imploringly. 
“ I will look after myselfi” 

“ Unfortunately I cannot, for my place is occupied 
by a worthier substitute. Here we are,” looking at 
the labels on the table. “JuMiss Travers’ — ‘Mr. 
Cartwright.’ You must accept me as Mr. Cartwright 
this evening.” 

“ It is too bad of you,” ,says Dolly, trying to repress 
the smile that will rise to her lips, and even more 
sternly the gladness at her heart, as she sits down. 
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“ Why, 1 see George Cartwright has taken in Miss 
Hamborough. Of eourse she ought to have had 
you.’^ 

** 1 do not see that at all ; but the $tct is poor George 
was in such despair at yoiir non-appearance, so afraid 
of having to walk in alone^to which 1 had not the 
slightest objection, that at the last moment 1 offered 
him my place, which he accepted.’* 

And Miss Hamborough ? ” 

“ Of course she is delighted, for .George, in spite of 
all they say of him, seems a nice boy enough, and of 

undeniable prospects ; whereas I well, you know 

all about me. It only remains to me to apologise to 
you for the exchange.” 

“ Apologise ! ” exclaims Dolly involuntarily ; “ be- 
cause you were so good^tured when you saw I was 
late,” 

“Then you 4o not mind ?” once more turning that 
earnest gaze on her. 

“ JMo — yes— no — I mean — I am very glad. You see, 
J know you so well.” 

“Exactly,” smiles Geoffrey; “and as you are dead 
tired, you need not talk unless you like.” 

A silence ensues, whilst Dolly takes a few mouthfuls 
of soup, and then makes a survey of the table. Oppo- 
site her sits Joan, evidently in one of her majestic 
moods, her lips set tight, and that unpleasant shadow 
of a sneer resting on them. By the bright light of the 
wax candles Dolly sees that she is aged, though 
handsomer than formerly, as she leans back in her 
chair, magnificently ignoring poor Mr. Talbot, who is 
next to her. On his other side sits Miss Hamborough, 
the Blankshirc heiress, shor^, dark, and plain, who is 
trying hard to learn to give herself the airs she thinks 
incumbent on her position, but is too good-natured to 
succeed. She and George Cartwright are giggling to- 
gether like two school-children over Rose’s little 
affectations opposite them, as she leans back in her 
chair, talking with languid grace to Lord Marsland, 
who has, by some mysterious agency, donned evening 
attire, and is placidly eating his dinner at Wrangham 
instead of at Gorham. This circumstance has put the 
whole Travers’ party into high good-humour, and 
Lady Travers and Sir Augustus are cheerful and 
genial, as become a host and hostess on Christmas 
Eve. 

They number in all eighteen, a goodly array of nice- 
looking people, yet none to be compared, thinks 
Geoffrey, to the white-faced girl at his side, who eats 
nothing. 

“ You are thoroughly overdone,” he says kindly ; 
“ too tired even to eat.” 

“ 1 do not want anything ; I am not hungry ; ” and 
then, fearful of drawing attention again to herself, she 
takes some chicken, and swallows a few mouthfuls. 

“You will not think of sitting up to-night, I hope ?” 

' No, not to-night. Nurse is rested, and she thinks 
he will have a fair night, as he is better to-day.” 

The conversation drifts off to Ferdie, to the hour at 
which he is to have his Christmas tree, to his eager 
looking forward to Santa Claus to-morrow morning, 
till Mr. Ingram says, “I also had a letter before 


dinner with sorae rather interesting news in it, which 
will slightly abpr my plans.” 

“No ; hai&e you ?” and Dolly looks up eagerly. 

“ I a^^ to leave Berlin, and am appointed to Rome, 
of all places the one I should choose ; almost as good 
an exchange as 1 made half an hour ago.’^ 

Doily blushes a hot vivid crimson, and is furious 
with herself for so doing. 

“ A very much better one indeed,” she answers. “ I 
do congratulate you. How you will enj'oy Rome !” 

“ 1 know the dear old place well, which adds to its 
charms. Yes, 1 expect 1 shall make myself very com- 
fortable there.” 

“ And shall you know all the English ? ” 

“Not all, 1 devoutly hope— for the English who 
travel are a heterogeneous lot — but a great many, I 
dare say. Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Oh ! ” blushing, “ because I fancied every one who 
went abroad left their cards at the Embassy. 1 forgot 
how all the world travels, and that there would be 
loads of English of whom you would know nothing.” 

“If there is any friend of yours to whom 1 can be 
of any use, I ” 

“ No, really,” with a strange unwillingness to men- 
tion Harry’s name to Mr. Ingram. “ 1 have very few 
friends.” 

“ I wonder if you will ever come to Rome ? How I 
should like to act as your cicerone, and show you all its 
wonders ; forbid guide-books, and let you form your own 
unbiassed opinion, and hear what you had to say.” 

“It would be too delightful — everything so new 
and strange. 1 have never been out of England in 
my life, so you see my unbiassed remarks would be 
astonishing from their ignorance, if from nothing else. 
I am afraid, however, there is no chance of our finding 
ourselves in Italy. Papa has done so much travelling 
that 1 think he will be glad to anchor here for the 
rest of his life.” 

Geoffrey laughs most irrelevantly 'a low happy 
laugli, which is quite infectious. Dolly feels how this 
prospect of Rome has cheered and delighted him this 
evening, and joins too in his merriment : she knows 
not why, for she is in anything but a joyous mood. 
Joan secs their mirth, and her countenance becomes 
more rigid, whilst Geoffrey turns to Dolly and re- 
marks — 

“Your cousin is terribly shocked at our unseemly 
levity. We must try and behave better.” 

At the same moment Lady Travers gives the signal 
to rise, and the ladies commence filing out of the 
room. 

Joan passes Geoffrey, who holds open the door, with 
averted head, and stalks into the drawing-room, 
looking neither to the right nor the left till Dolly 
comes up to her, greeting her warmly, and hoping 
she is rested. But her cousin’s manner is quite 
altered from what it was this afternoon. 

“ 1 am not in the least tired,” she answers coldly, 
“ though I should think you were after your walk in 
the snow.” 

“ It was hard work, certainly,” says Dolly, “ for we 
had to stop altogether from time to time, and* rugke 
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little paths with the umbrella, the snow was so deep. 
I should like you to have seen me when! came in, I 
was like the sugar ornaments on the top of a cake, 
and Mr. Ingram too.** 

‘‘It is, no doubt, a great consolation to have one’s 
misfortunes shared,” said Joan, with a sneer. 

“ Yes, it is.” 

“What is that about Mr. Ingram, Dolly ?*’ asks 
Lady Travers. 

“ He was so good-natured, mamma,” she answers ; 


be better another time to tell one of the men-servants 
to fetch you at a certain hour, and bring your wraps, 
or, better still, take your wraps with you ? lam sorry 
you troubled Mr. Ingram.” 

“ It was very stupid of me,” answers Dolly humbly ; 
“ and I too am very sorry that Mr. Ingram should 
have had the trouble.” 

“ Then, why did you tell him to come ?” asks Joan, 
with all her mother’s bluffness and hardness. 

Dolly feels the colour mounting to her face, the 



^ he brought my ulster to the Lodge for me, and the 
most gigantic of umbrellas — 1 cannot think where he 
got it from— and came home with me, or I really do 
not know how I should have managed ; it Was blowing 
so hard, and the snow had drifted so.” 

“There is nothing like a man,” says Joan sarcas- 
tically. 

“And a good strong one like Mr. Ingram,” puts in 
Mrs. Cartwright, “ who could have lifted you through 
the snow-drifts if necessary.” 

Dolly is quite grateful to Mrs. Cartwright for her 
kindly interposition, for she sees by Lady Travers’ 
face that she is displeased. 

“ Don’t you think, Dorothy, my dear child, it would 


indignation shining out of her eyes, and makes a 
violent effort to control herself. 

“ I did not ask Mr. Ingram to come. I had no idea 
that he knew where I was gone,” she answers, tolerably 
calmly; and Lady Travers, looking shocked, says — 

“ My dear Joan, what an idea ! Dorothy, 1 trust,, 
has been too well brought up to do such a thing.” 

A dead silence falls over the room, broken by the 
entrance of Rose and Miss Hamborough from the 
conservatory. 

“I wish you would introduce me to your sister,’^ 
says the latter ; “ she is so very pretty. I was looking: 
at her all dinner-time.” ” 

“Yes, she is pretty,” answers Rose condescend- 
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ingly, and casting a glance at her own handsome face 
in a long mirror apposite to her. ** 1 think all ladies 
admire her.'* 

But there is no time to effect the introduction^ for 
Dolly has just gone up to Joan. 

^‘Will you come to Ferdie now.^” she asks, a shade 
more coldly than usua\. ** He wants so very much to 
see you, and 1 am afraid he will not go to sleep for 
waiting." 

Jo^n rises, feeling somewhat humbled in presence 
of this girl to whom she has just been so rude, and 
who seems too proud to resent it, and side by side 
they walk out of the room. On the staircase they 
begin to talk of P'crdic, and on this safe topic they 
continue until they reach his room, where, with wide- 
open glistening eyes, he awaits them. Dolly's wounded 
spirit finds it a great relief to be once more with her 
boy, who loves her so dearly, thinks her so perfect, 
and never misunderstands her. He is languidly please^ 
to see Joan again, and says so, so pathetically, that she 
feels a lump in her throat as she gazes at the little 
wasted'face, shorn of all the beautiful fair curls, and 
remembers how much she used to dislike this child. 
Dolly asks her not to stay too long, as he ought to 
go to sleep, and very soon she departs down-stairs, 
soberer and sadder than when she came up, leaving 
Dolly to sing him his nightly lullaby. 

“Kiss me, Ferdie,” says the latter as soon as the 
door has closed on her cousin ; “ kiss me, and tell me 
you love me.” 

“ Love you, Dolly ! why, you know I love you better 
than any one in the world ; '* and the two little arms 
close like a vice round her neck, and hot feverish 
kisses from the dry lips arc rained upon her fiice. 

“ My darling, my own little darling ! ” she ejaculates, 
and feels quite comforted for Joan's remarks and Lady 
Travers* injustice. She sings Ferdie to sleep, as she 
docs every night, and then softly leaving the room, 
with head erect and resolute mouth, she descends the 
staircase to the hall. Here, instead of turning to the 
right,’ where lies the drawing-room, she makes straight 
for her father’s sitting-room. -He is there writing 
letters, as she knows, for she heard him tell his wife 
that he should not be missed, and he must retire 
thither for that purpose, so with trembling fingers she 
knocks at the door and is admitted. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIETH. 

PLEADING HIS CAUSE. 

“ I HAVE no time to spare to you, Dorothy,” says Sir 
Augustus, looking up from his papers, as Dolly timidly 
asks if she may speak to him for a few minutes. 

“ I have very little to say, papa,” she pleads ; “ I 
shall hot keep you long. I heard from Mr. Leonard 
to-day.” 

Sir, Augustus looks up in earnest now, and notes, 
almost for the first time, that Dolly has grown into a 
woman, and one, moreover, who looks as though she 
meant what she said. , 

“ You did, did you ? ” he asks menacingly. “ It is 
remarkably cool of you to announce it to me in this 


way when 1 .have forbidden any communication be- 
tween you.,” 

“He tells me,” pursues Dolly, and her colour 
heightens, “that he came here last May, when 1 was 
at St. Leonard’s, after his father’s death, and had an 
interview with you, and, writing to me afterwards, told 
me the result of it. I never received the letter, and 
1 never knew he had been here. Papa, please tell 
me all about it.” 

“Your coolness,” answers her father, “is quite 
amusing, and no one but 1 would dream of answering 
your questions. But, to show you how weakly in- 
dulgent 1 am to my children, I will tell you what you 
wish to know. Mr. Leonard did come here last May, 
proposing a second time for your hand, and I a second 
time refused it. If he had the riches of a Rothschild, 

1 would never give my daughter to a man of bad 
character.” 

“ Bad character ! Harry ! Papa, what do you mean ? 
Harry is the most honourable, the best, and truest of 
men.” 

Sir Augustus smiles that provoking smile of 
superior wisdom that older people so often assume to 
younger ones, and men to women. 

“My dear child,” he says, “the less you ask about 
this matter the better. Young girls like you cannot 
know the ins and outs of a man's Oxford career. 
Suffice it that I could not for one moment permit the 
marriage.” 

“ Never, papa .^ ” 

“Never.” 

“ Do you mean to say you wish me to break off my 
engagement with Harry r " 

No, Sir Augustus by no means intends that, no 
more does my lady. Would she were here to advise 
him ! 

“ I do not choose,” he answers after a minute's pause 
for reflection, “ to coerce any daughter of mine into a 
duty that lies plainly before her. I do mine, and that 
is sufficient, and it is my duty to forbid you to marry 
Mr. Leonard.” 

“ But, papa, if Harry’s character were cleared, as I 
' am sure —as I know it could be— would you not then 
allow us to marry ? '* 

She has drawn closer, quite close to him now, with 
a sweet imploring look in her eyes, and her hands un- 
consciously clasped in entreaty. 

“.Oh, papa, you do not know how good, how true he 
is, and how— how fond of me! It will break his 
heart.” 

Sir Augustus smiles once more. 

“ When you are as old as 1 am you will have dis- 
covered that hearts do not break so easily. Probably 
his will not. However, do as you like, but remember 
I neither sanction nor countenance your engagement 
or marriage with this young plebeian.” 

“ Harry is a perfect gentleman, papa.”'% 

“ So I should imagine,” with a sneer, from his 
father’s own account of his origin.” 

Dolly lets the sneer pass. 

“ Papa,” she continues, in a very low voice, “ he and 
I can never give each other up. He wants me to 
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marry him when 1 am of age, and indeed, indeed, I 
there is no reason why I should not.” | 

Except the one I adduced just now.” 

I don’t believe it I do not Relieve one single 
word against Harry. Papa, I have known him ever 
since he was six years old, and he was always the most 
high-principled, the most truthful of boys. The worst 
that could be said of him was that he was very idle 
and fond of play, and I fancy he was much the same 
when he first went to Oxford. Latterly he read very 
hard.” 

You know so much of the world and its wicked- 
ness, do you not ? ” 

“I know Harry,” she answers with simple faith, 
“and he would never do anything to be ashamed of.” 

“ I am weary of the discussion, and have no time to 
argue with my daughter. Do as you like : be engaged 
to Mr. Leonard or not, as you choose ; but remember,” 
and Sir Augustus’ face lengthens perceptibly as he 
brings out his words with hammer-like precision, “ if 
you marry him, I and your brothers and sisters have 
nothing more to say to you, and I always keep my 
word. Now go.” 

' The tears well up in Dolly’s eyes as she feels how 
utterly alone she is in her battle for right and truth, 
her battle for Harry. Hot vehement words rise to 
her lips, to be choked back again ; the despair of 
making any impression on the cold machine who is 
her only parent, and which used to make the misery 
of her mother’s life, rouses her to a supreme effort. 
“Papa,” she reiterates in a half-choked voice, 
please— «plea»e me. Harry” — with a bright 

burning blush— “loves me so dearly, that even if 1 
would 1 dare not give him up. It might wreck his 
whole life. I do not say it from vanity,” she cries, 
moved by the sneering smile on her father’s face ; “ he 
thinks a thousand times too highly of me. He loves 
me” — and here her voice breaks — “a great deal too 
well ; I say it for his sake. Oh, papa ! ” touching 
his arm with trembling fingers, “ do help me !” 

“ Help you ! ” he exclaims, struck by the expression, 
“ help you to disobey me ! No, indeed ” 

“ Then, papa” — and Dolly no longer pleads — “then, 
papa, I must make my choice with Harry. I will, 
however, do nothing without your permission. May 
I write to him to-morrow ? ” 

“I will see.” 

“ I have one thing more to ask, and then I will go. 
May I make our engagement public ? ” 

“ Good gracious ! No ! ” shouts Sir Augustus, 
moved at last out of his usual icy demeanour. 

What would the world say if it knew that he was 
refusing his consent to his daughter’s marriage with a 
man of large fortune and of a fine estate for a reason 
which existed almost entirely in his own imagination ? 
He positively shivers at the idea. 

“ I absolutely forbid your revealing your so-called 
engagement to a single soul. I would not have Rose 
even know of your conduct for the world. The ex- 
ample of a ^rl who persists in braving her father’s 
displeasure in order to marry a worthless, ill-con- 
ducted man of low birth would be a terrible shock to 


her innocent mind. No I As long as you arc under 
my roof this disgraceful engagement shall not be 
made public.” 

Dolly says nothing. She is too wearied to fight 
a second battle, or to attempt to induce her father to 
retract any of the. insulting epithets he' has just heaped" 
upon Harry ; but she feels that everything and every 
one is against her, to prevent her acting as truth and 
honour tell her she ought to act. 

She passes swiftly through the hall on leaving the 
study, for she hears sounds of breaking up. in the 
drawing-room. The clock strikes eleven in full sono- 
rous tones. She has bceri with her father three- 
quarters of an hour. Three-quarters of an hour 
wasted ! Safe back in her room, she opens the win- 
dow and looks out. Her face is hot and burning, and, 
cold as it is, she feels she needs the night air to cool 
it. The moon shines down on the slumbering earth. 
The snow has ceased to fall ; it is all so still, so white, 
so cold. The bitter air fans her face, and she hardly 
feels it. Afar the ice gleams, and her thoughts go 
back dully to the skating she enjoyed so for one short 
hour this morning. It is Christmas Eve. How many 
happy Christmas Eves has she spent at Holme Regis, 
where every one loved her ! How many happy Christ- 
mas Days, when she, as a child, reigned suprecoet 
And yet — would she like to be there now altogether ? 

Suddenly, through the night iiir, comes the clang 
and the chime of the church bells, ringing in anticipa- 
tion of the happy morning. They smite on Dolly’s 
cars, bringing back only too vividly a thousand 
memories, and at tlie same moment a gust of keen 
frosty air makes her shiver all over. She shuts the 
window hastily, but she can still hear the bells, and 
she bursts into a tempest of tears as she sinks down 
by her bedside and hides her fiicc in her hands. 

Down-stairs the guests arc dispersing for the night. 
Joan is just gone, and in the drawing-room Lord 
Marsland is openly yawning, and wishing, soUo voce, 
to Mr. Talbot that the ladies would take themselves 
off, so that they may repair to the smoking-room. He 
rather regrets now that he allowed himself to be' over- 
persuaded by Lady Travers to stay here, for although 
Rose is uncommonly handsome, and will have a large 
fortune— so Charlie Pollen told him — ^yct it is a dull 
house compared to Gorham, where there are a number 
of young married women, and 

“ Good night, Lord Marsland,” interrupts Lady 
Travers in her most dulcet tones. “ 1 cannot thank 
you enough for having entertained us so charmingly 
this evening. I really dread meeting Lady Pendleton. 
She will never forgive me for having decoyed her most 
attractive guest.” 

“Oh! Lady Pendleton knows me well enough. to 
be aware that 1 always do as I like, and she has 
plenty of attractive guests. There is an awfully jolly 
woman there, you must know ; every one knows her : 
the woman whose picture was in the Academy this 
year-^with the wonderful eyes — Mrs. Whittington 
White. Of course you know her.” 

“ No ; I have not that honour. Naturally 1 might 
visit her in London ; but no one knows who or what 
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Mr, Whittington White was, and Sir Augustus is so 
very particular.” 

With this parting shot at Gorham, Lady Travers 
sails out of the room, whilst Lord Marsland remains 
lounging on the ottoman, oblivious of the fact that he 
is the only man in the room to open the door for his 
hostess. Rose comes out of the conservatory with a 
bunch of white camellias in her hand, and passing 
through the room, throws him a little nod. 

“Good night, Miss Travers,” he responds, with a 
yawn. “I hope those dreadful bells will not disturb 
your slumbers,” and rises with alacrity, for this is the 
last of his good-nights to the ladies. 

In the hall Geoffrey is confabulating with Lady 
Travers, and as he hands Rose her candlestick he 
asks, “ Where is Miss Travers ? ” 

“ Gone home, some time ago.** 

“ I mean your sister ? ” 

“ Oh, Dolly I I suppose she has been up-stairs with 
Ferdie. She disappeared ages ago.” 

“ I was afraid she was not well, she looked so ill at 
dinner.” 

“ I think she is all right : probably asleep by this 
time, or else putting the last touches to Ferdie*s tree, 
(jood night, Geoffrey.” And, with another little nod, 
Rose disappears up the staircase, and enters her 
mother’s room. 

“ Mamma, I think (xcoffrey is falling in love with 
Dolly,” she remarks caiclessly, as she stands b> her 
mother’s fire. 

“Eh ! What?” lIov\' rasping and shrill the tone. 

“ I say 1 think Geoffrey is losing his hitherto well- 
regulated heart to Dolly.” 

“My dear child, what has put that into your 
head?” 

“ A variety of little things, all of them trivial, but 
sufficient to make up a sum-total. He would be a 
very nice brother-in-law. I am very fond of dear old 
Geoffrey when he does not take it into his head to 
lecture me.” 

“ I do not think you need look on so far, my dear. 
Your father would never consent to such a thing, 
even if it were likely to come to pass, which it is 
not” 

“ Why not, mamma ? ” 

“ For various excellent reasons, which I have neither 
the time nor the inclination to tell you now. Be it as 
it may, you must go away, for it is very late, and I am 
tired; and above all, never repeat one word of this 
nonsense to any one, especially not to Dolly herself.” 

Rose disappears, pouting, half resolving she will 
knock up Dolly, and see what she has been about ; 
but, thinking better of it, repairs to her own room, 


^ r 

leaving her mother much perturbed in her mind. She 
has known Geoffrey Ingram quite long enough to be 
aware that he is not lightly to be turned from any- 
thing on which he has set his heart, and if it is set on 
I Dolly, he will not rest until he has-won her. He is no 
boy, like Harry, to be deceived by Sir Augustus’ 
pomposity. Probably he knows all about the late 
Mrs. Travers’ settlement and will, and, worse still, may 
reveal to Dolly that on her marriage she ought, by 
rights, to come into fifty thousand pounds. Lady 
Travers trembles as she reflects on that fifty thousand 
pounds, so skilfully hitherto concealed from the person 
it most nearly concerns. How she blesses Harry, 
unconsciously acting as guardian to the money, and 
interposing his most uninteresting self between Dolly 
and all aspirants to her hand ! Yet Geoffrey is very 
dangerous. Harry is away, the marfia ge is forbidden, 
no letters have passed between the two for ages; whilst, 
on the other hand, Geoffrey is here, on the spot, in 
constant intercourse with Dolly — a man whom any 
woman might only too easily learn to care for — a man 
to throw a boy like Harry utterly into the shade. If 
Rose’s suspicions are true — and Jojin seemed to point 
at the same thing this evening — then something must 
be done. Geoffrey must bo told of Dolly’s engage- 
ment, under promise of inviolable secrecy, for it would 
never do for it to get bruited abroad; and meanwhile 
Lady Travers will watch for herself, and, if necessary, 
bring out the information at the right time. 

“Those dreadful bells, what a noise they make,” 
she murmurs to heisclf as she reviews the various 
plans in her head previous to going to sleep, to be 
woke up from her first slumbers by the carol-singers. 

“ Peace, good-will towards men,” is wafted into the 
room, and Sir Augustus hears it too as he slowly 
ascends the staircase ; but his only comment on it 
is to quicken his footsteps, and retire wrathfully into 
his dressing-room. 

Dolly hears it too, for she has never been to sleep, 
and she listens to the old familiar words, which always 
bring back Holme Regis to her so forcibly, with many 
mingled feelings. She has taught the boys those 
carols herself, and she is pleased at the way they are 
singing them. Pitying the poor fellows out in the 
cold, her thoughts revert to her darling boy — her 
Ferdie— and how probably this will be his last Christ- 
mas on earth. She thinks of poor lonely Harry in Di 
foreign hotel, of Uncle Tom and Aunt Mary, of all 
those she loves, till the carols and the people melt into 
a confused mass in her mind, and she falls asleep with 
the snow falling around, and licrsclf sheltered under 
a large umbrella. 

END OF CHAPTER THI IWENTIETH. 
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CROSSING THE GUGG17R. 


OFF TO THE HII.LS OF INDIA. 








NLY the jaded official, 
after months of vege- 
tation in the blazing 
plains of India during 
the hot season ; after 
days passed in transu- 
dation behind a tattee^ 
under a punkah^ or be- 
fore a thermantidote; 
and weary restless 
nights, disturbed by 
brain - heated phan- 



tasms, and the vicious buzz of the blood-sucking 
mosquito ; only the man still labouring on with 


energy all but exhausted, appetite broken, and tem- 
per made fractious and irritable in spite of the in- 
herent benevolence of his disposition, can duly 
appreciate the fulness of the joy one experiences in 
leaving the Gehenna of these torments behind, and 
setting one’s face towards those everlasting hills which 
seem to one even as the gates of Elysium. See how 
the expression on the countenance of our toiling Tan- 
talus relaxes as he opens the official document which 
tells him that his application for leave has been* 
granted. See what renewed activity characterises all 
his movements, which before were languid and spirit- 
less. It does not take him long to get his airange- 
ments made for departure, and at the earliest moment 
at which he can conscientiously avail himself of his 
leave, he is off. To see the nimble figure which 
descends from the railway carriage at Umballa, you 
would hardly recognise in it the dejected pemon of 
the Deputy Commissioner of Frizzlepore. See now 
with what hungry eagerness he strains his e^$ out of 
the dak-^gharry to catch the first glimpse of the grey 
outline, shrouded perchhnee in the wreathing mists of 
morning ; for the season of the rains is approaching,. 


Off to the Hills of India. 
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and already the coming cloud-battalions have sent 
forward their vanguard to steal up through the valleys, 
and occupy the craggy summits of the upper ranges. 
His only^ anxiety now is, will the 
Guggur be swollen or not? 

A strange stream this Guggur, and 
one which may well give our traveller 
anxiety, since the possibility is on the 
cards that, with those ominous clouds 
gathering in the hills, he may be de- 
tained on its banks for some hours. 

For the Guggur is a rain-stream which 
is fed by numerous and important 
channels, through which the floods 
that descend upon the mountains arc 
carried away into the plains. 

Where the road from Umballa to- 
wards Simla crosses it, it has a wide 
shallow bed, with a low muddy island 
in its centre. Under ordinary circum- 
stances this bed is for the most part 
quite dry, intersected by two or three 
insignificant channels of sluggishly 
flowing water, which any man can 
wade through without the water reaching to his knees. 
But when the rain- flood comes down, as it sometimes 
does, very suddenly, after a heavy downpour in the 
mountains, this insignificant stream swells into a 
mighty rushing torrent. The dak-gharry (literally 
post-chaise) by which the journey is made, stops on 
the left and south bank, of the river, and here the 
horses are unharnessed and exchanged for strong 
bullocks, which in their slow lazy fashion drag the 
carriage through the bed of the stream. 


it. Yet during the short interval sufficient to change 
the draught-beasts, the torrent came down like a wall 
of water, and swept man and sheep and all away. 









TARA-DBVl, PROM JUTO(.. 


The wtiter has arrived at this point, to And to his 
satisfaction that the stream was not in flood, and 
easily fordable ; for at that very moment a man was 
in a leisurely manner driving a flock of sheep across 


JUIOG, FROM THE S1.MLA KOAO. 

Fortunately they were all recovered a little lower 'down 
the stream. 

Of course he had to wait as patiently as he could 
until the waters subsided sufficiently to permit of his 
crossing ; but then there was the apprehension of fresh 
rain in the hills raising the volume of the river again, 
so that the first moment at which crossing became at 
all possible was watched for with solicitous eagerness. 

At last, in spite of the representations of the natives 
who, on these occasions, crowd round the interrupted 
traveller with mercenary offers of as- 
sistance, the passage is attempted. 
The gharry is emptied of every article 
of luggage, the heterogeneous mass 
being piled up on the roof, whither 
the traveller himself with his servant 
has to take refuge. Two yoke of oxen 
have to be attached to the vehicle, 
and then, wi«^h some forty natives howl- 
ing and shouting vociferously on either 
side, the perilous start is commenced. 
The bottom is so loose, and the current 
so strong, that the bullocks, nearly up 
to their backs in water, can barely 
keep their footing. The torrent rushes 
right through the carriage, eddying 
noisily around it as it goes, and if it 
should happen to rise a few inches 
higher, there is every prospect of the 
whole bag of tricks being overturned 
and precipitated into the s^eaih. A 
deafening babel of yells and shouts kept 
up incessantly by the dusky and almost 
naked crowd of natives struggling and 
straining at the wheels, or striving to maintain the 
gharry erect against the torrent, adds to the excitement 
of the situation, and an indescribable frenzy of glee 
in the wildness of the situation possesses the traveller. 
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It would hardly be believed in England that 
travelling along this road, which is the only route 
for Government officials, from the Viceroy down- 
wards, journeying annually to and from Simla, and 
for all the busy traffic which their equipages and 
provision entail, should be subject to the occurrence of 
adventures like this. Yet so it is. The Ganges, the 
Jumna, the Sutlej, the Boas, and other much mightier 
rivers have been spanned with bridges, reflecting the 
highest credit on their constructors ; but the turbu- 
lent and treacherous Guggur is still left in its truculent 
freedom, to work its wayward will upon the crowded 
traffic of this northern highway. 

There is another very singular feature about this 
Guggur, If you will take a map of the Indian penin- 
sula and draw an almost straight line from Simla 
through Udaipur, in Rajpootana, down to Cambay, on 
the western coast, you will And that such a line indi- 
cates pretty closely the watershed of the great rivers 
of Northern India. All rivers rising to the right, or 
cast, of this line fall into the Bay of Bengal ; while all 
rising to the left, or west, fall into the Arabian Sea. 
The. whimsical Guggur, however, maintains its ca- 
prices eveor jn this respect, for rising, or rather being 
formed by streams which rise, to the cast of Simla, it 
turns sharply round to the west, after emerging into 
the plains, crosses our line of watershed between 
Umballa and Kalka, and ultimately, still true to the 
perversity of its nature, loses itself in the sandy deserts 
of Bikanir. 

But our impatient traveller cares little what esca- 
pades the Guggur may choose to indulge in, so that he 
gets safely across it, and having had the horses put 
into the shafts again, is being whirled along the road 
which brings him every moment nearer and nearer to 
his prospective haven of rest. His heart gladdens 
within him as the vehicle rattles by the shady gardens 
and through the narrow lanes of the village of Pinjore. 
He contemplates with growing enthusiasm the mys- 
terious outlines of the Sewalik ranges, so productive in 
fossils of antediluvian epochs, and indulges in a deep- 
drawn “ At last I ” as the gharry comes finally to a 
halt in front of the hotel at Kalka. He does not 
care to stop long, however, amid the stifling odours 
of this busy little town nestling at the foot of the 
hills, but lie is eager to get as soon as he can out of 
the seething atmosphere of the plains, up into the 
Olympic regions, where the air is cool, and the breezes 
fresh and invigorating ; where the scent of the pines 
comes from the forests, and the friendly note of the 
cuckoo is wafted across the silent valleys. So, after 
hasty ablutions and a scanty meal, he jumps beside 
the driver into the tonga, which by this time has been 
got ready for him, and away they go merrily behind a 
pair of 'Sturdy little ponies, breasting the hill in valiant 
iashioA to the encouraging persuasion of the driver, 
shouting ** Shavash mera butcha ! — sher ka kam hy ! ” 
and similar animating ejaculations. How the spirit 
rises with the altitude attained ! How the lungs e.x- 
pand to the rarifying atmosphere! How the blood 
glows to the freshening temperature ! How the whole 
being exults, as in the first new birth of freedom ! 


Verily — were it not for the presence of the driver 
beside him, and the servant in the back seat— our 
emancipated provost could unquestionably vent his 
feelings in a wild shout of exultation. 

It is almost impossible to realise fully the influence 
of this sudden change of climate without having act- 
ually experienced it. You leave the flat uninteresting 
plains, over which hangs a reeking mist, seeming only 
to intensify the fulvid glare of the brazen sky above 
you. This ichorous fume is what you have to live in, 
to inhale, until you gasp again for a little of the dis- 
placed oxygen which ought to reanimate the thicken- 
ing blood. If wind blow, it does not better your 
condition much, for it is like the scorching blast of a 
smelting furnace. If rain fall, the air resembles the 
muggy exhalations of a sudatorium, causing your skin 
to transude through every pore. The very crows, a 
species much more numerous, garrulous, and self- 
asserting than the English one, stand open-beaked and 
gasping in what of shade they can find, and the world 
seems tolerable only to the salamander and the gadfly. 

From this Tophet you may rise ina couple of hours 
to a climate fresh, clear and bracing, as of summer in 
the Helvetic Alps ; a change so sudden and complete, 
that it appears like one of the rapid transformations we 
read of in the tales of the “ Thousand and One Nights.” 
No one who has not experienced the depressing influ- 
ences of literally the “ lower regions,” can realise the 
exhilaration of this magic change into the upper ones. 
How delicious it is to hear the sighing of the 
breeze through the waving pines, while you can 
look down upon the reeking mist below you, stretch- 
ing away in murky folds to the hazy horizon-line ! 
How welcome the hum of bees, and the noisy chirrup 
of the cicada, in place of flies, mosquitoes, and 
the hundreds of other entomological and reptilian 
torments which aggravate one^s bitterness in the 
hot season below ! How sweet to watch the cloud- 
shadows chasing each other on the massive hills, or 
wreathing themselves in tender affection around their 
summits, when for months you have seen nothing but 
a blazing sky, unchequered from morning till night by 
a single cloudlet, with that awful and everlasting sun 
beating down upon you, reigning supreme over the 
glaring firmament, and asserting his power with male- 
volent cruelty ! How enchanting, after living for 
months together in a stifling cantonment, like Agra for 
instance, where the mango-groves and palm-trees are 
the only objects to break the even flatness of.thc view, 
to be amongst these mighty hills once more, beholding 
now their summits towering up into the clouds, now 
their pine-clad flanks sloping down into the sheltered 
valleys beneath, where the water is leaping in wanton 
sport from crag to crag till, tired of its play amid the 
sunbeams, it ripples cool and placid among the glitter- 
ing pebbles ! u 

From Kalka the road rises steadily, yet by a fbler- 
ably easy gradient, so that in little more than two 
hours we reach an altitude of about 7,000 feet above 
sea-level. But the whole .distance to be traversed by 
this road, from Kalka to Simla, being fifty-seven miles, 
occupies about eight hours. 
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The wonderful way in which this road has been 
constructed— sometimes hewn out of solid rock> with a 
perpendicular wall on one side and a giddy precipice 
on the other ; sometimes bridged across gaping chasms, 
which become roaring torrents in the rains ; always 
winding in and out with the tortuosities of the sinuous 
contours, so as to maintain as nearly as possible a 
uniform level— -renders it a model of the industry, 
patience, and skill of all concerned in planning and 
executing it The whole of its course exhibits a con- 
tinuous panorama of most majestic scenery. We pass, 
perched on separate summits, the military posts of 
Dagshai, Kasouli, and Sabatu, used partly as sanitaria 
for our European troops, partly as military stations 
for the protection of Simla. Another military detach- 
ment is stationed at Solon, a point very nearly half- 
way between Kalka and Simla, where the traveller^ 
if he pleases, may obtain refreshments and an hour’s 
rest at the welcome wayside inn. 

Here there is a most lovely view, stretching away 
across the valley of the Giri, up in a north-easterly 
direction to the misty omlincs of the Chor, a peak well 
known to all the frequenters of both Simla and 


Mussoori. As we approach the former station, the 
scenery increases in beauty and interest. To our left 
we discern the picturesque cantonment of Jutog, which 
is generally garrisoned by a battery of mountain-guns, 
and far beyond, rising over ridge upon ridge of inter- 
vening mountain ranges, we may perceive the outline 
of " the snows.” t 

And now we come to the mighty rocks of Tara-Devi, 
frowning down upon us in rugged outlines which cut 
directly across the zenith, while on the other side of 
us is a sheer drop of apparently some thousands of 
feet, all of which we may contemplate with perfect 
equanimity, for, thanks to the boldness and intrepidity 
of our engineers, the roadway is hewn in one long hori- 
zontal line along the rock-face, being well protected 
on the Khud side by a strong parapet-walL 
Suddenly the dark green pyramid of Jacko comes 
into view, and amid the crowded deodars, pines, ileces, 
and rhododendrons is disclosed to us a scattered con- 
geries of picturesque dwellings, clustered thickly at 
one spot, but stretching, by more or less isolated habi- 
tations, far away both to right and left of us, and in 
an hour more wc arc in Simla. 


THE INCONGRUITIES OF ART IN DRESS. 


BY MRS. STRANGE BUTSON, AUTHOR OF " THE ART OF WASHING,” ETC. 


UHLIC taste in costume 
and decoration has. dur- 
ing the last two years, 
received endless lessons 
from numerous authorita- 
tive pens ; and by per- 
petual references to, and 
quotations from, the fash- 
ions of past centuries, we 
are assured that we attain 
that El Dorado of art 
called “high.” To this 
coveted goal our artistic 
women, and those who 
believe themselves to be 
artistic, have struggled with more or less success. 
There remains, however, a large proportion who, with 
most praiseworthy desires to display art in their 
clothes and surroundings, end by collecting about 
themselves a very heterogeneous entourage^ and both 
in their persons and dwellings present incongruities 
that forcibly remind us of the child’s toy-box of 
coloured figures, when the wrong legs are adjusted to 
the wrong bodies, and placed in a shop of mixed 
curiosities. 

There never was a truer saying than one which 
emanated from a celebrated art-critic, that “ in matters 
of art the public are always in the wrong.” This is 
exemplified by the manner in which any new idea of 
form or colour, however inilppropriate, gets “ run to 
death” when once'it becomes public property, till we 



see the colour or the form perpetuated and vulgarised 
ad nauseam. Take, for instance, the “ Langtry 
hood” — this, originating as a useful appendage to 
an ulster, has dwindled down into interminable little, 
useless, unmeaning bags, or folds, of unsuitable 
materials, put on any sort of costume as a supposed 
decoration, for they certainly have no other raison 
d^etre. 

Nothing so forcibly strikes the innately aesthetic 
eye .ts the painful incongruities that are displayed 
by those who aspire to manifest artistic tendencies 
in their habiliments, nor the promiscuous way in 
which one and all rush into so-called art in dress, 
where those of purer taste would hesitate to commit 
themselves ; for nothing is more satisfactory than an 
old costume rigidly adhered to and carried out, nor so 
distressing as a pot-pourri combination of different 
periods in the dress of one person. 

It is to be deplored that the false canons of taste 
produced by the bad xsthetical and intellectual edu- 
cation of some who write as authorities on the art of 
dress and decoration, should fatally cause false habits 
of judgment in those who put their trust in them ; for, 
starting from erroneous and imperfect information, 
they but teach the exaggerations and inconsistencies 
which vulgarise true art and beauty, thus misleading 
the public they think to instruct. The real artist 
cannot tolerate what is untrue, whether in form, com- 
plexion, or costume ; and where form is fictitious, 
complexion false, and costume incorrect as a copy of 
a certain period, the artist’s eye and sense of truth 
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instantly detect the nieretriciousncss of the whole 
effect, and are proportionately shocked. Painted 
eyes that look like no natural eyes ever did ; rouged 
and painted cheeks, utterly unlike the peachy hue of 
real health, and totally destructive to that great 
beauty of young faces— -a blush ; lips which resemble 
only those of a doll in their excessive redness ; and 
skin of that peculiar bluish-pink tint never seen on 
healthy mortal face, except in those of slow circula- 
tion after long exposure to a bitter nor’-easter — all 
these give a shock not easily forgotten to those of 
refined aesthetic feeling. There is no disgrace in 
having a bad complexion, except when the result of 
intemperance ; by medical aid it is often remediable, 
if not curable. 

Incongruities pursue us even in the matters of 
false teeth, and hair when not well arranged. ' 7 ecth 
people must have, or their health suffers, but it is not 
necessary for dentists to provide any one with a row 
of impossibly even, untoothlike pieces of white china. 



or ivory — this is at once incongruous. No one will 
blame you for being bald, but add sufficient hair of a 
similar colour to look as your own — not as it never 
did. We should not then suffer from such anomalies 
as those often presented by a mountain of false, light 
brown curls, with the grey hair escaping beneath. If 
your hair is grey, remem^r that few forms of vanity 
are more contemptible than that of being ashamed of 
grey hairs. Why should you be ? Old age may be 
as sweet and naturally lovely as youth, and though 
no cosmetics can prevent wrinkles, there is many a 
wrinkled face with its deep, true eyes, and grey or 
white hair, which is more lovable and beautiful than 
the most fascinatingly painted cheeks and delicately 
shaded eyes. 

But now let us pass to those incongruities in 
costume which startle us continually, not so much in 



women of moderate height as in ** the more resolute 
sisterhood of small growth, who will do anything to 
come out important,” in spite of the painful fact, 
obvious to all but themselves, that fancy dress needs 
a certain height and presence to show it to advan- 
tage, unattainable by a smaller altitude, and becoming 
then only a caricature. 

My first illustration shows the incongniity of a 
small, insignificant woman, having the held extin- 
guished in a large irregular mass of black velvet, 
intended to follow the form of a Holbein headdress ; 
to this is added a modern ulster with a hood of 
proportions sufficient to hold a babyfafter the manner 
of a Connemara woman, much less to envelop the 
said Holbeinesque headgear. This removeijL dis- 
closes a sage-green dress, made and trimmed in the 
extreme of modern tight fashion, with, ph t a four- 
teenth century sleeve! A ponderous velvet bag, 
heavily mounted in silver, and hung on at the side, 
completes the costume, 'giving a strangely dispropor- 
tioned and over-weighted effect to the little personage. 
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Fig. 2 shows some incongruous combinations in a Tam 
O’Shanter cap worn with a pinafore dress ; a slashed 
sixteenth century dress, with a poke bonnet of our 
grandmothers’ time ; .again, in Fig. 3, a Duchess of 
Devonshire hat, with a modern jersey ; and a dolman 
mantle, with a fishwife’s handkerchief toque on the 
head. Evening dress also is not safe from these so- 
called art-authorities, as well as the public. Imagine, 
as in Fig. 4, a sky-blue siitm made thus. What 
would our great-great-grandmothers have thought of 
a sac on a corsage monti^ with lace plastromtJ down 
the front? Still less would they have tolerated the 
addition of a long puffed sleeve, nor, I doubt, a waist- 
belt— a .combination entirely incorrect, and therefore 
untrue. 

Thus we see art m dress A'ulgariscd by those who 
profess to be its most devoted priestesses and ad- 
herents, in a Avtiy that our “ fashionable women ” (a 
class held in much contempt by the pseudo-artistic) 
would never be guilty of. The thoroughbred woman 
will never make herself conspicuous by any exagge- 
rations or eccentricities m dress or manners, and 
her good taste is instinctively recognised by the true 
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artist in the perfect harmony of all that she wears 
and surrounds herself with, whether following the 
fashion of the day or otherwise. It is a fact worthy 
of remembrance for all time that vulgar eccentricity 
is not originality, any more than notoriety is fame ; 
and eccentricity often degenerates into vulgarity pure 
and simple. 

One of the chief reasons why the artistid dressing 
of women seems so especially incongruous is owing 
to the fact that men vary so very slightly in the 
form and fashion of their garments. There is no 
idea of their venturing to don seventeenth cen- 
tury hat, nor slashed doublet, and valiantly defying 
remark and criticism, appear in the streets or parks 
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thus attired ; so, with the exception of fancy balls, 
they leave change and variety of form and colour to 
the women, and arc content to remain in striking 
.md incongruous contrast to them. See how dis- 
similar, in Fig. 5, a man and woman when dressed in 
the costume of two different periods appear, com- 
pared to what they do when both, as in Figs. 6 and 
7, adopt the fashion of their time, whatever time that 
may be. 

It remains, therefore, a question whether greater 
good taste is not displayed when the women of the 
period dress in such moderate obedience to the dic- 
tates of ever-changing fd'^hion as to be in accord- 
ance with the masculine costume of the age. It is 
still further a question whether in the ancient 
costumes, with their very uncomfortable, ungainly 
exaggerations of form, lies the highest expression of 
art in dress, or even its highest types. The fact of 
their faithful reproduction in the pictures of old 
masters does not constitute them examples of aesthe- 
ticism.^ Why rely on the past for new ideas ? Should 
we not rather, with the countless inventions and en- 
lightened methods which the times daily place at our 
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disposal, improve and look forward, than be per- 
petually returning to those ages when even art was in 
its crudest state, and the variety of materials as 
limited as the appliances for utilising them ? 

In the mania to be picturesque (which afBicts those 
of artistic proclivities) it is certainly advisable that 
there should be some lines laid down on which 
people may safely travel in matters of dress, and from 
which it is unwise to diverge, or we should be 
more often startled by those who, with a glorious in- 
dependence of good taste, take art’s magic name to 


cover the multitude of errors they commit when 
following their own sweet wills. 

That fashion should have vagaries, so much the 
better, anything for greater originality, carefully avoid- 
ing aU approach to crystallised conventionalities ; but 
-^and this is a long but”— if a costume of a past 
century is to be worn (and if too remarkable for out- 
door wear, it is a pretty custom to have fancy 
dress for evening wear) in the name of art do let it 
be done correctly, and not as a mass of incon* 
gruities. 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING,” ETC. 



PECULIAR in- 
terest is attached 
to Kindergarten 
Training Colleges, 
from the fact that 
they prepare women 
for almost the only 
remunerative em- 
ployment open to 
them which is not 
already over- 
stocked. The de- 
mand for trained 
Kindergarten 
teachers is large 
and increasing, and 
very much exceeds 
the supply ; the 
authorities at the various Colleges agree in saying 
that they receive daily applications for teachers, which 
they much regret that they are unable to satisfy. 

Most of our readers are aware that the Kindergarten 
system of education was devised by Frocbcl, a German, 
who died some thirty years ago ; and subsequent 
experience has proved it to be the best known method 
of instructing young children between the ages of 
three and seven. It aims at cultivating their reasoning 
powers, teaches them to think and observe, and con- 
verts their lessons into an amusing and fascinating 


game. 

About six years ago a Frocbel Society was formed 
in London, with the objects of promoting co-operation 
among those engaged in Kindergarten work, of spread- 
ing the knowledge and practice of the system, and of 
maintaining a high standard of efficiency amongst 
Kindergarten teachers. The following are the prac- 
tical aims of the Society : — 

1. l^^ctures, discussions, and public meetings. 

2. Publications, including translations. 

3. The examination of students, and the granting of 
certificates of their qualification to become Kinder- 
garten teachers. 

4. The inspection and registration of Kindergartens. 

5* The formation of classes for nurses. 


6. The establishment of a central Kindergarten 
and Training College in London. 

7. Assistance in the establishment of local Kinder^ 
gartens. 

The active Honorary Secretary and Treasurer,. Mrs. 
E. Ilerry, 27, Upper Bedford Place, London, will gladly 
give further particulars respecting the Society to any- 
body interested in it. 

The examinations are regularly held, and are open 
to all candidates over the age of eighteen who can 
produce a certificate of having passed some recognised 
public examination in English subjects, or satisfy the 
Committee that they have received a good general 
education. 

The subjects of examination arc the theory and 
history of education, organisation and methods of the 
Kindergarten, and the school occupations, games, and 
stories, geometry, music and singing, physics, botany, 
zoology, hygiene, and the practical knowledge of the 
special Kindergarten occupations : such as paper- 
folding, stick-laying, Froobel’s drawing, paper-plait- 
ing, laths, rings, sewing, punching, modelling, geome- 
trical paper-folding, paper-cutting, paper-twisting, pea 
work, and colouring. 

The whole examination need not be passed in one 
year ; a candidate may present herself for any num- 
ber of subjects or for all. The examination fee is two* 
shillings for each subject. 

To prepare for this examination, two years’ training 
is considered absolutely indispensable, and this can 
be obtained at the various Kindergarten Training 
Colleges throughout the country. 

At the one at 31, Tavistock Place, London, which 
was founded by the Frocbel Society, the fees for 
tuition arc £ 20 , or £7 a term, payable in advance ; the 
hours of attendance are from half-past nine until hall- 
past four, and the pupils are given work to do at 
home in the evenings. * ^ 

The only limit of age for the students is that they 
must be over seventeen. During the second year of the 
course they are allowed to take morning engagements 
for three days a week ; these are easily procured, and 
the remuneration is generally about £20 a year, just 
sufficient to pay the College fees. 
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There is one scholarship attached to the College, 
and the Council are very anxious to found some 
more, only unfortunately at present the means are 
wanting. 

There is also an excellent Training College' at 2i,‘ 
Stockwell Road, London, S.W., under the auspices of 
the British and Foreign School Society. This is super- 
in tended by Fraulein Heerwait, a most experienced 
teacher, who was one of the founders of the Frofibel 
Society, but has since withdrawn from it, and grants 
certificates herself to all her pupils who have gone 
satisfactorily through the course of training she pre- 
scribes for them. The fees are ^3 15s. per term, to 
be paid in advance. The students practise in the 
Kindergarten from 9 a.m. until 12, and receive lec- 
tures and lessons on the principles of education, the 
Kindergarten system, &c., all the afternoon, excepting 
Saturday, which is a holiday; but I understand the 
students are given sufficient work to take home to 
occupy almost all their leisure hours. 

Fraulein ^Heerwait holds a special class one even- 
ing in the week for mothers and persons engaged 
in teaching in the rudiments of the Kindergarten 
system ; she charges £i for twelve lessons. 

There are families in the immediate neighbourhood 
^ of the College where students whose homes are distant 
arc expected to live ; the charge for board and lodging 
• is twenty-five shillings a week. 

A Kindergarten Fund has lately been formed to 
assist girls who are desirous to be trained, and whose 
friends are unable to meet the necessary expenses. This 
fund is only available for students at the Stockwell 
College ; its assistance is always afforded in the form 
of a gift, and it is distinctly not a loan society, as they 
wish the teachers they prepare to start in life unham- 
pered by debt. 

For the aid of students at other colleges there is a 
most excellent society, not at all generally known : this 
is called the Teachers’ Education Loan Society. It ad- 
vances school fees upon certain conditions to persons 
over sixteen years of age desirous of improving their 
education for purposes of self-maintenance as teachers. 
Application for the regulations should be made by 
letter to the Hon. Sec., Miss Ewart, 3, Morpeth 
*rerrace, Victoria Street, London, S.W., before Feb- 
ruar^May, and November in each year, for the three 
terms w^aster, Michaelmas, and Lent following. 

This Sjpeiety is in connection with the Women’s 
Educatiom|Union, which has been so successful in 
promoting «e higher education of women. Probably 
many girls^ feelings of independence would make 
them mesre wiling to avail themselves of assistance 
taking the fojp of a. loan, to be repaid out of their 
salaries after wey have obtained situations, than of a 
gift from strangers, more or less resembling charity. 

Kinddtgart^ teachers receive very good salaries, 


usually eighty pounds a year : sometimes more, but 
seldom less ; and, latest charm of all, are sought 
after, instead of being obliged to join the forlorn army 
of governesses that suJ>poit the agency oftices all 
over the kingdom; but ^ey cannot expect to keep 
their situations as long as ordinary governesses, for 
when the last child is seven years old their occupation 
is gone, and they must be prepared to seek fresh 
fields and pastures new,” with, however, the comfort- 
able certainty of easily finding them. 

During the six years the Rockwell College alone 
has been open the authorities have received at least 
300 applications for teachers, and have only been 
able to supply about 50 ; and herein lies the gfbat 
danger to the Kindergarten system : that as properly 
qualified teachers are not forthcoming, the impostors, 
who are always ready to take advantage of any op- 
portunity, may so disgust the public with the whole 
affair, that the taste for this method of instruction 
may die out, or a prejudice be created against it 
which may be very hard to overcome. 

The aim of the writer of this paper will be attained 
if it induces any girls to adopt Kindergarten teaching 
as their profession. N o doubt, the two years’ necessary 
preparation is a serious obstacle, especially to those 
who have already commenced to earn their own living, 
but girls who are thinking about what they shall do 
will do well to turn their attention to it. Many of their 
parents would far rather support them for the extra 
two years, with the prospect of their easily obtaining 
situations with good salaries at the end of that time, 
than allow them to start at once on the precarious 
life of ordinary, rather inefficient governesses. 

But let no girl adopt this career under the mistaken 
impression that it is an easy. one. The truth that 
nothing really worth doing is easy to do can never be 
too strongly impressed upon them. The task of edu- 
cating young children is always an arduous, though 
an interesting one, and requires the most untiring 
patience, tact, and industry. The training also is 
difficult, and to obtain a first-class certificate students 
must throw their whole hearts into their work ; but 
the variety of subjects prevents its ever becoming 
monotonous. 

A correct musical ear is an immense advantage, but 
not absolutely indispensable, as certificates are granted 
to candidates who pass in everything excepting music. 
Though they would probably find it rather difficult to 
obtain private situations, they might do well as assist- 
ants in schools ; and as a matter of fact, very few 
people are so hopelessly unmusical as to be unable to 
learn the simple tunes required. 

The necessary knowledge of drawing can also be 
acquired by almost any one, so the only essential 
qualifications arc good health, an average intellect^ 
and a determination to succeed. 
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A SLAUGHTER OF DOVER” 

WAS Hurlingham-the "Tournament of Doves!" 
Young beautiesin their “pride of place” were there 
In charming toilettes and with perfect ** loves ” 
Of hats and bonnets ; fairest of the fair 

Was one young demosel of noble birth, 

Dressed in dove-coloured robe with feathers trimmed : . 
Around her hovered lords with high-bred mirth, 

Till ‘‘Pleasure’s” sparkling cup with “triumphs” 
brimmed. 

But now the valiant tourney has begun— 

^ gentler doves await the sportsman'? skiU ; 

E3.ch gallant knight, with deadly-levelled gUn, 

" ' Against all rivals tries who best can kill. 

Up rise the poor scared birds and strive to 
Above the murderous hail, but all in vain .*/’ 

Killed, wounded, “ only winged,” score after/score 
Are doomed to suffer all degrees of pain. 

One lovely bird of plumage soft and rare— »■ 

Soft as the lady’s own—by strange mish|&p 
J With broken wing fell helpless through thi( air, . 

And stained with drops of blood the bea^t/s^p. 

And upward looking with beseeching eye«^— 

Eyes whose mute eloquence tpld well tBc tale 
Of terror, horror, speechless agonie$-r- 
Touched her kind heart and turned h^ soft cheek 
pale. 



“A Slaughter of Dovfs” 


That night the “ Queen of Beauty ” had a dicam ; 

She seemed to dwindle down to size ab9Urd, 

And in her terror when she tned to scream 
She found she could not— >she was but a bird ! 

A giant ruffian’s hard and gnmy hand 
Gripped her within its strong ferocious grasp , 

Then gathered round her a coarse staling bind 
Of other ruffians ; then, as if an asp 

Had stung her eyes, she quivered w ith the pan^ 

Of a sharp agony , long plumes weie torn 

From her poor tender body , last, the fang 
Of her brute captor bit her So till moi n 

She was left, trapped and fiintmg then the noise 
Of harsh coarse laughtei, oiths, and shouts, and 
jeers, 

Mingling with rattling guns ind > ells of bo) s. 

Aroused her fiorn her swoon with deadly fears 

Untrapped at last, she wildly circles round , 

Bhnded and maimed, she knows not wheie she 
flics , 

By chance escape low hovering o’er the ground, 

Slie hides in tangled brake and slowly dies 
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To life and light once more the lady wakes. 

Her heart touched freshly with a gentler ruth ; 
All scenes of slaughter henceforth she forsakes, 

For this dread dream reveals a dreadful truth 

It merely shows the tortures now inflicted 
On birds, for gun-clubs of the lowei sort ; 

Thus, high and low, this custom stands convicted 
Of hideous cruelty for so-called “sport!” 

W A Gibbs 
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MEDICATED BATHS, AND HOW TO USE THEM. 

BY A FAMILY DbCTOR. 



NCE fairly and 

completely im- 
bued with the 
truth of any 

theory, there 
sc^s to be 
notning that a 
man will not do 
--TT" in order to im- 

press that truth 

upon others, and 
- this too with an 
^ object which is at 
times highly laud- 

■” able. When a sur- 
geon of one of Her 

Majesty’s ships of war 
stood upon the quarter- 
deck, and before the panic- 
stricken crew imbibed a 
portion of black vomit, to 
prove that the yellow fever 
then raging on board was not infectious nor con- 
tagious, and by that act restored confidence and 
saved the lives of the greater portion of the crew, 
the man proved himself to be a hero, and a lucky 
one toa Not so fortunate, however, was the physi- 
cian who, during the plague in London, inoculated 
himself with the virus — he died. 

A theorist of the right sort, Dr. Graham of the last 
century must have been. He flourished about a 
hundr^ years ago, and was a great believer in the 
efficacy of earth-baths for the cure of many disorders. 
He was assuredly most enthusiastic in his belief, and 
it is, I think, highly amusing to read of him exhibiting 
himself ** buried in earth with only his head, duly 
powdered, and pig-tail above ground, and beside 
him also buried his goddess of health, the future 
Lady Hamilton.” 

I do not suppose that any of my readers will care 
to Cry Dr. Graham’s peculiar style of bathing, nor the 
sand-bath either, which latter is much practised at the 
Mediterranean watering-places. But to such as con- 
template a journey in quest of health to the spas of 
Germany, I might as well mention that there is a 
kind of bath in vogue there, highly recommended by 
physicians for weakly patients with feeble circula- 
tioiiS; and such as suffer from languor and nervousness. 
It is ^lled the peat-bath. The peat which forms the 
principal ingredient of this by no means inviting- 
looking bath, is specially prepared for the purpose ; 
it has not only been impregnated with the mineral 
water of the district, but has been thoroughly 
exposed to the air all the winter, by which means 
the minerals have become oxidised. The pleasant 
sersations created by immersion for sonie little time 


in a bath of this kfnd, and the good that usually re- 
sults from a course of them, amply repay the patient 
for the pain and difficulty he may have at first ex- 
perienced, in making up his mind to adopt so curious 
a remedy. 

The peat-bath is one that might very easily 
adopted in our own country, and I have more than 
once heard well-known German physicians express 
some little surprise that it has not ^en so. The bath 
is made by mixing the peat in water of a tempera- 
ture of from 8o to loo degrees, and should be about 
the consistency of the thickest soup. It is not ordered 
to be taken every day at the spas, but alternately, 
day about, with the ordinary bath. I do not pre- 
tend to understand the real action or the physiological 
effect of the peat-bath on the system, but I have 
every reason to believe that it is of very great 
value in many chronic disorders, such as gout and 
rheumatism, and enlargement of the joints, as well as 
in congestion of the liver, with its many attendant 
evils. Even bathing the feet and legs in a warm bath 
of this kind before going to bed, will produce copious 
and soothing perspiration and induce sleep. Now if 
I deemed it impossible for any save those who travel 
abroad to be able to indulge in the peat-bath, I should 
do wrong even to mention it ; but the peat-earth can 
be imported, properly prepared, from the German 
watering-places, not perhaps without some little 
trouble or expense, but what is this compared to the 
recovery of the blessings of health or the alleviation of 
disease ? On the other hand, I see no reason to doubt 
that the peat-earths from our own bogs and moors 
may possess equal efficacy ; they are, at all events, 
worthy of a trial. 

At some places or " cures ” whey is used as a bat^ 
it is said to be very soothing to the nervous sys' 
and to the skin as well, and in painful neuralgia. 

Electrical baths are much used at the 
watering-places of even our own country, 
think they can do much harm, and it is jus* 
they may do good. 

A better bath in my opinion, and one nat* 
cated, is the tepid or warm salt-water ba^ 
at home in your own room, but away do' 
side in some place likely to suit the c 
at Folkestone, Worthing, Brighton, < 

The cases most likely to receive pei 
from these baths are those of debility of . 
muscular systems, debility from over-wc 
or from ennui or excess of any kind, as 
of dyspepsia, and chronic rheumatism 
many sea-side places you can get ticke 
of such baths. Well, about midda 
leisurely along the cliff or the bead 
bathing establishment, perhaps with a b 
paper in hand, pausing often to look arou 
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sea, or even sitting down at times, the better to enjoy,, 
the balmy he^th-giving breath of the ocean, for all 
hurry and excitement must be avoided. Arrived 
the bath-room, and the operation gone through, you 
dress leisurely and walk home again, and very Hluly 
. before you have arrived at yoto rooms, you will find 
you have sufficient appetite to enable you to do ample 
justice to a well-cooked early dinner. There must 
not be the slightest excess in eating, however, and if 
you feel inclined to sleep for half an hour afterwards, 
do so on the couch with some light covering over you. 
A four or six weeks* course of baths taken thus has 
often worked wonders, and restored to health and 
good spirits those who had been ailing, peevish and 
unhappy, for years. 

In many cases, such as those of general debility or 
chronic rheumatism, the salt-water bath may be used 
; with considerable advantage in one’s own room, with- 
I out going from home or to the seaside. Bay salt is 
^ sold very cheaply by all grocers, and it is easily used, 
y If the patient feels strong enough to use a cold bath 
I before breakfast, he can add the salt to the water on 
> the previous evening, in the proportion of a quarter of 
^ a pound to two gallons ; it will be quite dissolved 
I before morning. It is used as a sponge bath, and it 
t' would be as well if the body were first lathered over 
I with warm water and some mild non-perfumed soap ; 
f plenty of rubbing with coarse towels after the bath 
^ aids the good effects of it. If, however, the cold bath 
is not advisable, the salt may be added to tepid water 
and the body well sponged therewith. I happen to 
know that many of my readers would use the bath 
every morning except for two reasons. First, they feel 
toe delicate to use a cold bath ; and, secondly, they 
they have not the convenience to obtain a tepid one. 
Well, if a person gets up to begin the duties of the day 
at — we will say — seven o’clock, and the water in the 
l^itchen boiler is hardly hot, the latter difficulty would 
^.an insurmountable one— so far, at least, as morning 
iconcemed ; but, on the other hand, few are so 
mgely positioned as to be unable to get a bath at 
m other period of the day. Let the time it is taken 
TOut three hours after a meal, and safety is insured. 
Itoost every town of any importance there are 
1 baths, and I would like to see them more 
Inted than they are. The drawback is that 
too expensive for constant use ; I trust 
■long to see bath-rooms established on the 
Ltive principle. They could be got up so 
they might be salt water or fresh, 
^ or hot, according to taste ; or the tepid 
Mmight be used, followed by the cold 
tepid bath followed by a cold shower, 
neap, soap is cheap, and bathers could 
B towels. In the heating of the water, 
lell me, the expense would lie. Probably, 
ft pardoned for saying that it ought to do 
ft kind I grant you that it costs money to 
gallons of water, but who would want 
for a morning tmb ? No : a bucketful of 
ft or warm, is all that is needed, and that 
I to cost more than the fraction of a penny. 


If cheap t^aths were to be established in the various 
cities and towns of the United Kingdom, they would, 1 
doubt not, be duly appreciated by the public ; and they 
would, I feel fully con^ced, exert an influence for 
good on the national health. 

While taking a course of baths in one’s own room for 
the restoration of health and the buying up of the 
system, in whatever way such baths may be medicated, 
it will be always as well toi^ttend '^: ^ state of the 
digestive organs, and the general state qf^ the c^ti- 
tution. Attention ought to be paid to., the general 
principles of hygiene as regards diet, ahj^^aod deercise. 
A suitabl^' aperient should be taken occasionally, a 
pill that will not weaken the system too much.. . This 
a patient can generally choose for himsetf. A tonic 
should likewise be taken ; if it is to improve' tlie 
digestion, it ought to be composed of some the 
vegetable bitters, as gentian, calumba, chainoinfle» 
or quassia, in combination with a minend acid^ i^ither 
hydrochloric, nitric, or phosphoric. This any chemist 
can prepare. If a muscular tonic is nced^ “sufall 
doses of the tincture of nux vomica (frpm five to "ten 
drops) three times a day, in a little water, wfll ol^en do 
a great deal of good. If the nerves need toning, then 
we have an excellent remedy in the superphosphate of 
iron, or in iron in combination with quinine. 

Delicate ladies and children often derive a large 
amount of benefit from the use of the iron bath, or 
steel bath, as it is often called. I do not imagine for 
a single moment that the iron is absorbed into the 
blood ; it is more likely that it acts by stimulating and 
bracing the nerves of the skin. Be this as it may, 
the steel bath undoubtedly increases the appetite and 
strengthens the system. The sulphate of iron may be 
used in the proportion of a quarter of an ounce to two 
gallons of water, tepid or cold, as a morning sponge 
bath. 

After using this bath, or indeed any medicated 
morning bath, and well rubbing the body with the 
roughened towel, the patient should dress at once, 
not necessarily in a hurried manner, only he should 
keep moving and neither sit nor lie down again. . Let 
him get out of doors soon thereafter, and l^ye a 
breath or two of the fresh air and a turn up and 
down the garden before breakfast ; but^a walk of any 
length in the morning on an empty £tomach is to be 
deprecated, except in t^.e case of the young and robust, 
and even they ought, l^fore going Out after tlie bath, 
to eat a morsel of biscuit or swallow half a glass of 
pure milk. 

A mildly alkaline bath for morning use is often to 
be recommended to people who are of the lithic or 
gouty diathesis, or subject to attacks of chronic rheu- 
matism. It may be composed of two .ounces of 
carbonate of soda mixed ^ t.'^lhree gallons, of tepid 
water ; this bath has a softenlx^j^ influence On thq skin 
and is also very cleansing. It might' be used alter- 
nately with a saline bath. 

I have before recommended those people wko are 
wise enough to appreciate the benefits derivable, from 
the constant use of the bath, to invest in a small ther- 
mometer, to enable them to regulate the temperature of 
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the water. What is called the cold bath r^inges from 
freezing point or a little over up to 65 deg., over that 
and up to 80 deg. would be a cool or temperate bath, 85 
deg. would be tepid, 95 deg. warm, and about 100 deg. 
a hot bath. 

I may here mention, parenthetically, that peat-water 
has been tried as a bath— temperature about 85 deg. ; 
it is simply the brown* stagnant water of our moors 
and mosses. t 

Of the pine balsam bath I cannot speak from 
personal observation, but I have it on ver>' good 
authority that it is very soothing and beneficial in 
cases of chronic rheumatism, as well as in cases of 
excitable nervousness. The balsam is distilled from 
the tender green leaves of the pines, and the distillation 
is added to the warm bath, the quantity being in- 
creased daily. I do not need methinks to apologise 
for mentioning either of these baths, knowing from 
experience that long-suffering invalids are always glad 
to hear of anything that is even likely to do good, if 
they are at the same time assured that the remedy 
recommended cannot do harm. 

People with tender skins often suffer, especially 
during the warm months of summer, with irritating 
rashes on the skin, akin to the prickly heat of tropical 
countries ; the shoulders and arms are very commonly 
the seat of the annoyance. The starch-bath will be 
very soothing in such cases : to a couple of pailfuls of 
tepid water add about two ounces of powdered starch, 
previously well mixed with boiling water. The skin 
should be dried with a soft towel) and during the time 
the irritation continues, care should be taken to avoid 
all excess in eating or drinking, to wear the lightest 
of clothing consistent with warmth and comfort, to 
avoid exercise in the heat of the day, or anything likely 
to bring out perspiration, such as the drinking of hot 


tea or coffee ; an occasional matutinal aperient will 
also do good. 

The mustard foot-bath is supposed to be somethingf 
that everybody knows all about, but why is it not more 
commonly used then ? A bucketful of hot water is 
all that yoju want for a’foot-bath, and into this is thrown 
‘ a couple of ounces of the best mustard. It is then 
ready, and it is to be hoped that the patient who has 
taken it is also ready to jump into bed immediately 
after it. It is useful in cases of incipient colds, or 
headache, or sleeplessness from congestion of the 
head, or generally when one does not feel particularly 
well and would like a good night’s rest. But let me 
warn you against the habit of taking what is called 
a “nightcap,’’ after the mustard foot-bath, if you 
would not have the former counteract the effeots of 
the latter. 

When the skin is hot, and the patient fevered and 
weak, sponging the face, arms, legs, or chest with 
water in which vinegar has been mixed in the pro- 
portion of— vinegar, one part — water, five, is often 
extremely refreshing and grateful to tl\p feelings. 
Bathing the hands, arms, and face alone will do good 
in many cases. People need not be afraid of this 
simple bath. 1 may add that toilet vinegar is better 
than that in common use. 

As a morning tonic bath for children or weakly 
people generally, the oak-bark bath may be tried, with 
hopes of good results. The very name of this bath 
is a recommendation in itself. If you wish to try it, 
prepare the decoction the night before, so that you 
may add it to the bath in the morning. Add then a 
pound of bruised oak-bark to a quart of cold water 
and boil for half an hour. Supposing that your 
morning tub contains two gallons of tepid water, this 
quantity of decoction will do for two baths. 


IN THE GLASS. 


H E village of 
Slapton was as 
quiet a village as 
can be. There 
were few houses in 
it ; and the con- 
gregation that 
gathered every 
Sunday at the 
parish church 
came "chiefly from 
the farms that 
were scattered 
broad-cast over 
the surrounding 
country. The 
vicar was the Rev. 
Herbert Gardner, and he was the happy father of 
some half a dozen children, the eldest of whom, 
Ma{tie, was a charming girl of twenty. There was 


little society in the village, and Mattie’s chief id eas of 
the world at large were drawn from the occassional 
visits she made to a relative who lived in the neigh- 
bouring county town. Still, though she was homely 
and unsophisticated, there was none of that affected 
simplicity you so often see in girls. She was a frank, 
fearless, outspoken girl, full of life and spirits, and 
never so happy as when rambling abor.t the old 
Vicarage garden, picking basketfuls of ro ses for. some 
sick boy or girl, and carrying with them : sunshine into 
some darkened home. And in such wor' ks of real loVe 
and charity the last few years of her life had been 
mainly spent. Her father called her ‘‘‘his curate” — 
and as the living was a small one, she was the only 
curate he had. Mattie had been frefJ as yet from 
“heart disease,” though a neighbourin g , squire’s son 
had made several awkward attempts at love-making ; 
and though Mattie qui^e recognised the' bompliment 
he paid her, she never for a moment regar ded, him in 
any other light than as a friend, and remaii led herself 
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perfectly heart-whole. This had happened when she 
was eighteen, and time had gone on smoothly enough, 
and at twenty ^he was still happy in her uneventful 
lot. 

But the smooth run of life’s wheels was interrupted 
at last, and th^ wheels were jolted out of their usual 
track ; for about this time there came to the village a 
young suigeon who was looking out for a good opening 
for practice, and had determined to settle down here. 
As a matter of course, he and Mattie often met in the 


fever. They are very poor, and any help you could 
give them ^puld be of more use than medicine.” 

“Papa is from home,*^ she said, “and will not re- 
turn till to-morrow. But I will take them some beef- 
tea and port, if you think that would be good for 
him." 

“Nothing could be better," said tHe doctor. “But 
you must not go there yourself for fear of infection. 
I am going past the house, and will take them myself, 
if you will give them to me." 



houses of the voor, and although not a word of love 
passed, betV(eeM them, people began to associate their 
namei» cogetherM and to speak of what might happen 
as a certainty. 1 

One day whew Mattie was, as usual, amongst her 
roses, a servant came to say that Dr. Robertson had 
asked for her gather, and, as he was from home, for 
her. When sl&e entered the room with her basket of 
roses on her fiann, the doctor might well be excused 
if he Wciudei&d which was fairer— -the rose in the 
baskOti'or^theV rose with the basket. If such thoughts 
passeCtKiM'Jgh his mind he quickly put them aside, 
for he came to ask* Mr. Gardner if he would 

step down^to old Silas Jones, who is very iU with 


“No, thank you, doctor,” said Miss Mattie. “I 
never shirk my duty nor delegate it to others, so I will 
take them myself.” 

“ Anyway, let me walk with you, if you are going 
now, and we can talk about the case as we go.’* 

In a few minutes the beef-tea and the wine were 
ready, and Mattie sallied forth with the doctor. And 
this was the way they talked about the case • 

“ It’s a beautiful day, isn’t it ? " 

“ Glorious,” said Mattie. 

“ What has become of you in the evenings lately ? 
I used to see you frequently, but now you are never to 
be seen.” 

“Minnie has not been well lately, so 1 have stayed 
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at home on her account. It is pleasant to know that 
some one misses me/’ she said, laughing. 

I miss you a great deal, Miss Mattie— almost as 
much, if not quite as much, as your own people do. 
This is Jones’s cottage : so now let me take the 
things in.” 

“ No, indeed ; I shall go in myself,” said Mattie. 

" No, decidedly no,” said the doctor. It can never 
be your duty to rush into uncalled-for danger. 1 am 
obliged lo see these people, so let me take the basket in.’* 

From that day it began to dawn on Mattie’s heart 
that there was one man who missed her when she was 
absent, and who tried to keep her out of danger. And 
little by little this thought grew bigger and took more 
root, until there came a sort of echo to it, which said, 
I miss him, too. I wish he had not to risk his life 
by going to see fever cases.” And from that day there 
was less cordial friendship, and there was more shy 
reserve imher intercourse with the doctor. And some- 
times Dr. Robertson did not know what to make of it, 
and one evening he said — 

What have I done to vex you, Miss Mattie 

To which she replied, “ Vex me ! Why, nothing, of 
course. Whatever made you think you had ? ” 

“My own stupidity, I suppose,” replied he. “1 
should be very sorry to vex you, Miss Mattie.” 

“ Then don’t talk about it, else you will,” she said. 

“ What a lovely rose that is 1 Would you mind giving 
it me to show me you are not vexed ? ” said the doctor. 

“There arc plenty on that bush,” she answered. 
“You ^atake as many as you like.” 

“But won’t you give me that one.^ I am going 
away for a fortnight, and it will be a keepsake— if you 
will give it to me. Do, please.” 

“ If you really want it, you shall have it,” she said, as 
she took it out of her bosom and gave it to him. 

And he, as he pinned it in his coat, said, “ It will 
remind me of a rose even fairer than itself.” 

“ For shame, doctor ! ” said Miss Mattie. “ 1 will 
not stop to hear such gross flattery ; ” and away she 
ran towards the house. 

“ Shake hands first,” he cried. “ I am going to- 
morrow, early. One may get smashed up on the 
journey, so I should like to part friends. It is a long 
way to Manchester.” 

She gave him her hand, saying, “Good-bye, Dr. 
Robertson ; I wish you a pleasant journey.” 

He had been gone about a week when, as Mattie was 
coming down the street (if street it could be called), the 
doctor's housekeeper was standing at the door with a 
paper in her hand. When Mattie drew near, the old 
woman cried out, “ Laws a mussy, Miss Mattie, but 
do’ee just read this paper. My owd eyes binna so 
good as they oncest was ; ” and the old lady held out 
a crumpled newspaper. 

And Mattie read : “ On the 34th inst., at the parish 
church, Manchester, James Robertson, M.D., only son 


of Peter Robertson, M.R.C.S. and L.S.A., of Man* 
Chester, to Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of the late Isaac 
Jefferson, of Bolton.” 

For a moment Mattie was speechless with mingled 
feelings. Then came the reflection that this garrulous 
old woman must not see her pain. And summon- 
ing up all her resolution, she said, “ If you write to 
him, wish him much happiness for me.’' 

In the solitude of her chamber, she looked into 
her heart, and learned her secret. This man, who 
was another’s husband, had made himself dearer 
to her than any one on earth could be ; and she had 
been mistaken in supposing that he cared for her. 
Oh, shame, shame, to love where she was not loved — 
to give ncr heart unasked ! Still, she had never told 
her love— the secret was her own, and she could 
keep it inviolate, and meet him on his return without 
flinching. And although she had no power to put 
him out of her heart, she could and would prevent 
her mind from dwelling upon him. 

One morning she heard that the doctor had come 
home. She was standing amongst her roses with a 
very sad heart, when she saw Dr. Robertson passing 
up the road with a lady. He lifted his hat to her, and 
she tried to return his salutation as she would that 
of any other friend, but somehow the warm blood 
came to her cnceks, and it was but a stiff and un- 
friendly little bow that she gave him. And while she 
stood thinking of it all, and wondering why she should 
bo so unhappy, she heard footsteps behind her on the 
gravel walk, and turning, saw Dr. Robertson advanc- 
ing eagerly to greet her. Again the crimson tide 
flooded her face, making her look very lovely in her 
confusion. But she managed to stammer out somc- 
laing about “glad to see you,” when the doctor broke 
m with, “ Not half so glad as I am to see you. 1 have 
been to a wedding since I left Slapton, and enjoyed 
my holiday immensely.” 

“ Yes, 1 know,” she said ; “ I saw your wife walking 
with you this morning.” 

“ Did you, indeed?” he said, while a smile of quiet 
joy lit up his face. “And where were you looking 
when you saw her— in the glass ?” 

She looked up at him quickly, then her 63^8 dropped 
before the expression of his, and again Jthe tell*tale 
blush overspread face and neck. 

“ Where did you sec my wife, Mattie i*’ 

“In the road,” said Mattie. 

“ No, that was my sister,” he repliedi. 

“ In the newspaper,” she urged. 

“ That was my cousin,” he explained. “ Come here. 
Did you look in the glass this momimg?” 

“Yes,” whispered Mattie. 

“Then that’s where you saw my \Yife— if you saw 
her anywhere.” 

And, of course, that settled it ; and you all know 
what happened as well as I can tell you. 

J. H. 
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GARDENING IN MAY. 



^H£ month of 
May has come 
round once 
again, and we hat! 
its arrival with all 
the welcome that 
those who are lovers 
of the garden ^tre 
able to give. And yet 
we always look upon it 
somewhat askance ; for 
wc feci obliged to call 
it the “gay deceiver'* 
of the twelve months. 
“ Gay ** indeed it is, for 
the great bursting mass of 
pale green foliage that every- 
where ir^^ets the eye is an 
immense relief after the weari- 
some gaze at the dark, gaunt, 
naked, and apparently lifeless 
boughs, that seemed almost 
to tell us that they had been 
finally and for ever deprived 
of re-animation, after the 
desperate and protracted struggle they had been 
carrying on with the winter frosts and snow. Our 
apple and peat -trees, loo, that are barely out of 
blossom; our plums and ..herries, musical with the 
ceaseless hum of their buiy occupants the bee? ; our 
trawberry-beds, all bridal in their white and green, 
not to speak of the irrepressible bird-chorus that is 
going on day and night, all unite in adding brilliancy 
and effect to the gayness of the scene around. And 
yet with it all May is the “ deceiver : ” for 1. v often 
when the May pageant is at its brightest the east wind 
blast hurries away half our hopes for the coming 
summer at one fell swoop ! But our work this month, 
as it always is as soon certainly as we have left Feb- 
ruary behind us, is simply overwhelming. Let us see 
then what is most deserving, or what first of all claims 
our attention, paying always our chief attention to 
those branches of horticulture in which we think we 
iled at this time last year. 

'pd as we spoke last month a good deal about the 
and method of grafting, it may be as well if 
a stroll round the fruit-garden to see how our 
ifts are getting on, and then to give a few 
)ecting their future management. Examine 
!then, carefully, and remove all growths from 
-just in the same way, in fact; as we remove 
pur rose stocks — ^and rub off all those young- 
ured pink shoots that persist in making 
since so often along the stock below our 
Ithen, again, the clay or grafting-wax that 
^our graft, should we find it falling off or 
I of cracking and crumbling away, must 
But yet if, on careful observation, we 
union between the stock and the graft 


is thoroughly established, we need not perhaps be 
very anxious about rene^ng the clay. , Avoid too 
much handling and pulling about your young grafts. 
At most their junction with the stock is of recent date, 
and it cannot under anycircumstanLCes.be of any great 
strength, so do not let curiosity or anxiety tempt you to 
the incessant test of impatient fingering. Or it may 
be— and this is still more likely in the weather ex- 
posure — that the bass matting has become rotten or 
broken. Do not remove it, but simply tie a fresh piece 
over the decayed matting. But take particular care 
about those suckers from the root of your stock, as well 
as about those little shoots along the stock itself of which 
we have just spoken. Roses, indeed — for although we 
are in the fruit-garden these remarks apply equally to 
I them — have been known to fail entirely from n^lect 
during this growing month to remove ther^^Asuckers. 

I This applies more particularly to grafts or budded 
stocks made last season or early in this. The youn'g 
stock is full of energy and vitality, so that a sucker of 
two or three days* vigorous growth has the |>ower com- 
pletely to endanger the very existence of your young 
bud or graft even where a decided and thorough junc- 
tion has been effected, since it has been suddenly 
deprived of all nourishment. Like the roses, too. 
most grafts require the support of a good strong stake. 

From the wall-fruit-trees, also, rub off or remove 
carefully with the knife any young shoots and buds 
which by their growth and situation you see at once 
will be useless to you ; those shoots, in fact, which 
seem determined to grow perpendicularly, as it were, 
from the wall, and which it is therefore impossible for 
you to utilise. Or even where the shoots arc striking out 
in a proper situation, if they arc more numerous than 
you want, remove the weakest or most worthless of 
them. Nothing looks so well on the wall as a well- 
trained tree ; nothing so unsightly as a carelessly 
grown and neglected one. Indeed, perhaps our general 
advice for the whole garden routine this month is this : 
Restrain and keep back the ardent oveigrowth. The 
principle holds true in nearly every phase of life, 
animal as well as vegetable, with horses and puppies, 
and children as well. “ That boy has got beyond all 
control ; •’* “ you have let him run wild,** &c.— how often 
do we hear this unhappy nursery reproach 1 ^ And so 
it is in the garden. There are those strawberries, for 
example. If those long, green, young walking«>stick8, 
which make our strawberry plants very much resemble 
a vegetable daddy-long-legs, if those long shoots, 
commonly called “runners,” are not carefully re- 
moved, your fruit will by-and-by be poof, and thin. 
Much of it will fail altogether, for the blossom as it 
fades will “go blind,’* as gardeners say, and much 
of your past toil and care will prove of no avaiL Our 
grape-vines, again, afford us perhaps the most pointed 
illustration of the importance of what we have been 
saying relative to the removal and check of overgrowth 
that it is possible to imagine. Their growth this 
month in eur little greenhouse is simply marvellous. 
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Each morning that you look round you will find some 
change. Leave home if only for a week during this 
month, and you will then discover the enormous 
growth of the vines upon your return. Young shoots 
keep making their appearance endlessly : pinch off all 
that you do not intend to perfect themselves. Never 
allow three or four bunches of grapes to start in imme- 
diate proximity to one another. When your vine is in 
flower keep your house shut more frequently. Of 
course, some air must be admitted during the best of 
the day. Your vine, loo, you will always find brittle, . 
so in the opening and shutting of your lights use 
considerable care. 

In your manipula- 
tion of the vine, 
too, and in the re- 
moval of shoots, be careful not to knock or break 
off young surrounding branches and shoots with 
your awkward elbow-ends. All this may sound 
very homely and very commonplace, but it is 
nevertheless very practical ; for who has not ex- 
perienced mishaps of this kind when clambering 
up the greenhouse stand, by bringing the hat, or 
' the skull, or some part of the human frame into 
provoking collision with the vine, or by sending 
some unhappy flower-pot on the top row bowling 
violently down among its fellows, and acting like 
a yciy death-dealing bombshell among the ranks 
of our floral display ? These observations, how- 
ever, are certainly revealing our poverty, for they 
are a proof that we are attempting the growth 
of grapes and flowers under the same glass 
canopy. It can be done, but, of course, neither 
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hive of he^s so cheap ; but I |ound that this was not 
agreed to by all, for one man employed about the 
premises looked very grave and shook his head. On 
my asking him what was the matter, he told me in a 
solemn tone that people did say that if a swarm of 
bees came to a house, and were not claimed by their 
owner, there would be a death in the femily within the 
^ear. As it turned out, was a death in my* 
house, though not in my father^s, about seven montns 
afterwards, and I have no doubt but that this was 
taken as a fulfilment of the portent.” 

In the ‘‘Report of the Devonshire Association” 
(187^ viii. 51) the following anecdote is related as 
having happened in the neighbourhood of North 
Bovey ; — 

“ ‘ All of ^em dead, sir — all the thirteen. What a 
pity it is ! ’ 

« ‘ What’s a pity, Mrs. ? Who’s dead ? ’ 

“‘The bee^, to be sure, sir. Mrs. Blank, when she 
buried her husband, forgot to give the bees a bit of 
mourning,^ and now, sir, all the bees be dead, though 
the hives be pretty nigh full of honey. What a pity 
'tis folks will be so forgetful ! ’ 

« Mrs. continued to explain that whenever the ] 

owner or part-owner of a hive died, it was requisite 
to place little bits of black stufif on the hive ; other- 
wise the bees would follow the example of their 
owner. 

« Mrs. — ’s husband, who listened while this scrap 
of folk-lore was being* communicated by his wife, now 
alJdcd — 

“ ‘ My wife, sir, be always talking a lot of nonsense, 
sir ; but this about the bees is true, for I’ve see’d it 
myself.* ” 

This custom of putting the hives in mourning is 
very common, and is strictly adhered to, from an 
apprehension of its omission being attended with fatal 
consequences. At Cherry- Burton, on a death in the 
family, a scarf of black crape is applied to each hive 
on the occasion of the funeral, and pounded funeral 
biscuit soaked in wine is placed at the entrance to 
the hive. 

“A neighbour of mine,” says a writer, “bought a 
hive of bees at an auction of the goods of a farmer 
who had recently died. The bees seemed very sickly, 
'' Ntiot likely to thrive, when my neighbour’s servant 
'^ht him that they had never been put in mou^n- 
<*ir late master. On this he got a piece of 
^ied it to a stick, which he fastened to 
er this the bees recovered, and when I 
jy were in a very flourishing state— a 
was unhesitatingly attributed to their 
mt in mourning.” 

superstitious custom formerly prevailed 
^ of turning round the bee-hives that 
he deceased— if he had' any— at the 
orpse was carried out of tlie house. 
), at the funeral of a rich old farmer, 
nstance occurred. Just as the corpse 
the hearse, apd the visitors (a large 
arranged in order for the procession 
, a person called out, “Turn the 


bees I ” A servant who bad no knowledge of such 
a custom, instead of turning the hives round, lifted 
them up, and then laid them down on their sides. 
The bees, thus suddenly invaded, instantly attacked 
and fastened oi the visitors. It was in vain they 
tried to escape, for the bees precipitatdy followed, 
and left their stings as marks of theirjndignation. A 
general confusion took place, and it was some time 
before the friends of the deceased could be rallied 
together to proceed to the interment. 

Another writer says an old blacksmith in Cheshire 
lamented to him the ill-success that had attended his 
bee-keeping ever since the death of his wife, which 
he attributed to his having neglected to turn the 
hives round when that event happened 1 
In Germany the same superstitious fancies prevail, 
for not only is the sad message given to every bee-hive 
in the garden and every beast in the stall, but everv 
sack of corn must be touched and everything in the 
house shaken, that they may know the master is 
gone. 

Again, in some localities bees arc invited to fune- 
rals, and a formal invitation is even sent to them. 
At Bradfleld, a primitive little village on the edge of 
the moors, in the parish of Ecclesfield, this custom 
has been kept up from time immemorial. Among 
othei^ superstitions relating to a sympathy between 
bees and their owners, there is a popular belief in 
Cumberland that when the former die their owner 
will soon do likewise. There is also a vulgar notion 
that when bees remove or go away from their hives, 
the owner of them will soon die. In Northamp- 
tonshire the entrance of the wild or humble bee into 
a house is deemed a certain sign of death ; and a 
Welsh belief informs us that a short time previous to 
the death of the owner of bees, the bees themselveo 
will die without any apparent cause. 

Death, however, is not the only event in human 
life communicated to bees — that more joyous one, 
marriage, being also announced to ^em. Thus, in 
many country places it is said that not only do bees 
expect to be informed of every wedding, but to have 
their hives decorated with a wedding-festoon. In 
Lincolnshire it is even customary to present a piece 
of wedding-cake to the bees, for fear of their becoming 
irate and stinging every one within their reach. The 
same practice exists on the Continent ; and in Lower 
Brittany, whenever a marriage takes place, the bee- 
hives are adorned with a piece of red cloth. It is 
believed that if the bees are not allowed to partici- 
pate in the feelings of the family on such an occa- 
sion, they will take offence and desert the place. 

There is, too, a great deal of weather-lore asso- 
ciated with bees. Thus, when many enter a hive 
and none leave it, rain is at hand. Hence the 
rhyme : — 

" If bee:, stay at home, 

Kaiii will soon come ; 

If they fly away, 

^ Fine will be the day.’* 

Nothing, it has been remarked,- can be more melan- 
choly than the appearance of bees in wet weather* 
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Some come to the mouth of the hive, as if to view 
the passing clouds ; and others, who are tempted 
to quit the hive, return to it with great difficulty. A 
sunshiny day in May is their delight, and it is then 
that bees seem most active on the wing. Wiisford, 
his “Nature’s Secrets,” tells us:— “Bees in fair 
weather, not wandering far from their hives, presage 
the approach of some stormy weather.” There is 
an old proverb which says, “ A bee was never caught 
in a shower.” 

In the north of England the peasantry have an 
idea that the bees commemorate the Nativity by 
making a humming noise on Christmas Eve. Mr. 
Henderson, alluding to this superstition, writes : — 
A man of the name of Murray died about the age 
of ninety, in the parish of Earsdon, Northumberland. 
He said that on Christmas Eve the bees assemble 
and hum a Christmas hymn, and that his mother had 
distinctly heard them do this on one occasion when 
she had gone out to listen for her husband’s return.” 
In Cornwall, it is said that to remove bees on any 
day but Good Friday would most certainly insure 
their death. 

There are countless other items of folk-lore con- 
nected with bees, to which we can only briefly allude. 
Thus, for instance, they arc said to love children, 
and to show their affection by not stinging them. 
When they make their nest on the roof of a house, it 
is a common notion that none of the girls within it 
will marry. When bees sting, it is by many regarded 
as a sign of bad luck, and is supposed to indicate 
crosses and difficulties. In Lancashire, dreaming of 
bees is counted fortunate : — 

“ Happy the man who, dreaming, sees 
Ttie little humble busy bees 
Fly humming round their hive." 

T. F. Thiselton Dvcr. 
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THE TROUBLE 

a Antiur of **4^ AirtM.ahd «ii* 



;kr T»e mtKOMt^ 

iT’ «W’iiwiuit* 
$Rid NliUi 
when I had 
succeeded in 
soothing her a 
little. “Oh, 
yes ; it was 
awful ! If It 
had not been 
for Horace, I 
should not be 
here to-night; 
but he killed 
the savage 
dog that was 
springing 
upon me, and 
he spoke and 
then the men 

slunk away. But it was dreadful to meet their looks ! 
What have I done that they should hate me so ? ” 

1 ansMrered that they were ignorant and suspicious. 
I could not help saying also, for 1 was annoyed with her 
for giving us all so much trouble and vexation, that it 
was partly her own fault ; she had received sufficient 
warning. “ Papa begged you not to go to the Old 
House, Nina,” I said. “You should either have 
obeyed him or have given him a reason for your dis- 
obedience.” 

She answered in a voice so low and heait-brokcn 
that 1 felt sorry for having reproached her. “If you 
only knew how hard it is, Mary, you would not blame 
me : you would be sorry. It is just like a heavy bur- 
den ; sometimes 1 feel as if 1 could bear it no longer ; 
sometimes I wish for anything to happen — ^anything — 
that would change this dreadful state of things. It 
has been in my heart a hundred times to go to Uncle 
Richard and tell him everything. For 1 love him, 1 
tn^st him-— and it would be such a relief! ” 

^She.^lW like one choking for air. She was in- 
tensely excited. She walked to and fro in the room, 
Sing and throwing her arms about. “And I 
she said— “ I may not.” 
diy, Nina, why?” I pleaded, 
d out, “For pity’s sake do not tempt 

^nt again for a few moments, then she 
, and her voice, which excitement had 
iped to the low, spiritless moan of one 
surreodenng hope. “ I love you all, 
:eived me as a sister into your home^ 
pp^ home. You received me, and I 
'es. I make you unhappy. Oh, yes, I 
I thmk of it» it enters into me 
iht there is something that should be 
m friends or a hapnYhome. or even 





theft f&tir 

worse to ihe than 
She spete slowly ; her tyei'^ 
if she saw before her a'pictofe'c 
her imnd was wandering, and I wonfd i 

the inquiry that trembled on my lip9|"|ei\., ^ 

disturb her tram of thought, and)(thifha^ 
hdence which seemed impending. a A a 

But, to my great disappointment, Sng lliiehl V, 
denly on another tack. “ Mary,” she" 
know what it is to see the picture of thef^ 
you — days upon days— days upon days— ripHh 
but sadness to relieve them—to see it, 
forward to meet it resolutely, because it 
No ; of course you do not I am ^h$ttrdy#ai|p(||K 
your duties are happy.” 

The tears filled my eyes and rolled down my 
while she rambled on m the same tone, ag oit lOfemir 
that had scarcely the spirit to utter its modd. 
is an old parable somewhere of a sparrow flying 
through a lighted hall, out of the darkness and into 
the darkness. 1 feel like that sparrow to-night ; and 
this is the lighted hall.” She Iboked idl round her 
wistfully. There was so pathetic a sadness in her 
face that F could not speak. “ Why are ]^ou crying, 
Mary?” she said, and after that she complained of 
her eyes being heavy, and said she would like to rest 
So I helped her to bed, and sat near her for tko 
principal part of the night. Even when at last sho 
seemed quietly asleep, I would not leave ber rootnu 
After what had passed I was afraid to lose her 
my sight, and I lay down, half undressed, on the 
in her room. I tried to persuade her to keep 
on the following day, for she looked fragile 
the fright had evidently told upon her; 
hunted look m her face, which alamfcd lieftv 

eyes were encircled with heavy rings, 
afraid that the painful occurrence of thp^ 
night might have already reached my 
1 feared the effect upon Nina of any dii 
But since she insisted upon joining Os, I 
precede her, and let my father and bfottagp-'l 
incidentally, that she was not very well. 

My announcement was met with con< 

My dear father urged me to send for a 
Henry and James attributed the indisj 
exposure on the night of the storm. 1 
freely, for it seemed certain that the" 
evening before were not yet known. ' 

Nothing out of the ordinary coutse of 
pened at breakfast. Even James--»9trticl 
by Nina’s appearance— was more 
dictatorial than usual But the evifi 
certain, was only put off, and more^j 
tongue can tell did I long throuj " ^ 
that heaty day for my brother 
old music-master. The weather 
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a repetition of the afternoon before the storm. Nina 
and I passed it together. If 1 knew she was out of my 
sight for a moment 1 felt, uneasy, and she waamuch 
more tolerant than usual of the watchfulness iraich I 
was too anxious to hide. Indeed, there was something 
in her manner that day which oppressed me. The pain 
that haunta last times and parting hours I read, or 
fancied 1 read, in the look, full of speechless tenderness, 
which now' and then I caught fixed on my face ; there 
was also a subdued sadness in her voice, and a gentle 
submissiveness in all her actions. She forgot every* 
tiling at times, and seemed to be moving about 
mechanically, like one in a dream. As I watched her 
at such moments, an awful fear arose within me. 
What if my darling were not in her right mind? 
What' if she was .acting under the compelling .power 
of an overmastering illusion ? Stranger things had 
happened. But it would be terrible— terrible— to lose 
her in this way. 

My fear did not last long. It was very soon evident 
to me that a reality, and no illusion, had been the cause 
of Nina’s strange conduct. 

While we sat in the summer-house that afternoon — 
it was Friday, I remember, the evening for service at 
the church— James passed us. He was walking with 
a rapid stride, and passion had darkened his face. I 
would not stir, but I took Nina’s hand in mine 
and held it tightly. Wc heard James ask the 
gardener, whom he met in the avenue, if the young 
ladies were indoors or in the garden. He was directed 
to the summer-house, and presently, with no smile on 
his face, he stood in«thc entrance. 

He spoke quietly, but I could see he was under the 
influence of strong self-restraint. Will you come in, 
both of you ? ” he said. 

I asked if it vras time for my father’s tea. 

He repeated his request in 'he same tone. 1 do 
not like to be commanded by my elder brothers. 

I . said, We shall come in presently, at our own 
time ' and prevented Nina from rising. 

Then James's passion rose. “ You are acting 
absurdly,” he said, “ as you have acted from the begin- 
ning. So long as you can gratify your self-will and 
preserve your infatuation, it is nothing to you. I 
suppose ihax the whole village is up in arms, and that 
our names are bandied about from mouth to mouth. 
It is. nothing to you that our father ” 

I interrupted him. “James, you are unjust and 
crtieiL* I will go to our hither. Nina, darling, come 
with «ie. You are not afraid ? ’' 

No ; she was not at all afraid. Though pale, she 
was perfectly calm, and there was in her attitude a 
new and most touching dignity. Had James jiot 
allowed himself to be overcome by anger, he must 
have seen tliis. Our darling was no guilty being, 
shuddering before the horrors of discovery. She was 
.a noble woman; conscious of rectitude, who, knowing 
herself at the crisis of her fate, had mustered up all 
her force to meet wortliily whatever fate might have 
in store for her. 

James said, “ That is precisely what I wished. It is 
right that our father should know how his wishes 


have, been disobeyed, and how he has been deceived 
and slightad; all under the mask of affection.” 

^ James I ” I cried out indignantly. 

** It is true,” he answered. 

Nina white, still face, ai|d put her hand 

bn. his, ^Cousin James,” she said, *‘wait a 
little.” 

I do not wonder that he was silent. If ever a pure 
heart and a lovely soul looked out of a human face, it 
was at that moment. 

Henry joined us in the hall. He was as much taken 
aback as James had been by the story of the riot in 
the village, but, as his nature was, he took things far 
more quietly. “ I have spoken to my father,” he said ; 
“ he expects us.” 

I pleaded with them to wait till later. “ Papa has to 
conduct the service to-night,” I said ; “ this will make 
him unfit for work.” 

I saw in my dear Nina’s face that the thought of 
annoying him was torture to her. But, for fear they 
should misconstrue her, I would not let her speak. 

“You would like to wait till after dark, to have 
another disturbance in the village,” said James. 

“ Nina, dear,” I addressed her, “ promise that you 
will stay with me to-night.” 

“ I will promise nothing,” she answered. 

“ It will be the shortest plan to go to the study at 
once,” said Henry ; and presently we were all in my 
father’s little room, his keen eye — I never knew till 
then how keen and judicial it could be — looking from 
face to face. I think he saw what 1 had already seen, 
for when his eye rested upon Nina a deep tenderness 
succeeded the keen cxfircssion in his face. 

“ Sit down, dear child,” he said to her gently, and, 
putting his arm round me, he drew me to his side. 
“Now, my sons,” he went on, “tell me what has 
happened.” 

James gave an account of the scene of the preceding 
night. Several of the villagers, he asserted, had 
identified the ghostly visitor to the Old House with 
Nina ; it was given out that she was a witch, who could 
be in two or three places at the same time ; stories of 
the most absurd and sensational character were being 
spread abroad about the family ; if something were not 
done, and done promptly, the place would soon be too 
hot to hold us. To this Harry added a few weighty 
words. He said that people in their senses did not d 
without motive. Either their own cousin was irre^ 
sible — and, in that case, the sooner she was p» 
constraint of some kind the better — or els' 
some strong motive for her obstinacy, and 
us all in the dark. Appealing to her, 
to be perfectly frank with us. “Wr 
you well, Nina,” he said. “ It is l 
mistrust us.” 

“ Foolish I ” cried James, “ say ungra 
and you will be nearer the mark.” 

My father’s deep voice imposed silen 
to where Nina sat, pale and calm, with 
before him. » . 

“ Is it true, dear child ? ” ht smd. 
regarded my wish, or is this a fool 
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t>y superstitious people? Speak without fear. What- 
<?ver you say will be believed.’* 

She turned still paler, and her lips niovedi tilt' no 
5oundcame. , \ 

“Look up,” saidji^y father, very jgqiUys . " , ‘ . 

She raised her and 1 turned away groai&g. 
Were thei^,, eyes^^so weary and sad^so wild with 
the hunger ‘for rest — the very eyes of my cousin ? I 
whispered to my father to be tender with her. 

He repeated his question. “ Nina, my dear child, 
I must 'ask you. Tell me, is this that they say of 
you true ?” 

She aiaSwered very low, “Yes, Uncle Richard, it 
is true.” 

“You have been to the Old House constantly, in 
spite of what I said to you ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then you have a reason for going there ? ” 

“ I have a reason.” 

■“ Give me your reason, Nina.” 

“ I cannot.” 

“You hear!” said James. Henry began to use 
reasonable argument. “It is not possible,” he said, 
“ that you can preserve your secret long. It will be 
better for you to give it up at once.” 

She did not answer. She kept her eyes upon my 
father’s face, as if she were waiting for his sentence. 
He looked distressed and harassed. 

“ Leave your cousin to me,”, he said presently, and 
Henry and, James left the room. Wc three were alone 
together. 

My father held out both his hands. “ Now, my poor 

'M, what is it all about ? ” To my sorrow and indig- 
n she shrank back. He urged her in words so 
and powerful that they went to my very heart, 
' Continued mute and irresponsive. Meantime 
'ening was drawing on. I looked at the clock ; 
time my father should be on his way to the 

1 . 

lade one passionate appeal to Nina. For his 
I entreated her to yield. “ Don’t let him go 
sad and unhappy, Nina,” I said. “He loves 
Tell him the worst. He will not judge you 
iy.” 

It she continued to answer as before, “ I cannot, 

”as nearly lost in my anger. “But at 
cmain at home to-night ? ” I said. She 

)ii intend to do ? ” 
tion.” 

osed. “It will be better, perhaps, 
ur own room, Nina. Think, dear 
00 . Heaven, it may be, will send 
ion. To-morrow morning I will 

rather than vexed, sad rather 
atcly courtesy that was peculiar 
e door of his room, and as she 
him good night he kissed her 


3 ^ 

on the brow. It might have, t^n quite an ordinary 
occasion; To me he said, .mer' she had gone out, 
“Tatcb my advice, and leave your cousin to herself for 
a short time, Mary. Sec if she wants anything, later, 
and take it to her. 1 will look into &e thing farther 
to-morrow.” - ^ 

1 lingered, for my heart felt sore, and he spo^c a 
few kind, consolatory words. He told me that, in spite 
of everything, he believed in Nina still. There ; was 
some mistake, some mystery, but before another sun 
set it was his hope that the mistake ^vould recltfied 
and the mystery solved. In the meantime, I must bie 
courageous and confident. 

I tried to follow my father’s advice. I met ^ my 
brothers with a calm face at the dinner-table, .^bere 
our Nina was not, and I made an effort to taUc With 
them quietly on indifferent matters ; but it was ^relief 
after dinner to slip away and, believing it was^ how 
late enough, to stand at the door of Nina’s room and 
ask her to let me come in with her supper. 

To my sorrow no answer came. 1 tried the dqot : 
it was locked. 1 could hear her, I believed, moving 
about quickly, but no entreaties, no terms of warmest 
endearment, would induce her to come to the door 
and let me in. 

I went away sadly, and came again after an hour 
had gone by, but the result was the same. The 
movement had ceased now, and there was a stillness 
in the room that alarmed me ; but when I mentioned 
this to my brothers, they said that Nina had probably 
fallen asleep, and both of them hoped sincerely that 
sleep would bring her good counsel. 

I retired to my chamber that night and got up 
the next morning with the uncomfortable feelings of 
one over whom some evil of unknown magnitude is 
impending. 

And,- naturally,^ the morning brought surprises. I 
did not get up so early as usual. James was before 
me. When 1 went out into the garden he came to 
meet me. I was offended with him, and would have 
passed him by with a curt good morning, but he 
called out to me to stop. 

“ I have something for you,” he said. He put his 
hand in one of his pockets and drew out a key. “ You 
had belter sec how Nina is this morning. Here is 
the key of her room.” 

“The key of Nina’s room ?” 

“ Yes, the key of Nina’s room ; don’t ypu anderstand 
plain English ? I told you some lime ago that if she 
had a strong will, so had 1. I took my own means of 
keeping her quiet yesterday evening. What you 
staring .at, Mary ? Here, take the key — it vroti’t bite 
you.” 

“ You mean to tell me that you locked Nina into her 
room last night ! ” I cried. 

“That, and nothing else. It was immediately after 
she went up from the study. No doubt she thought 
our father did it.” 

My indignation found a voice at last, and I asked 
him how he dared to take such a responsibility upon 
himself. He laughed, and said he was ready to bear 
all the consequences of his action. Our father, he 
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protested^ was far too kind, and the little witch had 
fascfaiated him as she did everybody else, with the 
sole exception of himself Why,” he went on, “ even 
Henry, sensible and experienced as he is, begins to 
speak about being careful, and the lest.” 

I must not put down the bitter words with which I 
answered James. He would say, no doubt, that 1 
thoroughly lost my temper The real fact is, I was 
frijdlteAed and sick at heart I had before me, with 
the distinctness of an awful vision, the conception of 
my Nma^S state of mind when the key was turned 
upop her and she found herself a prisoner , for I 
knbw her as none of them did Her high spirit, her 
willBllness, her sensitive nature, her love of freedom, 
her taodency to rebel against an> thing like coercion, 
were all well known to me, who had been her friend 
and confidant. I had always said that where one 
loving word could control her a single tyrannical act 
wdflld drive her to desperation 

And the tyrannical act had been committed the 
higb-S]|^iritad girl had been braved What would the 
con$e<|iiences be? 

Whaa 1 had railed fruitlessly against James I ran 
up>8tairs, apd, with a hand that trembled, turned the 
koy in the lock of Nina’s door. I spoke before I 
opened the door. There came no sound from within. 
I stood for a few moments silent, then went in, and 
1 think I was scarcely surprised . 1 felt only a little 


more strange and hopeless than before ^ 
the room empty, the bed unslcpt in, and tn 
open 

CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

It was a little singular that while I was in th 
horror of this discovery, two letters — one for i 
and one for Nina, both addressed in a well-1 
handwriting — should be given to me 

bhall 1 take in Miss Nina’s ?” said the maid 
I was outside my cousin’s room, with my 
upon the door-latch, holding it closed. I a*' 
hastily — 

“ No , she IS not to be disturbed yet,’ 
my father was up 

The girl told me he had been in 
time I went to speak to him, and 
the seal of my letter If any one c 
and help at such a moment, it wot 
indeed his letter contained news 
would have transported me, for hi 
complishcd with a success that tra 
hopes Guided by M Duboi« 
acquaintance amongst musical 
ceeded m procuring some of tl 
his music Henry had used 
literary men, and the curiosity 
aroused. The season had ab 
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thing was going on m the world ; people were begiiv^ 
nmg to languish for novelty ; and titpon minds thus 
biassed the intimation made in several of the daily 
papers and weekly reviews that the new music, whose 
drst performance had been duly advertised, was of a 
peculiarly high character, and that the history of its 
composition was romantic, had special force. The 
English public are naturally sentimental. 

The fnmour whispered abroad of the dead composer 
who, fojT Jack of means, had never been able to make 
his voiqe heard, and of the young pupil who had given 
himself tb the task of vindicating hib talent, touched 
peopled 'hearts. Even before the music had been per- 
formed ^sany had made up their minds to find it 
wonderful Had there been twice the number of 
tickets/ Eugene wrote, they could have been sold with 
ease. Long before the doors of the great hall where 
the performance was to be given were opened, they 
were besieged by an eager throng It was truly a 
magnificent audience that waited with impatience for 
the first notes of the overture to sound. 

And there Vas no contretemps^ absolutely none. The 
•>iicc.css was prodigious. “ We pi opose,” wrote Eugene, 


^*to give another performance on Saturday, and I 
should like you^and Nina to be present on the occa- 
sion, if it will nbtjhe too much for. her ; however, this 
matter we can discuss later^fpr \ shall b^^ith you 
Portly Ate |eth^^ JwipteUeauaeJlrtAedyou 

to hear all this from me jwtw itin the paper. 

Watch Nina when she opens her tell me 

exactly how she looks. If we have mbre such 
nights as this, 1 shall have a comfbrti^^tlttl^ fortune 
to hand over to her.” 

So Eugene’s letter ran, and sad en5o|m ]t sounded 
outside Nina’s room. ] 

With a heavy heart I went to my fitthbr, and told 
him that Nina had gone. He seemed staggered. 

“I spoke to her kindly,” he said over and over 
again, as if he were seeking in his own conduct some 
reason for her rash step ; but when 1 told him what 
James had done, he shook his head. “Ah I then I 
understand. M y poor child has her mOthet^s spint in 
her.” 

Wc discussed what we should do. My lather pro- 
posed to send searchers in every directlQn 1 shrank 
1 from giving her flight publicity. I propdsOd to say 
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nothing to any one. If my father went one way, and 
1 another, we might find her. While we talked there 
came the sound of wheels outside. Could she have 
returned? 1 rushed to the window, to meet Miss 
Ashley’s cold smile and imperious beckoning gesture. 
I begged my father to refus^'to see her. He answered 
that he did not think wc could so treat a neighbour, 
and 'suggested that she might bring news about 
Nina. 

Meantime, James, who had let her in, was knock- 
ing at the study-door. 

‘‘ Miss Ashley, father, on important business.” 

Miss Ashley had scarcely waited to be announced. 
There she was behind him, all fluttering with excite- 
ment 

“ My poor friend I my poor friend I ” she cried 
out, exitending both hands to my father. “To lose 
them both in. this way ! Oh ! it is sad — sad ! But 
the daughter has not the same excuse as the mother. 
Look up, my dear friend. Have courage ! They say 
she is privately married.” 

1 cried out to her that she was killing my father. 
He bade me be silent, and, turning to her, asked in a 
strangely constrained voice if she had seen his niece, 
and where she was. 

Begging him again to be composed, Miss Ashley 
said that very early in the morning— ^t break of day — 
a servant of hers had seen Nina at the gate of the Old 
House. A man let her in, and, though the house had 
been very closely watched, neither had been seen to 
leave it. 

“ As it happens,” proceeded Miss Ashley, “ I have 
just had a key made to fit the gate of the Old House. 
So many ednous things have been going on there 
lately, and I, being the only neighbour and a lonely 
woman, thought it right to be on my guard. Only 
yesterday one of my people went through the place, 
but found nothing. They say you know the ins and 
outs of the place as no one else does. Had you not 
better come there with me at once ? ” 

Terribly pale, and haggard beyond power of ex- 
pression, was my dear father’s face, and my tears were 
falling so that I could scarcely speak or see. He put 
his hand on my arm. 

“ Mary, my dear,” he said, “ get ready to come with 
us. 'Miss Ashley, will you be kind enough to sit down 
in the drawing-room ? In five minutes’ time we will 
join you.’* . 

I knew how he would spend that flve minutes ; but 
with all my knowledge of his character, I was not 
prepared for the change they had Avrought in him. 
Pale he was still, and very quiet in his manner, but 
the haggard anxiety had gone from his face. Heaven 
had sent him a good inspiration. This composure and 
quiet assurance of my father’s made me much happier 
and more hopeful. 

James was with Miss Ashley in the drawing-room. 

“ You will come with us to the Old House,” said 
my father. Tell your brother I should be obliged by 
his coming as well” 

James looked surprised. But he answered, “Oh, 
certasnly !'’ and we all started together. 


My father kept my hand within his arm as we 
went. 

“You and I believe the best,” he comforted me by 
whispering in my ear. 

Presently w stood at the old rusty gates. ^ Miss 
Ashley, or the busy member of her ^osehold who was. 
up at day-break, had spread the str^'ge stbiy through 
the neighbourhood, and there was a crowd, of idle boys 
and women hanging about. I waS not at , all sur- 
prised to see Horace Green on its outskirts. He was 
whittling a stick as before, and whistling a lively air 
but I knew he was on the watch lest any harm should 
befall N ina. I beckoned him to join us. 

James, meanwhile, was speaking to one and another 
of the crowd, and asking them angrily what they 
meant by hanging about and creating a disturbance. 
The habit of obedience to authority is strong in our 
village, and some were beginning to move off when* 
my father addressed them — 

“ My friends,” he said mildly, “ I should like you 
all to stay here. You have been perplexed lately. 
Curious things have been going on in this house. It 
is natural you should wish to understand them. I 
hope to-day to be able to explain everything to 
you.” 

They fell back respectfully to give way to him. 
There were whispers of “The rector’s a guid man,, 
that he is ! ” as, with courteous acknowledgment 
of curtseys and nods and doffed caps, he passed 
through them. Even 1 was surprised by his entire 
and perfect confidence ; but what the feelings of Miss- 
Ashley must have been it was difficult to imagine. 
She was delicate enough to pause at the open gale- 
“ Perhaps,” she said, “ you had better go in alone — 
if ” and she stopped. 

Then first I saw my father’s face cloud, but he did 
not speak ; .he only stood aside persistently for her to 
precede him through the gate. He now headed the 
little procession : my hand was still on his arm ; on 
my other side walked Horace, whistling under his 
breath ; James and Miss Ashley and Henry followed 
us behind ; then trooped in the women and children 
of the village. There was an old terrace in front of 
the house ; we went up the steps which led to it^ 
entered the house by a large open whidow, and crossed 
the large deserted dining-room. It Avas panelled with 
old oak. One of these panels my father touched : it ' 
flew back, disclosing a small dark staircase. “ Don*t 
be alarmed, Mary,” said my father. “ Give me your 
hand— so,” and he helped me down. “ I will lead the 
way. Your Aunt Laura and I hid from our lessons 
here many a day Avhen we Avere small.!’ 

There Avas a door at the bottom of the stairs. ^ He 
turned the handle, it yielded, and I saAv a small tQOm, 
hung round Avith red curtains and lighted by 'a ^all 
oil-lamp. Then Ave heard a voice cryingf out, “ 
is there?” and 1 saAv suddenly springing up, crec|tsind 
fierce, with one hand pushing the curtain and:', the 
other defiantly clenched, with eyes out-staring,, with 
knit brows and dilating hostrils, a woman’s forn^ 1 
put my hand before my eyes. Could this be Nitta ? 

Very gently my father passed hex by. I heard his 
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voice from behind her : “Alexis, is tljis^you? Have 
you come to us after these many years } ” And tli^, inv 
a tone ^ reproach, ‘‘ I thpdght you knew me better/^ ; i 
A quiver seemed' to pass through f*Iina*s (ramp, as 
on her e^s,^ as, weU ,as ipbe, tjjiese. 
arms 'drogj^^)^.hw. sidft : gasping: 

for.b^eatK\J\^i^i:.'^ her; seated on a low 

campj-b^^^>^.,sn^l,' paillid old man, with white hair, 
clear*cut;(eatores, and bright eager eyes. He looked 
about him. like one bewildered. My father took a seat 
neat, him on, the bed. “ Did you not know that you 
would ^ welcome, Alexis ? ” he said. “ Why have you 
playcd!with me in this way ? ” 

NJnft went to him and knelt by his side. “ Father,” 
she whispered, “do you not understand.^ This is 
UnclcRichard.” 

“ Your .uncle ^ My Laura’s brother he murmured. 

“Yes— yes.” 

The -old man put out his lean withered hand. 
“Take him away, Nina ; take him away. 1 told you 
if you betrayed me you shoufd never see my face 
again, f told you he had called me a traitor, and 
said that 1 should never cross the threshold of his 
door, and when I heard it I vowed that I would not.” 

“And, father,” cried Nina, “ I told you ” 

“ You said you would go with me,” broke in the old 
man querulously. 

“And so I will,” cried the girl, now weeping 
bitterly ; “so I will,” 

My father interposed. “Alexis,” he said, “those 
were strange words you used just now. Who told you 
1 said you were a traitor, and vowed you should never 
cross my threshold ? ” 

” One who knew,” answered the old man sternly. 

“ She was your friend and intimate ; she was my 
Laura’s friend once — a woman without soul or judg- 
ment. Yes, I remember her name : it was Elizabeth 
Ashley. And I said that day— she would tell you — 
that I was as proud as others. If there is an aristo- 
cracy of money, there is an aristocracy of mind. I 
said that never in all the hereafter, whatever might 
befall me, would I accept from you an hour of shelter, 
and I have kept my word. The money from England 
was .my. Laura’s— her right— and while she lived I let 
it come. . Afterwards I could not. My child had been 
taught to love her mother’s English home, and I 
beUevetd::;:^falsely, oh ! yes, falsely, my Nina— that she 
did not care for her old father ; so I pretended to be 
dead^.^d sent her away. But the longing to see her 
face., again, and the desire to give her love a trial, 
became too strong to be overmastered. I knew this 
plac^,. ..Many a time, after our secret marriage, did my 
Lauti^^ and I spend our hours in its deserted rooms. 

It ci&i^:into my head to play the ghost here for a few 
dayai; .,j6jr,my' violin, which I brought with me, I drew 
of my child, and frightened away all 
I had seen her, 1 would have gone in 
was happy. I was sure she loved 
mc.V God to strike me with a sudden 

wcaime^^a 'premature old •age, which frightened us 
both, some days I was bound to this bed.* 1 
could not, if I would, have dragged my old limbs 


away ; and Nina nut:sed. me, and her coming and 
jgofhg: became habUj^f^my-Hfe. 1 jpould not 
:hAve .been; w^out ijt. . iSo i]i^; days.,ii|tpre on : the 
:!pleasant. 'sum^er days, : I prayed for 

to WO; wrpi. hajppy"^ 

- but, djpathv'^1^' I 
became stronger, and plannbdid 
She found it out— bow, it is impossib^^'saj^^^be has 
strange ways of reading into onO’s sbulM^ana ^he mado 
me promise that when I went it .Shoul^ 

We were going to-night, when all waa with 

my violin, and she with her voice, to pic£, upf;!]^ncc 
amongst the poor, and feed like the l;»i(d^' in winter 
upon the love of those whom our summer songs' 
gladdened.” ' i. .» 

“ But I have found you,” said my father, to a d^ply 
moved voice. “ And now you will gladden, pur ibearts, 
Alexis, the hearts of those that love you. Listen to 
me ” — he offered his hand. “ I pledge ypp ipy;ivord 
that what you have heard is false. 1 never c^led you 
traitor, never, when my sorrow was at its freshest, iSo 
far from saying that you should never cross lAy door, 
it has been for years my dearest wish fo'sce you and 
my beloved sister at my home. You must have mis- 
taken Miss Ashley. She is there, outside ; I will 
fetch her.” 

He went to the door, but Miss Ashley had gone. 
She would not slay to be questioned. * .> ^ 

And meanwhile I had given Nina her letter, and 
she was trying to make her father understand the 
joyful news it contained. lie was no poor and obscure 
man now : he was a musician whose work, had been 
recognised. 

It was marvellous how this news changed the com^ 
plexion of things to him. I began to understand the 
weakness in his nature, the weakness which bad 
rendered even his genius inoperative, when I saw how 
the composer’s gratified vanity transfigured him.. 

“ At last,” he said in a low voice, “ at last ijiy worth 
is found out ! ” 

Before many minutes had passed he was patronis- 
ing us all. • , ' 

But more had to be done that day. My father had 
promised to right Nina, and explain to his people the 
mystery of the Haunted House. So, by the permission 
of the musician, now radiant and happy, he Vent out- 
side and told the whole story to the people gathered 
together, and there were shouts for the dutiful daughter, 
and cheers for the father come to life again;, and 
Horace, who had been the main cause in the pre- 
vention of what might have resulted in a serious 
tragedy, came in for his share of the acclamations of 
the populace. ^ . . 

But he was quite shamefaced ; only when Nina 
came out and pressed his hand, and thanked him with 
tears in her eyes and a tremor in her .voi^^ his . con- 
fusion fled. He said, “1 would -do it ;ten times, a 
hundred times over for one other such a pleasant 
day as that of our cricket-match.” y 

Then off he dashed to meet a lumbering family 
coach that was creeping along the road. 

It was his aunt’s, and his aunt was in it, an^ she 
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put out her rosy face and asked if anything was the 
matter, and if she could help any one* 

Horace insisted that she should alight, and he would 
have the chariot opened and driven into the grounds 
of the Old House, “for Nina and her father shall go 
home to the Rectory in state/* said ijhe boy. To 
which, when she h^ heard everything that had 
happened, Mrs. Green readily agreed. The fine 
old carriage was driven up before the ancient stone 
terrace. 

Nina and her father, Mrs. Green and my father, 
stepped in. They drove away slowly, Horace and I 
following, and lo I — ^how it happened I cannot tell — but 
all the village was out at its doors, and children were 
crying out, and Wtnen were weeping and laughing by 
turns, and flags were waving in the sunshine, and 
flowers in handfuls were being rained down upon the 
earth and thrown into the carriage. Susan Pill was at 
her door in a bright-ribboned cap, looking almost 
young again,, and beside her was the timid Mrs. Pike, 
holding her delicate boy high in her arms, and telling 
him to Wok at the dear, good young lady. Never, I 
am sure, had such a rejoicing been seen. News had 
been taken to the Rectory, and the servants, on their 
own responsibility, had laid out the neglected break- 
fast, enriched by several extra dainties, on a table 
under the elms on the lawn. But better than all to 


me was James’p face — for he was at home before us — 
as he stood at the door waiting for our arf-ival. “ You 
were right, Mary,’* he said to me ; “I was wrong. 
But who would ^ve thought it?” And when, with 
ceremonious politeness, ho bod helped Nina out of 
the carriage, he asked her'|^rdon before ns all for 
his mistrust. " ‘ 

• e # • # ^ ♦ 

There are, or ought to be, a few more words to 
say, but 1 am afraid I am not the person t0^say\hem. 
Were I an impersonal narrator, I should know by in- 
stinct about the interesting scene of the evening , and 
had 1 the good luck of most autobiographical writers, 
1 should have been, by accident purely, behind "a cur- 
tain, or on the other side of a tree. 1 have not^ and 
therefore all I have to say is that late that evOnh^g, 
while 1 was in the drawing-room, talking over 'htl the 
strange events of the day with my dear old friend 
Dubois, when Henry and James were in the moitling- 
room, and my father and uncle were shut up together 
in the study, the lovers who had trusted one another 
from the beginning met under the stars. 

What they said one to the other they never told me ; 
perhaps some of us may imagine. But they came in — 
I am speaking now from personal observation — with 
' rosy faces and shining eyes. 

THL KND. 


GIRLS* FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 


HE education of our girls is a 
subject that is perpetually being 
brought forward and discussed 
in the present day, although it 
attracted little or no attention 
during earlier times. Kings, 
queens, priests, and nobles in 
olden days made tolerable pro- 
vision for the teaching and 
training of boys, but seem to have entirely over- 
looked the weadeer vessels, probably supposing that 
they needed but little lore sa* e such as could be 
learned pf tbeir mothers and grandmothers within 
the spherd* of their own homes. But though even 
such virtuous women as the wise men of old were 
wont to picture may be trained without the aid of 
schools or primers, we must remember that 

** The thoughtt of men are widened by the process of the suns ; ** 

and it has epme to pass that thore is and has been a 
growing dpsiyo that the minds of women should be 
developed, and the storehouses of learning thrown open 
to them, so that, as all cannot be wives, mothers, 
and housekeepers, the remainder may be capable of 
finding happiness, atid in many cases independence, 
by the exercise of their mental faculties. 

F emale education has, until within the last few years, 
usually been a work of entirely private enterprise, and 
any teaching worth having, costly, and very far beyond 
the reach of those classes of the community to whom it 


is of the most vital importance. The cheap yet good 
grammar schools to which so many parents could send 
then boys, in the comfortable assurance that if indus- 
trious they might win exhibitions that would help them 
on and up in the world, had no counterparts for the 
daughters, and consequently it was not uncommon for 
men who had worked their way to good professional 
positions to have homely mothers and sisters, with 
abundance of common sense and housewifely know- 
ledge, but very little of what may be called book- 
learning. The first person who endeavoured to lessen 
the expense of female education for those whose 
“hoards are little” though “their hearts be large/' 
was the Rev. Carus Wilson, a north-country dergy*- 
man, well known in his own day, who In 1823 
instituted a school at Cowan Bridge, Yorksture, for 
the daughters of the poorer clergy of the United 
Kingdom. This was the mother of all similar 
establishments, one of which was founded it Glou- 
cester in 1831, and after^vards removed to B^2tol ; 
one at Brighton in 1836, and one at Warrington doiiie- 
what later. The house at Cowan Bridge ivp$^^oh 
filled, and as in the course of a few years U p|;pved 
inadequate for the continually increasing numt^r 
of pupils, a larger building was erected in iSjg at 
Casterton, near Kirkby Lonsdale, in Westmotdand, 
which has since been added to m various ways, and 
is now a flourishing school, •and fully up to the tduci* 
tional requirements of the age. 

The terms are really low, and must have proved an 
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inestimable boon to many parents of large families of 
girls, most of whom have to look forward to the fruit 
of their own exertions for a livelihood. Only £iS a 
•'Car is charged for a complete and thorough course of 
instruction in English and French, iwfth board, wash- 
ing, and dodging; while German, 'drawing, piano, 
organ, and private singing lessons Inay each be had at 
the rate of £4. per annum. All payments must be 
made .half*yearly in advance, which gives the adniinis* 
iration a certain amount of ready money in hand ; but 
this has to be largely supplemented by donations and 
subscriptions towards the maintenance of the pupils and 
teaching staff, and for the ordinary expenses of keeping 
a large building in repair, servants’ wages, &c. &c., all 
of which items reach a considerable total for a house- 
hold of 120, and frequently 133 girls, and the necessary 
governesses. Children cannot be admitted when over 
twelve years of age, and as there are seventy scholar- 
ships of per annum, and eight ©f £20y they have 
every incentive to work steadily onward, starting from 
a time when they may be reasonably expected to grasp 
the rudiments of their various studies, and make more 
assured progress than is usually the case when they 
are taken up later. 

The gifted authoress, Charlotte Brontii, who strug- 
gled up to fame alone and unaided from the depths 
of a Yorkshire parsonage among the dreary moors, 
was in her childhood a pupil of this earliest Clergy 
Daughters’ School, and was extremely antagonistic to 
its rules and regulations. Many will remember the 
storm that followed her picture of it in the opening 
pages of Jane Eyre but she was doubtless the square 
girl who could not be fitted into a round hole, and the 
kind of embryo genius with whom the common course 
of life would not run smoothly. In fact it never did, 
even when she found her own vocation, wore the 
crown of fame, and rejoiced in the comparative afflu- 
ence that was the reward of her labours. 

' The secretary and committee of the Royal Naval 
Female School at St. Margaret’s give the following 
information about their founder and the advance of the 
good work he set going : — 

‘‘This institution originated in the benevolent 
design 'of the late Admiral Sir Thomas Williams, 
G.C.B., .who, with a view to its formation and per- 
manent establishment, munificently bestowed the sum 
of £ifiOO, to be invested in trust as the basis of an 
endowment fund ; and, in order to meet the usual 
difflculties of a newly-formed institution, he further 
most liberally arranged that the rent of the establish- 
ment at Richmond sliould be defrayed from his estate, 
by the additional contribution of 100 per annum, for 
a period of seven years.” 

This was in 1840; but in 1856 the committee had 
a stroke of good fortune in buying premises that 
were eminently suitable at a remarkably cheap rate. 
It so happened that the late Earl of Kilinorey, 
desiring a mansion on the banks of the Thames 
opposite Richmond, contracted with a firm of builders 
to erect one for him at the price of some j^20,ooo. 
When finished, however, his lordship did not Care 
for (it, and the house, with its six acres of freehold 


ground, ivas>purchased for its present purpose for 
;£9,5 oo, after which £6,000 more was spent in the 
ifontiation of roads and building of laundry, lodge, and 
chapel. 

The number of pupils is limited to ninety daughters 
of Naval and Marine officers, receiving tp^the full, as 
far as circumstances will penhii, . the. advantages 
proposed by the benevolent founder ; twenty-seven 
are received at the annual payment of £$0 ; sixteen- 
at £2$ ; forty-two are boarded and educated at the' 
entire charge to the parents or guardians of only £12 , 
per annum ; and five others, whose fathers di^ during 
the Crimean War, are nominees of the; ' Patriotic 
Fund, at £10 per annum ; the establishment defraying 
the larger amount of actual cost through the means of 
voluntary contributions. At the present time there 
arc on the reduced scale of payment five who have lost 
both parents ; and twenty-five others have lost their 
fathers. 

The ages for admission are from eleven to fifteen, 
except in the case of those whose means enable them 
to pay the maximum fees ; but none can remain after 
they are eighteen, except under special circumstances. 
The education given is comprehensive, and includes 
all ordinary English subjects — Drawing, German, 
French, Latin, Music, Singing, and Drill. There is a 
short and sensible examination, according to age, 
which determines a girl’s place in the school. Ad- 
mission at ^12 a year is obtained by the votes of sub- 
scribers. The elections take pl.iceannually in July, and 
all applications must be at the office before April 20th. 
Every donation of ten guineas gives five votes, and of 
two guineas one vote; while annual subscribers of ;£i 
have four votes, and of 5s. have one. 

The scholarships, though neither very numerous nor 
very valuable, yet serve as incentives to exertion, and 
are prized by persons of limited means, to whom every 
pound is a pound, and represents twenty shillings’ 
worth of comfort and advantage. There arc two 
founded by friends of the late Lady Grey, and called 
by her name ; they bring in ;£i2 a year each, and the 
pupils eligible for them must be orphans or iktherless, 
elected by the subscribers, or nominated by the Royal 
Patriotic Fund. They are awarded annually by the 
committee with reference to general conduct and 
I progress, and the same pupils may hold them for more 
I than one year if they deserve to do so. " '' 

I The Bruce Scholarship was presented to the School 
I to perpetuate the memory of the late Admiral Sir H. 
W. Bruce, K.C.B., and is of £S, awarded bn the 
following conditions : — The three Upper Classes are 
allowed to elect, by a majority of votes, one of the three 
young ladies who have obtained the highest places at 
an annual examination, open to all the pupils in the 
school whose conduct has been thoroughly satisfactory, 
and the one thus elected is called “ Bttice Scholar^ for 
the year. ■ 

The scholarship in memory of tJte! lito* Rear- 
Admiral F. Warden, C.B., is worth at^d 'Hs given 
for scriptural and relirfous knowled^, xihder. condi- 
tions similar to those of the “ Bruce.” A promoter 
and trustee of this scholarship was Vice-Admiral 
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E. P. Halstcd, some of whose friends haV&i^stablished a 
small fund for the purpose of presenting ilic f‘ Warden 
Scholar "of each year v/ith a reference Bible, and if 
there should be any money over and.aboye what is 
necessary for t^lis .pur|)ose, it is .ad4ed to the schohr- 

IV:, Eng- 

land's ^lioit^kingi showed her affection to her husband 
by doing airpuch as she possibly could for the members 
of his profession. About the time of her decease the 
Naval Fund bearing her name was founded, the com- 
mittee of which have the power of granting £12 o. year 
each to three or &ur girls in the Royal Naval School 
(Lady Grey's scholars excepted) who have been 
admitted’ onr the ;£i2 or reduced list, and tenable as 
long as they remain in the school, provided the half- 
yearly report of their general conduct be satisfactory 
to that committee. 

The Onslow Prize of ;^io is given annually to the 
pupil who has attained the highest number of marks at 
the yearly Cimbridge ex i nination of the school, pro- 
vided that such marks be not less than 73 per cent, of 
the full numbers. Good conduct is also essential, and 
the holders of more than one scholarship, with the ex- 
ception of Lady Grey’s, are ineligible. 

It need hardly be said that so many privileges and 
so liberal an education can only be provided by a 
large number of subscriptions in addition to the fees 
paid, and as long as the liritish Navy guards the 
“ Empire of the Seas,” it is sincerely to be hoped that 
generous contributions may be forthcoming, in aid of 
those who are left widowed and fatherless by the death 
of the braVe men who “ go down to the sea in ships ” 
and give their lives in doing the duty that England 
expects of them. 

The Royal School for Daughters of Officers of the 
Army, at Lansclown, Bath, is a younger establishment, 
dating only from 1864. The building is very hand- 
some and admirably adapted for its purpose, but it has 
proved to be desirable to lake Clarence House, Roe- 
hampton, which was at first used simply as a junior 
department, although it is gradually losing that 
characteristic, and will probably be ultimately on 
exactly the same footing as its elder sister at Bath. 
The object of the institution is to bestow on orphan 
or other daughters of officers of the Army a good 
practical, religious education, at the least possible co.st. 
The Emilies of Royal Marines, and of officers who 
havfe sold out or otherwise retired from the service, 
provided .ihe children were born prior to such retire- 
ment, eie eligible, and the education is in all cases in 
accorctawe with the doctrines of the Church of 
EnglaSto,.. vThe governing body consists of a President, 
24 Vj^^^i’residcnts, 3 Trustees, and 40 members 
choseh;cjR^;ini\the subscribers, 5 of whom form a 
qudrun^j^fc}^^ the latter go out in rotation every year, 
and tbe^i^des are filled up by the governing body, 
ai^d thu^^^pijilation of fresh men and ideas is con- 
stantly iEyery donor of five guineas is a Life 

Member,, with ^ Vbte for every five guineas contri- 
buted; smd every annual subscriber of half-a-guinea 
is a Meinber, .with one vote for each half-guinea con- 
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tributecL There are otI>er qualifications, but ipace 
forbids us ip detail them* * ^ ^ < V * 

/ Candidates for clectioiii uito the school ^mitted 
by the votes of members,, e 2 ld^ their claims must be 
founded partly op the fathei:'s s^mees apd pa^y on 
the, limited means , and,, jj^ther of,; the 

family. These claims are subj,ecte4to |he jud^eht of 
the governing body, who draw up, lists candidates* 

they approve and foiward them taall are ei^tled 
to vote. Each pupil duly elected pays £i 2 per 'whum, 
but if the funds ever become sufficiently largo tO, Stable 
the authorities to 'ower the payment where they think, 
it needful, or even to take some girls wUhPpt pny at 
all, they will have the power of doing so.^ ,Tbe.humber 
I of elected pupils is never to be less than seycn-tw^frihs* 

I of the whole school. If, hawever, any so 
I their parent or guardian, is known to have or, to become 
possessed of private means sufficient tojustify the pay- . 
ment of higher terms, these are charged at 
/30 per annum ; and a limited number of.;^df^ugh|fcf^r% 
of officers who are well-to-do in the world are. admitted 
at ^80 a year, though these figures tnay .be .vihied' 
according to circumstances. No distinction^' however, 
is made amongst the pupils, or in the education given 
to them, on account of differences in the payments. 

Candidates must be between the ages of ten *and 
fifteen, and no pupil may remain in the school after 
she is eighteen, except under very special circum- 
stances. 

• The committee reserve to themselves the power of 
placing the pupils cither at Bath or Roehampton, 
according as they see fit, and all are considered for 
the first twelve months after admission as probationers.. 
The votes of unsuccessful candidates are carried 
forward from one election to another ; but those who 
at the end of four elections have neither been elected 
nor obtained 1,200 votes may be, at the option of the 
committee, excluded from the list of candidates* 

The only scholarships attached to it arise from tho 
interest on a sum of ;£2,4oo presented by a lady to- 
perpetuate the memory of the late Lieut.- CoL , Squire 
of the Royal Engineers, a distinguished officer^ who 
succumbed from fatigue after the siege of Badajoz 
during the Peninsular War. The value of. them is* 
never less than £12 each, and they are awarded twice 
a year ; pupils of the first and second classes of both 
schools being eligible as competitors. 

A school of a very different type, but which is< 
probably destined to be only the first of several bearing 
the same name, and giving the highest education at 
remarkably low terms, is the Lady Holies' Mid 41 ^Class* 
School for (iirls, recently built on the site . of an old 
mansion called the Manor House, Mans' Street^ 
Hackney, the garden of which, with its fin^, tniilbe^y- 
trees and shady walks, is still retained. ;I.^"^rang 
originally from a bequest in the will of 
Holies, a daughter of the second Earl Qr^|^^e,;whO' 
died in 1708 and left the residue of her pr^ji^y to be 
disposed of by her executrix, Mrs. Anpe Watson (a 
daughter of Lord Rockingham), to such pious purposes 
as she might think fit. . This lady evidently wished to* 
see the rising generation of girls educated in all useful 
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knowledge^ and invested her friend s money in ground require a de|k»it of los. as a guarantee for books, &c., 
rents in Fort Streeti which produced 3s. which is ^fi^PKned when the pupil leaves. A good 
annum, and was vested in trustees for the maintenance circulating lijbr^ is open for the use of the students, 
of a mistress and the instruction of 50 poor girls in the the subscription ^ which is is. per term. The pupils 
, parish of St. Giles’, Cripplegate. She her&elf added are prepared for the tTnJv^fe^y Local Examinations, 
;£Soo by will, and in *17^ Mr. John Bristow, of the and for those of thi Alt ‘^fymxtxaent, and Trinity 
secluded village of EUesborotigh, among the Chiltem College, London. * 

Hills, left all his funded property to the schools of St The exhibitions are^two free scholarships, exempting 

Mary-le«Bow, St Ann, Aldersgate, and St. Giles’ the holders from payment of fees for the general course 
Without, Cripplegate. The portion ot this legacy which during one term, and are assigned to such girls as on 
fell to the sham of the trustees of Lady Holies’ school entrance examination obtain not less than 75 per cent, 
was £2^000 in Bank and South Sea Stock, and some of the maximum number of marks for Engli^ Reading, 
smaller benefactions came in from time to time. The Writing from Dictation, Parsing and Analysis, English 
number. of pupils was increased from 50 to 100, and and Scripture History, Geography, Arithmetic, and 
afterwards to 150 ; but as the value of property went plain Needle- work. 

on increasing and interest accumulating, a scheme was Two exhibitions, covering the whole fees for the 
submitted to the Council of Education in 1876 for general course, and tenable for one year, to pupils taking 
enlaiging the ^here of action and providing for a respectively the highest place in second and third 
larger imtnber of children in the original parish, and divisions ; and 

extending the privileges of education to others who Three exhibitions of the value of £20 each per 
can afford to pay a certain amount. annum, tenable for two years at a training college, or 

The present state ofthings is that at suitable premises other place of higher education, which are open to 
in Red 'Ooss Street there is an elementary school of girls who have been three consecutive years in the 
200 girls, iqo of whom are clothed as well as taught, school. These will not, of course, be available till 
and 104 infants who receive such instruction and atten- the summer of 1881, and all of them will be liable 
tion'as is needful at their tender age. About ;£ 10,000 to forfeiture in the event of misconduct or 
worth of Bank Stock was sold out for the erection of failure to maintain a reasonable standard of pro- 
the Mare Street school, reducing the income of the ficicncy. 

trust by £21^ a year, though it still realises £1,100 per This middle-class school occupies a unique position, 
annum from house property. and is in many ways untrammelled and free to work out 

The aflairs of both establishments are managed by its own theories of education and discipline. The Head 
twelve governors, three of whom arc ladies, whose Mistress, like Dr. Arnold, watches the moral influence 
judgment in dealing with the teaching staff and of one pupil on another ; and where there is an incor- 
on domestic matters is exceedingly valuable. The rigibly black sheep, takes steps for her immediate 
Hackney school cost altogether something under removal. Quite a new feature is the carrying forward 
^£10^500 by the time it was open to the public in Sep- of prepaid fees to another term where children are 
tember, 1879, and the course of instruction it offers in- absent in consequence of infectious illness ; and the 
eludes French, German, Latin, all English subjects, arrangement of school hours from 9.30 a.m. till 3 p.m., 
/Theory of Music, and Drilling. Children are eligible at with an interval for lunch, is a great benefit both to 
eight years old, but unless working as pupil-teachers teachers and taught. Though no expense is spared, 
cannot remain after the end of the term in which they the school is already self-supporting and quite full, 
attain the age of sixteen ; and the feesare;£4a year for and in the course of time, as money goes on making 
those who are under ten, £$ for such as are between money, a similar one will be built in another locality ; 
ten and fifteen, and £6 for all above that age. The and thus cheap yet high-class education will be 
Piano, Harmony, and Dancing being extras, are charged brought within the reach of hundreds who, twenty 
for at the rate of three guineas a year each ; there is years ago, were asked an almost prohibitory price for 
* an entrance-fee of 10s. per head, and the governors vastly inferior instruction. 
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yilF. WORK OF Tin: light-vksskls. 


)T the least 
1 m po r t ant 
branch of the 
public duties 
which the 
Legislature 
entrusts to the 
Corporation 
of the Trinity 
House, an 
account of 
which body 
appeared in 
this Magazine 
not long ago, 
is that per- 
taining to 
light - vessels. 
The first light- 
house under the management of the Trinity House 
was, as stated in that account, erected in 1680, but 
it was not until 1732 that the first light- vessel was 
instituted ; and to the Nore belongs the honour of 
being the station at whicb that vessel was placed. 
Only four other light-vessels appear to have been 


established by the Tiinity House during the last 
ccntur>^, viz., the Dudgeon^ the Owers^ the Newarpy 
and the Goodwin; out dining the present century 
light-vessels have been moored at suitable stations all 
lound the coast of England and Wales, and there 
arc at the present time foriy-three such ships under 
the control of the Tiinity Houbc. These vessels per- 
form a most useful service. Even a landsman does 
not require to be told that there exist around our coast 
perilous rocks and sands— many of the latter of a 
mov.iblc nature — which do not afford a proper foun- 
dation foi the erection of a lighthouse, but the presence 
of which It is ncveithcless cs'-cntial, in the interests 
of our maritime commerce, to indicate by marks that 
shall be visible botli day and night. Such, for 
example, arc the Seven Stones rucks, midway between 
the L.ind^ End and the Scilly Islands ; and the ill- 
famed Goodwin Sands on the east coast of Kent 

To guard the mariner from dangers like these our 
light-v easels are brought into requisition. 

The earliest of these ships were rough and imper- 
fect ciaft that had often been originally old putch 
galliots, but were bought up, and set to do their 
warning work, by the English lighthouse authorities ; 
and there is still to be seen a model of one of them- 
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the Dudgeon — the lights suspended at the 
ends of the cross*yards, not unlike, as has been 
humorously observed, **sl Chinese junk celebrating a 
feast of lanterns.” Light- vessels of the present day arc, 
however, 6ne ships (usually wooden) of from 130 to 212 
tons, and their cost, including outfit, av'erages-accord- 
ing to size, description of illuminating and fog-signal 
apparatus— from £ 5 poo to 10,000 each. Their 
shape is, of course, determined chiefly with a view to 
their riding well, and not to their fast sailing. A fair 
speed is, however, to be got out of them when requisite; 
and they are all provided with complete sets of sails, 
for use in case of necessity. 

Light-vessels have one, two, and sometimes three 
masts, from the tops of which they exhibit their lights, 
the lanterns being built around the masts, up and 
down which they are constructed to slide. At sunset 
the lanterns are hoisted to their full height, averaging, 
according tb the vessel, from 14 to 38 feet ; and at 
sunrise.they aH lowered into a house built to receive 
them, on "the vessel’s deck, where they remain until 
the next sunset. The light-vcsscls of England and 
Wales are painted red, and have their names written 
in large, plain letters on both of their sides. They are 
further distinguishable during daylight by balls, 
triangles, ficc., hoisted at their mastheads. 

The lantern in which the light is shown from a 
light-vessel is usually octagonal, six feet across from 
external angle to angle, three feet high at the sides, 
and four feet ten inches to top of roof. The roof and 
bottom of the lantern are copper, and the framing is 
gun-metal* The lantern is made in halves^ so as to 
ship on the mast, and is glazed with three-eighth-inch 
plate-glass. ' The lamps, which are Argand, gim- 
balled to counteract the roiling of the vessel, are fitted 
in the centre of twelve-inch diameter parabolic silver- 
faced reflectors, and are ranged side by side in one, 
two, and three circles in the lantern. The light, which 
is produced by colza oil, is sometimes fixed and some- 


times revolving. When revolving, the optical appa- 
ratus is driven by clockwork. Ten miles, in clear 
weather, is the usual maximum distance at which the 
beacon-light of one of these ships may be seen. 

. The foregoing desenption of the bmtera and illumi- 
nating apparatus appUeS vjto;, light-vessels generally. 
In some recent cases, hbV^vef,' Important improve- 
ments have been effected in the^' parts of the ship. 
The lantern has been made larger* :xiror /receivm^ 
reflectors of twenty-one inch instead ^f twelve-inch 
diameter, and for more convenient , to its 

interior ; iron has been substituted foiti^n-pietal in 
the framing ; the shape of the lantern has been 
altered from octagonal to cylindrical, thereby reducing 
to a minimum the obstruction offered to the beams of 
light by the framing ; and, lastly, the lamps and 
reflectors have been arranged to produce ^oups of 
flashes, followed by a comparatively long interval of 
darkness, the main net result of which modifications is 
that the consumption of oil is less than with the' fixed 
or constant-light system, the intensity of the light 
considerably greater, and the scope for imparting 
distinguishing characteristics to a station — a most 
essential point-— widely developed. 

A matter of primary importance in connection with 
light-vcsscls is that they should not break adrift from 
their moorings. Their doing so might not only prove 
a dangerous thing for themselves, but a much more 
dangerous thing for those ships that should thus be 
deprived of the protection which their warning pre- 
sence affords. Accordingly their moorifigs are of the 
most substantial character. These usually consist of 
a 40 cwt. musl^oom anchor, and a vertical riding 
cable of i^-incn chain cable, though, in narrow 
channels, a smaller anchor is sometimes used at each 
end of a rj-inch chain, which lies along the ground 
for a considerable distance, and from the middle of 
which another chain of the same size rises as a bridle, 
or veering cable. 
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RLLIKVLNr; 'I UK “ GALLOIMiK *’ IN A GALL. 


Until within the la.st few years, the only fog-signals 
in use on board light-vessels were gongs and guns. 
The gongs, wliich were of Chinese make, were sus- 
pended by a line, and beaten by hand with a gong- 
stick. (Our initial shows a man engaged in this 
act.) 

We have said the only fog-signals in use until lately 
were gongs and guns ; recently, however, these have 
been largely superseded in favour of siren trumpets, 
worked by caloric engines, and audible in fine weather 
at a distance of ten miles. On the first indication of fog, 
the trumpets are blown, and arc kept sounding until 
the fog disappears. The blasts of these instruments 
are described as excruciating to the men on board ; 
and, recently, a man was allowed to change into a 
light-vcsscl where tliere was no such fog-signal, the 
bellowing of the siren having made him positively ill. 
As a small set-off against the noise and nuisance of 
that apparatus, each of the crew of a fog-siren light- 
vessel is paid an extra fee of one penny per hour while 
the signal is in operation. 

The crew of a light-vessel consists of a master, a 
mate, three lamplighters, and six seamen, one of 
whom may be a carpenter. Seven of these eleven 
men are always on board, and the remaining four on 
shore; at any given time. The master and mate are 
each alternately a month afloat and a month on land, 
but the rest of the crew are three months on board 
and one month on shore. Promotion is generally from 
the r^kS| both seniority and good conduct influencing 
the selection for higher posts. The usual order of 
risings is from seaman to lamplighter, from lamplighter 
to mate; and from mate to master. The offleer In 
chai^^rof the light-vessel^ whether the master or the 
mate,ftOhserves personally that the lamps arc ini^ood 
order, and that they arc lit every evening at sunseyand 
kept constantly burning bright and clear till sunrise^ nd 


visits the masthead, to inspect their condition, once a 
least in every watch. He sees that the lamps and 
reflectors are cleaned and polished every morning, and 
the lantern-glazing rubbed free from dirt. He keeps 
the accounts of the ship, and maintains habits of 
frugality, cleanliness, and order on board ; after 8 a.m. 
every day, appearing himself, and seeing that those 
under him appear, in the uniforms with which he and 
they are provided. He takes care that the guns and 
fog-signal arc kept in good order, ready for imme- 
diate use ; and, once every year, has the whole of the 
cables hauled up on deck, one at a time, carefully 
examined and blacked. He is specially cautioned, 
lest detriment should be caused to Her Majesty’s 
revenue, against permitting any goods to be brought 
on board the light-vessel from any other ships, unless 
they are in distress ; and is prohibited from allowing 
any of the crew to leave the light-vessel for any pur- 
pose whatever, save for the preservation of life, and 
then only when, in his opinion, assistance can be 
given without prejudicing the efficiency of the vessel. 
He secs that a watch of at least two persons is con- 
stantly kept upon the deck of the vessel, by day and 
by night. He causes constant attention to be given 
to the deep-sea lead, which is kept overboard, and 
takes such further proceedings, either by bearings or 
othenvise, as may best enable him to determine 
whether the vessel retains her proper station, causing 
the spare anchor, which is always kept in readiness 
for use, to be promptly let down, should, any sign of 
drifting be observed. And, Anally, he oAce at least 
on every Sunday assembles the crew, with the. excep- 
tion of the watch upon deck, either in. his .dwn cabin 
or otner convenient place, and reads tO them the 
Church Service for the day, and also a sermon or 
homily from the volume with which each' light-vessel 
is provided. 
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The following is the scale of wages paid to the 
masters, mates, and crews of light-vessels, viz. : — 

;^8o per annum. 

Mates, accord to seniority. 54 6 o to jC 6 i xo o per an. 
Carpenters „ . 41 ^ o „ 42 >2 o „ 

I.ainplif'luers „ , 37 x6 o „ 40 10 o „ 

Se.\nien ’ „ . 34 xo o 36 o o „ 

The whole of the crew are victualled on board, 
and when on shore, are each allowed l§. yd, per day 
in lieu of provisions. 

In addition to these wages and allowances, each 
man is provided with a suit of uniform clothing 
annually, and is superannuated when past active 
service. The crews are usually selected from the 
merchant service, and many of them belong to the 
Royal Naval Reserve, leave to attend drill in connec- 
tion with which is granted during four separate 
weeks in the year, without deduction of wages. 

On the whole, the men, as will be 


They catch a few fish, but not so many as one might 
expect ; either the running tide, or the sweep of the 
cable near the ground, destroys their sport. Upon 
the whole, I may say they are a good and steady lot 
of men, and do their duty very well. (The wild ones 
soon leave us.)” , 

Such is a brief account of our light-vessels. Not- 
withstanding the various compensating circumstances 
which have been noticed, one cannot help thinking 
that existence on board them must be a terribly 
dull, cheerless sort of thing. The life of an ordinary 
sailor — though Dr. Johnson has not less truthfully 
than wittily described it as “ imprisoi\ment, with the 
chance of being drowned” — can scarcely be styled 
monotonous, its conditions being, indeed, as variable 
as the fickle elements which govern them. The 
finely-graduated alternations of weather between the 
one extreme of a dead calm, when the mariner 
whistles to the breeze that will not be 


seen, are very well cared for ; and 
it is only just to say that in return 
for the good treatment they receive, 
they are proud of, and a credit to, 
the service to which they belong. 

It only remains for us, in con- 
clusion, having now exhausted the 
official part of our subject, to afford 
the reader a gimpsc into the un- 
official, or. leisure-life, of a light- 
vessel, which we cannot do more 
effectually than by quoting tlie 
following description, with which we 
have been favoured by one of the 
oldest and most respected of the 
Trinity House district superinten- 
dents. The account is given in our 
correspondent’s own words : — 

“ Most of them (the crew) have 
something to do. Some arc cobblers, 
make shoes and repair them for 
their own families ; others rig models 
of vessels — smacks, brigs, and full- 



wooed by any such device, and the 
other extreme of a hurricane, when, 
in the words of the song — 

“ The nishinfr waten. rave, 

And the winds their revel.*; keep/’ 

impart an ever- changing novelty and 
colour to his experience. But to lie 
la/.ily, and apparently aimlessly, at 
anchor on board a light-vessel, whose 
only varieties of motion consist in the 
less or greater degree of her rolling — 
to see glide gaily past the craft of 
every build and nation, from the little 
fishing-smack to the great ironclad, 
each urged not less by a living human 
impulse than by the wind or the 
steam which physically propels them, 
.and to feel Ih.at ///>, unromantic 
mission is for ever to occupy the 
same small spot of waters amid the 
infinite circles of the mighty deep, 
must, one is tempted to suppose, be 


ngged ships ; others make small 


intolerably irksome to a seaman’s 


wheelbarrows and toys gaily painted, 


enterprising nature. One would 


veneered w'orkboxes, &c. One man is an excellent hand 
at needlework ; he has a frameof canvas with an outline 
picture prepared on shore, which he fills in with wool- 
work when at leisure on board. One man 1 know 
sotne years ago, who painted his own portrait With 
the help of a looking-glass. 7'Iic majority of them do 
employ themselves upon some of the various things I 
have mentioned ; and, when a man has a hobby of 
that sort, It takes away the monotony of his life, 
and keeps up his intelligence ; but I have known a 
few among them who are too idle to do anything 
except lie about upon the lockers and smoke their 
pipes ; but such men become stupid in time, after serv- 
ing some years of such a life, and are fit for nothing 
beyond their daily routine of keeping a look-out on 
foggy nights at some of the vessels. At certain times 
of the year they catch a good many small birds — 
lark^ more especially, which fly against the lanterns. 


think tliat the fingers of the hardy tar thus circum- 
stanced must often itch to — 

** Hoist the sails and make the breeze*', 

Blow him alon^; the liquid sea. 

Out of the regions where life doth freeze, 

Into the regions where he would be.” 

And yet — we speak from our own observation — these 
light-vessel men seem cheerful, contented fellows 
enough. Perhaps that use, which is second nature, 
has reconciled them to their floating gaol ; perhaps 
even the most unemotional of them have “glimpses 
that make them less forlorn ” of the noble end, that 
of saving life and property, to which their labours arc 
directed. But anyhow, as we have said, these light- 
vessel men seem cheerful, contented fellows enough, 
and arc certainly an horvour to the honourable service 
of which, to quote the words of our opening sentence, 
their ships form not the least important branch. 
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ivHAT TO WEAR- 

CHIT-CHAT OK DRESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 



(HE time has arrived 
when we like to know 
what the season’s 
colours are to be, 
and I think 1 can 
give my readers some 
satisfactory details on 
that point. There is 
nothing very new, and 
a decided feeling for 
artistic tones prevails. 
Blues have yielded to 
browns, slate, and 
such shades, though 
powder - blue, tur- 
([uoise, and the new 
dark “ national ” are 
worn, as well as porce- 
lainc. Peacock and 
sapphire velvets will be 
more fashionable than 
any others. ‘‘Bronze 
d’art’’ is the new brown; it is the shade of French 
bronzc.s. “Rose de th^” and coral shades, and a new 
bluish pink, will be worn for evening. “Candahar” 
is very popular, as are likewise the terra-cottas. Wc 
cannot quite give up Cardinal, but ‘‘Lucifer” will in 
the end supersede it, though a far less decided tone, 
and has the great drawback of not looking well at 
night. Only the deepest shiides of cream arc fashion- 
able, and the brightest of old-gold. Greens and 
yellows will be blended, and “eau dc Nil” and 
emerald. “ Dragon ” is a green with a yellow tinge. 
Heliotropes are over ; they had not been out long 
enough for a lengthy or great success ; but “ fleur dc 
pOche ” is being used for court dresses. “Campagna” 
is one of the manias of tlie season ; it takes its name 
from the plains taround Rome. Putty or serpentine 
and holly-green close the list. You cannot do wrong 
in choosing brown, either as regards fashion or dura- 
bility ; the “bronze d’art” and “mine d’or” (which, as 
its name implies, has a dash of gold in it) arc the 
newest shades. 

Surah and soft silks will be. the general wear, and 
are not expensive ; next comes Italian silk, which is 
in fact a foulard with a satin face ; and then the 
serge silks, which drape well, but if good are costly. 
They are often made with the two sides of distinct 
colours. “ Gros cot<S,” a satin serge diagonal, is per- 
haps the most expensive article of this kind. 

‘«Poult de sole” is only used for linings, and is 
brought out ch&ap, and we are sorry to say is unsatis- 
factory, lasting but a short time, and not able to stand 
any wcar*and-tear.’ • 

“Satin dc Lyons’^/ has given place to “ satin mer- 
vcilleux,” very pretty, if durability is no consideration ; 


for it clings to the figure and does not set out at all, 
and soon gets out of order. Foulards vill be a great 
feature in every variety of toilette, and with a satin 
face, and printed in some of the new and exquisite 
designs, they are indeed quite works of art. 

Stripes have not superseded brocades and bouquets, 
but they are newer, especially the ombr^ or shaded 
stripes, and the Algf'ricnnc many-coloured stripes, 
which arc so opposed to good taste. 

The richer makes of silk are more beautiful each 
season, arcl for court trains and full-dress gowns, 
tinsel forms most of the brocades, either gold, silver, 
or steel. Sometimes the whole brocade is in tinsel, 
sometimes it is merely outlined. The brocades on a 
delicate cream or peach ground, the design in two 
tones — say a cream ground, the flowers in light peach 
and old-gold—arc veritable things of beauty. “ Velours 
dcntellc” is newer than all these. It has a satin 
ground, and the design is in the same tone, but carried 
out in terry, and looks exactly like lace. Satin 
grounds with the brocade in plush are new, but they 
flatten quickly. Plush itself is passing away. Velvet 
and velvet brocades will be worn all the summer. 

Shot silks come out each season, but seldom take. 
Shaded stripes are a new feature of even cottons, but 
newer still are the designs which are outlined with 
gold. I do not mean gold colour, but tinsel. 

This year’s mantles are very richly trimmed, and 
made of heavy, costly material ; but there is nothing 
very new. The Mother Hubbard motif y with its 
gatherings on shoulders and at back, is the rule. 
Damask silk, soleil, and an improved Indian cashmere 
arc the best materials for spring wraps. Mantelettcs 
made with liny sleeves are the favourite shape. 

The lace is plaited 
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seams outlined with beads and lace. Large bows of Young girls in the evening wear Nun's Cloth, cash- 
ribbon, tagged, appear at the waist. Black and mere, and other light materials of wool and silk, 
gold trimmings, and mantles made of black and trimmed with lace ; but married women don very rich 
gold brocade, are worn ; cross-bands of satin alter- brocades. The veritable ball-dresses • of tulle are 
nating with gold braid appear on these. almost covered with flowers, which are applied in 

Puffings occasionally are placed below the waist, broad firm bands across the skirt, round the neck, 

rendering the figure slim, and the backs of many and wherever they can be introduced ; and the 
mantles are cut and joined on the cross, down the idea is further carried out by muffs, made entirely of 
centre of the back. Tailor-made jackets fit the figure flowers, and suspended around the neck by a band of 
closely, and have triple collars ; tweed in dark brown flowers. Many dresses have the whole front of 
shades is the favourite material. Occasionally bows flowers, the blossoms set as close as they can be, 
of Bayadere silk are added. without foliage. Short dresses are worn only for 

Bourdon cord and steel are used on most of the best dancing ; long ones on every other occasion ; full- 

mantles, either glass-steel beads or metal. Beaded banded bodices accompanying most of the short 
net bands are also worn. The “lily of the valley" dresses. The pearl galons and fringes, the steel and 
ringc is the latest novelty in chenille — an effect pro- pearl, and gold and pearl, arc soip^thing indescribably 
uce y pressure of the strands at regular intervals. beautiful as I have seen them oui many Parisian dresses. 






but they are too costly for ordinary purses. French 
women seem to make expense a very secondary con- 
sideration* They trim their dresses with natural 
dowers which cost a fortune, and are reviving now for 
artistic costumes all the most costly modes of the 
most costly periods of past centuries — Rembrandt 
hats and falling collars of priceless value. Their 
gowns, made of gold brocade, seem to have descended 
to them from days when luxury ruled the kingdom, 
and revolution and the rule of the people were facts 
unknown. 

The cut of the dresses is the one important point. 
They must be close-fitting to be en rlgle. Postilion 
basques are much worn, and square low fronts, sharply 
pointed ; but, whatever the ^ut, they must fit to per- 
fection. French women, however artistic, do not 
• acknowledge the loose shifting garments which the 


aesthetics in the art-world have approved of in Great 
Britain, and often disfigured themselves therewith, 
by-tlie-by. 

We arc to go on wearing gloves of enormous length ; 
indeed, in the fashionable biscuit Suedes, two skins 
arc occasionally not sufficient to make one pair. The 
seamless glove has a rival in the Ad5le. This has 
the thumb-piece and the one seam inside the hand 
brought in a line, which is becoming both to the hand 
and arm. It is sewn with the elastic fe^ton^ and is 
a really good article. The “ Biarritz” is an excellent 
travelling glove. It is buttonless, slipped on directly, 
and is now sewn in self-colours, and not, ks hereto- 
fore, in white. , • ^ 

Occasionally the long almond gloves have a ribbon 
threaded through above the wrist, and finished off with 
a bow. Sometimes they have plush gauntlets. 
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Silk gloves aiul mittens arc not out of date, but they 
are not the acme of fashion: The Advantage in them 
is that they can be had in every shade to match any 
coloured dress. 

There is a new stocking brought out in England,, 
the “ ilelper,” which, though black, does not stain the 
feet. Ribbed Lisle thread are very good wear, so 
also are the spun silk. Embroidery is richer on 
stockings than ever. Many of the Balbriggans have 
elaborate clocks. But on the best silk stockings the 
fronts are open-work, with solid stripes between, 
and these are richly embroidered. Coloured lace 
fronts on chalk-white stockings are new, and so are 
coloured fronts of quite a different colour from the 
stockings. 

Spanish lace appears on bonnets, hats, dresses, and 
mantles, and— quite entre nous — a great quantity of 
Nottingham-made lace of Spanish design is imported 
into Spain. Very little veritable Spanish lace is used ; 
Lyons and Nottingham supply the market ; and 
besides the lace, the net is sold in extra double width, 
and is used for dresses and for summer mantles. 

The machine-made laces should no longer be called 
imitation laces ; for, truth to tell, many of them have 
merely the ground-work machine-made, the pattern 
hand-run. Mechlin and the Point d’Alcn<;on made at 
Lyons please Parisians most ; but this year some of the 
very finest specimens of old Valenciennes have been 
brought out at a rather high price, but very exquisite 
indeed. It will be used on washing dresses. Point 
de Kaguse is another successful rival, and outlined as it 
is with cordonnet, stands out in bold relief. Point 
d’AuriJJac is a novelty likely to be successful. Straight- 
edged laces have the preference. Lace is applied very 
lavishly in cascades and gatherings, intermixed with 
loops of narrmv ribbon. Tea-gowns especially have 
the fronts almost entirely of lace, and the summer 
dresses will be trimmed in similar fashion. 

The engravings illustrate a few of these new spring 
fashions— let us commence with the last, and consult 
the group prepared for a morning walk. The young 
lady who is trying the effect of a spray of flowers on 
her friend's hair, wears a '‘bronze d'art" costume in 
b^ge .and satin, the skirt and trimmings being of the 
latter material. The over-dress is fastened with gold i 


buttons, and the lining to the hat is the new shade of 
j gold. The centre figure is in terra-cotta foulard ; the 
1 pointed trimmings on the bodice and skirt and the 
I added basque are all gathered, for fine gagings are a. 
great feature in spring dress-making. The third figure 
glitters with steel, for there are steel-tipped . feathers 
on her hat, the lace that outlines her waistcoat is. 
embroidered with steel, so is the lace cascade in front 
the tassels that terminate the scarf on her skirt 
glisten with bright steel. 

The next group are all in evening attire, and oni 
music intent. The seated figure is in satin— a dark 
satin over-dress, and pale broch^ satin tablier, the * 
lighter colour peeping out in the on the sleeves,, 

and ill the lining to the upright collar, and likewise in 
the train trimmings. 

The young lady overlooking the same page wears- 
a soft gown of Nun’s Cloth over satin, prettily draped 
with shaded flowers, the same hue as the satin — for 
shaded or ombrZ effects have even invaded the floral 
kingdom this season. And well does this shading 
look on the front of the next or third dress, which is 
velvet of the new plum colour, the tablier being 
shaded satin — gold graduating to brown. The em- 
broidery, which is turned back on the velvet, is that 
clever imitation of the Carrickmacross lace which the 
French have introduced, and for which the Parisiennes 
I are showing such a keen appreciation. 

I The young lady behind the music-stand wears- 
I cream Spanish lace over peach satin, the bodice- 
being peach velvet, 'fhe lace is crossed and draped, 
on the skirt, and tlie sleeves entirely of lace are kept 
in place with satin bands. This artistic gown couldi 
be made up successfully in .Spanish lace of any colour. 

There still remain two figurines in outline — the* 
matron feeding her bird, in a stately dress of dentelle 
velours and satin, a gathered plastron in front, and 
the new full basque below the w-aist. The younger 
l.ady, reading as she stands, is wearing a ■ dress com- 
bined of Nun’s Cloth and satin. With all these 
toilettes flowers arc worn, and those who cannot 
attain to living ones need not sigh, for the skill ofi 
artificial florists is perhaps greater this season tliani 
ever, because their best work cannot be detected fromi 
the living originals. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 





PI, dear old friend ! I come this way 

Once more, once more to rest on thee. 
While generous branch and leafy spray 
A pleasant bovver make for me. 


It seems as only yesterday 
That I was racing down tlic mead, 
With young companions blithe and gay. 
To mount tliec, brave and bonny steed. 


Wackbird pipes as cheerly now, 
gaily flaunts the butterfly, 


i 


I 


As when we shook the pliant bough 
By madly urging thee on high. 

But scattered is that gamesome band 
That filled with mirth the flying hours ; 
One sojourns in a distant land, 

One sleeps beneath the daisy flowers. 

And others from my ken have past, 

But this I feel,*where*er they be, 

They'll not forget while life shall last 
Our swing bendath the chestnut-trcc. 

John Geo. Watts, 
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A LESSON IN ARTISAN COOKERY. 


^ng been a very cherished scheme 
of mine to give my poorer neigh- 
bours a few lessons in the art of 
cooking vegetable soups and other 
cheap dishes quite within reach of 
their means, which needed no 
costly ingredients — only a little 
accuracy in weighing and measur- 
ing the materials, and in observing 
the proper time to be given to 
cooking them. But it always 
seemed to me that it would be 
difficult to induce my neighbours 
to come to me to be taught. This 
difficulty, however, was ultimately 
surmounted in the following manner : — 

There is a Cottage Gardening Society in our parish, 
which offers prices for clean houses, well-stocked 
gardens, flowers in pots, cut flowers, fruit and vege- 
tables ; and most of the women had earned substan- 
tial prizes during the three years of its existence. The 
wives of the mason, the blacksmith, and the shoemaker 
had been especially fortunate with their vegetables. 

It occurred to me that it would be a capital plan if 
1 were to offer prizes for vegetable soup, to be judged 
on the day of the flower-show along with the flowers, 
fruit, and vegetables. Accordingly, when our report 
and rules for the next year were to be printed, I in- 
serted a list of prizes for soup, the highest prize being 
7s. 6d. It was not long before I heard that the new 
prizes were being much talked about, and that several 
women resolved to compete for them ; but they won- 
dered how the soup was to be made. Was it to con- 
sist of veget.'xblcs and water only, and were they to 
put a little of every vegetable in the garden into it ? 
Their ideas of cookery were the most rudimentary and 
simple. 

1 left the subject to work in their minds, and when 
the desirability of winning ys. 6d. had been discussed 
for a couple of months, I proposed to give lessons in 
making soup to any of our members who might wish 
to learn. The blacksmith’s wife was eager to attend 
my class ; she kept me in mind of my promise, and 
stirred up her friends in the village and parish at 
large, till at length I found I was likely to give my 
first lesson to a class of nineteen young women and 
girls, all anxious to compete for the prize. 

As our flower-show was to take place the last week 
in July, I decided upon giving the lesson early in the 
month, since it would not do to let too long a time 
elapse between the lesson and the judging. The 
instructions ought to be fresh in the pupils’ memories. 

I had a nice little grate put into the kitchen of an 
empty cottage, and I laid in coal and the necessary 
ingredients for two kinds of soup. I was at the 
cottage on the day before our lesson to receive the 
messengers who were arriving with our stores, causing 
much interest and excitement in the village, especially 


among the little boys. No rehearsal was ever carried 
out with more painstaking anxiety than mine, as, with 
my maid to assist me, I spent the afternoon in making 
the two soups I had decided upon to form the staple 
of our first lesson. 

Great interest was displayed in our doings. Grown 
people walked lingeringly past the window, too re- 
spectful to pause altogether to stare at the novel sight, 
yet determined to sec as much of it as they could, 
while my little enemies, the boys, flattened their noses 
against the panes, or pressed in at the door to watch 
what I was doing. I was not disturbed by all this 
observation, however ; the experiment was too absorb- 
ing and important to admit of my thinking of other 
things. 

At three o’clock next day the fire was burning clearly 
and brightly ; the materials for our cookery were laid 
out upon a table in the centre of the room ; forms were 
ranged along the walls, and my maid, Annie, and 1 
stood with our aprons on, awaiting the arrival of our 
I first pupil. Mrs. Dennehy, the blacksmith’s wife, who 
had first seen the desirability of trying to earn the 
prize, was the earliest to appear. 

“There’s a whean o’ them coming up the street, 
miss,” said she : “ there’s Fanny Brown, an* young 
’Essie, an’ Mrs. McBeth from Clooney, an’ Nancy 
Mahaffy from Letterbratt.” 

But your next-door neighbour, Mrs. Dennehy, and 
the other women from Letterbratt, arc not they 
coming ? ” 

“ I heered them sayin’ they’d come, miss ; but I 
thought I’d be too long if I waited on them. 1 was 
lazy to keep you waiting.” 

“ Here they are now,” cried Annie, who had been at 
the door to look out ; and we soon welcomed fourteen 
women. 

“ We’ll begin at once,” said I, “ for the dried-pca- 
soup will take three hours to make properly. I hope 
you are willing to stay wiili me until half-past six 
o’clock.” 

They all replied that they had made arrangements 
to stay. One woman had got a neighbour to promise 
to prepare her husband’s supper ; another had a little 
daughter at home who was old enough to fill her 
place ; a third thought her husband would not mind 
waiting a little for once. 

“ He will be rewarded for waiting if you lealrn to 
make the soups I .am going to show you ; they are so 
good that 1 am sure he will ask you to give them to 
him often. Don’t you all buy bacon sometimes? ” 

“Very often,” replied some. “ About twice a week,” 
said others. 

“ And how do you prepare it generally ?” 

“We just fry a wee bit in the pan, an’ it docs for a 
taste to Uie potatoes.” 

“ How much do you usually get at a time ? ” 

“ About two ounces,” 

“ Why, that is precisely the quantity I am about to 
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use in the pea-soup ; and it will both taste nicer and 
go further than if you were to cat it plain.” 

Our kettle came to the boil as I made the above 
remark. 1 took it off the fire and measured two quarts 
of boiling water into a large saucepan. I then put a 
pint of dried split-peas and two ounces of bacon cut 
in small pieces into the water, and set the saucepan 
upon the fire. Annie stood near with a spoon in her 
h.ind. and lifting the lid of the saucepan, gave the 
mess a good stir every few minutes to prevent its 
burning. 

“ Now,” said I, “ our pea-soup must boil for an 
flour and a half before we do anything more to it— an 
occasional stir is all it will require. See, I place my 
watch on the table, for it is most important to be 
particular about time in cooking. 1 think you all 
have clocks in your houses ? ” 

“We have clocks surely, but we wouldna be 
bothered lookin' at them,” said Nancy Mahaffy, my 
oldest pupil. 

“Troth, Nancy, you would be glad enough to be 
bothered if it was a thing you were expectin’ the 
prize,” retorted anotlier woman ; and there was a 
general laugh at Nancy's expense. 

“ While the pea-soup is boding,” 1 continued, “ wc 
shall have ample time to make some sago-soup, which 
is very nice, very cheap, and can be made in an hour 
and a half. When the men taste //, 1 am quite sure 
they will insist on its being made for them very often.” 

There was a laugh at this view of the question, and 
the women joked one another, the faults and virtues 
of their husbands, sons, and brothers being very 
freely commented upon. One man was reported to 
be very careless what he got to cat if only the children 
were kept quiet while he was in the house. Another 
was “that fine an' particular you couldna satisfy 
him.” Nancy Mahaffy asserted that /icr old man 
knew better than to give trouble about “ his meat,” 

“ Poor old crathure ! ” cried a neighbour, “ it isn’t 
much trouble you take about his meat, Nancy.” 

“ Well, I should like to think the men had a com- 
fortable, warm dinner after working in the cold and 
wet. Now for the sago-soup. You put four ounces 
of sago into a saucepan with a quart of cold water, an 
ounce of bacon, a little pepper and salt, and a tea- 
spoonful of celery-seed tied up in a piece of muslin. 
Tiring the saucepan, Annie, and let us measure the 
quart of cold water before their eyes. Set it on the 
fire, and let it come to the boil.” 

Mrs. Dennehy, who watched our operations very 
closely, observed that they all had celcry-seed in their 
gardens, so that the seasoning would be easy to get. 
She called upon the others to remark that the sago 
was put on in coM water, and the peas in boiling 
water. 

“ The sago is boiling now, miss,” said Annie. 

“It must boil for an hour before we do anything 
further to it, and wc must stir it very often while it is 
boiling.” 

The pupils watched while Annie and I peeled and 
cut up six large onions in very thin round rings, and 
then chopped them very fine. These wc laid aside to 


be added to the sago-soup when it should have boiled 
for an hour, and began to peel six more large onions 
for the pea-soup when its hour and a half should have 
expired. Wc stopped in our work every few minutes 
to run to the fire and give our two saucepans a 
stir. 

1 had by this time repeated the receipts so often- 
going over and over their directions in the plainest 
language — that I was quite hoarse. Some of the 
young girls had learnt them by heart, but were too 
shy to repeat them for the benefit of their companions 
as 1 requested. 

At length the sago-soup had boiled for an hour, 
and while it was boiling fast we threw in the fine- 
chopped onions, wliich we stirred round, and left to 
boil for eight minutes. Our next proceeding was to 
mix a table-spoonful of Hour in a basin with three 
tabic-spoonfuls of cold water, to which we added a 
little of the boiling soup so as to blend it properly. 
Wc then added it to the soup in the saucepan, gave 
all a List stir, took out the remains of the bacon and 
the little bag of celery-seed, and poured the soup 
into the nineteen little mugs which 1 had arranged 
upon the table in readiness. A slice of bread had 
been toasted and cut into very small dice. We put a 
few pieces of toast into each of the mugs before 
handing them to the class. 

“Beautiful!” cried Mrs. DcMinchy, as she tasted 
hers. 

“ It's just lovely, miss,” smiled little Fanny Brown. 

“ Dear, dear, but it’s the darling nourishment I ” 
said Nancy Mahaffy. 

“Won't you make it for your old man, then, 
Nancy asked J, higlily pleased. 

Tlic seasonable refreshment cheered the class, who 
had, I fancied, seemed a little tired, and the remainder 
of our task was accomplished easily. At the expira- 
tion of the hour and a half, 1 had thrown the six 
onions into the boiling pea-soup. When the class 
had finished tasting the sago-soup, I found that the 
pea-soup had still an hour to boil. It was exactly 
half-past five. At half-past six wc took the onions 
out of the pea-soup (they had fallen into halves and 
quarters, and were as tender as marrow) and set 
them aside while we strained the peas through a 
colander, mashing them with a spoon in the water 
they had been boiled in, so that they ran throvigh like 
a thick soup. When we had strained it, we returned 
it to the saucepan. We then mixed a large table- 
spoonful of flour in three table-spoonfuls of cold 
water, and when the soup boiled again wc mixed it 
with some of the boiling soup, then with the whole ; 
and having cut the soft onions into tiny morsels, we 
added them and little bits of toast, and served as before 
in the nineteen mugs, which Mrs. Dennehy had washed 
for us. 

“Darling” and “beautiful” were the faintest ex- 
I pressions of approval applied to it, and the class 
I unanimously expressed their intention of making it 
I for the show, Mrs. Dennehy laughingly assuring her 
companions that she meant to distance them all, and 
win the highest prize. 


Letitia McCuntock. 
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LOVE'S-ACRE. 

P EFORE the spring is well abrcak 
The cherries there are blooming, 
The hawthorn marvels half awake, 
Its starry coat assuming j 
Japonica the garden hath, 

And in the healthy meadows 
Sweet, the shy daisy skirts the path 
And glorifies the shadows. 
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'^About the hedge the “ devil’s-rope , 
Forbears its deadly creeping, 

And like the growth of golden hope ^ 
The buttercups are heaping ; 

The sliding efts atop the pool 
Are often caught a-breathing, \ 
And often have I found the mole r 
His stealthy body sheathing. 

And why all this ? Oh, hear the thrush 
On yonder oak a-trilling, 

He’ll tell thee of a darling— hush ! 

His little throat is swelling : 

“‘To Luluah’ my song is named, 

Can ye its wording render ? 

What, no I They are not to be blamed, 
Mine old friend, true and tender. 
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“ They have not watched, as you and I 
A patient time together. 

To hear a footstep by-and-by, 

And thrill to sec a feather ; 

They know a thousand flowers flame 
By lawn and dene and dingle. 

But one, the fairest of them, fame 
Leaves unobserved and single.” 
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THE GATHERER. 


A New Tap for Effervescing Liquids. 

It frequently happens that aerated water, champagne, 
and other effervescing beverages are prescribed in 
small quantities in illness. As the doses, though small, 

have often to be re- 
peated, it would 
become a matter of 
unnecessary e.xpcnse 
to open a buttle each 
time, for, as a rifle, a 
bottle once opened, 
the liquid which it 
contains speedily 
becomes flat. To 
meet a requirement 
of the kind here 
roughly indicated is 
the object of the 
very ingenious ap- 
paratus represented 
in the woodcut. A 
hollow corkscrew, 
mounted on a small 
stand, is so contrived 
that a little outflow-tube may readily be opened on 
applying a slight pressure to a lever. The cork- 
screw passes through the cork of the inverted bottle ; 
the gas in the bottle presses out the liquid when the 
lever is pushed down, but the delivery ceases the 
moment the lever is released. At the same time 
the gas cannot escape until all the liquid has been 
drawn off, so that the bcv'crage retains its effer- 
vescent qualities till the last, no matter how slowly it 
may be used. This appliance is also handy, 
inasmuch as it saves llie trouble and waste that 
often attend the uncorking of bottled liquids in the or- 
dinary manner. Some kind of light frame to prevent 
the bottle from toppling over seems to us the only 
thing the device wants to make it practically perfect. 



Electricity and Wool-Spinning. 

Owing to the large quantities of frictional electricity 
generated by the rubbing of wool upon itself or the 
machinery while it is being manufactured, the spinning 
is attended with difficulty, especially in dry weather, 
for the electricity causes the yarn to become frowsy 
and catch at the machine, thereby tending to break 
the threads. In fact, so serious is this impediment 
that a wool-mill sent out to America a few years ago 
from Bradford could not be got to work satisfactorily 
except during the spring thaws. Experience has 
taught our wool-spinncrs that moistening the bobbins 
of wool relieves them of their electric charge, and 
hence there arc large damp cellars attached to fac- 
tories, where the bobbins are stored for months. This 
plan, however, represents a waste of time and a 
locking-up of capital, so that the new method intro- 


duced by Mr. E. Bright has much to recommend it. 
This con.sists in putting the bobbins into a chamber 
exhausted of air, till the rare atmosphere there 
becomes conducting and allows the electricity to 
discharge itself from the bobbins. The bobbins are 
run in on a truck, and the chamber, which is of iron, is> 
connected to the earth, so that the discharged elec- 
tricity may dissipate itself in the ground. The 
rarefaction of the air is effected by an air-pump, and 
a few minutes of exposure to it is equivalent to several 
months* exposure to damp air in a cellar at the or- 
dinary atmo.sphcric pressure, A modification of the 
apparatus can be also applied to the carding of wool. 

A Growing Industry. 

In Montserrat, a small island of the Antilles group,, 
one may any day see a pleasant picture that helps one 
to realise what a blessing emancipation was to the 
poor creatures who by its beneficent operations were 
freed from slavery. During the greater part of last 
century, sugar was the staple production of the 
island, and the labour employed on the plantations, 
was slave-labour. In the height of the then prosperity of 
Montserrat the number of slaves was as enormous as. 
10,000, and the annual yield of sugar 2,700 hogsheads. 
The conquest of Trinidad and Dcmarara, however, 
brought these countries into cffcctiv^e competition with 
Montserrat to such an extent, that the sugar cultivation 
gradually dwindled into comparative insignificance. 
But of late years an entirely new industry has been 
created in this beautiful and s.ilubrious island, an in- 
dustry that has been developed with giant strides. 
Wc refer to the lime-tree plantations, from which the 
lirne-fruit juice and cordials arc now prepared in such 
immense quantities for use m the navy, in the sick- 
room, and as refreshing beverages. Though the first 
lime orchards were planted so recently as 1852, the 
plantations cover more than 600 acres, and contain 
upwards of 120,000 trees. These are planted fifteen 
feet apart, and the high road passes through them for 
a distance of over two miles. The lime harvest is 
heaviest from January to September, but a yield may 
be had all the year round. The fruit is taken to the 
fiictories, where it is sliced by water-power, and after- 
wards squeezed until all the juice has been expressed. 
The juice of the finest fruit is at once “ headed up ” in 
casks so that it may not be exposed to the air ; that of 
inferior fruit is boiled down for tlic citric acid makers. 
The negroes arc the chief labourers and are in a very 
flourishing condition. They most of them own land, 
cattle, sheep ; many of them grow the sugar-cane 
and vegetables on their own account ; and they are 
more independent than many European peasants. 
They will not work more than nine hours a day, or 
do more than a certain amount in a day, or do an- 
other man’s work. They are light-hearted and good- 
tempered, and arc so fond of working in gangs, so 
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strongly imbued with the sociable spirit, that it is 
difficult to get them to do anything alone. This is 
the pleasant picture we spoke of at the beginning ; 
and it is impossible to find a stronger contrast than 
that of the utterly heartless and degraded misery of 
the wretched beings who existed in the bad old days 
of slavery, and that bright, sunny, industrious life 
among the lime plantations of Montserrat. 


A Magnetic Thermometer. 

Sir William Thomson, the distinguished physicist, 
has invented a very delicate thermometer, or rather, 
thermoscope, based on the property possessed by 
magnets of losing their strength when warmed. A tiny 
astatic magnet or needle, weighing a few grains, is 
delicately suspended by a silk fibre at right angles to the 
similar poles of two other magnets placed one on each 
side of it along the magnetic meridian, and a very light 
mirror, about the size of a sixpence, is attached to it. 
A beam of light is then reflected from this mirror to a 
graduated scale placed about a yard from the mirror, on 
which it makes a round patch of light, illuminating the 
degree of the scale on which it falls. The magnets are 
arranged to cause the needle to take up a position 
which throws the light-spot on the zero of the soide 
when the temperature is zero, and any rise of tempera- 
ture above or below that is indicated by a divergence 
of the light-spot from zero along the scale in one 
direction or the other. If there is an increase of tem- 
perature the needle will be less pow'crfully attracted 
by the fixed magnets than before, and move away from 
them slightly ; if a decrease, it w'ill move towards 
them. 

New Telephones. 

Probably the greatest feat in telephony yet accom- 
plished is the recent transmission of speech by the 
Herz telephone over a French telegraph line 800 
miles long. The new apparatus of Dr. Cornelius 
Herz consists of a microphone transmitter with con- 
tacts of iron p.yrites instead of carbon, and a speaking 
condenser of the kind described in the last number of 
the Gatherer. This instrument, it w'ill be remem- 
bered, consists of sheets of tinfoil insulated from each 
other, and connected alternately to two separate poles 
or terminals, T t, after the manner shown in Fig. i. 



These terminals are connected in circuit with the line, 
and the telephonic currents in charging the condenser 
cause it to emit articulate speech, which is plainly 
heard on holding the ear at tfip orifice E. Fig. 2 shows 
the .actual form of the receiver. Another kind of tele- 
phone receiver, recently invented by Mr. W. H. Prccce, 


chief electrician of the Postal 
Telegraphs, is illustrated by Fig. 

3, where P is a spiral of platiimm 
wire, connected in circuit with a 
voltaic battery) B, and a wheel- 
break or revolving current in- 
terrupter, w. The spiral is 
enclosed in a box, a, c, 
blackened in the inside so as to 
absorb and give out heat. Now 
when the break is rotated, pulses 
of current are sent through the 
spiral P, which is therefore sub- 
jected to heats and colds, and Fw. 2. 

the air surrounding it in the 
box to expansions and contractions, which are heard 
as sound. If the number of breaks be sufficiently 
great per second, the air gives out a musical tone ; 
and, moreover, if the wheel-break be replaced by a 
speaking microphone, and four bichromate of potaslv 



Fig. 3. 


cells be employed to yield the current, distinct 
articulation will be delivered by the vibrating air. 
'Phis contrivance of Mr. Preece is undoubtedly the 
simplest form of telephone yet invented. 

Liquid Ozone. 

One of the most recent iritimphs of chemical science 
is the liquefaction of ozone, that peculiar form of oxy- 
gen. A reservoir containing oxygen at a temperature of 
9*4® below zero (Fahr.) was charged with ozone, and 
subjected to hydraulic y^ressurc applied by means of a 
column of mercury. The gas immediately turned to* 
an azure-blue colour, which deepened in shade as thc" 
pressure increased. *1 he ozone liquefied under a 
pressure of 75 atmospheres, while 300 atmospheres 
are necessary to liquefy pure oxygen. The curious 
fact also came out that ozone is an explosive gas, for 
unless carefully and slowly compressed at. a low tem- 
perature it explodes with a yellow flame. Its ethereal 
blue tint is very beautiful, and probably accounts for 
the colour of the sky. 
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A Drop Attachment for Bottles. 

Only those who have tried to get liquid out of a 
t)ottle drop by drop, and have failed to do so, or 
succeeding after several 
efforts, have lost temper or 
patience, or both, can. appre- 
ciate fully the usefulness of 
the ingenious device repre- 
sented in the annexed wood- 
cut. It consists of a tube 
secured in the stopper and 
furnished with a rubber air- 
bulb for blowing air into the 
bottle, and another tube like- 
wise inserted in the stopper, 
through which the liquid is 
delivered. By pressing the 
bulb more or less strongly, 
the liquid is m.xde to run 
either by the diop or more 
rapidly if necessary. It will 
be seen that this appliance 
is calculated not only to save 
time and trouble, but also to 
enable timid or nervous persons to administer drugs 
in the minutest quantities with confidence. 

Recording Sunshine by Photography. 

The best plan hitherto devised for registering the 
intensitygand duration of sunshine, is probably that of 
Mr. Catttpbell, in which a glass ball focusses the sun- 
shine on a moving strip of paper, and chars it more or 
less acCofdingto its strength, thus leaving a brown 
track on the paper. A still better plan, at all events 
for photographers, has however just been invented by 
Captaun Abney, R.£. The instrument, which is 
shown in the figure, consists of a semi-cylindrical box, 
T, having a lid, a, a, which is perforated at its centre 
with a hole, H, one-tenth of an inch in diameter. A 
band of sensitive photographic paper is made to line 
the curve of the box in the interior, the centre of the 
paper being under the hole in the cover. The instru- 
ment is then ready for work, and it has merely to be 
placed Oli a window-sill or other convenient site 
facing south, with the length of the lid lying east 
and as determined by sun-dial or compass. 

Once ascertained, this position 
can be marked to save time in 
future. Another adjustment 
is to make the plane passing 
through the hole in the lid 
and the centre line of the 
paper to pass through the 
path of the sun. To effect 
this, the box should be caused 
to throw a shadow on a piece 
of white paper placed behind 
It, and gradually inclined on 
the hinge, F, till the shadow 
of the lid is just cut off by the 
box itself. When this takes 


place, the sun, the hole, and the central line of the 
paper inside will be in the same plane, and the sun 
will print its track along the middle of the sensitive 
paper. A small lens, of not more than i-inqh 
aperture, helps the action of the instrument by giving 
a finer line on the papery And such a lens need not 
cost more than sixpence. By using two holes, the 
sunshine of the morning and evening can be ob- 
served apart from that during the day. The proper 
kind of paper to use is the rcady^sensitised, which 
will keep for months, and if a little discoloured will 
answer the purpose just as well. It has only to 
be fixed by hyposulphite and washed. A scale of 
hours may also be added to the paper, by taking 
a sheet of glass coated with non-actinic varnish, 
scratching the scale upon it, and then photograph- 
ing it on the paper by means of diffused light. 

A Pocket Pulse-Writer. 

The condition of the pulse has from the earliest 
times been held as a valuable aid to the diagnosis of 
disease ; but until the sphygmograph, or pulse-writer, 



was invented, the pulse was only read by the finger of 
the doctor, which vanes in sense with different men 
and at different times. Moreover, it can at best only 
tell whether the pulse be soft or hard, quick or slow, 
jerky or languid, regular or irregular; it cannot 
analyse the beats and detect any variation in each of 
the elements which make up the total movement. 
The pulse-writer, on the other hand, enables the pulse 
to record its own movement, for all to see, so that the 
physician can distinguish at a glance where it differs 
from the healthy or normal pulse. Hitherto this 
most useful instrument has been little used, except in 
hospitals, owing to its cumbrous nature. The /same 
objection does not apply to the pocket sphy^K^^aph 
of Dr. Dudgeon, which we illustrate herewith.* This 
apparatus is only two and a half inches Ipn^ tqr two 
inches wide ; it weighs only four ounces, and^is there- 
fore well adapted for private practice,. mPv^ment 
of the pulse is taken up by an adjustable spring 
pressed upon it, and communicated by n system of 
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delicate levers to the stylus s, which traces a line upon 
a band of smoked paper, p, kept running by a smaU 
clockwork, G. A dial indicates the pressure put upon 
the spring, which may amount to five ounces. The 
smoked paper runs through the instrument in ten 
seconds, so that the number of puls^-beUts per minute 
can be reckoned by multiplying the number on the 
tracing by six. The patient’s name, and disease, the 
date, and so on, may also be scratched upon the paper, 
which, on being dipped m a quick-drying varnish, can 
be kept for reference and comparison This little 
apparatus magnifies the movement of the artery no 
less than fifty times It can be applied to the piticnt 
in any posture, and gives its autograph of the pulse 
almost as quickl> as a physician cm feel it with his 
finger. 

Safe Qigs and Carts. 

A new way of mounting two-wheeled carriages has 
recently been designed, which will be intutsting to 
farmers and other o^^ners of horses This consists in 
dispensing with the common axle running under the 
bottom of the vehicle fiom one side to the other, and 
making each wheel tuin lound a short axle of its own, 
between two parallel bars, is sho\vn at /i/z in Fig i, 
which represents a ground pi in of a spring cart I he 





chief advantage of this construction is that the bod> 
of the vehicle can be swung on the springs much 
lower than is usual, and the centre of gravity being 
thus depressed to near the middle of the wheels, there 



Fig 9 


is leirs dafi[ger of an upsets Moreover, this arrange- 
ment, shown ill Pig. 2, is not so trying to the horse 
in going up or down a hill, and at the same tune a low 


seat and large wheels are obtainable. The outer shaft 
is also cohtrivpd to fend ^ide the wheels of other 
vehicles in an accidental coUiStoiit and the inventor 
has added a novel shade for rain and sunshine. 

An Irtgenloue Pair of Tongh* 

The tongs are usually devoted to kind of work,, 
but it has occurred to a recent inventor that there is 
no leason why they should not be Still fiuther 

serviceable for household purposes, pid he bas ac» 
cordingly devised a 
pair wftich combine 
several useful features 
A reference to the ac 
compmying engraving 
i\ ill show in what the 
\anoub improvements 
consist It will be 
seen that a ring forms 
the head of the tongs, 
and that it receives the 
fixed and the movable 
leg It has besides 
two projections, of 
which the one at the 
top, E, IS employed as 
a platc-hfter, and that 
towards the bottom, 

D, for lifting pots, 
kettles, stove -covers 
In addition to these 
features, there is on 
one side a flattened 
surface, C, which is to 
be used as a hammer- 
face. The inner sur- 
face of each jaw is 
grooved so as to secure a tighter gnp upon the article 
to be lifted, and being of an angular and oblong 
shape, either may be used to lift stove-covert gnd the 
like 

The Telephotography 

Another step towards the solution of tbe problem^ 
how to send a picture or an image of an object to a 
distant place by means of electricity, ha$ just been 
made by Mr Shellford Bidwell. This apparatus is a 
combination of the Bakewell copying teli^iaph and 
the selenium cell which Professor Graham l)et) has so 
ingeniously applied to the transmission of speech by 
telephone along a beam of light. A^idlil^ce to 
Fig 1 will help to explain the proceW la this 
figure, P IS a marking stylus of platinum, With its point 
resting on a sheet of paper laid on a iS^Met, M. 
The stylus is connected through a electric 

resistance coils to the positive pole of a^cttaic battery, 
B , and the tablet is connected through ^galvanometer, 
G, to the negative pole of the same "there is 

thus a complete circuit for tXk cmMt, Which flows 
from the stylus through the paper to tablet and 
galvanometer. Now the paper is soaked in a solution 
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of iodide of potassium similar to that used in the 
chemical telegraph of Bain, and the result is that the 
current of electricity in passing through the paper 
decomposes the solution and liberates the iodine, 
which stains the paper brown. If then the stylus is 
drawn across the paper it will leave a brown trail 
behind it, so long as the current passes. But should 
the current be stopped by any cause, this trail will cease 
and the paper will retain its original whiteness. It is 
the aim of Mr. Bidwell, therefore, to make the luminous 
image which he wishes to transmit step the current 
in such a way that the image itself will be delineated 
by the breaks in the marking of the stylus, and he docs 
this by means of the second battery s', and the selenium 
cell S. This cell is composed of two fine spiral wires, 
wound very near together, and filled in between with 
crystalline selenium. It is connected in circuit with 
ithe stylus P, and the negative pole of the battery d'. 
Kowit is evident that the current from the second 
battery tends to neutralise the curient from the first 
in its decomposing action on the paper, and if strong 
enough will neutralise it altogether. Mr. Bidwell 
focusses a strong light or image on the cell s, then 
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Adjusts the resistance R, until the two currents exactly 
neutralise one another. Under these conditions the 
«tylus^ will make no marks, but if the intensity of the 


light on the selenium diminishes, the resistance of the 
ceil will increase, the current from B' will therefore be 
weakened, and the consequence will be that the 
current from B will predominate in the stylus and 
make a mark on the paper. The galvanometer serves 
to indicate the adjustment of the currents. In the 
telephotogi^aph this principle is carried out according 
to Fig. 2, where V is the stylus, as before, tracing a 
screw-line on a revolving barrel wrapped with prepared 
paper, and connected to the marking battery B, through 
the galvanometer G. The transmitter consists of a 
barrel, H, enclosing a selenium cell, S, connected to the 
battery b', and stylus P. A fine pin-hole is drilled in 
the side of the barrel, which is revolved synchronously 
with the barrel of the receiver carrying the paper, and 
at every revolution the pin-hole crosses the surface of 
the cell in a spiral path. If now a luminous image of 
an object be focussed by the lens L, on the barrel, just 
opposite the selenium cell, the pin-hole crossing the 
cell will let in a ray of light every time it crosses the 
image. In this way the pin-hole will trace out the 
shape of the image in parallel lines on the cell. But 
if the two batteries are so adjusted that when the ray 
of light falls on the cell the stylus will cease to mark, 
it follows that the shape of the image will be delineated 
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by the breaks in the parallel lines drawn on the paper 
by the stylus. Fig. 3 represents a diamond pattern 
actually sent by the telephotograph of Mr. Bidwell. 
The luminous image focussed on the cell of the 
transmitter is seen on the left, and the picture of it 
outlined by breaks in the chemical lines drawn on the 
receiver is shown on the right hand. With more 
delicate paper and perfected apparatus, Mr, ^idwell 
hopes to delineate light and shade in the image by 
fainter and deeper lines on the paper. The apparatus 
is only in its experimental stage yet ; but the wires M 
and N in Fig. 2 are supposed to represent a telegraph 
line. 

Inlaying Wood by Pressure. 

A method of inlaying wood by pressure hat^becn 
recently introduced. It consists in glueing a veneer 
of the wood to be inlaid over the common 
placing a zinc " stencil " plate with the ''eiit 

out of it over the veneer, then subjecting the'irhhte to 
the softening action of stedkn and the pressure df two 
powerful cast-iron rollers. These rollers crush the 
zinc stencil into the veneer, and the underlying veneer 
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into the common wood. The stencil is then with- 
drawn, and the embedded portion of the veneer is 
planed down till the inlaid surface is pertp^y 
smooth and even. 

' The Tide-PradictoRi ' 

Sir William Thomson has in recent years turmd 
his inventive genius and great scientific knowledge to 
the improvement of the instruments of navigation. 
As Sir George Nares said recently, he has bettered all 
the “three L*s” of the sailor— namely, the lead, the 
log, and the look-out His patent compass is now 
lecognised to be the compass of the future, his prcssuie 
lead and sounding apparatus by pianoforte wire is 
being introduced into many mail steamers and men- 
of-war, while his mode of making light-houses flash 
their distinctive names according to the Morse 
telegraphic code is also proving its supei^or worth. 
But Sir William has besides turned his attention to the 
measurement of the tides, an important matter for an 
insular and seafaring nation like ours, and has invented 
three most ingenious apparatus for the purpose. These 
arc the Tide-gauge, the lidal Harmonic Analyser, 
and the Tide-predictor. The Tide-gauge registers 
the actual hhight of ^he sea-level, by means of a float 
actuating a pencil marking a running band of paper ; 
the Harmonic Analyser substitutes brass-work for 
human brains in calculating out the diflerent elements 
which compose the whole tidal rise and fall ; while 
(he Tide-predictor, as its name implies, docs nothing 
less than predict for any paiticular port, and for any 
future >ear, not mciely the times of high and low 
water, but the position of the water-level at any instant 
of any day of the >car. The action of the instrument 
is to draw curves Cf the tides at that port ; one year’s 
tides being, in the latest form devised, run off in 
twenty-four minutes. The elements of the tide at the 
port in question furnished by the Harmonic Analyser 
arc the data upon which the Predictor operates. The 
details of the apparatus arc too complicated for 
description here; but we may mention that the 
'different elements of the tide are combined by means 
of a flne steel wire or cord passing round several 
pulleys corresponding to these elements. One of these 
Predictors has already done good service in predicting 
the tides for the Indian ports as given in the volume 
of Tide Tables for 1S81. 

A Self-adjusting Berth. 

Among the multitudes who now-a-days “go down to 
the sea in ships*’ and “ do business in great waters,” 
there ate comparatively few who do not in some shape 
or formllQfier considerable discomfort, while there are 
many w}ui,lQo)t forward to a sea-voyage with absolute 
misgiving* ^Ad dread. It is the object of the appara- 
tus repr^i^ted in the woodcut to make this kind of 
traveUin^^as ^unpleasant than it is. It consists of 
a berth sotcon^tocted as to adjust itself easily to the 
pitching or r^ing of the vessel The berth is of the 
same size as the ordinary berth now in use, and is 
counterbalanced by a crcscent-shaped weight rigidly 



secured to the under-side, the whole being so* eivung bn 
a universal joint as to preserve a level surface through- 
out the various motions to which the Ship may'<he 
subjected. As the action of the berth }s ftjr^er 
regulated by rubber bands, sudden or jerky moVenieots 
and their consequences (frequently of the most ]dis- 
agreeable kind) are avoided. Invalids and those wh6 
suffer from sea-sickness will appreciate the value pf ati 
appliance that enables them to lio at ease 
roughest weather. Of course this contrivance isqjsly 
effective against sca-sickness while the travSttSf is in 
a recumbent position, but even to this extent the in- 
vention appears to offer a relief for which many would 
be giateful. 

Private Time-Signals. , 

A simple device has been introduced by a firm of 
telegraph engineers for enabling all the telegraph 
offices, and the offices of private firms in connection 
with these offices, to hear the Greenwich time-signal. 
Hitherto, the passage of this signal along the wires 
could only be noted by keeping a sharp look-out on 
the telegraph instruments to see the deflection o^ the 
needle which it caused ; but the inventors have made 
the signal announce itself by the ringing of an electric 
bell. This is effected by adding a metal contact to 
the “ stops ” of the needle in such a manner that when 
the needle strikes the stops it completes a local or 
special circuit, in which arc includ^ a battery and 
electric belL The result is that the signal causes the 
electric bell to ring. The arrangement is designed so 
that it can readily be disconnected when not required 
for the indication of the time-signal. 

Prize Answers to Acrostics. 

rrV are noru able to announce that the PfiSe of 
Two Guinfas offered for the best rhymed verse 
solutions of the Six Prize Acrostics recently given 
in our pages^ has been awarded to CHARX^OTTB 
P. Mitciilll, Worcester, The following are 
specially commended: — W, Maddison^ Bedlington^ 
Northumberland; Cornelius Down^ Brighton; Jean 
Macmillan Brown^ St. Andrews, NB.; and Alh^t 
Jarrett, Manchester. We hope to place ^ thp^Pfdse 
Solutions before our readers, space permitiHtgf in 
the course of the present volutne. ' " . 


The Regulations and other partiatlars of the New 
Series of Prize Competitions open to Rea^s of this 
Magazine will be found on the ttext page. 
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New Series of Prizes. 


T he very successful results attending the t^rize sdienanitiineyineed in the previous volume have more than 
justified the Editor in the conviction that a large ft^mber of his readers ^ would highly v^lue, as an 
addition to the already numerous advantages of CASS£tl/s Family Magazine, some new department of 
interest, by which opportunities for useful or recreative employment of a competitive character might be 
placed in their hands.’* It has also conHrmcd him in the belief, which he then expressed, **that a Com- 
petitive or Prize scheme, to be in accordance with the high character of the Magazine, should have for 
its some practical good far beyond the mere exercise of smartness and ingenuity, and the excitement 
of a competition for the award’s sake alone.” 

The Editor is glad, therefore, to be able to state that the Proprietors of the Magazine have decided 
to continue a scheme which has prove<l so useful and acceptable, and he accordingly has the pleasure to 
announce to his readers the nature and conditions of the following I’rizes : — 

L--A PHIZE of £10 will be awarded for the best Practical Paper on True Economies in Household 
Management. The length uf the Paper must be equal to at least five and not more than six 
pages of the Magazine, which may be divided into fwo chaplcis, at the discretion of the com- 

. petitor. All MSS. must be properly authenticated, and sent to the Editor not later than 

July 1st, i88i. 

II.— -A PRIZE of £5 will be awarded for the best set of Six Origin \l Chess Problems.^ Competitors 

must send in their work, properly authenticated, together with the Keys or SOLUTIONS of the 

ProblemSy to the Editor, not later than September ist, 1881. 

III.*:-^A PRIZE of £5 will be awarded for the best Musical Setting of the following words 


THE ARROW AND 

1 shot an arrow into the a\r, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 

For, so swiftly it tlew, the sight 
Could not follow it m us fkght. 

** 1 breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not wheie ; 


THE SONG. 

For, who has sight so keen and strong, 

T hat It can follow the flight of song ? 

** I^ng, long afterward, in an oak, 

I found the arrow, still unbroke ; 

And the song, from liegmning to end, 

1 found again m the heart of a fnend." 

L0NC.1LLLOW. 


The Song may be arranged for any Voices with suitable Pianoforte Accompaniment. Competitors 
must send in their MSS., properly authenticated, to the Editor not later than I^ovember 1st, 1881. 

IV^— A PRIZE of £5 will be awarded for the best Poem on Family Affectiony or any subject directly 
bearing thereon, to be in rhymed verse of any metre the Candidate may select, and the length 
not to exceed sixty lines. All Poems must be properly authenticated, and sent to the Editor not 
later than February 1st, 1882. 


GENEBAIi BULES. 

“S, Every reader of the Magazine is eligible to compete for all or any of the Prizes offered. 

T|ie |Sditor cannot undertake to answer inquiries having reference to the treatment in any detail of the above 
sabJibCbL ' / 7 %e descriptions given under each head are sufficient for the purposes of the competition^ and the riit is left to 
the judgmpiu and discretion of the Competitors. 

3. Each MS. must have inscribed on it, or otherw'ise securely attached to it, the name and postal address of the 
author, together with a declaration that the work ts original^ and entirely the sender^s ozm, to be signed by the author 
and ooantersigned by some other trustworthy person — i.e., a magistrate, minister of religion, or householder— with the 
postal address in both cases. 

4^ In all cases, the copyright of the successful works will become the property of Messrs. Cassbll^ PgtTER^ 
GalfiN & Co., the Publishers of this Magazine. 

In cases where the two best works in any one competition are of equal merit, the Prize may be divided at the 
dis^dkt of the Editor. 

6 , The Editor will not be responsible for loss or miscarriage of any work during transmission, and . j E t '^ters or 
packets must be prepaid. The Editor cannot undertake to return unsuccessful MSS.— copies rirouMl^mefisre be 
retained by jdie senders. 

7. Every MS. must be sent before the date named above as the latest day in mh section, 

The Editor of Cassell’s Family Magazine, 

La Bella SauVage Yard, Lond9N» E.C'. 
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THIT'PROBATroK- OF DORPTHY? TJRAVRS^B 

Br tH#' Author, honor 


CHAPTER THE TWENXY-PIRST. 

CASTLES IN THE AIR. 

HRISTMAS DAY, 
with all its festivities, 
has come and gone. 
Ferdie has had his 
tree loaded with toys 
for him, and is lan- 
guidly happy with all 
his new possessions. 
The frost has broken 
up, and skating has 
given way to hunting ; 
and the next thing to 
occupy the thoughts 
of the Wrangham 
people is the pro- 
spective gaiety in 
January. 

Gcofffey is gone away, much to Lady Travers* and 
Lolly’s relief. Since she has received Harry’s letter, 
and more especially since that snowy walk, the latter 
has avoided him. Together they had intended to 
light up Ferdie’s tiec, but at the last moment Dolly 
.absented herself, and persuaded Lou to take her place, 
and since then she has barely spoken to him, except 
tu s.iy good-bye. They have all been so busy that 
Mr. Ingram^ much as he would have liked her com- 
pany, has not noticed anything particular in her 
withdrawal, except to mark, with more amusement 
than disapproval, that Wherever she is, there too is 
Harry Cartwright at her side. The young man has 
taken a sudden and violent fancy to his cousin, as he 
calls her, and under that safe sheltering name has 
constituted himself, for the last four days, her shadow, 
having arrived, by a rapid process of development, to 
the conclusion that he is hopelessly and desperately in 
love. These sentiments are by no means discouraged 
by his mother, who would willingly see her wild son 
settle down^ into the bonds of matrimony, and who is 
perfectly aware that Dolly is a desirable wife in every 
sense of the word. The girl herself thinks nothing at 
all of matter. Both the Cartwright boys are to 
her cousins, and just now she finds Harry’s 
constant 'Companionship very useful in warding off 
any l^tween herself and Geoffrey. The 

latter haai.Uldden'her and Ferdie a cheerful farewell, 
comfordlilg/t^ small boy by telling him he should 
soon pdh^''jbabk, and holding Dolly’s hand for one 
long les h^ tells her to take care of herself and 
to go CK^lj^ting with Rose. He is gone now, and 
laments his absence, and Dolly sits 
by iXQd says nothing ; only she feels an 

utter wearitb^ come over her, V listlessness that she 
is for ever ct^attng, a constant ceaseless longing for 


Uncle Tom and Aunt Mary.' She haim^ved*1|ie 
kindest and most loving letters from them 
mas Day, letters which have made the tears tiseih’her 
eyes, but which have contained no syllable of 
for Mr. Bruce has made up his mind that, as"*^ 
father disapproves of the engagement, he must Uht in 
any way footer it. , 

But now, at last, she has heard from Hany1i(lBi^if, 
and has no need to ask news of him from any oneetle, 
and on Christmas Day, with the full sanction dfjSin 
Augustus, instructed by his wife, sent him off such ^ 
warm, affectionate answer to his letter, with s^h 
assurances of her undying faith and ^hdt, ^ 
marry him when of age, as have rejoiced the IfOiqr 
boy’s heart, and caused him to write a seco^* 
of even more passionate love and devotioki than tjhe 
first. 

The present he spoke of, too, has arrived-^n old 
silver chatelaine of exquisite workman^ip, massive 
and costly. Dolly has donned it at once,* thereby 
causing Lady Travers many a pang of.envy, but at 
the same time thinking that if any one asks her 
who gave it to her, and she responds, “Mr. Leonard,** 
they will be perfectly at liberty to draw what con- 
clusions they please. But Sir Augustus has ordered 
it to be withdrawn from public notice, and now it rests 
securely in a chest of drawers, hidden from the curious 
gaze. 

She had many presents on Christmas Day, notice- 
ably a beautiful old-fashioned ring from FeMie, who 
slipped it on with his own thin little fingefs, and made 
her promise to wear it all her life. 

“ 1 know it is good,” he added, “for Geoffrey chpse 
it ; and he knows all about those things.** 

Dolly could hardly keep back her teaxU as she 
kissed the small white face, and readily gave thfr 
required promise, thinking how her boy must 
saved up his money to buy her anything so vahihblti 
And, side by side with the chatelaine, locked up away 
from her own eyes, lie two volumes of Goethe’s Lyrics, 
given her also on Christmas Day. It was Mr. 
Ingram who put them into her hands, as ^*bis eim* 
tribution to her German education,” he sai0 laugi^ 
ingly ; and, seeing that he was dispensing presents " 
Rose and Lou, Dolly could say nothing bM' 
inaudible little “Thank you,” and dy with, 
up-stairs, thrusting them, without even 
them, into the furthest recesses of a 
when once outside her room, on her way 
she must needs return, and opening the 
take out the two books, gaze upon tham^ 
they contained some charm or 
by the gong, very gently— almost 
them back again, and once more ' turn 
them. 
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And GeofTrey had noted the rising blush, the slight 
<onfusion of manner, and had interpreted them to 
ihimself in his own fashion, which seemed to make him 
supremely contented, for throughout the day he was 
the life and soul, of the party. It was years since he 
had indulged in castles' in the air, yet he resumes the 
old bad habit once more, and fills up many a vacant 
Jhalf-hour when riding to covert or returning home, 
whilst on his visit to his cousin, Lady Lucy Duncombe, 
with visions of a charming apartment in Rome, of 
which the chief ornament is a slim soft-eyed girl ; of 
rambles in the Coliseum — ^probably by moonlight— and 
not alone; of wanderings through picture galleries, 
.among statues and bronzes ; of spring in the Cam- 
pagna or the Pamphili Gardens ; of teaching and 
learning; of loving and being loved; of a wife after 
his own heart. 

What a series of pictures the very word ‘‘Rome” 
•conjures up, any one who has been there well knows ; 
and to Geoffrey it was one of the most delightful parts 
of the programme he had mapped out for himself that 
he sh6uld take his wife thither. How, with her 
refined cultivated nature, she would revel in its 
treasures, eye and mind luxuriating in its wealth of 
•colour, its depth of associations ! What sketches she 
would make among the Alban Hills ! How prettily 
she would learn the soft melting language of Rome ! 
Assuredly Lady Lucy was justified in teasing him, 
and accusing him of being in love, for she certmnly 
had grounds for so doing; and considering that 
nothing would induce him to ?tay with her after the 
nth, for on that day he must return to the Travers’, it 
did not require any very great sagacity to fix upon 
Wrangham as the abode of his magnet. 

And yet he did not feel absolutely sure of his prize. 
Her manner to him had always been so perfectly 
simple and unaffected; she had at once, and so 
completely, accepted him as the old friend of the 
family, and treated him as such. Only lately— just 
lately— he thought he had noticed a little hesitation, a 
little shyness in her intercourse with him, arhich he 
chose to construe in his own way. Lady Lucy was as 
a. sister to him, but not even to her did he breathe one 
syllable qf his hopes and fears ; yet she could hardly 
help smiling when he asked her, apparently casually, 
one day, how little she thought two people could live 
comfortably on. For Geoffrey, accustomed all his life to 
plenty of money for a bachelor, and looking on a woman 
as a creature to be surrounded with every care and 
luxury, had an idea that his* own moderate fortune 
would be almost starvation to a wife, and was much re- 
lieved by his cousin’s prompt and decided answer, care- 
fully adjusted to what she knew him to possess. He had 
still six weeks’ leave of absence before him, and fully 
resolved as he was not to take Dolly from Wrangham 
as long as Ferdie was alive, yet, before he turned his 
steps towards Italy, she should be, as far as he could 
arrange matters, his afhanced wife. Once or twice 
there came across him a disturbing recollection of that 
story of the baron’s, told in the smoking-room two 
years ago. What did it mean? Probably a little 
feminine jealousy and spite on the part of Anne; 


surely nothing more. And so the days passed swiftly 
and happily with him till it drew towa^s the nth, 
when he was to return to Wrangham. 

Meanwhile, day by day, Ferdie pooped and 
dwindled, and Dolly purely left* him. They were 
all very good ta him-T^his mother, his brothers, 
and sisters— ydt no one was to him like Dolly; 
and even when the others were with him he loved 
to have her by his side, to hold her hand, and 
stroke her face, and look at her with his large wistful 
eyes. He had many visitors. Joan would come up 
very often and see him, bringing him books and toys. 
Good-natured Mrs. Graham, with all her numerous 
household and parish cares, would pay' him a visit 
three or four times in a week ; and when she did not 
come, Mr. Graham would sit with the child for many 
a half-hour, unconsciously delighting in the clear 
speculative little brain that would put him many a 
question he had to think over before he could answer 
it. From time to time Sir Augustus would come to 
see his boy, ask him a few formal questions in stilted 
language, find fault with any little defect in the room, 
and retire again, to the great relief of all parties. Yet 
no one noticed how daily the child failed. They saw 
him so constantly, were so accustomed to the white 
thin face, that they could not detect the falling away, 
only that he was very restless, and that his constant 
cry was for Geoffrey. 

“ I cannot die before Geoffrey comes back,” he said 
one day to Dolly. “ I have something most important 
to say to him.” 

“ My darling, he will be here very soon now,” she 
answered. “What makes you talk like that about 
dying?” 

“ Because it is true. I cannot live long, and I do 
not wish to do so. What I care about most is that 
you should be very happy when I am gone. Not at 
first, you know— I should like you to be sorry about 
me— but afterwards. I should so like to be sure that 
you were going to be married to some one who loved 
you awfully, and would take you away from home, 
where, I think, you would always miss me.” 

Dolly smiled faintly through her tears, longing to 
tell Ferdie that probably his wishes would be realised. 

“ My boy, if it makes you happy, try and think it 
will be so.” 

“Yes, I do think so, and it does make me very 
happy. But” — ^with some anxiety — “you will never 
forget me, will you?” 

“ Never, never. How could I forget you, Ferdie^ 
my own loving little darling ? ” 

“No, I do not think you would., Even if you 
married an awfully nice man, who loved you very, 
very much, you would always remember, would not 
you, Dolly, that I loved you?” 

“Always, darling. No man in the world could 
make me forget you.” i / 

“That is right. I should not like to.be/forgottea 
Now, do you think that any one cares- for you very 
much, so much that' would ask you to marry him? 
Because I think, 1 am sure, 1 know some one who 
docs, and— and— Why, dolly, what is the matter? ” 
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" Don’t, don’t, Feirdie. You must not talk like that^ 
rindeed you must not You are too young, darling, to 
understand such things, and I do not like it. I shall 
try and be happy, whether married or not, but we will 
not talk about it, Ferdie.” 

“Not if you do not like it,” rather rep^chfully ; 
“but I was only thinking of you. Oh, Dolly, don’t 
cry, don’t, dear I” for Dolly had leant her head on 
the table, and the long-kept-back sobs would burst 
out. Only for a minute, though. They must be re- 
served, as they often were now, for solitude and- 
darkness ; in Ferdie’s presence they must be sternly 
repressed. 

“I’m all right now, darling,” she said, turning to 
him a very April face, “ only — only silly.” 

“I like you silly, Dofly,” he answered. “I hate 
wise people. Mother is wise ; but if I were a woman 
I would rather be silly.” 

“ Ferdie, you promised me never to speak like that 
of mother.? 

“ I forgot. I won’t do it again.” 

This was only one of the many conversations Ferdie j 
held with Dolly, and with no one else, on the subject 
of his own death. When alone with her, and feeling 
strong enough to talk, he seldom conversed on any 
other topic. The old vanity^nd self-consciousness, so 
prominent in his character, would crop out in this 
unexpected form, and he would speculate as to how he 
would be missed, or the contrary, when he was gone, 
in a manner painful in the extreme for Dolly to listen 
to. But he never again alluded to the “someone” 
who he thought would marry his sister one day, or 
to whht would become of her after he was dead. In 
his own mind her future life was happily mapped 
out, and often when he lay quite still, with closed 
eyes, he Was picturing to himself Geoffrey and Dolly 
sitting together under an olive-tree— his main idea of 
Italy — and talking of himself. 

The days passed away swiftly enough, and on the 
1 ith a large party was to arrive at Wrangham for the 
gaieties the next day. These gaieties, owing, within 
this last week, to the disastrous death of the master of 
the hounds in the hunting field, had suddenly assumed 
a subdued, not to say mournful, character ; indeed, 
they would have been altogether suppressed had it not 
been for Lady Pendleton— a woman at all times 
regardless of the conventionalities — who, throwing 
herself into the breach, issued cards for a party— the 
exact nature of which no one knew— for the very same 
day on which the more public festivities should have 
taken place. On the cards was inscribed “ Small and 
^ly,” but it was well known that the whole neigh- 
bourhood’ would not only be there, but would stay 
late; and there was no doubt that Lady Travers, 
akhough slightly scandalised, would be no whit behind 
her neighbours. Dolly was much perplexed as to what 
she ought to do in the matter. If she alone of all the 
family )t^t away from Gorham on the score of Ferdie, 
was she n 6 t thereby setting herself up as a contrast to 
his own ftiother and sisters, which might be very 
annoying to them? And if, on the other hand, she 
did go, how could she keep the vow she had made to 
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avoid Geoffrey Ingram, without noticeably doing so. 
Until his departure from Wrangham ? 

But these perplexities were all untenown to the rest 
of the family. None of them Mked her if she were 
going or noU Rose was, and that was quite, sufficient. 
Her toilette was to be diess df the evening, and 
was destined to bring Lord Marsland to a sense of 
his duty. For that interesting young man had l^en 
fluttering about Wrangham ever since he had dfned 
there, and Lady Travers' hopes were ^ high, for on the* 
present occasion he was to be one of the guests stay- 
ing in the house. Sir Augustus seemed to have 
forgotten all his virtuous precepts, for he snuled 
complacently on Lord Marsland, who was well known 
to commit more follies in twenty-four hours ^n .poor 
Harry in the whole course of his life. 

So Dolly prepared her dress, and waited, yet when 
the 1 Ith came round had hardly Anally m^e up her 
mind. It was in the afternoon of that day th^t she 
was sitting as usual with Ferdie, who lay dozing bn his 
I couch, his face deadly in its whiteness, relieved fmly 
by the blue veins that stood out so strongly on temple 
and eyelid, when she heard a knock at the door. It 
was early yet — not more than three o’clock — and, 
thinking it might be Joan or Mrs. Graham, she rose 
to warn them that Ferdie was asleep. But it was 
neither with Joan or Mrs. Graham that she found 
herself face to face. Why was it that the hot colour 
came crimsoning forehead, cheek, and throat, as 
with a feeling of pained delight she recognised Mr, 
Ingram ? 

“ I thought I should And you here,” he whispered ; 
and whether it was the whisper, or the slight emphasis 
on the word “ you,” the colour fled from her face, leav- 
ing it as white as it had been red, as she responded 
in an equally low key — 

“ I am just going away, as he is sleeping.” 

“ Going out ? ” , 

“ No ; r have some long accounts to do in my own 
room.” 

Geoffrey looked at her; he was disappointed. 
He did not know how inwardly Dolly was reviling 
herself for the first approach to a falsehood that she 
could remember. 

“ We cannot talk here, or we shall wake him,” he 
said. “Come outside.” 

Dolly obeyed, and as Gretchen arnved, in obedien(;e 
to a summons, a slight smile broke over her stolid 
features, as she passed them on the landing to enter 
the school-room ; for though stolid, she was not blind, 
and some time ago she had arrived at the same con- 
clusion as Ferdie. . * 

“Never mind the accounts,” Geoffrey wa^ saying, 
“ you can do those at any time, and you do not get 
over-much exercise. I heard the hounds close, by; 
let us go out and And them.” 

•“ Indeed, indeed, I must do the accounts.” . 

“I dare say we shall fall in with some of theb^S,” 
with an amused smile, fancying that perhaps it might 
be the proprieties, at times so rigidly enforced by Lady 
Travers, that were troubling her, “Anyhow, I will 
not take a refusal. So go and put on your hat.” 
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** I ought not to go out ” — this with most complete 
sincerity. 

“ We will do the accounts together when we come 
ill. I imagine they have some connection with the 
l^arish, and Christmas blankets and coals. Ah! I 
thought so,” as DdUy involuntarily smiled, “and for 
anything so very complicated two heads are better 
than one. Now, will you go and get ready ? ” 

1 suppose 1 must But I shall do the accounts by 
myself, although they are so very complicated. Will 
you— will you find the boys then? they are some- 
where about in the stable-yard, I think and, afraid 
of any further tefe-d-tSte, she fled precipitately, fully 
resolved not to emerge from her room till she had 
secured a body-guard in the shape of her brothers or 
Harry Cartwright. 

“SO| after all, it was the proprieties that were 
troubling that pretty head,” thought Geoffrey, as he 
departed with a light heart to find Gus and Bob. 
Instead of which he met Lady Travers, giving orders 
to the gardener about some plants, and unwarily men- 
tioning that he and Miss Travers and the boys were 
going to look for the hounds, was detained on one pre- 
text or another by his hostess till he exclaimed that 
he could not keep Miss Travers waiting any longer. 

Was it time now, thought her ladyship, to tell him 
of Dolly’s engagement ? N o, not yet ; she would watch 
the two.this evening, and then perhaps. Meanwhile — 

“ I will accompany you to find the hounds, Geoffrey,” 
she said sweetly, “and we will both go back and pick 
up Dolly.” 

“I am afraid they are gone by this time,” he 
answered, somewhat moodily, “I do not hear them 
any longer.” 

“ Well, all the better, we will not trouble our heads 
about them at all, but return to the green-houses. ! 
What was it you were saying about that fern of Lady 
Lucy’s ? ” 

“ But what will Miss Travers think of me ? I must 
certainly return to the house to tell her the change of 
plans.” 

Lady Travers gave Geoffrey a swift searching glance 
which served to put him on his guard. He was, he 
knew, no very desirable parti, and not till he had 
secufred his prize must he allow her ladyship to guess 
his wishes. 

. “ I will send one of the men,” she answered ; and 
desiring one of the gardeners to go up to the house 
and let Miss Travers know that she and Mr. Ingram 
were in the green-houses, she dismissed the subject of 
Dolly, and returned once more to orchids and ferns. 
Geoffrey went pottering round the houses, listening, or 
rather Inot listening, to Lady Travers’ dissertations on 
horticulture, looking through the glass panes to see if 
he could discern a dark green seige dress coming up 
the path, and feeling as though he would much like 
to stamp on all these lovely camellias, ferns, ahd 
orchids that were unconsciously detaining him a 
prisoner. 

And Lady Travers, on whom nothing was lost, 
noticed each one of those glances, and was obliged 
sorrowfully to confess to herself that Rose was right. 


But as' no green dress did appear, she looked at her 
watch at last. 

“ Half-past four ! ” she exclaimed. “ I had no idea 
it was so late. I must go in ; those people will be here 
directly. Come, Geoffrey, I must Ipck the door behind 
me.” 

And Geoffrey, turning over the violet-beds on his 
homeward way, gathered a large bunch, of which he 
offered half to Lady Travers. 

“And those?” she asked, pointing to the other 
half. 

“For Ferdie,” was the prompt response, as they 
opened the hall-door, and entered the house. 

“ If Dorothy should happen to be with Ferdie, will 
you send her to me at once in my room ? . I have to 
make some little arrangements about this evening.” 
And, well pleased with her afternoon’s work, Lady 
Travers retired up-stairs to prepare herself for the 
reception of the guests she expected a little later. 

But when Geoffrey entered the school-room, ready 
to offer the most humble apologies to Dolly for his 
conduct that afternoon, he found Ferdie alone with the 
nurse, and with such a solemn little face as made him 
fear something must have happened. 

But the child, after dismissing the servant and greet- 
ing him with more than his usual warmth and effusion, 
assured him that there was nothing the matter, only he 
had something very important to say to him. 

“Wait for one moment, Ferdie. Where is Miss 
Travers?” . 

“In her room, I think.” 

“ Do you know I have been very rude to her, and J 
want to beg her ptirdon.” 

“ You rude to Dolly I Oh, Geoffrey ! she always says 
you are so polite.” 

“ That is very good of her, but she will say so no 
longer ; ” and Geoffrey related to Ferdie the occur- 
I rences of the afternoon. Ferdie looked his wisest. 

I “ 1 quite understand,” he said ; “ mother did not 
i wish you to walk with Dolly. Don’t you see that ? 
And that is just what I want to tell you about. Do 
you remember what I said to you two years ago? 
Take me in your arms, I want to whisper it all to 
you.” 

Geoffrey took the child in his arms. What a little 
feather-weight it was ! Lady Lucy's fat baby was three 
times as heavy. 

“ I renfiember,” he said, as he arranged a pillow for 
the little fair head, “I remember you said a great 
many things to me two years ago, Ferdie.” 

“ Ah I but don’t you recollect my saying how nice it 
would be if you married Dolly?” 

“My memory is very bad for nonsense.” 

“ It is not nonsense,” vehemently ; “ it is perfect 
sense. Don’t you think,” coaxingly, and directing a 
searching look on Geoffrey’s countenance, “that it 
would be very nice ?” 

“ Don’t you think that little boys had better not 
meddle with those things ?” 

“ But, Geoffrey, deir Geoffrey, I ani4iot a little boy. 

1 am nine years old, and I am soon going to die ; and 
when 1 am dead, who will take care of Dolly ? ” 
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She is not going at all,” responded Rose j “ Ferdie 
wants her to stay with him,”' 

^‘Not going! She told me herself before dinner : 
that she was most certainly to be of the party.”. 

It is permitted to a lady to change her mind three 
times, and Dolly has changed hers. Don’t be quite I 
inconsolable, please.” 

“ I will tr}” and get over it, but seriously I am very j 
sorry for your sister. She would have enjoyed this 
evening." 

" Come, Mr. Ingram, you are to squeeze in here,” 
cried a voice from outside ; and Geoffrey found him- 
self relegated to a *ery small corner of an omnibus, for 
a five-mile drive, which fact, combined with Dolly’s 
non-appearance, caused him and Joan, his next-door 
neighbour, to put their heads together to moralise on 
the vanity of all things, as they had so often done in 
the Berlin days. 

Since her curious behaviour to Dolly on the night 
of her return home to England, Joan had striven to 
make amends for her brusquencss of speech, and had 
been all that was nice and kind, and Dolly had at 
once accepted these overtures, trying to think that her 
cousin had on that occasion been both tired and 
cross. 

To-night, however, there was no Dolly to act as her 
rival, to come, as she fondly and vainly thought, be- 
tween her and her happiness ; to-night the opportu- 
nities were all hers. As she entered the drawing-room 
at Gorham, on Geoffrey’s arm, she was greeted with 
enthusiasm on all sides by her old -friends, delighted 
to see her once more amongst them, and she found 
that she had done wisely in yielding to solicitation, and 
coming, so warm was her welcome, so cordial the 
plf^aisure at her re-appearance ; and her enjoyment was 
not .to diminish as the evening advanced. The enter- 
tainment, which had given rise to so much discussion 
and speculation, commenced with amateur theatricals, 
throughout which Joan and Mr. Ingram sat in close 
praximity to one another, sufficiently intimate to talk 
or not as they chose, one of them at least happy with 
a contentm'ent of which she herself was hardly con- 
scious. 

Truth to tell, her companion was not in an equally 
genial frame of mind ; he was, as he himself expressed 
it, out of sorts, inclined to look with a critical eye on 
all that was going on, and astonishing Joan by the 
unusual sarcasm and severity of his remarks. He 
was not certainly in a merciful humour, and the sight 
of Rose, with Lord Marsland lolling at her side per- 
sistently throughout the evening, raised all his ire 
against Sir Augustus, who could thus allow his 
daughter to be made conspicuous in the eyes of the 
whole neighbourhood. Could he, or rather, could 
Lady l^'ravers have any idea of the character of this 
boy she was encouraging? Her ladyship was evi- 
dently in her most serene and gracious mood, 
dispensing on. all sides pretty speeches and soft 
words, so there was no doubt that she, at any rate, was 
by no means displeased with»what was going on by 
her side ; and Geoffrey, thinking that after all it was 
no business of his, gave himself up to extracting as 


much enjoyment as he could from his surroundings. 
There were plenty of pretty girls there, plenty of 
charming women whom, he knew, bpt why was not 
Dolly present, to eclipse them all ? Whiter standing 
or sitting, talldng or looking on, his i^dugbts were all 
with her. Why was she not there ? 

To him the hours were decidedly not winged, and it 
was a relief when two men of the Wrangham. party 
came up and proposed to him to make the third in a 
return fly dedicated to gentlemen. After various delays, 
consequent on one after another of the three disappear- 
ing unexpectedly, the party, having cleverly eluded 
Lady Travers’ Argus-eye, got under way, and in due 
course of time reached Wrangham. The door was 
very quickly opened, almost as though they had been 
expected, and the butler’s grave face immediately 
caused Geoffrey to suspect that there was sometldng 
wrong. It was evidently a relief to the man to. see. 
him, although, no doubt. Sir Augjjistus would hayet^ee^ 
more welcome ; and when he was told that Fer^^ was 
alarmingly ill, it somehow did not astonish Mr; Ingram 
in the least. It seemed to him that he had known 
that it would be so, and that he had come home for 
the purpose of seeing the boy alive once more. 

‘^How long has he been so much worse?” and, 
when told only the last three-quarters of an hour, he 
asked if Lady Travers and the doctor had been sent 
for. Yes, they had. Miss Travers had taken the 
liberty, she begged him to tell Mr. Ingram, of sending, 
the groom on one of his horses, as all the others were* 
out that night. There was nothing to be done but to 
wait, meanwhile he would go to Ferdie. The hall 
clock struck three as, hastily explaining the circum- 
stances to the two other men, he mounted the staircase- 
What if the* boy were to die, and only Dolly arid tlic* 
nurse with him ? He knocked gently at the ante- ' 
room door, and Gretchen, on the alert, opened it 
immediately, only to look disappointed when she saw 
who it was. 

“No one must come in,” she said shortly, ^*he is 
dying.” 

“ Who is with him ? 

“ Friiulein Dorothy and the nurse.” 

But he was hot to be shut out. Ferdie, all his 
senses unnaturally sharpened, had heard bis step, the 
step he loved so well, and whispered, “Geoffrey.” 
Dolly, too, had heard it, and wondered how it was he 
had come, and at Ferdie’s request he was admitted. 

Even as he entered the room, it struck him as 
strange that he should be there— he and Dolly to- 
gether, to watch the passing away of this child’s soul, 
whilst his own father and mother and sister ba4 per- 
haps only just been made aware that they might 
possibly not sec him alive again. 

He was lying in Dolly’s arms, wrapped up in 
blankets, so still, so white, that he might steady have 
been de^. He noticed, too, that Dolly kad on the 
same dress she had worn at dinner, and that her face 
was nearly as white as Ferdie’s. She looked up as he 
came in, and her lips moved, but he could hardly hear 
what she said, only he understood it to be— 

“ Will they soon be here ? ” 
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“ Very soon now,” he answered, gently responding 
to Ferdie’s little smile of welcome, frid sitting down 
close by him. A stillness almost insupportable reigned 
over the room, broken only by the ticking of a clock, 
and by the nurse approaching from time to time, 


he had better make room for the mother and father, 
so soon now to arrive; but Ferdie’s piteous look 
detained him, and once more he seated himself, only 
to witness a terrible spasm of pain that racked and 
shook the frail little body, and threatened to extinguish 
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trying to make Ferdic take nourishment. Geoffrey 
did not like to look at Dolly, could not bear to wit- 
ness the struggle evidently going on to force back all 
emotion, ahd keep herself calm, to whisper words of 
love and of comfort to her boy. 

So they sat on, the old trio — Geoffrey, Fcrdie, and 
Dolly ; and it seemed to the latter, in her forced and 
unnatural calmness, as though the doctor and Lady 
Travers never would come. 

At last Geoffrey made a movement to go, thinking 


the tiny flame of life still left. He could be no help 
to Dolly in it ; he could only stand by and admire her 
courage and quietness as, in conjunction with the 
nurse, she strove with all the remedies in her power 
to alleviate his sufferings ; and when it was 'over, and 
Ferdie lay almost lifeless in her arms, he was thankful 
to be able to tell her that he heard the sound of 
wheels. * 

There was a hushed buzz of voices, a subdued noise 
of footsteps, and then Lady Travers and the doctor 
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entered the room together. Geoffrey wds pleased to 
see the real distress depicted on Lady . Travers* 
countenance as she knelt by the side of her child, 
with the diamonds gleaming in her hair, and her long 
satin train rustling on the carpet. In these last 
moments, jealous of Dolly, she would have taken him 
into her arms, have nestled his head on her shoulder, 
but that Dr. Hicks sternly forbade it, and so she was 
obliged to content herseljf with kissing the little white 
face, and whispering words of love such as the child 
had seldom heard from her lips when in comparative 
health. 

They were all there now— Sir Augustus, and Rose, 
and Lou, and Jack ; and Geoffrey, gently kissing his 
godson for the last time, was about to retire, when 
Ferdie opened his eyes. 

“ You remember, Geoffrey,” he said feebly. 

“Yes, Ferdie, I perfectly remember.” 

Every one in the room heard Geoffrey's words, and 
some dully speculated on what they meant ; but the 
child was dying, and there was little time left for 
wonder. Another spasm, the doctor said, would be 
fatal. It came with the dawn of day, and with the 
first pale gleam of the wintry sun Ferdie passed away, 
his little suffering life ended. His last words, his last 
look, hu last kiss were for Dolly ; his last thought, 
too, for ner. 

“ Be good to Dolly, mother,” he had said ; and when 
the girl laid the little lifeless form on the bed, it seemed 
to her as though the love and the light of her life were 
^ gone from her. Even Sir Augustus felt sorry for her, 
. as he noted the white, strained face, the sad, tearless 
eyes, and heard the doctor whisper that she must be 
taken away, or she would be ill next. But no one 
attempted the task ; and when the sun was getting 
high in the heavens, Dolly was still kneeling by the 
side of the bed where lay her boy. Lady Travers and 
Rose were sleeping from sheer fatigue, when the nurse 
at last peremptorily insisted on Dolly’s seeking her 
room. No tears had come to her relief, and with still 
the same unnaturally calm look on her face, with the 
rigidly-set mouth, and the wide-open, sad eyes, she 
stumbled to her feet and obediently opened the door 
that led into the passage. Like one walking in her 
sleep, she passed through the corridor, and started, as 
she turned a sharp angle, to come face to face with 
Geoffrey Ingram. She would have passed on, but 
Geoffrey could not see that sad face he loved so well, 
and go on his way like a mere stranger. 

“ Dolly ! " he said ; and at the sound of his voice, so 
low, and so tender, the girl shivered all over, as with 
the ague. He would have liked to have taken her 
then and there in his arms, and let her weep out her 
sorrow and her grief with him, soqthed and comforted 
by his love ; but it was neither the time nor the place 
for such a proceeding, so he contented himself with 
that One word “ Dolly.” 

She looked up into his face with wide-distended eyes, 
but she did not speak, only made a movement to pass 
on. He stopped her,, however, taking her listless, 
stone-cold hand, as though he had been a doctor, in 
his. He was frightened at the expression of her coun- 


tenance, at the dull, stony misery that spoke out of her 
eyes. She had evidently shed no tears, and instinc- 
tively he felt that she must be made to cry. Would 
any one take that trouble for her ? 

“ My child,” he said ; and again she shivered like an 
aspen-leaf, and, withdrawing her hand, made another 
attempt to pass on, but still he detain^ her. Won’t 
you go and lie down ? You will be ill if you do not 
take care of yourself.” 

“ 1 am going,” she answered, in a hollow voice. 

“ That is right,” he said, thankful to have won 
speech from her, “ and when you are in your rooip, I 
think,” with a sudden inspiration, “ you would like to 
read this ; ” and he drew from his pocket an envelope, 
on which was inscribed in Ferdie’s childish hand- 
writing, “ For Dolly,” and gave it to her. For one 
moment she looked at the large round letters, and then 
burst into a passion of tears, whilst Geoffrey, man- 
like, stood by, quite staggered by the success of his 
own stratagem. 

“ I beg your pardon,” she said at last, amid her 
sobs. 

“No need for that,” he replied, bending his earnest 
gaze upon her face. For one moment their eyes 
met, and again Dolly shivered, the next she had 
gained her room, and, locking her door, was alone 
with Ferdie’s last missive. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

HIDE AND SE^. 

A FORTNIGHT had passed away since Ferdie’s death, 
and Wrangham had recovered externally, at any rate, 
its normal aspect. There was one more little grave in 
the churchyard, another empty room in the house, 
otherwise but little change. After the first burst of 
grief, Lady Travers had resigned herself to the loss ot 
the child, who had never been a favourite, with that 
adaptability of disposition which was one of her most 
prominent characteristics. Sir Augustus did not pre- 
tend to grieve. The boy had been an invalid almost 
from his birth, and, although* he did not say so in 
words, he considered his death a “happy release.” 
And so it undoubtedly was. No one could grieve 
for the child, whose whole life had been one of suffer- 
ing, and Dolly, in the intolerable void that had come 
to her, felt that she was selfish in longing every hour 
and every day to see his dear little face once more, to 
feel his little arms around her neck. She went about 
the house like a ghost, for ever fighting and struggling 
against her grief, and getting visibly whiter and thinner. 
As much as she could, she threw herself into active 
duties ; but, turn her thoughts where she would, she« 
could find little peace. She was to go to the Bruces’ 
for change of air, as soon as they could receive her ; 
but just now there were repairs going on at the 
Rectory, and they could not possibly take her in. So 
she stayed on at home, going about as usual after the 
first two or three days, and making herself useful to 
her step-mother, whilst secretly sleeping but little and 
eating still less. 

Geoffrey, at a broad hint from his hostess, had re- 
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moved himself and his horses to Wreford, as soon as 
Ferdie was dead; and, although he managed to be 
over at Wrangham most days of the week, yet he 
had not once seen Dolly since their interview in the 
corridor. In answer to his inquiries after her health, 
he was told that she was well ; and, try as he would, 
he could not catch a glimpse of her. If he stayed to 
lunch, she was sure to be at the Lodge ; if he dined, 
even, she was spending the evening with the Grahams. 
Yet his time was growing short, * and he fully intended 
to repair to Rome, having asked her to become his 
wife. 

Lady Travers did not fail to notice his wandering 
eye each time the door opened, his absent manner, his 
long silent pauses, and every day she resolved to teU 
him of Dolly’s engagement, and was prevented by 
some trivial circumstance from so doing. Meanwhile, 
she encouraged Dolly to spend a good deal of her 
time at the Lodge, where Joan was .ill with a bad 
feverish attack of influenza, and was consequently 
sadly out of. spirits. The freshness of coming home 
had worn off, and every day made her feel yet more 
keenly her loneliness. The Rushbury influence, too, 
refining and elevating to a certain degree, as it had 
beien at the time, was rapidly evaporating, and her 
friends noticed with regret that she gave signs of 
becoming in^coursc of time, if left to live alone, almost 
as eccentric as her mother, unless curbed and 
restrained by a man’s guiding wisdom. Her house 
was a kind of menagerie, her drawing-room a kennel, 
where old Bruin reigned supreme. Many a timid 
friend, many a fastidious acquaintance, was deterred 
from visiting her through fear or horror of the barks 
and yelps, sometimes growls, with which they war<j 
likely to be greeted, and the more so that just then 
a hydrophobia mania was beginning to rage in the 
county, such as periodically breaks out in England 
when times are dull and the newspapers at a loss for 
news. 

Joan, kept a prisoner to the house, read every letter 
on the subject, and railed against those cautious folk 
who allowed no quartei' to their animals, but ordered 
them mercilessly to be shot, almost if they came within 
sight of a mad dog. Dolly, sympathising fully with 
her cousin in her love of dumb creatures, would listen 
patiently to her tirades on the folly and iniquity of 
such people, yet wishing the while that with her warm 
heart she had a larger scope than the woes of the 
canine species,, which just now seemed to fill it so 
completdy. 

And Geoffrey Ingram would trot past the Lodge 
gates on his way to Wrangham in search of Dolly, and 
then back to the Lodge, to hear that Miss Travers 
was in her room and Miss Dorothy gone to the 
village. He visited Ferdie’s new-made grave in hopes 
of finding her, and although everything spoke of her 
tender, loving care, yet she herself was not there. 
Lady Travers did not ask him to resume his residence 
at Wrangham, and, intimate as he was, he could not 
invite himself; so he dallied on at Wreford, and 
the. days grew longer, and there was a spell of soft, 
mu^, spring-like weather, when the violets showed 


their little purple heads, and the birds held wedding- 
feast, and he was reminded that he would soon be 
treading the cyclamen under foot in the Campagna, or 
drinking in the scent of the violets in the Pamphili 
Gardens. 

One afternoon, on his return from hunting to his- 
hotel, he found a small packet in his room, directed to. 
him, in Dolly’s handwriting. With it lay a note from 
Lady Travers, saying that her dear dead child had 
had a whimsical fancy to make his will, and in it h& 
left Mr. Ingram the silver watch and chain he had 
given him two years ago. In accordance with his 
wishes she had sealed them up, and left them now at 
his hotel for Geoffrey. Next week, she added, they 
were all going away, and Wrangham would be given 
over to the housemaids. This was a very decided 
hint to him that he need not expect to be asked there 
again, and, dismayed to think that Dolly was slipping 
from his grasp, he tore open the parcel, to find only 
the watch and chain reposing on cotton- wool ; not a 
word or a line in her handwriting, beyond the 
“ Geoffrey Ingram, Esq.” What had come to her ? he 
asked himself. Why did she avoid him? for it was 
clear to him now that there was considerable method 
in the manner in which she contrived never to meet 
him. Was she offended that on that mor^ng in 
the corridor, when her thoughts had been all with the 
dead, he had dared, though covertly, to show his love ? 
or was it that he and Ferdic were so connected in her 
mind that she could not trust herself to meet him? 
Something of the kind it must be ; the sooner, there- 
fore, he saw her the better, and to-morrow it should be 
done. 

But he had not much time for these reflections. 
He was dining out that night, and had to hurry him- 
self previous to starting on his four-mile drive. 
Arrived at bis destination, not a minute too soon, he 
found all the talk at dinner turned on a most engross- 
ing subject — a case of hydrophobia in the neighbour- 
hood. The worst part of the §tory was that the mad 
dog was abroad, and doing incalculable mischief by 
biting other animals. It therefore behoved all gentle- 
men to go about with their guns, and, if possible, to 
put an end to the beast. 

Geoffrey did not pay much attention to all this, 
knowing the panic that the very word hydrophobia 
produces ; but when his ear caught something about 
Wrangham and Miss Travers, he began to think he 
had better be more attentive. He turned, therefore, to> 
his next-door neighbour, and asked for an explanation, 
and was told that about a week ago this same dog,, 
since gone mad, had had a desperate fight with Jean 
Travers’ old pet. Bruin, and bitten him severely. 
Geoffrey remembered the fact well, recollected hovr 
Lady Travers, in recounting it, had laughed at Joan, 
who sat up all night with her dog, bathing his wounds, 
and by her skill had quickly brought him.round again. 
Since, however, the aggressor had gone mad— so the 
story ran— a formal deputation, headed by Sir 
Augustus in person, had* been*sent to Joan, request- 
ing that Bruin should immediately be shot, or . put out 
of the way in the mode most pleasing to his mistress. 
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To this request, though tendered by her uncle, Joan 
had given a very decided negative. Np dog of hers, 
and most certainly not Bruin, should be shot, or in any 
way put to death, to Satisfy the cowardly fears— “ rather 
strong language,” as the narrator remarked— of people 
who knew nothing at all on the subject. In vain Sir 
Augustus protested, in words of awful warning ; Joan 
only laughed at h:m, and told him to go home and 
administer poison to Lady Travers’ two fat pugs. The 
utmost she would concede was that Bruin should 
be at once shut up, and the hundred and one reme- 
dies that she had culled from the papers tried upon 
him. 

“ I know this is true,” added the lady, having so far 
finished her narrative, “ for Rose Travers told me the 
whole story herself to-day. Since then,” she continued, 

“ Lady Travers, who prides herself on always getting ^ 
her own way,*has been to see Joan, to try and persuade 
her to halve her dog despatched, but she also has 
failed ; so there’s nothing left for them to do. Sir 
Augustus never goes out without a gun, and his one 
wish is that he may meet his enemy and shoot him 
through the head.” 

“ There was a little man, and he had a little gun,” 
laughed Geoffrey, irresistibly struck by the comic side 
of the story, picturing to himself Sir Augustus’s face 
and attitude when he did come face to face with Bruin ; 
but he quickly perceived that his neighbour took it all, 
as it probably was, as a vor) serious matter, so com- 
posed his countenance, and looked as grave as the 
occasion required. 

. Do you know,” he said, “ I think Miss Travers has 
reason on her side, as long as Bruin is properly 
secured.” • 

“ But if he goes mad ? ” 

‘‘ Then shoot him ; but why do so whilst he is sane.^” 

The lady looked at him as though he had been 
some dangerous animal himself, and ceased the 
subject. How could she discuss mad dogs with a 
man who held that a bitten animal might be suffered 
to live ? 

Through the evening, however, the controversy 
raged, with that heat and freshness so noticeable in 
the country, where the same topic is served up again 
and again for many rhonths, and where a new one is 
hailed with a delight and feiTour out of all proportion 
to its merits. The mad dog was the hero of the 
evening, and Bruin only second to him in interest. 
Geoffrey went home, resolved to walk over to Wrang- 
ham the next day, armed with his gun. Perhaps, in 
the excitement of a discussion of Joan’s misdemeanour, 
Dolly might make herself visible. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 

BRUIN. 

It was yet quite early when, on the following morning, 
Geoffrey set out for Wrangham. He was on foot, for 
his horses needed rest, and he had his gun with him. 
In spite of his momentary laqghter, the mad dog had 
assumed to him a really serious aspect, when it had 
come to the names of Wrangham and Travers. He 
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walked along between the hedge-rows, where the- 
violets were just beginning to lift up their heads ; he 
listened to the carolling of the birds, revelling in the 
sweet spring-like sunshine, and he thought of Dolly. 
Should he see her to-day? Would tp-day bring hita, 
the happiness he had now thought of for so many 
weeks that it seemed to him that he had always loved 
her, since first he caught sight of her sweet, fair face, 
her lissom, dainty figure in the drawing-room at 
Wrangham, standing by Ferdie’s sofa ? 

The road did not seem to him long, nor did he heed 
the thick mud, only he was impatient to see her— his 
Dorothy — once more. Arrived at the village, of 
Wrangham, he found that something unusual must bo 
going on. Every cottage door was open, and jn each 
one stood a woman or a child, armed with some 
instrument of destruction, in many cases of a domestic 
nature. One was brandishing a saucepan, another a 
chair, a third a knife; but they were all warlike of 
aspect, for at present, the enemy, as far as one could 
tell, was not visible. 

He stepped up to a small urchin standing in the 
road and flourishing a stick of formidable dimensions, 
and inquired for whom he intended it. 

For the dog, sir,” he answered ; “ he has got loose, 
and if he comes this way we shall all be bit.” » 

“ That you most certainly will be if you touch him 
with this stick,” Geoffrey replied, quietly ajfpropriating 
the weapon. “ What dog do you mean ? ” 

“ Bruin, sir ; Miss Joan’s dog. Her as lives at the 
Lodge. He be gone mad, and broken loose, and they 
are hunting for him everywhere. Miss Joan, she be 
out too, a-looking for him.” 

“ Do they know at the Manor.’” asked Geoffrey, a 
sudden terror seizing him. What if Dolly should be 
out? 

“ 1 don’t know, sir ; we’ve only just heard it our- 
selves.” 

Taking the boy by the arm, he asked him where he 
lived, and as it was close by, he drew him into the 
cottage, at the same time delivering a< lecture to his 
mother on the absurdity of provoking a mad dog by 
useless iiggression. The best thing they could do 
would be to keep themselves and their children within 
doors, and allow the animal to come quietly within 
hail of some man with a gun. The woman promtsed 
obedience, and, as a first step, placed her knife on the 
table and shut tlxe door, whilst Geoffrey proceeded to give 
the same advice all the way round, feeling pretty sure 
that this valiant front would speedily melt away should 
Bruin really show himself among them. In his own 
mind fie very much doubted if the dog were mad at all, 
thinking the fact might be that he had simply broken 
loose from his confinement ; but shortly afterwards, 
meeting the gardener from the Lodge, he was, informed, 
that the villagers were right. Bruin was undoubtedly 
•mad. He had shown slight symptoms, of it hist 
night, but Miss Travers would not allow him to 
be destroyed, and whilst she was at breakfast this 
morning he had escaped from his kennel, and was now 
roaming about the country. 

^‘Miss Joan is pretty nearly distracted,” said the 
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man, compassionately, for her servants were one and 
all fond of her ; she rushed out of the house with a 
pistol, declaring she would shoot the dog herself. 
And she will too, sir, if she meets him.” 

And the Manor ? Has Sir Augustus been told ? ” 

“ I believe so, sir ; but 1 really do not know.** 

Geoffrey proceeded on his way/full of pity for poor 
Joan. Well he knew her hot, impetuous nature, and 
could imagine with what agonies of remorse she was 
now expiating her wilfulness. Much he wished that 
he might meet her, and ardently as he longed to see 
Dolly, yet she, he hoped, was safely at home. En- 
grossed in his thoughts, he came to a footpath which 
eventually led by rather a short cut to the Manor, but 
continued by the side of the road for more than half a 
mile before diverging thitherwards. This path was 
raised considerably above the road, being separated 
from it by a very low, slight hedge, which on the other 
side was banked up by a steep grassy slope from the 
lane beneath. Qeoffrey therefore commanded a good 
view of the road, and of the two or three other lanes 
that led into it — one from the Lodge, the other from 
the churchyard. If Bruin were to approach from any 
of these avenues, he should be able to get at him ; or 
if Dolly happened to be about, he should see her. 

^With this idea he crossed the stile and took the 
footpath, a vague fear, of which he could not rid 
himself, caflsing him to feel that Dolly was some- 
where in the neighbourhood. And he was right. He 
had not gone more than a hundred yards when, with 
a thrill of delight, he saw her about a quarter of a 
mile in front of him, emerging from the lane leading 
from the churchyard. 

But how slowly she walked !> -Her black dress 
seemed to cling about her feel, the spring and elasti- 
city to have disappeared from her gait. In her hand 
she held a basket with a few flowers in it, but it hung 
wearily by her side. Her whole appearance, her 
whole attitude, denoted a painful listlessness, which 
struck Geoffrey all the more that he had not seen her 
for three weeks;, That she felt F'erdic*s death keenly 
he could not doubt ; that she was ill, of that he was 
certain. That Lady Travers or Sir Augustus should 
trouble themselves about this, the eldest daughter, 
could not be expected ; henceforth, she should be his 
care— no scheming step-mother, no indifferent father 
in future, but a husban<i*s love and devotion. 

The thought caused him to quicken his steps, and, 
as he‘did so, a sight met his eyes which made the 
blood hurdle in his veins ; for, with lolling tongue, 
foaming mouth, and blood-shot eyes, Bruin, starting 
from he knew not where, came trotting down the road 
into which Dolly had that moment turned. He saw 
her stop, then run back into the lane she had left. 
Another minute or two, and the dog would be within 
gunshot. His heart stood still, though his feet were 
hastening to the scene of action, when, to his horror, ^ 
crashing through the hedge within two yards of Dolly, 
came tearing the “ imp ” par excellmce of the village, 
uttering a fierce war-cry, and brandishing a stick, with 
which he flew at Bruin. In a moment, without waiting 
to think, Dolly had rushed after him back into the 


road, and seizing the child, who could hot have been 
more than six years old, from Bruin’s very jaws, 
ran up the bank on Geoffrey’s side, striving to break 
through the hedge before the dog had recovered his 
astonishment. 

Bruin, roused to fierce anger by the unexpected 
attack made on him, and uttering a low wrathful 
growl, which struck a sickening terror to the girl’s 
heart, bounded after her, following her closely. 
Already she saw his gleaming teeth, and fancied she 
felt his hot breath, whilst all the ghastly stories she 
had heard of deaths by hydrophobia passed like 
lightning through her brain. She tried to speak to 
him, as she would at any ordinary time, but no sound 
issued from her lips. Holding the child well above 
her head, afraid to turn her back on the enemy and 
get over the hedge, sh6 stood and gazed at the dog 
advancing on her, with eyes distended with horror and 
fear. She could not have remained thus above a 
second, if so much, though to her it seemed hours, 
when, just as Bruin was about to spring on her, some 
one leant over the hedge by her side. A loud report, 
a puff of smoke, a smell of gunpowder, and the dog 
had rolled down the slope into the mud below, and 
she was saved. It was all so quick and sudden, the 
revulsion was so intense, that she could only look, shi^ 
could not speak. Even yet she was afraid to put the 
child, the cause of all her terrible fright, down, but, 
holding him still in her arms, waited there whilst Mi. 
Ingram climbed over the hedge. Another minute aiivl 
he was by her side. 

“Thank God, my darling, you are safe.” 

For three whole weeks she had not heard his voice, 
hrfd not seen his face, and now he had come to save 
her from a hidebus death ; and that voice trembled, 
that face was working with a suppressed emotion 
hardly second to her own. 

And he had called her “ my darling,” and she be- 
longed to some one else ; he looked at her with eyes 
which told her all his love, and she must give no an- 
swering gaze, but turn away. For three weeks she had 
flown from the danger, and yet her courage was as 
weak as when she first awoke to the fact that the sound 
of Geoffrey’s footstep, the sight of his eyes, was perfect 
happiness to her. He was by her side now, and he 
had spoken to her, and she could find no words to 
thank him, her preserver, for her life. But he did not 
seem to mind. He could see the strong agitation that 
made her breath come and go in fitful, gusty gasps, 
and turned her face a deadly chalky white. He was 
about to pass his arm round her to steady her, when 
little Joe, seeing the dog lying dead in the mud at his 
feet, began to howl. Geoffrey took him from Dolly’s 
arms, and set him on his feet, and then at last she 
found her voice. 

“ Oh I poor Bruin! poor, poor Bruin I ” she said, and 
ran down the slope ; and in another moment , was by 
the side of the dead animal, stroking his shaggy head, 
whilst the hot, involuntary tears fell on his massive 
paws. *. 

“ Poor old beast ! ’* said Geoffrey, " it is a sad death 
for him, after his long, faithful service.** / 
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** I am so glad you killed hkn/’ said Dolly, looking 
up at last ; he might have been mauled by some of 
the village people, whilst you shot him quite dead. 
Dear old Bru I Mr. Ingram,” with a desperate effort, 
can never, never thank you enough, but you 
know — you know ** 

*<But you can thank me quite enough,” he inter- 
rupted, suddenly taking one of her hands tightly in 
his, and shall I tell you how, Dolly ? ” He felt the 
hand he held imprisoned trembling in his grasp, her 
whole frame quivered and shivered as her eyes met 
his with a world of— surely it was love — and yet 
sorrow in their liquid depths ; but suddenly the two 
hands fell apart, the two stood upright, for, breathless 
and panting with swift running, Joan, emerging from 
the church lane, appeared before them. 

Taking no more notice of tHem than had they been 
stocks or stones, heedless of the mud and damp, she 
dropped on her knees by the side of her dead favourite, 
kissing hiS shaggy head, stroking his soft paws. In- 
voluntarily, Mr. Ingram and Dolly drew on one side 
for a few minutes ; for the tears were running down 
Joan*s face, as she circled her arms round the old 
dog’s neck, and she was not a woman who would like 
witnesses to her emotion. 

“ Who killed him ? ” she asked at length, in a h.arsh, 
imperious voice. Then (rcoffrey stepped forward. 

“ I did, Miss Travers. He was killed on the 
spot.” 

Dolly came forward too, walking silently round to 
Joan’s side, and putting her hand caressingly on her 
shoulder. 

But Joan shook it off, as she rose from her knees, 
and with a new-born dignity put out her hand to 
Geoffrey. 

“ 1 thank you, Mr. Ingram, with all my heart,” she 
said, ^^for having, perhaps, saved me from life-long 
remorse. , I never thought,” she added piteously, 
“ that I should ever thank any one for killing Bruin. 
Now tell me all that happened.” 

The story, as told by Geoffrey, was a very short one, 
his own share in it being reduced to infinitesimal 
proportions; tint it was enough to make Joan turn to 
Dolly, who, still unnerved and trembling, had retired 
to sit under the hedge. 

" Dolly,” she cried, “ will you ever forgive me ?” 

“Of course, dear Joan ; it was not your fault.” 

“ Oh, yes, it was ; but you had no business to be out 
when you knew my poor Bru had gone mad, and got 
loose." 

“ 1 did not know it when I went out. It was only 
as I was coming away from — from the churchyard, 
that Triggs told me what had happened, and then I 
hardly believed him.” 

“Ah ! where is that child ? ” and Joan looked wrath- 
fully around her for a scapegoat ; but Joe, conscious 
somehow of extreme culpability, had levanted at the 
first sight of her hat, and was by this time safe in the 
shelter of his mother’s arms, where he was relating 
very volubly, very valiantly^ and wholly unintelligibly 
the events of the last quarter of an hour ; the gist of 
the matter being that, in some way or another, he had 


distinguished hii^elf exceedingly. So there was not 
even Joe to blame. 

But it was time to be moving. The death of Bruin, 
with its tragic circumstances, the imminent danger of 
one of the young ladies from the Manor, had spread 
by Joe’s agency to the village, and already a small 
crowd was beginning to collect, among them, to every 
one’s amazement, and secretly td Geoffrey’s annoyance. 
Sir Augustus, about openly to rejoice over his fallen 
enemy. But Mr. Ingram stopped him; for Dolly, 
instinctively guessing that Joan just now would receive 
no comfort at her hands, had risen from her seat, and, 
fancying herself unnoticed, was walking as &St her 
trembling legs would carry her towards home, ^t 
not one of her movements escaped Geoffrey. 

“Sir Augustus,” he said hurriedly, “will you stay 
here with Miss Joan? She is terribly upset over this 
business, and will want some one with her. 1 will see 
Miss Dolly home. I do not think she is very well, 
she has had such a fright;” and, without waiting for 
his answer, Geoffrey set off in pursuit of Dolly. 

But Sir Augustus had no mind to assist at the last 
ceremonies for poor Bruin ; that was much more in 
Ingram’s line, he thought. Accordingly, he in his 
turn detained Geoffrey. 

“I will see my daughter home,” he said, with his 
usual cold pomposity, “and perhaps she will favour 
me with the whole history of this— this,” he hesitated 
for a word, “ this scandalous business.” 

Geoffrey saw plainly that Sir Augustus had no in- 
tention of staying, and he could not leave Joan alone 
in her distress. 

“ Very well,” he answered curtly. “ I shall turn up 
about luncheon-time.” 

Joan, meanwhile, had been giving her orders, and 
she now turned to Mr. Ingram, with the same dignified 
manner she had assumed towards him before. 

“ Pray do not let me detain you, Mr. Ingtam,” she 
said, “ I am sure your business at the Manor is press- 
ing. Dorothy has gone on ; will you not join her ? ” 
There was no doubt what she meant, conveyed more 
by the expression of her face than by her actual 
words. She had seen them together, and drawn her 
inferences. Well, if it were so, he could not help it. 
Soon, very soon, he hoped that the whole world would 
know that Dorothy had promised to become his wife. 

Meanwhile, “ I am in no hurry,” he answered, think- 
ing of Sir Augustus walking beside his daughter, “ and 
I may be of some little use to you. Miss Travers is 
being taken care of by her father.” 

And Joan allowed him to stay, allowed him to walk 
with her to her own hall-door, and them bade him 
good-bye. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Ingram. I daresay I shall not see 
you again before you go— if you are going. I hope you 
will be very happy, very successful in your new home, 
and with all your new surroundings, where I have no 
doubt you will quite forget Berlin. 1 caiuiot 'te)l you 
how I thank you for your work to-day, and for bearing 
with— my silliness, 1 suppose most people would call 
it. You know he was my mother’s favourite.” She 
gave him no time to answer ; for, before he could speak, 
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she had turned into the house and shut the door, 
almost in his face. Up>stairs, in her bed-room, she 
.threw herself on the bed, and the great sobs came 
thick and fast 

“Everything I love, every one I love, all gone from 
me ; all, all gone.*' That was the burden of her cry. 
But by degrees she grew calmer. She rose, and 
smoothed her hair and bathed her eyes. It was a 
most unusual luxury for her to cry, and she felt 
thoroughly ashamed of herself as she caught sight of 
her swollen features in the glass. She had a thou- 
sand things to do this afternoon ; for her time was 
more than filled up in the service of others, and there 
were many arrears, the consequence of her illness, to 
be made up. Few, therefore, were tlie minutes she 
must allow herself to grieve for her dog. Yes, she 
would walk to Bewshot ; it was only three miles off, 
.and the exercise would do her good. She should meet 


no one there; no Sir Augustus with his sneer, no 
Lady Travers with her gentle, unreal smile ; only those 
who were far more wretched than herself, and whose 
sympathy for the loss of her favourite, well known as 
her shadow, would not jar upon her. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Who is it ?’* 

“ Lord Rushbury is in the drawing-room, ma’am. 
I told him you could see no one ; but he said he must 
speak to you for one minute, and he was sure you 
would see him,** 

A ghost of a smile flitted over Joan’s features. 

“Tell him,” she said, “that I will be down in five 
minutes.** 

“ So they are come home,” she added aloud, to her- 
self. “ I wonder what he is come for. Perhaps poor 
little May wants me.” 

END OF CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS ON PAINTED WOOD DECORATION. 


N first thoughts, it may appeal 
to some readers that painted 
decorations are obtainable 
only by those who can employ 
first-rate workmen; but a little 
consideration of the subject may 
induce them, if they have acquired 
a knowledge of drawing, to attempt 
to beautify their rooms by their 
own handiwork; and when one part 
has been satisfactorily accomplished, it will doubt- 
less lead to other portions both of wood-work and 
-furniture being similarly embellished. It would make 
a long list if we were to enumerate all the articles 
in a house that could be thus raised from the 
dull common-place into valuable articles possessing 
real artistic beauty. To produce harmony of tone 
and good decorative effect is of the highest import- 
^ance ; both designs and paintings, however good, will 
be worse than useless if they do not embody these two 
great qualities. To paint one article without any 
reference to its surroundings, is in the worst possible 
-form; it is in the harmonious effect produced when 
regarded as a whole that true artistic taste is shown. 
A heavy, sombre, dull room that children regard with 
-awe, can be made a charming dwelling-place, if some 
time, labour, and loving thought be expended on it ; 
and as to t^e influence a gloomy room exerts on the' 
characters of its inhabitants, what a tale of their 
•experiences might be written ! Who of us, on the 
contrary, does not know what an enlivening effect a 
room prettily decorated and charmingly furnished has 
on the spirits? When we exclaim, “How pretty!** 
either to ourselves or to its mistress, on entering such 
a room, surely the brightest and best side of our nature 
is arohsed, we are the more ready for genial conver- 
sation, and our hostess, gratified by our manifest 
.admiration, does her utmost to entertain. For it is an 


undeniable fact that if our surroundings are agreeable 
both work and recreation are the more enjoyable. 
The few suggestions we propose to offer may enable 
some of our readers thus to transform an uninviting 
sitting-room into a bower of comfort and beauty. 
The wood-work and walls demand our first attention. 
The hues of both must agree — no crude colouring 
or harsh contrasts may be tolerated. A safe plan toi' 
follow in choosing the paint, is to take two of the 
most prominent lints in the paper, and match them 
for the paint, but other combinations are equally or 
even more acceptable if arranged by one who possesses 
a knowledge of colour. Pictures by celebrated artists 
will be of great assistance to any who do not feel 
competent to judge for themselves. It is not possible 
to go far wrong if cool olives, sage or blue greens are 
admired : so many beautiful materials have these 
shades for their ground-work that it is an easy matter 
to combine their hues with walls and wood-work. 
Peacock and indigo blues are more difficult to manage, 
but repay the extra trouble when well assimilated. 

The choice of colour will depend greatly on the as- 
pect of the room ; a bright, sunny room will bear cooler, 
duller colouring than one with a north aspect, which 
^vill admit of brighter hues being displayed. If the 
walls are to be painted, soft tones should be preferred 
to form a fitting back-ground for pictures and orna- 
ments. Walls done in distemper allow of charming 
groups of flowers, or figures in medallions, being 
painted on them in body colour, which is a great 
desideratum in houses where pictures are few ; large 
spaces of bare walls can thus be made to add their 
quantum to the general effect. With a few such 
groups, some comer brackets, and some Old china 
plates hung in suitable positions, the absence of 
pictures will not be so severely felt. A dado < will give 
scope for decoration also. It may be of panelled wood 
—alternate panels should be painted with ‘bulrushes. 
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ferns, or suitable flowers ; only flowers growing on tall 
stems can be selected for this purpose, such as lilies, 
arums, and iris. A rich appearance is produced by 
the introduction of gold, when cVery other panel may 
be gilded, and the flowers represented on iL A more 
economical plan is to paper the walls as, high zs the 
surbase or chair-rail with alternate panels of chocolate* 
x:o]oured and gold paper, then to decorate the gold 
ground with flowers. A wooden rail that can be 
utilised for holding old china plates and dishes should 
separate the dado from the upper part of the wall. If 
a room is tOQ lofty to please the taste of its occupants, 
the additiois of a frieze will materially alter the ap- 
pearance of the height. The frieze may be from one 
to two. feet in depth, and should be painted in a 
sketchy style; elaborate finish would be lost when 
placed so high above the line of vision ; it may be 
cither of a lighter shade than the wall colour or of a 
good contrasting colour. 

There has of late years been a great rage for the 
sun-flower, but it can only be said to be a passing 
fancy. Though in itself a good subject for decora- 
tion, it must be used alone ; no other flower will 
accord with it. Again, its colour is awkward to 
harmonise with others. Yellow at all times requires 
care in its application, but when employed in large 
masses such as the sun-flower renders necessary, it 
is only in experienced hands that it can be success- 
fully dealt with. Flowers of one class should be 
chosen to be grouped together, that is, hot-house 
flowers may not be combined with wild flowers or 
water-plants ; the magnificent and rich glowing 
colouring of the former will destroy the beauty of the 
more delicate forms and hues of the latter. 

The designs having been decided on, the materials 
with which it is to be carried out next occupy our 
consideration. Oil colours should be used for the 
purpose, the work by their means being quickly and 
effectively accomplished. Panels can be procured of 
the artist's colourmcn of any required size, the painting 
can then be done on an easel, and when finished, can be 
let into the door, or shutters. The door panels already 
in can be utilised as the ground for painting on, but 
dn that case they must be rubbed down as smoothly as 
possible before the design is commenced. A carpenter 
will be able to give them a smooth, level surface. 

The brushes and colours employed should be of the 
best ; a great deal of extra trouble is incurred by the 
use of inferior articles, and the painting will never 
be satisfactory, however much labour is bestowed 
upon it, if the colours used are not of the best kind. 
The same holds good with brushes, the superior 
sorts lasting much longer in good condition than 
the cheaper kinds. 

We will now give a short list of the colours which 
will be found most useful, and the worker can add 
others as he finds he requires them. It is well to 
bear in mind that a multiplicity of colours is very 
perplexing to the beginner, and does not insure a 
good piece of colouring in {he end, unless used with' 
•great discrimination ; a few colours intelligently em- 
i^oyed will combine to produce a more pleasing effect 


than the most elaborate palette that can be prepared 
when placed in undisciplined bands. Some of our 
best artists have used a simple palette, The colours 
are as follows: Reds— vermilion, light nd, pink 
madder, Indian red, and the lakes. Yellows— chrome 
yellow, yellow ochre, raw sienna* Blues--cobaIt, ultra- 
marine or French ultra, Prussian blue, and indigo. 
Browns— Vandyke brown and brown madden .. Greens 
of all shades can be obtained by the mixtun of blue 
and yellow ; cobalt, ultramarine, and Prussian blue 
will combine with chrome yellow, yellow or 

Naples yellow. If a transparent green is re^ired^ it 
is found by the admixture of the above-mentioned 
blues and raw sienna. Various tints of orange, are 
composed of yellow and red ; light red or vermilion 
with chrome yellow or Naples yellow ; raw sienna or 
yellow lake with carmine or pink madder will prince 
a transparent orange. A tube of flake white i$ quite 
indispensable. Shadow colour is formed of kke, 
Indian red, ivory black, and white. Mediums can be 
procured ready for use of the colourmcn, and this plan 
saves much embarrassment to the beginner. ilog^S- 
hairbrushes are required of various sizes —a good many 
will be needed, as it is best to keep some expressly 
for the lighter tints, not using them for the darker 
colours. A badger’s-hair brush, or softener, will be 
useful, but it must be employed judiciously, that its 
use may not detract frovn the desirable crispness and 
sharpness of outline. One or more wooden palettes 
should be procured, and they ought to be of a good 
size, otherwise constant cleaning will be necessary. 
A mahl-stick should also be obtained to prevent the 
chance of the hand resting on the panel. 

The design having been outlined in charcoal, the 
shadows must be the first point of consideration ; 
shadow colour of various strength should be used. It 
is well to study carefully the position and form of 
the shadows, that they may not afterwards need 
alteration. By any change of plan a risk is run of 
damaging their clear transparency, which is one of 
the greatest powers in the hands of the painter. All 
heaviness of shadow must be studiously avoided. 
Tints should be lighter than they are to appear when 
completed ; they can be strengthened in the finish- 
ing process. The first painting should be as carefully 
performed as the last touches, for a slovenly com- 
mencement will never produce a creditable finish. Be 
careful always that not the slightest touch of colour 
shall be placed on the panel until there iz first a 
clear, distinct idea in the mind of the purpose the 
stroke of the brush is to serve. Having found the 
exact tints for the local colour of the flower, lay it in 
and join it to the lights and shadows by means of a 
middle tint of pearl grey. On the well-advised use of 
the middle tint, much of the beauty of the peunting 
depends. It gives roundness and solidity^ spftens 
down rough edges, and assists in adding the^ es^pisite 
transparent texture that some flowers possesi.. But its 
application must not be exaggerated, or the briUi^cy 
ohhe flowers will be endangered. It should not be 
carried too far into the lights so as to interfere with 
their colouring, or too far into the shadows lest it mar 
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transparency. The second painting should be 
contd^ered as a means of heightening the effect pro* 
dttced by^the first, the outlines must be more carefully 
noticed, the shadows strengthened and the lights 
eahanc^ by scrumbling. A hOg’s-hair brush must be 
u^d with very little colour in it, and this is to be 
passed lightly over those parts of the painting that ^ 
quire it The tints used * 
for this purpose are, 
usually opaque colours 
mixed with white ; the 
tint is generally of the 
same tone as that used 
in the 4^ painting. 

The iil^t at scnunb* 
lii^ isio ipfkta and cool 
^parts ^ that 

nent. The shadows 
are not commonly sub- 
jected to this process. 

If shadows require more 
force it is given to them 
by glazing ; the colours 
to be chosen are mostly 
transparent and are di- 
luted with medium to 
such a consistency that, 
when applied, the first 
pamting remains dis- 
tinctly visible through 
thp glaCze* The beauts 
of the shadows is greatly 
increased thereby, but 
if not discreetly handled 
it only serves to give a 
garish effect that will 
at once pronounce the 
work to be that of an 
inferior artist. Glazing 
ought neve^ to be at- 
tempted until the first 
painting is perfectly dry 
and firm, otherwise the 
previous lay-on will be 
worked up by it, and 
a muddled appearance 
will be the result. The 
shadows and the lights 
should be kept in as large masses as possible, and the 
strongest shadows will be found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the highest lights. Shadows should not be 
depicted in too cold hues, especially in the represen- 
tation of flowers this fault should be avoided ; a little 
lake anddndian red will give warmth where required. 
Heavy, cold shadows will ruin the appearance of the 
beautiful blossoms, causing them to look dull and 
unreal, instead of enhancing the brilliant softness of 
their natural hues, as will be the case if they are well 
rendered. Dry-touching consists in improving those 
pdrts of the picture that are incomplete, by delicate 


finishing touches ; but too high a finish is to be de- 
precated ; if not carefully performed, it is apt in 
unskilful hands to degenerate into a weak striving 
after smoothness, whereby much of the force and 
intention of the fitst conception is lost, Mr. Ruskin 
us most valuable advice on this point. ^‘The 
•act is that both finish and impetuosity, specific 

minuteness, or large ab- 
straction may be the 
signs of passion or its 
reverse ; may result 
from affection ot in- 
difference^ intellect or 
dullness. Some men 
finish from intense love 
of the beautiiutj, in the 
smallest partfi df what 
they do ; others Iff pure 
incapability of cbmpte- 
hending anything but 
parts; others to show 
their dexterity with the 
brush and prove expen- 
diture of time. Some 
are impetuous and bold 
in their handling, from 
having great thoughts 
to express which are 
independent of detail ; 
others because ihe^^ 
have bad taste oi hav^ 
been badly taught , 
others from vanity ; 
and others fiom indo- 
lence. Now both the 
finish and incomple-* 
lion are right where 
they are signs oi pas- 
sion or of thought ; and 
both are wrong, and 1 
think the finish the 
more contemptible of 
the two, when they 
cease to be so.” The 
artist can call yet an- 
other process to his aid, 
to promote the further 
perfecting of his sub- 
ject ; but, like glazing, 
it will injure rather than 
improve the representation if too freely employed. By 
the term loading is understood the laying on of colours 
in a thick state on the high lights, causing them to 
rise above the general surface and thus to receive 
greater illumination and stronger reflected lights. 

The texture of the petals of the blossoms $bould be 
as far as possible truthfully interpreted. U varies so 
considerably in different flowers, that th^ bCginner 
will find here a serious obstacle to overcome, still on 
its faithful delineation much of the naturalness of the 
pictured form will depend, The shadows 'and re- 
flections to be found in a white flower allow of the 
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introduction of many exquisite tints^ ' Red» blu^y , 
yellow, and.black may, alt, find it^piace bur theipnlc^ 
when mixing the tidU fot-giiUng the 
artist whA^ cam paint ^ 

blooraa fresWy hatV 

had time to fwie^has ai|‘ 

indes^ife^lejb^yal^li^ ohewho^ takes for hia' 
tho^jjh it may have been 
exedii^',i^^^a'^'C6lebfated arti& Nature never has 
bcei^^pF W be, rivalled); the graceful form, the 
glbti^^;eplpar, the, innumerable tints found in the 
that grows, ais far excel any human 
the sun the most brilliant artificial^ 

, for subjects, beauth^^^ sketches can be 
/decorating the drawing-room or the 
forms and sizes 
i^l^ds M various, that little' difficulty trill be 
drawing a suitable design for any 
aril^v^The colours of ferns never clash one with 
ibn^er^' heavy and feathery kinds can both be intro* j 
duced into the same piece without detriment, and the 
golden, and silver ferns will afford much additional 
beauty as well as variety. The heavier fronds should 
always be placed in the lower part of the panel, the 
lighter specimens will fill in the upper ; thus, in the 
accompanying illustration, the walking-leaf fern, that 
reminds us of our common hart’s tongue, but greatly 
elongated, gives force and character, and serves to 
throw up the more delicate fronds that cross and in- 
termingle with it. The fronds should be of a dark 
green in,colour, the younger leaves will be of a paler 
shade;, the stems are green and succulent. The 
fronds of this fern grow to a great length, and then 
droop downwards towards the earth, and at the ex- 
treme end of the long narrow point will often be found 






lia' d. 



V ! 


y , 



a young fern mowing in a perfect: 
large, serrated nve-i 


rayed fronds may 
and will provide the artist with the^Sipj^itifi^ of 
giving some beautiful effects. The^ under part of 
these fronds is powdered over withi i.' walc-Uke 
substance, that varies in colour from a whiHsh tint to 
a pale yellow, and again, from a rich goiden colour 
deepening to orange. If full advantage be taken of 
these shades a lovely combination of hues will be 
produced. The upper side is of a darker tint of ^en ; 
smooth, but not shining. The stalks should be Repre- 
sented of a dark brown colour. The third specimen 
that finishes the panel will have bluish-green f|onds 
and chestnut-brown stems. Should the^^ remaining 
space left uncovered be too great, it can be readily 
filled in with a few fronds of maiden-hair ferp, which 
is too well known to need description* Its elegant 
feathery appearance will lighten any design that would 
otherwise prove too heavy; but, as a rule, panels 
should not be entirely covered ; over-crowding will 
defeat the artist’s object, namely, that of decoration* 
For a dining-room door many propositions could be 
offered, 

A handsomely carved wooden mantel-piece is a 
thing to be greatly desired, but one made in a 
plainer style will supply its place successfully, if 

little painting be inserted in lieu of carving. A 
running floral design may be chosen, or a set: pat- 
tern may be used as preferred. The divisions should 
be filled in with bevelled glass, with the exception 
of the centre one, which may contain a spietpRe*, A 
head shows to the best advantage ; either! % Roman 
or a Grecian profile is suitable, or, as out ijiustration 
shows, a head suimounted with some kind w old- 
fashioned head-gear, such as Was comptionlir in 
the sixteenth century. ' - 

The chair of which we have given m i^jLpM^On is 
copied from one belonging to an 
suite. On the back is painted a golde^!^y&lH^’OtaUH^ 
round with pearls and decorated wit|^poW bhie/<baper^^ 
which contains pale Mush roses^ a crimson dz^lia, 
white clematis, and blue convolvuli The two upright 
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bars are painted to imitate pearlsi while the outer 
supports of the back bea; a design of clematis 
blossoms. The arms" and legs are ornamented with 
white berries and leayesr On the front of the seat are 
rosea and clematis, connected in the centre with soft- 
hued pink ribbons. For decorations of aill kinds It is 
best to use large brushes^ for they encourage the 
artist in the habit of worldng in a broad, free style, 
wbioh is most desirable. Nevertheless, broad strokes 
are not necessarily the consequence of the employment 
of large tods, but are dependent also on the manner 


of using them. A clever artist can produce minute 
work with a broad brush, but it is the result of long 
practice that enables him to do so. Diirer was 
celebrated during his lifetime for his method of 
painting hair so as to appear peculiarly fine and soft. 
Alluding to his success in this respecti Giovanni 
Bellini once expressed a wish to po^ss such a pencil 
as Diirer was in the habit of using. Dfirer at once 
handed him several of various sizes to choose from, at 
the same time telling him that he could work equ^y 
finely with any one of them. 


A BUNCH OF ROSES. 


BY THE REV. M. 

^OSES, while all your beauties cloy. 

Grief, tyrant*wise, oft smothers joy ; 

June’s cherished blossoms, red, pink, pale. 
Whose perfume faints on every gale. 

Your thousand charms my heart should glad. 

And yet-— your fragrance leaves me sad ! 


G. WATKINS, M.A. 

But thou, poor cankered rose<bud, killed 
With insect-guile, typ’st hopes now stilled ; 
Affections blighted, trust once slam 
By cold neglect, ne’er bloom again ; 

With careless scorn and absence tried. 

My love, like thee, has shrivelled, died ! 


4 

Thoq, blushing bud, of hope rich queen. 
Thy promise type of me had been 
Last summer, when beside this gate 
We stopped— what time his patient mate 
Eve’s minstrel solaced— and my heart 
I gave, and vowed nought love should part. 


Ah, full-blown rose ! some happier maid 
Thou’d grace, within dark tresses laid ; 
The fullest depths of tender love 
Glow m thy lustre ; throned above 
Her radiant eyes, thou’d well express 
How trustful beauty blessed can bless ! 


GARDENING IN JUNE. 


again we find ourselves in 
the full tide of summer en- 
joyment. We have parted 
with the month of May, 
which even at its best and 
brightest always makes us 
poor gardeners a little ner- 
vous as to what may follow 
^ uninterrupted sunshine ; 
nor do we fozget that even the straw- 
berry-blossoms, now in such luxuri- 
ance,have before this been made to 
* V look of a dirty-white when sur- 
rounded— though it may be only for a very short 
space of time— by the whiter snow, the final effort 
of a winter that always seems so loth to leave us 
and 80 glad to come back to us again. But now 
that we Ime entered upon the month of June, we take 
heart kndfgo boldly on with the full determination to 
enjoy the, flowers and the fruits in |heir season, and 
to make the most of the golden ^ird of the year 
upon which we have just entered. 

Now, as we hate so often remarked before, the great 
secret of successful amateur gardening is not merely 


unremitting labour with our hands, but unremitting 
.foresight as well. We must look ahead, use our brains 
and think of the future. And perhaps a repetition of 
this very commonplace caution is very expedient just 
now, when we are doubtless still, and have been ever 
since the third week of May, exciting and engrossing 
ourselves over the laborious and tedious process 6f 
what is popularly called bedding-out.” We are so 
eager to complete the transformation scene in these 
hitherto dark and leafless mould-heaps, that look so 
desolate in their little artistic circles and squares scat- 
tered over the lawn. Perhaps we are not unfrequently 
single-handed, and we begin to calculate how many 
half-miles we have trodden between our little green- 
house or pit in the back garden and our now half- 
dressed lawn in the front. We discover th4t*this 
bedding-out takes up an incredible amount of tihie, 
and begin to feel some uneasiness and alaroi test we 
are neglecting other portions of our pigmy es^. 
shall, then, this month say little more about Mding- 
out, save only to remind the rash or inctWteus to 
begin with the hardiest flowers, to l^ave to the 
combination of colours, ‘to peg down mtfoay of. the 
plants when once beddedout so as to encoto^ ftiem 
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all to attain a uniform height, and to give a careful 
watering. And perhaps while so engrossed ovtf Uiis 
bedding-out we are, though perpetuaUy tieading over 
our lawn, forgetting to pay attention to the lawn itself. 
It is very rapid in ib weekly grbvth, and must be kept 
constantly teck by the mowing-machine. We shall 
find, too, that all the, edges of the lawn that border 
either upon the bed or the ^avel walk want clipping 
closely ahd^ evenly. The lawn, in fact, must have its 
weekly ** clean shave,” or it will get beyond you. If 
you a^ow it to go too long uncut and untrimmed | 
it vfill, even when the process is at length gone | 
through, look yellow and lumpy and coarse, and will 
very much resemble a held from which the hay has 
just been carried. This said, then, let us follow up 
our own suggestion and pay a little attention to 
floweitt on which we depend for our autumn display — 
such, for example, as dahlias. We have had them 
in the early, season of the year struck in heat, from 
which, however, we must recollect that, although it 
may* be even the end of May, it would be madness 
to suddenly plant them out in the open in the places 
in which we intend them afterwards to bloom. The 
very wind would of itself cause them to droop. When 
they have well struck, they should be placed in 
cold pits for the purpose of hardening them off,* and 
from the May frosts they will very likely want some 
protection. Those who even at this time of the year 
w/lk round any ordinary flower-garden, cannot but 
l^ve noticed at times fine and once promising young 
. <hhlia plants all shrivelled up from too sudden expo- 
sure to the open and exposed changes of our tempera- 
ture, No matter, then, how fine the weather may be 
•up to the very end of May, do not plant out your 
dahlias direct from your forcing-pit. Your seedlings, 
too, must be similarly hardened off. After the 
hardening-off process your dahlias may in favour- 
able weather be planted out. But do not trust to 
one planting. Indeed even by the third week of 
May, if your hardening-off has been thoroughly well 
gone through, you might perhaps begin your planting ; 
but the seasons, we fear, are not quite what they used 
to be, and we are no advocates for impatience in a 
matter of this kind. It is a good plan, too, to plant 
out once in ten days or a fortnight until you have got 
out your whole stock, so as by this means to have dif- 
ferent, seasons for bloom. Should you be partial to 
dahlias, and have a good quantity of them, plant out 
your seekings a foot apart in the row and allow for 
some two feel between the rows. Our great enemy 
among! the dahlias is the earwig; and it is far best 
to begin, watching for and trapping them early in the 
‘ year, inst^ of waiting till your flowers are on the 
point of , Incoming. As with the wasps, so it is with 
the wi^g^^ the .more they are destroyed early in the 
for your garden. The slug, too, is 
ratli^.j{ia^|id' .to the dahlia when it has just been 
pIante4:'c^V;^ j^^ the old remedy against this 
nuisapdsr/^^a^ jUtde lime scattered about or ai:ound 
your^i pM^;. ?^ earwig-trap can- 

not -spr^ssed#/ Get quite a small flower-pot, 
|>ut a little moss or dry grass in it, and stand your 


pot topsy-tutvy On' the stalgb. to> which your dahlia 
tied, or a ieii** bean-sbi^^ to ih and 

among your plants; ThO earwig him- 

self an^ like the'^slug, h6 prefers the 
depredations, and ah examinadon' by idll 

often surprise him. But air early-nsing' can 

also capture the thieves Wore ' thi^-'^:hiiixe^ai^ih 
into obscurity. One good night's i^ed t^^ 
florescence of your dahlias will completely-si^E';ihe 
shape and beauty of the bloom. And 
with *any roses among which that terrible little' Spovi^ 
the maggot loves to dwell. When about to ybbr 
dahlias out, drive your stake first of all well ipto the 
ground for each dahlia, and dig the small holes after- 
wards in which to plant the dahlias themselves. Your> 
soil ought previously to have been manured^ Or ^at 
least, if it has not been, put some rotten dung or Sbme 
leaf-mould in at every part in which you are 
plant out. Should, however, your ground. ' 

fresh— such, for example, we mean as a newly-nuds 
bed on or at the border of your lawn from whUh 
the turf has just been removed — no manure^ or 
little if any. will be required. But in this Case 
of new soil look out for grubs as you turn your 
soil over, for a good supply of grubs will in an incre- 
dibly short space of time make short work oT young 
dahlias. 

Your early spring flowers, such as polyanthuses Or 
primroses, which it may be you have had blooming in 
pots, but which you may wish to preserve or to plant 
out, should by the end of May be planted out in shady 
situations. If they are large plants, part them,' taking 
care first of all to shake out the earth. They want a 
fairly rich loamy soil. If you do not wish to part the 
roots, but merely want to plant out the whole plants 
simply take the ball of earth from your pot and put it 
in as it is. Water afterwards, and if there be ahy fpar 
of slugs, draw a little circle all round your plaiktCj|Ad 
fill in with some lime. Indeed among our 5hnib4beneS||. 
or on the north and bleak or sunless side. of ^tluT' 
garden, these flowers are a great consolation ’ wh$ro ' 
perhaps we find it difficult to rear other and/ mbie^; 
delicate flowers. And now among our rosC-stoieks . 
preparation may be made for budding, and fqr t|iO 
purpose of adding strength to those branches qf 
your stock upon which you next month inti^, to 
bud, cut a^ayall other branches. Should you idso 
before using your knife notice that one small |>raiich 
looks more vigorous and stronger than the othto, be 
sure and keep that one for your budding purposes/aa 
although you were to bud upon any of the ot^e^ tho 
strong shoot in question would still run away with the 
best of the stren^h and sap of the stock, even though, 
you had cut it short. Budding indeed toy ]l^ 
menced by the end of this month, thai is if . 

will allow of it. First, hot weather, 
thunderstorm, then a gloomy aqd doqdy^^dtoitg » 
this last day is your budding day. All depep4a heyd> 
theless on the condition in which your stc^ks' are : if 
their bark rises well and easily the buds will take 
wett* 

After our bedding-out is completed, we shall very 
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prpbably have some pits or 
frames ready for some other 
purpose than that for which 
they have all the winter been 
employed ; we have been 
giving a rough protection un- 
der them, It may be, to some 
calceolarias, verbenas, or 
geraniums, and now that 
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all are turned out into summer quarters, by filling 
them, say, with tan, we can soon raise some bottom 
heat in which to propagate some cuttings either in 
pans or boxes ; or we may use them merely as cold 
pits for camellias, or indeed for any plants which now 
have their growth to make. 

In the kitchen and fruit-garden this month we are 
quite as busy as in the flower-garden. The rapid 
growth of weeds all round us is really very hard to 
keep in check with one pair of hands only, perhaps 
employed every other day in the week. As cabbages 
and other crops come off, turn and manure your 
ground at once for another crop. We want every 
available space just now, and in the month of June 
there is no difficulty in filling it. Any young cabhagps 
that have been set out a fQw weeks ago will be ^giood 
deal improved now by earthing them up a little. By 
so doing their roots Will be strengthened^ hhd wiU 
i; strike out necessarily further up the stem. 
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Brussels sprouts and broccoli, too, may be pncked 
out now and put in some sue inches Suc- 

cession crops also, sudi as peas' and spinal, ^ould 
be sown fortnightly. Sow your tumip-1^ &Srly early 
in the month, after rain and iti a- good rieh sol!. The 
potatoes will require careful earthing-up, as victhjtct 
that any which are exposed to the air, or even any 
which are rather too near the surface, diough they 
may be concealed from view, are useless afterwards 
for any purpose in tne kitchen. Those thus neglected 
can only find their way to the pigs or be preserved for 
Sowing next season. We have seldom said much 
about our herbs. It is a great mistake to gather them 
for drying when the summer is very far advanced, and 
when most likely they are positively m flower. or 
seeding. By the end of August they get long and 
coarse ahd straggling. Why not gather some by the 
end of June, when they are young, in full leaf, and 
full of vigour ? Dry them afterwards where they can 
be protected'^from the weather, but they like some air. 
Careful and regular attention must be paid to the 
cucumber and melon-frame: neglect to open and 
close the frame morning and evening, or to give some 
protection from the full rays of the sun upon your 
glass in the greatest heat of the day, might involve the 
destruction of your plants ; and unhappily a single 
dak’s carelessness, or an excuse for a holiday, will do 
allfthe mischief. Your wall-fruit also will want thin- 
nilg this month, wherev er it has set too thickly. A 
* 4006 . deal of neatness, discretion, and care is needed 
Ilf this ^operation, as you may, if too rough or im- 
patient, 43reak off a whole bough or, at any rate, more 
tiuit than perhaps you at first intended to remove. 
Take care also what vegetable crops you allow to grow 
on the border near your wall-fruit Select only those 
that are light growers and that make but small roots, 
that do not grow high so as to shade your wall from 
the sun and prove simply fatal to your wall- trees. 


The best to sow along here, then, are lettuces 
or French beans or your mu^tard.an^ cress— -any- 
ftfing, indeed, light ; dwarf peas hatm, 

but particularly avoid pay vegemle/1^ quite 
cdversi evbr die soil, ^ sttong; aA^^^aui^g 
things^ si^ as horsd-iadUh or yolkit B^nw^C^.aad 
carrots. 4 ' 

And next probably our old troulfle wfil opbo 
us, the gooseberry and currant caterpillar. pre 

sence is particularly annoying when we see m promi$e 
before us of a good and lafge fruit crop» tli this case 
It is certainly worth extra pains to trv and^ be rid bf 
this pest, for Although the caterpillar devours tha 
foliage alone, yet the fruit, when the ‘foliage is 
destroyed in this terrible and wholesale way, can 
never come to perfection or ripen properly* Tjy 
every remedy, a little soot or lime, and U you 
possibly find the time for it, careful hand-picking of 
the caterpillars. It is risky shaking your tree^io gjet 
them off, for they 6nly crawl away elsewhere j; stnd yel 
by contriving to place a few pieces of board on the 
ground first of all under your tree before you shake it, 
so that you would more readily see the caterpillars on 
the boards than you would if they fell upon the 
earth, it might be worth while attempting to destroy 
them in this way. By lifting the leaves gently and 
searching underneath you will generally find & whole 
family hard at work, and that work generally is 
dinner, dinner from morning to night. 

We have hardly space this time to say much of our 
vine and our greenhouse. Much is, of course, neces** 
sary to be done, but more particularly to the fijst* 
named, the checking of its luxuriant advance in all 
directions by pinching off useless shoots : this requires 
seeing to almost every other day. • 

Half of our year’s tale, then, is already told, and let 
us hope that a prosperous season and an abundant 
harvest will shortly be in store for us. 


GARNERED. 



**Thc harvest of a quiet eye **-^\Vordrworth. 


H, unlived lives that pass away 
In dark of night and light* of day, 

Whose dreamless hearts no music find 
In southern breeze or northern wind ; 
Who know each bird and flower by name, 
Yet find their language all the same ; 

Ye lose a sweet world ever nigh — 

"The harvest of a quiet eye.” 

Iq spring’s first smile, in summer’s glow, 
autumn’s rain, in winter’s snow 
shrouds the dying year and gives 
A to the one that lives, 


In simplest things is scattered round 
A world of beauty, thought and sound. 

For those that reap in passing by 
" The harvest of a quiet eye.” 

Ah, blessed friends that ne’er grow sirange. 
And happy world that ne’er will change, ^ 
You seem to weep if we are sad, 

And gaily laugh it we are glad ; 

Your language is in every tone, 

You make a thousand dreams ouroim;f 
If we can reap with smile or sigh 
" The harvest of a quiet eye,” 
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A PASSING acquaintance. 



ell?”— “W dl, 

%it’s quiet enough 
• here certainly ; 
n’t you feel already 
as though yOu could 
enter into Robinson 
Crusoe’s feelings as you 
never did before ? ” 

We two were stand- 
ing in the misty April 
tuilight, in a tiny north 
country station. It was 
Saturday evening ; the 
train from which we had 
just descended was fast 
disappearing in the dis. 
tance ; there was only 
one solitary human being 
visible, a dejected - looking 
porter, who surveyed us and 
our tickets doubtfully, as if he 
thought our getting out at all 
had been a mistake. Cabs 
seemed utterly unheard of, and 
there were six miles of moor 
and heath still between us and 
the Pike Hotel, which Tom had 
decreed was to be our head- 
quarters. ‘‘We can’t walk and 
cany that thing,” he remarked, with a scornful glance 
at the htilk/old portmanteau lying at our feet. ** I’m 
sure there was some kind of bathing machine here the 
last time 1 came.” 

••Aye,^ answered the porter, “but that belongs to 
the ^Kke’ people, and they only send it to meet the 
midday train. They’ve got a sort of gig at the Stan- 
ley ’Ame down yonder, though it’s a chance if the 
horse isinot away at the ploughing.” 

^ We must go and look him up then,” decided Tom 
prom|>tly; “can you carry that down? make haste 
then.® 

ITbe $tanley Arms was by no means the dignified 
pile itehame implied : a dingy insignificant inn, with a 
dqorWfiy that seemed to have been designed for the 
'dwAifs only. The landlady came to it and sur. 
veyed'^s. ** 

“YeSi the horse is at home,” she said, “but he 
wants a fefed ; and wouldn’t ye like a cup of tea ? there’s 
a long l^fore ye.” 

« Theft was a long spell behind us too, and that tea, 
wtth^thi^ brown bread and country cream, was not a 
be lightly forgotten. While we drank it the 
Imiidy told us about another traveller to the Pike,” 
who had called in an hour before^a little, plain, bad- 
tempered gentleman in blue spectdbles— and she 
didn’t think we should find any one else there ; the 
season had not properly begun yet, we were 
deal too early to^see the real qualify. 


This was gratifying. Further information on the 
matter was cut short by the appearance of a tall, 
yellow, ^creaking chariot before the window, 'it had 
been her husband’s father’s, when he was first married, 
our hostess told us with much pride ; and it was quite 
a family “ relict.” 

Evidently, and we regarded it in silent astonishment 
for a full minute, before we cautiously climbed up be- 
hind the ponderous animal in the shafts. Judging by 
his maneless and tailless condition, he also must have 
commenced his career about the same time as the 
‘‘ relict.” ^ 

It was the first time I had ever been so far north, and 
the “ Pike ” was far out of the regular tourist track. I 
have been there many times since, and tramped over 
almost every hill and dale of it, but to this day the broad 
north .country names carry me back to the chilly 
spring evening I saw it first : the dark hills, and wide 
bleak moors, the watery yellow gleam m the west 
where the sun had gone down, and the soft misty rain 
in our faces, as we jolted along the uneven road. 

“ There is some one else on pilgrimage to the ‘ Pike,’ ” 
Tom announced from the box-seat when we weVe 
about half-way, “ possibly the first instalment of (he 
distinguished crowd who will follow in our track.” 

“ Or possibly the little, plain, bad-tempered gentle^ 
man in blue spectacles,” I suggested ; “ this ^^one is 
little enough in all conscience.” 

Presently we caught a vision of the spectacles, when 
he turned his head at the sound of the wheels behind ; 
that decided the question, and Tom, telling the boy to- 
draw up, politely offered him the fourth seat in our 
chariot. We had been in possession of it for above half 
an hour, and were beginning to feel a sort of pride in 
its peculiarities, and the knowledge of its being pro- 
bably the only remnant of its species extant. That 
evaporated utterly before the stranger’s amazed look ; 
it expressed anything but admiration. However he 
accepted our offer, and handing up a small knapsack, 
a large fragment of spiky granite, and a square glass 
bottle confining some unpleasant-looking spiders, he 
ascended to the vacant seat, where Tom and he 
straightway entered into a* conversation about the 
cross-roads, that lasted till we reached the end pf our 
journey. 

A big, rambling, grey stone house, at the foot of a 
long sloping siretch of stony moor. It was tpo dark to 
see anything but the bare outlines. We stood a minute- 
at the door to listen to the stream plashing throu^ 
the knot of pine-trees in front, then a little landlady 
appeared, and welcomed us right joyfully-4^pr first 
visitors this season, she told us. ' 

Half an hour later I strolled into the l(^g/<ltning- 
room in search of supper. The only lig^t • 

came from the blazing wood fire, it flickdj^^mrfully 
on the uncurtained winSlows and cast^m^stiadows. 
on all beyond. Tom was standing pn tKa rug Wore it^ 
thoughtfully regarding a huge cheese od the table^ 
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"That is something like a cheese,’* he observed, 
" you would not find a piece that size in a city hotel* 

"No— Tom,” I went on confidentially, "do you 
think the little, plain, bad-tempered gentleman is going 
tobeaninflic^n?* v 

"Hush! can’t you?” safd Tom sharply, and then 
horror and eonsternatioi^ fell upon me as I caught the 
gleam of the blue spectacles from the comer beyond. 
He came forward into the light, and Tom hurriedly 
stumbled through a sort of introduction : " Dr. Blake, 
of St. Aldan’s ; you remember, Ambrose ?”. 1 didn't, but 
said I did, and subsided into a remote chair as spe^ily 
as7}ossit)le. From the doctor’s face it was impossible 
to gather how much of the allusion he understood ; his 
manner was frigidly polite, and I hoped against hope 
that his ears might prove to be no keener than his 
eyes. 

The next day was Sunday— Easter Sunday— a lovely, 
clear, bright morning. Tom and 1 had been early 
trained td the conviction that church was the only 
proper place on Sundays for all well-conducted people ; 
there was one not more than four miles away, so ac- 
cordingly after breakfast we went forth to find it. 

I am afraid we made many digressions from the 
paths of piety that morning ; I know we made divers 
excursions up hills that we had no reason to believe 
lay in tbe direct road, to watch a distant train wind- 
ing in and out of the glens, and the great cloud- 
shadows sailing over the iiioorb ; and that the congre- 
gation, consisting chiefly of school- children, and a 
clerk who greatly magnified his office, were just com- 
posing themselves for the sermon when we finally 
reached our destination. 

An uncomfortable, time-worn, decaying little place 
it was, with deep box.like pews that swallowed up the 
said congregation entirely when they sat down. It 
seemed U) be also used as a kind of winter store-house ; 
there was a faint scent of apples and onions in the air, 
and we counted several sacks of corn at the back ; but 
the waving pines brushed the narrow windows, and 
somehow, under the shadow of the great hills, the old 
story of the Resurfection came to us with a deeper 
meaning than it has often had in grand city churches 
since. - 

The service ended with ‘a, very long metre hymn, 
given out and sung as a solo by the indefatigable clerk. 
Standing up for it, we discovered Dr. Blake’s shining 
bald crown in a neighbouring pew, and wondered why 
he had not mentioned that he was coming. He joined 
us in the porch after, and we walked back together. 

" I asl^ that clerk how long the curate had been 
ther^” itnnarked Tom, breaking a long silence; 
, '*twepty-8cven years, he says ; it’s half a lifetime; just 
of ii in a place like this ! ” 
yropder if he ever goes into any towns or cities, 
andh^vithipgs look to him,” I speculated ; " if he feels 
abovd 0)r below other people, because he is out of it 
all, oell^he'has come to consider that the crops and 
the vr^^tc ate the two really great facts of life.” 

" your "gttkt namesake li\od out of the world longer 
than thfilti'Miji Ambrose,” observed the professor curtly, 
"without ^^ether descending to those two items.” 


"I’m afraid I don’t know much about him,” 1 re- 
turned— "but it surely doesn't mean toyain ?” 

» But it di<L The gmt nrhite dig^ds^ suddenly des- 
tended in a fem^t of Irivingr laiii, that promptly 
banished all spec^tfona but the One ^ gdttis^ 
as quickly as possible i ami 
under the wet pinb-trees ho 

morc^that day. 

1 was lounging at the wincLow tne nesa 
counting the big drops in a puddle 
a conveyance made its appeamce on 
hill, and slowly lumbered down the steep 
I put in my head. 

"Tom, come and look at this ; it’s almost;^ 
quated as our * relict’” 

Tom and Dr. Blake sauntered across the 
an assumption of lofty indifference ; it disIlUMiH^t 
the first glimpse. 

" Why, that's the bathing machine from the 
cried Tom in joyful recognition ; " wbcih mpltf 

it?” 

A few minutes more and it staggered Up tioLthe 
doorway, and two ladies descended ftom ^ a 
widow— mother and daughter evidetidy. tall, 

giaceful women both ; but the daughter was more. I 
thought that day, as I think still, that it haa been 
given to few men to know a grander, sweeter fUce— ^r 
woman. They came quickly up the stepar together, 
not without an astonished glance at the 3pee heads 
eagerly stretched out from the upper window. 

They were drawn in on the instapt. "What will 
she think of us, staring at her like a lot of school- 
boys ? ” ejaculated Tom, red with confusion. 

"The mother, do you mean?” inquired the pro- 
fessor, going back to his book. 

Tom sat down, a shade redder than before. 

Mrs. and Miss Reed, we heard they were befqre we 
went down to tea, where they occupied the opposite 
seats at table, and gave an entirely different aspect to 
the room, and a different tone to our conversatip^a too ; 
we found ourselves unconsciously airing OUr'* Ibftiest 
views for the benefit of the new-comers. They listened 
very calmly. 

We made a pleasant little party at the " ]^ike’’.|^w, 
though before many days had gone by I had deeded 
for myself that the little professor was going to be a 
serious infliction. Clever, appallingly clever, dogiipa* 
tic— and no man is worth much who is not,. Upon 
some points at least— he was also intensely irrit^le 
and irritating, and it seemed to me that his sharpest, 
most aggravating remarks were reserved for my edifi- 
cation. 

By the end of the next week that explained it-^ 
self. At the other side of the pine-wpod,^th|e^ab:eam 
gathered up all its force into one deep ftB, the bOui^hM 
below were pobshed like glass with 
friction. Taking a riiort cut back I 

found the professor, who had gone out be- 

loved spiders, helplessly slipping about 
drench^ anjl miserable ; it was no easy matter to drag 
him up the bank, but he stood diere at iast on firm 
ground once more. 
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*' 1 am obliged to you,” he gasped, as soon as he recovered his 
breath ; ^that water was freezing the life out of me ; though if it 
had^ .^httli^’ plain and bad-tempered/ 1 doubt if the world' would 
•have lost much.” .• 

' I swung round sl^ly. “There, I was sure you 
heard me, Dr. Blake ; it was not my idea at all : the 
landlady at the * Stanley’ had been 
describing you to us before we saw 
you; how could we know anything 
about you then? I have been sorry 
ever since for repeating it, but I hoped 
you didn’t hear me.” 

“ Very kind of the landlady,” was 
all the professor’s response, and we 
walked back in unbroken silence* At 
the door he suddenly asked me to 
come into his sitting-room that even- 
ing, and there in proof of forgiveness 
he brought out his collection of beetles 
for my special gratification, and 1 lis- 
tened respectfully to his account of the 
rarity that seemed to be their chief 
recommendation, though an occasional 
wish would arise that they had been a 
little rarer still. The only advantage 
was that Miss Reed came and sat 
down beside me and listened too, with 
profound interest ; she seemed to un- 
derstand and enter into his feelings about 
them, and the little man broke out into perfect 
eloquence, and talked till his small withered 
face fairly glowed over his subject. 

The atmosphere cleared up considerably after - 
that ; breezy to a certain degree it would always" 
be in the professor’s neighbourhood, but there 
there were stray bursts of sunshine with it, that 
there had not been heretofore, and he began to 
join our little expeditions, instead of trudging 
off by himself. 

Tom and 1 laugh still at the remembrance of 
some of them ; qotably one' when 
he took us a long way round to 
find a sheltered streap that he said 
was goo4 for ferns. Miss *Reed 
was anxious to have some particu- 
lar kind, consequently it was our 
chief aim to distinguish ourselves 
by collecting as many as possible. 
Unfortunately the professor’s Strem 
proved to be good for something 
else also, and we went b^ 
one ragged fern, and a fine coUec- 
tion of young frogs in every koowh 
stage of development. 

There were pleasant day^s .tobi 
when he would talk to'usabp^tthe' 
common wayside things 
should have passed by in- 
significant for 
feel thalp nothing on 
was low enough for '^t :His 
learning had not stranded him bn 
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the blank shores of scepticism, as it has 
too many great minds ; and what he could 
not comprehend, he trusted, shrouded in 
reverent silence, to higher hands. 

And here I must make one confession : 

Tom and I had both fallen in love with 
Mary Reed. I learnt ‘^Lady Geraldine’s 
Courtship ” by heart in those days, and 
composed verses to her by the score ; m 
that one gift lay my only chance, for Tom 
was far beyond me in all other respects, 
and never was he liandsomer to look ' 
upon, or kmdlier in his ways, than in 
those few weeks. 

Whether it was the love of a lifetime 
with either of us I cannot tell ; we did 
not doubt it then, but one can hardly 
speak surely of anything till one has 
come to the last chaptei We never 
mentioned her name, but both knew 
that she filled the day for each, and that 
it was glad or otherwise as she willed. 

To do her justice, she made no shadow 
of difference between us, and there lay 
the sting of it, we were exactly on the 
same level in her eyes How Tom felt 
about It I never knew, but I came nearer 
to hating him at that period than if he 
had been an utter sti in^cr 

This state of things must have lasted 
iibout three > n ks, ind then one still grey 
evening it chanced that Tom and I came back 
from our fialung together , there was a short cut 
through the pines ncai the house, naturally we 
always took it , as wc loitered slowly down the 
narrow w nding pith, ankle-deep in last year’s 
“needles \sc came to a sudden stop. Just be- 
neath li-^, I aning over the rough bridge across 
the stre u i, was Maiy Reed, and beside her 
Dr. Blake ; the faint western light fell full upon 
them, and left us shrouded in deep twilight We 
heard no words and needed none ; the little pro- 
fessor’s transfigured face told its own story and 
hers. We tutned away and went back as 
silently as we had come. 
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And so after a time we got down fros^ our perch 
and went in. 

There was no immediatej^ upon our fortitude 
and forbeapance ; Misj>lteed sat working beside her 
xnothcx^s sofa^'apdf^lo^d up with a pleasant inquiry 
about ouc^gibeC^ss. The professor was sorting dea4 
butterflies under the lamp, and never looked up at all. 
We were not to be admitted into their confidence, that 
evening at any rate. Nor for many after-evenings, 
and as the days slipped by, we could almost have 
fancied that mintfte under the pjnes had been a mis- 
take— almost, except for the light on the professor’s 
faoe^ and the increased tenderness he extended to all 
^thc living, creeping things that crossed his path. 

We went out as usual, the four of us ; for Tom and 
I were not too proud to skulk in their shadow, to listen ' 
to the professor, and under the spell of his eloquence 
we were fast beginning to regard our own superior 
stature and physique with a kind of scorn, seeing how 
ehtirely he was lifted above all consideration of such 
outward details. 

The first of June: the summer had come at last, 
and on the morrpw our little quartette was to break 
up, and two^f us set our faces southward again. 

.There was one distant hill we had never climbed, and 
with^one accord it was agreed to spend this last even- 
ing on the top. It was a longer walk than we had 
quite counted ujkon, and half-way up we halted to 
rest on the edge of an old disused stone-quarry. The 
sight o( the rocky strata roused all the professor’s en- 
thusiasm ; standing on a boulder, his little, worn, happy 
face turned to the setting sun, he was holding forth in 
no measured terms on the character and formation of 
the granite. 

He broke oft in the midst of it to watch a great 
brown bee that had tumbled into a tiny pool on a 
ledge of rock just below. We watched him with 
amused attention as he leaned over and stretched out | 
the palpa of his hand for it to cling to, and then- 
something gave way, and he was gone ! 

He was lying on a mossy slab when we went groping 


in ; and Mary Reed knelt down with one great sob 
and took his head on her arm. It was a sorrowful 
little procession back in the darkening twilight ; we 
carried him between us, hardly sure if the busy, active 
brain were not silenced for ever. Clasped tightly be- 
tween his fingefs, as we laid him down in his own 
room, we saw the crushed brown bee. 

But he did not die f there was a week of enxious 
suspense and then all danger was left behind. There 
will always be a slight limp,” the big surgeon who 
came down from Carlisle told us,^**but at his age that 
is not of serious consequence.” 

^‘Of no consequence except to himself,” Miss 
Reed amended proudly. 

" No,” put in Tom ; “if the professor lost every.one of 
his limbs, he would be himself still, and above us all” 

We went into his room to say good-bye a day or 
two 'after ; our presence was not essential to his re- 
covery, and there was no need for us to remain any 
longer. 

“ Good-bye,” he said cheerfully, holding out a thin 
brown hand ; “ notwithstanding all our blunders and 
disasters it has been a blessed time. Haven’t you 
guessed, either of you, how much I have found here?” 

“ Yes,” answered Tom very gruffly, “ we did guess, 
and nobody’s gladder than I — wc both are about it.” 

“Ah!” loftily remarked the professor, settling his 
head on another corner of his pillow, “ you are much 
too young to understand anything about such matters ; 
in another ten years or so you will be » better able to 
appreciate the difterence that makes in a man’s life.” 

“No doubt,” was the grim response ; “good-bVe.’’^ 

#*#*#* 

Only a passing acquaintance. We see the pro- 
fessor’s name as lecturer occasionally in the morning 
papers, with half the letters of the alphabet attached ; 
once or twice we have caught a glimpse of Mvs. Blake’s 
fair face in the distance ; but when Tom and I talk of 
our bygone adventures and mishaps, we keep silence 
always about that. 


ON NIGHT-WORK AND LONG HOURS. 

BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


HE tendency of life — using the 
word in the very broadest sense 
—is an upward one. At all 
events, that is my hopeful view 
of it. I speak as a physician, 
and should be sorry indeed to 
trespass an inch on the sacred 
province of preacher ; but I 
humbly opine that man is natu- 
rally inclined to seek the light, just as trees and 
shrubs grow towards the sunshine — to seek the 
light and to seek the good, even although he be 
burdened with sin, and entangled in a web of 
adverse circumstances. Man must advance, retro- 


gression with him is impossible, he never could again 
become a savage ; and, though thrown upon a desert 
island, with but few resources, he would only compience 
at once to better his condition, and make the very 
best he could of life. Even for this world, gloomy 
and tearful though we ofttimes find it, there is a 
glorious future in store, when knowledge shall be 
universal, and good triumph over evil, “Life is a 
jest,” says Gay ; verily this poet is wrong, tii. liife is 
“ real ” and very “ earnest.” “ Life,” says Skakelij^re, 
“is as tedious as a twice-told tale” Alji/ upward 
paths are, to a certain extent, tedious, but^'there are 
many sweet resting-places even in life’s 'jab>ney, And 
none the less sweet are they in that we hhve had to 
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toil to find them. Wq hear a deal about' the mystery 
of pain ; what if, after all, pain were put into this 
world to help and not to hinder ihan in bis upward 
way? We do much to«avert it, We even live better 
and more regular HVes to keep it at bay, and by so 
doing not only benefit ourselves individu^y, but 
brighten the pathway of those around us. It is the 
earnest desire^ I believe, of every, one of us to lead 
happy lives> amf to die painless deaths; and it is, 
alas ! only too frequently the fault of the individual 
himself 4hat these wishes are not ibalised. The lives 
of those'' who h&ve ‘^studied the economy of nature, 
and obeyed ^her# simple laws, are eloquent in the 
extreme^ and their deaths none the less so. And the 
lesson to be ledrned from them may be embodied in 
a few words > ** As ye live, so shall ye die.” I could 
biing before the rca4er hundreds of instances* of 
peoplO who have lived to a goodly old age without 
ache or ill, and passed away quietly at last, but 1 
know of n6 case of an individual who has* willingly 
and wantonly trespassed against nature’s laws without 
sufiering from it in this life. 

Now my readers know well the kind of intemper- 
ance I am always trying in words to condemn. There 
arc a thousand different ways of being intemperate, 
besides in eating or drinking too much, and each one 
of them leads to eventual pain, and shortens life. 
One may be intemperate, and sadly 30, in his pleasures, 
innocent enough though they may be ; intemperate 
in his studies, in his writing or reading, or even 
talking, to say nothing of his passions ; or intemperate 
in the use of medicine, which can kill as well as cure, 
or cVbn in the use of what taken judiciously tends to 
invigorate the sysiem and cheer the mind, such as 
the bath, or exercise. As to the latter, many a man 
has killed himself by trying to ride or walk off some 
little illness which it needed but rest alone to cure.* 
The wcU-tD-do or wealthy in the world are the most 
likely ta be intemperate in the pursuit of pleasure ; 
those who have to struggle for the existence of them- 
selves and their families, to be intemperate in their 
hours of labour. And intemperance in this respect 
assuredly means a waste of health— the only property 
that a poor map possesses. Many people, indeed — ^to 
use a homely saying— kill themselves in order to i 
make h living. Long hours of labour are detrimental 
to the health, even when the work is carried on by 
daylight, but ten times more hurtful and deadly is 
night^work. There are those who must carry on their 
work at night, and those who need not do so ; in this 
paper I address myself to both ; the evils that accrue 
frm the habit arc the same in either case, and if 
knowledge is power, it will do both classes good to 
have them pointed out to them. j 

First^wd foremost, then, long hours of night- work 
are to the health from the loss of wholesome 

sleeps they entail. Sleep, we all know, is food 

to the nerves ; in other words, it is only during sleep 
that t^.lterves can rest and readjust the balance of 
thek disturbed the wear-and-tear of 

walqng houik ^If this balance be lost — and lost it is 
in the bng run mn by the strongest who sin against 


nature’s law as regards sleep— a very distressing 
condition of the whole system is the inevitable result, 
a condition Sfldiich may be oared by doolplece rest and 
relaxation, apd a retuhi to mote regular and bon^tent 
habits of Ufe^ but which' ends only^tbo in pre*> 
mature old age' and essly PtOiRbSdenod men, 

literary men, artists and students, $ 3 ^ frequently 
the victims of nervous exhaustkm, pttxtn^ thhnigh 
the evil habit of turning night into For 1 

maintain that good and health-giving sfeejC^ ^ only 
be obtained during the silent hours Of^thO tdglik' It 
may be averred, however, that the very^t^iest brain- 
work can also be performed at night. 1 doubt'it^ fi>r 
the body of a healthy man is always moi^ fieiA'in 
the morning, and his mind more light’ and 'Oheeirfixl, 
he is then in the best state to do good work’wilhout 
extra wear-and-tear of brain and nervous 

There is no disease so insidious, nor when fiiUy 
developed so difficult to cure, as that Spcclf!|9'oil 
nervous degeneration or exhaustion preduced by higbl* 
work and long hours. It is easy (o underSta^ hok 
such a state of prostration may be induced* The 
brain, and the nervous system have been very aptly 
compared to a galvanic battery, in constant use to 
provide a supply of electric fluid for consumption 
within a given time. ‘^As long,” says a recent 
writer, “as supply and demand are fairly balanced, 
the functions which owe their regular pnd correct 
working to the fluid are carried on with ptedfion; 
but when, by fitful and excessive demands carried far 
beyond the means of supply, the balance is not only 
lost, but the machine itself is overstrained and in- 
jured, disorder at first and disease afterwards are the 
result. This illustrates pretty clearly the condition 
of a well-balanced brain and nervous system, supplying 
without an effort all the nervous force required in the 
operations of the.mind and body, so long as its work 
IS in proportion to its powers ; but if embarra&sed by 
excessive demands, feebly and fitfdlly endeavouring 
to carry on those mental and physical operations over 
which it formerly presided without an effott.” * 

The symptoms of nervous prostration axe exceed* 
ingly painful ; we can afford to pity even the man of 
pleasure, who has by his own foolish conduct induced 
them, but much more so the brain-worker^ who bas 
been burning the midnight oil in the honest endeavour 
to support himself, and probably a wife and family, 
with respectability in life. He has made g mistake 
for which we can readily forgive hinu In fbe p(oar 
surable excitement of honest toil, he has 
the supply of work cannot be regulated by 
or need for it, but by the power to produo^it 
has been living on his capital as well as tb^jnt^t 
thereof, and when he finds the former faifinjfe^kdh hc 
finds he has no longer the strength to 
to do, and starvation itself probably 
the face if he ceases to toil, why, the 
coming collapse tends only to hasten thn 
and reason itself may totter and fall 
tinned mental strain. 

To give the symptdbs in detail of hdtvodS t>ros* 
tration produced by long hours of laborious brain- 
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work, would be a task space would not permit me to 
complete* Probably the first sign of failing nervous^ 
energy is given by some of the large f^gfos of the* 
body i it may be functional derangement 0^ the heart, 
with flatting or palpitgtiOD, or intexTtdttent pulse, 
and shortness of brenth |n ascendlng'stafrs or walking 
quickly. The stomach glye timely uvaming, and 
a distaste for food, or loss of appetite, with acidity, 
flatulence, Md irre^larity of the bowels, may point 
to loss of vitality from waste unrepaired. Or brain 
symptoms, may point out to the patient that things 
are goings wrong. ' He may not find himself able to 
wqrk with bis usual life and activity ; he may have fits 
of drowsii^ss, or transient attacks of giddiness, or pain, 
or heaviness, or loss of sleep itself. This latter would 
be a Vety serious symptom indeed, for in sleep not 
only are the muscular and nervous tissues restored 
and Strengthened, but there is for the time being a 
cessation 6f waste itself ; and if sleep be essential to 
the, Ordinary healthy man, it is much more |o to him 
whose mental facu^ies have been over-taskeTL Long 
hours and night-work lead to loss of sleep, and loss 
of sleep may lead to insanity and death. 

Loss of memory, whethcijf’ transient or general, is a 
sure sign t)sat the brain has lost its power of healthy 
action, and needs rest and nutrition to restore it. 
Irritability, of temper, and fits of melancholy, both 
point in tht same direction, to an exhausted nervous 
sysmm. Now I may safely say that there are very 
many thou^ds of brain-workers in these islands who 
are sufiering; sadly and it may be silently suffering, 
from the effects of excessive toil and over mental 
strain. To warn such that they are positively shorten- 
ing thdr lives, and that they cannot have even the 
faintest hopes of reaching anything like old age, is 
only to pe^rm part of my duty as medical adviser. 
I should try to 4 )oint out some remedy for the evil. 
To bid them cease to work would, in a great many 
cases, be equivalent to telling them to cease to 
live. They must work, or they cannot eat. Well, 
but thdk’e is one thing that all can do, they can review, 
remodd,and regulate their mode and system of living. 

1 Will give the reader a short history of two cases 
which 49ccurred in my experience within the last two 
years. 1 could give many such, but these, I think, 
will serve every necessary purpose. The symptoms 
in both were induced by night- work and long horns 
of laboiur. The first patient I shall call A. B., aged 
thirty^-nine^ a journalist by profession, but living in the 
suburbs, so that he suffered from no lack of fresh air. 

^ Hallo 1 ” I said to him one morning, as I met him 

hurrying along L Lane, as if walking for a wager. 

^‘You're out early for youy why, it isn’t much past 
eight o’clock.” 

He looked haggard, harassed, and badly-done-by, 
as one might say, and somewhat peevish withal ; and 
in Stating bis case to me, which he did with some 
reluctance, I could sec he was trying to put the best 
side of it foremost. 

I*m doing a constitutional, doctor,” he said, with 
an attempt at a smile ; “ my w^k has* been worrying 
me of late, and I can't sleep so well at night. 1 think 


walking takes the blood away from the head, and stirs 
the Uver up. Doesn’t it ? ” 

** I don’t think thi^ is much the matter with your 
liver,” 1 replied ; "you dpn’t sffidkt or drink/’ 

^ I do more thah X^ongibt to he said^ I 

take a little spirits to force* ^ wfien I feel 

fagged, and 1 smoke to soothe my 

By gentle pressure I wormed aU'%B«*!s symptoms 
out of him ; and, the i^e once broken, 'nNoemiSd a relief 
to him to talk about his case. His woole life was a 
burden and a worry to him ; he had no pleasure^ in 
the work that used to be but !l pShtimOf he was 
dyspeptic and irritable, and gloom^iant depressed 
He knew rest would do him good, but He couldn’t 
afford it. He stared incredulously when 1 told him 
he could not go on at this rate, that twq years more 
of a miserable life would be about all he could expect. 

“ Do you think,” he asked, “ my case is so^very 
serious ? ” 

" I know it,” I replied. 

** I would do anything to get well,” he said, “ and 
to fee/ as I used to.” 

I got A. B. to take a fortnight’s partial rest — a 
holiday was out of the question— at a bracing sea-side 
watering-place. I got him to abjure night-work, 
to eat regularly, but sparingly^ of nutritious easily- 
digested food, to take moderate exercise, and a tepid 
bath twice a week,, and to be as much as possible in 
the fresh air ; to give up stimulants, using the extract 
of malt instead, and to smoke as little as possible. 
Giving up the night- work was the hardest part of tjb' 
treatment. But he is well now, and works by d- 
He makes more money, and makes it more en i 
now than when slaving by night. Bat he has learned 
the true value of time, and how to economise it. 

The case of C. D. is similar, but had a sad ending. 
He was forty-five years of age, a story-writer and 
reviewer ; did his lightei work in the afternoons, 
reserving his heavy till after ten p.m , when he toiled 
till two or three in the morning. Drank only claret, 
but far too much of that. Was not a breakfast- 
eater ; how could he be ? Was never in form ” for 
any kind of work till two or three p.m. Could not 
convince himself that his system of work and living 
was injurious till a plague-spot appeared in his ankle. 
Oh ! only a little swelling without discolouration, a 
swelling that ptUed on pressure. It told a tale, 
though; and nine months after, C. D. was 'dead- 
dilatation and subsequent rupture of the heart. 

But night-work and long hours affect not only the 
brain-workers, but a far larger class, and due that, 
alas ! cannot help itself ; I 'allude to needlewomen, 
&c. &c., a class that I pity if 1 cannot help. It is 
sad to think that thousands upon thousands are an- 
nually hurried to their graves, through consumption 
and other incurable diseases, engendered by their 
being compelled to work through long hours of the 
night in badly-drained and worse-ventilatei apart- 
ments, Qften underground, often exposed to wc[t and 
draughts, and nearly al\|^ys having to breathe ^air 
polluted with smells that would tend to breed (ever 
even in the most healthy and well-fed. 




FTER sunset in the west, 

Robes that clad the monarch Day, 

Golden crown and crimson vest, 

All are spurned and cast away. 

Far along the purple sea 
Fading splendours slowly die ; 

Many a bird to many a tree 
Rustling dies, for night is nigh 

After sunset, gone the glow, 

All the air with silence fills ; 

After sunset, colder blow 
Wailing winds from lonely hills. 

Ceased is labour, hushed is mirth. 
Day has died on couch of gold ; 

Twiliginf veils, the weary earth, 

Quiet broods o’er dock and fold. 


After sunset, o’er the moor 
Slowly dies the plover home ; 

To the leafy cottage door. 
Sleepy-eyed, the children come ; 
Watching how the great white mooit 
Rises high o’er hill and plain j 
Silver) stars will sparkle soon, " 
Peeping out and m again. 

After sunset, melodies 
All unheard in noisy day, 

Like 1 fmgrant southern breexo 
Ihrough the pensi\e spirit 
Mem’ries, lost, ah me * so longi ' 
Floating round me dresmSyt 
Like a dim-remembered 
Melt into a thought t 
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THE SCIENCE -OE BREAD-MAKING. 

BY A GOVERNMENT ANALYST* 



OT many years ago, any one curious 
about the achy and the v^herefore 
of things might have asked the 
question, "Why do we bake our 
bread as we do?” without re- 
ceiving any more satisfactory reply 
than the general statement that 


baked bread was preferable to raw grain, and ex- 
perience had s'hown the present system to be an 
improvement on older methods. For many a cen- 
tury, experience has been man’s only guide in his 
varied every-day concerns, but while on the whole 
reliable^ it may be compared to a blind man 
dwelling "in a wood, who only after many a knock 
and stumble has 'at last become well acquainted 
with 4 iU neighbourhood. On the other hand, 
sciente, our young guide, may be regarded as the 
blind man’s son, the heir of experience, and himself 
endowed with the faculty of keenest vision ; so that, 
although in his youthful zeal and vigour he may 
occasionally trip on some old root, he can not only 
avoid the difficulties of the way, but take advantage of 


more promising paths, and go boldly forth on wider 
explorations. So it is that while many of our indus- 
trie9» bread-making among others, have for long been 
carried on successfully in a blind mechanical sort of 
way^ only recently have .we really understood the 
roHonaU of the various operations. In the hope, then, 
that a knowledge of these scientific principles may 
prove generally interesting and perhaps practically 
useful, we shall endeavour, as simply and as briefly as 
possible, to enable our readers to obtain an intelligent 
understanding of the science involved in the manu- 
facture of "our daily bread.” 

If we analyse a sample of wheaten flour we find, 
neglecting minor ingredients, that it contains approxi- 
mately— **Starch, 6o per cent. ; albuminoids, ii per 
cent ; gum and sugar, 4 per cent. ; salts, 2 per cent. ; 
and a little fat or oil 


* Then remembering that a perfect food is one which 
contains— (t) Starch or sugar and fat for generating 
heat and force; (2) Nitrogenous matter, such as 
albuminoids, for producing flesh.; and (3) Phosphates, 
lime and other salts, for building up the bones — 
we see that wheat, although somewhat deficient in 
fat, the great force-producer, is really a perfect and all- 
sufficient food, and we can thus understand how it has 
come to be sq largely used as to be termed " the staff* 
of life,” Oats and barley, however, have a very similar 
composition, and indeed are in some respects superior 
to whea^ so that it seems rathet strange why wheaten 
flour should be almost exclusively employed for bread- 
making, but the reason for this will become apparent 
further on. 


The primitive tillers of the ground prepared the 
farinaceous portion of their food by simply grinding 
.com, mixing it with water, and heating the rude cakes 


thus obtained. But in course of tim^ atid perchance 
by accident, they found that if these cakes were left 
unflred they soon began to decompoSCi and if mixed 
up with fresh meal yielded bread sqperior to the tough, 
sodden mass prepared with water only. * In Course of 
time, too, they discovered that a still better loaf could 
be obtained if they separated the rougher portion of 
their meal from the fine white powdery part ; and they 
likewise found that wheat was almost the only grain 
whose flour was susceptible of any marked improve- 
ment by the addition of this decomposing paste called 
leaven; but as leaven acts very slowly, soon after 
good yeast became obtainable the latter article came 
into use for bread-making. 

There is a good reason to account for the exclusive 
use of wheaten flour, in the fact that it alone can be 
made into a light, spongy bread ; but to understand 
why the flour of other cereals does not possess the 
same property, we must refer to the above analysis, 
the second item of which is the albuminoids. These 
are nitrogenous substances, and they are named 
albuminoids because in several respects they resemble 
the albumen or white of egg. In the case of wheat 
the greater poition of these consists of gluten, the 
sticky elastic matter which rehders flour coherent 
when mixed or kneaded with water ; but, at the same 
time, there is always present a variable amount" of 
other albuminoids, which, unlike gluten, are really 
soluble in water. Now the reverse is the case" with 
barley, oats, rye, &c., fpr although these \:ercals contain 
a larger total of albuminoids, very little of this is 
gluten, the greater part consisting of soluble bodies. 
The importance of this fact will become evident as we 
proceed. 

Another question now suggests itself ; "Why should 
the use of yeast or leaven" produce a better bread ? ” 
and it is necessary, before proceeding to the practical 
part of our subject, that we should thoroughly under-, 
stand the reason of this. 

Starch is the main ingredient of all cereal^ and, as 
already mentioned, its office in the animal economy is 
to keep up the temperature of the body. It does so 
by being burnt in the blood, just like coal in the fur- 
nace, the carbon which it contains combining with the 
oxygen which we breathe, and developing heat by its 
combustion. But starch, as starch, is useless to the 
body ; the carbon must be rendered soluble before it 
can be absorbed into the blood, and provision 13 made 
for this necessity by the presence in the saliva of a 
very powerful substance, called ptyalin, which possesses 
the property of changing starch into sugar, andf there- 
by adapting it for absorption into the blood, ftit wjth 
raw starch this change is very slow, and pro^^ly tlie 
painful experience by primitive man ofrindi^^on 
caused by feeding on i:aw<om led to the adoj^tion of 
baking or boiling his food. 

A starch granule is a little round sack filled with 
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granulose matter, which bursts on being heated .ahd 
thus allows the contents to escape. In this ruptured 
condition starch is readily acted on by the ptyaliyiy 
especially when introduced into the mouth about l&e 
ordinary temperature of the body (98 Fahr.)# and We 
can thus perceive the advantage pf having our starch 
food burst before ive eat it. But we need scarcely say 
that the ptyalin can only change that portion of the 
starchy food with which it actually comes in contact, 
so that if any part escapes being moistened by the 
saliva there is a possibility of its remaining undigested, 
for starch undergoes comparatively little change in 
the stomach. Now unleavened bread, prepared simply 
with salt and water, forms a close, heavy, sodden 
mass, difficult to masticate and mix with the saliva, 
and still more so when dried in the form of biscuits. 
On the other hand, bread prepared with leaven or 
yeast is light and spongy, and thus easily penetrated 
and thoroughly moistened by the saliva. 

But we must now proceed to the details of bread- 
making as usually conducted at the present day. 

A grain of wheat if sliced through the centre is 
seen to consist of several distinct parts. The centre 
is filled with a white powdery mass, 

/7, outside which is a layer very rich 
in albuminoids, 3 , and beyond this 
arc the thin outside layers, r, which 
contain great part of the phosphates 
and other mineral salts^ the outer- 
most coat of all being the least 
yaluable, containing a good deal of 
silica or, sand. There are several 
methods of reducing the- grain to a 
powder, either by means of rapidly 
revolving knives, or by grinding, 
usually between stones ; while by re-grinding, siftings, 
and various other operations, the desired quality of flour 
or meal is obtained. The grain may be “ decorticated,” 
that is, the outer coat may be removed, while all the 
really valuable part is left ; or the whole grain may be 
finely ground, so as to obviate, or at least minimise, 
the irritating action of the bran upon the intestinal 
coat. If a whitef flour be desired, which shall not be 
deficient in the jihosphates so necessary for children 
and young people, all the outer coats may be removed 
and these salts artificially restored to the flour, as 
lately advocated. 

The first thing which the baker has to see to is the 
preparation of his “ ferment.” For every sack of flour 
(280 lbs.) sqm^ pounds of dry mealy pota- 

toes are taken and well boiled to burst the starch cells, 
then mixed with water and about a quart of fresh 
brewer’s yeast, and a pound or two of flour added, the 
whole being kept at a temperature of about 80® or 90®. 
The ilotur cbtitains some soluble albuminoids which 
act like^'ptyalin ,upon the starch of the flour and 
potatoe^ which ^us becomes changed into sugar ; 
the yeast'^lien attacks the sugar, breaking it up into 
alcohd^ eiurbonic acid gas. The gas becomes en- 
tangled gluten/and thus causes the whole mass 
to swell lip^^ After s<ftne five hours the head falls in 
through the escape of the gas, after which the ferment 


is allowed to rest about two or three hours longer. 
The object in using potatoes is to obtain sufficient 
sugar for producing the gas required jn the quickest 
way possible. 

The bextpah of the process is the preparation of 
the sponge.’’ About one-fotuth of ae^dioi^isplap^ 
in a trough the ferment is then adde^ 
mixed up with water. In this condlttoiritMpi^^afii^d 
to remain and ferment for another five 
if it has been kept at a proper temperatm^U<i'wie 
yeast has been good, it will have riseki autf^ 
head, which is allowed to break. It b^nsto^Hse 
again, however, and a second break will soonfOCqur; 
this is the sign to add the remaining three-foutths of 
the flour. The whole mass is thoroughly mixed Up 
with the necessary amount of water, and n sujQcIoSit 
quantity of salt, the mixing being effected' eiAsr 
hand or machine. * - 

The "dough,” as it is now termed, is left aboiitf ta 
hour to rise, and it is of the greatest inq;»ortftnce that 
the mixing shall have been efficiently perfbrpiu^ Hb 
that in this stage the whole mass of the bread may be 
uniformly permeated by gas bqbbleai to avoid those 
unsightly and indigestible lumps 
observable in badly-made bread. 

As already mentioned, the rising 
of bread is due" to the bubbles oi 
carbonic acid gas beconung en- 
tangled by the viscid, tenacious 
gluten, and herein is the difference 
between ordinary bread and that 
, prepared from rye, barley, oats, or 
other cereals, which contain only 
a small amount of gluten and are 
thus unable to entangle or retain 
sufficient gas for a thorough affration. 

The next operation is to weigh out the dough into 
pieces of the requisite weight. These are then placed 
in pans or on trays and put in an oven at a temperature 
of 400^ to 500^ F. and kept there about an hour and a ' 
half. The heat of oven momentarily assists* the 
fermentation, and at the same time increases the' 
volume of the gas, thus greatly distending the minut^ 
vesicles with which the dough is penetrated. In a 
few minutes, however, the temperature has become 
sufficient to kill all the yeast germs, and the starch* 
cells arc ruptured by the heat of the water inside the 
loaf, for although the temperature of the oven be over 
400” the interior of a loaf is never much more than 
212”-— that of boiling water. Thus, although Baking 
may appear a mode of cooking by dry heat, it is not 
so in reality, the starch being in fact boiled In the 
steam of the water which the bread contains. In the 
oven the outside of the loaf becomes more or less 
browned and glazed, a result due to the heat and 
moisture having changed some of the starch- Ipto d 
sugar called dextrin. Which is readily dartdUl&l 
heat. A little dextrin is usually formed thb 

loaf too, but with good flour the amount shotthl be 
small, and the consequent darkening very alight. 
With inferior flours, however, the coloui^g may be 
considerable, and it were well if every miller and 
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baker were acquainted with the reason thereof, as 
they might then obtain better prices, and the public 
at Uie same time get a better flour. In wet seasons or 
when wheat i^Jtiadly stored and kept at all damp, the 
soluble albuminoids which it contains act upon the 
insoluble gluten, decomposing it into soluble bodies, 
and at the same time produce dextrin by their action 
on the starch of the gfain. The flour prepared from 
such grain is consequently deficient in gluten and rich 
in dextrin, the result being that when made into i 
br^d it rises badly and gets highly coloured. An 
eflectuaJ remedy against this is to be found in kiln- 
diytng the grain, which has the same effect as boiling 
an egg, namely, preventing the decomposition of these 
albuminoids, while even by drying the flour their de- 
grading or decomposing action may be greatly 
diminished. During the fermentation of the bread 
this action is checked by the salt used, which has 
been aptly compared to reins, while yeast serves as 
spurs, for the control of the baker’s operations. But 
the salt serves other ends, for it gives the bread a 
better taste, and at the same time forms part of the 
supplies required for the work of digestion. 

Hitherto we have confined our attention to bread 
raised by fiieans of yeast, but there are several other 
methods of effecting the desired aeration, and these 
we must now explain. 

Let tts describe the most important method. Carbonic 
acid is pfpduced by acting on chalk or soda with an 
acid, and the gas after being thoroughly purified is 
passed iflto water, which soon becomes highly aerated. 
The water thus charged with gas is used for mixing 


with the flour, no fermentation being necessary, an< 
much time being fhus saved. The loaves are imme 
diately put in the oyen, the Mat of which distefidS the 
^ gas bubbles, and if the mixing has uniform anc 
complete, a well-aSrated lostU obtained, and, as there 
has been no time for the decomi^f^ action of any 
of the albuminoids in the flour, ho 'dextrin has been 
formed inside, and the result is likewise a very w*hite 
loaf. * 

Aeration by such methods as the above is found 
[ to produce a lighter and more agreeable brown or 
whole-meal loaf than can be obtained by using yeast. 
But a still better plan for preparing good brown 
bread is that proposed by Professor Gr^am, in his 
admirable lectures on bread-making delWtred at the 
Society of Arts in December, 1879, to wtuch we are 
indebted for several items of our information. He 
suggests making a sponge of the finest flour by the 
ordinary fermentation system, and then working up 
the whole meal with it. A light well-raised loaf is 
thus obtained, and no time is allowed for coloured 
products being formed, since the dough process lasts 
but an hour. 

Our subject is a wide and interesting one, but we 
must now conclude. We trust, however, that even 
from these brief remarks our readers may have ob- 
tained a clearer conception of those principles which 
should guide us in the manufacture of our bread, and 
we also hope that we have m some measure rendered 
it apparent that only by a thorough understanding of 
the science of things can we ever fully utilise the 
vast resources of our marvellous planet. 


MAJOR GODFROY'S DISCOVERY. 

By FBANK BABBETT, Author of **Hlddeii Gold.” Ao. Ao. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

MAJOR GODt ROY'S XIKSl' LOSS. 

AjOR William 
GODFROY was 
a gentleman. 
The English 
language can 
give no greater 
compliment to 
his memory 
than that. It 
includes all 
that is true 
and good and 
admirable, 
that title of 
gentleman, 
which a pea- 
sant may win 
and a prince 
may lack. 

At the close of the Crimean campaign, he returned 
to England with a heavy heart, for he left behind him, 


lying there in the crowded grave-yard of 'Scutari, his 
oldest and dearest friend. Colonel Drummond. They 
had beep companions in boyhood ; they entered the 
service together, and fora time shared the same mess. 
For five-and-twenty years they had^lived in a com- 
panionship closer than that of ordinary brothers. The 
major had no other friend, fpr he Was a reserved un- 
impulsive man, who disliked what is called society,” 
and preferred devoting his affection to one man to 
dividing it among many. And now the one friend 
was gone and the other remained. « 

“ The Lord’s will be done,” he murmured, bowing 
his head as the earth closed over the body dt his 
comrade ; and he strove to control the' quivei^ng 
muscles of his lips, and accept the dec|ree df' Provi- 
dence with Christian resignation. At that n^pment he 
had greater need of fortitude than when GA the first 
time he faced the Russian guns. 

A few months before the declariitioil ojf Colonel 
Drummond had married a young Wifp, .wtbewinter 
a letter was brought to him in lit hut, 

which told that his wife had given birth'to a dauj^ter. 
Many a night the two friends fitting together talked 
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of the child— little Dons^whom he had never 
seen, and Mej[oif Godfrey if the bmve 

soldier prayed to be ^ared frond death it was for hla 
child^s sake and her mothers* 

A solemn duty now devolved upon the majot* He 
had to protect Ae widow and or|>han o( hb frientL 
He had to supply,, as &r as a friend might, the loving 
care of which they had been deprived. It was a diffi- 
cult and a delicate, and withal a sad task to undertake. 
He dreaded meeting the young widow, for it seemed 


when Major (^Groy after dinner expressed his satisfac* 
tion mfindfif that Mrs, 

recovered her lcwik--^yOd seh Ant: Ao*tl the very 

first we hoi^y mqjbcted.tl^ 

did not attempt to undec^^ MaWt 

bility<r I am a practical maht 

it is best to look at the peSsibQi^^^^ a 

pessimist point of view. It avoidS'io'^jWfifhv 4b** 

appointment in the long run.’ 

‘^She has a child to love^ and fill Ae VBemt |P|f(ce 



to him Aat*a man must suffer less than a woman, and 
he felt powerless to offer consolation while his own 
heart was incpnsolable. 

Mrs. Prummond was staying with her child under 
the care Of her mother and father at Chislehuist, 
where Ae iPitburn family 'resided, and thither the 
major hastened from Southampton. It pleased him 
to find the mother smiling over her baby. She wore 
crape i|)iStea4 pf coloured silk, and her face was 
perhapsipd^ than dben he saw it before ; but other- 
wise Ae iimjpe saw little alteration in her appearance. 
Indeed heir Ace was far less piteous Aan when she 
waved the last farewell to her husband. 

“ You see, my dear major/’ Mr. Pitburn explained, 



in her heart/ said the major ; " Providence Aat^l^ok 
away has given to her ' 

“ Of course she felt her loss less, having a 4 
occupy her attention. There is a great de^^^^ 
said for the maternal affection,” said Mr. 
with the patronising air of a post-prandialfphitosl^liBA* 
** But I maintain that the chief cause of 
up so well was that natural disposition 
the worst which she possibly inheriU 
which I have always endeavoured to ency |iB |Hg& ^1^ 
minds of my family. The unhf^pi|^nAtr^W hscs 
been inflicted on mankind by that demoralising habit 
of looking upon the sunny side of thlnjgS is incal- 
culable.” * 
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The major did not reply ; he ivas looking back, 
perhaps, on the sunny side Ms life; 

He was« the last man in the world to begrudge 
happiness to others, merely b^ause'^h^ himself was 
wretched,* nevertheless it pleased Urn to dn4 that Mrs. 
Drummond was not so indifferent to her loss as the 
heritage of her fisther^s philosophical temperament 
should have rendeihd her. When she was alone with 
the ma^or, she asked him to tell tier how her^husband 
fell ; fcnd when he told the simple story in a few un- 
affected words, that got their sentiment merely from 
the speaker’s voice and trembling lip, she buried her 
face in her hands, and wept with the fulness of her 
emotional nature. She was not a heartless woman ; 
rather the reverse. A song, a tale would move her to 
tears, but the same song or tafe would make her forget 
them. People like her suffer deeply, but not long ; 
their lives arc chequered like an April day ; no mood 
is constant or reliable. 

After a] few days at Chislehurst, the major went to 
London in accordance with the desire of Mr. Garton, 
of I^incoln’s Inn. Mr. Garton had been an intimate 
personal friend of the late Colonel* Drummond, and 
had drawn up his will. He was a shrewd, clear- 
headed man of about fifty, with a soft voice and a 
frank open icountenance. There was nothing typical 
of the Ordinary lawyer in his appearance except his 
firm mouth and the scrupulous neatness of his dress. 
Epr ten minutes the two gentlemen talked of their lost 
'friend with* emotion on both sides, and then Mr. 
Garton with a sigh rose from his chair, took from a 
shelf the tin box bearing Colonel Drummond’s name, 
and proceeded to business. 

"I will, if you please, read Colonel Drummond’s 
will to you ; it is already known to your companion 
legatee, Mr. Barton. Plis duties are merely nominal, 
and terminate with the proving of the will” 

**ls not Mr. Pitburn legatee also?” inquured the 
major, 

** His name is not mentioned in the will,” answered 
Mr. Garton. 

The major wondered if the pessimist principles of 
that gentleman would be proof against this neglect ; 
for Mr. Pitburn had not failed to enlarge upon the 
colonel’s generosity, while expressing his opinion that 
he should receive but a small legacy as a token of 
respect-^-the colonel’s library, or a couple of thousand, 
or something like*that 

Mr. .Garton read the will through without comment. 
It was not more intelligible to the major than such 
documents are to the generality of inexperienced 
hearers. 

understand nothing of legal matters,” s^d 
Major GbdfrOy, when Mr. Garton came to the end ; 

will you be good enough to explain what you have 
read, that I n^y fully comprehend my duty ? ” 

Certainly. *By this will, you are nominated the 
sole tmstee tff the late Colonel Drummond’s property. 
That is to say, of all excepting the f wo hundred pounds 
per annum settled upon Mrs. Drummond for life at 
her marriage with the colonel. At her death that an- 
nuity ttverts to you or your legatees.” 


“ But surely the bulk of the J)Afperty. these tiventy 
or thirty thous^d .pounds thavyou spfeaK of^are at the 
disposal of Mri Onnomond.” 

Na You are changed to invest the capital as you 
ithink fit The interest, which roughly will amount to 
eight or nine hundred a y^, is 'it ypur disposal: 
You are at liberty to add it to the capital for the 
beneAt of the daughter when she comes of age ; or 
you may, if you choose, give the whold of the intertst 
as it accrues from the investment to Mm. Drummond 
for the support of herself and her. child. You have 
heard the clause that limits you to thaU The whole 
of the principal is reserved for his child — ^if a boy, to 
be his at the age of twenty-one; if a.girl, at the age of 
eighteen. Until that time the capital is to remain in 
tmst with you or with your legatees.” 

‘‘Is that not an extraordinary provision?” asked 
the simple major ; “ surely no one could be a better 
guardian*of his child’s fortune than her mpther.” 

“ Possibly the colonel thought otherwise. Doubt- 
less he had his reasons for making such a disposition,” 
the lawyer said drily. 

The major carried this news to Chislehurst. 

“ It is a monstrous, an iniquitous instrument,” said 
Mr. Pitburn, when the family circle were free to dis- 
cuss the affair in the major’^ absence. “ I consider it 
an insult to my family, individually and collectively. 
Goodness knows I am not prone to over-rate my own 
worth, or to expect more than is reasonable ; but that 
my child should be left in the position of a beggar, 
dependent on the caprice of this idiotic major for the 
very requisites of life, and that I should reap nothing 
by the death of a man whom I am sure we al^^iys 
treated with the greatest civility— not even a petty 
thousand— absolutely nothing— is beyond understand- 
ing. My poor Maud I ” 

“ I have two hundred a year, papa,’’ said Maud in a 
quiet matter-of-fact voice, “ and the major assures me 
that 1 need not limit my expenses to less than a 
thousand a year. One can live .very comfortably upon 
that.” • 

“ I see through it all,” exclaimed Mr. Pitburn, 
suddenly inspired. “ The arrangement was suggested 
by jealousy. The colonel knew that with a fortune 
of thirty thousaCnd pounds, his widow would marry 
again, and he so disposed his money to preclude it. 
What intense meanness, what 

“Oh, papa!” Maud cried, her cheeks flushing, 
and tears coming in her eyes, “George ^as never 
mean I” ^ # 

“ I’m sorry to hurt your feelings, my loVe/hut there’s 
the fact.” 

Despite the fact being there, Mr. Pitburn evolved 
another theory of an entirely contradictory character 
within a quarter of an hour. People whd Jump at 
conclusions are never satisAed with one. Tk^ last 
solution of the question was that the monepr had been 
left with Major Godfroy, that he hiihself shquld barry 
his friend’s widow, and this^was the more Ttpi|Sonable 
idea, and one which perhaps had not escaped the 
colonel in looking into the future. It was the most 
delicate way in which he could intimate his wish, that 
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those' whom 6e afltbleft shouI4 live together and 
share his fortune. ^ , 

. It wa| a long time before the major suspected the 
intention of the wUl, for he bad not the cleverness *of 
Mr.* Pitburn. It^Was not indeed until he hithself had 
formed the idea of marrying the;^ Widow^ and was 
questioning his Conscience as to the feeling with 
which his old friend might have contemplated such 
an event. Then» not willing to be guided by his own 
interpretation alonh, he consulted Mr. Garton on the 
subject. 

“There can be no doubt that this was your friend^s 
wish,” said the lawyer, with a smile, “ and now that 
your own desires ip ^this matter give me liberty to 
speak, I may tell you that the colonel’s will was 
drawn up expressly with that view.” 

“ How^ much unnecessary trouble might be avoided 
if we ^ould only say straight out what our hearts 
honestly feel!? said the major to himself, as he left 
the Inn. 

There were several reasons for the major desiring to 
marry Mrs. Drummond. He loved her, not with the 
impetuous passion of a young man — for he was over 
forty, and had never been impetuous in his ‘ younger 
days — ^but with the tender earnestness of a thoughtful 
sweet-tempered than. His love had all the generous 
devotion of a father’s affection, with the additional 
warmth and gallantry of a perceptive man for a pretty 
woman. Mrs. Drummond was still quite young and 
very pretty ;*the mourning she wore set off her pink 
and white complexion and sunny hair. It was for 
that resespn, perhaps, that she wore the heavy crape be- 
yond the customary period. In addition to prettincss 
of face and figure, she had softly feminine charms of 
manner and habit, that were particularly pleasing to 
the major. It was fascinating to see her with her 
baby, talking nonsense to it, teaching it to walk, to 
lisp the first sweet baby- word “ mamma,” making in- 
describable little sounds of endearment which by 
themselves would be ridiculous enough, but which, 
cCming from her lips, and with the accompaniment of 
winning gestures and sweet smiles, were touchingly 
beautiful She was not clever, she was not even wise, 
scarcely what one calls “ sensible,” but her weaknesses, 
her pretty folly, her ever-ready tear and smile, were 
all to the major the outcome of innocence and trust- 
ful simplicity, and so were a thousand times more 
precious in his estimation than the collective wit and 
wisdom of Girton College. He dreaded clever women 
as he disliked effeminate men. 

That he might more efficiently guard her and her 
child was another motive for wishing to marry her. 
Mrs. Drummond had removed from her father^s house 
jto villa in the neighbourhood. Looking at the 
shadowy side of the future, Mr. Pitburn foresaw that 
the major would give Maud just as much as was 
necessary, ^^d no more ; and as he did not desire to 
lessen her requirements by any generosity on his own 
pkrt, he Ibitxiself counselled her to take the villa, 
promising to dine with her once or twice a week. 
He advis^ her earnestly to support her constitution 
by drinking that particular kind of lieverage \v)iich 


he himself found so agreeable and beneficial, and 
gave the address of the* merchant who suppled 
him. 

The father kept his his'Maud 

tvke and sometimes thrice^'a ^ 'Justice 

to the wine. Nevertheless the major thht it ma$t 
be very lonely for the widow when visitO^^ wore lipW 
and baby slept-— indeed Mrs. DrummoiMl 
that sometimes she sat down and “ had a 
thereby melting the soldiei^s heart with 
pity— and considered it wron^ that she sholdd live 
with’ her child in a house under no better j)ro|iction 
than was afforded by her three or four young women- 
servants. His military duties prevented him* frohl 
living near her, and he did not clearly see his way to 
selling out of the army at that time. He was one of 
the poorest majors in the service. If he were to many 
Mrs. Drummond, however, he could afford id ttiaKe 
some pecuniary sacrifice, and might resign his COlh*' 
mission at once. 

Mrs. Drummond was not greatly surprised when 
one afternoon the major made her a' formal offer of 
marriage. She might have seen, with quick womanly 
perception, tlte reason for the major’s guarded 
behaviour of late, and anticipated the result of* his 
increasing anxiety for her. She blushed ; she bowed 
her head as she listened to him ; she wept a little when 
he spoke of continuing the faithful love of his dear 
I friend*, and then she smiled as he took her hand and 
I drew her to his heart. 

Mr. Pitburn’s melancholy forebodings weie satis- 
factorily realised when he heard that his Maud had 
consented to become Major Godfroy’s wife. 

“I told you so,” he said, smiling. “What did I 
say? Of course this precious major, with his prim 
stiff-necked pride, is not above sharing your fortune. 
A thousand a year is not a bad fortune for a man 
who,‘ril be bound,’ hasn*t a penny besides his pay. 
You might have done much better, my dear child, 
much better. There are younger and more 'eligible 
men than Major Godfroy.” 

But Mrs. Drummond was content with the psospect. 
The major was a dear old gentleman, as kind and 
obliging as any man could be. And with him in the 
house she should never be afraid of burglars, or have 
! any difficulty in sending for a doctor if dear toby was 
ill in the night. And then in the winter he would take 
her to the concerts, and she could make her entertain- 
ments of a rather livelier character than they had been. 
All her guests needn’t be married or aged. As to her 
papa’s* suggestion that she might have done better, 
and married a man younger than the major, she knew 
no one she liked better th.an him, and so that did not 
vex her spirit greatly. Still, the idle wordi were not 

unfruitful. 

i 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

TUB major's second LOIA. 

“You have had a visitor, Maud dear,*^ the major said 
to Mrs. Drummond one day, when he had saluted and 
taken a seat. 

“A visitor?” exclaimed Mrs. Drummond, withbut 
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raising her head—she was trifling with a charm upon 
her watch-chain— “ A visitor ? When ? ” 

This afternoon— just nowr T^he gentleman I met 
at the garden-gate.” . 

gentleman? You must have been mistaken,” 
Mrs. Drummond said, raising her head with an effort, 
and quickly aveiting her eyes from the major's face. 

** 1 coqld not have been mistaken id the fact that I 
met a gentleman leaving the garden as I entered it ; 
but I may be in error about his being your visitor. 
Probably some one mistook the house, or called upon 
business which your servant has not thought worth 
while troubling you with.” 

*'Very likely. How odd I should not have heard 
his knock I” said Mrs. Drummond, with a forced laugh 
that was quite unlike her naturally musical expression. 
And then she turned the subject quickly, pressing the 
major to take some refreshment. 

Men who never deceive seldom suspect. The major 
interested himself about little Doris and forgot the 
incident ; but he thought that Mrs. Drummond was 
unusually filent apd disiraitCt and hoped she was not 
unwell. 

Mrs. Drummond was silent and distraite. Her 
embarrassment grew, and at length becoming in- 
tolerable, she left the room with an excuse, and 
locked herself in her bed-room for half an hour. When 
she came down there were signs of tears upon her 
eyelids, despite the cold water in which she had so 
carefully bathed them. 

" Something troubles you, Maud dear ; tell me what 
it is,” said the major, tenderly drawing her towards 
him. The impulsive girl burst into tears under the 
influence of this misplaced kindness. , 

1 told you an untruth,” she sobbed, 1 have had a 
visitor, and that was he whom you met.” 

^ Well, dear?'* said the major, in - a tone of tender 
encouragement. 

‘*And it was very wrong, and I don’t deserve your 
kindness.” 

do not know why you should wish to deceive 
me ; ihero nothing wrong In your receiving visitors. 
W)iy d^:]|mu try to conceal the-fact ? ” 

feared you would be jealous. It is not as 
if he wero'a clergyman or a doctor.” 

The major .laughed. 

^'Jealous, &faud I Have you not said you loved me, 
and are we not to be married in August?” Then he 
became grave. You have been properly introduced 
to this.visitor?" 

“ He Is papa’s friend. He has never before come 
here bxcept with papa.” 

•‘You never told me that he came, althpugh you 
have gone iido the particulars of your papa’s visits.” 

I. hive been afrai4 of— of. hurting your feelings, 
and papa said I had better not mention it.” 

••YoU'b^ve credited me with greater stupidity or 
less kindness thanJ think I deserve, Maud.” 

“No one in the world is kinder than you — you are 
only too good.” 

“ And you still love me ? ” 

V Yes, yes, yes,” she answered strenuously, as if at 


ail costs she would do her dutyi, and repay the affec- 
tion bestowed uppnher. 

“1 have, only one thing to say, and then we will 
dismiss thfe sujdoct, dearest . I want you to tell me 
the 'truth and be ^ided bnly by .your own sense ^of 
right and wx:ong. Even one’s fattier' imi^y sometimes 
be unwise.” . * , ’ > 

Mrs. Drummond was glad to escape from the sub- 
ject Like all weak people she feared., to give pain. 
Her confession was only partial; it; had 'been made 
under a sudden impulse, which she regretfed the 
moment it had passed. “How stupid and silly 1 
am !” she said to herself. “ 1 have given unnecessarj? 
pain. The dear old fellow had forgotten all about 
seeing Mr. Standish ; why coifldf I not let well 
alone ? ” 

Mr. Standish called again, and as the majors next 
visit was some days later the foolish widow said 
nothing about it, and flattered herself she had* done 
well by being silent. She satisfied her conscience by 
remembering that she had told Mr. Standish not to 
call upon her again. Yet in her heart she knew he 
would repeat hi^ visit, and she would have felt disap- 
pointed if he had not. 

And why should she not receive his visits? The 
major himself had said there was no harm in her re- 
ceiving visitors. And she loved him none the less 
because she liked this handsome Mr. Standish as 
well. She felt the same affection for the dear old 
major she had ever felt. She quite fully aJppreciated 
his kindness, his generosity, his sweet tenderness for 
her and baby. She could never love him. less. 
But her love for him was less than her liking fbr Mr. 
Standish. She loved and feared the major as a child 
loves and fears its father, not at all as a woman should 
love the man she has promised to marry. Those very 
qualities that made her admire Major Godfrey, made 
a breach between them by showing her how much she 
was his inferior. But if she felt her own shortcomings, 
she recognised at the same time that she was doing 
all in her power to make up for them by marrying 
the major. And so she came to look at her ap- 
proaching marriage as a kind of payment to the 
major for his kindness, and this idea of making a 
sacrifice of herself was fostered by her father, who 
never failed to point out that she might have done 
much better than engage herself to the major. At 
these times it was not without regret that she reflected 
how she might have married Mr. Standish. Had he 
not already pressed her to break her engagement ? 

With such a disposition, such tendencies, , such 
temptation, and let it be added, such paternal mis- 
guidance, poor Mrs. Drummond could scarcely escape 
unhappiness. The deception she practised c^ck^luded 
her wiser friends from warning her of her dahj[tt,.and 
releasing her from her own toils. Her c^hn^tipn 
with the Hpnourable Blake Standish, wbi6li began in 
a merely idle and unmeaning flirtatiqi)i,.w4er,Concea1- 
ment attained the proportion of a serbus plakd^tine 
l6ve, and the increasing necessity fpjr'i^creey and 
precaution gave her unprincipled lover n command 
over" her which he exercised to! the utmos^.*' It was 
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with actu^ sorrow she contemplated marriage with 
him ; yet before shcT fully realised her position, the 
affair seemed to have gone too far for her to retract, 
and left her powerless at the mercy of Mr* Standish. 
She could not force herself to confess again to the 
major. To admit that she had been<falae without any 
adequately strong motive, was a degradation she 
dared not encounter/ Almost in d&peration, and as 
* usual under a sudden impulse, she took the last fatal 
^step. She gave her hand to Mr. Standish, was married 
secretly, and the same day left England with her child 
and her husband, writing only a few hurried lines of 
explanation to her father. 

Mr. Pitburn was in his heart not displeased with 
his daughter for what she had done. Colonel 
Drun^mond’s rank and place in society, rather than his 
good manly qualities, had been the main source of his 
satisfaction with his daughter’s first marriage ; but the 
gratification was still greater in being allied with a 
noble family. “ My son-in-law, the Honourable Blake 
Standish,” sounded so well that he repeated it four 
times in the letter announcing his daughter’s marriage 
which he wrote to Major Godfroy. As to his daugh- 
ter’s future happiness, that was to this selfish man a 
matter of secondary importance. She must needs be 
satisfied, he argued, with what satisfied him. 

His reasons for being satisfied were meagre enough. 
He knew nothing of Mr. Standish’s family, of his re- 
sources, or of his position. He had met him at a 
club, and clung to him since with characteristic 
tenacity. The air of superiority assumed by the 
young man made him painfully conscious of his own 
shortcoming, and he would have regarded it as pre- 
sumption to inquire into his personal affairs. The 
fact that he bore a title was accepted as a guarantee 
of his having wealth and high connections. Major 
Godfroy, however, required more explicit information. 

Pale and agitated, the major entered Mr. Pitburn’s 
office in Birchin Lane, and found the merchant looking 
over his bank-book with a cheerful countenance. 

" I have come to learn more about this,” said the 
major, in a trembling voice; producing the oft-read 
letter from his'pocket. 

“You know as much as I do, major. The sly little 
puss told me nothing of her intention,” replied Mr. 
Pitburn ga*ly. 

“You have not known, then, of their correspon- 
dence 

“ I knew that there was a little flirtation going on, of 
course.” 

“ You said nothing to me of this.” 

“ My dear major, I am vain enough to think that 
I am sufficiently capable of taking care of my child’s 
welfare-’* , 

V *t*hen you foresaw what has happened.” 

“4 admit that her marriage with the Honourable 
Blake*. Standish entered into my view of possibili- 
ties,” 

“ t )i|!kn'gtad to hear that. You will be able to tell 
me wl|o this Mr. Standish js, for that is the question 
that a^'tates me.” 

“lam happy to be able to relieve your agitation. 


major,” Mr. Pitburn said with a laugh and a joyful 
wave of his hand; “this Mn Standish is the Hon- 
ourable Blake Standish.” , ^ 

“So you have saidt but 1 want to know vfoat his 
position iS| and what right be has lo the title of 
honourable.” 

“ Gentlemen do not catty their vtitten 

upon then: shirt-fronts, and^l not l^bit of 

asking my friends how much money they imye ih the 
bank.” . ^ ' 

“You are ju^ified—nay, it is your duty^toWke 
Such inquiries of a man who you have reason to sup- 
pose will marry your daughter. 1 have ndt foUittd Mr. 
Blake Standish’s name in Debrett. I have hot ftmnd 
it even in the Post-office Directory.,* You ate^a man 
of business, tell me— would you permit a man to take 
goods from your warehouse on the mere assertion of 
his being a solvent trader ? ” 

“The case admits of no such compartsoi}* Agsn- 
tleman and an impostor are not to be mistSken rand 
allow me to say, major, that your psiuonat 
makes you not only ungenerous, but unjust.” 

“ 1 pray it may 1^ so ! ” said the major fervently. 
“Ah, I’ll vouch for his honour and uprightness ! ” 
Mr. Pitburn added confidently. * 

“ I trust you may be right,” answered the major in 
the same earnest tone. And he tried to hope the best, 
but he could not reconcile honour with such behaviour 
as that of the Honourable Blake Standish. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

FORGIVING NOT FORGKTTIN^. 

The truth became known before long. Blake Stan- 
dish was an impostor and not a gentleman. 

“This all comes,” said Mr. Pitburn, “from looking 
on the sunny side. It is the only time I ever did think 
too well of my fellow-creatures ; and I'U take care it 
shall be my last ; ” with which gratifying promise he 
retired behind his pessimist bulwarks and flung shots 
at the major, whom he blamed for all the misfortune 
that had come to his daughter, and all that w^s likely 
to follow. 

Blake Standish— he dropped the flimsy fragment of 
a title as a tadpole drops his Uil when there was no 
further use for it— spoke put plainly to his wifo while 
they were sitting in the garden of ^he CAsino at 
Grandville. “As we return to London to-morrow, 
Maud, we may as well come to business. I want 
money.” 

“ There is still plenty in my purse, deer,” said Mrs. 
Standish eagerly. He had been silent and unamiable 
all the morning, and his wife already feared him. 

“Thanks,” said he, with a short dry laugh, . “When 
I say money, Maud, I don’t mean fifty pounds,” He 
took out a note-book and looking at it added^ “We 
shall be back in time for the St. Lcger,” 

• “How much do you want?” Mrs. SUndish asked 
nervously. 

“ A thousand will do—* Atalanta’s ' safe ; ” he spoke 
to his book, not his wife .now, “111 put the lot on 
if 1 can get a good price— say sU to—'* 
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have no more than twenty at the outside at 
home.*’ 

** Twenty wAa^ f ” asked he with coarse emphasis. 

‘‘Twenty pounds, dear/’ she said, Ubginning to 
Venible. 

“ Where’s the rest ?^I suppose you^fe got a banking 
account.” ^ 

" I— I— I have nothing e)tcept what Major Godfrey 
pleases to give me.” ' 

Her husband looked at her without speaking for a 
minute, as if He didn’t wish by a word to countenance 
the terrible suspicion this announcement aroused. * 

“ You know what I mean,” he said presently, in a 
persuasive .tone, “ the twenty thousand your governor 
told me tlie coltmel left behind him.” 

“ That is settled upon baby.” 

“ Settled upon that brat,” he cried, casting a furious 
glance towards Doris, who was playing upon the sand 
besi4e her nurse at some distance. Mr. Standish had 
already Expressed his dislike for children, and desired 
that his wife, when she chose to give him the pleasure 
of her society, should separate herself from her child 
for the time. 

“ You are deceiving me,” he said, lowering his voice 
as some promenaders passed, and speaking through 
his teeth. “You are deceiving me ; but you haven’t a 
^illy old man to play with now. 1 will know the truth. 
Come, out with it.” 

“ 1 will 4ot be spoken to in this manner,” said Mrs. 
Standish writh faint courage, as she attempted to rise. 

He caught her wrist which was beside him, holding 
it with aj|i iron grasp, but casting a careful glance be- 
hind him to see that he was not observed. 

“You shall not move till you have told me the 
truth,” he muttered. 

“ I have told you the truth, and you are hurting my 
wrist, and oh ! let me go home 1 ” 

“ Sit where you are,” he said, with a fierceness which 
checked her rising tears with a terror unknown to her 
before. “Your father told me,” he continued, “that 
the colonel had left nothing to his friend Major God- 
froy, but willed it entirely to you and that child.” 

“ l! is true, Blake, quite true. The capital is left to 
Doris, but the interest is mine.” 

“ Ah ! that’s something.” 

“ It amounts to a thousand a year, and .more than 
that, and the major has always given me as much as 
1 desire, p iJoubtless if I wanted the whole of the in- 
terest he would let me have il.” 

“ He can’t refuse to let you have what is yours, can i 
he? I should like to know what he can have to do | 
with it now you are married again.” ^ j 

“ The money is left in trust, I think he calls it.” | 
. “ In trust !•” Mr. Standish clenched his teeth and * 
looked into the distance with, such an expression as a | 
baffled fiend might wear. j 

“ What does it matter, dear ? ” whispered the jfale 
wife, stealing her hand under his arm. “ You are rich, j 
and 1 have more than enough for my own wants. 
You never mentioned the subject of money before we | 
were married. Don’t you remember saying that had 
ybe been King Cophetua and—” I 


In winning a wife or selling a horse a man’s not 
supposed to tell the truth. I might have said a 
hundred things 1 did not mean. I married you for 
your money ; I don’t mind speaking the truth now. 
What else should F marry for? I'm not often taken 
in, but I admit you cheated me* with your tears and 
sighs. You deceived me, and you deceived the major 
— so much the Vorse for you. «^ut you’ll find out your 
mistake soon enough ; 1 suppose cheating is a family 
accomplishment. Your father .may h^^e prospered by 
it, but you— don't make an exhibition of yourself. If 
you want to cry, go to the hotel. I can’t stand it, 1 
can tell you, for I'm angry.” With these words Blake 
Standish rose from the seat and lounged away, biting 
the end of his cigar into shreds, and in this brutal 
manner he dismissed his wife. 

Bowing her head and hurrying along to conceal 
from the passers-by the tears she could not repress, the 
poor woman returned to the hotel, and the^e threw 
herself upon the floor of her room in an agony of re- 
morse and shame, and grief, that seemed as if it must 
kill her or deprive her of reason. 

But her hour of release was not yet come.« The 
physically strong are not killed with the first dread 
blow of giief; the cliff is not overthrown until its 
foundation is sapped — wasted and fretted away by 
continual aggression. Long, long months of anguish, 
♦years of dull-enduring misery she suffered before she 
broke down under the systematic cruelty of her 
husband, and her own bitter self-reproachings. She 
ceased to smile even upon her child, whose future she 
accused herself of having heedlessly wrecked by her 
own folly and falsity. She had robbed her own little 
Doris of a loving father, and given her in his place one 
tainted with vice, brutal and coarse, malignant and 
cruel, who, if he could, would poison her very soul. 
The man said one day, “ I shall live to get the best of 
this bargain now ; for when you go, thanks to the 
agreeable laws of England, I shall have Doris to make 
use of. I can get as much out of the major on her 
account as I have got on yours, and by the tinie she is 
eighteen she'll love her stepfather so dearly, that for 
her life she will not dare to refuse him what he wants 
of her inheritance.” 

Whether this threat was based on a legal fact or 
fiction Mrs. Standish did not know. She dreaded her 
husband to such a degree that no threat of his seemed 
impossible. The fear of such a fate befidling her 
daughter brought her mind to the very verge of 
insanity. Night and day she dwelt upon this theme. 
She cpuld not sleep, and only forced herself to pat by . 
the drPad of leaving her little Doris to the metcy of 
her husband. She took cold, and her constitution 
now giving way under the long strain upon it„had no 
longer the force to resist disekse. The cold settled 
upon her chest, and before three months bdth lungs 
were elogged with tubercles. The doctor fold her 
plainly that the only chance* of her outlivipg the 
winter was in her immediate departure for Nids. 

“ This is a fine state qf things, upon tny word/* said 
Blake Standish, thrusting his hands {n hiS pockets, and 
looking as if he were the injured one. 
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“ I can take Baines with me. J 4o not ask-yon to | . , Nothing to dreads nothing to feari as I sit hjr his 
accompany me,” said Mts. Standish. side. He wilt let no ham come to me or my little 

“ 1 should think not, with Newmarket coming next Doris, and 1 ahidl get well -and stroaf again, to teach 
month. I'm thinking of the expense, Bht I suppose my thild the lesson I have learnt ao muifiiUy, and 
you musf gop or I get into trpublee ^However, guard her from the evils thgt have befallen ♦ • 
you shaU write ^^^Godfroy— tdl him you have to How gentle yet how strong he sea 

leave Englang by the doctor*s orders, and can’t do itself, now so passive and so bdaufinillly^talmt : Ves ; 
with less than seven hundred to teke with you— I I shall get Well again, if stay patiently 

shall want all that.’’ awhile.” 

Mts. .Standish wrote the letter, and after her Indeed, after the first week in Niee^^fi^ Standish 
husband had read it dgid approved of it, she added a showed such improvement in her health i^tMeWsmed 
postscripts 4iot unlikely she would recover before if 

** I may not survive the winter,” she wrote, I am actually camoh She gained strength of mind ps well 
goingito Nice. For the love of my Dons 1 implore as of body, and resolved when the winter Wat pgst'^to 

you to ^me to me there.” ’ return to her homp, and try by patient obedience apd 

Major Godfrey needed no such powerful appeal as cheerful willingness to win her husband ^to a Under 
this. He had exhausted his ingenuity in trying to ob- mood. She wrote to him in this spirit. " If you are 
tain an interview with Mrs. Standish. Her husband better, you had better come home at once • especially 
had commanded her not to see him, and his com- if you have determined to behave like rgtiomd 
mands had been supported by her own dread of facing woman,” was the reply she received. ‘How COidd she 
the man she had deceived. The major arrived at Nice combat against so stubborn a ciuelty as tMal^ bow 
before Mrs. Standish. He was upon the platform of hope to subdue so obdurate a nature ? and if her 
the^railway station when she stepped down from the heart sank before these difficulties when felt 
train. He ;knew she had suffered ; he guessed too strong, and with the encouragement of a friend beside 
truly the real character of the man m whose power her, how could it stand when her strength failed, 
she had placed herself ; he expected to see an altered and the friend was absent ? ^ 

appearance in her,,but the wreck of the pretty widow One morning she walked from the hotel into the 
he had wooed Only four years before made him doubt garden, where Major Godfroy was sitting with Doris 

his own senses when he saw her. on his knee, telling her a “ nonsense story,” as he 

Doris was no longer a baby. She stood upon the called the gossiping history of a chifd’s life in fancy- 
platform while the attendant, Baines, helped her land, which was always to be continued, and which 
mistress to descend from the carriage. ever broke off in a too interesting part for his hearer — 

J’oor mamma. Tat& tare you don’t fall ! ” cried and took a sesit beside him, with a little sigh and an 
thf pretty child, catching her mother’s hand as she expression of fatigue which did not escape the major’s 
tottered to keep her feet. quick glance. ^ 

Two men passing the little group looked at her, and “ And so the night came, and they all went to sleep,”, 
then at each other with significant expression. The continued the major, drawing his story to a rapid con- 
sight of a woman coming there to end her day V is not elusion ; and they won’t wake up until their sleep is 
uncommon upon that platform. over, so there’s nothing more to tell at present.” 

Take my arm, my child;” said an old gentleman in “ Oh ! ” expostulated Doris, 
a sof):, low tone, coming to her side. Kiss me, darling,” said her mother, dra^jving her 

Mrs. Standish looked up in the speaker’s gentle face, to her bosom. “ Now go to Baines; mamma wishes ‘ 
and recognising Major Godfroy, passed her quivering to talk.” ^ 

hand under his arm. What grievous wrong she had She had a letter in her hand, and when the child 
done since last she touched that arm, and yet he was gone she put it into the major’s hand. He opened 
forgave her all, and spoke just in the sweet voice of it and read it — seeing that Mrs. Standish intended 
old. He did not change. him to do so. 

Doris fixed her eyes upon the •major for a moment, “ You talked last week of being strong and well,” 
in childish curiosity, then she trotted round to his the writer said ; “if that is the case, you bad better 
right side and took his soft white hand. come home at once. Newmarket has landed nnd 

The major placed her in a voiture^ and they drove to you’ll have to do all you know to get me out of the 
an )iOtel commanding a view of the marvellous blue mess. I must have at least a couple of thousand. If 
sea. They $at among the myrtles and oranges in the necessary, you must see the * old soldier ; ’ and the less 
soft evening light, the major keeping up a flow of jolly you look on that occasion, the more easily his 
small talk-'-mere gossip that called for simple “yes” sympathy may be aroused to advance thefHilkl^X Want.” 
and ‘^no ” in reply, and allowed tlie poor creature by The major quietly turned over the page fo .^ead tbe 
his side to follow the thread of her own thoughts and signature— “ Blake Standish.” It was hai^dl^ neces- 
his, ' [ , * sary. 

have I feared this dear friend?” she thought. “ What shall I say ?” asked the wift^ todcing up 
^ He ‘tanuot bate or despise the weak, only love them with her anxious ey^ into the majoi^a face^v/ ' 
and find jbAppiness an cheering their hearts. 1 have “ Nothing,” he answered ; a letter ctijM kind does 
never fcn^n him, so it seems, till jLhis moment. • . not require an answer from you.” lips closed 
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Armly, his brows bent, and, unconsciously, his fingers 
gripped the hanc|le of his cane. 

But if he gets no reply, he may come here ” said 
Mrs. Standish timorously. * 

“ Let him come,*' answered the major, with quiet 
firmness. “ If the laiv of England will not shield you, 
there is no law here which shall make me yield you 
into his hands." ' ' ** 

But he has the power— he has told me so— to take 
my Doris ayay, and he will.** 


head, unable to speak for some minutes ; then she 
said— 

did not ask you to cpme here that J might be 
forgiven. I didjoot expect that; for I believed I had 
lost my cUtim upon pity. I have arrays been 
thoughtless and blind, "or 1 8ho#d have known your 
generosity better. But it is not of «thae I want to 
speak to you." She paused again, reflecting for an 
instant, perhaps on her own sorrows and losses, and 
the pdst which could not be redeemed. 



POOR MAMMA 1 TATE TARE YOU DON'T FALL" (p. 423). 


*^Not while 1 live!" he exclaimed with a still 
fiercer accent, rising to his feet and striking the ground 
with his stick. 

Mrs. Standish breathed quickly ; the colour came to 
her cheeks and brightness to her eyes. A champion, 
resolute and reliable, had come between her child 
and evil. 

She also rose, and laying her trembling fingers on 
his arm, she said— 

** l^ave ttot yet told you why I asked you to come 
to nm here, dear friend— may I tell you now ? " 

** T^es ; sit down, my poor child, you are weak this 
mormng," he repli^, leading her back gently to the 
seat| and taking a place beside her. She bowed her 


The major did not interrupt her thoughts. He 
pressed her hand with gentle reassurance and waited. 

** It was the knowledge that I had not live 

which made me write to you in my terrible anfriety. 
1 have no friend in the world but you. 1 stood quite 
alone and I thought, Who will protect my child, 
George's child, dear Doris, when I am ^nc ? For 
her sake I dared to face you. Your sympathy gave 
me strength and ^ fancied I might recovc^^pnd be 
spared to guard my child. The feeble hO|;^ ba^ for- 
saken me tO'day. It seems as if did night were 
coming." t 

" You are stronger and ^tter. It is only this letter 
which has shaken you," said the n^ajor encouragingly. 
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“ It may be so. I may grow ^trong enough to re- 
turn to my— my duty. But at any moment 1 may 
hdl. It will be better j^r Dori% happier foi* me to 
part with her than to keep her foif a Ibw months and 
then to l&ve her in therpower^of that man. Will you^ 
save her from that>fate? Will you^shield her from' 
harm ?” she eiked imploringly. * 

“ With my life,* answered the major. * 

“ Take her from me — ^take her where that man may 
ifot find her, and leave me here. He can do Ihe but 
little harm now.* 

Peace, my^chUd, peace !* said the major gently, 
seeing the struggle of the poor woman to control her 
agitatioiL Doris and you shall live together in 
safety. No one shall part you nor harm you while I 
live.* 

She pressed the major’s hand convulsively, and the 
tears flowed down her wasted cheeks. She did not 
sob, but sat still and silent, crying. 

Little Doris from the distance saw her mother’s 
grief, and^kfi^arded her with covert glances for awhile, 
letting the ball which Baines had thrown lie at her 
feet. She had seen her mother in tears often and 
been sent away at such times, kindly by her mother 
or harshly by her stepfather, and had come to regard 
them as a sight which she should not see. §he feared 
her stepfather, and would frequently leave *the room 
without bidding, in silence, when mamma cried ; but 
she loved Major Godfroy and had no fear of him. 
And as he bent over the weeping woman, encouraging 
her to hope, tfie child crept over the grass, and quite 


unnoticed sat down by his side^ and only when a sob 
rose from the little one did the major find that he had 
two unhappy souls to comfort. 

» * V 

• e « « . • * , 

The major toqk on himsell^ Mrs. Smndish’s 
letters from the Poste Restante: Heir^o^lsed One in 
the hand-writing of Blake Standisb, Opened 

without hesitation. The man concluded wife’s 

silence that she had not received hi^ letter^ He de- 
sired that if she were too ill to write ^ she should 
dictate a letter to Godfroy demanding money, without 
mentioning the fact tliat she was alonfl^^oney, he 
insisted, he must have at once, or tlte^ecmequence 
would be unpleasant, not for himself only. , ' \ 

The major struck a vesta, and burnt .^e letter. 
Two days after he found a tdegram waititig. It ran 
thus : — “ From Blake Standish^ Brom^tonl to Mrs* 
Standish^ Posts Restante^ MVr.— TelOgimh your 
address at once. You will see me within Ipirty-ei^t 
hours.” 

The major replied at once, and (n ttds^liiiinner 
From Major William Godfroy^ to Mf*^Blake 
Standisky Brampton* — I am in Nice, and if you cross 
my path it will be the worser for you.* 

Forty-eight hours passed and Mr. Blako Standish 
had not fulfilled his intention. As many days elapsed 
and. yet he did not come ; so he never saw his wife 
again, for by that time, poor soul, she wak 4ead and 
at peace under the myrtle planted by her little Doris. 

BNU^Or CHAPTER TUB THIRO^ 


MY EXPERIENCES OF HOSPITAL CHILDREN. 

BY A PROBATIONER. 


iVE you many child- 
ren in your hospital?” 
“How dq they be- 
have ?” “ Are they as 
pretcrnaturally good 
as the story-books 
represent ? ” These 
and similar questions 
were frequently asked 
of me whilst I was 
engaged in nursing. 
The subject seems to 
have a fascination for 
many people. Lovers 
of cnildren may per- 
haps feel interested 
in a short account of some o( our little patients. 

' We h^ no ward specially devoted to children, 
but in ifo women’s wards there were always a 
cetbio number of cots, greater or smaller accord- 
ing to circumstances, which never stood empty for 
iong. 

Little, pale, pinched faces smiled at us as we passed, 


or puckered into doleful wrinkles as medlicine-time 
approached. Liale voices called us, whilst We moved 
about at our work, weary sometimes with pain, more 
often wonderfully happy and contend 1 thihk every 
nurse, worthy the name, loves to have children under 
her care. There is something so pathetic in their 
patient helplessness. It is such pleasure to watch 
their recovery, to see the smiles and the roses coming 
back to the wan faces, to try and win the first laugh 
from the sad little mouths. 

It is really remarkable how quiet, contented, and 
well-behaved the children of the poor show them- 
selves during sickness. Probably the cleanliness and 
cheerfulness of their surroundings, the attention and 
kindness they receive, form so great a contrast to 
their every-day life, that it leaves no room lU their 
minds for discontent. However this may be, it is 
rare to find a child in hospital who gives wilful trouble 
to the nurses, and rare to find one not actually SUff^g 
pain who is fretful or peevish. 

The smallest specimen of humanity that came under 
my notice was a little boy, barely threcMnonths old ; 
such a thin, shrunken baby he was, he looked hardly 
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more than six or eight weeks. He was quite a 
remarkable case in his way, for his leg had to be 
amputated at the thigh,^ and he went successfully 
through the operation^ and made an excellent recovery. 
Hospital life seemed to agree with himi for he grew 
quite saucy^ and notiiped things io a wonderful way. 
He distinguished between the nurses— had his distinct 
preferences amongst thfem. He took great pleasure 
in being parried about and- danced up and down at 
a window, and remonstrated lustily when laid down 
before he was quite in the humour. 

He was a very important little gentleman, and had 
a special nurse night and day. He was visited by 
several eminent surgeons, and from the solemn air of 
dignity assumed by him on such occasions, one would 
think he fully realised his own importance. He was 
taken home almost well after a time. 1 sometimes 
wonder how he will learn to walk. . 

The first time I had anything to do with the care of 
a baby was soon after 1 had entered the hospital, when 
I was sdddenly summoned from a male ward, to take 
the charge of two little children in diphtheria. I found 
them* lying in one bed, over which a tent had been 
erected to shut them off from the ward, and to retain 
the moist warm steam that issued from a little 
apparatus kept constantly at work, and which was 
the only atmosphere they could breathe. The girl 
was nine years old, her little brother only thirteen 
months, ^hey had been admitted in the middle of 
the night They were the only two surviving children 
out of a family of six, all the others having died within 
three da 3 rs of the same disease, brought on by imperfect 
drain«^ in the house where they lived. 

Both children were breathing with great difficulty, 
and coughing from time to time in a hoarse, dry way. 
My instructions^were to watch them, and summon the 
head nurse immediately if they showed symptoms of 
choking. The baby was the worst. The poor littfc 
fellow tossed about in great distress. It was most 
painful to watch his struggles for breath. 1 wrapped 
him' in a blanket and took him on my lap, when he 
became ^ little easier ; but as the hours went by he 
grew peiteptibly worse. Treatment failed to give 
any relief* It was plain he could not live many hours, 
unless operative measures were taken. The house 
surgeon was summoned, and tracheotomy performed 
then and ^ere; but even that proved of no avail. 
The poor little fellow never came back to my care. 
He died almost immediately after the operation. 

The little girl recovered. She was a strange, sullen 
child, very hard to manage, especially during the 
critical stage of her illness. It was difficult to get her 
to speak, eat, or take medicine. She seemed to dis- 
trust every one about her. But long before she left 
she had learned to look upon things very differently. 
She lyouM run about after the nurses, and talk and 
'la^^^Uiie merrily. She grew docile and obedient, 
aSid her parents said there was a wonderful change 
for the better in her. By the time she was well 
enough to be seat to the convalescent home in coh- 
nection with the hospital, she looked altogether 
another creature. 


Among my '*hpspi{al pets" there is one whom I 
shall always yemem^r with peculiar distinctness. He 
was a lovdiy little boy ofiitwo and a half, with soft 
golden curls dhstering all over his head, and the 
prettiest conipleadon in (be ^orld. / v * 

For some time after bn came in be was perfectly 
wplL He had a liftle cyst in his neck, through which 
a wire had been passed to cause it to suppurate ; but 
until that commenced he felt not the slightest pain or 
inconvenience, and ran about the wards all day, t6 be 
petted alike by patients, doctors, and nurses. 

He used to wear scarlet fiamusl ftocks and clean 
white pinafores, and he looked quite a little picture. 

He was the most joyous child 1 ever saw. He made 
a game of everything he did, and would stop every 
few minutes in the midsi of his play to laugh in 
the very ecstacy of enjoyment His mirth was 
infectious. It was impossible not to join in his 
ringing laughter. He used to trot after me into 
the men’s ward (in which I was nursing as wdl as in 
the women’s), and I have seen ‘every fine of those 
great working men convulsed with laughter by just 
hearing that child laugh. 

He was an immense favourite with the men, and it 
was pretty to see the great rough fellows following his 
movements with admiring glances, and the broadest 
smiles, calling him from one bedside to another, vying 
with each other to obtain his notice and approval. 
Had he been a little girl he would have been pro- 
nounced an arch-coquette, for he played off his 
admirers one against the other, favouring now this 
one, now that, after the manner of an accomplished 
flirt. 

His one and only trouble during the day was the 
visits of the surgeons, when silence was imposed upon 
the patients. He did not at all understand why he 
must stop his merry prattle, and his face took a 
comically rueful look when we held up our fingers to 
him with a warning “ Hush ! " , 

Soon, however, he thought of a grand new game. 
He would watch till he saw some students talking 
together^ and would then march up to them, or even 
to the surgeon himself, lay his finger on his lips, and 
say ** Sh — sh ! " with an air of solemn authority that 
was irresistibly ludicrous. 

He quickly noticed that one or more of the nurses 
always carried towels over their arms in accompanying 
the surgeon on his rounds, as he frequently required 
to wipe his hands or wash them after examining 
a case. Teddy savy no reason why he should oot 
carry a towel too, scT he would beg for one^and carry 
it sedately over his tiny arm, offering it indiscrimi- 
nately to any student to whom he happened to take a 
fancy at the moment. 

When at last the surgeon’s visit was over and 
he and his train ha^ departed, Teddy would dance 
gleefully about, wave his arms over his bead and cry, 
“They've gone! Hooray 1" a formula which had no 
doubt been taught him by the meoi as he ,had never 
been heard to use it before his visits to their wa^ds* 

1 think every one in the hospital who ever liaw him, 
was sorry when little Ted went borne. missed him 
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speciafly, as his very favourite game was helping me 
to coUect empty bottles, and ont full ones* He 
knew exactly at what times 1 d^otOd visit the ward 
cupboards, or the patients^ lockers, when the stimulants 
would be given roiHUl or the medicine bdtdes collected, 
and was^Jli^y's' there ready and eager to help; and 
his boundiesa eajoymentdn the task gave a real sense 
'of pleasure to these very trifling and monotonous 
duties. 

Children *who have been much in hospital, become 
sometimes most wonderfully and amusingly precocious. 

1 remember one little girl of four years old, who was 
admitted into one ''of our medical wards. She was 
very small and white, but evinced the utmost self- 
possession, and never cried or looked frightened when 
her mother left her. There was no cot empty at the 
time, so she was put into an ordinary bed, in which 
she ,sat up, with her wrapper over her shoulders, 
watching all that went on with an air of dignified, 
superiority,* and answering all questions with the 
utmost readiness. She smiled when 1 brought her 
picture-books to look at, and turned them over once 
or twice ; but her manner rather implied that looking 
at pictures was a more childish amusement than she 
had been accustomed to. 

" Well, little woman,” said the physician, when he 
paid his first visit, patting her head kindly, “and what 
is the matter with you ? ” 

“Chronic Bright’s disease,” answered this small 
mite, with perfect readiness and composure. 

“ Yes, it is,” she continued, looking severely round 
upon the students who had interrupted her words 
by a burst of laughter and weie* still convulsed, 
“it’s chronic Bright’s disease, brought on through 
a chill taken after scarlet fever, when I was a 
child.” 

We found out that she had been for many months 
a patient iif Westminster Hospital, where she had 
evidently picked up these interesting facts relative to 
her condition. 

“ Have you much difficulty in persuading children 
to take their medicine?” is a question often asked. 
As a general rule, children are particularly good about 
this. It is wonderful how quickly they often get to 
like an oily medicine. But even if they do not like it, 
I have had seldom any real trouble in getting them 
to take it. • 

I supposq every nurse has her theories about the 
management of children. 1 know I had mine, one of 
the grandest being that it wei& fiei/er necessary to use 
force with them. Firmness, kindliness, and tact were 
all that 'were needed under any circumstances to over- 
come resistance. The more 1 had to do with children, 
the more strongly did I hold this belief. Indeed, I 
may fairly say 1 hold it still; nevertheless, 1 am 
bound to confess that on two occasions during my 
yeai's. experience I found my theory break down 
utterif* OnOc was on this very point— the taking of 
mediae.' 

A little bc^ of four year} old was brought in one 
eveningjwhilst 1 was off duty* The next morning 1 
was wariied both day and night nurse that it was 
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impossible to induce him to take, his medicine, and it 
had to be administered by forces 
I tistoied to these stories witti a smile* My 
' thought was, “ Now is the time to see 1 can do.” 

I had very little doubt bat< that / shontd be al^ to 
reduce him to obedience, have 

failed. 

When medicine-time arrived, I a^lproat^ked fats bed*> 
side. I thought perhaps the sight of the 
cup might alarm him, so 1 found a little> oihame&tSl 
cup with pictures on it. The moment > he ^saer >me 
come he hid under the bed-clothes; butf a* little 
co.ixing and remonstrance induced him to'dlt up and 
face the question bravely. He even got so lut to 
say he would drink it, to take the cup in Us'OWtt hand 
and put it to his lips, but there his CCMtiage &iled 
completely. No words of encouragement, kindness, 
banter, or .severity produced the smallest lefltet I 
was defeated at all points, axld had' to admit Ic with 
what grace I could. * 

Every dose of medicine that boy fbok bad to be 
administered by force, one nurse holding his hands 
and his nose, and another pouring the diaugbt down 
his throat ; whilst his screams during and after the 
operation were so great a disturbance to the ward, 
that it was a real relief when in three days* time he 
was well enough to be sent home. 

The patience of children who have to keep always 
in one position is often most touchmg* I remember 
two litUe girls of four and six who lay month after 
month, flat on their backs, with some form of spinal 
complaint, unable to sit up, unable to play, only Just 
able to turn over picture-books, and soon tiring of that. 
And yet the sweetness arid contentedness of both those 
children was wonderful. Every time you passed they 
would greet you with smiles ; a single word would 
bring laughter and merry answers. A new picture or 
a flower would keep them silently happy all day. In 
a re-arrangement of the wajrd for cleaning purposes 
we moved the two cots side by side, and then the 
little ones seemed to have nothing left to wish fbr. 
Talking to each other was a new pleasure, and one of • 
which they never tired. 

But I must not confine myself entirely to the very 
little children. We have very amusing specimens 
sometimes amongst those more advanced in years* 

Boys over seven are sent to the male wards. There 
was one little chap of eight brought in one day with a 
badly sprained ankle, who was a most comical and 
original child. He had excellent spirits from the very 
moment of admission, and made himself quite at home. 

“I’ve bin in this place before,” he confided tOiIde at 
an early stage of our acquaintance, “ only then t Was 
in the ladies’ ward.” 

I asked him which he liked better. 

“ I likes the men’s ward best, ’cause tne paper-man 
don’t come into .the ladies* wards. I likes bttying 
papers.” 

He was kept pretty well supplied 'with coppers, 
which he mostly spent on illustrated papery which 
tlie newspaper vendor brought round^'eaeh morning. 
Sometimes he would* save up his pence in order to 
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have his hair cut when the barber came round, an 
operation in which he seemed to take a^deep and 
mysterious pleasure. 

" Nurse,” he called to me one across the ward, 
"which do you love best, the tiarter or the paper- 
man ? ” ♦ 

He was very fond of {he house-suigeon, whom he 
called "my eveiy-day doctor,*^ and would ask him the 
most absu^ and extraordinary questions. 

He took a great interest in me and my family. If I 
happened to write a letter in the ward, he would always 
sendhte love to my sister or firiend, invariably adding, 
"Tdllier J hopes she comes to see me soon. I likes 
hei^^ I doea^ 

He ijms a generous little fellow too. I was telling 
him onO d&y about a little boy in another ward, just 
his agCi who had had to lose his leg. He listened 
with gr^t interest, saying, " Poor Charley 1” now and 
then, 0^ by-and-by dived down and began searching 
in the iSisket under his bed, till he produced several of 
the illustrated papers he kept stored there 

"1 v^t Charley to have them,” he explained. 
" Cive him my love, and tell him I hopes he*ll soon be 
better.*' 

It wgs whilstT Freddie was in the ward that the 
second collapse of my theory occurred, as before 
mentmnedL 

I wa summoned to the ward one day by the staff 
norfOn tb see I could do anything with a little boy 
whd nkd been brought in, and who absolutely declined 
to^jie updressed or put to bed. The injury was only 
rather nasty cut of the under lip ; but as the 
wei|thet Uras very severe, and he lived at a distance, he 
had begn admitted as an in-patient. 

t first tried talking to him, and found him quite 


ready to answer, \nd hoped things were not so bad as 
had been represent ; hat on the first attempt to take 
ofThis ja^ke^ hhU^ched himself away^and prepared 
to semam.' 1 bmkbim across to Freddie’s bedside. 

" Now, Fredil^ this little boy, iS this a bad 
place to be in?** " ^ 

"No, it’s a very nice pikae. They’re all very kind. 
I likes being here, I does," and with his unfailing 
good-nature he produced some more pictures, which 
he handed over to the new-cofner. « * 

Then we tried again, nuxle and 1 together, talking 
cheerfully and ignoring his struggles } hat it was no 
use. The matron happened to efime in, and sbc tried, 
her experience of children being large, but she failed 
too. 

Then by her orders the ward door i^as shut, whilst 
she, the nurse, a convalescent patient, and I undressed 
him by mam force and put him into bed ; and it was 
all that the four of us could do to manage it, whilst 
his piercing screams brought students hlirrying from 
all parts of the building, thinking some awful accident 
had occurred 

In Justice I must say that after this one exliibition, 
when he found that no one was really going to murder 
him, he was as quiet and well-behaved a child as one 
need wish for. 

I must not weary the reader by further demfis. I 
have given a truthful account of my own experience of 
nursing amongst sick little ones, with examples alike 
of bad and good. I have endeavoured to be accurate 
m my statements. In conclusion, I would say that if 
there are any people who entertain doubts of human 
patience, gentleness, and fortitude under sickness and 
suffering, those doubts would be quickly removed by a 
little work amongst hospital children. 


OUR CALEDONIAN CRUISE: A WEEK IN SCOTCH WATERS. 


■ ga— B HAT will he do 

with it?” It 
was noC the 
popular story 
of that name 
which excited 
our curiosity, 
as we one 
July evening, 
at the window 
a pleasant 
house at Glas- 
gow, overlook- 
ingkelii^ove 
Park. We 
were intent on 
knowing the 
Young Man’s 

. outNOAm cAstLx. dccision W to 

Frpm fy y ydlenUtu atf^ disposal of 

Dmim/m. a weekin Scot* 


land * We had determined upon abandoning ourselves 
to SIX days’ freedom, fresh air, and fine scenery ; but 
the task of deciaing where to go when you are m the 
beautiful northern land is always a distracting under- 
* taking ; there is so much that is attractive ; and one 
place of scenic grandeur and histone gloiy challenged 
another for our company. Burns’ Dun^friedS^re and 
Ayrshire district suggested itself, only td t>e out- 
bidden by Sir Walter Scott’s Border country.* The 
Old Lady had not been to Edinburgh, and surely a 
week would pass all too quicky at the modern 
Athens.” Macintosh had be^d very ebqn^t about 
the variety of the island of Arran ; aM then how we 
could enjoy ourselves at Oban, with trips ^ Staffa 
and Iona! The Trossachs and Lochs LomOnd and 
Katrine appealed to^us, and their invitklipntWs hard 
to decline. Then how delightful woti^'^hl^^^emar ! 
while Rosette would like to see far^'^iMowky, and 
present her loyal homage to Shitia, Ae^^Ihrtncess of 
nutlk And if we might not g6 so ^Oprth in so 
short a time, the fair girl pleaded, was there not Skye ? 
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and she added something about Flora Macdonald. | 
We c^uld not decide. There was, indeed, some 
danger of our following the example of l5e Quincey, j 
who, having on one occa^on six hours to spend in 
Lendon when passing ,throug^i^pent them on the 
steps of the hotel, utterly unable to decidb what to go 
and see ; or of our imitating the philosophical donkey, 
mentioned by a classical writer, which perished be- 
tween two bundles of equally appetising hay, because 
it was distracted as to which bundle it ought first to 
eat So it was left to the Young Man to decide the 
difficulty, and nothing could have exceeded his wisdom 
in the matter. There is throughout* the year, inde- 
pendent of the tourist season, a tour in the Highlands 
occupying just one week ; the trip of the Staffa from 
Glasgow to Inverness and back. Wc should. steam 
down the Qyde,” he said, in zestful anticipation ; 
*‘we should have an experience of an Atlantic swell 
when going round the stormy Mull of Kintyre ; wc 
should pass through the famous Sound of Jura ; wc 
should call at Oban, and many other interesting 
places ; and in going over the Caledonian Canal we 
should traverse some of the loveliest iochs in the 
world. What could be more enchanting ? 

In asking you, reader, to join us in our trip, permit 
me^ to introduce you to our little company. The five 
feet eleven of humanity, with the wide-awake and the 
long iron-grey beard, which is laughing so immode- 
rately, is the Young Man. He has seen his sixtieth 
birthdgy, and unites with the wisdom of age the 
elastic energy and gay vivacity of youth. And it is 
because of this juvenile freshness that his friends 
invariably dub him the Young Man. He is known, 
indeed, to his wife — the Old Lady — as the Boy. The 
gentleman whose broad shoulders so set off his Tam 
o’ Shanter is Macintosh, a Glasgow artist, whose 
Scotch landscapes are not unappreciated on the walls 
of the Royal Academy. The animated lass, with the 
soft, dark, eloquent eyes, to whom he is talking so 
earnestly^' is Rosette. 

• It is clevcir o’clock on the Monday morning that 
the Staffa leaves the busy, crowded wharves of the 
Clyde at Glasgow, and picks her way through the 
shipping of die great commercial river-^past foundries 
and ship-building yards, bright with darning forges, 
and noisy with echoing hammers ; past mighty ware- 
houses and stagnant timber-pools; past docks and 
dye-works, chemical manufactories and whisky dis- 
tilleries. A river of ink and stink. Banks of work 
and dirt. - Buildings of toil and moil. If Macintosh 
had no other ambition, he would m^e a capital guide 
to Scotland. He denotes every point of interest we 
pass, explains the process of dredging the Clyde, and 
points out the great ocean steamers that seem to 
dwarf the Staffa into undeserved insignificance. The 
little river, to the left is the Cart. Three miles up this 
stream is Pnisley, eloquent of rich shawls and poor 
poets. Tbe story Rosette is laughing over is about 
the toww once Wasting three hundred starving bards, 
who had only one Sunday coat among them* V/hen- 
ever one of these men of genius died, appreciative 
Paisley forthwith raised a stone to his memory, until 


one of the survivors protested against the custom of 
their being denied bread 'and being givep stoon.” 
And now thq^^Oyde widens, and Dombarton Castle, 
on its rbeky isolated crag,^s tci'W right in sheer 
steepn^s out of the water. ' The Ti^cr dIeven joins, 
the sea. here from Loch Lomonc^ beybhd^behold ! 
Ben Lomond-* most beloved of "all the ^Scottish 
Benjamins— breaking the clouds twenty miles away. 
In the afternoon, when we reach Greetlbck^ where 
some ironclads belonging to the home squadron add 
to the interest of the estuary— we begin ^o know the 
Staffa and her crew, the first mate of which is Ron'a, 
a dignified retriever dog, very select in her friendships. 

At Greenock the Clyde widens into the sea, and 
there is the sweet salt savour in the air, instead of the 
febrile ferment of recking chemicals and sewage filth, 
which defies deodorisers, and renders the problem of 
the purification of the river impossible, even by the 
most earnest and enterprising Corporation iii ttfe 
United Kingdom. The scenery now grows in interest 
and variety, and a fresh picture is presented every 
minute. The Argyleshire hills rise in bold broken 
outline in front ; Loch Long stretches far away to our 
! right. We have .another view in the pearly haze of 
Ben Lomond. Bute and the Greater and Lesser 
*Cumbrae seem to fioat like clouds on the sea^ All 
along the coast, pleasant houses are mixed up with 
the trees. The eyes takes a mental photograph of the 
ruins of 'Dunoon Castle ; the lantern in the Cloch 
Lighthouse fiashes back the strong sunlight ; the 
water everywhere is as blue as the heart of a sapphire. 

Rosette is on the bridge with the captain. She 
wonders how Scotchmen, having so beautiful a 
country, can ever find heart to leave it. The scenic 
beauty increases in charm as our course is pointed 
down the .channel, with Bute close to our right, and 
the two Cumbraes as close to our left. The impression 
left by these pictures has not had time to leave us 
before Arran, with its mighty peaks, arrests the eye. 
The clear light .brings out every point of these bold 
mountains. The small island which looks as *if it 
were part of Arran is the Holy Isle; behind it is 
Lamlash Bay; above is Brodick Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Hamilton. 

We are now on* the Atlantic. There is a blithe 
breeze that fiutters Rosette’s ribbons; but the sea is 
a calm plain, as blue and placid as the sky. Far 
away to the left towers Ailsa Crag, standing soli- 
tary, like’ an ocean milestone. The Young Mak is 
absorbed in feeding the gulls' which follow in the 
white wake of the boat, with the vivid Sght catching' 
their snowy plumage. If ever we have a family 
picture of him it must be as he stood on thc' bridge 
of the Staffay with a great pile of broken brehd smd 
biscuits by his side, which he ever and anon to 

the swift sea-birds. There is a fierce comp0^jm! fbr 
the larger pieces, accompanied with an amoul^Vg^ad 
language in ornithological Gaelic, that would, 
be very shocking if we could only dilderst^nji ^ ' 

And now we have pas&d the Pladdg uj^thouse, 
and are steering for the Mull ' Ei^ning is scaling 
over us. *In the west there is a ifitiset that firdf sea 
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and sky with a conflagration of colour* water 
dazzles the eye with its.metaUic radiance ; it has a 
mirror-like li^oshy of liquid light ,Tho peaks 
of Arran behind show a pronounced pujrple againilt a^ 
strange cleai^ green sky; far away in front is the 
yellow glimmer of the Davaar Lighthouse^ on a little 
island at the entrance to OampMtown Lighthouse. 
The sun has gone down, and yet there is a strange 
magical light tfiat belongs to neither sun nor moon. 
The day is done^ but there is no night 

The next morning, when the first of our company 
turned outof^the comfortable cradle in which he had 
been rocked all night, the decks were streaming with 
wet ; a cold white mist had settled over a dark and 
fretful sea ; the lonely islands past which we were 
steaming-^Colonsay and Scarba— <were sponged out 
of 'view. Everything was damp and dismal. Rosette 
could comprehend now how it was that Scotchmen 
lefts a country in which it had never really been dry 
since the Flood, and called to our grateful memory the 
passage in one of* Mr. William Black’s pleasant stories 
describing ‘'the astonishment of Sandy MacAlister 
Mhor on beholding a glimpse of sunlight." We were 
really in the Highlands now, and this was the weather 
which welcomed us. '' It’s com’ to pc a saft tcy ! " 
was 014 Mackenzie’s salutation to us as he stood on 
thp bridge, directing the vessel’^ course. He seemed 
heedless of the rain. He did not even wear his stout 
pea-coat. Perhaps this blinding wet was, after all, 
only a " Scotch mist.” Anyhow, one of the crew said 
lespectfully, " 1 don’t think wc shall hef any rain to- 
tcy, whateffer.” 

We had called at Crinan, and escaped the whirlpool 
of Corryvreckan— -although we had seen and felt its 
circling currents ; we had touched at Craigiiish, at 
the Island of Luing, and at Easdale, and now we were 
standing in for the Sound of Kerrera. Breakfast was 
over, and wc were all on deck to catch the first sight 
of Oban the Beautiful. And 1 q ! the little capital of 
the Western Highlands was smiling under her veil of 
mist. The rain had not altogether ceased, but a 
sudden gleam broke the leaden cast of the clouds, and 
a soft suffused light showed that the sunshine was not 
far away. 

The Stajffa had a considerable amount of business 
to transact at Oban. The quay was very busy, and^ 
while the Young Man was contemplating the pic- 
turesque scene of confusion, Macintosh had hurried 
the ladies away to Dunollie Castle, a grey old historic 
rum at .the northern end of the bay, clung to by the 
glossy ivy, and jiung to by the glancing sea. We had 
been on shore an hour or two when the steamer’s fog- 
horn wanted that the work of discharging cargo was 
completed. When we got under weigh again, we 
found that the number of steerage passengers had 
been l9zg;ely augmented by a company of fishermen 
from They were on their way to the East 

Coast r^i| ^i ng*grounds. Their talk is all in Gaelic ; 
but theyofe' physically vastly disappointing as speci- 
mens of Hi^bnders. The purser tells us that the 
Staffii often donveys such companies. They are very 
quarrelsome^ and sometimes the ringleaders of a 


quarrel have to be put in irons during the voyage. 
On one ocoasipn,' when the decks were red with l^ood, 
a hose-pipe with hot water from the ehgine.liad to be 
used to quell the disorder. 

The mist is stronger tiuui Uie OQfldiiiie as we 
steam out ,of the sheltered bayt ^ Uvid 

gleams' in a grey sky ; there^is a gusty |[:vICemra 
is shrouded in rain anckmist ; green the 

Great Garden") is but a leaden patch of stKfre) the 
mountain masses of Mull ate bidden ^Myond t&d 
ragged driving clouds. But the captain fip al .b^tbe 
as sunshine, and takes Rosette up on the bridge 
with him, and ever and anon there comes^*i^ musi^ 
laugh from that wind-swept eyrie at one of ms ** good 
’uns.” 

For instance, he invests a large tor juttinj^oUt 
from the water close by Dunollie Castle with a mystic 
legend. Many years ago, he says, when^‘ 

Castle was in possession of the M'Doug|dhi| the 
chief threw a great stone across to the cidef of the 
Macleans, at Duart Castle, on the island ol ^hU. 
Maclean responded by throwing across this rock, 
which remains on the shore where it dropped to attest 
the truth of the story ! The stone is many tons in 
weight ; “ but they were strong men in those teys,'' 
pleads the captain — " the Macleans are strong in the 
head in these times.” Macintosh, who has a staunch 
faith in Ossian, maintains that the self-same chunk of 
conglomerate is the Clach-d-choin^ the Dog^'Stone to 
which Fingal bound his dog Bran. 

We are, indeed, in the very heart of Ossian’s country, 
and the strange atmospheric effects— -the glory and 
gloom of the clouds, the sad greys and sudden greens 
— are to-day in sympathy with the spirft of his genius. 
A wild gleam of light strikes the massy outlines of his 
Mull mountains ; in front is stretched his " misty 
Morven;" close by is Connel, with his "falls of 
Lora ’’ still chanting a melancholy refrain to the silent 
and solemn hills. Wq skirt Loch Etive, with the 
bully Ben Cruachan keeping solemn sentinel over its 
lovely reaches. Then we enter upon the Iqnely 
beauty of Loch Linnhe, silent but for the sea- 
birds. The voyage never becomes monotonous. 
A fresh picture is presented every minute, and 
every turn of the scenery seems to be beheld 
under a different light. Macintosh and the Young 
Man arc emulating Dr. Johnson in disputatious anger 
over the authenticity of Ossian— whether he was a 
man or a myth— when we pause at Appin. The 
Siaffa stops long enough to give us time to inspect a 
strange nb of rock, forming a natural arch Softie little 
distance down the shore. A seal is shnning itself on 
the rocks. His soft, intelligent eyes give a pained 
look at Rosette’s coquettish hat and jacket-^*^ if they 
recognised in the dark fur the coat of SdftlST neSr^ 
relation— and then he drops down in the WflteiPltkea 
plummet, and we see him no more. 

All through the voyage we are passing 0)4 his- 
toric castles. They are more numetnfts ‘bere thtm 
the ruins on the Rhine ; and if X to repeat 
all the curious stories and stirring kgends that 
the captain and Macintosh teU of them, 1 ihoujld 
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ne^ the space occupied by that ** Life of Confucius,’^ 
t^e di^y of wnting which has been transmitted from 
ohe generation of Celestials to another-^ons and 
hWi succeeding in due course to their ambitious 
fathers’ 'pens. Since leaving Oban a^have passed 
Dunolhe Outic, 0 i|art CaatlCi LoQh Nell Castle, the 
Scandinavian watch-tower of Tirefuar Castle, Stalker 
Castle oh its rofky islet, the ieolated rums of Shuna 
Castle and Castle-na-Churo, on the Morven Coast; 
and all way up to^ Inverness, grey old ruined 
tpitbtain^e^ pictures and contribute history Inver- 
iochy Castle, by Fort Wilham, where kings have 
feasted an4 soldiers have died; the grand time- 
hoi)<tUre|^ towers 0/ Tor Castle, Achnacarry Castle, on 
, ; lavergarry Castle, on Loch Oich , the 

hparfW^ of Urquhart Castle, on Loch Ness ; and 
InvprnesSiXastle, at Inverness Surely these are 
e^ugh iS^satisfy the most ardent craving for old 

C 

iW AsUachuhsh Pier 1$ the next stopping-place 
Tflh Ojencoe hills here threaten us with their awful 
gld^^ (This is the point to reach the tragic pass 
Thoarrfvnl of the steamer at these lonely piers causes 
a tittle mild excitement. There is an exchange of 
goods add passengers going short distances , there is 
the sapient village postman to fetch the lettei-bags, 
generally very limp and empty Now and again we 
see a native in kilts , but kilts in Scotland are 
growing obsolete, and are only worn at fancy 
balls, and by pallid chieftains from Cockayne (Cale- 
donian Road, N }. A policeman, we notice, always 
stands idle and listless on these piers , evidently having 
nobody to take up,” he takes up his position on the 
quay. Rona looks wiser than Judge Ihurlow, follow- 
ing the purser about the boat as the cargo is being 
discharged, as if to check off his invoice entries and 
act as general superintendent We never saw suih a 
matter-of.fact “ dour ” dog With her, life is too short 
for triditig, and she is far too much bound up m the 
important business of seeing that a box for Balla- 
chuhsh'" is not delivered at Ardgour, and that the calf 
from^pm is 4 uly turned out at Fort William, to be 
interested in anything or anybody else 

AApt leaving Ardgour, Rosette gives a cry of 
deli^h^ for there to the right, behold ' through a 
, watery sgt^am, our first vision of Ben Nevis. Soon 
we arrive at Fort William There is time to 
leisurely saunter through the long street of the 
litdo^ Highland town for a pleasant walk past the 
fort^ no longer, a military station, past the *^Long 
Johil” distillery, at the foot of one of the spurs 
of Ben Nevis, tor join the S/q^ agam as she lies at 
» BayaVie^ Just about to begin the tour of the Caledonian 
CaM ' T|e word “ canal,” as it is commonly under- 
stdbd/lHMiiVeys no idea of the beautiful water-way that 
conrti^^the west coast of Scotland, in a direct line 
cf the east coast. The Caledonian Canal 


is a water*tbread joining a chain of natural mountatn 
lochs ; and throu^ut its entire length tfaei^ is not a 
prosaic passage. Everything is and picturesque ; 
aU around is the ^HUbessm the sense 
of space, the spell of solitod£ii$ <4^then 

Regarded as an engineeii^ Caledo- 
nian Canal is one of the most in the 

country. The cost of cojdstructing*^ w^<a million 
pounds; and the whole length ^ when 

extended on a map, measures only tour Id^^bliger 
than a straight line drawn frqm one extremity to the 
other ” Vessels of a thousand tons can the 

canal , and the locks are each 160 feet loUg, and 38 
feet wide, with an average depth of 18 feat There 
arc 24 miles of canal, and 38 miles of natural lakes, 
distributed to Loch Lochy 10 miles, to Loch Oich 4 
miles, and to Loch Ness 24 miles 

The next morning brought us a golden-grey day, 
with mellow tones on wood and water, moor and 
mountain In the afternoon we had reached Inver- 
ness, quite unable to decide which of the lochs on the 
Caledonian Canal was the most beautiful. We had 
spent a pleasant time at Fort Augustus, and had 
paused to see the Falls of Foyers — the ram had made 
them finer in effect than even their great fame had 
given us to anticipate The Staffa lies m the docks at 
Muirtown (the landing-place for Inverness) all night, 
and we have a long idle afternoon and evening to ex- 
plore the beautiful, clean Highland city — its noble 
river broadening to the shining Moray Firth , us 
elevated castle, its fine nthcdral, and its fair ceme- 
tery, on a steep uooded hill side, that is a picture 
rather than g place of sepulture Ihe return jour- 
ney begins early on the Thursday morning ; Oban is 
reached late the same night , there is an enjoyable 
experience of a bit of rough sea round the stormy 
Mull of Kintyre, and we arc back at busy Glasgow 
the next day 

It would be thought that going over the same ground 
again would become a somewhat monotonous itera- 
tion of scene and sensation, but no supposition could 
really be more remote from the truth. During the 
return journey we saw the same mountains and glens, 
the same lakes and rivers, under different atmospheric 
conditions, and objects thht had previously had their 
back towards us now faced us , peaks and shoulders 
and ravines that had been hidden m rolling vapours, 
h'ld now the strong light of a sparkling day, full of 
mirthful tones, searching out all their wealth of fine 
colour Glasgow, anyway, was reached all too, soon , 
and we left the Staffa with a pang of personal regret. 
The parting with Captain McKenzie was like bidding 
farewell to an old arfd familiar fnend. Rosette ex- 
pressed all our sentiments when she told the captain 
that she should like to turn the good old boat round, 
and forthwith go to Inverness and back aU over 

Edward BRAit^y. 
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THE CENTENARY OF STEPHENSON*S BIRTH. 


NTERESTING as 
the celebration of 
the centenary of 
the birth of George 
Stephenson is to 
the railway tra- 
veller all the world 
over, and to the 
nation he primarily 
benefited, it is of 
especial interest to I 
that part of the 
north of England | 
which is on and 
near the banks of 
the river Tyne. 
Close to this river 
he was bom, in the 
collieries near it he 
•‘began life,*’ on its banks at Willington he mar- 
ried, and there his son was born ; whilst, only a little 
later, a few miles from the Tyne he perfected his 
plans for the construction of the locomotive ; from 
thence he walked those long miles to meet the 
" Father of Railways” at Darlington, and close to the 
coaly river he planted the engine works that com- 
menced the industry of locomotive erection in the 
world. And though it may be that some of the great 
works of Stephenson were done after he left Tyne- 
side, yet it was in the northern district that he learnt 
his art, and possessing his soul in patience, worked 
on the pit-heap, in the mine, and on the engines. 

There are many memorials of Geoige Stephenson 
in the Tyneside district— birthplace, residence, factory, 
and works-*and though all around tells the tale of his 
triumphs, yet a grateful district has added a memorial 
school, statue, and other reminders of the son it is 
proud of* Some eight miles from Newcastle, on 
the 9th <|f June, 1781, at Wylam-on-Tync, George 
Stephenson was botn* At that time Wylam was a 
little colliery village^ owing 4ts importance to its 
nearness to the river and to the coal-seams below it 
The great dependence of the coal^consumers of a 



century ago was on the coal brought over 
the Tyne possessed even a greater monopoly of Ait 
trade than it now does, though the industry was in 
miniature and the working in the primitive stage when 
“gins” were the mode of raising coal,^ when the 
“corf” or basket took the place of the cage, when 
safety-lamps were not, and when the depth of the 
mine was necessarily limited by the rudeness of the 
contrivances for working it. Half a mUe east Of the 
village — ^about that distance from the present Wylam 
station, on the Newcastle and Carlisle branch of the 
North-Eastern Railway — is the birthplace of the great 
railway engineer. It is a poor cottage, but a century 
ago and in a colliery district it would be regarded as 
far above the average of the homes of the colliera 
It is close to the Tyne, the double line of what is now 
the North Wylam branch of railway passing imme*- 
diately between. The house is a double cottage, the 
front presenting the one common door in its two 
halves, with a small window on each side ; and above, 
three windows over those below, and over the door. 
An open fence rails off the house from the line; at 
the eastern end a gate, a notice warning trespasseifW 
from the fields, and a straggling tree complete thw 
picture. The lower windows have rude shutters, and 
to them on the western side there depends a spout t0> 
catch the dripping water from the spoutless eave^. 
The roof is r^-tiled, but with frequent patches of 
darker hue, and with slabs of stone coveming the tops' 
of the grey walls. Enter the door : the worn stairii 
are in front of you, whilst to right and left are the 
entrances of the two dwellings. That to the lelt-^the 
western one — is the birthplace of Stephensem. Its 
floor is coldly flagged ; the beams that protrude frbm 
the ceiling are thickened with the whitewash of gene- 
rations ; the huge fireplace has a great batdk of wood 
across it, and a circular oven of probably later date 
than the house seems old in shape. Here, dien, One* 
hundred years ago George Stephenson was born tcl 
Robert Stephenson and his wife Mabel < The £|LtlMn^ 
was a fireman, earning twelve diilimgs wcokl$r, and* 
George was the second son, so that when 'the toit 
was worked out at Wylam Colliery and die family' 
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removed to Dewley Burn— not far away — George 
Stephenson began life as a herd-boy at one shilling 
weekly, from which position, to be ‘‘corfe-bitter’* at 
the colliery, or driver of the horse that turned the 
“gin,” at a wage of four shillings weekly, was a 
promotion. To Tbrockley, to Black Callerlon, where he 
became acquainted with Fanny Henderson, his wife, 
and at twenty-one to Willington Quay, as engineman, 
Stephenson successively moved, still keeping near 
the Tyne. Here his wedding and the birth of his 
son took place ; but the cottage has made room for 
the Stephenson Memorial Schools. 

But Killingworth still shows the dwelling of Stephen- 
son. In front of the great northern line from New- 
castle to Berwick, the 
colliery village of Killing- 
worth stands — rows of 
cottages clustering near 
the pit comparatively close 
to the railway, whilst far- 
ther off a street straggles 
up the hill by the church 
to the older and disused 
colliery. It was to this 
little place that the depu- 
Utions from the promoters 
of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway went, and 
here still earlier the father 
of the primal public rail- 
way, Edward Pease, often 
ad^essed his “esteemed 
friend George Stephen- 
son.” The house where 
the son of the engine- 
tenter lived when he at- 
tained a salary of ^loo 
a year is probably that in 
which Stephenson's sad- 
dest and gladdest days 
were spent, for there his 
wife died, and there he 
returned from the trium- 
phal success of the open- 
ing of the first public railway : a modest, com- 
fortable dwelling, on which the morning sun shines, 
and of which the traveller due north may catch a 
glimpse just before Killingworth station is reached. 
A sundial— -the work of the Stephensons— is in its 
front ; a strip of garden is railed off from the road ; and ! 
here in this cosy cottage dwelt Stephenson, in the 
days when his factory at Newcastle' was building the 
first four engines for the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway, when his safety-lamp was coming into use, 
and when he was probably thinking over those im- 
provements that the “ Rocket ” typified. 

Around the place are mementoes of the great 
engineer— the colliery he worked at, with the antique 
and disused gin, with its long wire ropes idly wound 
rmnd it; the pit he descended after the alarming 
mtploaion of 1814— a descent that was the originator 
qjf the idea of his safety-lamp ; aiid an old engine, 


with works displayed, like that shown now at Darling- 
ton, with wheels plugged on with wooden plugs— “ the 
genn, the type, the progenitor of the tens of thousands 
of locomotives that now ply night and day all over 
the civilised world.” This Tyneside district is Stephen- 
son’s land. Chesterfield records his later triumphs 
and enshrines his remains, but Tyneside gives us 
the early days, hopes, efforts, and successes. Wylam 
is not only the birthplace of Stephenson, it' is one 
of the spots where early experimental' locomotives 
were made, and the “Puffing Billy” in the Patent 
Office Museum at Kensington is the proof of the efforts 
of Hedley ; the Killingworth engine of Stephenson 
add Wood is a vast stride forward; “Locomotion” 
born in the South Street 
works of the Stephensons 
further carried on the 
improvements, and the 
“Rocket** gives us from 
the same works the type 
of the present means of 
transit and traffic. Not 
that alone, but from Bed- 
lington, between Morpeth 
and Newcastle, the early 
rails were sent ; from 
West Moor or Wylam 
many of the earliest 
engine-drivers sprang — 
Robert Stephenson 
(George’s brother), Gow- 
land, Murray, and others. 
And thus Stephenson’s 
land, with its early en- 
gines, its first locomotive 
works — where the old 
beam-engine George Ste- 
phenson built still drives 
a part of the machinery 
— and its early associa- 
tions, is on Tyneside. 
And having had its com- 
merce many times mul- 
tiplied, its river deepened 
till it has become one of the first commercial 
streams in the world, its great industries generated 
or developed by Stephenson’s work, and its name 
made famous over the world, Tyneside fittingly 
recalls the centenary of the birth of its benefactor ; 
and if it gives itself up on the 9th of June to re- 
joicing, and if marches and melody fill its streets, 
there is in the sights of Wylam and Killingworlli 
ample cause for the celebration. The monument ot 
Stephenson, placed conspicuously where— 

“ The city of his love is swinginy 
Its clamorous iron flail/' 

is a reminder of the practical benefits \hat have 
been conferred on Tyneside in a hundred years, 
and none can grudge the honours now being paid to 
the chief cause of them. 
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R. Majesty’s mails de- 
livered throughout the 
United Kingdom last 
year more letters, 
post-cards, and book- 
packets than there 
were human beings 
then in the world. 
The latest estimate of 
the population of the 
globe puts the num- 
ber at one thousand 
four hundred and 
fifty-five millions, nine 
hundred and twenty- 
three thousand, five 
hundred ; and the 
Postmaster - General's 
last report shows that 
(not counting newspapers) the correspondence de- 
livered by the British Post-Office within the year 
reached a grand total of one thousand four hundred 
and fifty-six millions, four hundred and eighteen 
thousand, nine hundred. Supposing, therefore, that 
the postal arrangements of all the countries on 
the face of the earth had been under the control of 
the Postmaster-General, he would have had a com- 
munication of some sort for every man, woman, and 
child living, and nearly half a million of them might 
have had a second letter before all the letter-bags 
would have been quite empty! Taking together 
the correspondence of all kinds, including news- 
papers, the number was actually one thousand five 
hundred and eighty-six millions, nine hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand, three hundred ; so that if this 
vast mass of letters, and post-cards, and books, and 
newspapers had been equally divided among all the 
inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland, everybody 
would have received about forty-six communications 
during the year. 

We have made these calculations for the sake of 
helping our readers to understand what an enormous 
amount of work is got through in the British Post- 
Offied in one year, but of course it is utterly impossible 
for any human mind to form an adequate conception 
of the greatness of the work. It is easy enough to set 
down the figpres and talk about the 1,127,997,500 
letters, the 114,458,400 post-cards, the 213,963,000 
book-packets and circulars, and the 130,518,400 news- 
papers that passed through the Post-Office within 
twelve months, but, it is quite another matter to 
endeavour to realise what these figures involve. 
Let any oqe just follow in thought the successive steps 
taken by every letter, from th^ time it is dropped into 
the letter-box or pillar-post, to the time it is delivered 
to the person addressed, and then consider that the 
same process is gone through as regards every single 


communication of all these 1,586,000^000^ and he will 
begin to wonder how it can be possible for such a 
prodigious task to be accomplished as it is in such 
a wonderfully perfect manner. Clearly, the Work could 
not be done at all without organisation of the most 
complete kind ; and it may be said without fOdr of 
contradiction that the British Post-Office is hot only 
the most gigantic establishment in the world; but it is 
the most elaborately organised. It makes compara- 
tively little use of machinery, and yet it does its work 
with all the regularity and precision of the most 
ingeniously constructed machine. It employs (in the 
postal department) about 35,000 officeis of all grades, 
and every man in the great army has his work to do 
at a certain hour every day and in a certain way, and 
he does it. There is rarely any failure: the vast 
human machine but seldom ** goes wrong, so nicely 
are all its parts adjusted, so systematically are all its 
manifold operations directed by these who are respon- 
sible for its proper working. 

It is well known, of course, that the plans upon 
which the Post-Office is worked arc not the product of 
any one mind. The Post-Office is a growth— a very 
' marvellous growth, too ; and many busy brains have 
been employed in developing the system and bringing 
it to its* present all but faultless state. • 

Sir Rowland Hill’s great idea of a uniform penny 
postage,” as soon as it was adopted, necessitated 
great changes in the mode of carrying on the busi- 
ness of the Post-Office, as, instead of 82} millions, 
it had 169 millions of letters to deliver during the 
first year of “penny postage.” All these changes 
were worked out by him to their utmost details 
I with an amount of patience, forethought, and per: 

I severance which few can fully appreciate, but which 
all must admire. 

There were postal reformers, however, before 
Rowland Hill, who effected improvements in the con- 
veyance of Her Majesty’s mails, without which even 
his great schemes must have proved comparative 
failures. There was Ralph Allen, immortalised by 
Pope in the lines — 

** Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 

Do good by stealtn, and blush to find it fame.” 

He was the originator of the system of cross-posts 
between Exeter and Chester, going by way of Bristol, 
Gloucester, and Worcester, thus connecting the 
West of England with the Lancashire districts. The 
Government gave him a lease of the cross-posts for 
life, at a fixed rental of ;£6,ooo per year. The service 
w.a5 from time to time extended, much to the public 
advantage, and not a little to Allen’s benefit too, he 
himself estimating the net profits of contract at 
;(;io,ooo a year. At his death therefore, in 1764, the 
Post-Office found cross-posts established in all parts 
of the country, the whole of which were then brought 
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under the control of the Postmaster-General. It may 
be said, in passing, that Allen made generous use of his 
wealth, as he spent a large part of his income in sup- 
porting and encouraging deserving literary men. 

More than half a century before the days of “penny 
postage,” a great improvement was effected in the 
working of the mails by the establishment of what 
were long known and widely famed as Palmer's mail- 
coaches. Palmer’s scheme was the substitution of 
mail-coaches for the solitary “mail-cart” or “post- 
horse ” upon which the Department had hitherto relied 
for the conveyance of letters. The advantages of 
sending the mails by coaches which would also convey 
passengers, and would besides be well guarded, were 
obvious ; and Pitt, to whom the scheme was submitted, 
having sanctioned it. Palmer was forthwith installed as 
Controller-General of the Mails. The rates of postage 
were slightly raised, but the number of letters rapidly 
increased, owing to the greater safety, regularity, and 
speed which Palmer's mail-coaches insured, and 
many of the principal towns petitioned the authorities 
to establish mail-coaches in their districts. 

Palmer's plans were so successful that the revenue 
of the Post-Office rose in twenty years from a quarter 
of a million to a million and a half ; the mails not only 
travelled more quickly, but were greatly increased in 
number: 380 towns which had formerly only three 
deliveries a week, had a daily delivery before the end 
of the century. In 1836 there were fifty-four four-horse 
‘mail-coaches running in England, but ^although some 
^u'se had been made of the then existing railways, it 
was not until the years 1838 and 1839 that Acts of 
Parliament were passed to provide for the conveyance 
of the mails by the railway companies. Since that 
date the Post-Office has used the railway system of the 
country to the fullest possible extent, but the “ missing 
links " of connections between many towns and villages 
are still supplied by means of mail-carts and coaches. 

The sweeping changes proposed by Sir Rowland 
(then Mr.) Hill were stoutly resisted by the Post-Office 
authorities. Colonel Maberley, who had just been 
appointed Secretary to the Post-Office, not only pre- 
dicted that if the penny rate were adopted the revenue 
of the Department would not recover itself within forty 
or fifty years, but openly declared that the whole 
scheme was an absurdity and an impossibility. Fortu- 
nately the Government of that day was more enter- 
prising than some of its own servants, and had as 
great a contempt for impossibilities as had the great 
Pitt when he was told his orders could not be executed 
because they were impossible. Returning the orders 
to the messenger, he exclaimed, “ Tell your chief that 
these orders are given by one who treads upon im- 
possibilities.” In this spirit the Lords of the Treasury 
sanctioned the new scheme, and it was immediately 
brought into operation. For a few months thp metro- 
polis alone had the benefit of the reduction, but at the 
beginning of 1840 a penny postage for the whole of 
Great Britain and Ireland became an established fact. 
The immediate result of the changes introduced was 
an enormous increase in the amount of correspon- 
dence, but for some years there was an actual deficit 


in the revenues of 'the Post-Office. Sir Rowland 
Hill anticipated that ultimately the net revenue 
would recover itself within ^£300, 000 of the amount 
realised by the higher rates which had hitherto pre- 
vailed, and that his system would produce a five-fold 
increase of letters. Wc have already shown how 
far his expectations have been surpassed as to the 
increase in the number of letters ; and as to the 
financial results, it will be seen that even he was not 
so sanguine as he might have been, when wc state 
that last year the gross revenue of the Post-Office 
(reckoning postage and money -order commission 
only) was ;£6, 300,730, as against ;£2,346,ooo in 1839, 
and that the net revenue (or profit) was ^[2, 497,687, as 
against 1,660,000 in the last year of the old system. 
Comparing the two years 1839 1879, it appears 

that the Post-Office delivered in the latter year nearly 
eighteen times the number of letters, &c., that it de- 
livered forty years ago, and though the postage is less 
than one-ninth of the average charge then made, the 
national exchequer is richer by ^800,000 per annum. 

According to the latest returns, the number of post- 
offices open in the United Kingdom on the 31st of 
March, 1880, was I4)2i2, of which 912 were head 
offices and 13,300 sub- offices. Besides these, there 
were 12,541 letter-boxes and pillar-posts in streets, 
roads, ^Scc., making a total of 26,753 places at 
which letters may be posted, 2,012 of these places 
being in London. The stalf of the Post-Office 
(not reckoning those engaged exclusively on tele- 
graph duties) consists of 13,882 postmasters, 3.803 
clerks, 16,883 letter-carriers, sorters, &c., 28 mail- 
guards and porters, besides the secretaries and 
superior officers, who number 44, and the Post- 
master-General. The service of the three king- 
doms is managed — of course, under the direction of 
the Postmaster- General and the Secretary — in their 
respective capitals, at each of which there is a chief 
office, with a secretarial and other departmental sCafis ; 
and the working arrangements of each office are the 
same, on a smaller scale, as those adopted at the 
General Post-Office in London. 

Of the several Departments into which the Office 
is divided, one of the most important, undoubtedly, 
is the Mail-Office, which deals with all xnatters 
relating to the transmission of the mails. There 
are 617 mails daily between London and other post- 
towns in England and Wales ; 250 towns have 
two mails from London daily, 162 towns have three, 
96 have four, 63 have five, and 20 towns have 
actually six mails every day. The work of making 
up and forwarding these mails is don^ as follows : — 
After all letters received at the General Post-Office 
have beeii placed address uppermost and stamped, 
they are sorted into twenty gfreat divisions, letters 
intended for a particular series of roads forming one 
division ; they are then classified according to sepa- 
rate roads or districts, and finally according to dif- 
ferent post-towns. The bags are then made up and 
sealed, and at the appointed time they are conveyed 
by mail-carts and omnibuses to the railway stations, 
where they are taken charge of by the officers of the 
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Travelling Post-Office. The railway mail-coach is 
literally a post-office on wheels. It is a large commo- 
dious vehicle, well lighted and ventilated (well padded, 
too, in case of accident), and fitted with counters, 
pigeon-holes, and, indeed, every possible contrivance 
that can facilitate the business to be done. This 
business consists of receiving letter-bags from all 
the towns through which the train passes, emptying 
them, and dealing with their contents precisely as 
they would be dealt with at a town post-office — 
the letters are sorted and placed in divisions, then in 
** towns,” and finally made up in fresh bags, ready to 
be given out as the several towns are reached. Mail- 
trains make few stoppages ; when they do, great heaps 
of bags are quickly turned out of the van, and other 
heaps taken in ; the train moves on again, the work 
of sorting begins afresh, and new bags are made up. 
Many of the bags arc given out and taken up without 
stopping the train at all. This is done by means of 
an ingenious contrivance called the bag-net or pouch 
apparatus. Letter-bags arc suspended from a cross- 
post fixed close to the line, and these bags are caught 
up by a rod projected from the van as the train whizzes 
past, while at the same instant' the bags to be left are 
caught off the van-side by a projecting iron arm iWed 
in the cross-post, and dropped into a bag-net under- 
neath, from which they arc taken by a post-office 
collector. This wonderful piece of mechanism does 
its work so well that it is a very rare occurrence indeed 
for any cross-post to be passed without the bags being 
safely exchjinged exactly as they should be. The 
Railway Post-Office makes up bags for upwards of fifty 
towns, and takes up by the day mail and the night 
mail together more than 500 bags of letters. 

Most of the letters for London arc sorted in the 


Travelling Post-Office, and are made up in bags for 
the different London district offices ; and on arrival 
the bags are forwarded direct to the head office of each 
district, to be there sorted ready for delivery by the 
letter-carriers. The business of delivering tiie morning 
mail at the General Post-Office commenced every 
morning at six o’clock, at which time upwards of a 
thousand bags have to be dealt with* This work is 
done with astonishing expedition^ an expeif clerk 
being able to open a bag and check the acebunt of 
its contents in about a minute and a half. ^ The 
manner in which the letters are sorted and prepared 
for delivery, either at the private letter-boxes or by 
the letter-carriers, is too well known to need descrip- 
tion here. 

All correspondence for Ireland is sent in bags direct 
to Holyhead, where they are taken on bo^urd a 
steamer which is fitted up as a floating post-office. 
A staff of clerks is in readincs‘i empty the bags 
and sort the contents during the run across the 
channel, so that on arrival at Kingstown the bags arc 
ready to be forw.irdcd 1)y rail to all the principal 
towns. This speci.il Irish service costs the Post- 
Office 5,900 per annum; the “contract time" for the 
whole journey of 330 miles (sixty- three miles qf which 
are by water) is eleven hours only, a penalty of 34s. per 
minute being incurred if this time is exceeded^ A 
service of a novel kind has recently been established 
on the Clyde by placing a post-office on board the 
Coliimba steam-vessel, which plies between Greenock 
and Ardrishaig. In this vessel all the ordinary work 
of a post-office, excepting money order business, is 
performed ; even messages for transmission by tele- 
graph are received on board and despatched at each 
place at which the vessel calls. j 7*^ 


WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


HERE is quite a revolution in dress- 
making. The waists of bodices arc 
short — certainly in the front — and the 
change is not a becoming one, for 
there is generally a wide waist-band 
formed of cross-cut folds, which thickens the waist. 
Below the waist several of the new skirts arc 
gathered to a depth of half a yard, and then comes 
a scarf tunic; indeed, many have the entire front 
gathered, and it is scarcely possible to introduce 
too many gatherings in any dress to be quite in the 
fashion. These gaugings appear on the trimmings, 
on the sleeves, and also on the collar-piece now so 
fashionable. Frillings arc going out, and box-plaitings 
have taken their place where plaitings arc worn at all ; 
but box-plaited and kilt-plaited flounces or bouillonnds 
are newer. These have the upper edge plaited, the 
lower ane gathered ; and in stripes great pains are 
taken to prevent the colouP being hidden, and to show 
the stripes with regularity. Unfortunately these puffs 
or bouillonnd flounces soon get out of order. 


Short skirts arc rigueur for daily wear, but long 
trains, well supported by a balaycusc, for evening and 
full dress. Much gold braid and gold embroidery are 
applied to dresses ; but steel is the particular fashion, 
and steel and jet, and steel passementerie alone. Steel 
run net, steel fringes, and steel laces find their place 
on the best dresses ; and some of the richest evening 
dresses have black net over-skirts embroidered with 
steel bugles. Large upstanding ruffs, worked in silk, 
steel, or gold, are also worn and supported by wire — 
these are mostly for dinner dresses. 

Fewer seams are introduced on the bodices ; and for 
young figures many are cut on the cross so that there 
is no seam on the shoulders. The sleeves are tight, 
and the bodices themselves much trinun^ about 
the throat, or in draperies about the bodice. Long 
coat bodices are by no means gone out, and ^ne- 
rally when the bodice is short in front there is a 
deep basque at the back. 

Black will be fashionable all the suihmer ; but the 
flounces, plaitings, puffings, and bows are lined with 
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a colour^ which peeps out here and there and relieves 
the sombreness. Occasionally the coloured flounce is 
gathered, and falls over the black at the edge of the 
skirt, and then the colour is more openly introduced, 
and is wohi alike on bodices and on the front of the 
skirt or tunic, and most of the short skirts are so fully 
draped and trimmed that they seem twice the width 
they used to be — in reality they are narrower. 

Simple walking dresses of neutral tint are relieved 
by liberal trimmings of the Alg^rienne and Bayadere 
striped scarfs set on at angles, so that the stripes are 
seen in great diversity, and give a touch of colour. 

Cashmere dresses trimmed with satin are still worn, 
and large sashes appear on them and on other dresses. 
Chessboard checks of silk and satin, mixed in one 
tone and a contrast, arc being universally worn. 

^ There is a great deal of fringe and tagged cord and 


' heavy passementerie used ; but in buttons there are 
plenty of novelties. Bone, tortoiseshell, ivory, and 
mother-of-pearl are carved, inlaid, and enamelled. 
The repousse metal buttons are works of art, and steel 
buttons coloured to match the dress are new this 
season. Jet buttons have been brought out, with steel 
studs, and all Japanese designs have been eagerly 
adapted. 

Those who make dresses at home will be glad to 
hear they can have a new kind of dress-preserver 
which is scentless, and that a substitute for whalebone 
has been brought out, made the required length, and 
set in black silk casing, ready to tack at once on the 
seams. 

Children's clothes now are most quaint and pretty, 
and the variety in bonnets and hats is quite bewilder- 
ing. They are generally revivals of old shapes, such 
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as the Foundling, resembling the old Quaker bonnet, 
made in satin and foulard of delicate tones ; the 
fronts gathered, the crowns following the original 
model ; a bow at the side, a ruff of lace placed in 
front of the crown. Another shape has a stiff, plain 
coloured front, in such colours as myrtle-green, lined 
with primrose, with no lace to soften either outside or 
inside, but a bow of satin of the new yellow shade inside 
the front. And as all the children's bonnets are very 
large, soft striped plush is used for some of these huge 
stiff bonnets, while some are tucked all over and some 
honey-combed. Soft plush hoods and large, stiff, coarse 
straw hats are the mode for children. Wreaths, lai^c 
and ambitious, are wound round some of the crowns 
of the hats made of lace and fibbon. The open-work 
straws, lined with a colour, have been prettily adapted 
to children’s wear ; so have the leather-colour and 


other tinted straws. On all there can scarcely be too 
many flowers upon and under the brims, and in 
front of the crowns. Steel lace and steel net are worn. 

Straw bands and straw collars and tunics are used 
for frocks, but they are stiff and ugly ; and another 
novelty is to have all the seams laced down. Algerian 
stripes are used for trimmings on many neutral-tinted 
dresses. A grand novelty are frocks honey-combed 
all over. For every-day wear many of the little frocks 
are made of Toile Religieuse, or Nun’s Cloth, gaugings 
and gatherings being liberally used. The Princess 
I style still prevails, and box-plaitings arc Supeweding 
killings. Mother Hubbard cloaks for children arc^ 
very quaint and pretty, and so arc thc^ cloaks witi' 
coachmen’s capes. I counted nine on one. A new 
Pilgrim ulster has a knotted girdle round the waist, 

I and is nuaint-looking as well as useful wear. * 
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In millinery the principal novelties are that the 
bonnets are much larger — modified revivals of fifty 
years ago. Fine straw is fashionable, and the brims 
are always edged with a piping, sometimes of chenille, 
sometimes of straw ; but steel lace and steel net arc 
novelties, and tinsel steel has been even applied to 
flowers. Ostrich feathers, shaded to match every tint 
in the bonnet, are also used. Honey-combed gather- 
ings cover many of the bonnets, especially the crowns, 
and close-set bias bands of silk compose occasionally 
the entire front, and at a distance look like straw. 
Beetles, bows of lace, and flowers are blended together. 
Sombre tints have given place to bright ones, and 
masses of flowers weigh down most of the newest 
bonnets. Spanish lace is applied to millinery as well 
as to everything else, and Spanish mantillas are worn. 
Hats, like the bonnets, arc larger, but arc distinct, 
and not at all likely to be mistaken the one for the 
other. 

The garden fan is a novelty. It is completely 
covered with a design of foliage, very exquisitely 
drawn; and if we have a hot summer, which is 
possible, this will be the fan that will be generally 
used for out-of-doors, at fStes, &c. A useful opera 
cloak is of the Dolman shape, made in brocade, and 
bordered with white fur. 

There are several cuts illustrating the accepted 
fashions for 'the season, and a reference to them will 
bring out their salient points more clearly than a 
mere verbal description. 

First, the group in evening attire. The principal 
novel feature in the make of these dresses is the 
sleeve, for we have once more bidden adieu to the 
monotonous coat-sleevc, and have broken out into 
puffings, and gatherings, and slashes, and other 
picturesque items on our arms. Indeed, the leg of 
mutton sleeve is revived in a moderate form ; but what- 
ever vagary the sleeve assumes, it is set in very high on 
the shoulder, and in many cases stands upward above 
it. Another novel point is in the colouring, for 
pink, coral, and , , 



cent success in colour, 
strange though the con- 
trast may seem. Nun’s 
Veiling (or Nun’s Cloth, 
as it is sometimes called) 

— a soft clinging fabric ; 

Madras muslin, which 
re-appears this season 
much improved in colour- 
ing aud texture, and is 
a favourite material over 
cotton - backed satin ; 

Pompadour sateens, fine 
Umritzur cashmeres, are 
all used by young people 
for evening dresses, and 
very suitable they prove. 

Satins and brocades are 
reserved for more mat- 
ronly wearers, whose 
purses can better bear 
the outgoings for these 
more costly materials. The sketches here given can 
be copied in either the former or latter class of 
fabrics ; if flowers are used they should be mounted 
on flexible stems, and have the same crushed eflect 
as in millinery ; and crushing is not confined 
to roses, but it extends to carnations, chrysanthe- 
mums— indeed, to all many-pctallcd blooms. What 
with silver lace, steel lace, pearl lace, coloured 
Spanish lace, Bayadere scarfs, shaded satins, and gold 
embroideries, there is no lack of beautiful trimmings 
for evening and fete dresses this season. 

Before turning to the second group, let us discuss 
the outlined figures — one a bride, the other a traveller 
in the new dust-cloak. Place d la marine in her 
cream satin and brochd gauze robe, much ornamented 
with pearls. The fan-shaped plaitings inserted at 
regular intervals round the edge of the train are a 
graceful addition, and the much-gauged tablier testifies 
to the presence of gaugings in every variety of toilette. 
The conventional orange blossoms serve as a fringe to 
the scarf that crosses the tablier. The design on the 
brocade of the bodice is outlined with the tiniest oi 
seed pearls, and the bouillonn^ net- yoke and sleeves 
are also ornamented with pearls — which, by the way, 
should be the Roman beads with their rich cream ' 
effect, always providing artificial pearls arc worn. 
The dust-cloak on the other figure is of thin alpaca, in 
colour like b6ge. The back and neck are gathered, 
so are the sleeves. The bows may be of the same 
shade as the cloak, or dark crimson. The strings to 
the bonnet are shaded gauze. 

The second group shows some figures in walking 
attire, and the last lady in it wears a Mother 
Hubbard cape or mantelet, a modified poke bonnet, 
and an embroidered foulard costume. The straw 
of which the bonnet is made is Tuscan lace (as 
fine as though thread and not straw had been used), 
and the flowers are crushed-looking and have no green 
leaves— by the way, the flowers this season all look as 
though they were crushed, and just flailing to pieces 
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through the fatigue of blooming. The ribbon that 
trims our model bonnet is shaded satin, for ombr^ 
effects are everywhere in our toilettes. The skirt opens 
on the left side to disclose some bouillonnd flounces, 
and the tablier is embroidered ; for the foulards and 
Satins Mcrveilleux are now embroidered in the style 
known in Paris as "BroderieAnglaise,” which resembles 
Scotch work. Silk of various colours of the pattern 
in the foulard are used for overcasting the eyelets that 
go to form the design. The most ingenious effects 
are produced in these embroideries by drying them 
after dyeing. They are hung so that the colour runs 
off, and they shade thus from dark to light ; the rage 
for ombri extending even to embroidery. The material 
of the mantelet may be either Satin Surah (which also 
goes by the name of Satin Merveillcux), cashmere, 
or diagonal, but it should be lined with coloured silk, 
and trimmed with chenille and jet fringe ; the loops 
which terminate the ends arc satin. The arrange- 
ment of these long loops should be marked ; they are 
in clusters held at the top by a small traverse or strap. 

The third figure wcais. a Direcloire coat of black 
brochd satin, embroidered with steel on the collar. 


open lace-straw with shaded feathers, fastened down 
with a steel aigrette. The gloves are cafi au UUt 
Suddes, fashionable but expensive wear, for they soil 
easily and clean unsatisfactorily. 

The young matron to whom the last maiden is 
speaking, wears .one of the mantles which French 
women affect this season, and whi^l|,the English 
discard for the more close-fitting coat, and the 
aesthetics for more quaint flowing garments. The 
mantle in question is satin, gathered in the back^ and 
trimmed with appliquds of bugled jet and deep bugled 
lacc ; bugles being richer and handsomer than beads. 
This gathered back is sometimes replaced by bugled 
net. The dress is Umritzur cashmere of terra-cotta 
shade, trimmed with shaded satin to match. These 
cashmeres arc soft, clinging, and artistic, and are con- 
sequently in great demand. The trimmings of the 
hat recall those of the dress. It should be mentitmed 
that the lacc on the mantle and forming the rufSfle 
round the throat is black Spanish, a lace for Which 
there is quite a furore at present. 

The young girl with a toque on^her head, a round 
pelerine drawn in on the chest under a cluster of loops, 


fronts, and upturned cuff of the sleeve. The waistcoat | 
(also embroidered) is fastened with steel buttons ; and j 
two large steel buttons mark the waist-line at the back. ' 
The dress is satin foulard, the tablier ornamented with 
embroidery, and the tunic caught back, curtain-fashion, j 
with cords and tassels. The lacc used for both jabot ! 
and sleeve ruffles is the new D^Aurillac. The hat is 


has her costume made entirely of delicate saiteen, as 
fine and glossy as satin. The front or tablier is 
prettily trimmed with the muslin embroidery known in 
Paris as “ church lace,” and “ Irish point,” and which 
is now produced in many delicate colourings, and, 
moreover, shaded. The toque is of the same fabric 
as the dress. The sateens arc exquisite this season. 
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A New Bronze. 

l^xperiments made by Professor R. H. Thurston in 
the Laboratory of the Stevens Institute of Techno- 
logy, New York, have resulted in the discovery of 
a new bronze or alloy of copper, tin, and zinc, of 
great strength, considerable hardness, and capability 
of being forged. It consists of 55 parts of copper, 
43 of zinc, and 2 of tin. The colour is good, the 
texture close, and the surface takes a high polish. 
For purposes demanding great toughness allied to 
strength, Professor Thurston, however, finds that less 
tin is desirable, and he gives the proportions, copper 5 5 
parts, tin ©•5 parts, and zinc 44'5 parts, as affording 
the best results. A rod of this alloy has a tensile 
strength of about 69,000 lbs. per square inch of area 
across. Another alloy of 58*22 parts of copper, 2*3 
parts of tin, and 39*48 parts of zinc was found to 
make excellent bolts, and could be forged at a low red 
heat. These new bronzes are well worthy the atten- 
tion of ouf engineers and mechanicians. 

A Mountain Lift. 

A novelty* in mountain transport is about to be 
introdttced at the town of Cautercts in the Pyrenees. 
This pUce is much frequented during the summer 


season by visitors, who go there to get the benefit of 
the sulphurous baths for which it is justly celebrated. 
Some of the thermal springs are situated on the side of 
one of the mountains at a height of 125 mMres, or 400 
feet, above the town. To bring the mineral water in 
pipes to the town would be to allow it to cool very 
considerably from its normal temperature of 390 
Centigrade, and hence it is found advisable for the 
bathers to resort to the springs themselves. At present 
they are transported in sedan chairs ; but M. Edoux, 
a French engineer, has conceived the idea of erecting 
a hydraulic lift in stages, to overcome the vertical 
height, and level tramways between, to traverse the 
horizontal distance. His plan is to erect five towers, * 
each containing a hydraulic elevator capable of lifting 
a carriage full of passengers. The motive-power is 
supplied by a waterfall on the hillside, and the car 
runs along the level tracks by its own gravity from 
one tower to the next. Brakes to prevent dangerous 
excess of speed are added to the car. 

Vanilla Sugar. 

Vanilla is an exquisite aroma ; but the high price 
of the natural bean is a great drawback to its general 
use in cookery. An economical substitute for itjias. 
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however, been introduce of late in the form of vanilla- 
scented sugar, which, when added in a small quantity 
to puddings, creams, custards, ^jellies, is said to 

give them a rich and fragrant savour of vanilla. 

A New Filter. 

The deposit of silt on the carbon of the ordinary 
carbon filter is a source of trouble, and it is satis- 
factory to find it obviated in 
the filter by the recently 
introduced Silicated Carbon 
Filter. The interior of this 
useful appliance is illustrated 
in the figure. The water is 
poured into the chamber a at 
the top ; but it does not per- 
colate downwards through the 
carbon as in the older forms, 
and leave its impurities on the 
upper surface. It passes down, 
as shown by the arrows, through 
two side inlets, plugged with 
. sponge or asbestos, then ascends 

through the carbon n, and overflows into the bottom 
chamber c, from whence it is drawn off by a tap. 
To clean it, the small india-rubber plug D, at the 
of the cell enclosing the carbon, is withdrawn, 
and a current of water sent backward through the 
carbon. This cell can also be bodily removed from 
the (Uteri and transformed into a pocket filter by 
putting the plug into the bottom of the middle or 
outlet passage, so as to stop it up, and fixing an 
india-rubber pipe with mouthpiece on the nipple at P. 
When the cell is thus arranged it can be lowered 
into impure water, and the filtered supply sucked 
through the tube. This is an advantage which should 
prove useful to families visiting the seaside, and object- 
ing to take with them the entire apparatus. 



A Letter Album. 

1^18 letter-file, or rather album, is designed to sort, 
bind; and index letters, cards, or other documents, 
either alphabetically or in the order of their date, 
while leaving each paper readily accessible without 
disturbing the rest No springs or screws are em- 
ployed, and the papers are neither perforated nor 
' OMors^.; "The album consists of a folio, like an 
or blotdng-paper holder, but having four 


stringy at the joint Through these strings are slipped 
a series of double leaves, bearing in each comer a 
letter of the alphabet, as shown in the woodcut, or day 
of the month, and on each right-hand page a partial 
pocket, like the letter L in reverse, which is intended 
to hold letter-sized papers. On the left-hand page is 
a diagonal pocket, divided into two compartments, 
the upper one for post-cards, and the lower for memo- 
randum forms. Each set of pockets is intended to 
last for a month, or longer, according to the amount 
of correspondence; and when full it is withdrawn 
from the strings, and stored up for future reference, 
and its place supplied by a new set When the 
alphabetical file is used the papers should be slipped 
into the file one behind the other in order of date. 

The Hypsometer. 

A useful little instrument, called the “hypsofheter,*' 
for measuring the vertical height of walls, timber,, trees, 
and spouting, and therefore 
valuable to surveyors, 
builders, and artisans, has 
just been introduced. It 
obviates the necessity of get- 
ting to the summit of the 
object to be measured and 
dropping a tape line to the 
bottom. As will be seen 
from the engraving, it is a 
trigonometrical instrument, 
but it is quite free from 
adjusting screws, degrees of 
arc, or the need of calcula- 
tion, and hence it can be 
used by all. The sus- 
pended ball below the hori- 
zontal circle is a weight for automatically keeping the 
base of the instrument horizontal. To find the 
height of any object, the hypsometer is simply held 
by the handle, and the eye is applied to the in- 
clined sight- vane shown, while the observer advances 
or recedes until the point whose height above the 
ground is wanted is seen to be intersected by the 
cross-hairs in both sight-vanes. The distance from 
his position to the base of the object, added to 
the height of his eye above the ground, as 
measured by a tape line, gives the altitude of the point. 

A Pedestal Sponge-Bath. 

The use of the sponge-bath is now so common that 
any improvement in it will be welcome to many. As 
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they are ordinarily made, the bather has to stand with 
his feet immersed in the cold water during the 
sponging operation ; and ' for some persons with 
defective circulation the dry pedestal or stand for the 
feet, arising from the middle of the bhsin, as shown in 
the figure, will recommend itself. The platform is 
about a foot in diameter, and covered with cork, which 
is comfortable for the feet, and in cold weather may 
be warmed by pouring on it a little hot water. 

An Electrical Soldering-Iron. 

The annexed figure illustrates a new soldering-iron, 
heated by the electiic current, and capable of melting 
all kinds of solder, from those used 
for jointing gold and silver, which 
have hitherto required the fervent 
heat of a blowpipe to melt them, 
to the more fusible alloys used in 
making tin utensils. The “iron*' 
IS formed of two strong metal 
stems, running through the handle, 
and connected at the point by a 
tip of platinum. A, or other re- 
fractory metal. The electric 
current is brought by means of 
wires to the binding-screws, D, at 
the end of the haft, and as these 
are in connection with the stems, 
it circulates through the metal 
tip, and heats it up to redness. 
The flow of the current is, how- 
ever, regulated by a spring button, 
C, in the side of the handle, which, 
on being pressed in by the hand, 
bridges over a gap in the left- 
hand stem within the handle, and 
thus completes the circuit. When 
the button is allowed to spring 
back, the circuit is interrupted, and the current no 
longer heats the soldering-tip. When electricity is 
“laid on” to work-shops and dwelling-houses like 
gas or water, this tool, which is the invention of an 
American, will probably be serviceable ; but at 
present it can only have a very restricted application. 

A Recording Barometer. 

A very neat and portable barometer for recording 
the pressure of the atmosphere has been devised by 



M. Richard, of Paris. As shown in the engraving, it 
consists of a wooden case fronted with glass, and con- 
taining within it a small expansive aneroid chamber, 
something like the bellows of a concertina. The top 
of this chamber is connected by a series of levers to a 
multiplying index, which carries a fine pencil or 
marker at iti extremity, A band of paper wrapped 
round a revolving cylinder is marked '^th the hdurs 
of the day, and cross-lines for the degrees of the 
barumeter scale. The aneroid chamber, being sensitive 
to the pressure of the atmosphere, contract^ or jexpands 
according as the latter is greater or less, tmd dlfjjpeby 
actuates the index, which moves up and down O^^S 
the cylinder of paper. The paper is turned by j^jipck- 
work, and the pencil consequently leaves A.|^ear 
trace upon its surface. The same device ^ ha^^l^so 
been applied by M. Richard to the thermMlil^ and 
the hygrometer. For amateurs in mq|(^rOi^|V the 
apparatus appears to be well adapted, and M i* 
small. 

A Time Qlobe. 

Jiivel’s “Time Cilobi’," which we illustrate here- 
with, is a great improvement on the ordinary still 
globe hitherto con- 
structed, and cannot 
fail to prove a boon to 
teachers, as well as an 
instructive acquisition 
to the library or the 
office. It is really a 
miniature earth, turn- 
ing once lound its axis 
in twenty-four hours, 
by means of clock-work 
concealed in the in- 
terior of the globe. 

The motion is indicated 
by a clock-face w'lth 
hands under the glass, 
and the works are 
wound up every four 
days by turning the 
feathered end of the 
arrow which serves 
for the terrestrial axis. 

The equator is sur- 
rounded by a zone, marked in hours and minuter, 
so that the time at any place on the earth*9 sihrface 
can be told at once by travelling along die 
meridian of the place until this equatorial* cti^lb is 
reached. One-half of the zone is darkened in difTerent 
shades, to show at a glance which parts of the world 
have night or daylight, sunrise or sunset. The map 
itself contains a great deal of useful geographic 
information, and altogether the ins^rumeut will & 
capital help to students. 

M 1 

Electrical Torsion. ^ 

The most recent discovery in electrical'^ science is the 
existence of what we may call electrical torsion, a (act 
which throws a new light on the passage of t^,cur> 
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r«nt throu|;h a wire, and on the essential hature of 
dectricity» about which absolutely nothing certain was 
hilherto known. Professor D. £, Hughes, the distin- 
guished inventor of the microphone, has proved that 
when a current is sent through an iron wire the 
molecules of the wire are actually twisted, and the 
twist for a positive current is opposite to that for a 
negative current. If we suppose the current from the 
zinc pole of the battery, B, sent through the iron wire 
w, in the direction of the arrow, the molecules will be 
twisted from right to left across the wire ; the observer 
being supposed to look in the direction of the current. 
Professor Hughes discovered this important result by 
means of a telephone, t, connected in the circuit of a 



hollow coil, C, surrounding the middle of the wire. 
ITie current entering the wire was regularly interrupted 
by a clockwork interrupter, i, and the corresponding 
current induced in the coil made itself heard m the 
telephone. But he had previously found th«it the wire 
could induce no current in the coil unless it was 
twisted, and thus it followed that the p.issage of the 
current twists the wire. Moreover, if a twist in the 
opposite direction was given to the wire by hand, the 
torsion of the current was neutralised, and the tele- 
phone was dumb. 

A practical outcome of his experiments is a new 
and simple telephone receiver, which consists simply 
of the taut iron wire, w, with the current passing 
through, it .When the battery is sufficiently powerful, 
the interrupted current causes the wire to resound 
with a distinct musical tone, of a pitch and timbre 
depending on the nature of the wire and the number 
of interruptions per second ; and if a good microphone 
is substituted for the interrupter, the wire gives out 
.articulate speech. 

The MekarskI Air-Locomotive. 

Air-engines are likely to replace horses for drawing 
tramway-cars. They are free from the noise, ash, and 
smoke of a steam-locomotive, and can be readily 
stopped hy the brakes. One of these, the M^arski 
motor, was successfully tried on the Wantage tram- 
way for three months last autumn, and has been 
working the Nantes lihes for two years. The locomo- 
tive^ which treighs 7 \ tons, is fitted with a strong steel 
res^eifvoir for the compress^ air, which is supplied to 
^^ore starting on its journey. The air is in the 
place condensed by stationary engines at the 
^mfnSni of the tramway. On starting the engine, the 


mr passes through a reservoir of hot water and steam 
to the regulator, and thence to the working cylinders. 
The hot water raises the temperature of the air, thus 
increasing its volume and economising the store, while 
it further prevent^ the formation of ice in the exhaust 
passages of the cylinders as the spent air escapes, 
and in escaping cools. The moisture by which the 
air becomes charged also assists in the lubrication of 
the engine. The working pressure of the air in the 
cylinder is about 90 lbs. on the square inch, but this 
can be reduced or increased at will by the regulator. 
The engine is either attached to the tram-car or kept 
separate. While upon this topic, we may also men- 
tion that Col. Beaumont’s air-engine, which is now 
working the Leeds tramways, was recently tried on 
the Metropolitan Underground Railway, and found to 
answer well. The question of cost is, however, here a 
drawback, which does not occur in the case of tram- 
ways, for these can be worked by air at a cheaper rate 
than by horse-power, 

A New Tram-Rail. 

In the ordinary tramway-rail, there is a guiding rut 
in which the flange of the car-wheel runs ; but this is 
often an inconvenience to other vehicles, especially 



light spring-carts, for when the wheels get into the 
rut, it is difficult to get them out again without a shock 
disturbing alike to persons and to parcels in the cart. 
Mr. Edge, of Birmingham, has therefore invented the 
kind of rail shown in Fig. i, which is free from the 
objection attaching to the rut-rail. Mr. Edge’s rail 
is pierced at short and equal intervals with round 
holes, into which work conical teeth set round the tire 
of the tram-wheel, and between these holes the rail 
is furrowed crosswise so as to roughen it and prevent , 
the wheel from slipping. Fig. 2 represents the form 




taken by a branch rail at the "points." This contri- 
vance has already been working with every success 
at the town of Brunswick in Germany for more than 
a year ; and it is, we believe, about to be introduced 
on the Birmingham to Aston tramway now beinup con- 
structed. 
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Mr. Grubb’s New T^lete^pk : 

The largest refracting telescope ever made has 
been lately manufactured in Dublin for the Austrian 
Government Lord Rosse’s gigantic reftectingtelescope 
is the laigest of. its clas8| and very large instruments 
are in existence at Newcastle, at Melbourne, and at 
Washington, but Mr. Grubb’s achievement has sur- 
passed all former efforts. The his^ry of this unpre- 
cedented tube would occupy more space than we 
can here afford, but we may sketch the circumstances 
under which it has been constructed. The Austrian 
Government appointed a commission to ascertain 
and report upon the work entrusted by that State 
to Mr. Grubb after a thorough investigation. The 
length of the tube is 33 feet 6 inches and the aper- 
ture is 27 inches in diameter. The great and almost 
insurmountable difficulty consisted in obtaining glass 
sufficiently pure for such an instrument. The discs 
were furnished by M. Fiet of Paris, but great delay 
and expense were caused, for it Was believed almost 
impossible to procure discs of such ii size free from 
defect Three years after the mounting was com- 
pleted, the discs remained to be supplied! But at last 
success crowned the work, and the great telescope is 
an accomplished fact The instrument is fitted with 
all modem iinprovements, and with all the latest ap- 
pliances that Mr. Grubb's ingenuity could suggest. 
The entire moving part weighs about seven tons, and 
yet the mechanism is so arranged that a child can turn 
the ponderous instrument. By a peculiar system of 
equipoise, Mr. Grubb has overcome the great diffi- 
culty of motion without reducing the diameter of the 
axes, which in this instrument are of perfect stability 
and of great solidity. In the reading of the circles 
also a very considerable improvement is observable, 
for by means of a handy reader-telescope — a dwarf 
beside the giant — all the circles can be read and the 
spectator need not move from his seat. Without 
going farther into the technicalities of the instrument, 
we may mention the results obtainable. It is assumed 
that refracting telescopes should bear a magnifying 
power of 100 for every inch in diameter they possess. 
Therefore this great telescope should render an object 
2,700 miles away as distinct as if it were only one 
mile distant. The moon was viewed through the 
glass, Sind its mountains, valleys, and volcanoes— the 
so-called railway cutting, and the wonderful lunal rills 
with the craters standing out in relief — were all dis- 
tinctly visible. We may now assume that the limit of 
telescopes has been reached, for the great difficulty of 
supplying discs even one inch more than those hitherto 
manufactured has scarcely now been overcome. Four 
anxious years were occupied in prepating suitable 
glasses, and the finished object-glass is worth ;£4,ooo. 
The massive settings of the frame will astonish many 
visitors. This frame is of cast iron and there are good- 
rooms at its base ; in one of the chambers is the 
dock-work movement to turn the instrument in the 
path of the heavenly bodies as they revolve. This, 
the greatest and latest achievement of its talented 
constni^or; is really a triumph of art and skilled 
mechanism. 


Anatomical Illumination. 

The ^polyscope” of M. Trohvd has been applied 
with marked success to anatomical demonstration by 
a Fiench professor. This little instrument is really a 
small electric light of the incandescent soit^ enclosed 
in a tiny glass bell or globes The light is furbished 
by a fine platinum wire, rendered white-hot by the 
passage of an electric current through its masSf and 
the current is conveyed to this electric wick byskmder 
copper wires insulated with gutta perdia. ^The 
physiologist above mentioned causes dil^rent kinds of 
fish and other semi-lucent animals to swallow ikt ball 
of the polyscope, and when the current is sent throiigh 
the wire, the brilliance of the light is sudi that every 
internal organ, vein, and muscle is illuminated^ from 
within, and can be studied by the student l^ikO his 
electric probe, which we recently referred to, the 
polyscope of M. Trouvd is destined to pfuve of value 
in surgery and medicine, especially now that a more 
brilliant light can be obtained from a thread of carbon 
instead of a wire of platinum. 

An Electrical Thermometer. 

It is sometimes convenient to get the readings of a 
thermometer indicated at a place some distance from 
the instrument, and electricity is obviously the best 
means of effecting this. The electrical thermometer 
under our notice consists of the ordinary mercurial 
tube with a series of platinum contact wires fused 
into the stem at equal intervals of 3^ Fahr., for 
any range of the scale it is required to obtain 
observations on. The bore of the tube above* the 
mercury column and a bulb formed on the top of 
the stem are partly filled with glycerine. A platinum 
wire, fused into the mercury bulb, is connected to one 
pole of a voltaic battery, the other pole of which is 
connected to the ‘'earth.” If now we suppose a wire 
in circuit with an electric bell and ‘‘eaith” to be 
rapidly drawn across the contact wires fused into the 
stem, the bell will ring if the circuit be completed by 
the mercury column. If, however, the column has 
not risen sufficiently high for this, the bell Will remain 
silent. This passage of the bell-wire over the series 
of platinum contacts is effected by means of a dial 
and a revolving arm. The contacts are connected to 
a row of studs round the rim of the dial, and the bell 
to the arm, which revolves by clockwork. As soon as 
an observation is required, the arm is started, and 
passing rapidly in succession over the studs, the bell 
indicates what stud the mercury column has failed to 
reach, and hence the temperature. 

Tricycles for Telegraph Messengers* 

Velocipedes are now being used in several parts' ot 
England for enabling postmen to convey lett^ with 
greater expedition, and the authorities of New South 
Wales are about to provide their tel^aph ni!ps8eiy|:ers 
with tricydes instead of ponies. It iS ^peeled that 
this reform will effect 1 considerable saythg to the 
colony for forage and saddlery per aimuiiL Tte idea 
is a good one, and might well be adopts hy our 
tdegraph service in rural and subttAah districts. , 
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A Mecfianical Qroom. 

The Rooming of a large stud of horses employed 
in hunting, or for omnibus and tramway hauling, inay 
be ^greatly facilitated by the use of the American 
horse.brusher shown in the engraving. As will be 
seen, it is simply an adaptation of the rotary brush 
which has been introduced into most of our hair- 
cutting rooms* The power is derived from a man, or 


with^a'^lil(li(lci'fbimed*of'a feeble solution of gelatine 
and fusible glass* They are then shaped by pressure 
in a warm mould ; and, after being dried, are covered 
on both faces wth a^glue composed of five parts of 
Russian gelatine and one part of turpentine. The 
prepared shavings are then applied over the card- 
board, and the whole pressed firm. The shaving acts 
as a veneer, and Jbesides adding *to the beauty of 
the platter, it increases its cleanliness* 



perhaps a small gas-engine, and is communicated to 
the bVo^hnishes by means ot endless belts working on a 
Sha^^ Mid jointed levers gearing into each other at the 
eodjin it is desired to stop the motion, the belts 

ate ^plaoed from the pulleys of the shaft. The weights 
the transmitting levers are balanced by counter- 
poises hung over pulleys fixed to the roof, in order not 
to fatigue the grooms, who can give their entire care 
to the proper application of the brushes. The brush 
turns with hit average speed of from 500 to 600 turns per 
mimitOimid so searching and vigorous is its action that 
a peUbet cloud of dust is raised from the horse’s skin. 

Dishes from Shavings. 

Plates 1^(1 d^dvers are ynade from wood shavings 
hy the frfi^twlng process, invented by Herr Heilmann. 
Flat sbvlogg^Are steeped in a weak solution of 
*^*?*^®**^ twetttytfour hours, and then dried and 
of tie size of the dish to be produced 
out of cardboard or stout paper, and moistened 


A Reporting Machine. 

A machine for reporting the debates in shorthand 
has just been introduced into the Italian Senate, where 
It is manipulated by young ladies. It is a small 
instrument, about one and a half feet long by one 
foot wide, and it is played with keys like a piano. 
The number of elementary signs is only six, but by 
combinations of these a total of seventy-four phonetic 
letters is obtained. The signs are neatly printed on a 
tape of paper running under the types, and a speed 
of 200 words per minute, which is rather more than 
the most rapid speaker can utter, is attainable. The 
characters can be read after a few months’ practice, 
but it requires about a year to train the operatc^^.^ 
to report well. Persons of a quick hearing are best * 
adapted for the work, and blind people are therefore 
eligible. The ^‘stetiograph ^ will record any language 
in the world, and it doi^ not even require that the 
operator should understand what the spea&er says, 
provided he does not articulate too fast. 
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TtiE PROBATION OF DORofHY TR^^ERa 

By the Author of **Zh a Minor 3C«y.** 


CHAPTER THE tWENTY-FIFTH. 

'•to be, or not to be?" 

A D Y Travers 
sat by her 
boudoir fire, 
warming her 
feet and read- 
ing the news- 
paper — a 
well - merited 
rest, after 
writing ten 
letters, in most 
of which she 
had had to 
weigh her 
words and 
skilfully turn 
her sentences. 
Her head was 
full of one idea 
just at present. Rose was to marry Lord Marsland, 
and in order to bring this about, the two must meet 
again. Ferdie’s untimely death had nipped the bud- 
ding attachment m its earliest stages ; but Fcrdie 
had been dead three whole weeks now, and it was 
time to think of the living. Six out of those ten 
letters had been sent out as little messengers, in order 
to bring about this desired result, and Lady Travers 
complacently conned her plans between the lines of 
her paper, and in her mind’s eye beheld Rose mis- 
tress of Wayvem Abbey, mistress of the house 
in Belgrave Square, and, above all, mistress *of her 
husbandt 

“For he must be managed,” added her ladyship, 
aloud, “ and Rose has much of my strength of will.” 

The Marsland family traced its descent back to the 
field of Hastings, Wayvern Abbey was a show-place 
renowned for its historical associations, the Marsland 
diamonds were superb ; what more brilliant lot could 
^he choose for her beautiful daughter? Yet Lady 
Travers, whose chameleon-like character was adaptable 
to any and every society, and who was dubbed by 
sdhie people a flirt and by others a prude, had either 
forgotten, or did not choose to remember, that though 
Lord Marsland was of ancient lineage, he, and his 
father before him, had been unworthy of their an- 
cestors ; that, beautiful as was Wayvern, it was said 
to be deeply mortgaged ; that, splendid as were the 
diamonds, ^ey had been worn by more than one un- 
happy wife. 

“ Rose will make everything straight ; she is so 
sensible,” was her final comment ; and, far too prac- 
tical a woman to waste her valuable morning time, in 
idle dreaming, she rang the bell, to ask the servant if 


Miss Travers’ dog had been found yet. At the ilaxne 
moment Rose came rushing into the room, breathless 
with excitement. 

‘‘Ah! I am here first,” she cried. **Have you 
heard the news, mother?” 

“ No, my dear. Please be calm ; you know how 
much I dislike your bouncing into the room in that 
manner,” responded Lady Travers, who had an In- 
stinctive horror of anything like excitement. Shl^heN 
self was always quiet, and it was a favourite maxim of 
hers that “ there is no dignity wiUiouc perfect repose.” 

“ How can 1 be calm, mamma, when a whole tragedy 
has just been enacted in the village, and I the first 
to tell it to you ? ” 

“ Well, what is it ? Not Bruin, I trust ? *’ 

Nothing moie nor less than Bruin. Don’t be 
frightened, mother — he is dead.” 

“ Thank goodness.” 

“Now for my story — oh ! here is the heroine her- 
self,” as Dolly entered the room, with her father, “ but 
where is the hero ? ” 

“ Ring the bell, Rose,” said Lady Travers, cutting 
short her narrative, and forcing Dolly into an arm- 
chair, “ this child is going to faint.” 

“No, no, I am not,” smiled Dolly, “I am only a 
little shaky.” 

“ Of course you will faint, Dolly ; it is quite the right 
thing for a rescued heroine to do,” put in the irre- 
pressible Rose, “ only you ought to have done it on 
the spot, in order to be brought round by the hero, as 
they always do in books.” 

“ Rose,” said her mother, in a tone of stern rebuke, 
“never let me hear you talk in that vulgar, school- 
girlish strain again. 1 am ashamed of you.” 

Rose coloured, and her eyes flashed, as she com- 
menced whispering to Dolly, whilst Lady Travers 
turned to her husband and asked for “ a calm, reason* 
able explanation.” 

His daughter chafed with impatience while Sir 
Augustus slowly and minutely went over the circum- 
stances of the morning, clothing them in heavy, , 
cumbrous language, which made Dolly smile, and . 
caused Lady Travers to say more than once, “ Yes, I 
quite understand ; go on.” He came to an end at last, 
and now it was Dolly’s turn to receive a rebuke. Her 
stepmother admonished her severely on going Out so 
early in the morning, on her foolhardiness, as she called 
it, in snatching little Joe from Bruin’s very j^ws, and 
finally on the fact that Mr. Ingram must be very much 
astonished at finding her wandering about alone* 

If Dolly had not felt so utterly and entirely wretched, 
the lecture would have cause^ her much inward mirth, 
but, as it was, she did not in the least take it in. But 
one thought filled her mind*-how she was to avoid 
seeing Geoffrey Ingram again before either he or she 
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Went away; On one point, however, she was fully 
resolved: should she see him s^ain, she would at once, 
cost what it might, tell him of her engagement to 
Harry Leonard ; and then — ah ! then ? 

Lady Travers, also^ was quite determined that DoUy 
should meet Geoffrey no more. ' 

“ Luncheon will be ready directly,” she concluded, 
" and as you are evidently not fit to come down-stairs, 
1 shall send it to you in the school-room.” 

“Thank you,” said her step-daughter, how grate- 
fully Lady Travers could not guess. She had already 
turned her back on the culprit, and was busying her- 
self with some work, so Dolly slowly rose and walked 
up-stairs to her bed-room, accompanied by her sister, 
to whom she had to relate the whole affair over again, 
as ^on as they were by themselves. Rose could not 
imagine the acute pain she was giving Dolly in forcing 
her to mention Mr. Ingram’s name, nor the relief it was 
to her when the gong sounded and she was left alone. 

Yes, alone to think. For the old struggle was 
raging fiercely, and she must fight it out, looking it 
bravely in the face, single-handed, and in solitude. 

She knew what was right, what was true, what she 
had promised, but there were tempting voices that 
would whisper to her specious words that forced them- 
selves to be heard, that it was wrong, more than wrong, 
sinful to marry one man when she loved another 
better ; that her father would not allow her marriage 
with Harry ; that if they were to come together it would 
be in defiance of his wishes, and was not that, too, sin ? 
On the other hand, there would rise up a vision of Harry 
as she had known him all her life ; of their childhood 
spent together ; of'his warm, undeviating love for her, 
ripened, under the cedar-tree, into a passionate de- 
votion ; finally, of what he would become without her. 
She could see him— for her mental penetration seemed 
singularly clear — sinking lower and lower in the social 
scale, seeking the society of his inferiors, casting away 
in disgust all the advantages of the excellent education 
he had enjoyed, his faith in woman, perhaps — and the 
thought made her shudder — his faith in God shattered, 
his affections mortally wounded. And then her whole 
heart, beating for him with a warm, sisterly affection, 
would go out to him, and she would once more be with 
him at Holme Regis, sitting beside the stream, and see 
his honest boyish face looking at her in worshipping 
adoration. Poor child ! it was a hard battle ; for she 
was very young, aftd she had no one to whom she 
could turn in her trouble. This was far too delicate a 
matter to be spoken of to any mortal ear ; alone she 
had hitherto borne it, alone she must face the crisis, 
now it was come. 

So she sat on and on in her room, heeding neither 
cold nor hunger, with a white face of stony misery, in 
one hand Harry’s letters, in the other Geoffrey’s books, 
going over and over again the same ground, the same 
arguments, till, with the reading for the fourth time of 
Harry’s letter on her knees, the victory was finally 
won. At the same moment Gretchen knocked at the 
door, and told her that her luncheon was perfectly cold ; 
then, for the first time, she remembered it was to be in 
the school-room. 


She had not entered that room since Ferdie’s death ; 
it was too intimately connected with him and with 
Geoffrey/ and hitherto she had shrunk from it. She 
was half-inclined to avoid it now, ahd have her 
luncheon brought to her, but on GretCheq remarking 
imploringly that sh£ had made up a ntce fire in the 
school-room, and that it was much too^cold for “ das 
Fraulein ” in her room, she forced herself, to enter it 
once more. 

How strange it looked without Ferdie, and yet how 
familiar ! There was his little couch, his reading- 
table that Geoffrey had made him, on the lower shelf 
of which was piled his library, an odd medley of 
German tales and poetry, historical romances, books 
of travel, and a very much torn and dilapidated 
volume of Shakespeare, which he had conned by the 
hour together, remarking to Dolly that “he was 
awfully fond of Shakespeare, he knew such a lot.* 
There was the scrap-book she had made for him, the 
pictures she had framed and hung, everything just as 
it had been, only no Ferdie, no Geoffrey. She had 
cried so much during these three weeks, that she 
seemed to have no tears left, as she gazed on 4II these 
tokens of her darling boy, with dry burning eyes. 
She ate a few mouthfuls, a mere pretence of luncheon, 
and warmed her cold feet, thinking, thinking round 
and round in a ring, as though her mind had got en- 
tangled in some dense forest, and could not force its 
way out. Clasped tightly in her hand, as it had been 
I some talisman, she held Harry’s last letter, dated from 
! Florence, breathing in every line his inextinguishable 
love for her, his longing for England, and as she read 
and re-read it, she haled herself more every minute. 
That letter she would answer now ; put a seal to her 
resolution by writing it in black and white to Harry. 

She drew towards her the portfolio and inkstand, 
and tried to begin. What a wretch, what a hypocrite 
she felt, as she inscribed the first words, “ My darling 
Harry.” True, she loved him warmly aftd sincerely, 
loved him as she loved her brother Jack, only her 
affection dated from a far earlier period. There was 
no exaggeration, no dishonesty in the words, yet they 
seemed to her stamped with untruth. Three sheets 
of paper she spoilt with the tears that were falling now, 
and then she gave up the task as beyond her powers, 
and returned to gaze into . the hot coals, and read 
Harry’s letter yet once more. 

“He will never know how wicked I have been,” she 
said to herself, “ he must never guess. I will be the 
best of wives to him, like all that he likes, care for all 
that he cares for, and then perhaps, some day, I shall 
—forget.” In her mind’s eye, she saw herself visit- 
ing the stables with Harry, sitting by Tiim whilst he 
fished, or doing the same herself, walking with him to 
the keeper’s lodge, spending an hour or sio among the 
shooting-dogs, accompanying him to the farm whilst 
he organised a rat-hunt, attending that delectable 
sport, riding with him, hunting with him, reading to 
him of an evening ugitil he went to sleep, becoming 
learned in shorthorns, sheep, and pigs. It was a pic- 
ture which formerly had looked brii»ht and sunny 
enough. To live at Holme Regis, to be Harry’s wife, 
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with horses, ponies, and dogs at command ; with out- 
door life and out-door eaercise in summer; with riding, 
walking, and a splendid library in winter; with Mr. 
and Mrs. Bruce and all the dear people she had known 
from her babyhood close at hand, at seventeen had 
seemed to her little short of an earthly paradise. But 
Wrangham had opened her eyes — ^perhaps too wide — 
and these two years had taught her that a man may be 
a sportsman, and yet possess a keen cultivated intel- 
lect ; that he may have polished manners, and yet be 
no petit maitrej that he may be true and honest, and 
yet not necessarily bluff and brusque!; in short, that 
there was a very wide difference between Geoffrey 
Ingram and Harry Leonard. 

Her meditations were interrupted by a knock at the 
door, which caused her heart to beat loudly with appre- 
hension, and tied her tongue. But when the knock 
was repeated she recognised it as Gretchen’s, and 
crying, “Come in,” rose to busy herself with some trifle 
at the other end of the room, in order to hide her tell- 
tale face from the eyes of the maid. But there was 
no necessity for this little manoeuvre, for Gretchen 
simply thrust her head into the room, murmured 
something unintelligible, and withdrew once more. 
Thinking she had only looked in to see how the Arc 
was burning, Dolly turned round again to recom- 
mence her letter to Harry— this time, she hoped, with 
a braver heart — then started to find that she was not 
alone. Opposite to her, grave and quiet, with an 
expression on his face that she had never seen there 
before, stood the man who had been in her thoughts 
incessantly for the last three hours, the one man she 
wished to avoid — Mr. Ingram ! 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SIXTIl. 

ENLIGHTENED. 

When Geoffrey had left Joan at her hall door, he had 
found on looking at his watch that the morning, and 
with it a valuable opportunity, was so far gone that it 
was long past the Wrangham luncheon hour. 

As he walked swiftly along towards the Manor, he 
could not help puzzling over Joan’s peculiar manner 
to him this morning. That she had seen him and 
Dolly together was very plain, but that that should 
cause the strange expression on her face, and point 
her words, and influence her voice, was more than he 
could comprehend. Why should not Dolly and he 
be engaged if they had a mind so to be ? Joan her- 
self, so said Lady Travers, was sure to marry Lord 
Rushbury sooner or later, why should not Dolly do 
likewise? He liked Joan, her character interested 
him, and he had early found out all the good that 
underlay her brusque exterior. Two years ago, he 
rememl^red with an amused smile, he had been 
slightly in danger of more than liking her, when Dolly 
had ris^n on his horizon. Yes, certainly Joan had 
been very strange, unlike even her variable self ; he 
supposed it was Bruin’s death,* and the foregoing 

tragedy. Or could it be No, that was absurd. 

They had always beeh such excellent friends, and 
nothing more— she such a sensible, practical woman— 
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.a little vehement, a little pronone^i^^hyxy^y^ all, 
unromantic; a woman who would go up to with 
avoluipe of Stuart Mill under her . am, and who^ 
when in Germany, had greedily devoured the hardest, 
driest, and stiffest of the philosophical works, of that 
most philosophising nation, who hated , music, and 
liked to dress herself as much like a man as 
compatible with her real lady-like feeling — ^no, it could 
not he. ; ' V 

And yet, unbelieving as he tried to be, the convic- 
tion grew on him, after that* one flash of illumipation^ 
that Joan liked him considerably better than he liked 
her. That she had once refused Lord Rushbuiyhe. 
knew — could it have been for his sake ? 

Geoffrey Ingram had his faults, but he was, neither 
vain nor petty-minded ; he took no pleasure iU work- 
ing havoc in women’s hearts, in order to gain the 
cheap distinction of being oonsideted fascinating,, and 
he was annoyed, very much annoyed at his own un- 
expected solution of this qiir^stion, more particularly 
as many little things would lise to his memory, all 
tending to confirm him in his ^suspicions. These re- 
flections brought him to the Manor door, and, with 
his entrance into the house, vanished all thoughts of 
Joan, Dolly his only care. How was she? he won- 
dered. How she had trembled as he held her hand, 
and how white and thin she was ! And with what a 
world of exquisite pathetic love she had looked at him 
from out of her sweet brown eyes ! He had not much 
time for these lover-like meditations, for a buzz of voices, 
was proceeding from the dining-room, and there he 
found the party assembled— all but the one he came 
to see. 

“ Welcome, Geoffrey, the wild beast slayer,” cried 
Rose, to whom the whole affair was a pleasant change 
in the dreary monotony of the last three weeks, 

Geoffrey smiled. “ Where is Dolly, Miss Travers ? 
he asked, in quick alarm. 

Dolly in a marked manner, answered Lady 
Travers, “ is up-stairs ; she is quite upset by the events 
of this morning, brought on entirely by her own folly, 
and has to keep her room for the rest of the day. I 
am sure, my dear Geoffrey, Sir Augustus and I canr 
never, never thank you sufficiently for your prompti- 
tude and presence of mind in saving her from that 
fearful animal.” 

Lady Travers had on her what Ferdie used to call 
her “Court manner,” and was resignedly impressive, as 
with an under-current of pious thanksgiving. 

“But she is not really ill, I hope?” asked Geoffrey, 
who was no diplomatist, or who had, at any rate, for- 
gotten his tactics in his anxiety. 

“Not seriously— no,” responded Lady Travers, 

“ but nervous and shaken, requiring care. 1 shall not 
permit her to leave her room for the next three days. 
Poor child ! she is not of the stuff of which heroines 
are made,” Geoffrey’s eyes brightened ominously. 

“Don’t you think so, Lady Travers ?” he answered. 

“ It struck me this morning that her rescue of little 
Joe was rather an heroic act, in the teeth of a mad 
dog.” 

“ Have some pie, Geoffrey ?” interposed Rose, with 
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a broad smile on her face ; and the rest of luncheon said to him, as she rose from the table, " and give me 
was spent in edifying head-shakings from Sir Augus- your opinion on it,** and so saying, she carried him off 
t us and Lady Travers over Joan, after all .by far the to her sanctum,ftpreventing his getting a wofd with 
most culpable miscreant, quite eclipsing Dolly in the Rose, or his special ally, Lou. She did it so charm- 
enormity of her misdeeds. ingiy and naturally that no one could have suspected 



“ THE PIECE OF CHINA WAS PRODUCED FROM A CABINET ” {p, 453), 


This soothing occupation quite restored the hus- her of a motive ; and, inwardly wishing the Worcester 
band and wife to their usual serenity, rudely shaken china at the bottom of the sea, Geoffrey followed 
by what they most dreaded in the world, the having her. 

drawn a certain amount of notoriety upon themselves, The bright spring-like sunshine came pouring into 
or rather, on their belongings ; and by the end of the the little room, touching up with its gilding rays all 
meal Lady Travers was relating to Geoffrey her dis- the innumerable beauties and luxuries of the dainty 
covery of a beautiful bit of old Worcester china in the little apartment. It., seemed like a good omen to 
cottage of a new-comer into the village, which she had Geoffrey. It was weeks since the sun had shown it- 
•purchased for a mere song. self, and that it should have come out to-day surely 

You must come into my boudoir, and see it,” she meant success, 
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The piece of china was produced from a cabinet, 
looked ^ver, examined and discussed ; and, as Lady 
Travers replaced it on its ledge, she turned to Mr. 
Ingram with her most fascinating smile. 

“ Do you know, Geoffrey,*' she said, I am almost 
as bad as poor little Dolly ; I cannot get over this 
morning's events. It is too horrible to think of what 
might have happened, and if we are grateful to you, 
what will poor Harry be ?” 

‘‘ Harry 1 who is Harry ? " 

“What have I said? My dear Geoffrey, it was a 
slip of the tongue, you must take no notice of it.” 

“ But surely, Lady Travers, you will allow me to 
know who the person is who is going to be grateful 
to me ? ” The voice was resolute, but Lady Travers 
saw that he had turned suddenly pale. 

“ Well, as I have accidentally let out so much, I 
suppose I must reveal the whole secret to you. But 
it is a secret, I assure you, and before I tell it to you, 
I must have your promise that you will not breathe it 
to a creature.” 

“ There is my hand upon it.” 

They were both standing before the fire, Gcoffiey 
tall and resolute, his eyes fixed on Lady Travers* face, 
as though to compel from her the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, whilst hers, sinking 
below his gaze, were bent upon her chatelaine, with 
which she was toying. 

“ Well, then, Harry is a young man to whom our 
dear Dorothy is foolishly engaged to be married.” 
Geoffrey started, but she pretended not to see it, and 
went on in the same voice. 

“ Neither her father nor I approve of the engage- 
ment, but l5orothy is, I grieve to say it, wilful and 
obstinate to a degree that you would never imagine. 
The boy — for he is nothing but a boy — is fast and 
wild, and in every way undesirable ; but when two 
young and silly people are in love, what can you do 
with them ? By keeping the affair a secret from every 
one — her brothers and sisters know nothing of it — 
my husband and I hoped to wean her from this foolish 
attachment ; but she has been in communication with 
him again lately, I am sorry to say, and obstinately 
adheres to her resolution to marry him eventually ; ” 
and at length Lady Travers looked up, and returned 
(jcoffrey's gaze. 

She had not been a single moment too soon, she 
thought, as he stood there, as though turned to stone, 
“absolutely petrified,” she afterwards told Sir Augus- 
tus, till, becoming aware that she was looking at him, 
he forced himself to *smile, or rather to contort his 
features. 

** Has it been going on long ? ” he asked, with a 
vivid remembrance of the baron’s story of the meeting 
in the pine-wood, which he or some one had witnessed, 
yet at the same time insensibly connecting the name 
Harry with Harry Cartwright. 

“ Oh 1 yes, some time. But I fear Dorothy wa.s not 
at all properly brought up by thdke well-meaning, but 
foolish people, the Bruces, and she has no idea of the 
duty she owes her father and me. We hope and 
trust that her eyes may be opened in time, and that 


she may see how wrong her conduct is ; . at present 
we can only be patient. You will keep our secret, 
Geoffrey? we are most anxious it should not be known, 
in case dear Dorothy should come to her senses, and 
then the world need never learn what an undutiful 
daughter she has been to us.” Lady Travers sank 
down into tho depths of an easy chair, looking at 
Geoffrey with an air of injured motherhood most 
touching to see ; but his eyes were fixed on the coals, 
and he said nothing. 

For a minute they remained thus in perfect silence, 
and then Mr. Ingram roused himself, as from a 
dream. 

“ I will keep your secret faithfully, Lady Travers,*' 
he said, “and I hope— the affair willvcoine right 
Good-bye. It is really good-bye ; I go to London to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow! I thought you were not off till 
Monday?” 

“No, to-morrow I go.” 

At the moment Lady Travers felt very sorry for 
him, as she bade him warmly adieu, wishing him 
much success and happiness in Rome. In years long 
past now, he had been her “ handsome boy,” who had 
worshipped at her shrine, with all a boy's ardent fer- 
vour. They had learnt to know each other since 
then, but she had an instinedve feeling that if ever 
she were in want of a friend Geoffrey Ingram would 
be staunch and true, and if she were in double, she 
would turn to him sooner than to any one else. So it 
was with real sincerity she wished him all prosperity, 
and telling him that Sir Augustus and the girls were 
in the library, saw him depart from the room, a sadder 
and a wiser man than when he entered it. 

“ Poor Geoffrey ! ” she murmured, “ he is indeed far 
gone. I dare say he thinks I could not possibly have 
found it out from his manner. 1 had better see him 
safe into the library, or he will be meeting that tire- 
some girl,” and Lady Travers looked over the staircase 
and saw Geoffrey, to her satisfaction, turning the 
handle of the library door. Contented, she returned 
to her boudoir, and sat herself down to think. 

The danger from Geoffrey was averted ; how to 
prevent the mar»-’age with Harry was the next con- 
sideration. However, it was early days for that yet, 
there were many and more important matters to be 
turned over in that restless scheming mind, which, for 
all its external repose of manner, was like a cease- 
less machine, for ever arranging, sorting, sifting, and 
managing. The quiet, comparatively uneventful life 
at Wrangham was as the calm of the convent to her, 
after years of tiny political and social intrigues at 
small foreign courts and towns, which had been as the 
breath of her existence, and which she sorely missed ; 
but at present she had sufficient food for thought, in 
that she had two affairs on hand at once— >to secure 
Rose’s marriage with Lord Marsland, and to prevent 
Dolly committing matrimony at all. 

Meanwhile, Geoffrey reached the library, walking 
down-stairs like one in a dream, or rather as though 
he had been stunned. Dolly engaged to be married !• 
that was all he kept on repeating to himself, over and 
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over again; as though striving to impress it on his 
mind. Could it be true ? That was the next question. 
Lady Travers’ word was not always to be taken in full 
trust and reliance ; she had a habit, he knew, of repre- 
senting facts as she wished them to be, and not as 
they were, yet in this instance everything pointed to 
her having spoken the truth. 

He had no doubt in his own mind that the “ Harry ” 
in question was Harry Cartwright, the scapegrace of 
the Cartwright family, who, under the safe footing of 
cousinship, had found his way to Dolly’s heart. What 
might not have passed between those two during these 
last two years, whilst he had been in Berlin ? At any 
rate the boy had been as her shadow at Christmas 
time, when, a%, he knew, he had, much to Sir Augustus’ 
annoyance, arrived at Wrangham, with his mother and 
brother, uninvited. 

All this pointed but to one conclusion; yet how 
could he make Harry Cartwright tally with the young 
man in the pine-woods, whom Dolly had met only a 
month after her first return home.^ Stay! he had 
found the clue. 

Who was it ? Why, Harry himself, of course, descant- 
ing one evening, boy fashion, to him of Dolly’s beauty. 
Had he not mentioned that he had met her first, when ' 
she was living with the Bruces, at a picnic given in the 
Holme Regis woods ? That explained it all, and his 
heart sank to think tftat Dolly — his ideal — should 
have delibefately chosen for her future husband a boy 
such as Harry Cartwright. 

Not that he condemned the laughter-loving, high- 
spirited youth, with his endless practical jokes, his 
reckless expenditure of money, as hopelessly wdeked 
and irreclaimable, as did Sir Augustus. On the con- 
trary, from the calm heights of his own advancing 
middle age, he recognised that there was much that 
was lovable and improvable in this black sheep, who 
yet was no fit husband for such a girl as Dolly. 

And now that he might not have her, that he knew 
her to be some one else’s property, he first felt how sure 
he had been of her, and how intensely he loved her. 
But he must bear himself like a man ; no one must 
guess what a wound had been inflicted on him, and, 
as a first step, he must bid adieu to Sir Augustus 
and the two girls as though nothing had happened. 

They all expressed sorrow at his departure, heartily 
wishing him joy and success in his new sphere of 
work, and as they returned to their books and their 
letters, Rose alone remarked, “ How strange Geoffrey 
looked, Lou— did you not notice it? — as though he 
had been suffering from nightmare.” 

It was precisely Geoffrey’s feeling. It seemed to 
him as though Lady Travers’ words were a nightmare, 
and that he should only awake in the presence of 
Dolly herself. 

He left the library with the full determination to sec 
her either to-day or to-morrow, but see her he would. 

Fortune befriended him; for, as he traversed the 
hall, Gretchen was descending the stairs, bearing a 
tray in her hand. 

, Gretchen had long ago made up her mind about 
Geoffrey and Dolly, her beau-ideals of male and female 


worth, so her countenance expanded into a broad smile 
as she saw Mr. Ingram awaiting her at the foot of the 
staircase. * 

“ Can you tell me, Gretchen, where Miss Travers is? 
1 should like to say good-bye to her.” . 

“ Oh, dear 1 Do you go away, sir ? ” • 

Yes, to-morrow.” , 

“ To-morrow, already ? ” 

"Yes,” impatiently. "Do you know where she 
is?” 

" Das Friiulein ? ” To Gretchen Dolly was, par 
excellence^ "das Fraulein.” 

"Yes, Miss Dorothy.” 

" Oh 1 of course I can tell you where she is ; I have 
just taken away her lunch. She seems quite quiet and 
sad, from the wild dog.” And Gretchen stopped to ex- 
press her admiration for Geoffrey’s heroic conduct, by 
opening her mouth and staring at him/ 

" But where is she ? Tell me quickly, Gretchen ; I 
have no time to lose.” 

"In the school-room.” 

"In the school-room ?” 

"Yes.” 

Geoffrey’s heart beat high with hope. In this case 
Lady Travers liad not been perfectly truthful; why 
should she be so in the other ? 

"Just run up, and tell her I am come to say good- 
bye to her. Never mind the tray ;” and, thus adjured, 
Gretchen walked up-stairs, with (jcoffrey close behind 
her, in mortal fright of meeting Lady Travers. But 
no obstacle intervened between him and his goal. In 
safety he reached the shabby landing which marked 
the children’s quarter, as it was called, and saw be- 
fore him only one door between himself and Dolly. 
Gretchen knocked, and thrusting in her head, mur- 
mured something inaudible. The next moment she 
had turned to Geoffrey. 

" She is in there, sir ; go in ! ” and Geoffrey found 
himself alone in the presence he best loved. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

' • GOOD-BYE.” 

For the space of a minute they stood there, looking 
at each other without speaking, all Dolly’s pulses 
beating with the e.\quisite happiness of seeing him 
once more, with the exquisite pain of seeing him for 
the last time. 

At last — for to them it seemed a long time — Geoffrey 
found his voice, and at the sound of it Dolly gave a 
little nervous hysterical laugh of* relief, for all he said 
was — 

" I am come to say good-bye. Miss Travers.” 

No longer "Dolly,” or “my darling;” once more 
" Miss Travers.” And yet, such is the extraordinary 
perversity of human nature, and above all of woman 
nature, that, in spite of the relief deep down *in her 
heart, there was a feeling of disappointment, of which 
she was perfectly unconscious — a feeling as of having 
experienced a nioral cold douche. 

" Good-bye ? ” she asked, and not another word 
could she bring out. As she stood against the table, 
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leaning on it with one hand, in her clinging black 
dress, with that sweet pathetic look in her eyes and 
round* her mouth, that always made him think of 
Guido’s Beatrice Cenci, heightened now by her recent 
tears, she looked so slim, so shadowy, that he forgot 
all but her. 

“ Why do you stand ? ” he asked. “ You are fit to do 
nothing but lie down this afternoon ; ” and, with an air 
of authority, he pushed the solitary arm-chair in the 
room towards her. 

“ I am quite well,” she answered, with a spasmodic 
smile, and continued to stand. Somehow she felt 
braver when standing ; but when she saw he looked 
pained, she dropped at once into the chair. She 
should never see him again— surely it behoved her to 
show him every courtesy. 

He sat down tpo, close to her, and again there was 
silence, broken only by the flickering of the fire. The 
sight of Ferdie’s couch and table recalled something 
to Geoffrey’s mind. 

** Yes,” he said in answer to her last question, “ I 
am going away to-morrow to London ; to Rome the 
following week ; so 1 want to ask you a favour. You 
know that portrait you took of Ferdie ?” 

«Yes.” i 

I wonder if you would make me a copy of it, as a 
memento of the many— happy hours — we three have 
spent together.” 

It required all Dolly’s self-command to preserve 
her calmness at this request, bringing as it did the 
memory of such happiness as she felt at that moment 
she should .never know again. She clasped her two 
hands tightly together, as she answered — 

“ Willingly ; I should like to do it so much.” 

“Thank you — 1 do not know at present where I 
may be located in Rome, so restantc will be the 
safest address.” 

“I will send it there, when I have finished it. 
Would you like it the same size 1 ” 

“ Precisely similar, if you do not mind.” 

“Oh! no.” 

Another short pause, and yet there was no time to 
lose, Geoffrey felt, for any moment Lady Travers 
might discover him. Every minute that passed he 
grudged, as he took his last look at the face that, for 
six weeks past, had left hi& imagination neither night 
nor day. And yet he must arrive at the truth by some 
means or other — know whether Dolly was to be his, or 
was already another’s. She it was who broke the 
silence. 

“Tell me about poor Joan ; how was she when you 
left her ? ” 

“Wonderfully calm and composed. I could see 
(that she was making a great effort, and she succeeded. 
What a nice woman she is 1” meditatively. 

“ Very, very nice, and so clever. Poor Joan ! ” 

They were getting further than ever from the point. 

“ Miss Travers,” said Geoffrey, suddenly facing her 
.and fixing his eyes upon her, with such a strange 
•eager look in them that she shrank from his gaze, 
“ Miss Travers, I have hoard something to-day which 
has astonished me much, something which 1 can 


hardly credit, unless I hear it confutned by you. I 
have been told that you are, and have^ been for some 
Ume, engaged to be married., Can it b6 trae?” In 
ids eagerness he had taken her hand^ holding it in a 
vice-like grasps which tightened' as. his words pro- 
ceeded. The moment had come then. 

“ It is quite true. I am engaged to be married,'’ 4 nd 
with a supreme effort, Dolly met Geoffre/s, gaze 
steadily and unwaveringly. His clasp relaxed, and his 
hand fell to his side. 

“ True ! ” he reiterated, “ true ! ” and his voice wrung 
her heart, for there was a kind of moan in it. ' 

“ It is not my fault that my eqgagement has not 
long ago been openly proclaimed,” she added. “ Papa 
does not approve of it, and it is against his wish that 
we arc engaged ; but I am of age next September 
twelve-month, and then — 1 hopc--*we---^hall — ho mar- 
ried.” 

“ You will be married ? ” ‘ 

“Yes ; we hope so. Oh! don’t be shocked. I do 
not wish to be undutifu! or disobedient, but Harry and 
1 have been engaged two years. I have known him a 
long time, and — and — ^hc is all alone.” 

But Geoffrey hardly heeded the latter part of her 
sentence. ' 

“ I am not shocked, my child,” he said, so sadly that 
it went through Dolly’s heart. “ 1 know well what 
you have to contend against ; but the question is, is he 
worthy of you ? ” 

“I do not know what they may have told you 
against him, but whatever it may be, 1 am as certain 
it is not true as that 1 am sitting here now. Papa, I 
am sure, has been misinformed, but I know Harry,” 

(Geoffrey felt his heart die within him. How slie 
loved this “ Harry,” and what an affection worth 
having was hers, that would credit no evil of the be- 
loved one! For himself, he believed every word against 
him. 

“ Who does know any one ?” he asked bitterly; then, 
struck by the utter sadness of her face, “ only, Dolly,” 
he continued, “ don’t — don’t make a mistake. You arc 
young — you know but little of the world ; but, even in 
your small experience, you must have found out what 
a lottery marriage is. Look round you, and take 
warning from the many ill-assorted couples that meet 
one every day— when good and refined women are 
mated to their inferiors. Oh, child ! 1 could not bear 
to think of such a destiny as that for you” 

“ He is not my inferior ; he is as good, as true, as 

generous ” “ as you are,” she was almost about to 

say — “ as any man can be,” in a low broken voice. 
That last adjuration, “ Oh, child ! ” had very, nearly 
upset her courage. 

, “ Then, good-bye.” He rose, as he spoke the words, 
and she did the same. He took her hand in his, hold- 
ing it long and fondly. , , 

“Good-bye, Dolly. I wish you — and himT-^every 
possible happiness — every joy — ^that^ you deserve— 
that he may indeed be worthy of youv-which' seems 
to me impossible.” 

He could not let her go ; his clasp only tightened 
on her hand, whilst she, quite passive, with deadly 
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white face, and parted lips, fixed her sad eyes on him, 
trying, though unsuccessfully, once more to thank him 
for saving her life. What was it Geoffrey saw in 
those eyes, read in that face, that made him feel^ay, 
know — that his love was not absolutely unreturned? 
Whatever it was, he drew the girl close to him. 

“Good-bye, dear child ; God bless you, Dolly, and 
give you happiness,” he said, firmly and manfully, 
raising her limp unresisting hand to his lips, and kiss- 
ing it reverently and tenderly. Then, without another 
word, he tore himself away, and was gone. Like 
a statue Dolly remained as he had left her ; she did 
not cry, or moan^ or even speak; motionless, as 
though carved in Sone, she stood, rooted to the spot, 
looking at the door through which he had disappeared. 
Suddenly the canary — Ferdic’s canary — burst out into 
joyous song. The shrill clear notes, indissolubly 
connected with her boy, made Dolly shudder, but there 
were no tears. Like a stricken creature, she moved to 
|he window and looked out. 

He was walking with bowed head, so different from 
his usual erect self, down the drive, so slowly — oh ! so 
slowly, but still she did not turn her eyes away. She 
watched and watched till he had faded, down the long 
winding drive, to a mere speck, and then once more the 
old question and answer began to be busy in her heart. 

“He saved my life, and how have I requited him ?” 

Round and round it whizzed and buzzed in her 
head, till she felt that she could bear it no longer. 

“I will go and see Joan,” she cried; “I must do 
something, anything, only not think of him — of him,” 
and opened the door. 

On the landing she espied something bright lying 
on the carpet, and stooped mechanically to pick it up. 
A small gold locket, one she knew well, it was. 
Geoffrey had always worn it on his watch-chain, and 
once, when teased about it by Rose, had announced 
that he intended to give it to the woman he should 
choose for his wife. 

Dolly held it in her hand— dear little locket ! some- 
thing of his. How she longed to keep it. The slow 
tears welled out of her eyes, and fell upon its gold 
surface, and she took out her handkerchief and wiped 
them off tenderly as it had been from the face of a 
child. But he would be missing it, and worrying about 
it, for it was evidently precious to him. How could 
it be restored to him before he had lime to miss it ? 
She walked down-stairs, just in time to sec her father 
mount his hdrse, and to his charge she confided it. 

“Will you tell Mr. Ingram, papa,” she said, for she 
felt she must send him a message, “ that I found it ; ” 
and Sir Augustus, asking no questions, took it and 
rode away, leaving Dolly to encounter her stepmother, 
who was just going out with her two daughters. 

“ My dear Dorothy,” she said kindly, “ you look 
more dead than alive. The part of heroine does not 
at all suit you, and if Bruin had bitten you, you could 
not look more ghastly. Pray go to bed at once, if you 
feel ill. Certainly black is not becoming to you.” 

Dolly smiled, a pathetic little smile. 

‘* 1 was going to see Joan,” she said humbly. 

There was a shade of iiriitability in her ladyship’s 


I manner. Weakness or illness never appealed to her ; 
they ifritated her. 

“Go and see Joan !” she answered, “go to bed you 
mean. 1 am sure it is the best place for you, in your 
present state of nervous debilify ; besides which, 1 am 
going to the Lodge and Lady Travers passed put to 
the carriage that was awaiting her, murmuring to her- 
self— 

“ Heroic indeed ! What will not a man in love say ? 
A poor weak little thing, without an ounce of pluck.” 

Meanwhile Geoffrey pursued his way along the 
meandering drive, past the patches of snowdrops and 
crocuses that this very morning had seemed to him to 
lift their yellow, purple, and white heads with promises 
of success, and of which he had gathered a handful to 
give to Dolly. This afternoon he trod them ruthlessly 
under foot ; the birds which had sung so joyously 
this morning, were singing still, but he did not 
hear them. His thoughts were very bitter. He had 
lost the one woman he had ever really loved, and the 
world seemed but a dreary place to him. Even if she 
were not, as he more than suspected, indifferent to 
him, she belonged to another, and was to marry that 
other sooner or later. In the very first burst of his 
sorrow and disappointment, he had been inclined to 
blame Dolly for her share in it, but very quickly his 
naturally just mind recognised that she had been in 
nowise to blame, and that Sir Augustus and Lady 
Travers alone were culpable, if any one was. She 
had never encouraged him, save by her simple un- 
affected pleasure in his society ; no — and for that he 
was grateful — she had not fallen one iota in his 
esteem, and if she were going to marry a man in. 
every way her inferior, was not that so very generally 
the case with the very best and nicest women, that it 
almost seemed like a law of nature ? 

But he was smarting, smarting with pain, and so 
engrossed was he, that not till he came up to it did 
he recognise that he was close to the Lodge gate. 
The sight of its iron bars recalled to him Joan. Why 
had he chosen to throw away what he might have had, 
in order to stretch out his hand after what might never 
be his? Joan would have welcomed him with all the 
warmth and devotion of her ardent nature. She was 
alone, solitary, unhappy, so was he. He halted before 
the gate, then slowly opened it, and walked up the 
drive ; he would just inquire how Joan was after this, 
morning’s tragedy. As he approached the garden, he 
saw two men busily* at work under the great lime-tree 
on the lawn, where she was wont to sit in the long 
summer evenings, with her books. There they had 
buried poor Bruin, and were now turfing over the 
spot. All the blinds in the house were drawn down, 
as for some one dead, and all around reigned a death- 
like stillness. Geoffrey inquired of the men whether 
that was Bruin’s grave, and on being answered in 
the affirmative, rang the door-bell 

“ My mistress can see no one,” the servant asserted, 
before he had time to speak. “ She is going to Rush- 
bury this afternoon, and will not be home again for 
some time. Her ladyship’s carriage will be here for 
her very soon.” 
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Geoffrey inquired how she was, left his card, and lord’s father, as was in fact the case. Lord Rushbury 
retraced his footsteps. Once outside the gates, he was by nature and tradition slow and old-fashioned, and 
recognised the danger he had escaped. Had He seen the perfect picture of a courteous gentleman. In the 
Joan, who could tell what, in his deep disappoint- carriage sat his mother, a handsome old' lady with 
ment, he might have said, led on by the charm of the silvery hair, and the melancholy eyes that her son had 



consciousness of her affection for him, only to be bit- 
terly repented hereafter That she was utterly unsuit- 
able to him in every way, in his cooler moments he 
knew well, and as he pursued his weary way— for 
so it seemed to him now— he could not but be grate- 
ful for the chance that had closed her door against 
him. ^ 

He had nearly reached Wreford when he met the 
Rushbury carriage, an old-fashioned, heavy vehicle, 
that looked as if it had been built for the present 


inherited from her. As Geoffrey lifted his hat to her, 
" She will be far better off there," he soliloquised, “ and 
I suppose it will come to that" 

At that moment Dolly was sending off a letter to 
Mr. Bruce— a very short letter :— «■ 

“ Drar Unclb Tom, 

“ I want to come home. Put me anywhere, in a or a 
loft, only let me come home at once. 

** Your very loving 


Dolly.’ 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

FSLLOW-COUNTKTICEN, 

** Can you tell me tlie name of the ^treet where Donato^ 
the sculptor, lives ? 1 have stupidly quite forgotten 

The speaker was a young, fair, curly-haircd man, 
obviously English, even before he spoke ; the man ad- 
dressed, tall, dark-haired, and striking as much by his 
figure as his face, with its deep-set thoughtful eyes, 
wide forehead, and rather square chin and jaw, was no 
less so, though cast in a very different mould to his 
younger compatriot. There was no mistaking the 
broad shoulders, the erect bearing, telling of English 
athletics, or above all the firm, springy step, which 
induced Harry Leonard, although he had only seen 
his back, to at once address him in his native tongue. 
They were both standing in the “Tribuna” at the 
Uf¥id|at Florence, where Harry had been painstakingly 
doing his daily task of sight-seeing. To-day it was 
easy to him, for, unimpressionable as he was to beauty 
in its more subtle and refined forms, yet the little 
octagonal room in the Ufhzi, with its walls covered 
with priceless gems of art, appealed even to his imagi- 
nation, and it was by no means the first visit he had 
paid it 

The stranger turned round on being addressed. 

“Donato?” he answered, “ I think his studio used 
to be in the Ognissanti, but it is some years since 1 
have been in Florence ; he may have moved.” ] 

“ No, that is right, that is the name of the street, I I 
remember. I am much obliged to you,” and bestowing 
one of his frank smiles on the strange Englishman, 
Harry left the gallery to seek the great Donato’s studio. 

Not that he knew anything about sculpture. To 
him, a statue was a statue, and nothing more, a bust 
the representation, and to his mind a very incomplete 
one, of some person ; but for the spirit that breathes 
through the m'arble, or the genius that awakes that 
spirit, he had no comprehension. But he had been 
told by his friends that before he left Florence 
it was his duty to see the celebrated Donato’s studio, 
who moreover had on view a famous group of statuary 
for which he asked a fabulous price, that no one but 
an Englishman or an American would give. What 
if he bought it for Dolly ? 

Meanwhile Geoffrey Ingram, for he it was of whom 
Harry had inquired the address, having taken a last 
lingering look at all his old favourites, found that he 
too ought to be wending his way from the gallery to 
his hoteL He had reached Florence early that morn- 
ing, and having breakfasted, had set off almost imme- 
diately for the Pitti, Palace. He had niany friends in 
Florence, but just now society was irksome to him, and 
he felt that the contemplation of the divine Italian 
pictures would be a soothing and healing medicine to 
his troubled mind. From the lofty heights of their 
calm devotion, their exquisite tenderness, the Raphaels, 
Peniginos, and Fra Bartolomeos looked down on him, 
making his sorrow momentarily to fade to its right 
proportions before their heavenward gaze. 

And so from the Pitti to the Uffizi he continued his 
lesson, and came away calmer than when he had first 
• entered. 


“A nice bdy, that,” he thought to himself, as he re- 
called Harry’s abrupt question. “ I have half a mind 
to go and see old Donato myself. 1 dare say he won’t 
know me again ; ” and, without thinking of what he was 
doing, Geoffrey turned his step^ towards the famous 
sculptor’s studio. He recognised from, a distance the 
wooden doors that shut in so much that was precious, 
and outside which stood the young Englishman, ap- 
parently engrossed in studying the sculptor’s name 
written, or rather scrawled, in white chalk on the 
door. 

As Geoffrey came up to him, Harry recognised, with 
pleasure, his friend of the picture-gallery. Overcome 
by a fit of truly British shyness, of which he possessed 
more than his fair share, he felt quite unable to face 
the great sculptor by himself, especially as he knew 
nothing whatever of statuary, and was sure to say the 
wrong thing. He therefore hailed Geoffrey’s arrival 
with delight, and hearing that he too was going to 
visit the studio, begged, with a simplicity that rather 
charmed his new acquaintance, that he might accom- 
pany him, confessing that he dared not enter alone 
those sacred portals 

Mr. Ingram acceded readily to the request, and to- 
gether they crossed the formidable threshold. Harry 
found that he had chosen his protector wisely, for he 
was received with outstretched hands and many ex- 
pressions of delight by the sculptor, who, attired in 
loose blouse and white apron, was putting the finishing 
touches to an exquisite statue of Beatrice Cenci. 

And GeoftVey did all the talking, as Harry expressed 
it, and was taken round and shown everything by the 
great genius, only too pleased to see him again ; whilst 
Harry, who, turning crimson to the roots of his hair, 
had murmured something unintelligible in explanation 
of his presence, followed humbly in his wake, and 
wished that he knew a little more about such things. 
The group of statuary he had come expressly to see, 
“ Horatia,” the darling of the sculptor’s heart, in that 
he considered it his chef-d^ oeuvre^ did not meet with 
his approval. The subject, Horatia shrinking before 
her brother’s dagger, was not to his taste, and he 
returned, as did Geoffrey also, with greater pleasure to 
the lovely sad face of the Beatrice, both of them, un- 
knowing to each other, thinking of the same person, 
to whom they traced a likeness. 

“Ah ! Donato,” exclaimed Geoffrey, “ if I had some 
spare money, how I should like to buy your Beatrice I ” 

“ She is not sold ; you shall have the refusal of her 
when she is finished;” and Donato withdrew to a 
short distance from his work, gazing lovingly at his 
own exquisite creation, as though loth td part with 
her. 

“ If you will wait to be paid till I gfrow rich,” said 
Geoffrey, with a smile ; whilst Harry stammered out, 
“ Not sold ?” and then stopped in confusion, hardly 
daring to inquire of the great man what price he asked 
for it. Geoffrey guessed his dilemma, and kindly came 
to his rescue. He had taken a fancy to this fair-haired 
youth, who looked as though he would be so much 
, more at home in an English hunting-field t^n in a 
Florentine sculptor’s studio, and who was evidently 
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bent on spending his superfluous wealth on an article 
of which he knew nothing. 

“And what is your figure, Donato,*^ he inquired, 
“ in case I or this gentleman intends to run away with 
your Cenci ? ^ * 

With his chisel in his hand, working fitfully at the 
cords that tied the two exquisite little hands which, 
even as the face, spoke of pain, and sorrow, and sufler- 
ing, as did the whole figure, from the crown of the 
beautiful head down to the dainty feet, the great 
Donato named a price which made Geoffrey start and 
Harry smile. 

“ She is well worth it,” responded the former, re- 
covering his astonishment, “but I am afraid my pocket 
is hardly deep enough to produce the sum. No, 1 
must leave her for some lucky person who has money 
to spend on works of art.” Then, seeing Harry’s wist- 
ful look, “I think,” he continued, turning to him, 
“ you admire her as much as I do ? ” 

Given an opening, Harry, with much trepidation, 
offered himself as a purchaser of the lovely Beatrice ; 
but Geoffrey did not wait to hear the conclusion of the 
business. With a friendly hand-shake with Harry, 
and accompanied to the door by his friend, who mur- 
mured, “ I would rather sell her to you at a less price,” 
he retired, shaking his head, to muse on Dolly, and 
her likeness to the Beatrice. That evening’s train was 
to bear him to Rome, and with impatience he counted 
the hours when he should begin work again, and forget 
— so he hoped— the face which haunted him day and 
night. But he had time to smile to himself over 
Harry’s naive simplicity, and vaguely to wonder who 
this yoiing Englishman could be who seemed to have 
so much money, and yet was withal so simple and 
natural. At the railway station, as he was hurrying 
into the over-full train, after being penned up with 
some excruciating countrymen in the waiting-room, 
he caught once more a glimpse of Harry, also busily 
employed in securing himself a seat, a matter of some 
difficulty. Geoffrey found himself wedged in between 
two Italians, whilst the rest of the company was as 
polyglot as is often the case on Continental railways. 
A Swede, a Frenchman, and a German went far to- 
wards representing European nationalities, and there 
was not much chance of sleep. 

The times were stirring. Italy, thoroughly roused 
ffom her long slumber, was trembling in every limb 
with life and ardour. Rome had not long been pro- 
- claimed her capital, and before her lay stretched out a 
brilliant future. What could the two grey-headed old 
Italians talk but politics ? How long had they been 
hoping, and longing, and waiting, fearing that the grave 
should close over them ere they should see a united 
Italy! And the soft, sweet Italian accents became 


harsh and loud, and the fat brown fingers gesticulated 
wildly, till the whole carriageful Caught the infection, 
and English, German, French,.asd Swede mingled in 
the talk, cfeoffrey was glad he was going to Rome. 
He had profound faith' in the future of Italy, and he 
was rejoiced to think that he should be on the spot to 
watefi the phoenix rise, with new glory, firom her ashes, 
and stretch her wings in what had oned been the 
capital of the world. 

There was not much sleep to be obtained, and there 
was still a certain amount of spasmodic conversation 
going on when, in the early morning, the train ran 
into the Roman station. “ Roma,” shouted the guards, 
and Geoffrey heard them with a strange thrill. Had 
he not intended to bring Dolly to Rome ? 

Harry, too, jumped out of the train, half dazed with 
sleep, and was taken possession of by his servant, who 
protected him from a crowil of screaming “ facchini,” 
and piloted him successfully, with bag and baggage, 
to the omnibus of an hotel in the Via Babnino— not, 
however, before he had rushed breathlessly up to 
Geoffrey. 

“ I have bought the Cenci, thanks to you.” , 

“No thanks to me,” responded Geoffrey, laughing. 
“ Where are you going to ?” 

“ Some hotel. My man knows. Via Babnino, I 
think.” 

“ I know the place, but I don’t like the Babnino. It 
is low and unhealthy. I shall look you up when I get 
settled.” 

“ Will you ? Thank you. Here is my card, , Now I 
must be off and with a nod and smile Harry jumped 
into the omnibus, and Geoffrey began to think of pro- 
ceeding also to his destination. In his hand he still 
held the card presented to him by his new acquaint- 
ance, on which was inscribed — 

Mr. Leonard, 

Holme Regis. 

So this boy, with the honest face, was the son of the 
man who had bought his own paternal estates, was 
occupying the position he ought to have filled, was the 
master of Holme Regis. How strange that he should 
come across him ! And yet more — ^he must know 
Dolly. She and the Leonards had been near neigh- 
bours for years, had played as children together, had 
grown up together. 

Absorbed in these reflections, he gave himself over 
to the tender care of his servant, and found himself 
driving through the familiar streets of Rome without 
so much as looking about him, till, landed at hjs hotel, 
he realised that he was now fairly embarked on his 
new career. 

ENO or CHAPTER THE TWBNTY-BIGHTK, 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

EAR, dost thon mind the day in God’i heaven br away ? 

Is there left aught of memory fi>r anything of clay? 

Do clinging yearnings, tendril-like, for ever earthward stray? 
Husband, art thou a/^w in shadoaP of the Throne, 

Until the wdcome shall be said unto thy wife-~thine^ownf 

Nay, heart 1 for love Divine hath stilled the cry for /A/»> ; 

'I'he Everlasting Arms have hushed his agony for mine ; 

1'here is no yearning where the flowers of Paradise entwine. 

Upon the Father's Iweast my dearer life is blest, 

Our golden wedding<day beholds him in eternal rest. 

And yet— God's love doth beat in pity vast and sweet. 

All human in sublimity of tenderness complete. 

All human as when once on earth the babes clung round His feet. 

And when His head bowed down in halo of the crown 
He bore lest soul as dark as mine should tremble at His frown. 



, 1 ' 







/ A '": ■ 





Up in the heaven of Christ, baptised in love unpriced. 

Where glory of the loamb for aye as sunlight hath sufficed, 

All tenderness of heaven and earth hath reached its bast and highest ; 
And even in thy bliss, thou mayest remember /Ar>— 

That fifty years ago to-day I kissed a wife's first kiss. 

Fifty years ago I since the veil was white as snow 

Which the bride-maidens, laughing, on the orange-wreath did thftiw ; 

(Where arc they all, those happy ones of fifty years ago ?) 

Our marriage chimes were pealing, over summer meadows stealiflg, 
When, lip to lip, the late-pledged troth husband and wife vrerd lealiDg. 

Then hand in hand we passed, and tlasped each other fast^ 

Into a land of blessing where the flowers should always last, 

Into an Eden where the skies were never overcast. 

Into a world of love where all below, above. 

Should seem as radiant as the stars, and tender as the dove. 



Fifty Years Ago, 


Ah, me t there came the thrill of sudden shuddering chill, 

When dawned a lovely little life, and m we blessed, grew siiU, 
When looked an angel on our world, hnd fluttered from its ill ; 

Ah, me I we sorrowed sore, my soul seemed welling o’er. 

Yet (altered closer to the heart that gave me more and more. 

Oh, thou,' my dearest, best, my earthly stay and rest 1 

Five years and forty side by aide side up-hill and down we pressed, • 

And never an ungentle word, and ne’er a look unblest ; 

Oh, purest heart apd fond, that led me still beyond 

And taught me all of heaven that Kes within an earthly bond. 

The years so swiftly fled, and many a flower lay dead. 

The Qowers of hope for wealth and fame that bloomed when we 
were wed ; 

But we were satisfied, for God gave sweeter buds instead-— 

Blue eyes shone into mine, with the dear light of thine. 

And children called thee ‘‘father," as they spelt the word Divine. 




I?: 


’fiiif: 







The children, one by one, have fluttered hence, and gone ; 

I'm dying, dying, dying out like last hues of the sun ; ' 

I scarcely mind how many feet aliout us used to run ; 

The birds have flown away, the flock has learnt to stimy. 

They sometimes bring their little ones that I may touch and piay. 

Dut though some memories sleep, one love, fw yearning deep 
Alive within this fading heart eternally doA keep> - 
Tliere is a flood which every pulse doth still for ever steep : 

Oh, why art thou away, on this our marriage-day, 

Thou who didst promise by my side, thi^gh' iVeal, through woo 
to stay ? 

\ 

“ Till death us twain shall part I ’* Oh,husbaihii^myheaitl 
Thm is no d^th, no parting, that my soul shou^ shrink or start ; 
This golden ring, our wedding-ring, shall be my rule and chart— 
Our ring for ever found linked in an endless round. 

The symboVof ofer/uU love, that waits on deathleas groundl 

Margaret S. Mac Ritchie. 
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WHAT IS THE NATIONAL DEBT? 


National Debt — the largest of any 
nation, with the exception of that of 

d/^j Kiy beginning in' 1688, when the ^‘King’s 
Debt ” at the accession of William and 
Mary amounted to £664^263. Before 
that date it had been the custom for 
few kings to borrow money at times of emergency, 
^ ^ but it had always been done upon the security 
of the Crown, and the money borrowed was always 
repaid within a few years. But when Parliament ob- 
tained, by the Revolution Settlement of that date, a 
strict control over the standing army and the national 
purse, and it was suggested (it is said by Bishop 
Burnet) that money could be borrowed on the security 
of the nation, yve find the National Debt to quickly 
take a permanent shape. 

Accordingly, when the finances of the country were 
in great straits, owing to the war then being carried 
on against France, a formal establishment of the 
National Debt was made by an Act passed on the 
3rd of January, 1693, by which ;£2,ooo,ooo sterling 
were borrowed, to provide funds for the first of our 
wars on account of the “ balance of power in Europe.” 
There being a vast accumulation of private savings in 
the country, stored away in all sorts of hiding-places 
for the sake of safety, the opportunity of employing 
it on a Government guarantee was eagerly seized, 
and the money was immediately subscribed for ; the 
idea being a new one in this country, though not in 
HoHand, whence many of King William’s advisers 
came. This loan was quickly followed by one in 1693, 
when the then capital of the Bank of England 
(;^l,200,ooo) was advanced to the Government at 
eight per cent, interest, on the occasion of the found- 
ing of the Bank and in accordance with the conditions 
of its charter. ' 

From the small beginning of 1688 the Debt has 
rapidly increased, the cause always being war (with 
the exception of ;£2o,ooo,ooo spent in 1833 for the 
abolition of slavery in the British Colonies)— until in 
1857, at the close of the Crimean War, it reached its 
maximum of upwards of ;C83S,ooo,ooo. 

For many years, with the exception of the loan from 
the Bank of England, the moneys borrowed were 
always of the nature of short loans, of annuities for 
life, or of terminable annuities, at various rates of 
interest according to the value of money at the time. 
For instance, a sum might be borrowed as a short 
loan at six per cent, interest, the capital to be repaid 
or renewed at the end of the term ; or instead, the 
same sum might be borrowed as a terminable annuity, 
the Government paying, say, seven per cent, for so 
many years, all payment ceasing at the end of the 
term. In this latter case, tlie excess interest (beyond 
the six per cent, paid upon the loan) would in reality 
be yearly payments of an amount calculated, if put 
away at compound interest, to repay the lender his 
•capitdl at the expiration of the term. 


The rate of interest paid upon the Debt varied until 
1726, when the system was adopted of fixing the rate 
at three per cent, and making the so-called amount 
of the loan vary according to the value of money at 
the time. Thus, the value of money being four per 
cent, the lender would receive stock of the nominal 
value of ;^I33 6s. 8d. for each ;fiioo actually lent. It 
has been estimated that by this method the amount 
of ^he National Debt (and consequently the capital 
sum to be redeemed) is over one-third more than the 
amount of money actually received. 

At the present moment the National Debt (amount- 
ing on the 31st of March, 1 88 1, to 768, 7 19,000) consists 
of the Floating Debt (that is to say, the moneys owing 
for current advances from the Banks of England and 
Ireland, and of Exchequer Bills), and of various de- 
scriptions of stocks, the four following being the 
principal : — 

(1) Three per Cent. Consols (Consolidated An- 
nuities), interest on which is payable on the 
5th of January and July. The origin of this 
stock was in 1751, when various debts, all 
bearing three per cent, interest, were Consoli- 
dated into one description of stock. 

(2) Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities, interest 
on which is payable on tlie 5th of April and 
October. This description arose by the fund- 
ing together in j 757, and since, of several loans 
bearing varying and higher rates of interest, 
which were Reduced to three per cent. — the re- 
ductions being made with the sanction of 
Parliament, either by agreement with lenders, 
or by the calling in of the old stocks and the 
creation of new. 

(3) New Annuities, bearing interest at three per 
cent., payable on the 5th of April and October. 
These annuities were created in 1844, by the 
conversion of certain then existing stocks into 
one fund, to bear interest at three and a quarter 
per cent, until 1854, and at three per cent, 
thereafter. 

(The term Annuities^ applied to the above stocks, 
simply refers to the interest, the capital being repay- 
able at the option of the Government only ; the lender, 
or holder, having no right to demand repayment, and 
can only realise by selling the debt on the Stock 
Exchanges.) 

(4) Terminable Annuities, expiring at various 
dates— the principal and interest being repaid 
to the owner by fixed half-yearly payments, of 
equal amount, until the expiration of the term. 

Various efforts have been made from time to time 
for reducing the amount of the National Debt — partly 
from a fear of the decadence and disappearance of 
such sources of the national wealth as our^ coal-beds, 
and partly on the ground qf the unfairness of saddling 
posterity with the cost of wars and charges, &c., 
entered into for the advantages and purposes of the 
present and past generations. The first attempt was 
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that of Sir Robert Walpole (1716), who propose 4 the 
creation of a sinking fund, by converting certain 
temporary taxes (previously imposed for paying the 
interest of the Debt), into^ perpetual taxes, and 
devoting any proceeds not required for the payment 
of interest to reducing the Debt. As, however, new 
loans were raised as fast as the old ones were re* 
deemed, the scheme was soon abandoned. In 1786 
the Act authorising Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund was passed, 
enacting that the sum of 1,000,000 be provided for 
in each Budget, and applied yearly to the reduction of 
the Debt, the amount of the interest of the stock so pur- 
chased being again devoted to the same purpose. As, 
however, tfic National Debt was being continually, 
increased (as in the previous instance) by fresh loans, 
the scheme did not work, and in 1829 it was arranged 
that the yearly surplus, if any, of the national revenue 
over expenditure should be devoted to the reduction 
of the National Debt. 

In 1866 a serious effort was made by the conversion 
of some twenty-eight millions of three per cent, stock 
into short annuities to terminate in 1885 — that is to say, 
the excess of the yearly payments beyond the interest 
required on the capital converted will at compound 
interest have by that date recouped the lender the 
amount of the principal. 

Another step was taken in 1875, when, by an Act 
passed on the 2nd of August of that year, the 
annual charge for the service of the National Debt 
was fixed for the year 1875-6 at ;£27,40o,ooo, for 
1876-7 at ;£27,70 o,ooo, and permanently thereafter at 
twenty-eight millions per annum; all moneys not 
required for the payment of interest and expenses being 
devoted to the reduction of the Debt (the amount so 
devoted for the year 1 880-1 was ^^350,000). 

But by far the most extensive arrangement yet 
made for extinguishing the National Debt is that 
proposed in Mr. Gladstone’s Budget for 1881-2. The 
proposal is to extinguish by 1906 no less an amount 
than sixty millions, by continuing to that date two 
millibns of terminable annuities which were to have 
expired in 1885, and which would then have been 
applicable to the reduction of taxation. By the con- 
version of this amount from short into long annuities, 
a considerable reduction will, of course, be made in 
that portion of the short annuities which really repays 


the principal borrowed, the reduction amounting to 
about ;t*»S5o,ooo per annum. The sum so saved put 
'aside yearly until 1906 at three per cent, compound 
interest will amount at that time to sixty millions 
sterling, so that the new terminable annuities to end 
in 1906 will have to consist of the yearly reduction 
referred to of ;£i,55o,ooo, plus the interest oHii the 
sixty millions, that is to say,- of 

The sixty millions of Consols required to be so 
exchanged for annuities are readily found in the 
existence of stocks held on account of institutions for 
whose liabilities the nation is responsible. As the 
Government guarantees the amount in the hands of 
the Court of Chancery (belonging to estates under 
the care of the Court), and also the amounts of the 
Deposits in the Post Oilice Savings Bank, the funds 
of these two institutions have to be invested in the 
Government stocks. Instead, therefore, of' having to 
go into the open market to arrange the conversion of 
I the slock required, the Government simply exchanges 
for sixty millions of the stock held by the Chancery 
Court and by the Post Office Savings Bank, the yearly 
annuity (previously explained) of ^3i3So»^o® I® 
minate in 1906. 

As the funds of both institutions have hitherto 
always increased, the payments into their hands being 
larger than the withdrawals, and as they will therefore 
have to re-invest at least, not only the j£i,5 50,000 per 
annum required to reinstate the original sikty millions 
by 1906, but the whole of the annuity in the Govern- 
ment Stocks, it is probable that the result will be to 
materially diminish the amounts held by private in- 
vestors, and bring about some scarcity in the markets. 
The consequence is likely to be a gradual and steady 
increase of the price (already at about, or over^par), 
and ultimately yield an opportunity for the conversion 
of the remainder of the National Debt into fresh 
stocks bearing a lower rate of interest. 

Should this be done, and the amount of twenty-eight 
millions provided for the permanent service of the 
National Debt be left untouched, funds will be provided 
for a still more rapid reduction— to say nothing of the 
opportunity provided in 1885 for creating further ter- 
minable annuities, or otherwise continuing to reduce the 
Debt, with the present annual amount of the remainder 
of the annuities terminating in that year, 

W. J. W. 



A FAMILY OF INVENTORS: THE BROTHERS SIEMENS. 


' HERE arc families in which genius for art 
or literature seems to be hereditaiy, but 
we were not till this present generation 
aware that the genius of invention could 
spread its light on several members of 
one family. The great epoch of technical 
science and invention is still young, but, 
as every seasoq brings with it its own 
peculiar flowers, so will this age enrol in it many 
eminent men of genius, among whom some will stand 
out conspicuously, and their names be heard again and 


again. It would be difficult to find a family "more 
richly endowed with intellectual power and inventive 
genius than that of the late Ferdinand Siemens, of 
Lcnthe, near Hanover. The sons of this gentle- 
man numbered eight, of whom five are still living. 
As eminent engineers, as men of enterprise, they 
stand in the first rank, and three of the brothers 
have, through their inventions, attained a world-wide 
fame. 

The eldest brother, Werner Siemexts —the “ Berlin 
Siemens,” as he is generally designated— was born at 
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searches on heat and his metallurgical processes he 
received the Medal of the Society of Arts in 1850, the 
Telford Medal in the Society of Civil Engineers, the 

Grand Prix” at the 1867 Paris Exhibition, the Royal 
Albert Medal in 1874, and the Bessemer Medal of the 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1875. ^or the laying of 
submarine cables, William Siemens planned and had 
built by Messrs. Mitchell, of Newcastle, the well- 
known steamer Faraday^ which has proved itself 
perfectly adapted for the work. The Indo-European 
lines, as well as several Atlantic cables, were manu- 
factured at the telegraph works of Siemens Brothers 
at Woolwich. The most important of these sub- 
marine telegraph enterprises was the Direct United 
States Cable, for which the Faraday was constructed, 
and with the laying of which Carl Siemens was 
entnisted. 

William Siemens’ great services have also been re- 
cognised and acknowledged. He was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1862, and has served twice on 
the Council ; he is Member of Council of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, and of the British Association, 
of which he is President-elect for the meeting of 1882. 
He has been President of the Mechanical Engineers, 
was first President of the Telegraph Engineers, and 
was re-elected to that post in 1878; was President of 
the Iron and Steel Institute in 1877 ;* made D.C.L. of 
Oxford {honoris causd) in 1870, LL.D. of Glasgow 
University in 1879.. He is also a member of the 
Royal Academy of Science in Stockholm. It would 
be difficult even for himself to enumerate the various 
scientific societies which have elected him honorary 
member. The Emperor of Brazil made him first a 
Commander and then a Dignitario of the Order of the 
Rose. In the midst of so much practical activity^ 
William Siemens has still found time to write a 
number of articles on scientific and technical matters 
which would require a catalogue for themselves. In 
theoretical science he is an authority of the first 
importance. 

The fourth of these highly-gifted brothers, Frederick 
— the Dresden Siemens, as he is called — was born in 
1827 at Menzendorf, near Liibeck, a large property 
rented by their father. Frederick, like his brothers, 
was intended to pass through the classes of the Gym- 
nasium of Liibeck, but having reached the third class, 
the desire of liberty urged him to abandon his place 
on the school-bench and to go forth into the world. 
He went on board a merchant ship when scarcely six- 
teen years of age, and there this youth, whose mental 
capacities afterwards proved so great, had to work as 
a common sailor. After two years of this seafaring 
life, his brother Werner tried at Berlin to get him into 
the Prussian marine service. In the meantime, 
Frederick was allowed to assist in the manifold ex- 
periments of the brothers. This chained him with a 


* In his Presidential Address to this Institute he proposed tlfe trans- 
mission of power by means of the electric current, and said that a 3-iiich 
copper rod would transmit 1,000 horse-power a distance of thirty miles 
from a waterfall or other natural sources of energy. It was during his 
visit to the Falls of Niagara that this idea first suggested itself to his 
mind.^ 


very different power from that which bound him to 
the shifH and out of the young sailor there was soon 
formed a dever, industrious assistant, who was also 
an ori^nator. * , 

‘ In 184B Frederick weiit 'to England, and cbntinued. 
his practical studies with his brother William. The 
principal interest was the newly-discovered regenera- 
tive system, and he was do fortunate as to make 
this system practical by its application to the ordinary 
furnaces where a very high temperature is required. 
In 1858 Frederick built, in the works of the brothers 
in Berlin, the first regenerative gas fumac^ which was 
the precursor of the many now employed in Germany, 
Austria, &c. The second brother, Hans, possessed 
a large glass manufactory in Dresden, and on his 
death in 1867 Frederick undertook the management 
of this establishment, and concentrated his great 
talents on perfecting the manufacture of glass. His 
works at Dresden, as regards the quantity expbrted, 
may be considered the most important in Germany. 
He has established three other factories in Bohemia 
and Saxony, which give employment at present to 
2,000 workmen. The application of gas furnaces to 
glass-making was a marked epoch in this branch of 
industry. Important, also, is his invention of the 
continuously-working glass furnace, in which the* 
materials are inserted, and flow out thoroughly melted 
and ready for working. A further discovery is a new 
method of cooling glass quickly, and thus producing 
toughened glass.” This material will soon compete, 
for many purposes, with wood and iron. Its power of 
resistance is extraordinary, and even surpasses that of 
cast-iron. Frederick has also turned his attention to 
the possibility of producing a “motor” to perform 
cheaply and efficiently those small operations in work- 
shops and households which have still to be done by 
manual labour — such as turning the grindstone, churn- 
ing butter, driving sewing-machines, &c. Although! 
his idea has not yet been realised, his hot-water 
“motor,” devised on a new scientific principle, has 
come near the fulfilment of it, and obtained for him at 
the Vienna Exhibition of 1873 the medal for Progress. 
In paper-mills there has hitherto been a great waste of 
the soda used in the preparation of paper, which is 
allowed to flow away into the streams, on account of 
the noxious odours which the recovery of the same 
would create in the neighbourhood. In the large paper- 
mills of Hainsberg, near Dresden, however, there has 
lately been erected a Siemens furnace, in which these 
poisonous gases are entirely consumed. It is to be 
hoped many will follow their example ; indeed, in. 
large towns there are many dangerous gases in the air, 
which the fiery jaws of a Siemens furnace might easily 
absorb. 

The newest invention of Frederick Siemens is known: 
as the regenerative gas-burner, one of the mcfet im- 
portant improvements in the system of illumination. 
The effect produced by this gas-burner approaches, 
very nearly that of electric light The Dresden 
Skating Rink, a very large enclosure without A roof,, 
is at present brilliantly lighted by four of these regene- 
rative gas-burners, which only consume ^as equal to* 
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sixteen ordinary fantail gas-burners, and these would 
scarcely produce any effect in so large a ^ce* 

In the midst of colossal undertaking, s^id respon« 
sibilities, the flight of genius seems to bear these 
inventors ever higher and higher fn the regions of 
research, and with renewed energy they set them- 
selves to solve new scientific problems* If their 
success in the future shall equal thaC in the past, 


the wortd has yet much to learn fiom them. It 
would be well-n^h impossible to recfebn tip all their 
services to technical science^ and tO; the .w^ferc and 
progress of the working classes to ^om ; their inven- 
tions open up new sources of industry*' Moses 
caused springs of refreshment to flow frdtti' the rock, 
so such minds create sources of usefulness" and pros- 
perity for all nations. , rv* : 


AUNT SUSAN. 


A SHORT STORY. BY KATHARINE ROCHE. 


U’RE to go 
down to the 
railway sta- 
tion, sir, at 
once ; there 
has been an 
accident upon 
the line.** 
Cutting 
short the enu- 
meration of 
symptoms of 
a curious and 
unique dis- 
order, con- 
cerning which 
its proud 
possessor, a 
cheerful old 
apple-woman, was at that moment consulting me, 1 
hurried to the station, expecting to find there one of 
those scenes of destruction with which we of the 
present day are, at least by hearsay, unfortunately so 
familiar. On my arrival, however, I found the train 
standing whole and sound by the platform, while a little 
knot of railway officials and some few passengers were 
collected round ihe motionless figure of a girl of some 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, who lay on one of the 
benches in the dusty waiting-room. An elderly woman, 
apparently a respectable servant, stood by her side 
sobbing helplessly, while the officials were discussing 
the accident and its causes, and disputing as to where 
lay the blame. 

«»Twas altogether her own fault,** said the guard; 

what business had she to be getting out of the train 
till it stopped?*’ 

’*Tlxe door ought to have been locked, Tom,*’ said 
the station-master. 

** So ’twas, sir, but she had a key of her own. 1 never 
see such a young lady. Didn’t she offer Jim half- 
a-crown, while ago, to let her travel on the engine ? 
She’ll get no compensation anyhow.” 

Compensation ! it’s fined she ought to be.” 

“ Hush .1 ” skid the first speaker, “ here’s the doctor.” 
And the little crowd, dividing, made way for me to 
pass. 

My patient was a tall overgrown girl, with a freckled 
face, and a quantity of dark red hair, hanging in thick 


plaits over her shoulders ; the mischievous cast of 
countenance, with its turned-up nose and wide mou^ 
forming a painful contrast to the deatfa-like ](^llor 
which now overspread it. A short examination 
showed me that the case was not serious ; a dislocated 
shoulder, and broken collar-bone, making up the sum 
of the girl’s injuries. I turned to the setrvant, who had 
suspended her sobs and was watching me eagerly. 

“ Is there no one with her but you ? ” I asked. 

^ No one, sir. l*m sure I did my best to take care 
of her, but Miss Violet is one that will never be gain- 
said by any one. Will she die, sir, do you think ? " 

1 think not. As far as 1 can judge at present, her 
injuries are but trifling. She must be taken to my 
house at once ; I can deal with her better there than 
anywhere else. You had better go with the. guard, 
and look for the young lady’s luggage.” 

1 spoke in a peremptory tone, taking the law into 
my own hands, as I saw that nothing either of help or 
suggestion was to be looked for from the woman in 
her present terrified condition. She went off sub- 
missively with the guard, and a few minutes later, a 
door having been taken off its hinges and covered 
with the dark blue cushions of one of the railway 
carriages, the injured girl was carefully conveyed to 
my house, and taken possession of by my sister Mary, 
who is never so happjr as when she has a sick person 
under her really skilful care. 

As soon as 1 had reduced the dislocation, and seen 
my patient comfortably settled in bed^ 1 went in 
search of the maid, who had now recovered sufficient 
equanimity to be of some use. Telling her that she 
might go up and sit with her young mistress, Tasked 
to whom I was to send news of the young lady’s acci- 
dent. 

1 think you had better write to Miss Violet’s aunt, 
sir,” she said after a moment’s consideration. . ** My 
master is ill at present, and a shock would 1^ bkd for 
him.” . \ \ ^ 

“ Very well,” I said, “ will you kindly tefl me! the 
lady’s name and address ? ” 

“Miss Ferrars, Templearden Rect6)ry, Otrling- 
ham.” ^ ' / - 

“I suppose,” I said as I pencilled die wdrds.in my 
note-book, “ that Miss Violet’s name is l^xtars also ? ” 
“ Yes, sir. Her father is the Rector of Carlingham ; 
he is a great invalid, and his sister Miss Ferrars 
I manages everything. He has been worse than usual 
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this time back, and 
Miss Ferrars has been 
so busy attending to 
him that she had no 
time to spare for Miss 
Violet, so she sent her 
on a visit to another 
aunt she has, a sister 
of her mother^s living 
near London, little thinking what would be the end of 
it. I’m sure I never thought, when I saw her putting 
that railway key into her pocket, but that she was 
taking it back to her cousin, Mr. Tom, for ’twas he 
that forgot it after him last time he was at the Rectory. 
I hope you*ll say when you write, sir, that the accident 
was altogether Miss Violet’s own fault.” 

** 1 shall, at any rate, say that it was not yours,” 1 
answered ; ** I suppose that will be sufficient,” 

I wrote to Miss Ferrars by the evening post, making 
my letter as short and simple as I could. Fortunately 
there was in so doing no need to suppress or soften 
the truth, as Miss Violet’s injuries were really only 
such' as would be completely cured by time and care. 
I said to -Miss Ferrars that if any of the young lady’s 
friends wished to come to her, my sister and 1 would 
do our utmost to make them welcome ; but should 
they not find it convenient to do so, they might rely 
upon our taking every care of the patient. 

Next day Miss Violet was much better, and able to 
give warm thanks, somewhat brusquely expressed, to 
Mary and nie'for our. hospitality. My first idea as 
to the expression of her face proved correct ; 1 never 
before, or since, saw so much mischievous fun con- 
centrated in a single countenance. And this bright 
expression was the one thing which redeemed her 
from absolute plainness, since she had not a good 


feature in her face ; her grey eyes even being small 
and fringed with sandy lashes. She made no secret 
of her vexation at the accident, while fully admitting 
that it had been caused by her own carelessness. 

“It IS such a shame,” she said ; “I was looking 
forward to a pleasant time at Aunt Margaret’s. It 
is a jolly house to slay at, and I am very seldom 
allowed to go there. Papa and Aunt Susan have some 
prejudice against my cousins : 1 believe they consider 
them fast. If so, fastness is a thing to be both ad- 
mired and imitated. My cousins are the prettiest 
and nicest girls I ever saw. As Shaw says, it would 
be well for me to be like them.” 

“ I suppose your aunt i^ very particular ? ” said 
Mary. 

“In some ways, very ; yet she allows me to do 
things which Mrs. Thorpe, at the Manor, would <//«: 
rather than see her daughters guilty of.” 

“What sort of things?” I asked, as I recovered 
from the laugh into which Miss Violet’s momentary 
imitation of a virtuous matron had thrown me. 

“ I shan’t tell ; it may be easy to shock Miss 
Ellison.” ; • ' 

As I knew that it was very easy to shock Miss 
Ellison, 1 did not press the subject, but went on to tell 
Violet of the letter I had written to her aun^ and the 
invitation contained therein. 

“ She will not come,” said Violet decidedl}^^ My 
father could not possibly spare her. He has 
ill lately, and no one understands his ways hut .Aunt 
Susan. She will be fretting about me though; I wish 
I could write just one line to tell her what good care 
Miss Ellison takes of m^ 1 must be an awful nuisance 
both to you and to her.” 

“ Do not imagine such a thing for a moment. My 
sister likes nothing better than the care of a sick 
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person ; in fact, it is her true vocation. I will write 
again to your Aunt and tell her, from you, that you are 
content with your quarters here, and that yott^ipeaato 
get well as fast as TOssibl^ Will diat do v > 

" Thank s^^^swtctd V ire you ccrtiin that 

I shall get well ? I' ' „ 

‘'As c^Ain asI canbe of anything in this world. 
You sui^y did not imagine that your accident was a 
serious die 

^*Well,l "did hope that it was of some little con- 
sequence f it . IS too bad to have all the pain and none 
of the ^sHgi of a railway accident.” 

“Tl^te.is nothing to be proud of in an accident 
caused by one's own carelessness,** said my sister 
severely. 

“ Well,* said Violet, ” I certainly would rather suffer 
from my own carelessness than from any one elses. I 
never bear malice towards myself.** 

Aunt Susan's letter came in due time. As Violet 
had predicted, Miss Ferrars declined our invitation, 
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saying that it would be impossible for her to leave her 
brother, who was recovering from a severe illness, but 
that sh<ir felt no. hesitation in trustf^ ;hi^*^i|iece to us, 
having heard ^rnuch of my sUll in surgical 

'cases. “ y ‘ ^ 

This latter sentence somdwhht t^wildec^ me. 
Could it be possible, t asked my^lf/thit Mtsa Ferrars 
had heard of that successful bpeirat,km^ per^^ by 
me in the County Infirmary ? . It had .been 

mentioned in some of the medical jburns£^ biit then 
medical journals are not exactly the $6r^ of hteramr^ 
one expects to find in a country parspna^'.' * Any Iv^ay 
it was gratifying to be thus appreciatett ^;Stfai^ to 
say, the obvious explanation— that Miss. FwAiA Was 
mistaking me for my uncle, whose nApties^ and 
successor I was, and who had been a man of undoubted 
ability and a certain local reputation^neviCc;' Ohce 
occurred to me. ' ^ ' 

A letter had also come, directed in the same hand- 
writing to Miss Violet, to whom t setd it up. On 
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going, a . little later to pay her my professional visit, I 
found her still reading and laughing over it 
•'^Ypu seemfohave hadan amusing letter,” I said. 

^Aunt Susan’s letters genially are amusing, 
answered Violet, ^‘but,vthis is so from an unusual 
€ause-<a mistake dh her I cannot explain it to 
you, but it is very funny-” 

Perceiving that the mistake was in some way con- 
nected with myself, I asked no further questions, and 
to change the subject I took up the cover of Miss 
Ferrars’ letter, which lay upon the bed. 

** What a very fine hand your aunt writes 1 ” I 
said. 

“ She does everything well that she undertakes, and 
'she undertakes a great many things. She is* papa’s 
right hand — ^as good as another curate, he says. She 
plays the organ and trains the choir at church, and 
she teaches me.” 

“You consider yourself a decided success then, Miss 
Violet?” 

“ You need not laugh,” she said in a dignified tone. 
“ You think that, because I am ugly and awkward, 1 
am ignorant also ; but I am not. I took a high place 
at the Cambridge Local Examinations last year, 
because I was well prepared. Aunt Susan has a real 
genius for teaching.” 

There was evidently nothing of personal vanity in 
this boast, the object of which was solely to exalt her 
teacher. 

“Are you like your aunt?” I asked. 

“ Not a bit. 1 wish I were. I am a caricature of 
my mother, who died when 1 was six years old. 
Would you like to see Aunt Susan’s photograph? 
Shaw, will you find my little tin box ? it’s somewhere 
in my trunl^ 1 think.” 

“I know where it is, miss, seeing that '*twas I 
packed it. 'Tis well that you’ve somebody that knows 
where your things are. Miss Violet.” 

Mrs. Shaw brought the box— a small tin one, filled 
with a regular schoolboy collection of odds and ends, 
which had to be removed before the photograph could 
be found. 

“ 1 wonder,” said I, as I stood awaiting the conclusion 
of this process, “ if the educational system of the pre- 
sent day, with all its advantages, will produce many 
women as really able and cultivated as some of those 
who belong to a former generation — women like your 
aunt, for instance.” 

Violet, who had by this time found the bundle of 
photographs, paused with it in her hand, and gave me 
a quick inquiring look. Then, selecting one of the 
photographs, she handed it to me. 

“ That is my aunt,” she said. 

The photograph was that of a very sweet-looking 
elderly lady, with snow-whitb hair and many wrinkles, 
but in whose bright eyes, and sofily curving lips, much 
of the joyousness . of youth still seemed to linger. She 
wore a mob-cap of lace and muslin, with a large 
handkerchief of the same materials over her shoulders 
— a costume which made her look like the original that 
our modern coquettes try to copy. 

“ V^hat a charming old lady ! ” I exclaimed. 


« Well,” said Miss Violet, with an odd sound.in her 
voice, “Aunt Susan is not generally considered so.” 

“I am surprised at that,” I said; “I faave seldom 
seen so sweet a fede/. 1 suppose that, although you 
call her aunt, she is in reality yoiir gr^i^nt?” 

“No,” answered Viol^ is half- 
sister. But there is a difference of tweinty^ve years 
between them. You may keep that photograph if you 
like. I have another copy.” . , 

My opinion that Miss Violet’s injuries vtere not of 
a serious nature proved to be correct. She mended 
rapidly, and was soon able to lie on the ■ sofa in the 
drawing-room, devouring every book within reach, and 
showing considerable appreciation of Mar/s efforts at 
invalid cookery. 

Mary and I soon became very fond of our guest, 
although we agreed that we would rather take charge 
of her in sickness than in health. She soon got over 
her dread of shocking Miss Ellison, and succeeded in 
doing so pretty effectually. I could not helpiaughing 
at the descriptions of some of her pranks, and I tried 
to make Mary see that, with all her unconventional 
ways, she never showed any want of refinement. She 
was very clever, and a great credit to her aunt’s 
teaching, being well and solidly grounded. 

Violet kept very faithfully her promise of writing to 
Mary, nor did I allow my correspondence with Miss 
Ferrars to drop ; it was seldom difficult to find a 
pretext for a letter ; one led to another, and we were 
soon writing, each to the other, as to an old friend, 
j Each step towards intimacy served but to deepen the 
[ impression made upon me by Violet’s description of 
her aunt. It was curious what a hold had been taken 
upon my imagination by this woman whom I had 
never seen, and who, if she were five-and-twenty 
years older than Violet’s father, must have been 
almost, if not quite, contemporary w’itli my grand- 
mother. I had even constructed a little romance 
about her. No one who saw her photograph couW 
doubt that she had been singularly beautiful, and I, 
decided that in early youth she had lost her lover by 
death, and had remained faithful to his memory ever 
since. “ A lucky fellow he must have been,” thought 
I to myself, as the face of the photograph in the guise 
it must have worn some forty or fifty years before 
rose up in my mind. “ What a donkey I am, to be 
sure ! Here am I making a fool of myself about a 
woman who must have been past her youth when I 
was born. 1 must try to fall in love with some one 
by way of an antidote.” But, somehow, none of the 
girls whom I was in the habit of meeting were fair 
enough or wise enough to put the ideal Susan Ferrars 
from my thoughts. * 

About a year after 1 had thus come into contact 
with the Ferrars family, business took me to within a 
few miles of Carlingham, and I determined to profit 
by this opportunity of seeing both my unknown 
correspondent and my former patient. As 1 ^ked 
up the hill from the railway station I was overtaken 
by Miss Violet— somethiifg taller than she bad been 
last year, and every bit as unconventional Just ae 
friendly and affectionate also, for she seemed really 
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glad to see me, an.d insisted on to 

the Rectory, to be introduced to her 
We passed across a green lawn ^rrounded V *ome 
fine old lixpe^treesy through a glass door: into a matted 
hall, and thence Into; a pretty < dm cool, 

shady, and flow^iE^scen^. 

** Here is Dn Ellison, Aunt Susan, ** called out Violet 
as we entered. 

1 look^ across the room, expecting to see my ideal 
old lady, but the person who came forward to meet 
me, uttering some cordial words of welcome, was quite 
young, almost a girl in fact, being certainly under 
five-and<twenty ; tall, slender, and dark-haired, and 
bearing a curious resemblance to my mental picture of 
Aunt Susan in her youth. 

She paused suddenly on coming near me, half with- 
drawing her outstretched, hand. 

“ I thought you said Dr. Ellison, Violet.” 

« So I did,” said Violet. “ This is Dr. Ellison.” 

‘‘ I beg your pardon,” said the girl, recovering her- 
self, I was under a wrong im])ression wifti regard to 
you. I am very glad to have the pleasure of making 
your acquaintance,” and she motioned me to a seat 
opposite to the low wicker chair from which she 
herself had risen. 

“Will you look for your father, Violet ? ” she said, 
after a few minutes. “ He will be delighted to sec Dr. 
Ellison.” 

“ And Miss Ferrars*— am I not to have the pleasure 
of seeing her ?” I asked. 

“ I am Miss Ferrars,” said the girl, laughing. 

“I mean the elder Miss Ferrars — Violet’s Aunt 
Susan.” 

“ But this is Aunt Susan,” said Violet. 

“ This Aunt Susan 1 But your Aunt Susan is an 
old lady!” 

“Is she? I wasn’t aware of that.” 

“But you gave me her photograph,” I persisted. 
“I have it still — a charming old lady in a mob- 
cap.” 

“ I remember,” said Violet suddenly, “ I did go in 


fpr a UtM myati^uwu md in your letter to 
Auqt ‘Suiafi; hadipi^lmardy^ mother 

s^k of Dr: J^is0%.whb was courteous 

bid gentleman^ aiid such 1 

was reading the letter,^ in 
about asyenerable as he does at 
of you, he said, something which shoti^; he 

on his part imagined you to be on other; dde. of 
ninety ; so, just for fun, I showed hiAi that ph^fMriLph 
of you, dressed for the acting charades at^theiMnon. 
1 did not intend to carry the thing far, but 1 
about it ; and Dr. Ellison appears to have rbCQgnbed 
in you his ideal great-grandmother, and revered you 
accordingly.” 

“That explains,” said Miss Ferrars, laughing, “the 
deferential tone of Dr. Ellison’s letters. I thought it 
proceeded from the chivalrous courtesy of a gciltletna/, 
of the old school, whereas it seems merely tO ha\< 
been respect for grey hairs.” 

“ But,” said I, still bewildered, “ you told me that 
your aunt was twenty-five years older than your 
father.” 

“ I beg your pardon ; I may perhaps have told you 
that there was twenty-five years’ difference between 
them, as there is, my father being the elder. By the 
way, I suppose you also, Aunt Susan, continued all 
this time under a similar delusion ? ” 

“ I did,” said Aunt Susan, laughing and blushing. 
“As I told you, I often heard my mother speak of Dr. 
Ellison of Calethorpe, and it never occurred to me 
that your friend could be other than the same. You 
know, you never gave any more definite description of 
him than that he was a * regular brick.’ It seems to 
have been a game at cross-purposes altogether.” 

The consequences of this game at cross-purposes, 
with regard to my feelings, may easily be guessed. 
But that those feelings, true and deep though they 
were, should have been returned by Susan Feixars, 
is a mystery at which I can only miuvcl in heart-felt 
gratitude to the Providence which thus blessed me so 
far beyond my deserts. * 
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dictated the 
accessories, 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

MIS, the room of all others 
upon which the best avail- 
able taste of the household 
is commonly lavished, has 
been, singularly enough, 
that in which the most 
signal offences against 
aesthetic propriety have 
been usually committed. 

In other sections of the 
house, utility and conveni- 
^ce have to some extent 
forms and materials of the furniture and 
hnd the absence of any overwhelming 


inducement to display has very often resulted in an 
effect, if not positively admirable, yet not intrusively 
vicious. 

It is far otherwise with the drawing-room ^ here, 
where the afternoon callers are received in states and 
friends and acquaintances arc gathered together in 
the evenings— here, at all events, if nowhere else in 
the house, the visitor mus/ be impressed With the 
taste or the wealth of the hostess. Hence the dtawing- 
room has, perhaps, been decoraU|d| futiibhed, and 
tricked out with the sole motive of '^display.' What 
matter if the chairs were too fragile to isit upon with a 
sense of security, or the sofa impossible tolbunge on at 
I ease? so that the woodwork was rich with carving and 
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lustrous with polish, and the coverings were blue satin, 
all was well. What matter that the room was blazing 
with light from three or four large plate-glass windows? 
the paper must stiU be white and gold, or another of 
the special drawing-room papers. If we happened to 
be the fortunate possessors of a few good oil paintings, 
they must be relegated either to the staircase or the 
dining-room, oil paintings in a drawing-room being 
ridiculous ; washy chromos, or at best an Art Union 
engraving, being the only works of art allowable for the 
adornment of the walls. While in the dining-room a 
Turkey carpet, if sufficiently new and bright in colour, 
was permitted, up-stairs the best Brussels, Axminster, 
or velvet-pile, according to the means at command, 
and of the newest procurable pattern, were our only 
floor coverings. In short, 
it may be safely asserted 
that such rooms as we are 
now referring to would have 
been impossible if they had 
been designed for real occu- 
pation, and were not merely 
show-rooms by which wc, 
perhaps unconsciously, 
hoped to impress an oc- 
casional visitor with an ade- 
quate idea of our wealth or 
exalted position. 

It may be said that now, 
so many of these faults hav- 
ing been amended, it is but 
stabbing a' dying enemy to 
ungraciously recapitulate 
them. But although it is 
true that the most glaring 
of these sins against taste 
have been or are being 
amended, so long as the 
underlying principle (/>., 
the bedecking of the draw- 


ing-room solely with the view of 
display) against which we are 
contending remains in force, the 
improvement is but superficial. 
Granted Aat Oriental carpets, 
well-designed funliture, quiet and 
harmonious wall decoration and 
draperies have taken the place of 
the monstrosities of the imme- 
diate past, so long as the dominant 
motive of the appointments of the 
drawing-room remains display 
we are certain only to Exchange 
one evil for another. The par- 
ticular evil at present observable 
will be referred to farther on, in 
the meanwhile we have to con- 
sider the rational treatment of 
the drawing-room considered from 
an artistic point of view. 

In the first place, while, as in 
a previous paper, we have sub- 
mitted that the effect of the dining-room should be 
expressive of comfort^ undoubtedly for the drawing- 
room the corresponding influence should be cheer- 
fulness, A gloomy, or even a grand drawing-room, 
I hold to be a social mistake. But cheerfulness 
is not synonymous with glitter and sparkle, nor is it 
to be secured by the free use of light and untoned 
colours. On the contrary, gradation and repose are 
more than elsewhere necessary in a room devoted to 
conversation, music, and other relaxations. At the 
same time, a somewhat sumptuous character natu- 
rally and properly belongs to the room above all 
others in the house devoted to the amenities of social 
life. Work-rooms, eating-rooms, and sleeping-rooms 
have all more or less distinctive characters determined 
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by their several uses. Rooms devoted to social re- 
creation, such as is the drawing-room par exaiienci^Xo 
be occupied when, our minds fre^d from the anxieties 
of daily business, and our bodies restored' by ncce^ j 
sary food, we a^ at leisure to enjoy the hours yet 
intervening before hed-time, should have no less than^ 
others an ensemble appropriate to them alone. 

As some general hints have been given in the 
previous papers on this subject on the treatment of 
ceilings, walls, and furniture, we need here only glance 
cursorily through these items with a special reference 
to the drawing-room. Commencing with the ceiling, 


this position, but boldly decorative , plates or dishes 
will look well arranged on a shelf architrave 

of the doors* For the lower part of the walls silken 
hangings, woollens, or even creumnes he used 
with fine efibet, but will scarceljr be o|f^ett' conveniently 
within the means, or very appropriate for the ordinary 
middle-class homes we are now considering; ' " . 

On the walls, about the level of the^eyCr^a ftw 
pictures will form welcome points of interest. These 
should be dependent for their support upon stout 
cords, thick enough to be quite conspicUoo^ visible^ 
and secured to hooks or nails in the surhase tn'ould^ 
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we will suppose the centre fiower, if there be one 
hacked of!^ and the fiat surface of the ceiling papered 
with a small-patterned paper of light drab, buff, or 
duck’s-egg green tint. The walls are, perhaps, best 
divided, horizontally, by a moulding ranging about 
the height of the architraves of the doors. The upper 
part Of the wall thus forms a sort of frieze about 
three deep, and may be hung with a paper of 
rather ** busy ” pattern, not obtrusive in colour, but well 
covered^ and containing several shades of various 
coloufs. Below the moulding a much quieter paper 
of darker tone is most appropriate, as its function is to 
play die part of a background to furniture and pic- 
tures. On the firieze part no pictures should of course 
be hung, but the unbroken siftface aboVe the line of 
moulding may be varied with a few choice Japanese 
fans. China, a fragile ware, is scarcely suitable for 


ing. These pictures may be oil or water, etchings, 
or photographs ; but it is as well, if possible, not to 
mingle them on one wall, as they are apt to mutu- 
ally impair their effect. The great thing is to avoid 
giving a crowded or picture-gallery-like appearance 
to the walls, so that they should not be too numerous. 
One or two at most should be hung on each wall, 
and ample intermediate Avall-space should be left 
between them. 

It requires the nicest eye to hang pictures really 
well, so to arrange the interspaces that each picture 
shall be thoroughly isolated, and yet no undue space 
of blank wall surface obtrude itself. It is a good plan 
to have the surbase moulding grooved on its top 
surface, so that the picture-cords may be hung upon 
hooks which, resting in the groove, can slide freely 
along and permit of easy re-adjustment. • 
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Over the mantcLshelf in place of the now, happily, 
nearly obsolete vacuous sheet of plate-glass in gilt 
frame, an over-mantel, such as is shown in our first 
illustration, will be a useful and appropriate piece of 
furniture, more especially convenient fbr those who 
have a great deal of china to display. A quieter effect 
would be produced by one of the old-fashioned glasses 
shown in the second cut. These are very suitable for 
small and low rooms, especially if a considerable part 
of the other furniture consists of old-fashioned ma- 
hogany. The top cornice may be utilised to stand a 
dish or plate upon, and the frieze part painted with a 
decorative subject, such as appears suggested in the 
wood-cut 

Concerning the windows, there is little that can be 
done to improve them without structural alterations, 
which it is beyond our present province to enter upon. 
If, however, as is not unfrequently the case, the room 
is over-lighted, a suggestion may be offered of an 
inexpensive and effective improvement. This is to 
have a frame made exactly the size of the window 
between the beads« cover it with holland, and after 
screwing up the window-sashes, and papering over 
the cracks, so as to thoroughly exclude all dirt and 
dust, fix the frame so that from the outside it looks 
like a white blind drawn down. On the inside stout 
canvas must be stretched, and the papering of the 
lower part of the wall carried round over the shutters, 
if any, and the surbase moulding should also be 
carrM round. Above the surbase fix in a black 
frame a decorative subject painted as a transparency. 
This may be copied from one of the Japanese silk 
pi<;ture5 or embroideries. In the recess thus formed 
an old cabinet may stand, and the effect of the whole 
will be quaint and pleasing. The rays of the sun 
coming sofUy through the double thickness will shed 
a “ dim religious light,” very grateful to the artistic 
eye. Our third illustration shows somewhat the 
sort of arrangement suggested. If there be an 
•otherwise insuperable objection to this idea, only 
on the score of the impossibility of cleaning the 
windows, washing the blind, and so forth, the frame 
may be fastened to the bead on one side by hinges, 
and a button or catch on the other, so that it can be 
periodically opened. 

In' the illustration it will be noticed that the next 
window is also treated somewhat unusually. For 
summer time no laige or heavy curtains are necessary, 
and to obviate the draught which pours down on our 
heads when the window is open at the top, a frame 
with transparency is proposed, similar to that used for 
the blocked-up window, but fitted on pins which enter 
the beads at the sides, so that it can be opened in- 
wards as shown. By this means sufficient air will be 
admitted, but the draught will be directed upwards to 
the ceiling and there dispersed. Below the frame 
small soft curtains of yellowish colour are hung from 
a slight brass rod. With these curtains, which can be 
wholly or partially drawn at will, no roller or Venetian 
blinds are necessary. If the window faces the south 
we suppose that outside blinds or jalousies are used. 
In^winter, soft warm curtains of one or other of the 


many excellent ^figured or plain materials now pur- 
chasable will be hung in the usual way above the 
architrave of the windows. A thin pole, either of 
brass or U&ck wood, with^sihall turned ends, is the 
^best supporting apparatus. The ])pk^ usually em- 
' ployed are generaUy far too thick and clumsy, and 
any sort of hanging ends of stamped brass, repre- 
senting leaves, bunches of grapes, or what not, are 
unmeaning and offensive. Against the whilom uni- 
versal muslin or lace curtains, stiffened with starch, 
and of a dead white, it is scarcely necessary to 
declaim now-a-days. 

Respecting the style of the furniture proper, it may 
be sufficient to remark that provided comfort, utility, 
and a certain suggestion of sumptuousness are secured, 
we cannot go far wrong. For the chairs and small’ 
tables it is as well to choose examples light enough to 
be easily movable, but not so light as to be readily 
knocked over. The piano is usually a sore subject 
with artistic furnishers. Unless specially made to 
design, a condition usually wholly unattainable with 
people of moderate incomes, the form of it, whether 
grand or cottage, is very unsatisfactory. If it be a 
cottage, something may be done by removing the 
elaborate fret-work in front, and fixing in its place a 
fine piece of needlework, or a decorative painting in 
silk. It is sometimes convenient to arrange the piano 
out in the room, so that its back is exposed to view. 
In this case this unsightly part can be concealed by 
a piece of the newly-introduced painted tapestry, or 
by needlework, if the latter be more accessible ; or, 
failing either, a piece of patterned stuff may be 
stretched over the surface. 

Screens are very valuable in some rooms, whether 
they bo the dwarf fire-screens or the tall folding ones, 
and may be made really decorative objects. Some of 
the Japanese examples sold at the Oriental ware- 
houses are very good and not prohibitive in price. A 
cheaper substitute may be produced by getting an old 
screen, such as may often be bought for a few shil- 
lings, and pasting on the right side of the leaves some 
Japanese paper pictures of birds and flowers, which 
arc cheap, and, as far as they are carried, good art. 
It may seem curious to some to note how often, for 
purely decorative purposes, we have to fall back on 
the Oriental work ; but the truth is, there i9 very 
little European work of low price at all satisfactory in 
the purely decorative sense. The back and margins 
of our screen may be covered with cretonne, or even 
wall-paper. Everything depends upon the selection 
of the colours and patterns. ' y , 

The particular evil to which we adverted in the 
opening of this paper, as being rife even now, consists 
in the too common practice of over-crowding our 
drawing-room with objects, unexceptionable it, may 
be in themselves, such as china, glass, pictures, and 
furniture. Probably from pure want of considering 
the matter, many people in furnishing their drawing- 
rooms appear to have come to the conclusion that it 
is impossible to have’^too much of a good thing. 
Whenever the room begins to present any^approach 
to a muscum-like appearance, whenever the walls are 
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becoming covered with pictures, or,|jlcces of china 
meet our guze at every turn, it is quite time to make a 
clearance. The roon) may be an excellent show* 
room, or museum, but as a room dedicated to the 
uses for which drawing-room , is .pre*eminently re^ 
quired, it is a failure. 

The doctrine of value, as applied to decoration, is^ 
simple enough. In order to appreciate properly any 
given object, k must be separated from others by 
what may be termed a neutral zone. For instance, 
we all know the charming effect of a single old Nankin 
vas^ if it be deftly placed on a shelf or table, in a 
position wherein the eye is not distracted by other 
•objects, whether similar or competing with it in 
vividness or force of effect. But fill a whole shelf 
with such objects in close array, as in a china shop, 
and it will be found impossible to realise the actual 
decorative and artistic value of any one of them with- 
out removing it, and thereby artificially isolating it 
from its rivals in attractiveness. Of course it is to 
be understood that a pair^ or a group of even three or 
five pieces intended to form a set, count only as one 
in this proposition, as they have been specially de- 
signed with the view of their combined effect. A 
piece of jade, brasswork, Satsuma, soapstone, bronze, 
or any other object differing largely in colour and 
texture will not, however, injuriously affect the proper 
appreciation of the Nankin. So much for the effect 
of over-crowding on the objects shown. In con- 
sidering its effect on the ememble of the room it is 


still more to be deprecated. A wellrfumished and 
decorated room should present sides such an 
harmonious arrangement colpui^i . Hnes as 
would be pleasing and, delightful in, n pictujte. ; Now 
any artist will , tell us that it is. itnpi^ibt^ to obtain 
that repose and harmony without is; tiuali^: Tvhibh is 
called breadth ; the eye must not be iBstn^cted;!]^ a 
multiplicity of objects of nearly equ^ jsjtensi^ in 
various parts of the picture, but should be. ljkl g^u* 
[^illy on from one beautiful detail to anoth^ in leasy 
succession ; and especially that reposerrthat-.mpst 
valuable quality in art— is to be obtain^ Onlyr by 
broad and simple lines and masses. 

Those, therefore, who are the happy possessors of 
a large collection of any sort of objects of V 9 ri^ will 
do well, if they wish their treasures to receive their 
due meed of appreciation, to exhibit, them SOtnewlSiat 
sparsely, distributing them cunningly in little groups 
in different parts of the room. The surplus articles 
would then be kept in store-rooms or closed cabinets, 
and the exhibited collection varied firom time to time 
with selections from the reserve, so that something 
fresh is always on view. So with engravings; the 
bulk of them might be well kept in portfolios, and a 
few only framed and hung on the walls.. There is 
room for contrivance in designing a frame so as to 
avoid the necessity of pasting the backs over with 
strips of brown paper ; one frame would then serve for 
several prints of the same size, and a fresh interest 
given to the walls at each re-arrangement 

C. W. Dempsey. 



OUR COTTAGE GARDENING SOCIETY. 


T he village was astir at an early 
hour on Tuesday, July 27th, 
for it was the day of the 
Flower Show, and the members of 
the Cottage Gardening Society had 
to get their flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables ready for exhibition. The 
previous day had been cloudy, and 
the night very wet, and many a girl 
looked out anxiously that morning, 
to see whether it would be fine 
enough for her to wear her new dress 
or hat. The sky was clear, and as 
the sun rose higher in the heavens, 
the steaming earth began to dry. The flowers that 
had made the cottage windows so gay for a month 
past, were being removed by eager hands, and carried 
out to the street, where here and there donkey-carts 
stood ready to receive them. 


Mary Jamison had been up at three o’clock, while it 
was still raining heavily, to make some pea-soup, for 
the Secretary of the Society offered prizes to any 
member who should make soup and bring it to the 
show to be judged. Mary had attended the cooking- 
lesson three weeks before, had watched every step 
of the process, and had since then made the soup for 
her family, so she hoped to succeed in winning a gbod 
prize. But the pea-soup required three hours to 
make, and therefore she had had to take time by the 
forelock and get up early, as she wished te be present 
in th^Aent at the placing of her flowers. Eij^t o’clock 
was approaching, and her double scarlet geraniums, 
the delight of her eyes, must be carried out to the 
cart, and put beside her rival’s dark pelargonium. 

Annie Kearney was her rival and next-door neigh- 
bour, who had gained first prize for clean house and 
well-stocked garden on two former occasions. Mary 
feared she would do so this year also ; but surely, She 
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thought, her own house had been as clean as soap and 
water and white-wash could make it| when the judges 
visited it three weeks before. Her garden, too, had ; 
certainly improved since last year, and every spot in i 
it was filled with some useful vegetable or gay flower, j 
But when she saw Annie Kearney’s beautiful pelar- 
gonium, and her bunches of carrots, parsley, thyme, 
and mint| her heart sank, and she felt a jealous 
pang. 

“Wait a, wee minute, Joe, till I get digging my^ 
potatoes,” she cried to the boy who was standing at j 
the donkey’s head. i 

“ You ' needna be hurrying yourseV, Mary,” he 
replied* “for James Neely and Ned Gourlay has to 
bring t^ir flowers yet.” 

Thus comforted, Mary drew breath, and ran out to 
her garden once more. It was a long, narrow strip of 
ground, sloping down from the back of her house to 
the river, a narrow branch of the Foyle, that flowed 
between wooded banks fringed with meadow-sweet, 
willow-herb, and forget-mc-not. As Mary dug her 
potatoes, glancing with fond pride over her little do- 
main made tidy and productive by her own industry, 
her jealous feelings subsided, and she almost wished 
that Annie Kearney might win prizes— prizes, but 
not the best. 

“ I say, Mary, will I tak* my peas and beans to the 
show ?” asked little James Neely, the lame boy, speak- 
ing across the hedge. 

“Would you allow («>, advise) me to show my 


onions, James?” called Ned Gourlay at the same 
moment from the further garden. 

Mary left off digging, and went to her boundary, 
and Ned advanced td his* and an earnest conclave 
was held. 

Mary^ as the eldest and hitherto most successful of 
,the three, gave her opinion. 

“Ay, you’ll tak’ peas an’, beans an’ onions, both of 

you. You made Miss M put them down in her 

list, so you canna draw them back, an’ who knows 
what’ll win a prize ? ” 

“ Hurry ! ” cried Annie Kearney from her garden, 
“there’s Miss M away to the field.” 

Miss M , the Secretary, glanced with approval 

at the flowers, which were being carried along the 
street. One man was staggering under the weight of 
a gigantic fuchsia, covered thickly with pale rose- 
coloured bells. He had come from a village at the 
furthest end of the parish. His hopes of a first 
prize were great, and he would not imperil them by 
trusting his fuchsia to any other hand. A bright 
crimson flag floated from the mill-corner, another 
waved at the head of the village, where the high-road 
turned off from the village towards the field of the 
show ; and gay flags of yellow, white, and red marked 
the way at intervals. 

Two tents were erected in the field, one for floivers 
in pots and boxes, the other for cut flowers— glasses 
of garden flowers, and bouquets of wild flowers grown 
in the parish. 
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' The Secretary smiled as she took a bouquet of wild 
flowers, almost as large as the child who carried it. 

“ Who would think there was such a variety of wild 
[lowers in Don^al ? Did you gather them all your 
self, Biddy?” 

“Ay, miss, me an’ Jim.” 

“Is ybur number fastened to it ? ” 

“ Ay, daddy wrote it an’ tied it on.” 

The Society consisted of thirty or forty honorary 
members, chiefly substantial farmers in the neighbour- 
liood, who contributed five shillings each to the fund 
for providing prizes ; and sixty members, each of whom 
bad paid a shilling for his ticket Thirty-seven of these 
shilling members had competed for the prizes offered 
for clean houses and well-stocked gardens ; and a 
:ard with the numbers of the prize-winners, and 
unouttt of their prizes, would be fastened to the out- 
side of the tent^ at two o’clock, when the doors were 
:o be thrown Op^ to the public. 

Thci Taig^ tent was being filled with flowers— 
▼eraniums, pinki white, and scarlet, pelargoniums, 
uchsias, dark ^nd light, pots of mignonette, musk, 
md nasturtiunris ; and three o» four carts had already 
iischa^^d their burdens in the field. Saucers of 
strawberries, currants, raspberries, gooseberries, and 


» 

early apples which would not have disgraced CoveUt 
Garden, were arranged on a low platform in the open 
field. Near them were placed fine potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, peas, beans, lettuce, rhubarb, cabbages, pars- 
ley, mint, and thyme, each group or bundle 'With the 
exhibitor’s number firmly attached to it. * 

Collections of annuals, tasteful and pretty noseggys 
of garden flowers, and children’s bunches of wild 
flowers were arriving every moment, and the Secretary' 
was placing them to the best of her ability in the 
smaller tent, when a messenger accosted her. 

“ Please, miss, Henry Gildea seen a boy taking his 
gooseberries.” 

“Do you know which boy took them?” asked, the 
harassed Secretary, hastening to the platform, now 
surrounded by a crowd of members and their friends, 
who were arranging their fruit and vegetables. 

“Ay, miss, I know him rightly.” 

“ Very well, tell me his name,” glancing sternly at a 
group of urchins who were tying to shrink but of 
sight, “ and 1 shall complain to his parents.” 

Henry Gildea hesitated, looking uhcpmfortable. 

“I’d sooner not say anything. Td be feared of 
getting ill-will if I'd speak,” he replied at length. 

“Please, Miss M— — whispered a man, “there’s 
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many could certify that Maurice McBride’s big 
fuchsia is na his own.” 

“Who says so?” 

“ Oh, I will na just say ; but plenty says it was 

brung to his house last night from Colonel F 

greenhouse." 

“ Will you lodge a complaint against McBride then ? 
and I shall draw the judges’ attention to it.” 

The informant shuffled. No, he would not confront 
McBride, he was afraid of gaining ill-will. 

Miss M spoke to the wind. Her efforts to 

inculcate a little courage were all in vain. The words 
“there’s plenty could certify it,” were once more 
followed by “but / won’t speak, for fear of getting 
ill-will" 

The lady and gentleman who had kindly under- 
taken the arduous task of judging now arrived, and 
their eyes were at once attracted by the beautiful 
fuchsia, the most prominent object in the tent. 

“ Can this plant possibly have been grown in any 
cottage window?” they asked. 

One of the judges had visited the cottages and 
gardens three weeks previously, and to him the Secre- 
tary applied : “ Has McBride a frame in his garden ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Has he a window large enough to have grown this 
plant?" 

“No.” 

“See how beautifully it is trained, and how the 
flowers hang all round the plant. It is impossible 
that it could have been grown anywhere but in a 
greenhouse.” 

“What do you say to this pelargonium?” said 
another of the judges, displaying a grape which he 
had found on the pot under the leaves. 

“Come,” cried the others, “we know where that 
has been 1 ” » 

Both fuchsia and pelargonium were marked “dis- 
qualified,” and they moved on. The Secretary followed 
rather sorrowfully. She grieved that two of her 
members should have been found to have behaved 
dishonestly, but gradually cheered up as she saw 
that no doubt was thrown upon the uprightness of the 
remmning fifty-eight. 

Mary Jamison’s double geranium won first prize 
—so did Annie Kearney’s pelargonium, and Ned 
Gourlay and James Neely took several second and 
third prizes. Before the judging was concluded each 
member had won at least one prize, and most of the 
members had won several ; but as no member could 
get more than three prizes at each show many second 
and third prizes had to be struck off, the winner 
being allowed to retain his three highest prizes. 

The hour for judging the soup arrived, and fourteen 
women members, who were to compete for the Secre- 
taiys prizes, were found by the judges seated on a 
bench near the larger tent, each holding a little jug , 
carefully wrapped up in a cloth. Much interest being 
excited by this competition— a novelty in the proceed- 
ings— all the memb^s of the Society crowded round 
the tent to see the competitors, headed by Mary. 
Jamison and Annie Kearney, set down their jugs in 


a row upon the shelf that had been cleared for them. 
But neither soup-makers nor public were permitted to 
be present at the judging. 

“ You’ll gie a gude prize, miss, dear?’-^ whispered 
one of the women. 

“ But I have nothing to say to it, Nancy,” replied 
Miss M — — in the same tone. “ 1 am your teacher, 
so it would never do for me to be your judge.’* 

“Well, miss, 1 hope I’ll get as gude a prize as my 
neighbour.” 

“ The judging will be quite fair, Nancy, I can pro- 
mise that. Is your number pasted on your jug ? Yes, 
I see it is. You must leave us now, and the judging 
will begin.” 

Nancy left the tent reluctantly, followed by her 
neighbour and rival, a neat-looking, middle-aged 
woman. The two younger rivals, Mary and Annie, 
had brought sippets of toast, a refinement unthought 
of by the rest. 

The pea-soup, flavoured with bacon, and thickened 
with onions boiled until they were as tender as 
marrow, was pronounced excellent — so good that the 
judges found it difficult to decide upon the relative 
merits of the fourteen jugfuls ; but five were a little 
the best, and received the Secretary’s prizes; the 
remaining nine received caoh a shilling as consolation 
prize. 

The judging being now over, the field was cleared 
of members and their friends, the band arrived, and a 
table and chair were brought from the village for the 
accommodation of the ticket-receiver at the gate. As 
the parish is situated within the County Donegal 
where it borders upon Londonderry, visitors fron: 
both counties came in crowds. It was a gay scene. 
All the new hats and pretty dresses were worn, and 
many a rosebud or spray of scarlet geranium, plucked 
from the wearer’s own garden, enlivened the costumes. 
Much interest was shown in the card hung upon the 
outside of the tent, where each member might see 
his number and the amount of prizes he had won. 
The prizes were not given in gioney, but in useful 
articles to the value of the sum marked upon the card, 

“ Tm at the head of the houses and gardens, but I’ve 
only a shilling for my soup,” Mary Jamison was over- 
heard saying. 

“My flowers were the best, and my parsnips got 
first prize,” said Annie Kearney. 

“ My neighbour got first prize for her soup, miss,” 
complained Nancy, meeting Miss M 

“ So I believe ; but yoU got second prize for soup 
and first prize for your house and potatoes. You 
Have seventeen shillings, and your neighbour only six- 
teen. I think you are both very well ofl” ^ 

“ Ay, I’m satisfied enough.” 

“ And will you often make that soup for Tom ?” 

“’Deed, will I!” 

To describe the races, jumps, and other athletic 
sports which gave so much amusement durihg the 
evening would take up too much space; but the 
visitors enjoyed themselves greatly, and felt more and 
more convinced that our Cottage Gardening Society 
merits their continued patronage. 

Letitia McClintock. 
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HER MAJESTY'S INDIA OFFICE. 


HEN Lord Palmerston was 
Prime Minister there was a 
great battle fought in Par- 
liament, which was spoken 
of at the time as ^Hhe 
battle of the Styles.^' The 
business of State had long 
outgrown the capacities of 
the wretched-looking 
premises in Downing Street 
which used to be pointed 
out to visitors as the “ Go- 
vernment Offices,” and be- 
sides this, the buildings 
themselves were in danger 
of tumbling down. A committee specially appointed 
to consider the matter had presented a report to the 
House of Commons, recommending that one or more 
blocks should, without delay, be erected on a uniform 
plan to meet the requirements of the chief Ministerial 
Departments. The presentation of this report led to 
the offer of numberless suggestions and plans by 
architects and amateurs, but for a long time the pro- 
ject lingered in the regions of uncertainty and delay. 

At last, however, the necessities of the public service 
forced the Executive to determine that “ something” 
should be done, and Parliament was asked to decide 
what that ** something ” should be. First and foremost 
was the question— What style of architecture should 
be adopted ? Then began the famous struggle between 
the friends of the Gothic style on the one side, and the 
admirers of the Palladian style on the other— a struggle 
that for the time being absorbed public attention, and 
obliterated the usual party lines. In the end neither 
style could claim the victory ; for the Premier, with 
whom the decision practically rested, finally adopted 
the designs of a " Gothic ” architect, modified how- 
ever,, according to his lordship’s own ideas of what 
“public offices” sh#uld be. The result was the 
erection of a splendid pile of buildings in a style which 
is neither Gothic nor Italian, but a curious mixture of 
both, with the addition of a considerable amount of 
“ Palmerstonian.” Whatever may be the judgment of 
the co^oscenft) there is little doubt that the popular 
taste has fully approved Lord Palmerston’s architec- 
tural judgment, while experience has proved that the 
new public offices are, on the whole, admirably adapted 
to the purposes for which they were designed. 

On our way down Whitehall, walking in the direction 
of Westminster, we reach the new building as soon as 
we have passed Downing Street ; in fact that famous 
official home of British Premiers marks the northern 
boundary of the vast ministerial palace. On the 
Whitehall side of the structure the Home and the 
Colonial Departments are housed. Passing through 
the archway in Downing Street we find ourselves at 
the Foreign Office, and on the^pposite side of the vast 
quadrangle is the India Office, the principal entrance 
to which is, however, from Charles Street 


The India Office occupies the iKrhoIe of that portion 
of the new building wbi(^ abuts on St James’s Park| 
and which presents such an imposing appearance to 
a spectator standing upon the Horse Guards parade- 
ground. The fine semi-circular sweep which breaks 
the angle of the building facing towards t|ie Duke of 
York’s Column, is a striking feature in the frontage 
which overlooks the park. It is in this seinl*circular 
part of the block that the Secretary of State has his 
suite of rooms. Entering the quadrangle from Charles 
Street, our attention is drawn to the series of sculp- 
tured figures which look down upon us from near the 
topmost storey— figures representing the various Indian 
tribes : Afghans, Ghoorkas, Mahrattas, and so on. As 
we mount one of the great staircases we find arched 
niches occupied with life-sized statues of great Indian 
statesmen; and looking round the noble ooutt*>yard 
which occupies the central portion of the buildings we 
gaze upon a scries of twenty eight busts of men whose 
services in India their countrymen 

" Should not willingly let die.** 

Havelock, and Clyde, and Lawrence have places there, 
besides other heroes of less renown. The angles of 
the court, on the ground floor as well as on the first 
floor, are filled with statues, standing in niches ; Lords 
Wellesley and Hastings, besides the famous Warren 
Hastings, being among the great Anglo-Indians thus 
represented. The splendid State Ball given in honour 
of the Sultan of Turkey some years ago took place in 
this court-yard. Much of the internal decoration of 
the building is designed in keeping with the geogra- 
phical associations of the Department ; the ceilings of 
some of the rooms, for example, being worked in 
plaster models of Indian fruits and flowers. In the 
magnificent chamber in which the meetings of the 
Council arc held, there are two remarkable things 
which formerly occupied places in the old East Indja 
House in Lcadcnhall Street : the famous fire-place of 
carved white marble, and a life-size portrait of Warren 
Hastings—** such a likeness,” to use Macaulay’s words, 
“as he would have wished posterity to have of 
him.*’ 

Prior to the year 1858 no India Office existed. The 
East India Company was virtually the Government of 
India, but there was a Department of State called the 
Board of Control, whose special business was to 
“ control ” the doings of “John Company,” whether at 
his lieaclquarters in Leadenhall Street or out in the 
far East. The terrible Mutiny of 1857, however, put 
an end to the Company’s reign ; and in the following 
year Parliament decreed that the doable Government 
which had hitherto existed should be abolished, and 
the entire administration of the British Empire in 
India should henceforth be assumed by the Queen’s 
Ministers. 

A Bill to effect this great change was first broaght 
in by Lord Palmerston, but his resignation stopped its 
further progress. Another Bill was introduced by 
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Lord Beaconsfield— then, of course, Mr. Disraeli ; it 
was known as " India Bill, No. 2," 'but it was fairly 
laughed out of the House by one of Lord Palmerston's 
jocular speeches. His, lordship said that whenever he 
met a friend in the street he found him in an uncon- 
trollable fit of laugluer, and as soon as he was able to | 
speak and explain himself, it was always found that he 
was laughing at India Bill, No. 2 ! That Bill was 
withdrawn, and on the suggestion of Lord John 
Russell, the House proceeded to consider the matter 
by way of resolutions. Upon these resolutions a 
Bill was formed and introduced into the House of 
Commons by Lord Stanley (now Earl of Derby). It 
received the Royal Assent on August 2, 1858 ; on the 
I St of September the political power of the East India 
Company ceased, and the Queen of England became 
Sovereign of India, though she was not proclaimed 
Empress of India until twenty years later. 

By this Act the constitution of the Indian (Govern- 
ment was settled. It decreed the appointment of a 
Minister, to be called the Secretary of StJite for India, 
with a salary of of a Council of State 

consisting of fifteen members, each receiving a salary 
of ;^i,200 per annum. The Secretary of State is a 
member of the Cabinet, and subject to that august 
body he is, virtually, the chief ruler of India. As a 
matter of routine almost all the business of the Depart- 
ment goes before the Council, and upon the more 
important questions a vote is taken, but the Secretary 
is not bound by these decisions, except in two cases, 
viz., the appropriation of Indian revenues, and the 
appointment of members of the Supreme Council in 
India. Upon all oilier matters the Secretary of State 
may, if he pleases, act upon his own judgment, and set 
aside that of the Council of State. 

The Council of State is divided into six* Committees 
of five members each ; every member of the Council 
serving in two Committees. These Committees cor- 
respond to the several Departments among which the 
work of the India Office is distributed, viz., Financial ; 
Military; Political and Secret; Judicial and Public; 
Public Works, Railways, and Telegraphs ; and Re- 
venue, Statistics, and Commerce. Each Department 
has a Secretary with a salary of 1,200 per annum, 
and one or more Assistant- Secretaries with salaries of 
from £700 to jCgoo. In addition to these high officials 
there are two Parliamentary Under- Secretaries of State, 
besides a numerous staff of subordinate officers and 
clerks, with salaries varying according to rank and 
length of service. 

The whole of the revenues of India are at the 
disposal of the Secretary of State and his Council, and 
they can draw upon these revenues for all expenses 
required for the service of India, whether in this 
country or abroad. The cost of the building erected 
for the accommodation of the India Office was charged 
to the Indian Exchequer, and the whole of the salaries 
and all expenses incurred at the India Office are 
defrayed out of Indian revenues. An annual state- 
ment, commonly called the “ Indian Budget,” is made 
by the Secretary of State as to the revenue and expen- 
diture of the country, in the course of which some 


acQoqpt " is also ‘givpn* *cf ifs. ^nno^ * ^d ^material 
progress and genera^ctnAdidon." 

It would be imp&sible^ithfh Ihe limits qfai^itlde 
like this, to give our readers any |dequate idea' of the 
variety and the amount of business which is transacted 
daily at the India Office. Vf'hen it, is remembered 
that this Department is charged with the government 
of a country containing six or seven times the popu^ 
lation of the United Kingdom, and having a revenue 
of 65 millions sterling, it will be easily understood how 
vast and how multifarious are the duties which devq^ve 
upon the Indian Secretary and his staff. The India 
Office is, in fact, an imperium in imperio^ a govern- 
ment within a government; it contains within itself 
all the different branches of administration which, as 
regards other portions of the Empire, have separate 
Departments allotted to them. 

Almost all the correspondence which reaches the 
India Office goes, in the first instance, to the cen- 
tral registry, from which it is distributed among the 
different Departments according to the nature of the 
business to which it refers. Much of it comes from 
persons at home who are more or less interested in 
Indian affairs ; but, of course, most of it relates to the 
Government of India itself, and takes the form of 
despatches received from the Viceroy, or of commu- 
nications with other Departments of State at home. 
The more important of these go direct to the office of 
the Secretary of State, or to the Secretaries of the 
Departments for which they are specially intended. The 
Departmental Secretaries deal with these despatches 
first, making such notes upon them as they require, 
then pass tlicin on to the Under* Secretaries, by whom 
they are further considered and prepared for presen- 
tation to the Secretary of State, or the Committee of 
Council having charge of the particular matters to 
which the despatches refer. Finally, in certain 
important cases, which arc far more numerous than 
many persons would suppose, these documents are 
submitted to the judgment of the whole Council at its 
weekly meeting. 

Drafts of despatches intended to be sent to India 
arc prepared by the Secretary of the Department to 
which tliey relate, and are then revised by one of the 
Under-Secretaries, either “Permanent” or “Parlia- 
mentary.” In the revised form the draft is next 
presented to the Secretary of State, who approves 
or alters it, according to his discretion, and then refers 
it to a Committee of the Council. In due course it is 
considered in Committee, amended if necessary, and 
forthwith returned to the Secretary of State, to 1 ^ laid 
by him before the full Council for final approval. 

Every important despatch must be approved by the 
Secretary of State, and signed by him, before it is sent 
to its destination ; those of minor moment may be 
signed by the Chairman of the Committee of Council, 
or even by the Secretary of the Committee, without any 
reference whatever to the principal Secretary of State. 
All secret despatches are delivered immediately to the 
Chief Secretary himself„ and he dictates the replies to 
be forwarded, after consultation with his colleagues in 
the Cabinet. ^ 
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CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

TJIE blEPriNC-STONE lO FORTUNE. 

|H£ major came 
to London, 
and from the 
station went 
directly to 
Lincoln’s Inn, 
taking Doris 
with him. 

The child 
enjoyed the 
drive, and 
prattled gaily. 
She could 
speak of poor 
mamma now 
without giitf; 
her heatt was 
too young to 
mourn, too 
elastic to retain the impression of a blow. But sorrow 
had drawn fresh lines upon the major’s face. 

Leaving Doris with Baines in the outer office, where 
he might still hear her voice and be assured of her 
safety, the major entered with Mr. Carton into his 
private room. 

“The child is Doris Drummond. You see what 
has happened,” he said, putting his hat upon the table, 
and pointing to the deep band expressively. 

“ The mother is no more?” said Mr. Carton inter- 
rogatively. The major bowed his head in silence, and 
sat without speaking until Mr. Carton had said what 
could be said in sympathy with one who bore the 
visible signs of bereavement, and then he told in a 
few words what had happened at Nice. 

“ Her husband was not with her at the last ?” Mr. 
Carton said. 

“ No, I warned him to keep away from me, and he 
.accepted the warning. He is not an ordinary rascal ; 
lie is a villain, a cool calculating villain, who killed his 
wife without jeoparding his own life. It is not the 
end, but the means that society judges. The man 
/'rovoked to a sudden act of violence stands guiltless 
in comparison with this subtle scoundrel with his 
patient malignance. The wife he killed served him 
but too faithfully.” 

Mr. CRrton assented. “There is no redress ” is the 
too frequent answer a lawyer has to give his suffering 
client. 

“ She lied for him,” pursued the major. “ I have 
reason to know that the account she rendered of her 
expenses was made up by husband. He took 
all, and gave her scarcely sufficient to buy the neces- 
saries •of life. When she was dying he actually 


sent her to Nice by the slow train, to save a few 
pounds.” 

“ Did she ever think of appealing to you ? ” 

“ He guarded against intervention, and held her in 
bondage by a threat, an idle threat, 1 believe, but one 
which she could not prove to be abortive.” 

“He promised to separate and take her child, I 
imagine ?” said Mr. Cartun. 

“ That was his threat, but of course he was powers 
less to put it in execution,” said the major, with 
hesitating assurance in his tone. Mr; Garton shook 
his head gravely. “But the child !<> not his,” said the 
major. 

“ The child is rather his than yoprs or mine. He 
is legally bound to support it, and for the same reason 
he may claim to protect it. Can you tell me if Mrs. 
Standish made a will ? ” 

“ She did not— the poor thing had nothing to be- 
queath.” 

“ Then you .arc not even a guardian of Doris Drum- 
mond. The law cannot recognise you in any way 
except as a trustee for her money.” 

“ Do you tell me that this villain can force me to 
give up my friend’s daughter— a motherless, friendless- 
child into the custody of a rascal, a murderer—— ” 

“ The judge could take no cognisance of crimes 
that are not in the statutes.” 

“ Then I defy the law,” cried the major, springing 
from his chair, and stamping his foot in wrath. 
George Drummond’s child is mine.” 

Mr. Garton did not attempt to argue the point wiilv 
his excited friend and client, to show him how utterly 
useless it would be for him to set the law at defiance 
so far as the welfare of Dons was concerned. 

“ We are supposing an extreme case,” he said, with 
a composure that contrasted strongly with the major’s 
agitation. “ If we can prove that this man is an unfit 
guardian, we can appeal to the Court of Chancery. 
But there is little probability of his claiming Doris— ” 

“You don’t know the man, sir— you don’t know 
him,” the major said, walking up and down the room 
impatiently. 

“ I think I do. In the first place, he is a coward— 
as villains are. If* he could see you now, major, he 
would bite his tongue off rather than say a word which 
might bring the law down on him ; in the second 
place, he dares not show himself in public until his 
father-in-law has forgiven him, and from what 1 know 
of Mr. Pitbum, a good length of time will elapse be* 
fore that takes place.” 

“ Mr. Pitbum I ” said the major, in a tone of di^ust 
“ What does he care for the daughter ti)at is gone ? 
He has not seen her for eighteen months, aod then he 
only called upon her to abuse her.” 

“ It is not her loss he will regret so deeply as the 
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loss of his money ; loss of property, men of his kind 
never forget or to deplore.” 

“ What loss of money ?— I have not heard of it.” 

Some months previously Mr. Pitbum had retired 
from business and removed from Chislehurst, and the 
major had not since corresponded with him. 

** His son4n*]aw, Blake Standish, lost heavily on 
the race-course,” said Mr. Carton. 

“ I heard so much.” 

*‘And to pay his ‘debts of honour,* Mr. Standish 
forged the signature of Mr. Pitburn, upon cheques 
which were presented and paid. Mr. Pitburn has 
promised to prosecute his son-in-law for forgery if the 
mdney is not refunded immediately. As there is 
little chance of Mr. Standish being able to raise the 
money— fifteen hundred or two thousand pounds, I 
believc—now that he can no longer work upon you 
through bis wile, he will, in all probability, have to leave 
the country. At any rate, he dare not go into court to 
lejover the guardianship of Doris Drummond, with 
the impending possibility of a criminal prosecution.*' 

The major drew a long sigh of relief. Mr. Carton 
continued— 

“ So 1 think, major, you may relieve your mind of 
any anxiety upon this point ; and now, if you feci so 
disposed, we will talk about our financial position.** 

“ Willingly.** 

“ The heavy calls made upon you during the past 
eighteen months by Mrs. Standish, have absorbed the 
whole of the interest to which she was entitled, and 
considerably more. The low bank rate was insufficient 
to meet the pressing and frequent demands, and to 
satisfy them we have imping^ on the capital you 
have in trust for Doris Drummond, to the extent of 
something over fifteen hundred pounds.” 

“ I shall economise, and pay that back from my own 
income.** 

“ You are over-scrupulous,” said Mr. Carton, smiling. 
“ The daughter would scarcely call upon you for the 
money given to her mother, if she knew the circum- 
stances of the case.” 

“Those unhappy circumstances she shall never 
know, if I can help it,** cried the major. “ The money 
was given me to keep for her. My word ! Carton, 
what kind of man should you think me if I offered her 
less than the sum entrusted to me ? I am responsible 
for all, and she shall have it to the last farthing.’* 

The lavryer bowed his head gravely, and was silent 
until the major again cooled down ; then he asked— 

“ Do you intend keeping the money in consols ? ” 

“ Until 1 see a better investment.” 

“ You can scarcely invest it in anything but Govern- 
ment stock without incurring risk.” 

“ I understand that But at the same time in the 
child's behalf, although of course on my own respon- 
sibility, I should incur that risk.” 

“That is what 1 wished to know,” Mr. Carton said, 
in his undeviating quiet tone of Voice, as he opened a 
drawer by his side. He look out a blue paper, and 
slowly unfolding it, asked — 

** Do you know anything of mining?” 

. * “ Nothing,” replied the major. 


“ I will give you this to read at yoiir leisure. It is 
the original prospectus of the Dolly Pentreith Tin Mine. 
I have kept it with tt kind of affectionate regard, for it 
Vras the stepplng-stotie to my fortune. I invested my 
first fifiy pounds in the mine, and have bought in since 
whenever 1 had the chance. The shares are now so 
valuable, that they are rarely in the market.” Mr. 
Carton paused a moment, and then said with some 
constraint in his manner, “ I have, 1 regret to say, an 
immediate requirement for ready money, which com- 
pels me to sell my shares. 1 shall put them in the 
hands of a broker, and at the same time I can, if you 
choose, instruct him to buy them in for you. 1 Iiave 
delayed selling for some days, thinking that you might 
like to avail yourself of this exceptional opportunity.” 

“ This is very good of you, Carton,” said the major. 
“ It is a thoughtful act of friendship which I sliall not 
forget.** 

“It is not worth mentioning — the delay has not 
greatly inconvenienced me. You will take this old 
prospectus with you, and I should advise you tn see a 
broker yourself, for your better assurance.” 

“ 1 can find no better adviser, nor more honest man 
than you. The word of one gentleman to another is 
sufficient, and you say this investment is good.** * 

“ The yield has increased every year, and the siir- 
vej^or in his last report— which is inside that pro- 
spectus-says that for all practical purposes the lode 
is inexhaustible. You will come to me to-morrow, 
and we will conclude the arrangements. And now the 
little girl must be tired of waiting, so we will conclude 
our business talk for to-day. As to Standish, as 1 
said before, you need be under no apprehension re- 
specting //////." 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 

DOLLY PENTRE1TH5. 

Major Godfroy invested three-fourths of the money 
he held in trust for Doris Drummond in Dolly Pen- 
treith shares, without any of those precautionary 
investigations which an ordinary man of business 
would have felt it his duty to make. He read the 
prospectus and the annual report, not clearly com- 
prehending what was set forth in the balance-sheet, 
and took all that was said as unexagg^rated truth, by 
reason of his faith in Mr. Carton’s honesty an(| dis- 
cretion. 

In his profession he had mingled only with gentle- 
men. His acquaintances had all l^en mefi of honour ; 
his only friend, Colonel Drummond, was as simple and 
unworldly as himself. His confidence n^ked him out 
as a victim for the unscrupulous. Hithctto his poverty 
had saved him from their attacks. Only those who 
admired his high prfnciplea chose to make his ac- 
quaintance, and they were not men 'who could , take 
advantage of his credulity. He knew practically no- 
thing of the lower side of humsmity. He abjui^ the 
company of the faster officers that he met in Che mess- 
room and the club, or he might have learnt something 
in this respect from*them. He had seen felons in the 
dock, and villains on the stagey and exp^ted to find 
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the same strongly-marked characteristic in all rascals. 
It appeared to him that society was divided^ into two 
distinct classes, the uprightai^ the dishonek j;and as; 
he had met only Che one^ his Idea oC the other was 
tirely £sinciAil. This partial* knowledge weakened his 
judgment and krengthened his prejudice; Men were 
wholly good or utterly bad as a single action might 
decide. He did not recognise the existence of that 
large majority of men who are neither faultless nor 
perfect, who< are governed by the circumstances of 
their lives, and are good or bad as expediency moulds 
them ^ and so having for twenty years found Mr. 
<}arton honest, he trusted him now implicitly, and 
consid^ed it not only unnecessary, but unworthy, to 
inquire, closely into his reasons for selling out of the 
Dolly Pentreith Mining Company. 

Major Godfroy kept a diary, a modest characteristic 
record of his dothgs and reflections during the day. 
He commenced it when his old comrade Colonel 
Drummond was taken away, and it had served him 
since in place of a friend. It seemed a necessity to 
him after the habit of years to open his heart at night 
time. Sad enough it was at first to chronicle his 
sorrow and find no sympathy ; but after awhile it be- 
came a pleasure to him to write down his simple 
reflections, and to chat, as it were, to this irresponsive 
friend. 

An extract from his di.'iry will show how he re- 
garded the financial transaction with Mr. Carton, and 
the stato of his feelings at this time. - 

‘‘This is the last day of the year i 86 i. With this 
day a chapter of my life closes ; and to-morrow another 
opens. 1 have sold my commission and my sword will 
not be drawn again. It is not without regret 1 write 
these words, remembering the past ; but my regret 
passes away as my thoughts turn to the future. I 
could not retain my commission and do my full duty to 
George’s dear child Doris at the same time. I some- 
times fancy that had 1 resigned my commission in 1856 
I might have saved his poor widow from her fate. It 
must have been during my necessary stay in Chatham 
( 1857 ) that tlie rascal Blake Standish found opportu- 
nities to deceive her. Also this day I have concluded 
my financial negociations with Mr. Carton, and in- 
vested* fifteen thousand pounds of the trust-money 
in shares which cannot fail to double or treble the 
fortune which my Doris is to have on her eighteenth 
birthday^ I write the words ‘my Doris,’ for the 
child seems now to be mine indeed. She has no 
friend in the world save me, and I may say that 1 
have no friend in the world but her. She calls me 
fatherr<L title which I accept willingly, for with Cod’s 
help 1 will be a father to her in all that concerns her 
well-beings^ , It is, not without a sense of the great re- 
spoD($il>iJ^es before me that I regard my position to 
Drummond. 1, know very little about ! 
childlbiiir ^ be thal some likeness in the 

child’s, i^anner prejudices me,, yet 1 am fain 
to never was so good and beautiful a 

Utde , My ‘heart alone knows the 

awful the momqat I received orders to 

take the ^th' up, the hill at Alma*-fear not for my 


own life, but for the lives of those I ledi ond for which 
I was answerable to my pod. Some 

such feeling overcame me Doris 

ciUl me ’father/; and real^ wo^ im- 

plied. But Tgain co^dence as t aua^!^!^dij%ulties 
of my position. I hsiv^tb cultivate t^d^ncies, 

to strengthen her principle^ to 
example by showing her how he wotild iihve dope had 
he been spared. She must be her' Qwn: pn>ti^br if 
1 die before she marries, therefore it is oecesss^ she 
should learn what is wrong as welt as what 
that she may avoid her poor mother’s ^te. She^hiust 
know mankind and the ways of genei^' society: 
better than 1 have learnt them. All these en^M^ay 
be gained by watchful care and an unselftsil detbtion 
to her interests. It will be necessary for me tbie^hd 
my circle of acquaintances and be mote 
men in social habits, for I am convinced by whht 1 
have read that solitude induces selfishnes*^ lutd that 
society is essential to the wider and better knowfe^e 
of one’s duties and one’s happiness^ In reading dope’s 
essay on criticism this evening, I not^ this remark; 

‘ The proper study of mankind is maxt,’ and 1 believe 
he is right. Moreover my child can find no com- 
panions of her own age, if I remain as of late years 
like a snail in its shell. I must overcome my prejudices 
and go into society. It is a great source of satisfaction 
to me to know that her money is so welt disposed, for 
I am convinced by my own observations that misery 
and poverty are correlative terms. One cannot go 
from Threadncedle Street to the Marble Arch without 
finding evidence of this fact My heart ached, last 
evening as I returned -from the City (whither 1 had 
been with Mr. Carton to sign some papers at a stock- 
broker’s in Throgmorton Street) to see the throngs of 
young women returning from their work. Poor pale- 
faced girls ; what enjoyment of life have they ? what 
hope of a happier future? Happily, my Doris is pro- 
tected from these evils. I calculate that the sum I 
have in trust will be doubled by the time ste redeives 
it ; and then with expanded knowledge, and developed 
graciousness, she will use her fortune well, «nd, realise 
all my fondest hopes. I look forward, hot I hope with 
presumptive confidence in myself, but with thO hopeful 
feeling that, under Divine guidance, I shall wOrlhily fikl- 
fil my trust and be indeed a father to my friend^ ChSM^’’ 

One sees the nature of the writer in thfs exttact, 
despite the trite and prosy commonplace%^'with i^ich 
the gentler thoughts are mingled— one sees the as 

he was— not wise, but good ; with a cheerfuh tiding, 
hopeful heart in his undertaking. ; 

The writing was still fresh— the first ojt the 
new year was but just closed, when the clbhdio(& over 
the horizon which was soon to darken the life. 

He was sitting before the fire in hiO in 

Bloomsbury, when bis servant Baines eotOYO<i^.thb]tObm 
and presented a card. The major rewl'ihb^mjlhb hhd 
said, “Ask Mr. Pitbumto be goodenpii^toi^^ 
me then he rose from his chair^ t(^W- 

covered duodecimo he had been the 

uble, and walked to the door as JAti came 

nimbly up the stairs. 
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My dear major ! so 1 have found you at last,” said 
the visitor, pressing Major Godfrey’s hand with much 
cordiality. 

The major bowed, withdrew his hand as soon as 
he was permitted, and offered Mr. Pitburn a seat, not 
a little astonished at his’wanhfth — ^their last parting 
having been of the coldest kind. 

** You seem astonished* that I should have found you 
at all, and it will not decrease your surprise when you 
know that my thanks are due to Dolly Pentreith for 
the discovery. You must know that, ^though 1 have 
virtually retired from business, 1 still go into the stock 
market and do a little business now and then. The 
samf feeling animates men of your profession, major, 
and that’s why we find such a lot of old generals and 
commanders in the army when they’re not wanted, I’ll 
be bound ; ha ! ha ! ” 

The major did not smile at this brilliant sally, but 
sat quite still in his chair, looking at his visitor, and 
wondering whether he had dined too freely. 

The Stock Exchange,” Mr. Pitburn continued in 
the same exuberant spirit, ** the money market is the 
great nervous centre of finance to which is immediately 
communicated every touch upon the outlying filaments. 
I happened to be saying this very afternoon, what a 
glorious, what a splendid investment Dolly Pentreiths 
are, when a man told me of your good fortune in 
having secured fifteen thousand pounds’ worth of the 
shares last week. ‘ Major Godfroy,* said 1, hearing 
the nam^ ^why, surely that must be my dear old 
friend ; where can 1 find him, I wonder ?’ My friend 
told me that Carton, the solicitor of Lincoln’s Inn — 
sharp fellow, Carton, knows what he’s about— that 
he had a finger in the pie. So off I went straight 
to Carton, demanded your address, and here 1 
am.” He stopped and waited for kajor Codfroy to 
speak. 

*^Do you know that your daughter is dead?” he 
asked, in his calm low voice. 

Poor Maud— my Maud, ah ! it is a sad thing, 
death,” exclaimed Mr. Pitburn, dropping his voice to a 
becoming pitch, and altering the expression of his face 
by an act of the will, as a child by simple mechanical 
pressure .makes an india-rubber face change from the 
mirthfulto the lugubrious. ** Poor Maud^-she is no 
longer here to gladden us with her smile, as the poet 
says— nearly two months since she was with us, as it 
were. Well, it is what we must all expect, and the 
family on her mother’s side are all consumptive. 
Consumption and that vile wretch her second hus- 
band killed her. You have heard how he robbed me. 
It was an awful blow to us alL” 

** Poor soul ! ” murmured the major. 

Yes, an awful blow. Fifteen hundred pounds, 1 
give you my word, major.” 

**Had you any evidence of his heartless cruelty 
before the blow fell?” inquired Major Codfroy 
coldly. 

Before ?— No. He imposed upon us all. But I 
have plenty of evidence now — too much, 1 assure you. 
There are all the cheques, and he shan’t dare to show 
hiaface in public until every penny of the money em- 


bezzled is refunded. 1 have threatened to have the 
law on him, and I would too if there was anything to be 
got by it. ,1 could lay my hand on him at this moment 
if I chose, but I’m not such a fool as to throw good 
money after bad. Why, whai; would be the good of 
prosecuting him now? He has no money, and a 
criminal action would cost a great deal and do my 
namq no good. No, as 1 said to my wife, * wait, my 
dear; my Maud shall be avenged.’ He’s a clever 
young fellow, and may presently make a heap of 
money on ‘ one of these horse-races— a dangerous 
speculation that I never meddled with in my life — 
and then I will be down on him and‘ have back all I 
have lost.” ; 

“ He cannot restore your daughter.’^ 

*‘Ah, to be sure,” • responded Mr, Pitburn, drawing 
down the corners of his mouth. “ Well, well, it’s a 
sad thing, but it’s what we must expect. * So death 
alike on all doth fall, Goliath great as David small,’ 
as the poet sings.” 

“If you have no further business — ” the major said, 
rising fiom his seat, and wishing to terminate the un- 
pleasing interview. 

“ But I have further business. Sit down, my dear 
major. 1 have not touched upon the very, important 
subject I have in my mind. I have come here with a 
generous and unselfish purpose, and I will not leave 
it unfulfilled. You will observe, major, that since we 
last parted 1 have turned over a new leaf. In a word, 
sir, 1 look no longer on the gloomy side of events. 1 
have perceived my error and done my best to alter 
what was wrong. As a pessimist, I could see nothing 
good or agreeable ; as an optimist, all appears conlcur 
de rose^ as they say in the classics. It will not be sur- 
prising to you, therefore, that I look upon you now as 
1 was never able to see you before. Your generous 
interest in my daughter — ^my Maud— your fatherly care 
of her child, whom I might reasonably have been 
called upon to support, your independence, and un- 
varying kindness all combine to touch my heart and 
fill me with admiration. For some time I have asked 
myself how 1 might repay you when occasion offered, 
and the news that you had invested money in Dolly 
Pentreiths suggested the opportunity. I have some 
Dolly Pentreiths, major, and if you have any more 
capital you shall have them. Mark— I do not wish to* 
make a profit — I do not wish to charge you at the 
exorbitant rate you paid that Carton. You shall have 
them for what they cost me. You shall take them at 
par.” 

The major was confounded. 

“ I have been mistaken in you, 1 confess,” he stam- 
mered — 1 did not give you credit for such generosity. 
1 make this admission that you may know it is from no 
want of appreciation that 1 decline to benefit by your 
loss.” 

“ I can understand the mistake you made in my 
character. You were influenced by my arguments 
against looking upon the sunny side of things. But 
that is all changed, and*as for profiting by my loss, do 
not speak of it. Ought I not directly or indirectly to 
contribute to the welfare of my daughteri^ child— my 
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own dear grandchild ? Of course I should ! In her 
name 1 ask you to accept these Dolly Pentreiths^t 
par." 

“ In her name,^ said the major thoughtfully. She 
has, to be sure^ some thousands yet uninvested^ and I 
expect mdney for my commission." - 

A few thousands is all I want. And now, my dear 
major, it is too late to transact this business finally to- 
night, but I shall give myself the pleasure of calling 
upon you the very hrst thing to-morrow morning, and 


dear major—- to-morrow mornmg at nine sharp." He 
caught up his hat hastily and concluded theL interview 
before the major could make any further objections to 
this precipitate act. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 

PRINCIPLE VERSUS l^fTBA^BT. 

Major Godfroy resumed his seat before the fire, 
when the door closed behind Mr. Pitburni in a state 



we will go to the City together, and settle it all off at 
once." 

** Mr. Carton is my legal man, and wc can call at 
Lincoln's Inn Fields on our way.” 

**In our way — yes, and so will Mr. Carton be. 
Take my advice ; have nothing to do with the lawyers, 
ahdbc^re of Carton. He's too clever by half, and 
not so scrupulous as he should be.” 

Mr. Qarton i$‘ my friend,” the major answered 

stiffly. 

•'Oh I that alters the case entirely, entirely, entirely. 
But still well have nothing td do with Carton. I shall 
have the brougham out, and we can do the business 
without any legal expenses. To-morrow morning, my 


of mind bordering on bewilderment. Simple and un- 
worldly as he was, he yet felt that some better 
explanation than Mr. Pitburn had offered was needed 
to account for his altered feeling towards Doris and 
himself while he remained callous to the past suf- 
ferings of his daughter, and was no whit less vulgar, 
coarse, and objectionable than of yore. Yet he felt 
that it was unjust to deny that credit to him for dis- 
interestedness, which he had so readily accorded to 
Mr. Carton for the same service. 

He took up the little volume of poems he had been 
reading, and tried to fix his attention on it, but 
questions came to his mind which engrossed his 
thoughts and added to his perplexity. With the book 
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upon hi$ knee and his eyes fixed on the cinders of the 
fire, he sat for an hour, and then his reflections were 
broken by the second entrance of Baines, I 

If you please, sir, Mr. Standlsh is at the door, and 
wishes to see you on important business, he says.” 

will see him,’’ the major answered, when his 
surprise subsided. Nothing was, to be gained by re* 
fusing to see the man, and Major Godfrey was not the 
iiuin to avoid difficulties merely because they were* 
unpleasant. 

Blake Standish entered the room and bowed to the 
major, who received him without a sign of recognition, 
and stood by the tabic erect and firm. 

“ VVe will come at once to business, major,” said 
Blake Standish, as he turned from closing the door, 
“and without any pretences. I have no better mo* 
live than my own interests, and 1 have no intention ! 
of asking for pardon or kindness which you may say ! 
1 don’t deserve. 1 may be a rascal, but you shall not I 
say 1 am not straightforward. Now to the point. 1 
have come to make a bargain with you.” 

“You may save yourself- further trouble,” said the 
major distinctly, “ I refuse to have any transactions 
with you.” 

“ Wc shall see about that presently,” said Standish, 
with a short laugh. “ For the sake of Doris, whom you 
have undertaken to protect, you are bound to hear 
me. Her present safety and her future fortune are at 
stake. Have 1 your permission to lay my case before 
you?” , 

The piiajor was constrained to assent, and Standish 
continued-* 

“In the fii^t place, I have a legal claim upon that 
child, which neither you nor apy one else can prevent 
me enforcing if 1 choose. In the second place, I am 
in possession of knowl^e which is wo^h all the 
money ^hat has ever passed through your hands. If 
I were "speaking to.a man like myself, t should say 
you stand to lose twenty or thirty thousand pounds, 
and I can give you a tip that’ll land you out, safe and 
sound.” , 

“ Yoif are not speaking to a man like yourself.” 

“ Right you are. We will go back to the language 
of the innocents. Your entire fortune and all you 
have in trust is in jeopardy. By a word I can save 
you ; if you refuse to buy that word you arc lost.” 

The major was silent. Standish, pursuing the ad- 
vantage he had, said— 

“ Turn it over quietly in your mind, major. I don’t 
want to hurry you. 1 say, and I will prove what 1 say 
before I touch a penny of your money— I say your 
whole fortune down to that very sword in the corner, 
and the photograph on the chimney-piece, may all be 
lost by this time to-morrow ; and remember 'this, that 
in twelve years I, as the nearest relative of Doris 
Drummond, shall demand from you in her name the 
money given you in trust by her father. If it is not 
forthcoming, dishonour and perhaps a prison will be 
your punishment.” 

“How dare you— what do you mean?” cried the 
major huskily. 

^ “Don’t worry yourself, major. Take it calmly. 


Don’t duster. Chew it over in your mind carefully. 
Mark my words^I won’t touch a penny until I’ve 
proved the &ct, and 1 want no better security than 
your word for my payment when you dud I’ve done 
all on the perfect straight.’^ * 

“You— you have; not stated your term#! for this 
revelation,” 

“ I want fifteen hundred pounds", and— ” 

“ I see,” exclaimed the major quickly, “ you wish to 
return the money you have embezzled in order that 
you may claim Doris and get her into^*?^” 

“ Oh, no, I don’t, major. You’re too clever this time. 
For fifteen hundred pounds 1 will sign any paper your 
lawyer chooses to draw up which will keep her out of 
my clutches, and you shall have the tip into the bar- 
gain. You see it’s a doubled-barrelled baigain for 
you. That’s the best of dealing with a man like me ; 
you know what I am, and can guard yourself.” 

The major bent his brows in thought ' Ag agree- 
ment such as Standish ofiered would atone be worth 
the ;£i,5oo he asked for, without the infdrmsttion that 
was to save his fortune— it was indeed the only induce- 
ment to listen to his proposal when the first threat of 
dishonour had been discountenanced. What could 
jeopardise his or Doris’s pecuniary position? Had 
not the man he trusted— the man Colonel Drummond 
trusted— given his word as to the stability of the Dolly 
Pentreith Mining Company? and had not his word 
been supported by the earnest recommendation of 
Mr. Pitbum ? But the personal safety of Doris from thisi^ 
man was another matter. He miglit realise mone>vi 
as Mr. Pitburn had suggested, by some future betv 
and then he might claim Doris. This latter thought 
aroused the gallant major to a recognition of his own 
powdr of ddfetidin^ 'heV— of his pWn personal courage 
and superiority to such a despicable man as Standish. 

He drew himself tip and looked across the tabic at 
the nwn who offered to bargaini with him— to sell 
him safety for a feW hundred pounds. 

“ 1 have feared'' ho man yet, and' shall I'fcar such a 
creature as that?” he askdd himscif. Then he said 
with'a ^rm voice, “I have heard what yo ‘4 have to 
say patiently and unwillingly. I began by saying 
that 1 would have no transactions with you ;* and I 
conclude by repeating those words : I will have no 
transactions with you.” 

“Nonsense, man, you’re joking,” said Standish in- 
credulously. The major without replying moved 
towards the bell. 

“Wait!” cried Standish. “Dbn’t ring that bell 
until you have heard one more word from me. Think 
of Doris if you cannot forget yourself.” This .pithy 
though unmerited exhortation arrested the major*. He 
half turned to Standish, looking at him from . 

his contracted brows, and* with one hand, rgs^yjf^on 
the bell. 

“ You think that what I said §iten:yow is 

just a catch and nc^morc. Yod£)rcc me io. totl What 
1 know ; but I trust to yjfif honoarahto of 

gratitude to repay me make ..use of tKe Jnfpr- 
matioii I give you. Jmlave reason to kftow that 
Pitburn, my father-jiHaw-^who is as grcAt a rascal as 
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I am, only that he gambles on the Stock Exchange in- 
stead of the turf^is coming heremth the view of 
selling you his shares in the Dolly Pentreith Tin Mine- 
lie will sell them to yoii fbr anything he can get— he 
will give them to you if you will take^ them, off his 
hands. Aid 111 tell you why-»4he Dolly Pentreith's 
‘bust up 1'^,' 

“Burst up ?** the major said, hoping he misunder- 
stood the slang. 

“Tliat'S it . The lode’s given out or something— I 
don’t know mining slang— 'but in effect it is this : the 
mine’s not worth a penny, and before a week there 
will be calls upon the shareholders to meet the run 
upon capital— I suppose that is how it’s put ” 

“ Impossible ! ” gasped the major— his hand drop- 
ping frokff'tho bell-handle. 

“ It’s aTact and you shall know how I came by it. 
IVe a young Irish friend who writes for the papers, 
and ferrm out stock-jebbing items for the dailies. 
He heard the himour in Throgmorton Street after the 
market closed. . It was given in confidence to my 
friend an& OlSi ^ Pitbuth. Pitburn was mad when he 
read it, and soon after Brian— that’s my friend— heard 
him inquiring where you could be found. Brian 
knew his'game and told it to me, and now if ” 

“Then it is only a rumour,” the major inter- 
rupted. ' 

“ It’s a verification. The rumour came last week. 
A shareholder himself, an authority upon mines, went 
down to see the truth on his own account, and tele- 
graphed to the broker to sell out for him at once. Of 
course tHe broket* will keep quiet until his shares are 
sold ; but by this time to-morrow it will be known all 
over En^lhnd, and Dolly Pentreith shares will be an 
uncommonly disagreeable white elephant for the 
holders.’?* ' . / . . 

Thcrc'was too 'much pf truth in the speak^s nar- 
ration for\ the major to remain incredulous. It was 
already co^rrobor^ted by fabt. He put one hand on 
the arm of a chaif.near hii^fo support himself; and 
his eyes 'Ml to the ground. " 

“ You doubt it now,” continued Standish, “ and 
so, as I was about to say, if you consider that 1 have 
saved you from being cheated out of a fortune, you 
ought in honour to make me a douceur. 1 don’t ask 
anything till my facts are proved. But if old Pitburn 
comes here, and,, warned by what I have told you, you 
refuse to take the shares he offers ” 

“I 'have already taken shares,” the major said, 
involuntarily speaking his thoughts. 

“Then my tip is still more valuable. At present 
no one knows what has happened, and you can just 
take your 'Shares^nto the market the first thing and 
sell out for what you can get.” 

“ VOU' forget whom you advise,” the major said, 
recovering, his spirit with this suggested act which 
seeniM to Um entirely dishonest. | 

“Welly I see nothing ungentlemanly in the act.” 

replied the major; “and that is sufficient 
for me.' i not profit bV your revelation.” 

“ You ire toM 1 ” ^ cried Standish, stamping his foot 
in impatience; “you forget my claim entirely.” 
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“ 1 have said that I decline to make use of your in* 
formation.” . • 

“ It is not that I allude to m]r claim • the father, 
by law, of Doris Drumnioqd. On her eighteenth birth- 
day you have to pay up and as tbi^e’a 'apijff^ of my 
dying before that time, you may take^^dA l ^Ml sec 
that her claim is settl^. Now don^t t^^re^liable. 
Look at this affair from your own point Take 
it as a matter of honour that you have, .t^ust- 

money in twelve years, and then tell me hipw you will 
do it if you let it all slip out of your han^inow for. the 
sake of a fad." 

“ Nothing you can say will alter my priqciple^, and 
no consideration can justify dishonesty. When the 
time comes 1 will pay what is due, or tai^ hiy punish- 
ment in default. That must content you.” The major 
rang the bell. 

“Well, of all the stupid old id(otai”. mattered 
Standish, as he departed from the roofu* (hat’s 
honour, give me common sense by prefoence. 1 Should 
like to know what would become of commerce and 
horsc-racing if that sort of honour prevailed. Well, 
may he lose his money, 1 say—if it is only as a warn, 
ing to other crotchety old fools.” 

The major sank into a chair, and for a time seemed 
incapable of any control over the current of his 
thoughts. The past and the future came before him 
in confused images like the events of a dream. When 
at length his mind grew calmer, he asked himself how 
he was to avert the impending calamity. He saw no 
outlet. He did not give a second suggestion to the 
means suggested by Standish. No end justified dis- 
honourable means to his mind. The only thing he 
could think of was to ask the advice of his friend Mr. 
Carton. He took a cab and sought the solicitor at his 
private residence. Mr. Carton was not at home, he 
was told. He did not then doubt him ; it was not until 
morning that the suspicion of his dishonesty first flashed 
upon him, and then he tried to dismiss it froip his mind 
as* ungenerous and unfounded. Yet circumstances 
strengthened the idea, and he could not forget ,.Mr. 
Pitburn’s remarks, “ He’s too clever by hsdf, and not 
so scrupulous as he might be.” This phtuse he re- 
peated unwillingly again and again, until it seemed to 
him that the stricture had arisen from himself not 
from Mr. Pitburn. 

He left the house before Mr. Pitburn arrived, and 
walked to Lincoln’s Inn with the faint hope of. finding 
the solicitor in his office before his hour. The 
office was not open when he reached it* First die boy 
arrived and then the clerk. The clerk knew nothing — 
had not heard any rumours about the Dolly Pentreith 
—could not say what time Mr. Carton would arrive. 
The time seemed interminable as he waited. At 
length the door opened and Mr. Caribh; ^leted — 
neat, white, cheerful as usual. 

” 1 must speak to you immediately,” the majdr said, 
before Mr. Carton’s salutation was ended. The soli* 
citor led the way at once into his inner ottce. 

“ There is a report that the Dolly Peni^ith Mine is 
closed, or something to that effect,? sMd the major, 
visibly agiuted. Mr. Carton smiled incredulously. 
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** 1 have seen nothing in the paper of such a col- 
lapse,” he said, holding up the folded journal in his 
hand ; and I was on the Exchange yesterday after* 
noon.” 

The major recounted what had occurred ; and Mr. 
Carton looked grave. 

** There was an unpleasant rumour last week,” he 
said, but it was supposed to be a fiction got up by a 
jobber who wished to buy. This report may be, and 
probably is, but another ruse of the same kind. I 
should advise you not to act rashly. We will go to 
Capel Court at once, and if the probabilities are against 


Mr. Carton left the major in the broker*s office 
^while he went to make inquiries. In less than half an 
hour he returned with a quick step and said-^ 

^‘The report is unhappily based upon fact. The 
shares have already sunk alarmingly, and if you sell 
it must be at a loss to you. Nevertheless you may 
yet dispose of them— if your scruples will permit 
you.” 

The major hesitated a moment, as the consequences 
of holding the shares presented themselves to his 
mind ; as the figure of his old friend, who had trusted 
his child’s happiness in his hands, rose in his imagina- 
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us we can put the shares into the market at once— if 
you think proper.” 

But I don’tr think proper. Do you suppose I 
would sell my shares, believing that they would ruin 
the purchaser ?” asked the major, looking at Mr, Carton 
with anger and suspicion. 

“ I am sure you would do nothing dishonourable ; 
but you must understand that there are speculators 
who will buy even under such circumstances on the 
chance of a favourable turn.” 

“ I decline to take part in such transactions.” 

Mr. Carton bowed acquiescence, and did not at- 
tempt to argue the point* 

“ We will go into the City at once,” he said, “and 
wc shall learn before we leave if this report is true or 
not.”. 


tion with that look of confiding love which was his 
last expression as he lay upon the hospital bed at 
Scutari ; then he asked in a tone of piteous distress — 

“What ca/t I do.’” 

“In this case I cannot advise you,” s^id Mr. 
Carton. “ It is entirely a matter of conscience. At 
the same time I must beg you to make your decision 
at once. Every moment makes your position worse.” 

“No I” cried Major Godfrey, • with a Sudden move- 
ment as if he were thrusting temptation behind him. 
“ I will ;/(?/ do what my conscience forbids. Whatever 
the result may be, I will hold the shares.’^ . 

Mr. Gabon took a seat in silence ; the major stood 
I immovable with a face as deadly , in hue aad stillness 
I as though it were of wax. Mr, Carton broke the 
silence. 
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Although this report be true, it is nevertheless 
possible that the mine may recover its former pros- 
perity. You remember 1 explained how it had once 
before been discarded because of its seeming exhaus- 
tion. We cannot judge truly the state of the case 
until we have received the engineer’s report and the 
opinion of scientific men.” 

But Major Godfroy heard nothing. All was lost ; 
and from the grave his dear friend seemed to' say to 


him, “ I trusted my wife^ my child, and my for- 
.tune to your care, and you have sutfer^d my wife to 
be mtirdered ; you have thrown away my money ; 
and Itothing now remains for you to lose but my 
child.” . ' 

" No,” he a^iswered aloud, in a voice terrible In its 
intensity, ** Doris is not lost, and my trust shall not 
be wholly betrayed 
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UI BONO?” is the question which will rise 
re^ily enough to the lips of many of my 
readers, as soon as they glance at the head- 
ing which I have chosen for my present 
paper. boHof** Why should we 

endeavour to prolong our lives? Death 
will come sooner or later, and what 
matters it whether it be a hundred days 
or a hundred years hehce? Will it not be all the 
same in the long run ? ^\Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” **Give us a short 
life and a merry.” This is the song of some, but 
such a way of reasoning is, to say the least of it, a 
very 'thoughtless one. 

A reckless method of living is a suicidal one, ay, 
and it tends to suicide of the very cruellest kind. We 
term it madness in a man to lay violent hands on 
himself, and suddenly to crush out the life that God 
implanted in his breast. Shall we designate as 
anything less than folly, then, the living in a manner 
likely not only to shorten our lives, but to bring about 
premature or early old age, decrepitude, slow but sure 
decay, and death ? 

“ *Twas thought/’ Mys one, ** by ancieit sag«;<*, 

That love of life increased with year> 

So much, that ii^pur latter stages. 

When pains wax sharp and sickness rages, 

The greatest love of life appears ' 

The poet is right, or rather, I should say, the 
ancient sages were right, if they referred to people 
who lived careless, reckless lives ; for, as a rule, the 
very persons who have belonged to the ** short life and 
merry” school of thought are the least willing at last 
to succumb to the inevitable. Such people, to use a 
homely illustration, seem to me to draw a bill on their 
existence, payable at a certain date, for value received ; 
but when the time is up, and Nature presents the bill 
for settlement, they are precious unwilling to meet it, 
and begin to think that after all they would have been 
far better off if they bad not drawn the bill at all. 

1 can put the lesson I want to convey before the 
reader in another shape. Imagine, then, a magician, 
whom we may call Remorse, taking a walk along a j 
highway— or a by-way, for that matter — with the in- 
tention of finding and conversing with some one well 
up in years, who, in the days of his prime, lived as if 


life were a thing that could never be spent. - 

not go far before he finds one» you may be sun^ Sec, 

yonder he comes, crawling on a crutch. 

Good morning,” says the magician. 

Ah ! good morning to you,” says Some One, glad, 
with the garrulity of advancing infirmity, to have any- 
body to speak to. 

** You seem to be very old,” says the magician. 

"Well, sir— no, sir, I’m not so very old by any 
means. I—” 

" Oh, I see,” says Remorse, interrupting him, " you 
lived a bit fast in your younger days, did you?” 

" No, sir, not so very fast either.” 

" Somewhat carelessly, though ? ” 

" Well, sir, the truth is, I just took life very much as 
I found it. I never did have much thought for the 
morrow.” 

"And that accounts for your present condition— 
for your debility, and that crutch,” says Remorse, 
" doesn’t it ? ” 

" I’d be slow to believe that, sir,” says Some One. 

" Anyhow,” says the magician Remorse, " you had a 
good time of it, hadn’t you ? ” 

" Well,” replies Some One, with a laugh, " I dare say 
I had my fling, sir.” 

" And the recollection,” says Remorse, “ makes you 
smile.” 

" Ah ! ” says Some One, " I don’t know that it is a 
very plehsant one, sir ; only people must get old, and 
it is, maybe, just as well as it is.” 

" But people have no right,” says Remorse, "to get 
old before their time. Now if I could roll back the 
scroll of years, if I could give you youth again, and 
could then induce you to live rationally and thought- 
fully, here is what you would be at your present age, 
instead of what you now are. Look into this magic 
crystal, and tell me what you see. I’ll hold your stick.” 

" Why, I see myself, sir, and still it isn’t myself.” 

" Are you leaning on a crutch ?” 

"That I’m not. I’m walking straight and^ briskly 
enough.” 

" Seems there to be care on yopr brow? ” , 

" Never a shadow of it$ sir, I’m looting as bright 
and happy as a lark ; but so is everything around me, 
even the grass and the flowers look more {^sant, and 
the sky bluer in the crystal than out of it.” • 
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"Ab! but,” says the magician, “the crystal only I 
represents yourself and all your surroundings as they 
might have been. Had you taken care of yourself 
>vhile yet young or in your prime/yoitr life would have 
been a more solid and happy ohei the time gone by 
more pleasant to look back upon ; you could have 
done much good in life, and made more people happy, 
the very thoughts of having dqne so would have 
blessed and cheered you now, your old age would be 
calm and tranquil, and your death in all probability 
painless. But there, I cannot give you back your 
youth, so take your crutch and crawl along.” 

Now, reader, here is something worth knowing and 
remembering : the average duration of the life of 
the people in the British Islands has of late years 
greatly increased, in the direct ratio of the spread of 
science and enlightenment, especially as regards the 
laws of hygiene and sanitation. This fact concerns 
both you and me individually ; we have not only the 
power' of death within our reach, but wc have, to a 
great extent, the power of prolonging our lives. Living 
by rule, and obeying nature’s simple laws, may seem 
very irksome to people at first, but doing so soon 
becomes a habit, and a blessed habit, and one that 
tends to happiness, to comfort, and to length of 
days. 

A great deal might be said about the benefits of 
regularity in our modes and ways of living. As a 
proof of the benehciality of regular living, 1 may 
instance the fact that old people who have once 
settled down in a kind of groove of life, if I may so call 
it, cannot be unsettled therefrom even for a few days 
without danger to health and life itself. They may 
have, perhaps, their regular time for getting up in the 
morning, certain methods of ablution, certain kinds 
and qualities of food and drink, certain hours for 
taking these, certain times for rest, exercise, and 
recreation, and a hundred other things, which, taken 
separately, may seem but trifles, but taken in the 
aggregate make up their lives, and they know and 
feel that they must not be unsettled. The wheels of life 
will run long in grooves, but soon run out over rough 
irregular roads. Habits, whether good or bad, are 
easily formed when one is young, but when one gets 
up in years it is terribly difficult and ofttimes ddngerous 
to set them aside. Therefore, I say to the young — ^ay, 
and to the middle-aged— study, if you would live long, 
to be regular in your habits of life in every way, and 
let your regularity have a good tendency. 

Be regular in your hours of getting up in the morn- 
ing and going to rest at night, but you cannot easily 
be so unless you are regular in your* light-of-day life. 
The simple fact that you lie down for so many hours 
out of the twenty-four, does not prove that you have 
secured that necessity of life, a good night’s rest. A 
little preparation of both body and mind is needed to 
enable us to enjoy sound and refreshing sleep, and so 
be fortified by morning to struggle successfully with 
the events of another day. Do not forget that during 
sleep the brain is in a comparatively bloodless 
condition ; but excitement causes a flow of blood to 
the capillaries of tliat vital organ, and if you retire to 


rest before it be^ toned down, you will be little likely 
to fall into a refreshing slumber. Indeed, it will in all 
probability just the iwerse ; the very endeavour to 
%\tep will banish it elTectually- for hoars, if not for the 
whole night; there MriU be war between; mind and 
body, and the latter will assuredly come off second- 
best. ' They sleep best vrho have neither worry nor 
care to annoy them ; but one should try to get into a 
habit of being able to lay off care with onc^s office 
coat, and devoting the evening to reading or any kind 
of calm enjoyment. ^ But what are termed ^‘night- 
caps,” or soothing drinks, should never, be Sad re- 
course to. They are generally of a spirituous nature 
and composition, and therefore they are narcotics, and 
should not be needed for hcalthfuL sleep. They never 
did and never could tend to longevity. . 

There Is a great and intimate connection between 
brain and stomach, chiefly through the ipCdium of the 
pncumogastric nerve, hence heavy suppers are not 
conducive to healthful sleep. 1 do not belieVe, of 
course, in going suppericss to bed, but the last meal 
should be a light one, and certainly an easily-digested 
one ; a man is not in actual health if he needs a heavy 
supper to cause him to sleep. I would not advise such 
a person to purchase an annuity, for obvious reasons. 
A hearty supper will no doubt induce sleep, but it 
is not sound, blissful, child>sleep. It is turgid, 
brain-puffing, bloated sleep. A sow eats a hearty 
supper, and heavy slumber follows ; a boa-constrictor 
, swallows an ox, and goes to sleep for a fortnight. 
Neither animal is much to be admired. However, 
what I wish to impress upon you is the fact that 
want of good refreshing sleep is incompatible with 
longevity. One must learn to sleep well who would 
live long, and refreshing slumber is not to be ob- 
tained through the narcotism of night-caps or 
enormous suppers. 

Regularity in meal-times is another thing one should 
study, if health would be retained and long life hoped 
for. 1 need hardly say that the food should be par- 
taken of slowly, and that all excess or intemperance 
in either eating or drinking^ should be Studiously 
avoided. It Is very injurious to the health to stimulate 
the appetite at table by wines and piquant sauces. 
One should find one’s appetite by legitimate means, 
before sitting down ; it«should be brought to the table, 
not manufactured there, or taken up as you do your 
table napkin. 

As regards food some people — ^nay, but 1 may say 
very many people— oftentimes commit a {praVe error in 
this way ; they sit down to table and eat whether they 
be hungry or not. Sit down to tal^e by aU means, 
but if you have little appetite, if the stomach tells you 
it needs rest, let it have it, and cat but ycry sparingly 
indeed. .. . • 

Foods of all kinds are now-a-days shamefully and 
often dangerously adulterated ; well, this^ fact, in niy 
opinion, points* the way to simplicity, in 'diet. Con- 
stantly swaVowing quantities of various kinds of 
animal, mineral, oc vej^table impurities, must tend to 
shorten life in exactly the sapie way that breathing 
I polluted air or drinking impure water does. The poor 
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suffer less perhaps from adulteration, in country places 
at all events, than do the rich ; in the country good 
bread, milk, and butter are still to be had, and scien- 
tific rascality has not yet found out the means of 
adulterating ox-be^ nor of manufacti^ring^ spurious 
ncw laid eggs* 

The air of laige towns is, as a rule, injurious to the 
health, and I oftentimes wonder why so many people 
sleep in them* Travelling is very cheap an^very 
rapic^; a brisk Walk or a lift in an omnibus takes a 
business man to a railway station in a few minutes ; 
half an hour in a train takes him far from the harass- 
ing din and turmoil of the town, to quiet and peace, 
and into purity of air. 

No one who cates to live long, or be healthy and 
happy in the years that are granted him, can afford to 
forget the many atmospherical causes of disease, such 
as sudden changes of temperature, extremes of heat 
and''cold, wet and damp, &c. One should be always 
prepared for these ; to be so one must in some 
measure make clothing a study. Light woollen 
clothing should nearly always be worn ; it can seldom 
in this climate be safely dispensed with. If possible, 
the dress worn by day in summer should be changed 
for warmer garments before the chills of evening bct 
in, more especially if one has to be abroad. 

Regularity and prudence in taking exercise I have 
always enjoined. It should not be laborious, nor 
monotonous, certainly never fatiguing or a penance. 
Exercise that feels a penance is positively injurious, 
and 1 never penned a truer remark than that. Both 
the mind and the body should be benefited by exer- 
cise : that cannot be unless the exercise is pleasure- 
able. 

But a person not only desires to live long, but to 
retain his faculties and senses ; how, then, are we to do 
this? why, by exercising the^ regularly, but never to 
the verge of fatigtie. Take the eye-sight for instance. 
Would you preserve it ? Wcllj do not forget that to a 
great extent that 4)eautifiil optical instrument, the e>c, 
is presided over by muscles Which not only alter its 
direction, but even itsfgcus ;^tlie eye, then, that is used 
not only to read small prints but to discern objects at 
a distance, is the one that, apart from the dimness 
incidental to old age, is likely to last the longest And 
the same may be said of the ear ; acuteness of hearing 
may be cultivated in youth by civilised beings just as 
it is by savages ; and where it is so, it is seldom lost till 
advanced old age. This species of aural exercise, 
however, is out of the question in towns ; but wherever 
one lives the organ of voice can be cultivated and 
exercised* Music of all kinds, and the practice of 


singing especially, are great aids to health, happiness, 
and longevity# > 

Mental exercise is favourable to loag Ufe^ and even 
under adverse circumstances a matiwit)t a well-trained 
mind will live longer than a lout : fbrmcr has 

sometliing to fall back upon, the latter depends en- 
tirely on external impressions. 1 think^tbat Euclid 
and algebra should be (within bound^ as much 
studied by girls as by boys ; even the p^sdit^[^ out 
of anagrams, riddles, enigmas, should bo on- 
couraged, and above all original composition and 
the writing of verses. In this latter respect English 
children would do well to take a lesson from the 
Scotch, for in Scotland one might almost say With 
safety that there is a ^^poet" in every large family. 
Mnemonics, as a branch of study, is greatly neglect^ 
at schools ; in fact it is a science of which> as amle, 
teachers know very little. 

Thousands of people annually luin their constitu- 
tions by simply swallowing too much mcdiclnet It 
may seem a strange thing for a medical man to say, 
but it is nevertheless a f«ict. U is a dangcious thing 
to fly with eveiy little ailment to the medicine chest. 
The use of tonics, unless under medical advice, should 
be discountenanced ; a tonic is sharper than a two- 
edged sword, it is a tool that needs to be used with 
caution. There aie now, 1 am sorry to see, some 
aerated waters coming into use which contain the 
strongest mineral tonics, that are apt to accumulate 
in the system with the most disastrous results. 
They should therefore not be drunk ad iibitum as 
to quantity, or without guidance as to quality. 

Rest should be taken with great regularity. I have 
already spoken of nocturnal rest, but one day in seven 
should be set apart for the complete rest of both body 
and mind. Independent of this, all who can afford it 
should take an annual holiday. Travelling is cheap, 
and two weeks or a mondi’s relaxation from cire and 
business cannot malvc a big hole in the purse of one 
who works well all the rest of the year and knows how 
to economise time. Innocent pleasure and wholesome 
recreation conduce to longevity. All woik and no 
play sends Jack to an cai ly grave. Recreation is to the 
mind and nervous system what sunshine is to the blood. 

As a physician, I must be allowed to say just one 
word about the quieting, calming effect of religion 
upon the mind. The truly religious make by far and 
away the best patients, their chances of recovery from 
serious sickness are greater, and so js theit chance of 
long life, simply owing to the power they have of sub- 
mitting themselves quietly, yet humbly and h^pefuUy^ 
to whatsoever may before them. 
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A HOLIDAY RAMBLE* THROUGH HEVER AND CHIDiNGSr(5Nt 



ITHIN an 
easy drive 
of Seven- 
oaks, in the 
district of 
the Weald, 
lies the little 
village of 
Hever. It is 
almost con- 
cealed in an 
ambush of 
trees, and 
has little to 
recommend 
it for a 
dwelling ; 

but, nevertheless, it can boast of a fine church, and 
also of a castle 'which is famous for being the birth- 
place of one queen and the last residence of another. 

The village had its name from a family called 
Heure, who lived at Hever, near Northfleet ; but 
which of the members first possessed the manor docs 
not appear to be known. In the reign of Edward I. 
it was divided between Sir William dc Heure, Sir 
Ralph de Heure, and his son Ralph. The portion of 
the latter seems to have been claimed or coveted by 
the Abbot of St. Austin’s, near Canterbury, for the 
archives of the abbey record several disputes about 
the property between them. The quarrel, however, 
was at last settled in 1276, Ralph consenting to hold 
his lanjd' under the abbot by the service of the fourth 
part of a knight’s fee, and on this condition the 
ecclesiastic granted it to him and his heirs for ever. 
But Ralph evidently became tired of his bargain, for 
his relative, Sir William de Heure, was in posses- 


sion pf the whole fee of the manor in the rdgn of 
Edward 111 . * . * 

The chief architecture of Hever Castle is of this 
date, for the king gave Sir William licence ,t0 rebuild 
and embattle his mansioii house of Heven ! The 
superintendence of these new buildings must hbve been 
p, pleasant office to the old knight in’ times .bf peace. 
Though neither the rooms nor the courtyard of the castle 
are so spacious as those at Ightham Moat, ^hey are 
equally perfect in all their details. The building is in 
the usual quadrangular form, surrounded by 'a moat 
which is fed from the river Eden, which flows through 
the eastern part of the parish. The imposing gate- 
house is of stone, in a remarkable state of preservation. 
Its lofty tower is pierced with loopholes for the 
launching of missiles, and a triple portcullis protects 
the entrance. For such a portico the courtyard ap- 
pears absurdly small, but the size is redeemed by the 
interest of its character. It was painted by Calderon 
as a background for his picture, "Home after Victory,” 
exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1867. , 



Sir William de Heure did 
not live long after the comple- 
tion of his moated mansion, 
and on his decease the manor 
of Hever was divided between 
his two daughters, Joan and 
Margaret. Joan, the elder, 
was married to Reginald Cob- 
ham, a younger soii of the 
Cobhams of Cobham, and 
thenceforward her portion was 
known by the name of Hever 
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Cobbam. After her death Reginald, 

Lord Cobh am, inherited the estate, 
and from him it passed to his son 
Reginald, Lord Cobham, of Ster- 
borough Castle^ in Surrey. 

Margaret’s portion was also dis- 
tinguished by the name of her j 
husband, Sir Oliver Brocas. It 
was called Hever Brocas ; but the 
necessity for these surnames soon 
disappeared. On the death of 
Margaret, Lord Cobham of Ster- 
borough purchased her moiety of 
the manor, and the two parts were thus reunited. 

Lord Cobham died in 1404; and some years later, 
in the reign of King Henry VI., his grandson, Sir 
Thomas Cobham, knight, sold the property at Hever 
to Sir Geoffrey Bulleyn, a wealthy mercer of the City 
of London, who was Lord Mayor in 1459. 

Sir Geoffrey belonged to an ancient and honour- 
able family, originally of French extraction, who had 
settled in Norfolk. His wife was the eldest sister 


of Lord Hoo and Hastings, and by her he had one 
son, Sir William, who resided at Bleckling, in Nor- 
• folk. 

Sir William Bulleyn was the grandfather of Queen 
Anne Bulleyn, who was the daughter of his son 
Thomasb . 

Sir Thomas went to reside at Hever soon after his 
marriage with Elizabeth, the^ldest daughter of Thomas 
Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and there his three children 
were bom. The improvements commenced by Sir 


Geoffrey were carried on by him, and wbien t]^^yere 
finished he dignified his moated, mansion. it 
a castle. Sir Thomas was happy in his iw^i^:and 
prosperous in his fortunes. The pMce^o^ Hil^^ 
mained unbroken till the death of , the 
which unfortunately took place during ^ hhsband’s 
absence. This was the first 4 ark ctc^^hlcli gathered 
over the little castle. The otph^j^:ciC^^;m spare 
their mother when she wa^ taken from them. Sir 
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Thomas scarcely knew what was best for their welfare. 
He kept Mary with him to order his house, provided 
Rochford with a tutor, and committed Anne to the 
charge of the king’s sister, who had just been married 
to Louis XII. The queen took her to France, and 
when she became a widow, removed her into the 
service of Queen Claudia, the wife of Francis I. 
Afler the death of this princess, Anne went to attend 
the Duchess' of Alen9on, with whom she remained 
until her return to England. She found many altera- 
tions in her old Home: a stepmother superintending 
the household, her sister Mary was removed by her 
marriage to Carey, and her brother Rochford was ab- 
sent at Oxford. She, however, seems to have found 
amusement in her books, her embroidery, and the 
garden at Hever, where Henry VIII. is said to have 
seen her first. The king, we are told, went back to 
Westminster, and informed Wolsey that he had been 
discussing with a young lady who had the wit of an 
angel, and was worthy of a crown. She left Hever to 
become a maid of honour to the unfortunate Queen 
Catherine of Arragon, and while in this situation her 
art and address brought, about the divorce of her 
royal mistress. Anne evidently retired to Hever 
during the progress of the suit, and there the king 
made her frequent visits. It is related that he and 
his attendants often stuck in the mud on the way 
thither, and were oblijred tojpttnd a horn to summon 
the inhabitants of the CjtstljfiRo their assistance. 

Hever Castle is probal^ little changed since the 
days when Henry VIII. went there to woo Anne 
Dulleyn ; the main features of its outward appearance 
and the surrounding scenery are the same. TJic 
stables, with sleeping chambers above them, and a 
curious long gallery running along the front, and 
several of the principal apartments, are unaltered, 
although they are emptied of their antique furniture, 
and much defaced by the hand of time. 

' The Long Gallery is the most interesting of these 
rooms. It is very long, low, and narrow. The sides 
are of panelled oak, and the ceiling was evidently at 
one time ornamented in a similar manner. On one 
side is a recess, probably designed for the 'occupation 
of minstrels, or perhaps used for a chair of state when 
the king was present. It now contains an ancient 
bedstead, adorned with heavy, faded, yellow hangings, 
called the bed 'of Anne Bullcyn. It formerly stood in 
a small chamber said to have been used by her, which 
has some roughly-carved panels over the mantel-shelf. 
At the end nearest to the recess is a large bay window, 
especially associated by tradition with Anne and her 
royal' lover, nor is it difficult to imagine their conver- 
sation there in the twilight, or to fancy the Beauty of 
Hever watching his approach through the diamond 
panes, or waving him an adieu. 

At the opposite extremity of the Ball-room is a trap- 
door in the well*worn oaken flooring, which on being 
lifted reveals a dark hole or passage, probably leading 
to a hiding-place for use in time of danger. It is now 
called a dungeon. • • 

There is another show apartment besides the Ball- 
rooin, which is partly covered by a fine gallery. It is 


well l^ted, and has a small room opening from it, 
which may have been either a pantry or an oratory. 

Anne Bulleyn was privately married to the Idng* 
on the 14th of November, 153a, and declared queen 
on Easter Eve in the following year. After this event 
it is likely she never saw Hever again ; but how often 
she must have wished herself back in its seclusion t 
Scarcely had she become used to the dignity she had 
coveted before the charms of Jane Seymour eclipsed 
her own, and a reason was found for her, removal. 
Better to have remained for ever in the obscurity of 
Hever, than to have lived in royal state for three 
short years, and perished upon a scaffold.* ■ 

Lord Rochford, the heir of Hever, suffered with his 
unfortunate sister ; and two years later their unhappy 
father, Sir Thomas ^Bulleyn, who had been created 
Earl of Wiltshire, was also laid in the grave, his 
death doubtlessly hastened by his bereavements. 

The tomb of Sir Thomas Bulleyn in Hever .Church 
was scarcely closed before his sometime sqn-in-law, 
the royal tyrant, seized upon his estates, and ultimately 
appropriated his family residence as a suitable retire- 
ment for another of his ill-fated queens. 

The manors of Hever, Seale, and Kemsing, with the 
castle and park of the former, were made over to 
Queen Anne of Cleves in the thirty-second year of 
her husband’s reign. She had them for the term.of 
her natural life, but was subject to a yearly rent of 
;£93 13s. 3jd., payable at the Court of Augmentation. 

Her residence at the castle, which extended to a 
period of sixteen years, was undisturbed, unless by 
memories of her predecessor, whose more mournful 
fate she must have been thankful to have escaped. 
On her death in 1557 Ilever reverted to the crown, 
but Mary, the then reigning sovereign, had no interest 
in its possession, and it was very shortly afterwards 
sold by commissioners authorised for the purpose to 
Sir Edward Waldegravc. 

The Waldegraves were a Northamptonshire family; 
but the branch from which Sir Edward was descended 
resided at Borely, in Essex. As an oflicer in the 
household of Queen Mary while she was a princess, 
Sir Edward Waldegrave had obtained her patronage 
and esteem. His sufferings in her interests had also 
strengthened the relationship between them, for his 
known attachment to her cause bad incurred the 
displeasure of Edward VI., or rather of his advisers, 
and, as a consequence, procured his confinement ih 
the Tower. On the accession of Queen Mary he was 
released, and loaded with honours. In the first year 
of her reign he was made one of her Frivy CpuncH, 
and appointed Master of the Great Wardrobe. Soon 
afterwards he became Chancellor" of the Pueby of 
Lancaster, and Comptroller of the Queen’s Household. 
His royal mistress also employed hipi in many com- 
missions of trust and importance and gave him grants 
of land on easy terms. Hever was probably more of 
a gift than a purchase. But on the death of Queen 
Mary there came another dark cloud over bts horizon. 
Queen Elizabeth had no love for the friends of her 
.sister, and those who had enjoyed the chief ' favours 
of the late queen soon found they were to reedve the 
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least grace from the new one. Sir Edward Waldegtave 
was quickly deprived of , his honours and his 
and sent to take np^his old quarters in the Tower,, 
where he died after t^tivity of three yeiarl 

It was fortunate for his family that Queen Eliza* i 
beth did not take the estates as well as the liberty 
of Sir Edward Waldegrave, His eldest son Charles 
inherited his father's# property without dispute, and 
passed it in his turn to his son Edward. , 

Sir Edward Waldegrave appears to have distin- 
guished himself in some hray, for he was knighted 
at Greenwich in 1607. At seventy years of age he 
took arms in defence of Charles L, and behaved 
with su^ courage at the head of the regiment which 
he commanded, that he was made a baronet by 
letters patent in 1643. He paid dearly, however, for 
his allegiance to royalty, for two of his sons fell by 
his side in the battles which were fought, and he 
lost ;£5 o,oco value in his estates. 

Hever. Castle is now occupied as a farm-house. 
Only two rooms are shown to visitors, those we i 
have described, as the farmer naturally refuses to see 
visitors, finding it impossible tareceive them and attend j 
to his business. He, however, made an exception in 
Qur case, and told us all that he knew. If a man pays 
rent for a building as his dwelling-house, he cannot be 
expected to have it open all day and be subject to the 
intrusion of every curious stranger. The grievance 
appears to be a very old one, and came to a climax 
about fifty years ago. In 1828 two visitors made 
their way to Hever Castle. They had provided them- 
selves with what they reckoned a due reward for the 
cicerone^ but on ihcir ringing at the gate they found 
there posted an announcement that, the family being 
greatly inconvenienced by visitors, a charge of 2s. 6d. 
was to be made for each person. The visitors de- 
clined to yield to what they called this exorbitant 
demand, and one of them wrote a letter to the 
Gentleman's Majrasine, September, 1828, complaining 
of the conduct of the inconvenienced family. Ho 
concluded contemptuously with saying that ‘‘there 
was really nothing to be seen except two cr three 
armoural coats in one of the windows, and a very in- 
differently executed painting christened Anne Bole^n.'’ 

Hever Church js built in a fine open situation at a 
short distance from the castle. It is dedicated to St. 
Peter, and is adorned with a handsome tower and 
spire which woul^iave done honour to a larger 
building. In thejPign of King Edward I. it was 
valued at fifteen marcs, and in 1650 it was described 
as a parsonage with a house and twelve acres of glebe 
land, which with the tithes were worth per an- 
. num. John Fetter was then incumbent, and Francis 
Lord Dacre was the patron. 

. Hever Church has no books earlier than the time 
of Charles I. . The first entry was made in 1632, and 
signed > by John Fetter, rector. The second entry is 
the burial of Mr. Balaam, who is^escribed as rector 
of some piece ; the name h not Jegible, but it is 
ptobably Hever, In, this® case we may infer that 
John Feihsr inducted in 1632. He held this living 
during the civil wars and the Cdmmonwealth, but he 


refused to conform under the new restrictions of 1662. 
There is unfortunately no record , of bU history. 
Calamy merely mentions his name among the ejected 
ministers of Kent; but it is.tholiimfof ^ueb.menas 
Fetter which would throw most li^t on t]^e lehgious 
history of that age. He had not coHne in^p.j^ place 
of any Royalist clergyman,, he did .npt require, re* 
ordination, he had conformed idgny years; beCq^c. the 
Presbyterians, as they were called^ bad 
yet in 1662 he would not conform. .There, is eytsry ^ign 
of his having been both an able and an ardent 
The books are kept with a carefulness whlcb is rqteiy 
equalled in any of the registers of CromweU’s time* 
There is a sermon extant on the death , of hisr iiyife« 
who seems to have been a very cstimaUe qrpman; 
and he wrote a preface to a Commentary on St MarVa 
Gospel, written by his brother, George Pettwri minisier 
of the Ciospel in Bread, in Sussex. In this preface 
he compares the four Evangelists to four stately white 
horses drawing the triumphant chariot of the Gospel, 
whereon the Lord Jesus rides gloriously in this imperial 
seat throughout the world. After quoting what had 
been said of St. Mark and his Gospel by the Fathers 
and old writers, he gives an account of bis brother, 
from which we infer something of the writer's own 
character. George was born in the parish of Sand- 
hurst, near Newenden, and^sQ he was a native of 
Kent. In the twenty-fourth yiar of his age he was 
presented to the Rectory of B^ad, which he held for 
forty-four years. “He Was,” says the brother, “no- 
tably instrumental in effecting a great change in the 
hearts and lives of the inhabitants.” It is added that 
he was “ exercised with sundry trials and afflictions,” 
so that he “ withdrew himself from the affliirs of the 
world, and conversed much with dead men in bis 
study, delighting much in that learned prison.” The 
commentary consists of two very large closely-printed 
quarto volumes. It is described as the largest of all 
the commentaries which had yet appeared in any 
language on any of the Evangelists.* The author died 
before its publication, so that the care of it fell to his 
brother, who commends “these pious and holy labours 
to the dews ( 5 f Zion,” and dates “ from my study in 
Hever, in the county of Kent, September 3rd, 1661.” 

On leaving Hever Church we drove to Chidingstone, 
which was about two miles distant. Chidingstone is 
one of the smallest villages in Kent, bpt it is so 
quaint and picturesque that it is one of the most 
remarkable. It consists of a short row of ifr^ular 
houses facing the church, all of whidi must have been 
built in the sixteenth century, and each one Jhas , some 
characteristic of its own— a gable, a window, or a 
.door— that would make in itself a study for an, artist. 
About the centre is a building with Joipoirtant 
entrance, and a 6ne carved mantel-piece,. in \i!ta bttle 
best room, which was probably the 
priest or the squire in Tudor 
end is also a house of larger 
others, which is now used a$ 
propriate does it seem for the purpoee^^d^d^we cannot 
help thinking that it has always aflbtd^rd^hme^^ 
and accommodation to travetters. Mine gave us 
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an excellent tea, and civilly showed us the curious’ 
Chiding-stone in his yard, from which the village takes 
its name. 

The great Chiding-stone is large enough to fill a 
good-sized room. Nothing. is known of its history, 
nor does it seem to have been noticed as in any way 
remarkable until attention was called to it in the last 
century by the antiquary Grose, He supposed that it 
ivas of the same kind as the consecrated rocks in Corn- 
wall where the Druids worshipped. He also records 
the tradition of this place, that here the priests used 
to hear confession and chide the people for their mis- 
doings ;*but this tradition has evidently originated from 
the attempt to get a meaning for the name. The stone 
apparently is a natural formation ; but if it ever were 
hewn, or bore any inscriptions, all such traces are now 
effaced, Grose describes it as standing in a farm- 
yard. 

The manor of Chidingstone was formerly divided 
into two, which were respectively called after their 
owners — Chidingstone Cobham, and Chidingstone 
Buighersh. The former was part of the property of 
the Cobhams, of Sterborough Castle, and remained 
with them until the middle of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Then their descendant, Thomas, Lord 
Burgh, was compelled to sell it and other estates to 
Richard Streatfeild, a gentleman residing in the parish, 
in consequence of the expenses which he had incurred 


in the queen’s service. The family ot Streatfeiljd^had*. 
resided at Chidingstone since the time of Henry VIL 
Chidingstp&eBur^ alsopassied into possession of 
the.Strea^^ the year 170^ and thus.the two 

manors once more^ reunited under one owner. 

Burghersh-— vulgarly called Burwash^ was, the 
name of an eminent family who possessed this part 
of Chidingstone in the foutteenth century. Robert 
de Burghersh was Constable of Dover Castle during ' 
the reign of Edward I., and Bartholomew held the 
same honourable office under Edward II. and Ed- 
ward III. The latter prince* seems to have shown 
him much favour, for he was frequently employed by 
him in embassies of importance, aild was with him 
at the famous battle of Crecy. A short time before 
his death he was also made Constable of the Tower 
of London, whither he must have gone- with -strange 
emotions, since he was confined there for some time 
in his youth for taking, the part of the Despencers. 
Bartholomew, his son and heir, was also in high 
esteem with the king for his courage and military 
skill, and on the institution of the Order of the Garter 
he was made one of the Knights Companions. 

The church is a handsome building, with a good 
tower ; but, having been recently restored, has little 
antiquarian interest There are a few old slabs, 
chiefly recording the names of Streatfeilds, but no 
monuments of importance. 



GARDENING IN JULY. 


O any ordinary mortal, save the 
haymaker or the well-bronzed 
devotee of our delightful craft, 
there is something overpowering 
in the very idea of “gardening 
in July.’* It sounds about as 
inviting as the notion of iced 
Seltzer - water on Christmas Day. 
But, on the other handj we must 
recollect that we gardeners are not 
ordinary mortals. We do not like to sit 
with our hands before us, for if ever it held 
true that if any man work not, neither shall 
he eat, it holds true with the garden, 
the orchard, and the field. Now, when the 
height of the summer has been reached, we so often 
hear it said apropos of any proposal for a paper on 
gardening at this season of the year, “ What possible 
suggestions can there be to offer now that everything 
is planted out^ and bedded out, and when all our 
flowers, dqr fruit, and vegetables are in full display and 
luxuriance ? All this no doubt sounds very plausible, 

the idea probably being that, having sown, it now only 
remains to sit down, gaze at the flowers, and eat the 
fruit. But certainly a garden that from the ist to 
the 3! St of July was only looked at would have a 
very wonderful appearance by the end of that time. 
Onl^ imagine leaving all our hedgerows to take care 


of themselves I The “ Local Board ” is very properly 
empowered to come down'*upon us if we allow our 
hedges to straggle across the path that probably 
divides our garden from the high road. Soon after 
Midsummer, then, have the hedges all round neatly 
and evenly trimmed with your shears. It is a hard, a 
dusty, and a hot piece of work, and as a rule we con- 
trive to go through it only once in the course of the 
year. If, then, this tedious process is gone through 
in the middle of May, you will find it necessary to re- 
peat it in the middle of July. It is for these heavy 
operations, when the borders of our gardens are strewn 
all round with the thorny boughs and branches of the 
hedges— and which, by the way, we can only burn after-* 
wards— that our gardener generally asks fbr a little , 
extra assistance, so that as all this entails additional 
expense, which perhaps not a few of us can ill afford, 
wc prefer so to contrive that our hedge-cutting comes 
as Christmas does, “only once a year.” 

This gay month of July, then, finds us perhaps 
watching with some degree of interest the progress 
that our picotees and carnations are making towards ; 
blooming. Nothing is more handsome and effective , 
than a fine show of these clove-scented and elegant ' 
flowers. But in order (o bring them to anything like 
perfection, they, unlike Some , of our hardier plants, 
want a good deal of care and attention. And first, 
from the very nature of their growth, it is evident that 
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they require support To allow their tall, green, 
and dchcatc-looking dag stah sort of stem to trail 
along the ground, strikes us at once as absurd Flave 
in each pot, then, a long stake, propoitionatc in its size 
of course to the requirements ot )ojr plant, and tie it 
lightly in thiee or four places to this suppoit with the 
otdinary piece of bast matting Reduce the bud^ 
about this time to two or three on each stem. Your 
stems must be tied fairly loosely to the stakes, so as to 
admit, along with the growth of joui plant, the capa- 
bility of your tie to slip upwards These carnations 
and picotccs arc ^cry buttle subjects, and a very little 
carelessness either with the hand or by having them 
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tied too tightly will make them break off short, to your 
utter mortification. And in addition to support along 
their stem, we must also give some protection from 
the fiercer rays of the July sun, or from the almost as 
frequent (during this month of the year) violent rain 
and hail storms, when the thunder is cannonading 
overhead. Here, then, our ingenuity must come into 
play. Some employ a little sort of tin umbrella ; or 
again — for we ought to have said before that it is 
best to stand your carnation pots in a row on a long 
piece of board, as it is very important to keep out slugs 
and vermin of all kinds— we might manufacture a kind 
of awning which 'we could put up or remove at plea- 
sure, by simply driving two tall stakes into the ground 
at each end of our flower-stand to serve as a support 
for our canvas covering. And once, say, in every 
dozen waterings or thereabouts, give them a little liquid 
manure (though not too strong) instead of the usual 
watering, as this will encourage the growth and de- 
velopment of your flowers. Unfortunately, also, our 
carnations are often given to bloom irregularly, that is 
to say, you may occasionally observe the opening 
petals of the flower making their appearance not 
uniformly, but on one side only, and the tendency 
therefore is to give an imperfect bloom. One remedy 
for this is to turn your plant about a little at times, so 
as not to let the sun’s rays fall upon one side only, or 
mainly. Another custom is to slit the calyx (f.^., the 
outer green covering of your bud) carefully a little 
way down on the undeveloped side with a fine pair 
of scissors. In order to further and insure the more 
uniform development of your flower^ tie a piece of 
matting or worsted round the middle of your new 
bursting bud, and tear or cut down the calyx to the 
worsted line. 

Among the dahlias, look well, especially after heavy 
storms, to the supports, and add any stakes that may 
be necessary, as sometimes the side branches as they 
extend are liable to break off. A little weak liquid 
manure is beneficial to the dahlias at times ; but when 
the general watering is given, let it be a good one that 
will soak well into the ground all round. When the 
sun has gone off them, a good syringing is advan- 
tageous to the foliage. For any intended late display, 
all dahlias not yet planted out should at once be got 
out. Of course they have not got time to grow very 
large, and therefore they need not in this case be 
planted quite so far apart. 

Going on, then, with our general notice of operations 
adapted for the flower-garden this month, let us re- 
mark that polyanthuses may be parted asunder and 
planted out, and fuchsias that are in pots may now 
either be plunged or planted out in the ordinary way. 
Indeed any little finishing touch may be given now to 
our bedding out in general. And for this purpose we 
have doubtless some time back grown a good stock of 
annuals, and are now able to plant them out here and 
there, or to move some to the vacant spaces on our 
larders or wherever a failure has taken place. Very 
likely this year we had, as we did in 1880, many seed 
failures, owing to the long dry spring, the continued 
amsence of rain, and the piercing east winds ; in many 


cases where there was an impatient anxiety to get^ 
seeds, whether of flowers or vegetables, sown by the 
end of the third week in March, a good deal of disap- 
pointment must have ensued. By the end of the first 
week of April whole rows of peas might have been 
seen half an inch above the ground, but completely 
yellow, and more resembling the colour of autumn 
foliage, while many other seeds failed altogether. 
We are inclined, therefore, to think that in most 
cases we shall, with the seasons that we have had 
of late years, run a better chance of success by 
being a little slow to anticipate the summer, rather 
than by a precipitate hurry to get everything in during 
the first favourable week of spring. Where we have 
a small greenhouse or pit, and are naturally de- 
sirous to have a floral display as long as we possibly 
can, and indeed half through — or sometimes entirely 
through — a winter, sow now in July such flowers as 
mignonette, stocks, and sweet-peas in pots. The 
mignonette, indeed, can with very little trouble and by 
successional sowing be got to bloom all the year 
round. One or two pots of it, as any one must have 
observed, will scent a whole greenhouse, and it is a 
great delight to have these in flower at the dead time 
of the year when our geraniums are all dormant, and 
our fuchsias perhaps arc looking like pieces of dry 
stick. 

This is the great month for budding roses. We 
have on former occasions given full instructions as to 
how to proceed in this most interesting process. Wc 
will only say briefly here, then, be careful in the selec- 
tion of a day for your work. In the event of a long, 
hot, dry, and sultry or perhaps rainless month, there is 
certainly great reason to fear failure. But as of late 
years such a season has been almost unknown with 
us, we need not anticipate this cause of ill success. 
The day after a storm is pcfhaps the best to choose for 
rose-budding. By the middle of July or thereabouts, 
camellias will have set their bloom ; and they may be, 
if you wish it, inarched according to the process de- 
scribed in our directions given in April last. The 
union of your two plants is generally effected in some 
six weeks or two months after your inarching has been 
accomplished. This is a good month, too, for the sow- 
ing of perennials and biennials, your sweet-william for 
instance, which is a most popular and gay biennial. 
They will not bloom this season, but if they are 
planted out as soon as they are of sufficient size, they 
will get strength enough to become hardy and -will 
bloom next year. The sweet-william very often seeds 
itself, and you may be sometimes, in a fairly generous 
soil, astonished to find a second plant of this flower 
making its appearance near one that you have had 
some time, but which you may feel equally sure you 
had not sown yourself. Some small top cuttings may 
be taken off your chrysanthemums and struck under 
a hand-glass, but they will want a good deal of care- 
ful shading from the hot sun. You will thus perhaps 
have some good dwarf plants, which can cither go in 
your borders or you can afferwards pot them off. We 
are always a little concerned alwut our chrysanthe- 
mum pbts, because we know they are, for the most 
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part, our last hope of florescence in the wane of the 
year, and with a little pains-taking they may be got to 
go on blooming up to Christmas, an4 contribute 
immensely to the gaiety, though not perhaps to the 
fragrance, of our green-house. 

In our kitchen-garden this is always a hard month : 
the weeds alone are enough to occupy us. Sometimes 
our hands hang down when we see a bed that we had, 
as we hoped, quite cleared of weeds only ten days ago, 
now verdant wfth its horrid crop. But that bcarbinc 
Mus/ be got out all the year round whenever you are 
busy with your spade. Get it out by the roots, and 
burn it or give it to the pigs. Your dreadful chickweed 
also, if you allow it to get too far ahead, will seed half 
your garden over : pull it up early, and before it has 
developed its little yellow flower. Successional crops, 
such as spinach, peas, carrots, &c., may still be sown. 
Indeed, this month in the kitchen-garden is ‘a strange 
admixture of harvest and seed-time. Those broad 
beans that are coming into flower should be topped, 
the strength is thus thrown into your beans ; a little 
earthing up, too, will benefit them. Herbs should 
certainly be gatheied and dried this month, instead of 
postponing it, as is so often done, till August or even 
till September, when they have got too old, and half 
their flavour has gone. We adverted to this quite 
recently. The celery and the potatoes, likewise, must 
be regularly and carefully eaithcd up. Neglect or 
delay in this means certain failure. Winter greens 
and savoys may also be planted out, and some may 
be pricked out from your seed-beds, as this will 
strengthen them for their later planting. 

We are busy, too, in our fruit-garden, and let us 
hope in a very satisfactory manner. The strawberry 
season is at its height. Their gathering wants a good 
deal of care and discretion. Go regularly over your 
plants, and avoid jumping about from plant to plant 
merely to find the largest fruit. By this means you 
will pass many over ; and stiawbcrries, if 'allowed to 
remain on their stalks a day after they arc thoroughly 
ripe, become rapidly rotten and useless. Lift the 


leaves well up all round as you gather, and this will 
reveal many strawberries concealed underneath, which 
at first, perhaps, you had no idea existed there at all. 
Careful walking, too, ^mong your strawberry plants is 
very necessary. Clumsiness in this respect means not 
merely trampling fruit down, but very often the crush- 
ing of a plant itself. The runners have, of cour$e, 
been removed before now, as to allow them to remain 
on would both weaken, diminish, and impoverish 
your fruit very materially. Cut them off, then, pretty 
closely. Next month we make up our new beds, 
but of that we must speak in its place. We have, of 
course, before this topped, that is, broken or cut the 
tall top shoots from our red and white currant bushes, 
to throw the strength into the rapidly-developing fruit 
below. But it is best and neatest to use the knife for 
this purpose, and not to break and tear off anyhow 
the top branches, as the writer of thes^ pages has 50 
often seen gardeners do. 

The vine still, of course, wants almost daily attention. 
All shoots not really required should be removed. 
One joint beyond the grapes stop all tfhe shoots, and 
take care that your fruit-bearing branches get plenty 
of support. Those shoots, however, that you intend 
to bear next year, you of course watch and train 
carefully; and for this purpose you should reserve 
only the strongest and best-shaped, having an eye 
always to the direction in which you see their ten- 
dency is to grow. Wall-fruit may very likely require 
a second thinning. Let us hope that, after the de- 
vastations made amongst this last year in the month 
of May, we may have better success in this harvest. 
There is, indeed, always this consideration in a fruit- 
less season, that the trees cannot become so exhausted 
as they almost always must after a very prolific one. 
Indeed, we know it is so often said, and with much 
truth too, that after a good season the trees require a 
year to recover themselves. At the best, however, 
this is but a poor consolation, so we shall still hope 
that the next two months will amply fill not only our 
granaries, but our fruit- rooms. 


RONDEAU: SLEEP. 


§ HAPPY Sleep ! that bear’st upon thy breast 
The blood-red poppy of enchanted rest, 
Draw near me through the stillness of this 
place 

And let diy low breath move across my face, 

As faint winds move above a poplar’s crest. 

The broad seas darken slowly in the west ; 

The wheeling sea-birds call from nest to nest ; 


Draw near and touch me, leaning out of space, 

O happy Sleep ! 

There is no sorrow hidden or confess’d, 

There is no passion uttered or suppress’d, 

Thou canst not for a little while efface ; 

Enfold me in thy mystical embrace. 

Thou sovereign gift of God, most sweet, most blest, 
O happy Sleep 1 

Ada Louise Martin* 
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TilE SEARCH AFTER PERPETUAL MOTION. 

^ BY PROFESSOR ftr. STEADMAN ALOIS, M.A., COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NEWCASTLB-ON-TYNE. 


^HERE is something fascinating 
in motion. Half the pleasure 
of a healthy existence is derived 
from or connected with motion. 
The exhilarating rush of the 
skater through the frosty air down 
the long canal, or the gentle gliding 
with which he describes elegant curves 
on his carefully-swept corner, the de- 
light of a child in a swing, and of the 
youth in his bicycle, are all illustrations 
of this fact. To many persons a gallop on horseback 
is the best way of restoring the tone of the bodily 
system ; and even the plunging of a yacht in the 
teeth of a north-easter is capable of becoming a 
source of pleasure. The worst of it is that the 
pleasure is for the most part short-lived, and that 
the exertion of keeping up the motion presently pro- 
duces a weariness and pain which more than 
counterbalance the enjoyment. All the work of the 
world, too, as well as the play, is done by motion ; 
but here the same rule comes in even more rapidly 
—the agent soon becomes weary of the work. 
Cannot we, perhaps, get ' perpetual motion without 
fatigue or exertion, and if not, why not? The 
question is analogous to another question popular 
among children, even among children of a larger 
growth — Cannot W'e cat our cake and have it.? — but 
yet for many ages it exercised the world with weary 
disputations and attempts to answer it in the affirma- 
tive. Yes, we can, we shall — when I have added one 

more link to my machine,” was the answer time after 
time from some solitary student of occult laws of nature 
in the Dark Ages. But the missing link never was 
added, the perpetual motion never came, and to-day 
we know — at least, all trained and scientific mechani- 
cians know— that it never will come. 

The search after perpetual motion has not been in 
all ages a fruitless onetfor mankind. The early attempts 
to effect a transmutation of baser metals into gold, 
while they failed of their main object, helped to lay 
the foundations of the science of chemistry. Un- 
successful efforts to square the circle|as it is popularly 
termed, or more correctly to discover geometrical 
means a square whose area is exactly equal to that 
of a. given circle, led mathematicians to many valuable 
geometrical facts. Similarly, the labours of mechani- 
cians after a machine able to move for ever without 
external interference, were not without results capable 
of being applied in the invention and construction of 
,thc spinning-jennies and power-looms of more modern 
times. The day for all these problems is long gone 
by ; no one need now, flatter himself that his energies 
can be usefully employed on their solution ; but we 
likeiyust not therefore forget that we owe a debt of grati- 
failure^ to the men who, in their blind devotion to an 
sibsenc 


impossible idea, helped unconsciously to marshal the 
forces of science for the conquest of the world. 

A student taking up a modern treatise on me- 
chanics, will find it stated as a first law of motion 
that a moving particle will continue in motion 
with uniform velocity for ever, unless its motion be 
checked by some external force. He will sep in this 
law an apparent contradiction to our statement that 
perpetual motion is an impossibility. The contradic- 
tion is, however, merely on the surface, and disappears 
when wc come to examine what was really sought by 
the mechanicians of the Middle Ages. 

If we set a wheel to rotate round a horizontal axis 
whose ends rest on well-oiled supports, the wheel will 
go on turning for a long time. If the same wheel be 
made to turn in the exhausted receiver of an air-pump, 
it will continue to move for a much longer time. If 
we could quite get rid of the friction of the axis and 
of the resistance of the air, the wheel, as far as wc 
can tell, would go on for ever. This is in accordance 
with the law of motion quoted above. Suppose, how- 
ever, we fasten a string to the axle of the wheel, so 
that, as the wheel turns, the string coils round it. Let 
us also put a small weight at the end of the string, and 
set the wheel in motion. As it revolves, the string 
coils round the axis, the weight ascends, and we shall 
see the speed of the wheel gradually diminish until 
presently it stops, and the next instant begins to turn 
in the opposite way, and continues to do so until it 
gets back to its first position. However well oiled the 
bearings may be, the motion is no longer perpetual, 
the reason being that the weight hanging to the string 
exerts a force which tends to diminish the velocity ol 
the wheel. We have, in fact, not been contented with 
letting the wheel move itself, which, if hindrances were 
removed, it might go on to do for ever, but have tried 
also to make it move something else, and that we find 
it refuses to do unless the force which started it be re- 
peated at intervals. This latter is the kind of motior 
which was meant by the words “perpetual motion.’ 
What was wanted was not a luxurious ornament to gc 
on ticking or rolling without affecting, anything else 
but a useful drudge which should do work without 
help and yet never stop, a kind of machine whicl 
wc now know to be impossible. 

The reason of this impossibility will appear from i 
few simple considerations of experience and theory. 

If our student of mechanics goes on to read the 
treatise we have supposed in his hands, he will com( 
across two more laws of motion. The first of these is 
that the amount of motion produced in a body by i 
force is always greater or less in exact proportion t( 
the force. If one player strike a cricket-ball witl 
twice the force exerfed by another player, the bal 
will start off in the first case with double the velocitj 
which it has in the latter. The second law is, tha 
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when two bodies act on one another, the first must 
act on tlie second with an equal and opposite force 
to that with which the second acts on the first. 
Thus, if a cart is drawn along a road by a horse, 
the horse is -pulled backwards by the cart with 
exactly the ^ame force as the cart is pulled for- 
wards by the horse. When a man jumps upwards 
he kicks the earth downwards with the same force 
as the earth, so to speak, kicks him upwards. The 
man moves a good way up, and the earth does 
not perceptibly move at all, because the earth is 
so much larger than the man. The amount of 
motion which, spread over the body of the man, 
gives a sensible velocity to each particle, is quite 
imperceptible when diffused through the whole mass 
of the earth. 

One effect of these laws is, that if any body in motion 
be employed to impart motion to another, it can only 
do so by giving up some of its own motion. For the 
fu st body must pull the second with a certain force, 
in order to move it ; the second must pull the first 
backwards with the same force, and must, therefore, 
diminish the motion of the first by the exact amount 
by which its own is increased. Perpetual motion 
without a perpetual supply of force from some external 
source is as impossible in the case of a body employed 
as a motor, as it is to keep a purse well filled while 
continually spending and. never putting in a fresh 
supply of money. 

The principle on which the old machines for 
giving perpetual motion were mostly intended to act 
was that one train of wheels should set a second in 
motion, and that this second should either imme- 
diately, or through the intervention of some other 
machinery, repay the compliment to the first. For 
the reasons which we have seen, this process can 
never be permanently effected. However smooth the 
bearings may be, some of the energy or motion of the 
first train of wheels will be gradually lost in over- 
coming the friction of sockets and the resistance of 
the air. The motion communicated to the second 
system will thus be less than that originally given to 
the first, and the amount finally coming back to the 
first will be less still, for a similar reason. Thus, in 
time all the motion will be lost, to say nothing of 
the fact that such a machine will do no useful work 
on any external body. 

Modem experimental science has given us many 
new methods of producing motion. The heat of a fire 
operating on water compels the piston of a steam- 
engine to move with the regularity of clockwork, and 
with more than the strength of a giant. The action 
of an acid on a metal has been made to produce both 
h.cat and light, and motion. Even the mysterious 
something which gives the loadstone its attractive 
power, and directs the mariner's needle to the pole, 


has been made to yield the same. Electricity, mag- 
netism, heat, motion, chemical action, have been shown 
by many experiments to be each deducible the one 
from the other. We might imagine that possibly the 
secret of perpetual motion is in our hands froiti some 
interchange of these forces. But, alas for our hopes ! 
experiment has shown that a given quantity 'oif^ any 
one of these forms of what is called ” lOlU 

never yield more than a given quantity of an/ bthcr ; 
and that by whatever cycle we pass from the first 
form back to the same again, the final result is less 
than that from which wc started — part of the original 
energy having always spent itself in wearing out the 
parts of the machinery, or heating the surrounding 
air. 

If a machine, then, be employed to do work, as for 
instance to set in motion a body not moving to begin 
with, some part of the energy of the machine must be 
continually spent, and apparently lost. The Steam- 
engine, as it lifts stroke by stroke its load of water from 
the mine, uses up for each stroke the heat in a certain 
quantity of coals. The maintenance for each minute of 
the brilli.ant electric light requires the destruction of a 
definite amount of fuel, or the consumption of a given 
quantity of metal by an acid. Nothing for nothing is 
nature's motto in all these matters. By our machinery 
wc can turn energy or motion of one kind into energy 
of any other ; but wc cannot create it out of nothing. 
Even the pleasant motions to which we referred at 
the beginning of this paper arc cases in point, for the 
human body is a machine which rapidly loses its 
energy if unfed. Man cannot work, or even play, 
unless he be supplied with internal heat by means of 
the food he consumes— heat which has originally 
come from the sun, and lodged itself in the plants 
which serve as food for beasts and men. It is to the 
stores of energy thus imparted to the earth by the sun 
acting on the growing trees in the ages when our coal- 
measures were formed, or acting on the earth to-day 
and forming the herbs which feed us now, that we 
must look for the possibility of getting practically 
perpetual motion. As long as our coal-beds remain 
unexhausted, we need never fear but that we shall be 
able to draw out the heat from that great storehouse, 
and turn it into motion as wc will. What shall 
happen to the inhabitants of the earth when the collier 
shall no longer be able to win coal is a problem 
“beyond the range of practical politics.” In the mean- 
while it is well to remember that every journey made 
by an express train, every voyage of a Cunard steamer, 
nay, every fire wc burn in our household grates, 
involves a dissipation and practical diminution of that 
great store of energy which the universe contains, the 
entire extinction of which would, as far as we can tell, 
be equivalent to the loss of all possibilities of physical 
activity, or even life. 
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'ITH July, we hope to hail the advent of . 
some hot weather, but in our uncertain I 
climate such anticipations are by no ' 
means always realised, and our ward- ^ 
robes must of necessity include good, ; 
serviceable, thick dresses, as well as washing ma- ' 
terials. The most curious point of present fashions ‘ 
is that many of the substantial travelling-gowns are 
being made exactly in the same way as those of 
muslin, viz., with the close-set circular gaugings round 
the throat. We are running these gaugings to death, 
and no dress seems complete now unless half the 
skirt and more than half the bodice are closely 
gathered. A very usual style of making is with two 
deep flounces cut on the straight, and quite half a 
yard deep, headed by gatherings, say from six to eight. 
The bodice meets the top flounce, so as to appear j 
to 4)0 cut en Priftcesse, but from the waist to the join 


there is a succession of close-set gatherings. TTie 
bodice has the fashionable -gathered circular piece at 
the throat, reaching to the shoulders. 1 have seen 
this style carried out in serge, homespun, India muslin, 
washing-silk, and the well-worn satin de Lyon. Many 
of the most dressy class of costumes have front 
breadths of distinct colouring. One I particularly ad- 
mired was a satin de Lyon of the Hassard blue, and a 
front breadth of soft cream satin. The bodice was a 
double-breasted coat, with long basques behind ; the 
back was arranged as a train falling over box-plaited 
puffings of the cream satin, but the front breadth 
was all cream, gauged from the waist to the depth of a 
quarter of a yard with very close-set gatherings, and 
then allowed to fall softly in easy folds, finishing at 
the edge with more box-fplaited puffings and gaugings, 
but above this again yras another box-puff and a 
quarter of a yard of gauging. The rest of the breadth 
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was split in half, and caught back as a festoon over 
the soft falling folds, having a most graceful effect. 

It is much to be regretted, if we are ever again to 
have really hot weather, that veritable washing- 
dresses have really gone out of date. Maybe it is 
that laundresses have lost their cunning, and that. a 
dress washed is a dress marred. All or nearly all 
the cottons and muslins of to-day are of dark, service- 
able colouring, which will keep clean for a season 
almost, and then are thrown away. The more Oriental- 
looking, the more faithfully copied from Japanese 
designs, the more fashionable are the season’s cottons, 
and those with the pattern outlined in gold have 
found decided favour, and are to be seen on full-dress 
occasions. At a recent gathering one of the most 
distingud toilettes was a dailt blue grounded cotton, 
covered with an Oriental paftern, and made up with a 
dark claret or ruby shade of the same material, in a 


plain tone, trimmed with gold lace—viz., pillow lace — 
run with fine ruby chenille, which appeared also on 
the parasol and on the bonnet. The latter wa^of gold 
straw, with Oriental ribbon of the two shades, and a 
dark blue and gold shot wing. South America and the 
Spanish main are being ransacked at the present 
moment for birds whose plumage will show to ad- 
vantage on the fashionable bonnets of the autumn. 

After the craze for very large cloaks, it has been 
curious to see how London shops have been deluged 
with small mantelettes ; in Paris as in London, La 
Mode has not asserted itself in this particular, and 
for the time the wearers of large or small mantles 
arc equally en rigle. Tall slender figutes copy as 
closely as they can the academical robes or the legal 
robes of their male friends, and long pendant sleeve- 
lets, merely a double strip of material, and wing-like 
gatherings at the back, are the most marked featares 
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in these, to- 
gether with 
very liberal 
trimmings of 
Spanish lace. 

Velvets are 
being much 
worn both for 
evening and 
morning, and 
a particularly 
handsome 
dress to be 
seen at a re- 
cent reception 
was made of 
the old dark 
emerald vel- 
vet, with 
trimmings of 
water-lilies. 
Like most of 
the dresses of 
to-day, the 
skirt was so arranged that there was much fulness 
at the back of the waist, which is not so admirable | 
in heavy materials, but in the soft silver-spangled 
tulle and similar stuffs it is becoming style, 
especially with the long laced stay-bodices now 
much worn by young ladies who remain faithful 
to short skirts, and make up for the want of length 
by the masses of dowers worn. Flowers are made up 
in a solid surface, say half a yard deep, and are laid 
transversely across the front, epaulettes of flowers 
bneing a decided novelty. Birds arc worn as well as 
flowers, and a bride noted for her good dressing ap- 
peared recently in a cream brocaded velvet, with a 
tablicr of opal and pearls ; the trimmings, plai tings, 
flounces, &c., lined with pale pink ; a mass of delicate 
humming-birds having apparently flown upon the 
entire front. 

Any elderly lady troubled as to what gown to select 
for full-dress occasions, either morning or evening, 
cannot do wrong in deciding on a mixture of rich bro- 
cade, the design outlined in gold or steel — steel being 
the newer. The tinsel now sold, if at all good, really 
stands atmospheric changes, and these brocades bid 
fair to be as durable as those our grandmothers have 
handed down to us. It is no economy to choose 
a cheap one, and wdth such good stuffs it is unneces- 
sary to have very costly trimmings. There are, how- 
ever, most tempting ones, especially the mixtures 
of chenille and tinsel, whether gold, silver, or steel, in 
galons and fringes. Ru tiles, jabots, and the small ac- 
cessories of the toilette of that description require more 
and more consideration, for so much of the finish of 
dress depends upon them. One of the newest styles 
which I recommend to the notice of those who are 
given to make such things themselves, is a double row 
of six-inch wide lace turning down from the neck. The 
mode of maktng is to cut a band of net one inch wide, 
and to cut the lace in two lengths, each three times as 



long as the band. , Divide length with pins in four, 
and the band the fame ^ gather the, lace on a cotton, 
put the quarters to the qusMrters, and sew each 
piece of lace to the upper and lower edge'sof the bdnd, 
tacking the folds which the/fulness natara;py makes 
here and there with fine cotton. A . rosette or a 
flower is an- improvement at the side ; and the ruff, 
which can be made in white or black lace, should be 
buttoned at the back. For the same industrious fingers 
I have a suggestion in the way of dressing-gowns. 
Nothing is so comfortable as a Princesse gown ; .it 
is slipped on in a moment, and is loose and easy to 
wear; but in a P'rench pattern 1 lately came across 
among some Parisian lingerie there is a great im- 
provement, viz., a movable round cape, bordered with 
lace and fastened with bows of ribbon, and a small 
satchel bag attached by ribbons from the waist, useful 
for carrying a handkerchief. Close-fitting tailor-made 
jackets are worn on many occasions just now, and the 
latest novelty in the cut of them is the introduction of 
a small clerical vest, with a stand-up band round the 
throat. One of the chief desiderata among well- 
dressed English women appears to be to swathe 
the throat in such a manner as to have all the effect 
of being set in an iron collar. Perfumed artificial 
flowers are quite the fashion, and most of those worn 
at the throat are so treated. This result is brought 
about by a small bag of scented powder tied among 
the blossoms. The great point to be avoided is exag- 
geration ; there is a decided tendency to wear too many 
flowers, in far too large bunches. 

The bead-worker’s star is certainly in the ascendant 
just at present, for bead passementerie and embroidery 
of all sorts is more popular than ever. The iridescent 
fringes and gimps are wonderful in their brilliancy, 
and buttons and necklaces are seen to match every 
tint. Pearls are much used for evening dresses, some 
of the galons and fringes being very beautiful. Large 

squares of net for 
drapery are richly em- 
broidered with fine cut 
jet, jet and steel, or 
iridescent pearl ; the 
last being most effec- 
tive. Occasionally 
bright-tinted beads are 
introduced into fioss silk 
embroidery. Much of 
this work is done in 
frames, and is, of course, 
hand-work. The gimps 
composed entirely of 
beads are made on a 
pillow like Nottingham- 
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shire lace* Grenadine embroidery is' ndw made in 
any colour to match the gown. Quantities of lace are 
likewise used for trimming. 

The taste of the present day is undoubtedly very 
extravagant We see lingerie made up in the most 
costly manner. Dressing-jackets are wonderfully 
elaborate. Tea-gowns are made of the richest ma- 
terials; and, noting the luxurious appointments and 
surroundings which greet us on every side, one is apt 
to speculate from whence come the means for all 
these ** superfluities.*’ The best taste, however, is 
generally unobtrusive in character, and anything out- 
side the mark is better avoided. 

Dainty little pocket-handkerchiefs with goffered 
borders, intended to be worn with a corner just peep- 
ing out from the dress-bodice, are much affected at 
present. Lace jabots and cascades, of antique Valen- 
ciennes and the numberless new laces, are much 
used for finishing high, gowns. Old lace is quite 
laid aside in favour of the wonderful imitations, as 
to wear real lace is, I regret to say, considere.d old- 
fashioned. I heard the other day of some Mousque- 
taire gloves one yard and a quarter in length. These 
arc drawn on and then pushed carelessly down the 
arm in rucks or puckers. This is an age of eccen- 
tricities. We now hear of sunflowers by way of 
decoration. The small variety is rather pretty, but 
surely they are more at home in an old-fashioned 
country garden than as fashionable appendages. 

The drpsses that arc illustrated in the accompanying 
engravings may be made up in either costly and rich 
materials, such as brocades and satins, or in such 
fabrics as the less expensive but still fresh sateens, 
foulards, percales, &c. The sateens are so beautiful 
this season that if judiciously selected, with due re- 


gard to the complexion and style the wearer, the 
happiest results are obtainable* ' ^ 

The group in which two small children are the 
central figures, offers many suggestions in the mak- 
ing of dresses. The long redingote over the flounced 
skirt worn by the lady seated at the pihfio, is a 
popular style made up in plain and brochd satin ; 
the standing figure ut her back shows off a pretty 
costume of nun’s veiling in which gatherings play 
a prominent pari. The new green-cream is a suit- 
able colour at this season of the year, and is par- 
ticularly pretty in soft materials. The little girls both 
wear sateen frocks. The remaining figure shows the 
new bunched- up train and also the basque of loops,' 
lined with a contrasiinj^ colour, and headed with a 
band of trimming that defines a pointed waist. 

In the outlined figures we find a dress made with 
a beaded plastion, in which both steel and gold heads 
play a prominent part ; and in tho other dress, sug 
gestions for making up any material that has a printed 
border at one selvedge. 

In the first group, ariaycd for promenade, we have 
long and short dresses, suitable for garden parties, sea- 
side or country walks, &c. The youthful matron hold- 
ing her small daughter by the bands wears a painted 
dress. The revers on the skirt and cuffs, and the 
ornamentation down the front and round the neck 
of the bodice, are hand-painted ; the tablier shows the 
new bouillonnd flounces. 

The garden party toilette is of pale blue shot satin 
and of brochd satin. The new flgured Madras muslin 
over satin would also be suitable for this dress. 
SuMe mittens of the ever-popular tan or cinnamon- 
brown colour arc much worn at this season of the 
year with this style of dress. 


THE GATHERER. 


A Useful Ventilator. 

According to Dr. McKinnon, of Windsor, Ontario, 
perfect ventilation can easily be obtained by very 
simple means, in all rooms which are heated by stoves. 
The stove-pipe is surrounded by a cylinder of sheet- 
iron, having a diameter large enough to allow a space 
of two and a half inches between it and the pipe. 
Through openings in the lower part of this sheet-iron 
envelope the vitiated air of the room is admitted ; it 
then passes upward as it becomes heated between the 
pipe and the cylinder for eighteen or twenty inches, 
at which point it enters an opening in the stove-pipe 
and escapes with the smoke. 

Disc Scissors. 

A novel pair of scissors has been devised by Herr 
Sievert, of Dresden. The blades are represented by 
two circular steel knives, ^ich slightly overlap at the 
edges, and are pressed together by two spiral springs. 


The knives are fastened to a pair of wooden rollers 
with india-rubber rims, which grip and guide the cloth 
or paper as it passes between the knives, so that the 
latter may cut straight. These cutters are carried by 
two handles or levers which are held in the hand, and 
the cutting is effected by pushing the scissors forward, 
so as to cause the rollers to revolve. 

Self-opening Tins. 

Preserved meat tins and other sealed canisters arc 
often very troublesome to open, and we are therefore 
glad to see that an easily-opened tin box has been 
devised by Mr. J. Featherstone-Griffin. Just beneath 
the lip of the box there is formed a swell or bevel, and 
the lid is fitted on above the bevel as shown in Fig^ i. 
To open the box it is only necessary to give it a few 
blows round the edge, so, as to force the lid down 
upon the bulging part of the box below. The latter 
then acts as a wedge, and bursts open the cover as 
shown in Fig. 2. The fact that these tins are soldiered 
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from the outside is also an advantage to them, for it 
f)rovcnts the access of unwholesome matter to the 
^od inside. 

A New Gem. 

“ Hiddenile ” is the name given to a new gem which 
has recently been discovered in Alexander County, 
North Carolina, by Mr. W. E. Hidden. It is a 
variety of spondumene, and resembles the emerald, 
but has a more ethereal tint peculiar to itself. The 
green lustre is of a rare brilliancy, and is probably due 
to vanadium in the stone. It is hard, transparent, 
and rare, so that it has already taken rank as one of 
the most precious gems, equal in price to the diamond. 
This high value may, however, be partly due to the 
fact that it is the first known gem of pure American 
origin. 

A Folding Bath. 

Cupboard-beds have had their day, and arc, seem- 
ingly, to be replaced by cupboard-batlis, with the 

exception that 
whereas tlie for- 
mer were mov- 
able, the latter 
will be station- 
ary, unless the 
bath is taken to 
pieces so <as to 
separate it from 
the pipes, which 
of course can- 
not be removed. 
Fig. I shows 
the ornamental 
article of fur- 
niture which 
really contains 
the bath ; Fig. 
2 represents the 
arrangement of 
pipes for the 
supply and with- 
drawal of the water, and Fig. 3 discloses the bath 
placed for use. To the bottom of the bath, a 
(Fig. 2), arc fastened flanges of the elbows, p, whose 
horizontal arms extend through stuffing-boxes, c, 
on the hollow supports, l), and constitute the pivots 
on which the bafh turns. One of the supports, D, 
has an adjustment, E, on each side, one for hot, the 
other for cold water, the two pipes being furnished 


with stop- 
valves, which 
may be seen 
in the back of 
the case iv 
Fig. 3. The 
outlet is sup- 
plied with the 
usual plug 
and strainer, 
and a pipe, F, 
leads to the 
water or sewer 
pipe. The 
bath has a 
pair of hinged 
legs in front, 
which fold 
automatically 
when the bath 
is raised up. 3. 

Of course, the 

bath need not be fitted within the “dummy” case; 
the apparatus could be fitted into an ordinary cup- 
board ; though, if the invention has any utility at 
all, it would appear to be in the former rather than 
the latter form. 

Birch-bark Rubber. 

A French c’hcmist has obtained a dense black gum 
from the outer layers of the birch-tree bark by distil- 
lation. It fKJssesbcs all the ordinary properties of 
gutta-percha, and has the additional merit of resisting 
the deteriorating influence of air and the corrosive 
action of acids. TJiis advantage makes it useful as 
an ingredient of india-rubber and gutta-perclia, which 
it renders far more durable. 

A Mechanical Fork-Cleaner. 

A useful Bttlc labour-saving machine has been in- 
troduced by Mr. Hutchison in the form of a fork- 


cleaner. As sliown in the wood-cut, it is constructed 
to clean six large or small forks simultaneously by the 
simple turning of a handle. The cleansing paste is 
first applied, then the turning of the handle actuates 
a pair of soft brushes, one abdve and one below, which 
traverse, the forks from end to end and polish them on 
the way. In addition to ihe time and labour saved 
in the process, the forks \^re preserved from being 
bent out of shape or otherwise disfigured. 
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A Botanical Dissecting Microscope. 

The little instrument represented in the accompany- 
ing wood-cut is the simplest and most cfTcctive appli- 
cation of the microscope for rough-and-ready use in 
the study of botany that ficld-naturalists and others 
could desire. It consists of a box contrived so that 
it will form a dissecting stage. The lid is divided 
across, and each half slides outwards, so that it may 
be readily adjusted a certain distance apart, exactly 
the length of the dissecting slide ; this slide or stage 
— each end of which rests on a pit hollowed out in the 
upper surface of the lids-*being placed across the 
interior space towards the far side of the box. A 
duplex lens (giving powers of 4, 6, and 10 diameters) 
is placed towards the near side of the box, and is 
carried on a brass focussing tube for perpendicular 
adjustment, sliding on an upright brass rod, or pillar, 
fixed to a movable bar at the bottom of the box for 
horizontal adjustment. Thus, owing to the ingenious 
construction of the instrument, and especially the lid, 
the student not only has both hands free when dissect- 
ing a flower, but has also a rest for his wrists. These 
arc features of very great practical value. The 
Houston Botanical Microscope (called after its in- 
ventor, the well-known lecturer) is provided with two 
slides, one of cork (having one side plain, and the 
other with a cavity for dissecting seeds, &c.), and one 
of glass (one side plain, the other with a cavity for the 
dissection of objects in .water), besides mounted 
needles, a knife or cutting-needle, and a pair of forceps. 
Altogether, this instrument is a marvel of cheapness 
and efficiency. 


New Domestic Balances. 

Two very neat domestic weighers have been devised 
by .a French mechanician. They are illustrated in the 



accompanying figures, which almost explain them- 
selves. The first is for weighing light articles, such as 
letters, and is 
merely a small 
steelyard vuth 
a sliding ball, 
and arrow- 
pointer, which 
is vertical 
when the bal- 
ance is quite 
just. The pan 
IS kept hori- 
zontal in all 
positions by 
the action of 
its supporting 
frame. The 
second bal- 
ance is a 
variety of 
dynamometer, 
in which the 
weight com- 

° Kir., a. 

presses a 

spiral spring, and thereby moves a hand round a dial 
indicating the number of kilograms and parts of a 
kilogram that the body weighs. 

The chief merit of these domestic balances consists* 
in the fact that they cause no loss of time in changing 
and adjusting weights. 

Time by Electricity. 

In Paris the town clocks arc kept in time with an 
astronomical standard clock by means of pulses of 
compressed air sent at regular intervals along pneu- 
matic pipes, and the plan is under consideration for 
London. Electricity, however, 
seems to be a more apt agent to 
employ for this purpose, and the 
electrically regulated clocks of 
Messrs. Barraud and Lund are 
found to answer well in Glasgow. 

The simplest system for dispens- 
ing time by means of the electric 
current which we have yet seen 
is that devised by Mr. F, E. 

Fahrig, an electrician of 
Southampton. This consists of 
a standard clock, shown in Fig. 

1, which winds itself up regularly 
every hour by means of two 
contact springs, which close the 
circuit of an electric battery con- 
cealed in the bottom of the case, 
and send a current through an 
electro-magnet, which shifts a 
lever and ratchet wheel, thereby 
raising the weight back agk^n to 
the position it occupied at the 
beginning of the hour. A battery 
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suitable for this work is con- 
structed by Mr. Fahrig, and 
lasts for two years, when it 
can be repaired again in a 
short time. Fig. 2 illustrates 
the arrangement for dis- 
tributing the time of the 
standard regulator, A, • to 
different public or private 
dials, C, D, F, G, H, I. A 
conducting wire, B, leads 
from the standard to all the 
dials, which arc placed in 
branch wires connected to 
the “ earth,’* e. One end of 
this main wire, B, is in com- 
munication with one pole of 
a battery, and the circuit is 
completed by putting the 
other pole of the battery to 
“earth." This is done once 
every minute by the standard 
clock, and the current, pass- 
ing through an electro- 
magnet attached to each 
dial, shifts the centre wheel 
which carries the minute ' 
hand one tooth. This wheel 
has sixty teeth, so that in an 
hour it has made a round of 
the dial, and the hour hand follows at its appropriate 
pace. So long as the batteries continue working with 
sufficient strength this system is automatic and re- 
quires no winding up, and but little care, for the 
mechanism of the dials is very simple. Moreover, 
when dynamo-electric currents arc more common, 
there will not be any fear of the electric power 
failing, and hence it is probable that electrically 
regulated time is one of the conveniences of the im- 
mediate future. 

Petroleum Soap. 

The low price of petroleum, as compared with that 
of other fatty oils, has led to its use in the manufacture 
of soap. The chief difficulty to be overcome in the 
process Of manufacture is the conversion of the limpid 
mineral oil into a solid j but this has been accom- 
•plishcd by Mr. Bastet, » Brooklyn, New York, by 
mixing it with a proportion of fatty or vegetable oil, 
and alkalising them in a special manner. 

Black Potatoes. 

A lady correspondent of The Farmer writes to say 
that she has produced a black variety of the potato, 
black to the very core ; and, though presenting a 
strange appearance on the table, they are very nice 
indeed tb cat. Some fifteen years ago a dark sort, 
known as the “black hearty" was cultivated in some 
of the north-eastern parts«of Scotland, but these were 
not quite so ebony in looks, nor were they very good 
to taste. 


A “Pocket” Boat. 

The folding-boats invented by Captain De la Sala 
a few years ago have been recommended by several 
public bodies, including the Society of Arts and the 
Royal United Service Institution. They arc especially 
useful for sporting and life-preserving purposes, owing 
to their portability and buoyant properties. The 
smallest of these, which is claimed to be unsink- 
able, measures 7 ft. long by 2 ft. 3 in. wide, and 
will carry two persons. Nevertheless, it folds up 
into a small, compact bundle, easily carried in the 
hand, if not the pocket, and weighing only 20 lbs. 
While upon this subject we may mention the 
American “ canvas-boats,” made of waterproofed can- 
vas, and held to be more trustworthy than birch-bark 
canoes. Boats 12 ft. in length, designed to carry two 
persons, will also transport 600 lbs. of cargo, and draw 
only 4 ft. of water. They arc packed in boxes about 
38 in. cube, and can be made ready for the water in 
two or three minutes. 


Molecular Music. 

The beautiful researches of Mr. C. W. Crookes 
have made us familiar with the phenomenon of 
“molecular bombardment,” that is, the battering of 
gaseous molecules in a highly vacuous space, and it 
has been suggested that this hail of atoms could be 
rendered audible by means of a delicate microphone. 
But such a detector is not really necessary, for Mr. 
C. R. Ross, of America, has found that the stream of 
clecirificd particles which in a Crookes' vacuum tube is 
repelled from a concave metal mirror so as to play on 
a sheet of thin platinum, not only hammers the plati- 
num red-hot, like the blows of a smith upon the anvil, 
but also gives out a ringing musical note. The best 
effect is obtained when the mirror is negatively charged 
with electricity ; only a feeble murmur being heard 
when it was positively charged. The pitch of the note 
seemed entirely due to the vibration of the platinum 
tongue under the impact of the molecules, and the 
sound resembled a musical version of the pattering of 
rain upon a window-pane. 

Suspending Railway Seats. 

The shocks and jars which inevitably attend railway 
travelling are, to a certain extent, deadened by the 
spring stuffing of our first and second-class carriages. 
In France the scats themselves are, on some lines, 
mounted on springs attached to the framework of the 
vehicle ; but it has been objected to the plans hitherto 
followed, that while the body is being oscillated by 
the spring seat the feet remain planted on the solid 
floor, and thus a continual movement of the knees is 
kept up, which is very fatiguing on a long journey. 
To obviate this difficulty, M. Delessert has introduced 
a seat in which the floor of the carriage is also carried 
by the springs, so that botbwSeat and foot-rest partake 
of the same oscillations, ai d the whole body of the 
passenger moves in one dii^ction. This is done by 
rigidly suspending the floor ^xtween the two opposite 
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seats of a carriage from the springs underneath the 
stuffed bottoms of the scats. The contrivance has 
been highly successful on the Western Railway of 
France, and it is equally applicable to ordinary cabs 
and omnibuses. 

The Spectrophone. 

In his researches on the photophone, Professor 
Graham Bell found that when an intermittent beam 
of light was allowed to fall on thin discs of ebo- 
nite, metal, paper, or indeed any substance what- 
ever, the disc emitted a musical note of a pitch 
corresponding to the number of dashes of the light 
per second. Subsequent experiments have led him to 
the conclusion * that the best effects are obtained, not 
from discs, but loose porous bodies, like wool or dust, 
and especially if their colour be dark. Lamp-black, 
which combines both of these properties, gives out the 
loudest tone when the rapidly-eclipsed ray of light 
falls upon it. Liquids give, as a rule, feebler sounds 
than solids, and gases feebler still ihan liquids. 
Lamp-black has proved so serviceable that Professor 
Bell has actually adopted it instead of the selenium 
receiver in his photophone, and spoken words trans- 
mitted along the beam of light can be rendered audible 
by falling on a surface of this common material, if it 
be connected to tj^c car by a hearing-tube. In the 
photophone transmitter the voice of the speaker, as is 
well known, vibrates a mirror reflecting a beam of 
light ; and the corresponding undulations of the beam 
breaking on the lamp-black cause it to expand and 
contract as if it were a sensitive body. The air 
around it is thus set into vibrations which are audible 
as a reproduction of the original sounds. This is an 
important discovery, for it dispenses with selenium, a 
rare and troublesome substance, as well as a telephone 
and battery, in the construction of the photophone. 
A totally new instrument has, moreover, also sprung 
out of these experiments. This is termed by Professor 
Bell the “ spectrophone,’’ and it is designed to analyse 
the invisible part of the spectrum beyond the red 
rays. Of course, the ordinary spectroscope fails here 
entirely, and the thermo-pile is resorted to ; but the 
spectrophone promises to be superior. It consists 
in passing a rapidly-intermittent beam of light through 
the substance to be investigated, and forming the 
spectrum of it by the prism of a spectroscope. The 
observer’s eye, however, is replaced by a lamp-black 
receiver connected to the ear by a hearing-tube. 
Then, as this receiver is moved across the invisible 
part of the spectrum, a sound will be heard in it, 
except at those parts where the substance under 
examination has rhsorbed the rays. These “absorp. 
tion bands,” as they are called, will be detected by 
the silence of the lamp-black receiver. 

Artificial Seasoning of Wood. 

In order to prepare timber for the sounding-boards 
of musical instruments, so that they will not alter in 
quality with the weather, ft err C. Rcn^, of Stettin, 
Germany, has introduced /an artificial method of 


his own, which has the etket of ageing the 
wood in a few hours, as well as if it had been kept 
seasoning for years. The plan consists in subjecting 
the timber selected to the action of oxygen which has 
been enriched with ozone by electric dischaiges, and 
for this purpose the wood ijs placed on an iron grating 
in a closed boiler, which is filled with oxygen, ozonised 
by means of an electric current. The boiler is then 
gently fired and kept hot for fifty hours, when the 
seasoning process is completed. Herr Ren6 claims 
that instruments made of thid wood have a remark- 
ably fine tone, which, like the violins of the Italian 
masters, improves with age. He states also that 
sounding-boards prepared in this way have the pro- 
perty of retaining sound longer and mbre fully than 
the ordinary boards ; whereas other modes of artificial . 
seasoning impregnate the wood with chemicals and 
spoil its quality. 



A Graduated Railway Duffer. 


The concussion of railway and other cars against each 
other is often disagreeable to the passengers inside, as 
well as detrimental to the vehicle itself, and it is 
satisfactory to know that a means of tempering the 
shock is furnished by the new buffer of Licut.-Colonel 
Hugh A. Silver. This device operates like a spring 
cushion, and reduces the shock by gradually offering 
a greater and greater resistance to it. The buffer is 
constructed, as shown in the accompanying section, of 
several discs of ebonite or hard rubber, P, a, B, C, d, E, 
separated by a bedding of sofyulcaniscd rubber, G, H, 
I, j, K. The layers of soft rJflber are thinner towards 
the rear, in order that they may offer a greater resis- 
tance to compression. The front discs have flanges, 
L, M, round their edges, so that the soft rubber when 
under pressure may not bulge out too far ; and the 
whole is enclosed in a metal case, N, N, having a 
buffer-head, P, P, of the ordinary shape. The buffer is 
fixed to the railway or tram-car by the base-plate Q, 
and screw-bolts R, R. To give an idea of the gradual 
action, we may mention that while the buffer is com- 
pressed one inch by a force of 4,000 lbs., it takes 
40,000 lbs. to compress it two inches. India-rubber 
springs of this kind should M useful for a variety of 
purposes. 
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A New Kind of Embroidery. 

Mrs. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Junr., of Boston, 
United States, lias introduced a novel kind of broidery, 
which bears a relation to ordinary needle art similar to 
that borne by the pictures of the impressionist to ordi- 
nary paintings. There is a dash about the patterns 
which has a very striking effect. The work is done by 
combining floss-silk and worsted together with silk and 
cotton thread on a background of silk or satin. There 
is no regularity of stitch, or parallelism of the threads, 
or exact number of darnings. One of the designs is 
thus described by an eye-witness : — “ On a dark blue 
silk ground, imitative of an evening sky, there stands 
out in the foreground the gnarled limbs of a New 
England fir-tree. Dark masses of foliage, by 

the thick onlaying of masses of worsted, indicate the 
irregular growth. The sheen of the moon on the 
water is expressed by silvery lines of whi^' thread, and 
off in the distance is the red lamp of some light-house.” 
The scenes are highly realistic and remind one of the 
Japanese method. 

Paper Belting. 

The Japanese have long been famous for the 
manufacture of paper, especially the finer and the 
tougher sorts. One of their latest achievements in 
this line is the production of a paper bolt suitable for 
■driving machinery, and said to be stronger than or- 
dinary leather. Now that European machines arc 
being adopted in that country, this invention will 
prove exceedingly useful, for the Japanese arc inferior 
tanners, and do not make good leather. 

An Electric Velocipede. 

The electric light has been applied to the bicycle 
before now to light up the road in front of it, but M. 
Trouvd, of Paris, is the first to do away with personal 
exertion and drive the vehicle itself by the electric 
current. He effects this by connecting each axle to a 
small electric motor of his own construction, in such 
a manner that the rotation of the motor turns the 
wheels. The motors are themselves driven by the 
current stored up in secondary batteries, carried by 
the velocipede. Faure’s electric reservoir, which w j 
describe elsewhere, \vill prove very useful for this 
purpose. Recent trials with an English tricyle made 
in the Rue de Valois, an asphalted thoroughfare in 
Paris, showed that the vehicle, which with its occupant 
weighed nearly 4cwt., could be maintained by the 
current at the speed of an ordinary cab for the space 
of an hour. M. Trouvd is now at ;^'ork on an im- 
proved motor, which he hopes will suffice to drive the 
tricycle at a speed of twelve or fifteen miles an hour ; 
and this motor, combined with Faure’s secondary 
battery, ought to make the electric tricycle a practical 
invention, highly useful to the invalided or the weakly. 


Prize Essay on True Economies in Hoxsehoid 
ManagemenL-^-0\iT readers are reminded that Essays 
in this competition, open Vo all readers of the Magazine, 
must be in the Editor’s hands not later than July i. 


Prize Answers to Prize Acrostics. 

By Cmaklottb P. Mitcii&ll. 
INTRODUCTION. 

It was a dream ; I stood within a cave 
'Neath a lone ocean’s dark and silent wave ; 

And near me, Tearrul in the semi-gloom, 

1 'law a dark gigantic figure loom— 

The Mystery— the Sphinx ! It towered there 
Huge, voiceless, rigid, with a frozen glare 
That turned my heart to stone. Silent I stood. 

My blood slow coursing in an icy flood. 

My brain half numbed with fear of what I saw. 

And all my being steeped in mystic awe ; 

While at niy feet, in shadow half concealed. 

Six ancient vessels lay all closed and sealed. 

So stood 1 there, till from the Mystery 
Came a dread voice like far-off moaning sea : 

“ ft' /rial ! in darkness sealed, lo ! therein lie 
The hidden things which thou must show or die ! *’ 

Then tremblingly 1 stooped and tried each seal. 

Alas I what though I tried, and tried full well ? 

They had been closed and sealed with some dread spell ! 
And in despair I cried at l.xst, " Reveal 
The mighty word that shall dissolve this spell I ' 

Then a dread shadow o’er the Mystery fell. 

And from its stone lips came the luv/ reply : 

Seek thou, and find— and live ; or fail — and die ! ' 

1'he jars were formed as in far antique times, 

And round each marge were writ quaint nunc rhymes ; 

I read ; and saw through every my •lir line 
Faint ghosts of meanings twine .ind intertwine ; 

The which 1 followed, some dim clue lo clasp. 

But ah ! tliey |»alcd and glided from my grasp ! 

Fur ever chang.ng, seemed they ever aught, 

Whale'er 1 deemed them, yet, when c.iught, were rioiiqlit ! 
Till wearli 1 out 1 ilnng the vessels down, 

And f.^oed n y torturv.r with ,i -tnhls^rn frown. 

But v arm* a Spirit radiant, who saiil, 

FaticMcr ! " then oalcd into a mist and fled. 

A .ought iny task ag.iin, Mn w.i*. iny kc), 

And .111 with ease 1 luo.st.‘J each mystery. 

f. 

faioscd was the first ; and blossomed forth t-j sight 
A Snozvdr 0 p and a l*rtmros*\ whence a light 
.Soft exhaLition rose, o’er whudi there drifted 
Faint spirit-pictures that for ever .shifted. 

1 saw another Snowdrop, fair lo view 

And hung with swfi ^fsi Nectar ’stead of dew ; 

'i'liLs vanished and I s.aw ihe gloomy tide 
Of Obi s waters heaving dark and wide ; 

And Norman William on the further shore 
Hunting Deer, And now this scene was o’er, 

And came, slow walking in a meadow green, 

Ill-fated A'/ssiVa with fair Scotia’s queen. 

I'lien changed the view to Afric’s desert bare ; 

And on a tiny Oatis^ smiling there. 
aA>! a sweet Primrose bursting into bloom t 
I reached to cull it— all was sunk in gloom. 

II. 

The second opened, and in thought I rode 

T’ wards Reading from fair Grimsby^ with a load 

or grief, for I in reverie was Reading 

A tale of hidden woe, of heart a-blecding 

Within the breast of one from whom I now was >peeding 

1 looked upon the ring, an Easter token * 

Given mo when our troth-word first was spoken. 

The letters A El entwined it bore. 

And tears fell on them as I conned them o'er ; 

Till stooped I low with trembling lips lo touch 
The simple letters that here meant so mui^. 

I now was seeking wealth that 1 might gain 
Sweet love and respite from the waiting pain. 

Nor finding what I sought, from town to town 
I passed from Durham northward, and then down 
To where fair lait rolls her classic flood ; 

And at the last on India’s shoie 1 stood. 

Here did 1 wm the store of wealth and fame ; 

A very golden NaMt hi me 1 came ; 

To Grimsby on the winir of love 1 sped. 

And sought her home— I my love was dead I 
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THE PROBATION OF 


DOROTHY TRAVERS. ; 


By tlia Author of "lu ft ICluor Key” 



CHAPTER THE TWENTY-NINTH, 

ROME. 

HAT a change 
it was after 
cold, bleak 
Berlin ! 

Floods of 
sunshine, 
masses of 
flowers, soft- 
eyed dark- 
haired child- 
ren, the sweet 
accents of 
] taly, a wealth 
of glowing 
colour, and 
evci ywhcic 
the past, with 
its host of 
glorious tra- 
ditions, Could anything present a greater contrast 
than did the two towns ? Geoffrey, regretting as he 
<lid some of the advantages and many friends that 
he had left in Berlin, nevertheless revelled in the 
change— in the sun, in the flowers, in the past, and 
above all in the present of his new abode. He re- 
visited all his old haunts— would wander for miles 
out into the Campagna, spending long days sketch- 
ing, or stand for hours among the excavations — 
but his fellow-creatures he shunned. Hardly had he 
arrived before he was overwhelmed with invitations 
from English and Italians alike, but picnics, riding 
parties, moonlight expeditions, dances, %alls, were all 
equally refused by him. If he could not have the 
one woman he wanted, could he talk vapid nonsense 
with those for whom he cared nothing ? He was in no 
mood to listen to girlish raptures over the hoary 
glories of the Coliseum, to hear Byron and Shelley 
misquoted, or the Apollo called " charming ; ” ani, in 
this misanthropic and churlish frame of mind, such 
society as he did seek was chiefly among the Italians, 
and those of his own sex distinguished for their 
mental superiority. His relaxations were the exca- 
vations. Into these he threw himself heart and soul, 
feeling often strongly inclined to take up a pick-axe 
and spade himself, and set to work in English fashion, 
as he watched the leisurely manner in which the 
Italian workmen dug, and loitered, and dug again, 
with the bright winning smile on their faces, as though 
Time must wait for them, if they only smiled at him. 

What with his work, constant visits to the Barberini 
Palace to gaze on the sweet, intensely pathetic face of 
Beatrice Cenci, the excavatii^s, and one thing and 
another, he had plenty to do, jio cure him of his heart- 
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ache. Nearly every day he would run against some 
old friend, and have to respond to the frequent 
question, “What? not married yet, Ingram? Wise 
fellow,** and wonder whether in most cases matrimony 
were indeed the terrible venture his friends would 
have him believe. 

Very soon after his arrival in Rome, he repaired to 
Harry’s hotel in the Via Babuino, to fulfil his promise 
of “ looking him up.** He felt a curious fascination 
for this new acquaintance, who was the fortun'ate 
owner of what ought to have beep his own broad 
acres, and he was pleased to meet hiin just about to 
sally forth, armed with a guide, and one or two other 
portentous-looking volumes, all of which the poor 
boy studied conscientiously, forgetting at the end of 
an hour every word, and above all, every name he 
had so 1aborio\isly acquired. He greeted Geoffrey 
enthusiastically. 

“ Ah t ** he said, after a few words of welcome, “ you 
know all these places ; tell me something about the 
hounds here, will you ?,** 

This was a subject on which Mr. Ingram could give 
very minute information, and he was able to answer 
all Harry’s questions satisfactorily, telling him where 
to procure a horse, and winding up by informing him 
that the meet the following morning was ai' the tomb 
of Cecilia Metclla. 

“How odd it sounds, doesn’t it?” said Harry; 
“fancy meeting at a tomb ; but provided they meet 
somewhere it does not much matter where it is.” 

“ No ; besides which, this tomb in question is very 
generally known.” 

“ Oh ! yes. Some girl I met yesterday was talking 
about Cecilia Metclla to me, and for the life of me I 
could not remember anything about her.** 

“ That is riot wonderful,” answered Geoffrey smiling, 
“as there is very little known about her.” 

“ 1 am an awful Goth though,” continued Harry ; 
“ but I assure you 1 am quite confused and dazed with 
all the pictures, statues, churches, monuments, and so 
on that I have been looking at for the last flve months; 
and as for the names !” and he held up his hands as 
much as to say that those were utterly beyond him. 

“Then leave your guide at home,” said Geoffrey, 
glancing at the big red volume under his arm, “and 
I will be your cicerone to-day, and we will rid^ out to 
this celebrated tomb, for you to sec where it is.". 

“ Ah I but I shall want my book ; look here, there is 
an awful lot about Cecilia Metella and,” in dismay, “a 
whole host of other tombs.” 

Geoffrey laughed again. “You are quite incor- 
rigible with your guides,” he said. “ 1 can tell you 
as much about the tombs as'St is necessary to know, 
so leave all those bulky volume^ at home, and enjoy 
yourself for once without them.** 
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“ Can you really ? then hang guides I Here, An- | 
tonio, take all these books, and put them in my room. 
You are awfully good to me, do you know?” he con- 
tinued, turning to Geoffrey; “for I am sure I shall 
bore you dreadfully with my ignorance.” 

“ I am willing to run the risk.” 

“ By the way, I have a whole pocketful of letters of 
introduction here. Can you tell me anything about 
the different people to whom they are addressed ? They 
are English and Italian. I shall not trouble the latter 
much, as I cannot speak Italian. But I suppose I 
ought to leave the others. Don’t you think so ?” 

“Yes, it will make Rome much pleasanter to you. 
There is always plenty going on among the English, 
by means of which you can do a good deal of sight- 
seeing, with the agreeable diversions of picnics and 
luncheons.” 

“ All right, then, I will leave the English ones. Here 
is the first. ‘ Geoffrey Ingram, Esq. ; * do you know 
anything about him ? 1 see he has something to do 
with the Embassy.” 

“ Yes, I happen to know him.” 

“Well?” 

“Very well.” 

“ Is he a good sort of fellow ? ” 

“ That you must judge for yourself, as he is talking 
to you this minute.” 

“ No, really ? Ah I I beg your pardon ; ” and poor 
Harry stood covered with confusion and blushes. 

“What for?” asked Geoffrey, putting out his hand 
for the letter which Harry had got for him. 

It was from a very old friend of his, Mrs. Marjori- 
banks, who lived about five miles from Holme Regis, 
and who had known him ever since he was a little boy 
in petticoats. She recommended Harry warmly to 
his notice. 

“ He is a great favourite of mine,” she wrote, “though 
of late years I have seen but little of him. He has 
laboured under great disadvantages, in that he has 
been under the sway of a strict, tyrannical father, who 
lived the life of a recluse, seeing no society, and who 
had not the sense to appreciate the really, good quali- 
ties of his son. The consequence is that the latter 
has grown up shy and embarrassed, disliking society, 
and seldom out of the stables ; but he is really nice 
and gentlemanly, and though anything but intellectual, 
still he has plenty of shrewd common sense, and was 
born to live in the country, where, I think, he win 
prove a first-rate squire. His father’s death, last year, 
has made him one of our richest landowners, and 1 
mean to keep an eye on him, and see that he does 
nothing to spoil dear old Holme Regis, besides doing 
my best to find him a charming wife. You arc aware 
of my match-making propensities of old, and I know 
of a very pretty and charming girl who would suit 
him exactly. Apropos of matrimony, when am I to 
hear of a Mrs. Ingram ? ” 

“We ought to be friends, Mr. Leonard,” said 
Geoffrey, looking up from the perusal of this letter, 
“ for we have one ver/ strong bond of union, in the 
shape of Holme Regis, where I fancy we both first 
daylight.” 


“Arc you Mr. Ingram of Holme Regis?” asked 
Harry, in amazement. * 

“ I am Mr. Ingram, but not of Holme Regis ; but 
my father was, which is sometliing of the same kind, 
is it not ? ” 

“But you remember it — you recollect the places 
all about ? You know the country, don't you ? ” 

“ Every stick and every stone of it.” 

“And so do I. And don’t you think, now, that 
there is nothing in France, or Germany, or Italy, or 
anywhere to be compared to it ? ” 

“ I don’t go quite so far as that,” laughed Geoffrey, 
“ but I do say there is but one Holme Regis.” 

Harry was in ecstasies. What a prize he had 
found 1 a countryman, and who knew his home. 
What more could he ask? They rode out into the 
Campagna together, and once outside the walls of the 
town, on the green springy turf, treading under their 
horses* hoofs the pale purple cyclamen, starry jonquils^ 
violets, and anemones, with which it was literally 
bestrewn, Harry felt himself a different creature. He 
entered eagerly into the question of the drainage of the 
Campagna, the Roman system of aqueducts— in fact, 
he showed himself what he was, shrewd and intelli- 
gent. The time passed quickly as the two discussed 
the sweet theme of Holme Regis, and Geoffrey, painful 
as the subject was even now to him, could not forbear 
from asking question on question about the old place. 

“ The last time,” he said, “ that I heard anything of 
it, was from Miss Travers, whom you know.” 

“Dolly Travers? Of course I do ; I have known 
her .all my life. And you arc acquainted with her 
too ? ” 

“ I am an old friend of Sir Augustus, and have met 
her at Wrangham.” 

Harry’s delight was so great that he was very nearly 
i betraying his secret, but that his English reserve and 
caution came to his aid, and he continued the con- 
versation tolerably calmly, only remarking — 

“Is she not very pretty ? ” 

“ Very.” 

“ And is she happy at home, do you think ? You 
know she never lived there till she grew up.” 

“ Fairly happy. She has lately lost a little brother, 
to whom she was devoted.” 

“So I heard. I mean, it was in Galignam and 
Harry stammered, for was not Dolly’s letter telling 
him the sad news in his waistcoat-pocket at that 
moment ? 

But Geoffrey did not heed him ; his thoughts w’cre 
back at Wrangham. Once more he was in the school- 
room, holding Dolly’s hand, looking into her sad eyes, 
wondering how she was. 

“Do you ever hear of her now?” he asked, so 
suddenly that Harry coloured, as he stooped to adjust 
something at his horse’s bridle. 

“ Sometimes,” he answered. “ She lived with our 
rector and his wife.” 

“Uncle Tom?” 

“ So you know all a^ »out them. They are awfully 
nice people, and were ry fond of her ; very different 
, from her father, I should\think.” 
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But at this point Harry, afraid, if he continued the 
subject, of betraying himself, broke off abruptly, to re- 
mark on one of the many objects they were passing, 
and Dolly was not again reverted to. 

This was only the beginning of a warm friendship 
which was to spring up l^tween the two men, a 
feeling of admiring veneration on Harry*s part, of a 
very friendly interest on Geoffrey’s. 

It was such a novelty to meet a young man with 
about fifteen thousand a year who was as unconscious 
of his own value as had he only possessed fiffeen 
thousand pence, who always estimated himself far 
below his compeers, and who seemed to have no 
desire to shine in the world of fashion. It was 
apparently no part of his programme to hoist him- 
self, by means of his money, into the top branches 
of society, where he would have been welcomed 
with outstretched hands, and offered probably a place 
near the pinnacle. That money was a very nice thing, 
and that he enjoyed the possession of it immensely, 
particularly when he thought of it as shared with 
Dolly, that he knew ; but that all the cards of invita- 
tion that strewed his table at his hotel, from Italian 
princesses down to the insignificant Mrs. Smiths of 
the world, were mostly due to his large fortune and 
line estate, never entered his guileless head. He 
thought every one was very kind, and that it was very 
Jolly to know so many people, but at the same time, 
as he once naVvely remarked to Geoffrey, “ I think it 
must be a mistake that Lady de Tracy hits sent me a 
card for her * at home.’ I do not know her at all, and 
1 expect she is not aware that my pedigree is not of 
very ancient date.” 

“ Lady dc Tracy knows perfectly well what she is 
about, my dear boy. That card is intended for you 
right enough. When you have learnt a little more of 
the world, you will soon find out what the ‘ Open 
sesame* is, which has caused this flood of cards 
and notes to flow in on you. Go to Lady de Tracy’s 
by all means ; it will be very good, and eminently 
select.” 

Geoffrey was sitting by Harry’s table, surveying all 
his numerous invitations, and remembering the time 
when he used to take a boyish pride in counting ail 
the cards that used to adorn his mantel-piece. His 
had not been the golden key that had unlocked the 
doors of society, but an almost equally effective one, 
Ins good birth and good breeding. 

And Harry found sight-seeing in Rome a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it had been in other Italian 
towns, and far more to his taste. He learned to leave 
his guide-books at home, and to trust his instruction to 
the many nice-looking girls who were sure to form part 
of every party he joined. And every one liked him. He 
was so unaffected, so merry, “ So delightfully boyish 
and blushing,” as one lady said ; “ So alarmed at all 
the smart people among whom he found himself 
plunged, and so relieved to find that they did not 
bite,” as Lady de Tracy remarked to Geoffrey ; “ Such a 
thorough gentleman,” as he rAponded ; but one and all 
agreed that he was provokingly indifferent to the many 
pretty faces that were so numerous in Rome at that 
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season. For through all the excitement, the going out, 
and the attentions he received from all sides, he never 
for one instant foi^t Dolly. Her l^t letter lay always 
in his waistcoat-pocket, her photo^ph in a locket on 
his chain. He stoutly refused to give in his adherence 
to the reigning beauty of the ‘Anglo-Roman society, 
mentally declaring that she was not to be named wi^ 
his Dolly ; and almost daily, like Geoffrey, he turned 
his steps towards the Barl^rini Palace to look* at 
Guido’s masterpiece, and to liken it to his darling, only 
hoping that she would never look so sad. 

And the days turned to weeks, and the weeks to 
months, and still he stayed on at Rome. He had had 
another letter from Dolly, written from the Vicarage 
at Holme Regis. She had been ill, she said, but 
fortunately at home, and Uncle Tom apd Aunt Mary 
had nursed her back to health, and she was enjoying 
her convalescence very much, lying on thr sofn i»y the 
open window, with the sweet spring sunshine looking 
in at her, listening to the babbling of their dear old 
stream, and undergoing unlimitrd p»^‘lting. 

“ I have been sitting iintlei the ccdar-irec, this morn- 
ing, for half an honi in the sun,” she wrote, “watching 
the water, and the dear little fishes, who kept on 
bobbing up their little heads to look at me, till 1 came 
to the conclusion that Undine was a very enviable 
personage, and Uncle Tom had some difficulty in pre- 
venting my taking up my old position on the stepping- 
stones. What fun we used to have, Harry! Can you 
believe it was only a few years ago ? To me it seems 
a lifetime ; and sometimes I wonder if you will find 
me the same Dolly you left, or be disappointed to see 
a long, thin-faced creature, as sober as the veriest old 
tabby, with but little of the kitten left in her. Do you 
remember when Aunt Mary used to say to us, before 
we sallied out together, ‘Now, children, pray be 
discreet,' and we made ourselves quite unhappy, be- 
cause wc thought wc never should be discreet ? I have 
learnt it now ; have you, dear ? and do you think that 
some day, not I hope so very far distant, we shall 
settle down at Holme Regis as a model landlord and 
landlady? •! cannot tell you, dear, how 1 envy you all 
you have seen, and are seeing. My table here is 
heaped up with books about Rome, and 1 am read- 
ing them all at the same time, and 1 want you to 
get them too, if you have not done so already; 
Schiller’s ‘ Benvenuto Cellini,’ Hans Andersen’s * Im- 
provisatorc,’ Storey’s ‘ Koba di Roma,’ and ’ Haw- 
thorne’s ‘ Transformation ; ’ so you see you may safely 
tell me everyihint* you do, for I know all about it, and 
some day wc shall talk o^^er Rome together, till 1 shall 
fancy I have been there myself. You ask me if I 
mind your going out and about, and enjoying yourself. 
Of course I do not. I am so glad every one makes so 
much of you, and that you are enjoying yourself. Your 
letters from Rome have quite a different ring in them 
to the Venetian and Florentine epistles, and we are 
all— Uncle Tom, and Aunt Mary, and myself— 
delighted to hear that you are taking to society. It is 
such a good thing for every one, and keeps one un- 
selfish, or rather makes one less selfish than one is 
naturally inclined to be. There are so many nV:ey 
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good people in the world, men and women ; and, from 
what you tell me, you have made real friends among 
them." 

At this point Harry, who was reading this letter for 
about the tenth time, stopped. 

“ It is really tiresome, my darling, not to answer my 
questions," he murmured to himself. “ I asked her 
particularly to tell me all about her acquaintance with 
Ingram, and she never mentions his name. She must 
have liked him, nobody could help that. Well, now 
1 will be off to Castellani, and see if 1 cannot secure 
that wonderful bracelet they were talking about last 
night, before any one else gets hold of it and Harry, 
folding his precious letter carefully, and placing it in a 
pocket in close proximity to his heart, turned his steps 
towards the well-known jeweller, to whom he was a 
frequent customer. Darling little Dolly — he always 
thought of her as the bright, round-faced little Dolly 
he had last kissed in the Wrangham Woods — was out 
of spirits and ill, and she would be pleased with this 
lovely bracelet, if he might only manage to secure it 
for her. It was yet early in the morning when, after a 
rapidly-concluded bargain, he issued from Castellani’s 
shop, triumphantly carrying off the bracelet, and 
meeting pretty Mrs. Grey, who had arrived on the 
same quest, in the doorway. He held up the case 
containing his treasure. 

“Seel" he cried, “the result of being the early 
bird." 

“ What?" exclaimed Mrs. Grey, “you do not really 
mean to tell me that you, a bachelor, have actually 
been before-hand with me, Mr. Leonard, and have 
bought that dear, lovely bracelet on which I had set 
my heart ? It is simply; abominable of you. To think 
of such a thing when I — but tell it not— actually so far 
bemeaned myself as to go on my knees, positively 
on my knees, to my husband last night, to beg him to 
let me buy it, and all for nothing. It is too vexatious," 
and pretty, foolish, little Mrs. Grey looked almost as 
though she would like to cry. 

Harry was very contrite. 

“Indeed," he answered, “I had no idea whatever, 
Mrs. Grey, that you wanted it so much. I thought 
you were joking last night, when you and Mr. Sinclair 
were talking about it. I am so sorry," and he coloured 
a vivid red. With his usual generosity, he would have 
liked to have made her a present of it then and there, 
or else have returned it to the jeweller, and have let 
her buy it ; instead of which two proceedings, he stood 
still, looked covered with confusion, twirled the brace- 
let case nervously in his fingers^ and said nothing 
more. 

“ Oh ! it is of no consequence, Mr. Leonard," res- 
ponded Mrs. Grey, rather crossly — for she had all her 
life been a spoilt child — and tried to sweep past him 
into the shop, but Harry stopped her. 

“ Look here, Mrs. Grey, I do not care for it one bit. 
I can buy something else in the shop, and— and 
return this. Won’t you let me ? Oh ! do." 

“ Indeed no, Mr. Leonard ; 1 could not deprive the 
lady who is to wear this exquisite thing of such a 
plpasure ; besides which, I should have driven a very 


hard bargain with Castellani, suitable to my poor 
purse, whilst you, no doubt, have paid him en prince;'^ 
and this time Mrs. Grey effected her entrance into the 
shop, leaving Harry standing with his new possession, 
very crest-fallen, and rather ashamed of himself for 
being rich. The thought of Dolly adorned with the 
bracelet, however, consoled him. 

“ It will look so well on her pretty arm, much better 
than on Mrs. Grey, and after all if I choose to buy the 
bracelet, why should not 1 ? " and with these comforting 
sentiments, Harry walked away with his treasure, to 
go home and write to Dolly, and pour out his heart 
to her. 

“ I am, of course, awfully vexed to have disappointed 
Mrs. Grey, who is rather pretty and nice, but as it was 
only last night she told me she could not afford 
drawing lessons for her little girl, who has a great 
deal of talent, how could I possibly guess she would be 
off this morning to Castellani after the bracelet ? ” he 
wrote. 

“ Of course he could not," laughed Mr. Bruce, when 
Dolly read him the letter. “ Harry will never be a 
man of the world, Dolly, so make up your mind to 
that.” 

“ No,” she answered softly, “he will never be a man 
of the world, dear old Harry, but he is something 
much better, a perfectly single-minded man." 

And yet she sighed. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTIETH. 

LORD MAKSLAND. 

“ Dear child ! I never dreamt of such a thing for her. 
With his name, his fortune, his many advantages, it 
never entered my head that he would think of Rose, 
beautiful as she is." 

The speaker was Lady Travers, conversing with her 
niece Joan. They were sitting in a pretty little back 
room, in a house in Lowndes Square, all dingy green 
and crcwel-work, and furnished according to the 
latest canons of high art. For the Travers’s had 
taken a house for the London season, for Rose to 
be presented, and Joan was spending the day with 
them. 

It was now the end of May, and the roar of the 
season was daily increasing. Lady Travers had been 
working very hard, and her face showed traces of it. 
Morning shopping, afternoons spent in driving from 
one place of amusement to another, evening dinner 
parties, concerts, receptions, had done their work, and 
she was l>eginning at last, thought Joan, in some 
degree to look her age. 

But what a success it had been ! “ Dear Rose was 
quite the fashion," her mother was wont to say, and 
invitations had poured in from all sides, till even 
Rose’s brilliant complexion began to fade, and Lady 
Travers was so tired that, had it not been for her very 
strong sense of her “ duty," she would gratefully have 
retired to bed for twenty-four hours. As it was, she 
was up early, transacting the necessary business of 
the day, and seldom retired to rest before three in the 
morning. No wonder Joltn thought her looking older. 
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** You see, my dear,” continued her ladyship, " Rose is 
so simple, so unaffected, that she was really 'more 
taken by surprise than 1 was, and even now she can 
hardly believe in her own good fortune.” Joan frowned 
impatiently. The marvellous qualities that were from 


been in town, to say nothing of his being constantly 
at our house. What a strange question to ask, dear 
Joan.” 

“ Not at all,” maintained her niece. ** You say you 
know him ; I dare say you do in the sort of way you 



time to time ascribed to Rose, were apt to make her 
irritable, and she had been waiting for some time to 
get in a word. 

** Pardon me, I^uisa, but do you know anything 
about Lord Marsland?” she asked, even more brusquely 
than usual, knowing that she was about to utter some 
unpalatable truths. 

“ Know anything about Lbrd Marsland ? Naturally, 
my dear. We are exceedingly intimate with him. I 
think we have met him %very day since we have 


mention, but beyond that, I repeat again, do you 
knov^ anything afiau/ him ? ” 

I.^dy Travers looked up with an air of innocent 
misunderstanding. 

** You puzzle me, my dear, I confess. I really can- 
not make out wliat you mean. We— your uncle and 
myself— know quite enough of Lord Marsland to be 
aware that Rose is a very fortunate girl.” 

‘‘Are you so sure of that?” asked Joan, in her 
bluntest manner. “Do not think me inteifenng, 
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Louisa, but have you made any inquiries as to his 
character?” 

“ Ah ! that is what you mean, is it? No, I do not 
think you interfering — you are the image of youf dear 
mother”— Joan winced — “and I dare say you allude 
to the reports — many of them most shamefully untrue 
— that Lord Marslahd is a little fast and wild ; but, my 
dear Joan,” and Lady Travers placed her hand im- 
pressively on her niece’s arm, “ show me any young 
man with his money, and in his position, who is not 
so ; and are they all to be denied good wives on that 
account ? Why, I believe Augustus himself could tell 
you stories of his youth that you would hardly credit 
now.” 

“No,” interrupted Joan, “that 1 certainly should 
not. I have a very general belief in the follies of man- 
kind, but that Uncle Gus should ever have overstepped, 
by one hundredth part of an inch, the boundaries of 
the most rigid propriety, neither he nor you could 
persuade me.” 

“ You are quite right to believe so implicitly in your 
uncle’s goodness,” responded Lady Travers, without 
betraying by look or word the indignation she felt- at 
heart, “ but to return to Lord Marsland, do you not 
think that the love of a good, gentle, sweet-natured 
girl like Rose would very, quickly, and effectually, 
wean him from any little faults he may have ? I am 
very fond of him indeed, and 1 have a right to speak 
of him as I do, for 1 flatter myself I know him ex- 
tremely well, and he has an excellent disposition. 
Generous, hospitable, manly, he will be the very hus- 
band for my gentle Rose, who, with her tact and sweet 
temper, will very soon influence him in the right way, 
and they will be as happy as it is possible for two 
people to be.” 

These last words Lady Travers uttered in such a 
manner as to preclude all possibility of their being 
gainsaid, and Joan took the hint. 

“ That is all right,” she said ; “ if Rose is happy, 
what more can you wish ? and, such being the case, 1 
am sure I congratulate you most heartily. It seems 
to me that I have so much to say to you, that I hardly 
know where to begin, and the news yoii have told 
me has quite driven everything else out of my 
head.” 

“Tell me about your own affairs then, Joan, and the 
poor Rushburys — May’s death was very sad,” 

“ Dear little May!” said Joan, with unwonted tender- 
ness. “ I am so very, very glad her father sent for 
me. The poor child was so delighted to have me 
with her, and 1 really think 1 was of use to Lady 
Rushbury, who, bjBtween ourselves, has no more idea of 
managing children than I have of music. 

Lady Travers smiled. “ And now,” she said, “ what 
are you going to do next ?” 

“ I am on my way to stay with Mary Thorold that 
was— Mrs. Hargreaves now — you remember her, don’t 
you ?— and get rid of my superfluous energy by work, 
real hard work, in her husband’s parish. I am to live 
with them for three months, in order to make a trial 
of it, and then if I like it, and the experiment suc- 
ceeds to our mutual satisfaction, 1 shall give up .the 


Lodge— let it, I mean— ^nd take up my abode at 
Orminster.*' 

Lady Travers threw down her work in amazement. 

“ My dear Joan, what are you thinking of?. Give up 
the Lodge ! leave Wrangham ! what will the — what 
will your friends say ? And how will you exist with- 
out horses, dogs, pigs, and cows ? ” 

“ Orminster, although a manufacturing place, is in 
the country, and I dare sayl shall collect some kind of 
live stock about me. You see the whole affair is but 
shadowy at present, but, as far as they go, such are my 
intentions.” 

“ Forgive me, my dear, but you always were, and 1 
suppose always will be, eccentric, and if Augustus and 
1 and all the children went down on our knees before 
you, we should not move you from your purpose. But 
I had hoped such a different future for you, and 1 
confess 1 am disappointed.” 

“Most of us arc disappointed,” answered Joan, 
somewhat bitterly. “ Life, I think, is mainly made up 
of disappointments, but I am not going to be melan- 
choly. I love hard work, and I shall get plenty of it 
at Orminster.” 

“ And what will Wrangham do without you ? ” 

“ I shall hope that my mantle, may devolve uppn 
Dolly. The Grahams are devoted to her, so are the 
poor people. Oh ! I have no doubt Wrangham will 
get on extremely well without me. And as I am on 
the subject of Dolly, how is she, and where is she 
now ? ” 

“ She comes home to-day, but up to this time she 
has been with the Bruces, who, I feel certain, have 
exaggerated her illness ; but as they wanted to have 
her, and she wished to stay on, I made no objection. 
She is coming to town now, for some drawing-lessons, 
she says, but I cannot help suspecting that she, loo, 
would like a peep at the season gaieties, and it is but 
natural.” 

“ Very natural, indeed. I am only so glad that she 
is well enough to think of such a thing. And Mr. 
Ingram, what news of him ?” 

“ I had a long letter from Geoffrey only two days 
ago. He seems most flourishing, and intends to do 
Italy most thoroughly, spending part of the summer 
there in villegiatura with friends at Frascati, from 
whence he will make innumerable excursions. He 
tells me all the world is at Rome, and that they arc 
making wonderful discoveries among the excavations.” 

“ And I suppose he is very happy ? ” 

“ Oh ! very,’ I think. Rome suits him exactly.” 

“ What a strange world it is ! ” ejaculated Joan in*e- 
levantly. “ I took an idea into my head, not so very 
long ago, which it seems was wrong.” 

“1 think T guess your idea. You were perfectly 
wrong. And now, dear Joan, I hear the luncheon- 
bell, and I shall have the pleasure of introducing you 
to my son that is to be. I trust that he and Rose 
will be punctual and Lady Travers folded up her 
work as calmly and deliberately as though her heart 
had not been beating wi^ elation and triumph at the 
thought that Rose was really engaged to’ be married 
to Lord Marsland. 
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Perhaps no one was more surprise at this termina- 
tion of his bachelor career than was Lord Marsland 
himself* Ho liked Rose/ admired her exceedingly,' 
and thought her very good fun, as he expressed it, and 
Lady Travers he always found uniformly charming. 
He had fallen into the habit of dropping in constantly 
to Lowndes Square, to luncheon or five o’clock tea, of 
taking the Travers’s about on his drag, of riding with 
them, and undoubtedly paying them much attention ; 
but* when, the night before last, he had lounged up 
Lady Wells’ staircase in Park Lane, he had not the 
faintest idea that he should leave the house engaged 
to be married. 

But somehow or other so it came to pass. Rose 
looked brilliantly handsome. Lady Travers was dis- 
cretion itself, and was so engrossed with her friends 
that she had only time to give Lord Marsland a 
friendly nod. It was one of the affairs of the season ; 
talked of beforehand, and even for a whole day after- 
wards. Everything was perfect. No wonder that 
couples lingered long in the charming little boudoirs 
and retreats arranged expressly for them ; and when, 
at the end of a prolonged tHe-h-tHe with Rose, Lord 
Marsland emerged from one of these little bowers of 
fiowers, ferns, and fountains, engaged to be married to 
his companion, he hardly knew himself how it had 
come about. Once, in the hands of such a strategist 
as Lady Travers, there was no withdrawing, and when 
two days had elapsed, and he had been congratulated 
on all sides by his friends, and even more by his 
relations, he accepted his fate with resignation, and 
persuaded himself that he was violently in love with 
Rose. It had, however, been a blow to him to dis- 
cover that her had made a mistake or been misinformed 
as to her money. Some one had told 'him, on good 
authority, that the eldest Miss Travefs would have a 
good independent fortune, and behold 1 to his dismay, 
he discovers that Rose is not the eldest Miss Travers. 
All this, and much more, he has gone through, but 
Lady Travers* cold blue eye has effectually over-awed 
him, and, early as it is yet, the wedding-day is already 
talked of. 

Rose has so much risen in her own estimation that 
she has only two fingers to give to Joan, and a languid 
y*milc of thanks for her congratulations ; and the lunch 
yould have been constrained had it not been for Lady 
Travers’ admirable tact. She took just sufficient 
notice of her future son-in-law to please him, and not 
enough to bore him. When he excused himself from 
eating, on the plea that he had breakfasted only an 
hour ago, she made no comment, although she saw 
Rose frown. Mental notes were all she allowed her- 
self, and they were already reaching a high figure 
with respect to Lord Marsland, and all the changes 
and reformations that were to take place when he was 
Rose’s husband. But she said nothing, and Joan, 
sitting opposite the handsome, weak-looking young 
'man, with the blasi face, and dull eyes, that looked as 
though^hey bad not known sleep for nights, wondered 
what Louisa really thought ^f him. 

Sir Au^stus and two friends, dropping in, were 
hailed by her with delight, for she expected every 


mimite to see Lord Marsland fall asleep in his chair, 
so tired and bored did he seem. Her uncle was very 
bland, and rather more pompous tham usual, owing to 
the honour that had lately befsiB^ bii house. His 
niece had never known him sq|^ainiable ; to her, and 
they chatted away quite in a frieiidly style, tift hidcheon 
was ended - ; v 

Lady Travel^ having innumerable engai^ments, 
Joan would then have taken, her leave, but that she 
waited to see Dolly, who was expected at toiir o’clock. 
No one" made a stranger of her* Lady Travers 
retired to her sofa for a short and most necessary 
siesta. Sir Augustus to his sitting-room, whilst Rose 
remained with Lord Marsland. Joan took up the 
T/meSf and finding an account from ** Our Italian 
Correspondent ” of the excavations at Rome, read it 
with much interest, till she heard the clang of the 
front door, and a light step on the Itaircase. The 
door opened, and Dolly looked in. 

Where are you all ? ” she cried. Why, Joan, you 
here ? Oh ! I am so glad and with the sound of the 
low, deep voice," and the sight of the wistful brown 
eyes, Joan’s undefined enmity to her cousin received 
its coup de gi'dce. 

So you are come home at last, Dolly ? ** she said, 
cordially and affectionately; and as she. kissed the 
thin white face, she thought to herself that,' as far as 
appearances went, Mr. and Mrs. Bruce had< certainly 
not exaggerated their child’s illness. ■■ * 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIRST. . 

HOLME REGIS AGAtN. * 

The visit to the Bruces had been full of pleasure and 
frilL of pain fqr Dolly. Pleasant it was to be petted, 
and spoiled, and made much of, to have her comings 
and goings noted, to know that she was of importance, 
in fact to feel at home. Pleasant to visit all the old 
haunts, to see her old friends, to read the old books, 
to sit in the dear cosy little dra^ing-ropm, to walk 
with Uncle Tom, and recommence her old botanical 
and geological studies ; but pain, an ever-present pain^ 
to have a 'secret from those who had been both father 
and mother to her. 

To them Geoffrey and her struggles must not be 
mentioned . How often, when talking of Ferdie, of her 
life at Wrangham to Mr. Bruce, and listening to his 
words of counsel and advice, did she long to tell him 
all, to confide to him that she had been untrue to 
Harry, certainly only in thought, and that she owed 
him a life-long devotion in consequence! But she 
could not. She had cast the die for berself, and now 
it was over. It was a subject, she felt, which must lie 
only between herself and her conscience. Once let 
the glare of daylight in on it, and it would be difficult 
not to lay the onus of her happiness or unhappiness 
on some one else’s shoulders. Shc^ had fougbt» and 
prayed, and struggled, and she hoped she had done 
right. For her own part she had nevcjr doubted as to 
what was her true course, and any thought, of giving 
up Harry had been against her better nature. 

And here, at the Vicarage, they were always talking 
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of bim, althoofeh they would not write about him. 
Uncle Tom held that Dolly was right not to give him 
up in compliance with her father's wishes, but wrong 
to think even of marrying till she had obtained that 
btheris consent ; an4 Dolly had to turn her weapons 


catch sight of the mullioned windows and red brick 
of his home across the park, where they had so often 
wandered in search of mushrooms and blackberries. 

Go where she would, to church, to the cottages, to 
the school, Harry was present with her everywhere> 



“DOLLY MUST HAVE A GLASS OF COWSLIP WINE, AND A CHAT WITH HE* OLD FRIEND** (^. 592). 


against herself, as she had been doing for the last | 
three months, and fight dear Uncle Tom now, in 
addition to Sir Augustus. 

Everything reminded her of Harry. There was 
the stream where they had played together, up to the 
last houi^^almost before she left Holme Kegis ; there 
was the c^ar-tree, under which they had exchanged 
vows of constancy, and on the bark of which Harry 
had inscribed her namd in every variety of letter; 
there, on thie other side of the stream, she could just 


j filling her with a yearning tenderness for one who 
had always been such a good ** brother" to her, to be 
succeeded by remorse that she had not repaid that 
tenderness better. 

But both pleasure and pain were soon to be merged in 
physical prostration. Mr. and Mrs. Bruce had been 
shocked more than they would say, to see thtf change 
which little more than two years had wrought in their 
darling. 

She bad left them .t' laughing, blight-eyed girl, foil 
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of fun and mischief, happy with a happiness which 
looked with a friendly eye upon the whole world, 
having hitherto met with nothing but love and kind- 
ness at its bands— open, unreserved and fearless— and 
she came back to them taller, slimmer, more graceful, 
the brightness gone from her eye, the colour from her 
cheek, with an indescribably pathetic look hovering 
round her Ups, and a yearning wistfulness in her eyes, 
that puzzled Uncle Tom, and grieved Aunt Mary. 
The latter put it down to Ferdie^s death, the former to i 
the wearing uncertain engagement with Harry, and 
both tried to see what spoiling would do towards 
restoring their old Dolly. 

And, in fitful gleams and bursts, her old merriment 
would come back, and she would tease Uncle Tom as 
in former days ; but it was only transient, and, as she 
herself said, there was very little, just now, of the 
kitten left in her. It was almost a relief to Mrs. Bruce 
when she broke down completely, about a month after 
she had been there, so that the change might be 
ascribed to purely physical causes. 

And she was very ill. A tiresome low fever laid her 
quite prostrate, taking all the more hold of her that 
she was in neither a mental nor physical state to stand 
up against it. Mrs. Bruce was in her glory. She was 
a bom nurse,, and DoUy felt thankful to be in these 
kind hands, instead of at Wrangham, where she would 
probably have been handed over to the well-meaning 
but stolid attentions of Grctchen. And at the end of 
twenty-one days, during which she was watched and 
tended with unremitting love and care, the fever took 
a favourable turn, and she came back to the world 
and its troubles. 

But the troubles were all softened and subdued 
through illness. All acuteness was gone from them, 
leaving a tender, soft memory of Ferdie, a dull aching 
over Geoffrey, a gentle, almost, as it were, maternal love 
for Harry, but all three 'feelings blurred and misty 
from weakness. 

And as with the spring-time and the primroses she 
grew stronger, she resolutely thrust Geoffrey away 
from her, never suffering herself to think of him, and 
many a time Mrs. Bruce would look up in surprise at 
the abrupt request, “ Let us talk, dear Aunt Mary. 
Tell me something— something interesting,^' proffered 
in the hope of escaping from her own thoughts. 

But here, at Holme Regis, it was almost as difficult 
to escape from reminders of Geoffrey as of Harry. 
If the latter had come as an infant to Holme Regis, 
Geoffrey had been bom there ; if Harry owned the 
place now, Geoffrey had once been its heir. The great 
black yew-trees which she could see from her window 
had l^en planted by Geoffrey's great-great-great- 
grandfather— it is astonishing how accurate we are 
about the affairs of those we love — in imitation of 
those at Hampton Court ; the famous grove of walnut- 
trees, where she and Harry had spent so many hours 
when they were children, was planted by one Mr. 
Ingram on the day, his son and heir, Geoffrey's grand- 
father, had been born. The pictures, the bronzed, the 
statues in the house were no Leonard collection, but 
the result of years spent in Italy by one Roger Ingram, 


who had brought back to Holme Regis an Italian wife 
to pine and die in the damp,£n^ish climate. 

All this, and a great deal morCi Dolly knew about 
Holme Regis. The dispossessed logrfuris had always 
had, as we know, a ^at 'fascioatioa for, her, and 
many a time had Harry been obliged to polisher away 
from the portrait of one of Geoffrey's anceetors, asking 
her how she could possibly care to look, ait anything so 
ugly. Well she remembered now^ how as ajittle thipg, 
beginning to understand the ' mysteries of English 
History, she had wept a few quiet tears in ;her bed- 
room, on being informed that the Ingram of the time 
of Charles I. had been a Rotmdhedd.* Her interest in 
them had never been quite the same after that, and 
the armour in the hall, of that period, was a real grief 
to her. 

So when Mr. Bruce one morning offered to take her 
for a short drive up to the house, where he wanted to 
speak to the housekeeper, Dolly did all she could to 
evade it; but dear Uncle Tom was very obtuse, and 
would not see that she did not wish to go; and finally 
drove her off triumphantly in the p6ny-caniage, round 
by the furthest lodge, in order to extend the pleasure. 

In this way they passed through the whole village, 
which showed everywhere signs of a new life breathed 
into it by Harry and his money. Masonry and 
scaffolding were the order of the day, and Mrs. Bruce 
had been almost beside her quiet self with joy to see 
the wish of her Holme Regis life, a Cottage^ Hospital, 
in process of erection. 

** The idea of telling me that Harry's character will 
not bear the closest inspection,” thinks Dolly to her- 
self. " Dear old Harry I how good he is I ” 

“ The best fellow in the world,” says Uncle Tom, as 
though in answer to her thoughts. " You are a lucky 
girl, Dolly, to win the love of a good man like that, 
although, I must confess, I think the preponderance of 
luck is on his side.” 

** Uncle Tom, I wish you would find out the origin 
of that information that was given papa about Harry.” 

** I have written to my friend Corbett at Christ- 
church — you remember him, Dolly, don't you?— on 
the subject, but I have not yet received his answer. I 
am sure your father has been misinformed. I do not 
believe a word of it.” 

“ Nor I ; not one syllable.” 

•‘Positive as ever, Dolly ?” 

“ No, not quite so positive as I used to be ; there is 
so little one can be sure of ; least of all of oneself.” 

“ Dolly,” and Uncle Tom turned round and looked 
at her searchingly, “ if you were not an invalid, 1 
should preach you a sermon, not so much on your 
words, as on the tone of them. I shall soon have to 
administer to you a moral tonic.” 

“ Ah ! do preach me a sermon. Uncle Tom. I want 
your sermons badly— oh ! so badly. You do not 
know how 1 have pined for them at Wranghaztt” 

“ My poor child ! My poor little Ddiy 1 But all 
the same I shall not give you one this" moming. If 
you only look round you,” and Mr. Bruce pointed with 
his whip to the tall fir-trees, standing out straight and 
dark against the clear blue sky, to the fields golden 
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with buttercups and crowsfoot, to the clear rippling 
stream, to the whole landscape of tender, spring-like 
beauty, ‘‘ you will see a sermon in every hedge-row." 

“Yes,” said Dolly softly, “dear Uncle Tom, you 
always understand one." 

“ 1 am not so sure of- that, my child. I begin to 
think you have a little bit out-grown my comprehen- 
sion.” 

Dolly coloured, and her eyes filled with tears, read- 
ing, or fancying she read, reproach in Mr. Bruce’s 
words, but she answered nothing. There was nothing 
to say. It was true ; she had for. a time got beyond 
his comprehension. 

They drerve on for some minutes in silence, till they 
came to the first lodge. 

“ What do you say, Dolly, to the old wy verns being 
removed ?” asked Mr. Bruce, pointing to those mytho- 
Ic^ical animals standing in stony ugliness on the 
gateway. “ Harry thinks it is absurd of him to keep 
up* the old Ingram arms, and wants to take them 
down, but I told him he must consult you first.” 

“Then I say no,” answered Dolly decidedly, in- 
voluntarily thinking of Geoffrey, and not of Harry — 
Geoffrey who was so anxious that the old place should 
not be altered. “ I shall write and tell Harry so.” 

“ This present Ingram,” continued Mr. Bruce, whom 
you and Harry have both curiously enough run against, 
seems an improvement on his father, but 1 am afraid 
they are a bad lot, and there is very little doubt that 
Holme Regis has made a change for the better in 
falling into the Leonard hands, though 1 never can 
help regretting the decadence of an old family.” 

“ The present Mr. Ingram is not in tlie least like his 
father, I should think. He is a — a — most perfect 
gentleman.” 

. “No doubt, no doubt. The Ingrams have been 
that for generations, but nevertheless it did not prevent 
this man’s father from gambling away his estate, and 
very nearly breaking his wife’s heart. But, of course, 
this Geoffrey Ingram is a very different man, or Harry 
would not be so enthusiastic about him ; and you 
liked him too, very much, did not you ? ” 

“ Every one likes him. You do not know how good 
he was to Ferdie.” 

“ Yes ? His mother, so I have heard, was a woman 
in a thousand, and I believe he was very devoted to 
her.” 

“ Oh, yes ! very.” 

If was only in little short broken sentences like this 
that Dolly could trust herself to speak of Geoffrey, or 
she would have burst into a flaming panegyric of the 
man whom Uncle Tom so quietly condemned as one 
of a bad lot, and have betrayed her secret. 

But Mr. Bruce, intent on his pony, and on the 
different messages he was charged with by his wife 
for the housekeeper at the Squire’s house, noted 
neither her varying colour nor her tone of voice, and 
placidly continued his route till they came to the 
further lodge, where they turned in. 

Dolly suddenly felt a new interest in these beautiful 
domains, as they drote down the centre avenue of 
elm-trees, of the three that led direct up to the house, 


and, looking about with the eye of a future mistress, 
discovered that it .was. high time the master should 
should return home.. < Green weeds were showing their 
obtrusive heads in the drive, the lawn had lost its 
velvety look, moss was beginning to collect on the 
stone-work, the ivy hung in unpruned luxuriance ; all 
of which, combined with the . dosed shutters, and un- 
inhabited look of the house, gave it a very different 
appearance to what it had worn in the time of its 
former severe master, Mr. Leonard* 

Mrs. Thomas, the old housekeeper, was delighted 
to see Mr. Bruce, but she stared at Dolly as if she had 
been a stranger, even after Uncle Tom had said — 

“ I have brought a visitor to see you, Mrsi Thomas, 
a very old friend.” 

“ ’Tis never Miss Dolly,” she exclaimed at length, 
“ oh ! but she do look poorly and nothing would do 
but that Dolly must have a glass of cowslip wine, 
and a chat with her old friend, who in former years 
was always either petting or scolding her. 

“ To think that you did not know me, you dear old 
Thomas ! ” laughed Dolly, as she followed her to the 
deliciously comfortable room, with the deep window- 
sills, blazing fire — even on this warm spring day— 
and old oak presses, where Mrs. Thomas reigned as a 
queen over her vassals and subjects. ^ 

How often, in years gone by, had Harry and Dolly 
invaded those sacred precincts for the most luxurious 
of meals, when they were regaled with hot cakes of 
Mrs. Thomas’s own making, and tea yellow with the 
richest cream, and Dolly would be sent home with a 
large basket of the afore-mentioned cakes, as a pre- 
sent to Mrs. Bruce. Sometimes, too, that room had 
assumed a severely judicial aspect, when Harry and 
Dolly, dripping from head to foot from their aquatic 
amusements, or bedaubed with mud, would be brought 
in there to be rebuked by Mrs. Thomas, and con- 
demned to bread and watef in lieu of tea and cake. 
But now Mrs. Thomas bustled about, bringing out all 
her richest stores for Dolly, who declared that she was 
certain she wanted to make her ill, and keep her 
there. 

“ Yes, that 1 should like to, my dear,” responded the 
old woman ; “ keep you here for Mr. Harry. I 
always say you ought to be mistress here. But who 
knows but what it may come to pass yet, now Mr. 
Harry is his own master, and wants a wife, and who 
should he think of but you, when he loves the very 
ground you tread on ? ” 

Mr. Bruce laughed. “ He must make haste home, 
then, must not he, Mrs. Thomas ? ” 

“ Indeed he must, sir, for 1 am almost tired of 
looking after the servants, who are not what they 
were, and don’t know how to look after a gentleman’s 
place like this, unless you go on at them from morn- 
ing till night. And Mr. Harry, he keeps on sending 
home cases and cases fuU of 1 don’t know what, not 
to be opened till he comes home. 1 can’t think 
what he wants of them, the house is a sight too full 
already.” • 

“ Oh ! let me see the cases,” exclaimed Dolly, with 
unusual vivacity, for she was essentially a woman, and 
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a packiag-case from a foreign country appealed power- 
fully to Wr imagination. 

“ Lor*, my dear, they are nothing to great ugly 
wooden boxesi lumbering up the passages but Dolly 
was resolute and, insisting on Mr. Bruce coming with 
her, went to have a look at the cases, ponging to s^c 
their contents. They were, as Mrs. Thomas had $aid| 
great ugly wooden boxes ; but there were mysterious 
labels on them, bearing inscriptions, which Dolly 
deciphered as “ Venezia,” “ Firenze,” and finally 
“Roma.” 

“ Poor dear Harry ! ” said Mr. Bruce, “ I hope he 
has not been very extensively taken in, and that these 
cases do not contain nothing but trash, for he is hardly 
a connoisseur in pictures, statues, and objects of vertu 
—eh, Dolly?” 

“Hardly,” said Dolly with a smile, which faded 

before a sudden memory, “ but I dare say Mr. , a 

friend,, may have given him the benefit of his Judg- 
ment,” 

“And now, dear child, we must be off, so take 
your last look at those fascinating cases, and come 
away.” 

Dolly obeyed, bid Mrs. Thomas a hearty but rapid 
adieu, promising to come and see her once more 
before she left, and flying up-stairs two steps at a time, 
and down sundry passages and corridors, found her- 
self in the great square hall, with portraits of Ingrams 
all around her. 

In coats of mail, in high ruffs, with close-cropped 
heads or flowing wigs, with ringlets on their foreheads, 
with powdered hair, in every variety of fashion, these 
Ingrams of bygone ages looked down on Dolly, breath- 
less and dizzy from her rapid run. Weak as she felt, 
as she sat down, she had strength enough to note the 
strong family likeness that ran through them all, and 
which was repeated in Geoffrey, in the finely-curved 
nose, the short upper lip, the deep-set eye, and firmly- 
moulded jaw and chin that marked him at once as an 
Ingram. She was still gazing intently at all these 
Geoffreys, and Rogers, and Barbaras — the prevailing 
female name in the family — when Mr. Bruce appeared, 
looking very severe, and prepared to scold her for her 
imprudence in thinking herself well, and racing up- 
stairs as she had done. Dolly disarmed him at once, 
by confessing her folly ; and, lifting her carefully into 
the pony-carriage. Uncle Tom drove her home, to be 
lectured by hiis wife. But the latter met them with 
only a mild remonstrance on their having been out so 
loug. 

“ You are very late, Tom ; you forget that our child 
is an invalid then, turning to Dolly herself, “ Here 
is a letter for you, dear.” 

The letter was from Rose, announcing her engage- 
ment to Lord Marsland. As Dolly read and re- 
read it Geoffre/s words with respect to her future 
brother-in-law came . flashing across her memory, 
easily to be understood now, by the new light shed 
on them. 

The letter was ^ not satisfoctory, at least Dolly did 
not think so, as she perused the few hurried lines 
scrawled off by Rose to annpunce the event 


‘*hawndtl^ Square, 

"Tuesday. 

" D»a* Dollv,-! wonder If you war be vury'inudi *ifpri»ed to hear 

that I ant engaged lobe nianied to Lord Maielaiidf ' It was all settled 
last night at Lady Weils', in Paik tiiue for details, 

which will keep very well till we meetV ^ Mother is i|i ecttadeSflmt 
does not like anybody to think so, and I Stippoad I art'Vefjr pleased. J 
shall have lots of fun when I am married, and you nuiel citm.ftad itay 
with me at Wayvern, which is a lovely pjacei. 1 capnoaiMneiiaKm^ v 
1 am going out with his lordship, who drives a foor-io-tAitd. EtUnt 
fums, I am rather nervous. We shall be very glad to see. bare 
on Thursday. ** Your iovitig 

So Rose was going to be married to Lord Marsland. 
Dolly wondered why dhe news made her ^ feel no de- 
pressed. She should miss her sister vezy much, for, iv 
her own way, Rose was very fond of her, and they 
had always been excellent friends, but that was not 
sufficient to account for that miserable feeling de- 
pression that had suddenly fallen on her* Perhaps it 
was the letter itself. Was it that oi a girl ip^hP 
happiness of an engagement to the snap shecared 
or was it not rather that of one who tiad set her heart 
on a certain object, and liaving accomplished it, was 
inclined to sec it in its right light,? Dolly did not 
• know. Geoffrey*s words, “ But, Dolly, above all, do 
not make a mistake. Look around you^ arid see the 
many wretched homes there are, the result of culti- 
vated, refined women being mated with their in« 
feriors,” would rise to her mind. Was not Ros^going 
to do this thing? 

How well Dolly remembered the short time she had 
spent in Lord Marsland’s company, and the intense 
dislike she had taken to him, to his manners, and, 
above all, to his conversation ! Surely, surely, he was 
Rose’s inferior, in every single respect, and yet she 
was about to marry him. 

No wonder Uncle Tom asked her if she had had 
bad news ; and she was obliged to confess that, on the 
contrary, she had heard that her sister was engaged 
to be married, and was apparently making a brilliant 
match. Throughout the afternoon the subject was 
discussed, and Mr. Bruce warily suggested that per- 
haps now Sir Augustus would allow Dolly’s wedding 
to come off ; and, in this way, the conversation came 
round as usual to Harry. 

Dolly had to take herself to task very severely fof 
her conduct this morning, in allowing herself that look 
. at the Ingram portraits, only reminding her of Geoffrey, 
and by no means conducing to make her happier ; and 
when she sat down to answer Rose’s letter, she felt 
more inclined to cry than to do anything else, 

“ All weakness,” as Mrs. Bruce said to her-husband, 
when he remarked on Dolly’s low spirits, “and this 
engagement of her sister’s, too, cannot bpt make her 
feel very forcibly her father’s injustice with regard to 
Harry.” 

And so it was. Dolly could not but fepl that she 
was, in a certain degree, an alien in her own home, 
not exactly^ unwelcome, but yet uncared for, and never- 
thdess, for some mysterious reason, hpt alloiired to 
make a home for herself. It was hard, and iio doubt 
had a large share in the depression that she tried in 
vain to shake off, but which, beirig in a great measure, 
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as Mrs. Bruce had said, the result of physical weak- 
ness, was not so easily to be got rid of. 

She was quite glad she was going home in two days’ 
time-'sorry as she was to leave the Vicarage— to see 
Rose, and to hear fn>m her own lips that she could 
not possibly be happy without Lord Marsland, also to 
make real acquaintance with her future brother-in-law, 
and try if she could not find out in him many hitherto 
undiscovered virtues. One thing she resolved — she 
would not go near the Court again before she left. She 
would never cross its threshold till she entered it as 
Harry’s wife, prepared to devote herself to him for the 
rest of her days ; and suddenly, thinking of the beautiful 
old place, came the thought. What if she were doing 
what she blamed Rose for^etermining to marry a 
man to whom she could not give her whole heart, who 
was rich, and who would spend his money lavishly on 
her? 

But she did love him,” she cried softly to herself, 
** she did love him dearly, never remembered the time 
that she had not^loved him, and if he had been poor 
would even more willingly have married him ; and yet 
was she doing right ? ” 

Oh ! this constant worrying, when would it cease ? 
Her head was splitting, yet it never left off. Over and 
over again, round and round, till she fied to the 
drawing-room, to find that Mrs. Bruce had been just 
coming to fetch her. Like a tired child she sat down 
on the hearth-rug, and leant her head against Aunt 
Mary’s knee. 

" My darling,” said her old friend as she kissed her, 
** it makes me so happy to think that some day— not 
so very far off, I trust — we shall have you at Holme 
Regis. Then Uncle Tom and I will be perfectly 
happy with our two dear children near us.” 

It seemed like a solution of all her worries, and five 
minutes afterwards she was fast asleep, and dreaming 
of Ferdie, with the firelight playing on her white face, 
and a smile hovering round her lips. So Mr. Bruce 
found her when he came in, and taking advantage of 
her unconsciousness, indulged in what was an as- 
tonishing thing for him to do with respect to his 
neighbours, a tirade against Sir Augustus. 

** I am determined to sift that matter about Harry’s 
doings to the bottom,” he said, “ but it looks to me 


merely a pretext for not allowing the marriage ; for, 
from what Dolly says, 1 do not fancy this Lord Mars- 
land is a very exemplary character.” 

*‘Poor little Dolly !” answered his wife. Some- 
times 1 begin to fear, Tom, that she and Harry will 
never come together. Why, they have been engaged 
to be married three years next September, and are no 
nearer being married than they were then.” 

** It will come all right, do not fear. A little waiting 
and a little patience will not hurt either of them.” 

“lam not so sure of that,” pointing to Dolly. “ It 
seems to me that it has already hurt our child con- 
siderably. Oh ! I do trust they will take care of her 
in Lowndes Square.” 

“ 1 cannot understand it all,” rejoined Mr. Bruce 
musingly. “If Harry were a poor man, one could see 
the motive, but as it is there is no obstacle ” 

“But a nai row-minded, cold-hearted Why, 

Dolly, are you awake ?” 

“ Only this minute. I have not heard a word you 
have been saying. I have been dreaming.” 

“ Something pleasant, I hope ? ” 

“ Of Ferdie. I always dream of him now.” 

“ I wish I had seen your boy, Dolly.” 

“ Oh ! so do I. I know you would have loved him. 
He was so clever, my darling little Ferdie.” 

So it was. She always dreamt of her boy and 
Geoffrey, and to-day in her dreams Ferdie had put 
her hand into Mr. Ingram’s, and she had not with- 
drawn it. And. warm as was the room, the awaking 
made her shiver. 

“What shall we do, my dear?” asked Mr. Bruce 
of his wife, when they were once more alone, “to 
banish that sad look from Dolly’s eyes? It quite 
haunts me.” 

“ I know a very simple remedy. Marry her to Harry. 
Till then, she will fret for him, and fret for Ferdie, 
and it will take her months fo recover her strength.” 

“ Oh ! nonsense, my dear,” responded Mr. Bruce, 
who flattered himself he was not sentimental, “ I do 
not despair of her strength. It is her old brightness 1 
want.” 

“You will not see that, then, until she is Mrs. 
Leonard.” 

END OP CHAPTER THE THIRTV-FISST. 
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SUNSHINE. 

■Jlra&E keep our faith in sunshine through 
^8r the rain. 

On winter nights we dream of beauty spread 
In glory— God's smile on His labours shed : 
Nay I what we miss, we often truly gain, 
Lesiming to measure joy by present pain ; 

Our minds are by their very hunger fed : 
Love learns vast secrets from the silent 
dead : 

And emptiest loss is cup for fullest gain. 

The winter snows and rains, and tempests 
mad, 

But dress our summer bowers in field and 
wood ; 

So let us take our blessings and be glad, 
Without a single thought of coward mood— 
That who laughs now, to«morrow may be 
sad - 

For that too comes from God, and so is 
I. F. M. 
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THE POST OFnCE SAVINGS BANK DEPARTMENT. 


|WELVE months ago the Sav- 
ings Bank Department — 
which at its institution was 
accommodated in one room 
at the General Post Office, 
and afterwards in premises 
in St. PauPs Churchyard 
and Little Carter Lane — was 
removed to the handsome 
new building in Queen Vic- 
toria Street, shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The removal took place on Bank Holiday, August 2nd, 
1880^ and although 1,800 separate articles of fur- 
niture, 12,000 ledgers and summaries, and sixteen 
millions of warrants, declarations, and depositors’ 
closed books, besides an enormous mass of official 
papers, were removed, the arrangements were so com- 
plete that not a hitch or accident occurred, not a 
paper was lost, and on the following morning the 
staff, consisting of 563 on the major establishment and 
139 on the minor establishment, were at work as if no 
great revolution had taken place in their official 
world. 

At that time important events were happening in 
the great world of politics ; there had been a change in 
the Ministry and fresh Parliamentary legislation had 
taken place, and so it came to pass that Just when the 
Department was transferred to the new premises there 
came also a change in its history. Two new schemes 
were introduced, one for depositing small amounts by 
means of penny postage stamps — offering hitherto 
unheard-of facilities for beginners in thrift — and the 
other for the purchase and sale of Government 
Stock — ^an encouragement to old hands at thrift. 
The Savings Bank system was thus attacked by inno- 
vations at both ends, practically reducing the mini- 
mum and increasing the maximum limit of deposits, 
and the attack came at the only time in its history that 
the Department was in a position to successfully cope 
with the enormous increase of work these innovations 
brought with them, namely, when it entered for the 
first time a building specially erected as its head- 
quarters. 

The anniversary of that event is a good time to 
think about the innovations thus introduced, and to 
see whether the results have been sufficient to justify 
the flourish of trumpets attending their inauguration. 
Before doing so, however, a few words must be said 
about the new building in Queen Victoria Street. It 
is the loftiest and most imposing structure in the 
whole street, its height being 95 feet above the paving- 
line, and the length of frontage nearly 148 feet ; it has 
an average depth of about 100 feet, and covers a 
ground-area of nearly 15,000 superficial feet. The 
exteriqr is plain, but striking, and suggests hard 
mattcr-of-fact business. 

The interior arrangepent of the building is admir- 
ably ^adapted to the purposes required. The basement 
is used principally for the storage of papers, which 


will generally include an aggregate of about fifteen 
millions of notices of withdrawal * and receipted 
warrants, besides an immense collection of other 
papers and documents arranged on 15,000 feet of 
shelving. On the ground-floor are the rooms of the 
Controller, Mr. T. G. Ramsay, and the Assistant- 
Controller ; a spacious room devoted to the General 
Correspondence Section, and another, still larger, to 
the so-called Deposit Section, where acknowledgments 
for all deposits made at the 6,233 offices open for the 
transaction of Post Office Savings Bank business are 
written by boy copyists. At busy times, such as the 
early part of the year, as many as 41,000 acknowledg- 
ments have been written in one day, the average daily 
number for the year ended December 31st last being 
12,234. On the first floor is the Correspondence 
Branch, divided into sections for correspondence 
relating to accounts of deceased depositors and 
insane depositors ; to lost books, friendly and pro- 
vident societies, and other matters too numerous to 
particularise. Some idea of the work involved in cor- 
respondence may be gathered from the fact that on 
an average about 13,000 manuscript letters are des- 
patched from the Department yearly, and that nearly 
400 printed forms are in use and are sent in lieu of 
manuscript letters whenever it is possible to do so. 
Roughly stated, about half a million of these forms are 
despatched annually. A part of the first floor and the 
whole of the second floor are appropriated to the Book- 
keeper’s Branch, where the departmental ledgers, 
numbering 3,927, and containing more than two 
millions of depositors’ current accounts, are kept, 
and in which every deposit and withdrawal is entered, 
the interest calculated, and the balance struck at the 
end of each year. The principal daily duties of the 
96 ledger-keepers consist in opening new accounts, 
posting deposits in accounts already opened, and pre- 
paring wan-ants for the repayment of money ; the 
average issue of such warrants daily during the past 
year having been 4,787, and the greatest number in 
any one day 12,952, for the repayment of close upon 

£SOyOOO. 

The third floor is divided into two parts, one being 
assigned to the male staff of the Examiner’s Branch, 
whose duties consist chiefly in examining warrants for 
the repayment of money and comparing the entries in ^ 
depositors’ books with those in the respective accounts 
in the ledgers. As many as 10^827 books have been 
received for examination in one day. The other part 
of the third floor is occupied by the minor establish- 
ment, employed in sorting duties, which include the 
folding and despatching of correspondence, the daily 
number of communications so dealt with having some- 
times been about 50,000. 

The fourth floor is the> terra incognita of the rest of 
the Department, being appropriated exclusively to the 
staff of female clerks, numbering 140, whose duties 
consist in the examination of warrants add post- 
masters’ accounts, the compilation of the totals of 
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daily and quarteriy transactions, and an important 
portion of the Stock Investment business. A separate 
Staircase from the Knightrider Street entrance leads 
to this door, which is entiiely separated from the rest 
of the esublishment. 

The total cost of the new building was ;£4S,ooo, and 
£ 70,600 for the site; the architect was Mr. James 
Williams, of H.M. Board of Works, and the con. 
tractor, Mr. William Brass. 

The removal took place, as we have said, on the 
2nd August, and on the 13th of the following month 
Mr.* Fawcett’s scheme for depositing small amounts 
by means of penny postage stamps came into force as 
regards ten selected counties — five in England, one in 
Wales, two in Scotland, and two in Ireland Simplicity 
is the sold of all great things, and nothing could 
be simpler than this new scheme. For years past 
efforts had been made by thrift-mongers to reduce 
the ^minimum of deposits fixed by the Savings Bank 
Act of 1861, but those who knew most about the sub- 
ject saw that such a step would be unwise and inexpe- 


deposit of 14,000 forms, each duly filled up with a 
dozen stamps, and in the opening of 
apeounts by this mean$,> in tha course qf seven weeks. 

As soon as the vdidict of the triki .was known, 
Mr. Fawcett, with that promptitjsde:.ilrUih is his 
characteristic, said in effect : ** The thing^/fsi^A^uccess, 
let it be successful— try it everywhere.*^- And^t&e re- 
sult of that “ Open Sesame 1 "given to the poc^ts of 
tens of thousands of our struggling poor has bdep as 
follows The total number of deposits by of 

postage stamps to the middle of March last was 
404,036, and the total number of stamps received 
6,215,2^, while the total number of new accounts 
opened to about the end of January last was esti- 
mated at 131,500. 

Those are cold, hard, and dry figures ; bdt, being in- 
terpreted, they mean that in thousands of homes there 
has been a Voice heard crying in the wilderness of 
extravagance and recklessness, that a duty is laid on 
every living man, and that duty is Thrift. 

As everybody likes to aid that which is succeiwful, 


Postage Stamps for a Deposit of One Shilling in the Post Office 

Savings Bank. 

12 Penny Stamps to be affixed below. 







Depositor's Book. 

No. of Book. — , 







Dated Stamp of Post Office 
receiving the Postage Stamps. 



dient, Mr. Fawcett’s simple plan cut the Gordian 
knot by giving to the advocates of thrift what they 
wanted, and at the same time retaining the integrity 
of the. Act. 

It is late in the day to describe the scheme, but as it 
cannot be too well or too widely known, a word or two 
here will be pardoned. Apply at any post office in the 
United Kingdom for a stamp deposit slip, and a docu- 
ment four times the size of the representation above 
will be given ; — 

On the back of the form will be found these 
words, which give the gist of the whole thing in the 
crispest language ; — 

**NOTiC«.~Any person desirous of saving One Shilling, by means of 
penny contributions, for deposit in the Post Office Savings Bank, may 
do so by purchasing with every penny so .saved a penny Posiagc Stamp 
and affixing it to this form. When 12 such stamps have been so affixed, 
the form faiay dien be token to any Post Office Savings Bank in the 
Unitbp KtNQDOM, where it will be received by the Postmaster, and One 
Shilling be allowpd for the Stomps, which Shilling will be accepted 
either as the first deposit in a new account then to be opened, or as an 
ordinary deposit if the owner of it has already opened an account. If 
the Stomps affixed to this form are defaced or in any way damaged, 
they will hot bq received by a Postmaster.'* 

The verdict of the tenebunties in which the scheme 
was tried was unanimous. Cardiganshire led the paean 
with a well-pitched note, while Ireland qnly put in a 
few tone4 in a minor key. ^The trial resulted in the 


here are a few practical hints as to how it may be done. 
Let every large employer of labour on some ^at 
occasion, say the coming of age of his eldest son, 
forego a few items in the display of fireworks, and 
present every employd with one of these Savings 
Bank forms and one stamp attached — the nucleus of 
a capital ; let Sunday-school teachers, when' they give 
their next annual treat to the scholars, withheld one 
indigestible bun, and give instead a postage Stamp 
affixed to the proper form ; let clergymen, district 
visitors, and City missionaries distribute these forms 
as freely as they do periodical literature, ahd it may be 
they will be doing as great a good. For this postage 
savings scheme has taught many lessons ; it has 
shown that if self-help is made possible, and as easy 
as possible, poor people will help themselves ; its suc- 
cess shows up the failure of all efforts to make thrift 
compulsory ; it proves that one virtue always allies 
itself to another, for all the six millions of stamps re- 
ceived have been clean and have been placed neatly 
on the forms ; it demonstrates, too, how groundless 
are the fears engendered by the cry of “Wolf ! wolf !" 
when there is no wolf, for moralists p|bphikied that 
every stamp within reach of an office-boy .wbtdd be a 
temptation to him to steal it,. wherehs only one'case 
has been challenged, and that case fell to the ground. 
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finance more desirable than that as many people as 
possible should have, as creditors, a close interest in 
the State ; for there is nothing which tends more 
directly to make men peaceable and to put down 
and keep down the spirit of revolution. Well, all 
this can be done by any man who has or up- 
wards to invest, and in return he will get a certain 
three per cent, for his money and absolute security, so 
that his nest-egg need never be disturbed. The 
machinery for effecting this investment is simplicity 
itself. A man having from £\o to ;£ioo to invest has 
but to deposit it at any of the 6,233 post offices and 
ask for an investment ,forra, and having filled it up 
according to the printed instructions, he will send it. 



•lit. S. A, BLACKWOOI). C.B., BECKBTARY TO THE GENERAL 
POST OEFICE. 

{Prom a Phoiograbh by the Storeoscopic Com/any,) 


without paying postage, to the Controller of the 
Savings Bank Department The transaction is then 
dealt , with by the Savings Bank, the Government 
acting as stockbrokers of the small investor, in the 
same manner that stockbrokers a6t for the rich, and 
yet without encroaching on the business of the ordi- 
nary stockbroker. The Government agrees (i) 
purchase Stock at the current price of the day, such 
price being furnished daily by the National Debt. 
Commissioners ; (2) to purchase at a fixed charge, 
ranging from Qd. for an amount not less* than ;£io and 
not exceeding ^25, to 2s. 3d. for ah amount not ex- 
ceeding £\oo\ (3) to forward a certificate of the pur- 
chase by post ; (4) to debit the purchaser’s Post Office 
Savings Bank account with the amount of investment 
and commission, and credit him with the amount of 
Stock in a special Stock Register ; and (5) to receive 
on his behalf the half-yearly dividends, to add the 


MR. T. G. RAMSAY, CONTROLLER OP THE SAVINGS BANK OBPAETMBNT. 

{Fwm a Photograph by the Stereoscopic Con^any^ 



amount to his deposit account, and enter the same in 
his deposit-book on its next receipt for examination. 

Sales are effected with the same facilities that pur- 
chases are made, relieving the fundholder of all trouble 
in the matter. When a sufficient balance stands to 
the credit of a depositor, he can obtain on application 
a Stock Certificate with coupons annexed for divi- 
dends to be paid to bearer at the Bank of England 
or any of its country branches. These Certificates arc 
obtainable for Jilo, £100^ or £200. 

It is not necessary to go into further details here. 
Mr. Fawcett has prepared an admirable little book, 
entitled “ The Post Office and Aids to Thrift,” a copy 
of which may be obtained at any post office free of 
charge, and it contains, amongst other important mat- 
ters, a section clearly explaining the rulee relating to 
the purchase and sale of Government Stock, 

Signal success has attended the introduction of this 
useful measure. During the first ten weeks, counting 
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from the 22nd November, when the Act came into 
force, the amount of stock purchased by means of the 
new machinery was ;{i232,953 ; of this sum only 289 
was sold ; the number of persons purchasing stock 
Avas 3,700^ And the average amount of inveslment, 
Of this sum of ;£232,ooo, ;£i 38,000 was de- 
posited in the Post Office Savings Bank for the 
purpose of immediate investment, and ^^92,000 was 
withdrawn from existing accounts. From that time to 
the present there has been steady business ; but 
owing to the exceptionally high price of Government 
Stock the progress has not been so rapid as it other- 
wise probably would have been. At the end of March 
last 6,974 investments had been made, amounting to 
;^382,I39 ; 208 sales, amounting to 7,395, had been 
effected, while 63 Stock Certificates, for ^£4,950, had 
been issued. 

In proportion as the facilities offered to investors 
are made widely known, and the nature of the invest- 
ment is understood, will the measure progress ; for 
the • provisions of the new Act exactly meet the 
need of the middle classes, for whom hitherto there 
have been so few chances of making small and safe 
investments. It is possible now for a depositor to 
have as his nest-egg 1 50 principal, and ;^5o interest, 
in the Post Office Savings Bank, and at the same 
time to hayc jC 300 in Consols, or /^Soo altogether, 
and for this amount the credit of the whole British 
nation is given as security for due repayment. 

It is proverbial that the middle classes of this 
country are not so saving as their poorer brethren, 
and the English, as a whole, are far behind many 
other nations in thrift. Silly extravagances of fashion 
— ^absurd attempts to keep up on ^300 a year an 
appearance equal to that of an opposite neighbour 
whose income is ;^i,ooo— a reckless expenditure in 
“ outings,” as though happiness were to be found any- 
where and everywhere except at home— an unreason- 
able desire to purchase everything that is cheap, 
whether useful or otherwise— a restless ambition to 
keep abreast of every last new style in everything — 
these arc the enemies of thrift among tke middle 
classes, as the ale-house and the music-hall and bad 
cookery are of the lower classes ; and to all the know- 
ledge of the existence of the Post Office Savings 
Bank, with its extended spheres of usefulness, should 
come as an appeal to common sense and right 
feeling. 

It is satisfactory to know that the new schemes 
have in no way hindered the progress of the old forms 
of Savings Bank business, but, on the contrary, they 
have received an extraordinary impetus. During the 
first three months of the present year there was an 
average of no fewer than 13,362 new accounts open each 
week in excess of the accounts opened during the first 
three months of the preceding year— a prodigious in- 
crease, altogether unprecedented in the annals of the 
Department. 

Mr. Fawcett has applied his active mind most 
vigorously to extending Jthe sphere of the operations 
of the Post Office Savings Bank, so as to bring its 
admirably arranged machinery within easy access 


of every householder in the land ; and his desire to 
help all who arc willing to help themselves or others 
has been shown in a variety of minor ways, as, for 
an example, in sending clerks to attend at the business 
houses of large employers of labour on pay-day, to re- 
ceive money as Savings Bank deposits before it has 
had time to burn holes in the pockets of the workmen ; 
and as another example, and in another sphere, in the 
employment of deaf-mutes in the Savings Bank De- 
partment to perform duties of a mechanical nature, 
such as the sorting and arrangement of official docu- 
ments, a class of work singularly suitable for the un- 
fortunate people whose affliction unfits them for 
almost every otlier occupation. 

There are still improvements which mighty be 
effected in connection with Post Office Savings 
Banks, and, if they are feasible, there is no man 
more able or willing to give them effect than the 
present Postmaster-General. One is that if £;io is 
to continue the maximum amount of deposit in one 
year, that sum should relate to the actual amount 
on deposit. As the rules now stand, if a man invests, 
in January and, to meet some pressing need,, 
withdraws say £\o or £20 in March, he may not 
replace that amount so as to bring the deposits 
again up to ^30, but must wait until January of 
the succeeding year. Everybody will sec how dis- 
advantageous this is to a man who draws his salary 
quarterly and who has to pay rent on quarter-days. 
It is a source of vexation to depositors, and seemi to- 
outsiders an unnecessary construction of the rule that 
“no one may deposit more than £10 in any one year.”’ 

Much of the success that has attended the opera- 
tions of the Post Office Savings Bank Avithin the past 
twelve months is undoubtedly due to the publicity 
which has been given to the subject, but there arc 
still tens of thousands in our land avIio ought ta 
be depositors and arc not; simply because the 
matter has not been placed before them in an easy 
and intelligible fashion. There is a wide field of 
usefulness open to preachers of thrift, and if a 
statement recently put forth by an eminent accoun- 
tant, writing on the Report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, be true, that “ two millions of 
working men belong to societies which are actually 
insolvent, and must eventually collapse,” there is 
urgent need that the safe and sure methods of in- 
vestment provided by the Post Office should be 
made known widely and rapidly. Nothing hinders 
the cause of thrift and temperance more than these 
improvident provident societies, which hold , out 
tempting baits of 5s. a week when sick and a 
splendid funeral when dead, but do nothing except 
annually plunder the poor of their money. 

We are satisfied that every aid Avould be given by 
the Post Office authorities to any crusaders Avho 
would go forth to wage war against the recklessness 
and extravagance of the thriftless, and to proclaim 
the fact which cannot be too often repeated, that 
the safest place for the money of those whose “ little 
all” is involved, is Avhere absolute Government 
security is given for its duS repayment. 

Edwin Hodder» 
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often been misunderstood^ and in- 
c>p ® It suranccs arc often made without a 

proper understanding, on the part 
of the insured, of the contract 
entci'ed into. We therefore pro- 
pose to explain as briefly as 
^ possible the points to be con- 
5^ sidcred by a person about to in- 
^ sure his premises or goods against 

In the first place, it must be 
borne in mind that by the printed 
conditions of the policy the insurance company 
undertakes only to guarantee the insured against 
loss. No matter for what amount the insurance 
may be effected, the company will not, in the event of 
a loss, pay more than what may have been the actual 
value, at the time of the fire, of the goods destroyed. 
For instance, the cost of a new building would not be 
paid should an old building or one wanting repair be 
destroyed, nor would a half-worn-out carpet or article 
of furniture be replaced by a new one. In effect, the 
company says, “ You may insure your goods for any 
amount you like, but should a fire happen, you must 
give us as detailed an account as possible of the 
articles destroyed or damaged, showing their values at 
the time of the fire.” For his, own guidance, the in- 
sured should therefore keep at least a rough inventory 
of his effects, and revise it from time to time. It is a 
curious fact that, even with the most careful, the pre- 
paration of such an inventory generally shows house- 
hold furniture in particular to be under-insured, llic 
total value being almost invariably under-estimated. 

While an insurance on household goods, clothing, 
&c., effected by the head of a family includes the 
property of all those members habitually residing with 
him, it would not protect the goods of a lodger or 
visitor, or of any member of the family not customarily 
residing under his roof. Nor does it insure any 
of his own property stored in any premises other 
than those mentioned in the policy ; and therefore in 
the event of such an ordinary occurrence as a change 
of residence, notice should be given to the insuring 
company of the expected tiaie and places of removal, 
in order that the property may be held secured by 


them against loss by fire in either house/' ' Should any 
member of the family, too, be visiting at a friend’s, 
and a fire happen there, the insurance would, not cover 
the clothing and property while away from the place 
mentioned in the policy. All these contingencies can, 
however, be provided for by special insurances. 

The question of what is loss by fire has often arisen, 
and has at times been the subject of litigation. It is 
now generally settled that, with the exception of 
damage from explosion^ of gas, actual ignition must 
take place. For instance, damage from lightning, or 
gunpowder explosion, would not be paid for, unless the 
goods were actually burnt. It may here be mentioned, 
too, that articles destroyed by lire occasioned througii 
their own natural fermentation or heating, or while 
undergoing any operation in which fire-heat is 
necessary, are placed out of the insurance by the 
printed conditions of the policy, though the value of 
any other articles injured by the spread of the fire 
would be paid by the company. 

While effecting an insurance, a full and proper 
description of the premises in which the goods are 
kept or placed must be given to the company. Thus, 
the house must be described as detached, semi- 
detached, or part of a row of houses ; and the con- 
struction of it should be mentioned, if built of brick, or 
stone, or a combination of both ; or if timber (other 
than for floors, &c.) forms part of the erection, it must 
be so described. If any business or profession be 
carried on in the house, it must also be mentioned, and 
if other houses near be occupied as shops, or for any 
manufacture, notice must be given. As the risk of 
fire, and consequently the risk to the company (and 
the rate they must charge), is affected by these par- 
ticulars, any omission to name them would in all 
probability vitiate the insurance. 

In the case of household furniture, it was customary 
at one time for different insurances to be made (1) 
on Ordinary Furniture, (2) on China, Glass> and 
Looking-glasses, (3) on Musical Instruments, (4) on 
Pictures and Prints, &c., (5) on Curiosities — and so 
on. The rates charged for insuring these varied from 
IS. 6d. to 5s. for every ;^ioo insured — that is, if the 
goods were in ordinary brick or stone-built dwelling- 
houses. At the present time it is more customary to 
insure household goods of every description, and 
wearing apparel, jewellery, &c., in one amount, the 
rates in that case being — 

For 100 2s. 6d. 

For ;^2oo 4s. 6d* 

For ;(j3oo and over, 2s. for every ;Cioo, 

By the printed conditions of the policy, £10 is the 
highest amount recoverable for any one picture or 
curiosity, unless some special arrangenient be made 
with the company, and expressed on the face of 
the policy. The highest limit allowed, without extra 
payment on the rates mentioned above, has been 10 per 
cent, on the total amount insured ; but any value can 
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be arranged for by naming the picture and its artist, 
or otherwise describing it, and by paying for the in- 
surance at a higher rate (usually of 4s. 6d. per £ 100 ). 

When the house belongs to the householder (or 
when he is bound by the terms of an agreement or 
lease to insure the building, the amount to be so insured 
being usually stated in the document), the loss likely 
to arise from hre can be insured (“ on the building ”) 
at, for a private dwelling-house, is. 6d. for every £ 100 , 
Should a fire happen, and the premises become 
uninhabitable, it is not generally known that, even in 
the event of a yearly tenancy, the householder is 
legally bound to pay rent until the end of the term. 
It is therefore advisable for a person so situated to 
insure his house for the amount of one year’s rent, that 
being a length of time in which it is certainly possible 
for the premises to be rebuilt. It is not, too, generally 
known that, by a special Act of Parliament, any 
person interested in premises destroyed by fire (and 
knowing the company with whom the building is 
insured) can call upon the company to see that the 
amount for which it is insured be spent in the re- 
instatement of the building. In the case of leases, 
however, this would not be necessary, as it is the 
custom for a stipulation to be made for the building to 
be insured ' in the joint names of both landlord and 
tenant, in which case neither could touch the money 
without the consent of the other. 

If there be any outbuildings (such as a greenhouse 
or workshop) attached to the premises, separate 
insurances must be made on both buildings and con- 
tents, the rates charged varying, of course, with the 
uses made of the outbuildings. Stables, and horses 
therein, cow-sheds and cattle, harness-rooms and 
harness, coach-houses and carriages, and in fact all 
buildings and goods not coming under the heading of 
dwelling-houses and household furniture and clothing, 
have to be separately insured and arranged for. 

If a portion of the house be used for a workshop or 
for any trade or profession (even for an artist’s studio, 
for instance), a statement to that effect must be made 
to the insuring company, and a separate insurance 
effected for any goods or tools used or kept there. 

Agricultural and trade insurances open up too wide 
a field to be discussed in an article of this nature, as 
each trade comes under some special condition or 
rate, for which the companies either have a scale of 
charges, or it becomes a matter of agreement between 
the company and the insured. 

When the application for insurance is made, and 
all the necessary particulars are given, the company 
gives the insured either a full printed receipt for the 
premium or a provisional deposit receipt, which fully 
piotects the property pending the delivery of the 
policy. This receipt should be examined with the 
view of ascertaining if it contains any printed con- 
dition limiting the protection to any stated time 


(fifteen days from the date of the receipt, for instance). 
Should it do so, care must be taken that the policy is 
received within that time, or that the company extends 
the protection by either a fresh form of receipt or an 
endorsement of the old one. 

When received, the policy and the printed condition.i 
on its back should be carefully read oyer, to see that 
it fully describes the property intended to be insured, 
and that there is nothing in the conditions which can- 
not be accepted or complied with. If a fire were to 
happen through the presence of anything forbidden in 
these conditions, or through the omission of any re- 
quirement, the insurance might become worthless — 
and the pica of ignorance of the stipulations would 
avail nothing. 

It would, where practicable, be advisable that the 
policy and its renewal receipts, together with a rougli 
inventory of the property insured, should be kept else- 
where than in the premises containing the goods. 
Should a fire happen, these documents then would be 
at hand to prove the loss and to make the claim on 
the company — though, as a mdttcr of fact, no instance 
has occurred of any respectable company refusing to 
recognise its liability from the absence of these docu- 
ments, the copies in the office books being recognised 
by them as sufficient evidence of the insurance. 

Renewals of the original in.surance must be alway> 
made within the fifteen days of grace allowed by the 
companies, as the omission to do this would cause the 
policy to lapse. If the insured is able to make a 
statutory declaration of his intention to renew the in 
surance, and a fire happens within this time, the loss 
would be made good by the company, they simply 
treating the amount of the yearly premium as a debt 
due to them. 

Should a fire occur, the insured is bound to act as 
if he was uninsured, doing all he would do if all the 
loss would be falling upon himself, but not moving 
anything off the premises unless absolutely necessary 
for their safety. On the arrival of the brigade (or a 
representative of the insurance company) he would 
surrender everything into their hands, as being more 
competent to deal with such emergencies. Within 
fifteen days he must deliver to the company as closely 
detailed a list as possible of the articles destroyed, wkli 
an estimate of their value at the time. He must fur- 
nish all the particulars in his power to substantiate the 
claim, give any explanations and details that may be 
asked for by the company or its representative, and 
be prepared (if it should be required) to make a statu- 
tory declaration regarding its correctness. Care must 
be taken that the claim is a fair and proper one, as 
should the company on examination suspect any 
exaggeration, considerable trouble would be given in 
settling for the loss ; and if any fraudulent exaggera- 
tions were proved, they would undoubtedly vitiate the 
policy- W. J. W. 
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fHAT might he have 
been worth, now, 
James Ranson?’’ said 
the blacksmith. 

« Worth?” 

Yes : hard cash. 
What would you have 
given for him ? ” 

The man addressed 
was a short squatty 
individual, with very 
high shoulders and 
very bowed legs, who 
had “ stables ” printed 
countenance without 
further evidence about his per- 
son in the shape of a close 
short jacket, tight trousers that 
seemed like a drab outer-skin, 
and a nattily tied cravat se- 
cured with a horse-shoe pin. He had a strand of 
hay in his mouth, which he chewed in a one-sided 
manner, like a horse, giving his lips a twitch every 
now and then to get a better hold, while, in company 
with a hunting crop, he carried a little tuft of hay 
pulled out of farmer Brown’s hayrick, by way of forage. 

James, the squire’s groom, had encountered Agley, 
the blacksmith, by the fingetr-post at Burritt’s Corner, 
and they had stopped to talk in sight of Terry’s. 

“Terry’s” was the “White Lion,” where James 
Terry was licensed to sell beer by retail to be drunk 
on the premises, though generally speaking the visitors, 
who were few, preferred to drink it off the premises, 
seated on one of the benches beneath the poplar-tree 
by the door, the said' benches having been placed 
there under a belief that the tree was shady, which the 
said poplar certainly was not. But, as Terry said, “ he 
didn’t care whether the people drank his beer on or off 
the premises, or whether they didn’t drink it at all ; ” 
for the butchering was his trade, a fact plainly 
announced by an unhappy sheep once a week, who, 
went into the premises woolly and came out to be hung 
up by its heels, as if requesting those who passed to 
examine its quality and fat. 

Squire’s groom and blacksmith stopping by the 
finger-post to talk, excited James Terry, who buckled 
the strap which supported his steel a little more tightly, 
and walked towards them, to the great annoyance of 
Mrs. Figg’s goose, which felt itself called upon to hiss 
loudly, and lead its yellow goslings away, the butcher 
being a dangerous person as to sheep, and having 
been known before now to do a stroke in fowls. 

Before Terry had reached the finger-post, Figg, who 
saw him go by, and who had nearly earthed a whole 
row of potatoes in his garden, stood straight up, 
rested one hand on his hoe, laid the other across his 
back, and bent himself a little out of the perpendicular, 
before sighing deeply at having to work so hard, and 
then, after A dubious glante at a window where Mrs. 


Figg could be seen making prismatic suds, the steam 
from which went" up amongst the overhanging roses, 
stole cautiously off after Terry. 

“ Morning ! ” “ Morning I ” was the salutation given 
and returned, as these two joined the groom and 
blacksmith, the latter having made himself an uneasy 
seat of his basket of tools — uneasy, for a stuffing of 
files, pincers, and hammers is not oonducive to 
comfort. 

“ Hullo 1 ” said a voice just then, and a yellow 
legging seemed to be thrown over the gate leading 
into the wood, then came another legging, and a much- 
worn brown velveteen coat, and lastly, from amongst 
the shady hazel boughs, the black- whiskered mahogany- 
tinted visage of Tewson, squire’s keepa. 

“ Mornin’, Tewson,” said Terry. , , 

Tewson nodded, laid his bright-barrelled double 
gun, from which all the browning had been cleaned, 
across his knees, nnd balanced himself on the top bar 
of the gate. 

“ He’s a dead un at last,” said the blacksmith to 
the keeper. 

“Is he, though?” 

“ Ah, that he is. I was just asking James Ranson 
here what he was worth.” 

The groom bit a piece off the hay-strand, examined 
the remainder with a critical eye, and feeling his 
importance, waited to be questioned. 

“ I could put a price on him to a pound,” said the 
butcher. 

“Oh, ah, we all know what you’ll say,” said the 
blacksmith ; “ but what do you say, James Ranson — 
what was he worth ? ” 

“ Worth ? ” said the groom, taking a fresh strand, 

“Ay, worth.” 

“ Thirty shilling.” 

“That’s what he’s worth now,” said the butcher. 

“ Five-and-thirty I’d give, for he was a big, fat horse.” 

“ He, hp, he I ” laughed Figg. “ Terry would dress 
him and send him up to town as beef.” 

The butcher’s face grew a little more red, and he 
turned upon the last speaker. 

“ 1 dessay that’s meant to be very funny,” he said, 
“but it might do me harm. Was there a bad shilling 
in that last money you paid me, Mr. Figg ?” 

“ No, that there wasn’t,” was the indignant reply. 

“ Ah, perhaps not, but it’s such a precious long time 
since you paid me anything, that I had most forgot.” 

The butcher gave the others a peculiar look, and 
then every one chuckled except Mr. Figg, who gave 
an unoffending thistle a severe chop. 

“ I say,” said James Ranson emphatically, “ as Black 
Prince wasn’t never wuth more than thirty killings.” 

“ Why ? ” said blacksmith. 

“Why !” said the groom scomfuUys because he 
warn’t. Ask Tewson there ; he knows,'” 

Tewson the keeper screwed up his .fdce so that it 
seemed to be all black beard’and whiskers, and began 
to polish his gun. 
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‘‘ Why, he used to eat twice as much as any other 
horse.” 

“ Good for trade,” said Terry. 

‘‘Then he was never happy if he wasn’t kicking off 
his shoes.” 

“Good f6r trade too,” said Terry again, with a 
wink at the blacksmith. 

“And the older ^he got the nastier he got. He’d 
roll that off-side eye of hisn till^ he showed it white, 
and then it was ’ware teeth.” 

“ What \ used he to bite ? ” said the blacksmith. 

“ Bite !” said the groom, “ why, he was alius biting. 
Ask Tewson there whether he didn’t get hold of his 
shoulder.” 

Every one looked at Tewson the keeper, who left off 
polishing his gun-barrel and pulled the collar of his 
velveteen jacket a little on one side to examine the 
damage, but awaking to the fact that he had on 
another jacket, he grunted and went on polishing 
some imaginary rust from his gun. 

“ His manger and rack were all in splinters, and as 
for the stalls and the horse-box, you might make 
matches of ’em." 

“ What a brute ! ” said Terry. “ You must be glad 
you ain’t got him to shoe any more.” 

“ Well, he weer a rum un,” said blacksmith, “ but 
then he wanted something fresh every week. But he’s 
a dead un now, and there’s an end of him.” 

“How came the squire by him, James Ranson?’’ 
asked Terry. 

“ Oh, just like his obs’nit ways,” said the groom. 
“ Goes and buys it hisself. I told him not to, but he 
would be so clever. Knows no more about a horse 
tlian 1 do about being a butcher, or shoeing a horse, 
or sowing taters ; but he would buy it.” 

The groom’s adroit compliment to others’ knowledge 
was favourably received. 

“ Every man to his trade, cert’nly,” said the black- 
smith, “ and horses is as much a trade as butchering, 
or gardening, or gamekeeping.” 

“Of course,” was chorused, and Tew’son, being 
apparently satisfied about the spot of rust on the gun- 
barrel, began to polish the stock. 

“ What do you think he died off on } ” said Terry. 

“ The vetiriary sudgeon says it was ’similation of the 
’sorbents, but 1 say it was old age.” 

“ Think he was old, then ? ” 

“ Old !” said the groom sharply, “ old’s nothing to 
it. He was hancient, that’s what he was ; and he 
was always bolting.” 

“ Yes, he was that,” said Terry. 

“A boss as once takes to bolting is never good 
again,” said the blacksmith ; and then all looked at 
the gamekeeper, who nodded his head, but evidently 
this being wrong he shook it, and then took refuge in 
his gun. 

“’Member Miss Helen’s ride?” said the groom. 

“Ride, ehP” said the blacksmith. “1 call it a 
race.” 

“ Poor lass ! it wSw a runaway,” said Terry rubbing 
his ear. “ I gays to my wife as I see her rush out 
and throw up her hands, ‘ Come in, lass,’ I says, ‘ and 


get ready a bed ; they’ll bring her here safe. I’ll run 
across the fields for a doctor, but I’m afraid it’ll be a 
coroner’s job ; ’ and as I ran for my coat I see you go 
by with your apron flying, and your sled-hammer in 
your hand.” 

“ What was you going to do with your hammer ? ” 
said Figg. 

“Do!” said the blacksmith flushing up and in- 
voluntarily wetting his hand, “if I could have got 
within reach of that old black horse I’d have smitten 
him down dead.” 

“ Ila !” said the keeper, and he looked at his gun 
as if he would have tried to shoot the runaway. 

“ How was it ? ” said Terry. 

“ How was it ? ” said the groom scornfully, “ why, 
masters obst’nacy. He says to me one morning, 
‘ Look here, James, Miss Helen’s pony don’t seem 
very fit, she may as well ride Black Prince, to day.’ ” 

“‘Ride Black Prince, sir?’ I says, ‘why, she 
couldn’t hold him.’ I might have knowd better, for 
master had got one of his gouty touches just then, 
and so sure as one of those is on, you’ve only got to 
go against him to make him obst’nate as a bull. It’s 
my belief,” said the groom, looking round, “ that if I 
was to say at one of those times, ‘ 1 don’t want double 
wages, and I won’t have ’em/ he’d make me have 'cm 
on the spot.” 

“ I think I should try, James Ranson,” said Terry, 
with a knowing look ; but it fell on barren ground. 

• “ ‘ Hold him ! nonsense, sir ! ’ he says. ‘ Put on the 
side-s.iddlc, wrap a horse-cloth round you to seem 
like <i habit, and canter him round the field,’ he says. 

“ Just then up comes Miss Helen. 

“‘I’ve been telling James you shall ride Black 
Prince, my dear.’ 

“ ‘ Why, papa dear/ she says, clapping her hands, 
‘he’s as big as a cait-horse.’ 

“ ‘He’s a magnificent beast, my dear, and you 
wanted a long round. You can go as far as you like.* 

“‘P’raps Miss Helen might like to ride Snowball, 
sir/ I says, ‘ and I’d ride Prince.’ 

“ ‘ Hold your tongue, sir,’ says master sharply ; and 
after that 1 wouldn’t have interfered if he’d wanted 
Miss Helen to ride a hunbroken colt. However, I 
goes into the stable and puts on a good stiff curb, 
claps on the side-saddle, gets a horse-cloth on, when 
the first thing Prince does is to lay back his ears and 
run straight at me, grinning and showing his teeth like 
a demon. What did I do, but I ups with the stable- 
fork and gives him such a crack across the nose as 
made the bone rattle again. At me he comes once 
more, and I hits him again ; and so on half a dozen 
times, when he was a bit quieted down. And then I 
slips on the biggest and sharpest spur I’d got, and I 
took him round the field, letting him have that spur 
till 1 made him bleed again. I made his mouth pretty 
sore, too, with the big curb, 1 can tell you j for I 
meant to teach him what it was to try and bite me.” 

The butcher looked at the blacksmith, and the 
latter wiped the perspiration from his brow with his 
bare arm. 

“ I give him such a basting ” said the groom, with 
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a grin o( relish, “and took him in at last reglarly 
tamed, and handed him over to the helper to rub 
down. * Give him a good taste of the fork-handle,’ I 
says, ‘if he ain’t quiet and, my eye^ I did hear him 
rattling it about the old brute's ribs.” 

Figg moved his hand up and down the shaft of his 
hoe, as if wondering whether that was the size of the 
fork-handle, while the keeper sat looking stolidly on, 
now rubbing his gun-stock softly, now with a good 
deal of force. 

“Afternoon comes,” continued the groom, “and 
Prince was dry, but when I mounted fat old Snowball 
and took hold of the rein, he kep* looking at me very 
nastily out of his eye. He was pretty quiet, though, 
as I led him up to the front door where master and 
Miss Helen was waiting, she looking very bright and 
pretty in her dark green habit and black felt hat and 
veil, and little white collar and cuffs, and her gold 
necklet, not a bit brighter than her long hair. She 
goes up to Black Prince and rubs his nasty old nose, 
and gives him a couple of apples^ fouling my nice 
clean snafi(ie and curb-chain ; and then the little steps 
were brought, and she mounted. 

“‘Take care, my dear, and don’t fret his mouth 
with the curb,* says master ; and I laughed to myself 
as I thought how Td made it bleed, though I was in a 
bit of a fidget for fear the gov’nor should sec the 
marks of the spur. But once Miss Helen was up the 
habit covered all that, and away she went, Prince at a 
lumbering trot. Then wc had a good long round- 
eight mile or so— the old boss being much more 
steady than I expected to sec. 

“ Miss Helen looked bright enough, but precious 
little on that great lumbering horse ; and we were 
getting well on towards back again, and I felt a bit 
disappointed, not as I wanted the gal hurt, but I felt as 
if I should like us to have a bit of a acciden’, just to 
show master how wrong he was not to trust to his 
groom, when just as we were leaving the cottages by 
the ’pike gate, old Mrs. Denny comes to her door, and 
throws a pail o’ water out s}/isk, splashy right under 
Prince’s nose.” ’< 

“Well, that’s enough to frighten any horse,” said 
Terry sharply. 

“ Well, it frightened Prince,” said the groom grin- 
ning. “ He stops short for a moment, shivering in all 
his limbs, then he gives a loud neigh, and then he 
lays out, and away he goes full gallop, tearing up the 
dust as he went down the road. I sticks the spurs 
into Snowball, lays the whip into him, stands up in 
my sterrups,and away I goes after her, while she sat 
as plucky as could be in the saddle, with her hat off 
but hanging to its string ; and do what I would, I ! 
couldn’t get near. 

“ I shouted to her to hold on, but 1 knew it was no 
use, and I saw as well as could be what would happen, 
for, going at that rate, when Prince had got here he 
would have turned short round, gone on his side, and 
the poor gal would have been thrown. ‘ And a lesson 
for master, too,’ I remember saying to myself, though, 
of course, I was sorry for poor Miss Helen as 1 didn’t 
want to be hurt” 


The groom’s hearers each drew a long breath. 

“On we tears. My word, we did go past cottages 
and hedges, and seemed to fly ; and there was Black 
Prince pounding away till I saw as plain as could be 
what was to happen. B^your place be goes,” continued 
the groom, nodding to Terry, ‘^and up goes your 
missus’s hands. You and your dpg out afore 1 
got up,” he said, nodding to the blaetcstnith. ‘‘ There 
was a goose and her young ones ahead, and L see 
Mrs. Figg and a little Figg at the gate^ she with one 
arm stretched out, and her other hand on her side. 
And then all at once— how he did it I don’t kndw — I 

sec a boy jump at the reins ” 

“Young Tom Tewson ! ” said Figg, and the game- 
keeper uttered a loud “ Hah 1” 

“Jumps at the reins, 1 say, and hung on to Prince 
like a good un, the horse dragging him a*good fifty 
yards before he was stopped, snoniag and all in a 
lather, shivering in every limb ; and as I galloped up, 

I felt as if I could have killed him.” 

“Ah! it was a sight,” ‘-aid ihe blacksmith;, “and 
she wouldn't get down, but said she'd ride home.” 

“Yes, so she did; and give Tom Tewson a 
sovereign,” said the groom, “ which was too much.” 

“Not a bit,” said Terry. “ Why, she’d most likely 
have been killed if it hadn’t been for Tewion’s boy.” 

“ Ah ! well,” said the groom sulkily, “Tom Tewson’s 
got to be groom at the Hall, so he's sdl right.’*^ 

“ And you’re going, ain’t you, James iUnson ?” said 
the blacksmith. , ' 

“Yes, I’m off. I won’t stand master's temper. 
Him and I can’t agree.” 

“ Ha ! ” said Terry, as he turned to go away, “then 
the horses will have a holiday.” 

“ What d’yer mean ? ” said the gjroom angrily ; but 
Terry did not speak. 

“ I tell you what I mean,'’ said the blacksmith, 
rising and picking up his basket, “ and if I was sure as I 
should never shoe another horse at the Hall I’d say it” 
“ Say what ? ” said the groom insolently. 

“ Why, that a man with a temper like you isn’t fit 
to have charge of a horse. It’s my belief as you 
spoiled l^rincc just out of nastiness, and to spite your 
master.” ^ 

“Who cares what you say?” cried the groom. 

“ Yer head’s as thick as yer anvil Here, come on, 
Tewson, Til walk through the woods with you.” 

“ That you won’t,” growled the keeper with a voice 
as hoarse as a mastiff’s. “ But if you do, I’ll cut the 
first ash stick I see, and give you the biggest trounc- 
ing you ever had in your life. Why, it was through 
you our young lady was a’most killed.” 

“Yah !” ejaculated the groom as idle Figg turned 
away, “ it give your boy a place.” 

“And a good job for the squire’s horses,” said the 
blacksmith, “ that’s all I can say.” 

The next minute the groom fSund himself alone, 
and stood viciously cutting at the thistles round the 
finger-post. “A pack of fools!” h^ erjed angrily— 
an opinion held of the whole world by the set of men 
who brutally misuse the horse, ^ 

Geo. Makville Fenn. 
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GARDENING IN AUGUST. 

U G U ST is I notice some few of the more important routine opera- 

perhaps as ‘ ^ 

busy a 
month as 
any in our 
garden. In- 
deedjitmay 
be difficult 
to say which 
of the twelve 
months is 
not a busy 
one with us, 
unless per- 
haps we ex- 
cept under 
certain cir- 
cumstances 
the very 
depth of the 

winter, or a period of prolonged frost and snow, pots or in the open border. When they arc quite out 
when we can do little outside, and are duven to find of bloom they may be propagated by parting the 
work under our glass. But, unhappily, it is in this very roots. And this you can do in two ways : either you 
month of August that with not a few of us the garden is can dig up your plant entirely, and then divide it into 
most likely to be neglected ; for at least once a year as many pieces as you can contrive with a good 
those of us who are at all able to do so, think it portion of root to each ; or, with your spade, cut off a 
necessary to escape from home, no matter where that part for planting out, leaving the rest of the original 
home may be. It is the great holiday month par plant in the soil. We prefer the first-named process, 
excellence, and w-c are all rushing away. Was it not and then planting out the separated pieces in some 
Cowper who said, “ God made the country, and man good shady border. And perennial seed may be 
made the town”? Sydney Smith, we believe, made sown this month, but at the very beginning of it; 
an alarming suggestion as to who was the probable indeed, it is safer to sow in June or July, so as to 
fabricator of the so-called “suburbs.” While, then, allow your plants to gain strength and make some 
we feel unqualified pity for those whose duties enforce advance before the winter sets in. For in this case 
a residence in sultry August under the shadow of your plants can then be set out in the open, in the 
chimncy-stacks, rather than hay-stacks, we often places in which you intend them to bloom eventually, 
wonder why those whose lot is cast among God-made And August is, we know, the month for layering our 
sounds and scenes should select this same time of the picotecs and carnations. Yet you ought not to begin 
year for a flight to the artificial stucco of a watering- your layering operations until the bloom of your plant 
place parade, or to the well -developed odours of some has quite passed its best. The process we have very 
heated Continental city. As we have just adverted to fully described on a former occasion. The leaves 
Sydney Smith, it will not, we hope, be trespassing .must be stripped off from the bottom, working up- 
beyond the precincts of a paper on gardening, if wc wards, and leaving on, of course, some four or five 
notice what he did for his parish in the way of horti- pairs at the top. You are then able to get well at the 
culture. Mrs. Austin tells us, in her life of him, that stem for the purpose of cutting it in the usual way. 
he set on foot gardens for the poor, and subsequently After you have pegged down your shoots, they must 

Dutch gardens for spade cultivation be carefully watered ; and, indeed, all through the 

He divided several acres of the. glebe into sixteenths, month or next six weeks following there must never 
and let them at a low rent to the villagers, to whom be a scarcity of water for them, or failure to strike 
they were the greatest comfort. It became quite a your layers will be the certain result. ■ As wc are 
pretty sight afterwards to see these small gardens mentioning picotees, let us also say that if you are 
(which were just enough to supply a cottager with wishing to save any seed of your plants, pull off the 
potatoes, and sometimes enable him to keep a pig) florescence — the petals, wc mean— of all those flowers 
filled at dawn with the women and children cultivating that have evidently passed their prime, and beginning 
them before they went to their day’s labour ; and there to droop and fade, as sometimes if they are allowed to 
was great emulation among them whose garden remain on when their beauty is past and gone, they 
should be most productive, and obtain the prize.” decay and rot in the pod, especially in a. wet season, 
Our flower-garden is now, of course, in all its and in so doing often decay the seed-vessels as well, 
perfection. We shall however at once, as usual, Indeed, it is well in dry weather to collect the seeds 


lions suiiea.io me iime oi year, ucai. 

month for the potting of auriculas. If; however, you 
find that upon the removal of the ball d earth’ the 
roots are not, or hardly at all matted and dinging to 
the sides of the flower-pot, your plant need not be 
disturbed, as it will go another season. ^ Should re- 
potting be necessary, be careful while getting your 
new soil in not to admit any little wireworm or, centi- 
pede. 

Any annuals that you may have in pots or elsewhere 
may perhaps want watering, shading, or stripping of 
their dead foliage ; and some may require sticks for 
their support. This is our sultry and genetally our 
hottest month, and therefore the mo5il trying to our 
flowers, which will constantly, and at iptervais, want 
a little general attention ami freshening up. A slight 
stirring of the earth around tht ii lools is also beneficial 
to them. Very much the same plan must be followed 
with our perennials, no matter whether they be in 
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of all plants when they are evidently ripe, while the 
long stems and stalks of all flowers that you do not 
intend to seed should be cut off at once. Clear away, 
too, the dead leaves of your plants, as all this gives a 
neat and tidy appearance on your borders. And as to 
our box-edgings, we may with advantage repeat a 
caution against being too rough with the birch-broom. 
Very often you will notice that the bottom part of the 
box is bare and dry, and almost dead : the fact is 
that you have, doubtless very often unawares, torn 
ruthlessly off with your broom much of the lower part 
of the foliage of your box. And among our dahlias, 
of course, at this time of the year, the usual battle is 
going on between our watchfulness on the one hand 
and our old enemy the earwig on the other. To our 
utter mortification, we know how thoroughly the ear- 
wig mars the petals of the dahlia, so we trap him by 
every device in our power. This, indeed, is our great 
vermin and insect month ; we get angry with the 
wasps, and they not unfrequently get angry with us. 
One crevice in a door, or one flaw even in wire net- 
work, they are sure to And out where any sweet at- 
traction is concealed behind. The writer of these 
pages was much amused last summer, during a long 
delay at a rustic railway station, by watching a box 
on the platform, some two feet square, and to all 
appearance well nailed down. By its fragrance the 
box evidently contained fruit, and unhappily a little 
hole, probably caused by the falling out of a small 
knot in the wood, afforded a charming door of ingress 
for the wasps, the number of which that took advan- 
tage of such an opportunity on a sultry afternoon vras 
perfectly wonderful, as the porter, who on the arrival 
of the train came to lift the box, evidently discovered 
to his cost. It was a useful lesson, however, for fruit- 
growers and gardeners, and one, we think, worth 
recording. 

This is the month following our rose-budding, so 
we go very carefully over our collection of stocks and 
notice results. The chief thing, however, that we 
have been of course all along cautious in attending to, 
is the regular and complete removal of all growth on 
the stocks, that for some time keeps* constantly 
making its appearance at all the joints. We want all 
the strength for the young bud, and when the stock is^ 
allowed to give only a divided allegiance to the bud, 
and the rest to some offshoots of its own, the unhappy 
bud must go to the wall. Not later than the end of the 
month, we must begin our annual but very necessary 
preparation oi our stock of cuttings for the next season. 
It is a long and tedious process, and very often in a fine 
and dry summer season we are tempted to postpone 
our commencement of the work. The fine weather, 
for instance, which we had from the middle of August 
to. the very middle of September, 1880, was perhaps a 
strong inducement to suppose that cuttings might be 
taken almost up to Michaelmas, but a sudden change 
of weather a fortnight .before the goose-eating festival 
might render your stock of cuttings a very weakly one, 
as in a chilly and sunless autumn the young cuttings 
will not necessarily roq^ so readily. “ Take time by 
the forelock” then, and take cuttings early in the 


season. Previous to this, your other preparations will 
of course have been made : flower-pots washed, broken 
pieces of tile ready at hand for their drainage; and 
small boxes and plans also in readiness to supplement 
your flower-pots, which on these occasions so very 
often run short with us. 

In a warm and favourable season, there is no 
occasion to house all your cuttings as soon as taken. 
Stand them all out in the open on boards, keep a look- 
out against slugs and snails, give occasional water- 
ing, and do not let your young cuttings be violently 
scorched up by a hot sun. The longer, in fact, your 
stock of cuttings is allowed to remain in the open, the 
hardier and healthier will it become,' and so it will 
be better able to resist the perils of the winter— and 
winters of late years, as we all know to our cost, at all 
events in this country, have been a very serious matter. 
On the other hand, if your cutting stock is very quickly 
housed under glass, especially in a fine and prolonged 
summer season, your young plants will get drawn up 
and perhaps become too tall and delicate by the time 
that autumn or early winter has fairly set in. 

Our fruit, vegetable, and kitchen gardens afford us 
just now plenty of occupation, let us hope of a satis- 
factory character. Our strawberry gathering is over. 
We anticipated great success by the end of May, and 
we trust that our dessert-table and our jam-room have 
by this time proved that our hopes were well-founded. 
But among our strawberry-beds we should not later 
than the 1 2th of the month be preparing our new beds. 
The strongest runners should be taken off and planted 
some six inches apart in a row, and the rows quite a 
foot apart. This should be on a good rich border. It 
is, however, a little late in the year to suggest another 
method, yet as it is the more approved one, and as we 
are on the subject of strawberries, we had better 
advert to it. The reason, as we know, that so many of 
our strawberries fail is tb be found in that idle 
indifference shown by too many of us in removing the 
rueners early in the season— early in June, for example. 
These, if allowed to remain on, run away with the 
strength of your plant and bo^h diminish the size and 
impoverish the quality of the fruit. In the month of 
June, then, remove the healthiest -looking runners 
for the purpose of making new^beds. Choose, of 
course, your best quality of strawberry, and the most 
prolific, or that which you find answers best in your 
garden. Now these runners should be layered in small 
pots in fairly good soil, and give them plenty of water. 
Then, in this present month of August, your pots of 
new strawberry plants should all be planted out in their 
prepared beds. And where flower-pots even are with 
some of us a consideration, this plan is a particularly 
convenient one ; for by the second week of June all 
our bedding out in the flower-beds is over, and we are 
just then strong in our number, of unused pots. And 
again when our young strawberry plants have been 
also removed from their pots and turned out into their 
new beds, these same pots come by the xniddle of 
August particularly welcome for our stock of flower 
cuttings. These little niceties of method and manage- 
ment save many shillings ,b}' the end of the year. 



Gardening in August. 


Mushroom and asparagus beds may also now be 
made up. Mushrooms can even be grown in a 
cellar. No better proof of the possibility of this is 
to be found than in the fact that all kinds of fungus 
very often make their appearance in the cellars by 
the end of the autumn. It is a little too early in 
the season to start some under our frames, for as 
yet our cucumbers are still going on, and our melons 
are, we hope, rapidly ripening. And these last, by 
the way, require attention and watchfulness just now 
in consequence. Melons that are beginning to ripen 
want, in some cases, gently lifting off the ground on 
to some piece of tile or small flower-pot placed 
upside-down. Be very careful while doing this not 
to break the arm of your plant. 

See, this month, to all the newly-budded fruit- 
trees ; take care that they are properly secured and 
fastened, and be still particular in removing all 
suckers from the root and all portions of growth 
from the stock itself. Carelessness in this respect 
is the too common cause of failure ; persevering at- 
tention, on the other hand, in a great mca:»are is the 
secret of success. And then there arc our vegetable 
crops. The potatoes and the celery want carefully 
earthing up, and the space be- 
tween the potato-rows should be ^ ^ 
hoed and cleaned. Onions, too, 
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may be sown to draw when quite young. Our main 
crop of those, that by this time is ripe perhaps, should 
now be drawn. Leave the onions on the ground for 
awhile to harden and ^ripen. Sow a crop of turnips 
—an early kind is preferable. And then there is the 
winter spinach to be sown ; this when it comes up 
should be thinned— some even advise planting it 


out. Cabbage seed, too, on good ground and in an 
open situation should now be got in. Indeed we may 
say this month that it is seed-time and harvest.’' 
Let us hope that the latter will be prolific, for do 
we not know that when ^'the valleys stand thick 
with corn" there will probably be less “complaining 
in our streets ” ? 


THE SEA AS A PHYSICIAN. 

BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


SHOULD be 
loth indeed to 
waste even a 
line of my 
valuable space 
by way of pre- 
face to this 
paper, but it 
is perhaps as 
well that the 
reader should 
know it is the 
outcome of a 
by no means 
limited experi- 
ence of sca- 
life, in all its 
varied phases. The intending traveller, whether in- 
valid, convalescent, or simply pleasure-seeker, will 
find herein a few hints that he will do well to lay 
to mind, and take advantage of before embarking. 

Now. the first question one naturally puts to one's 
self, before making up his or her mind to try an ocean- 
voyage for the re-establishmcnt of health, is a very 
natural and highly practical one : “ Is it likely to do me 
any good?" This depends entirely, as a matter of 
course, upon what your symptoms and sufferings arc 
and have been. The cases that are improved by a sea- 
voyage are far too numerous to indivifealise, but they 
are chiefly those of an atonic character. No physician 
would think of ordering a patient to sea, who was 
suffering from any acute or sub-acute disorder. In the 
earliest stages of consumption— in other words, in cases 
of threatened consumption — the long quiet sea-voyage 
round the Cape to Australia often acts as a charm. On 
his arrival in that country, supposing he has so timed 
it that this will be about the latter end of January, 
the balmy bracing ozoniferous air, the bright sky above, 
the constant sunshine, and the strangeness of cver>^- 
thing around, will cause the patient to think he has got 
a new lease of life ; nor, if he takes ordinary precautions, 
if he avoids all excess of every kind, and lives for a 
time by rule, will his thoughts have deceived him. 

Cases of chronic gout and rheumatism are benefited 
by the air of the ocean, only great care must be taken 
in avoiding draughts ; however pleasant and grateful 
they may feel at the time, there is danger in them. 


Bronchitis^ or rather winter-cough^ is similarly bene- 
fited, but I have my doubts about asthma. Few 
seamen, however, if my memory serves me aright, suffer 
from this disease ; on the other hand, many people who 
arc subject to asthma find benefit by residing in a 
smoky town. Before, therefore, any asthmatical patient 
makes up his mind to go on a long voyage, I should 
advise him to reside for a short time at some bracing 
seaside watering-place ; if he finds himself better by so 
doing, he may reasonably hope to derive advantage 
and improvement by taking a trip to sea. 

In convalescence from tedious ailments of almost 
any kind, one’s family physician would, as a rule, 
approve of a voyage to sea. 

Cases of dyspepsia and slbw digestion often receive 
marked benefu, and that too in a very short time, from 
a sca-voyage. 

In addition to these special complaints, hundreds of 
others which may all be included under the general 
headings of debility and nervous exhaustion^ are 
literally thrown to the winds during a voyage of even 
moderate length. In a word, wherever change of scene, 
bracing air, an equable temperature, balmy breezes, 
ozone-laden and impregnated with substances of an 
alterative and tonic nature, and perfect rest arc needed 
to re invigorate a constitution lowered or worn down — 
I do not say worn out— by over-work or worry, or by 
excess of any kind, a sca-voyage is just the thing to do 
the greatest of good. 

Another consideration, which will obtain with many 
of my readers, is that of expense. I am happy to be 
able to say that in the very finest liners now-a-days, with 
the best possible accommodation, and an excellently- 
found tabic, you can live as cheaply as you can in a 
hotel at home. Take just one example, and I could give 
a dozen ; a first-class return ticket between ’Liverpool 
or London and New York costs only thirty guineas ; 
and this includes everything except wine ; and I 
hope you don't need that — or imagine that you 
need it. 

“ There is the danger of a sca-voyage to be con- 
sidered, as well as the expense, doctor,” I fancy I hear 
some nervous lady saying. Admitting that We do 
hear of terrible things at times, of collisions and ship- 
wrecks, and vessels going to sea and never being any 
more heard tell of, I believe I am right in saying that 
i at sea danger to life is no*l greater than on land; and 
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ships, especially those that carry passengers, are so 
well built, so strong, and so well manned, that all risk 
of accident is reduced to a minimum.- , Having made 
up your mind at length to trust yourself for a. time to 
the care of that wonderful physician, the sea, you will 
of course have to decide first upon the place to go 
to, and secondly on the class of ship that shall convey 
you thither. As to the choice of the place or country 
you ought to visit, much will depend upon the time 
at your command. If there is plenty of time on 
your hands, and nothing likely to occur to hurry you 
home, 1 should say by all means take a long voyage, 
say to the Cape of Good Hope, to the East Indies, 
or to Australia itself Probably the latter is to be 
preferred by the ordinary invalid, going by way of 
the Cape and returning by the Pacific, crossing the 
American continent, and thence to Europe from New 
York. This is indeed a delightful “ round,” though for 
that matter there is no real occasion to make a round 
of it, for, having gone to Australia by the Cape, the 
patient — - a patient he will hardly be by this time 
though — may return the same way. 

As to the class of ship chosen for the voyage, the 
steamers that voyage between this country and the 
United States ate, as a rule, exceedingly clean and com- 
fortable. The P. and O. boats going by way of Suez 
to the East Indies are large, t-oomy, and at least as 
elegantly fitted as any of the Atlantic liners, so that 
if an invalid decided on visiting cither of these lands, 
he would go by steamer. But if Australia be his des- 
tination, some one or other of the large sailing vessels 
is undoubtedly to be preferred, and this for many 
reasons. On the sailing ship you have more room, and 
consequently more comfort ; you have more cleanliness 
too. I do not mean to say that steamers are not kept 
as clean as they can be, but when the wind is blowing 
aft, or even in a calm, there is a constant shower of coal- 
grit from the Ainnel, which is very far indeed from 
being pleasant. Again, in a sailing ship you have more 
peace and quiet ; in a steamer, if your cabin is aft, the 
rattling of the screw under your head at night is a 
source of great annoyance, and if your cabin be amid- 
ships you arc even worse off, for here is the everlasting 
thump, thump, and rattle, rattle of the engines, combined 
every now and then with the clang and noise of the 
men with buckets removing the ashes. There is, too, 
more heat in a steamer, to say nothing of the disagree- 
able odour of the engines. To these drawbacks you get 
used in time, but by going in a sailing vessel they are 
avoided entirely. 

A wooden vessel is to be preferred to an iron ship 
the temperature of the betwecn-dccks therein being 
less easily affected by that of the external air. Com- 
posite strips, f.^. vessels composed of wood and iron^ 
are also good. Many people prefer a flush-deck ship ; 
I think there is nothing so nice as a poop deck ; here 
your cabin will be placed, and you will be able to carry 
your port open in ordinary weather, and thus enjoy all 
the advantages of thorough ventilation. 

Having chosen your ship, you must next secure 
your berth, which ought to the best you can get ; a 
poop cabin, for example, if in a sailing ship ; and if you 


go early .you will have a better choice. If going to 
Australia, it is unlikely there will be more than two 
berths Jn each cabin. If possible, take that one which 
is next to the port, and over than under another 
berth. Yqu will thus have conunand of the.port as it 
were; you will be port admiral, and secjure. plenty of 
light, and plenty of fresh air. 

It will be necessary for me now to say a few words 
about the invalid’s outfit. As to wearing apparel, then, 
you will require clothing for cold as well as hot Weather, 
with under-clothing suitable for every variation of' 
temperature. A pilot-jacket • should not be forgotten, 
with warm gloves, mufflers, plaids or shawls, and easy 
head-coverings, not likely to be blown overboard by the 
first puff of wind. Rugs and shawls are very desirable 
vadc<mecums. If you think of wearing linen under- 
clothing, take Punch’s advice to people about to marry, 
and “ don’t.” They get damp so soon and have to be 
changed every day, and it must be remembered tliat 
there is no laundress on board. Find out beforehand 
what accommodation for stowage you will be allowed 
in your cabin, and take therein only OhoUgh cloth- 
ing or necessaries of any kind to last yfj^U until you 
can have access to your heavy baggage, which is always 
struck below ; for many boxes in a cabin, and coats and 
dresses hung behind doors or against the bulk-heads, 
not only look extremely untidy, but they take up the 
room that would be far better occupied by fresh air. 

Be careful to find out what fittings the cabins arc 
allowed by the companies, and if water is supplied to 
the basins through pipes; if not, a broad-bottomed 
water-can should be procured. Whether the company 
supplies towels or not, have your own bath-towels and 
your own large sponge in a waterproof bag, to take to 
the bath-room with you every morning. A prettily orna- 
mented cabin pocket for toilet requisites should hang 
at each end of the basin-stand; the looking-glass should 
be above, the larger it is the better ; and alongside this, 
and not far from your berth pillow, your swing reading- 
lamp should be fixed. Everything should be of small 
dimensions and neat and tidy in a cabin, which indeed 
should resemble a small boudoir afloat You will 
want some small editions of your favourite authors, 
and a little bookshelf properly constructed for ship's 
use. 

The bed in your cabin will be a narrow one, but not, 
I think, uncomfortable on this account,- if only well 
found. See to this before you start. Do not forget 
to buy a lounge-chair for deck use. They are made of 
wood and fold up. A little pillow should be strapped 
on behind for the neck to rest upon, and the chair 
should have your name written distinctly and indelibly 
on the back. Have everything so arranged in your 
cabin that it is impossible for it to shiff ; otherwise, 
if the ship begins to roll you will be in sad con- 
fusion. But do even more than this; have every- 
thing so arranged in your boxes, as well, that there 
may be no shifting there. Sailors k^ck about the 
passengers* traps below in a mamllous fashion, so 
not only should the boxes be the stron^st of the 
strong, but the contents should be so fixed that any 
I amount of capsizing won’t affect them. Take any 
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medicines with you that your doctor thinks you need, 
especially some nice cooling effervescents. Take also 
an apparatus for heating water with spirits of wine— be 
very careful how you use it— a jar or two of extract 
of meat, a few bottlls of essence of coffee (a tea- 
spoonful of this mixed in cold water makes a very 
refreshing drink), and a tin or two of well-baked Bath 
Oliver biscuits. If you care for it, eating-chocolate is 
very nourishing. Now you may ask me, why should 
you take these little articles if you sail in a well- 
found ship. I have the answer ready at hand. There 
will be occasions when you may desire a slight 
refection, in order to stem what 1 may call a hunger- 
wave, that is apt to come over one at all sorts of odd 
times when the berth-steward is not at hand. They 
are commonest just before you go to bed, but they may 
actually wake one up at night ; and this hunger. wave, 
if not stemmed, will effectually banish sleep ; and so 
forewarned is forearmed. 

The best time for leaving this country should, 
if possible, be considered; your object should be 
to arrive and spend a few weeks at the port of 
your destination in the cool season ; and sum'mer 
and winter, as the reader no doubt knows, occur 
at diametrically opposite times in Southern and 
Northern hemispheres. At the Cape, for example, it 
is summer in January and winter in June. If you 
mean to visit either the Cape of Good Hope, then, or 
more distant Australia, you ought to leave this 
country in September. In the West Indies, on the 
other hand, the seasons are the same as with ourselves, 
and the best time for an invalid to cruise in that 
direction would be very late in autumn ; and the same 
might be said with regard to a visit to the East Indies 
by way of Suez. The best time to leave this country 
on a visit to North America is the latter end of March ; 
you will arrive in the States just when the most pleasant 
season of the year is commencing, and when the heat 
is not disagreeable. A run through the Southern and 
Western States is, in my opinion, such a pleasant way 
of reinvigorating one’s health, that 1 wonder why the 
voyage out to and back from America is not more 
often had recourse to by invalids. 

I must conclude with a few general hints for the 
invalid’s guidance and comfort while at sea. If he has 
never been on a voyage before, he will very naturally 
dread the coming on of sea-sickness. An article has 
already appeared in this Magazine on this disagreeable 
complaint, and some very good advice was therein 
given. I will only say here, then, that sea-sickness is 
made too much of a bugbear of. Many people never 
get sick at all, others are sick only for a day or two at 
the most, and even in the worst cases it seldom lasts a 
week, and is very speedily forgotten for the simple 
reason that the patient generally feels all the better 


for his illness. It is better to keep quiet in the 
berth for the first day of the illness. However, 
keep the strength up with beef-tea and light, easily- 
digested nourishment; and get up on deck every 
morning if you possibly can, and keep all you can 
in the fresh air. Fight the illness boldly, and you 
will soon get over it, and by the time you are a day 
or two south of Biscay Bay, if you are going in that 
direction, you will begin to enjoy life at sea. It will 
be a dreamy sort of enjoyment at first, you will be in- 
clined to lounge or loll on deck, with the balmy breath 
of ocean blowing in your face and a book in your 
hand, which you imagine you are reading, than to 
take any kind of exercise, unless it be to hurty down 
below when the pangs of hunger send you there; 

Moderation in eating is absolutely necessary if 
you would reap the fullest amount of benefit from a 
sea-voyage, and stimulants are hardly required ; in- 
deed, they are much better avoided in teto. After 
awhile, the invalid must make a bold attempt to 
get rid of the inclination to sit about all day. He 
must take exercise. A short brisk walk on deck, 
say for a quarter of an hour before the second break- 
fast bell, is very beneficial. I will presume you 
have had your bath before now. It fs a salt-water 
bath you have at sea, an enormous marble tub that 
you may go heels over head in if you choose. Be 
regular to a minute in going every morning to the 
bath-room ; every one has a specified time, which is 
written against his name on a slate ; do not stop abo\c 
a quartei of an liour in the room, for others arc doubt 
less waiting. Walking exercise is that most commonly 
taken, and although no landsman likes this deck- 
pacing at first, it comes to be quite enjoyable after a 
time. Try to have a pleasant companion with you in 
these rambles, and if you take an interest in the 
doings of the ship, her rates of sailing, the canvas 
she carries, the setting of the sails, the appearance of 
the sky, the clouds, and the sea itself, you will add very 
much to your enjoyment, and this means that you 
will be hastening the return of health. There are many 
kinds of amusement at sea— deck games, &c.— and 
these, I am glad to say, arc nearly all of such a kind 
that even ladies can enter into the spirit of them. 

Choose companions according to your taste^people 
very soon settle down into groups on board ship— but 
be kindly and pleasant with every one. Avoid argu- 
ments and heated discussions of all kinds, retire early 
to rest, and do not play cards. 

Be on deck all you can ; you must never forget that 
fresh air is half the battle, and you can only get it pure 
on deck. Carry your port open whenever possible, 
and in the tropics have your door open all night, with 
your curtain drawn of course, so that there may be a 
current of air through the cabin. 
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ARLY in March, 
1862, Major 
Godfrey, with 
Dons Drum- 
mond, alighted 
on the platform 
at Gaillon 
The guard 
blew his horn, 
and the tram 
which had' 
brought them 
from Rouen 
went on its 
way to Pans 
“Are wc go- 
ing to live 
here, papa’” ] 
asked Doi^is. ^*Npt very far from here, my child 
See, there is the diligence that will take us on,” 
answered the major. 

“What a &hny old omnibus * ” 

** Would you like to sit on the top or inside 
“On tiSe top, please. It looks so snug m there, 
and It will be fun to look down at the queer people in 
the road.** 

The sky was unclouded, and the sun made the air 
warm and $oft, and gave a bright, promising, cheerful 
appearance to tiie landscape. The major lifted Dons 
into the coupd, and having seen his luggage properly 
packed, took his place beside her Presently the 
driver got up, and smiling at Dons, spread his great 
sheep-skih coat with its pointed hood over her lap, 
and said a great deal that was incomprehensible to 
her. Ho^erevetf ahe smiled very sweetly, and said 
Mcrci** 61 her childish treble voice. “ Tell him he’s 
very kmd.^d[ 1 am much obliged,” she added to the 
major, havthg esdiausted her resources m this strange 
vocabulary* 

“ On© ii glad to serve pretty young ladies,” 
answer^m '^‘and as for my coat, I am glad to 
be ^ ^arm to-day, like the real 

sumtner.'‘^^{tttfeh the better. The dark days are 
^one^ ones are come— Hihyere!’’ he 

called tcHmf his long whip over their 
heads. 

goOe^and the bright ones are 
& Ml^or CMfirpy’s ^ars^ 
and ^ f t nridwinter 

of ad coutd hiot be 

darker, gad ut6 gthri is 

by one hopeM of chkSPf < iOQijtient d 

iitde hand ivas u]|Si^ms,''^'le i^nd X)oris 


lookmg up wistfuUy into 
though PxOvidence had 

the one consolation which it hgd ; 

without etfect. The major pressed 

gave himself to a participation 01^ ‘ 

piness. 

The driver continued to crack 
horses, for they were not yet out 
did not cease to encourage his three 
to use their utmost speed until the Stii^ 
and the last out-lying house had botgii 
then he put away his whip, hooked 
handle of the brake, and lit his OigST)^ bad 

come to the flat alluvial tract whu h ilafh iho 

river to the chain of cliffs and rocW hm wllldalnirder 
the great plain of the Venn. 

The h^geless fields, with their varied of 

young green and purple-brown soil, 0n 

either hand like strips of carpet ; by the roaowblprew 
the apple trees — ^leafless now, and all and 

gnarled in trunk and limb. It was ^ise 

and source of wonder to Dons to find tXm dSidetoe 
growing in bunches among the black hfnlttichts, 

I They approached the chain of acclivitous hill^ with 
I their chalk faces, all orange and pink in the ligheof the 
declining sun, broken here and there liirith openings to 
the lateral valleys which lay in dark shadow* \ It was 
mysterious and weird to the child. It must per* 
petual Christmas, she thought, where the btnhphirjft of 
mistletoe grew , and pixics and elves must mhaifaft the 
dark valleys and the caves in the chalk. 

“ Shall wc live in one of those dark cuttjA^j^i'^she 
asked, pointing to the ravine which they wete 
proaching. 

“ 1 Will ask the driver,” said the tnajer. 
are the Andelys ’ ” 

“ Right over there,” replied the Voiturieir, 
see the great hill with the old castle on 

“Yes.” 

“ That is Chateau Gaillard, and just un|^|j|fiMtk is 
Petit Andely The ch&teau belonged to ytfj|^$i|ifi)l||b 
King Coeur de Lion,” 

The major pointed out the chateau t||» klflt 

told her what he knew about the old 

“ It will be nice to live there, 
funny old lady with her tall white eep ffiiniil 
shoes, and the basket on her back,** 
as they passed a bent old 
major cxplamed that 
peasants. 

- Siatft 1 wi^i» mjSWSI l 
Qttlw 

**11 would M good fttn,1 aw «idld said, her 
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big eyes opening wide as her imagination pictured 
herself sharing the romantic life they were entering. 

The voiturier took up his whips ns he cracked 
it again add; again, m^h^rSds niiee more strained 
at their ippe hiumesa, "^shaking their heads and 
making gay music with the bells upon their coUarSk 
They were entering a village. The poultry ran 
cackling but of the road as the diligence with its 
galloping horses came rattling and banging over 
the uneven stones ; children came to the doors, 
and old women poked their heads out of the quaint 
donner windows in the gabled roofs. In the middle of 
the village Ws an old church built on the slope of 
the hid. The eaves of the lichen-covered roof touched 
the hill-side at its further extremity, and one end of a 
farm-house was built in between the buttresses on one 
side. The roofs of the houses were covered with moss, 
and hOuse-le^k, and irises— they sloped at all kinds of 
angles, and imt one was like another. It was all odd, 
picturesque, and unlike anything the child had seen ' 
before. She seemed to be entering the dominions of 
fancy and romance, and to be leaving behind her the 
everyday world. 

* They were again in the open road, skirting the hill- 
chahi now. The voiturier had put his whip behind 
him, and ,hi$ hands in his pockets, and he and the 
three shaggy brown horses seemed all to be enjoying 
a quiet doze. Up in the chfTs the rooks were fluttering 
about, apparently in noisy council over their nesting- 
places ; <Mi the lower slopes magpies gravely inspected 
the newly-turned earth — going in pairs and holding 
aloof, from the noisy crowd of choughs. Then they 
got a good view of Petit Andely— its old houses all 
huddled together at the foot of Chdtcau Gaillard, like 
a brood of young chicks seeking protection under 
their mother, Doris thought, and standing right 
beside the beautiful silvery river, which, making a 
great curve from Gaillon, touched the hills here. 
The Seine was quite broad and broken up by 
riUmerou3 islands, whose fringe of tall aspens and 
poplars stood up in beautiful tracery against the 
yellow and orange^ sky. It all looked very beautiful, 
and still, and calm, and when the diligence stopped for 
a fat old gentleman to get out at a cross-road, they could 
bear the bell of the church, whose graceful spire rose 
from the midst of the houses, calling the good people 
to their evening prayers. They passed close under 
the grey ruins of the old castle, over which a couple of 
hawks were sweeping with slow majesty, and then the 
driver and horses woke up in good earnest, and 
dashed into Andely at a gallop, trying to make people 
believe that they had never dozed since they galloped 
out of it All the houses were old, and many of them 
empty and faUihginto decay, for the cloth-makers, who 
had lar^e factories in Andely once, deserted it to be 
nearer the railway, when that means of conveyance 
superseded the old river traffic. Across the Grande 
Rue, at intervals, chains were extended for the sus- 
pension of oil lamps on dark nights. A few women in 
their immitive Konoan costume, and some children 
in white caps fitting close to their heads, were the 
^nly signs of life. It was indeed a villette of the past. 


Over the cobble-stones the diligence jolted until it: 
passed the church and reached the Chaine d'Or hotel,, 
which stands at.the of fhe Place, and there it 
stopped. 

^Voiik, 'driv^^ to the 

proprietor of the to the 

passengers in the coupd Visi^iir at ^is season of 
the year were few, and M, Lemeste was^thrown into a 
state of high excitement by the novelty. 

“ Rest where you are, my dear monsieur,** he called, 
it is dangerous to descend from the top m a diligence 
without a ladder ; ” and with that he n^ed into the 
courtyard of the hotel to get a ladder, screaming a 
hundred orders to his wife at the same time. 

“ (^uick, quick, Hcloise, clear the saloon, light the 
stove. Despatch— quick— open the persiennes of the- 
best room. Let Marie run to the bakeris and bring 
the finest loaf thore is. Beg our neighbour Madame 
Potcl to fly to the butchery, and sec if that leg of 
mutton is still to be had. Quick, quick ! '* and then 
he rushed out with the ladder, to find the major 
already alighted, with the little giil standing by his 
side. 

“ Can I have two rooms ? ” asked the major. 

“ You may have what you will, if it pleases you to 
accept my best,” answered M. Lcmeslo, leading the w'ay 
into the courtyard, and up the stairs on the outside of 
the house. 

The windows w'cic already thrown open, and Ma- 
dame Lemtslc came up with her arms full of white 
linen as the visitors entered the room. 

** Our furniture is not fme,'^ said she, ** but in the 
country it is countryfied, as we say. Look at this 
linen, monsieur. One cannot find such white sheets in 
Pans, where they boil everything in soda, and never 
use wood-ashes and sweet iiis-root. The smell of our 
Norman linen sends one- to sleep, the visitors from 
Pans tell me.” 

“ Oh, how beautiful ! ” cried Doris, who was standing 
by the window. The major went to her side and 
looked out. The hills stretched away towards Rouen 
irf a great ciescent— the wooded distance all in a deep 
blue shadow against the setting sun — thin silvery 
stieak marked where the river flowed by the foot of 
the chain. Looking in the opposite direction, they 
saw the plain over which they had comei with the 
grey ruins of the old chateau in the foreground, and 
the purple-brown heights beyond. Before them the 
Seine, only separated from the house by 'the width of 
the quay, spicad out and wound among' the islands. 
On one of these islands stood a farm^hOUse } the out- 
line of its gables could just be se6n behmi^ the 
lace-like screen of leafless boughs.' The isle itself 
was in shadow ; a woman in a beat with milk-cans 
was crossing towards it ; a little child ^ beside her, 

I her tiny hands grasping the oar that the woman 
pulled. By the river-side some old »vo^en knelt, 
washing linen, which now and then thiy beat with 
wooden bats., The child in the boat laughed, and 
then the boat entering the shadow of the island was 
lost to' sight. 

Major Godfroy, holding Doris by the hand, looked 
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m silence, drinking in the peace and sweetness of the 
scene. ^ 

“ We are weU 

M. Lemesle^ the’^^dow. 

had fbdbiite the 

much. 4 teat so ims^i that he cWd 

carry it ; i| W A hkic/hi^ was not washed away 
by the eprifedt And anodier walked along the 
highest wall 6f the cattle like a performer on the tight- 
rope ; it waa wonderful that he did not fall and break 
his neck* An^ there is a very high rock where Saint 
Jacques once lived in a cavern, but only the ravens 
build their nAts there now. It is veiy dangerous to 
climb ; $0 you see there are great advantages for an 
English visitor." 

“ The scenery is very chaiming," said the major. 

'^And may I be permitted to prepare dinner for 
you, monsieur?" 

“ Certainly. I will take the rooms for a week." 

‘‘ Monsieur is very good ; I will prepare dinner 
immediately and M. Lemesle ran away, leaving his 
wife to the less manly office of bringing up the mojoi s 
luggage. 

“ I should like to live here always," said Dons 

“What does the little one say?” abked Madame 
Lemesle. The major translated Doris's wish. 

“ But that IS not ptobable said madame, m a tone 
of inquiry, being not less inquisitive than her sex and 
her countrywomen, 

“ It IS quite probable,” said the major ; “ I suppose 
one could find a small house.” 

“ There is one to let in the Grande Rue, with a 
gaiden running down to the river. It has a little 
salon, a dining-room, a little kitchen, two bed rooms, 
and a grenier. All newly pointed and preparca, 
and a perfect bonbonni^re.” 

“ I will look at It. Can \ engage a girl to attend to 
my child ? ” 

“ Certainly ; there are twenty girls who would be 
glad of such employment.” 

“ Living is not expensive here, I should think ? ” 

“ Nothing is cheap now-a-days. Still the prices arc 
not extravagant. The house I mentioned will be let 
for one hundred and eighty francs for the year ; and 
you would pay your femme-de mdnage three sous 
the hour without food. She would go to market for 
you, and dook wdl, and keep the house proper. Then 
for a girl to wait upon the little one, ten sous a day 
would be very good pay.” 

“No, that » not extravagant,” said the major, 
smiling. 

“ Bread hnd coffee and sugar are the same every- 
where, but Uut butter is very good at twenty sous the 
pound, axiii 'good fowls should cost no more than 
thirty 

“ Then OU&'ittigbt live here comfortably for a hun- 
dred jpounds 4 ytSfUr ? ” 

A tna foi I for fifty, one should 

live like , 

Major Godfroyrg^ve a' sigh of satisfaction, for it 
behoved him to economise as he bad never economised 
beforei 


CHAFTSR THE ElGHTff. 

Momtb jSoWMCoMftHH' u> tvelve 

set 

himself to so{vo.\Hk^fte9^^ the 

solothm. Failum Involvs^d 
dation— exposure to the worid^gk^'d/ 
punishment by imprisonment inja 
anything that he knew to thecontiraiyS&l^^li^ the 
ruin of his friend’s daughter-*-of little Dotii^TUf^oOdlled 
him father, and whom he loved as his afn bhUd. If 
the trust-money were not produced on bSjf et|^Ueenth 
birthday, the fact must be revealed to het by 

culpable want of precaution, had lost thA iMtos of 
giving her a piopcr position m society, and< mn$t re- 
linquish her to the misery of absolute povmtyk 
Success would but enable him to refund thie faptt sum 
her father had left in his care, and he mu^ bO a 
debtor, a claimant upon her forgivenesti^ mA tuoCesa 
was indispensable. “1 muit m.ik« the Ittioneyi^ he 
said in desperation. 

He had left England not before the last p^y of 
the tiust-moncy had gone to satisfy the ever*in- 
creasing calls of the company in which be had so 
unfortunately invested, and long after aft tejj^ had 
ceased of the Dolly Pcntreith shares reviving, ' The 
few thousands he had saved m the past and.bbtkined 
by the sale of his commission, were all he had 14 thp 
world ; and this money he would undoubteifty have 
sacrificed, as the price of his indiscretion, in .pay* 
ment of the company’s legal claim upon him, but 
for his conviction that the whole s^air was an 
iniquitous swindle, and that those at the head of it 
were liars and thieves. The man he had trusted so 
implicitly, and who had led him into the pit-fall, he 
regarded as a greater villain than Blake Standi&h, 
more unprincipled than Mr. Pitburn. He dared not 
trust himself to face Mr. Garton, and refused to see 
him on any consideiation, fearing he might in bis 
rage commit some act of violent retribution upon 
him. lie letuined, unread, all letters bearing the 
solieitoi's signature, and would listen to no mediation. 
Un the last da> before leaving England, he had en- 
closed the fatal Dolly Pcntreith shares m an envelope, 
and without a word of explanation returned them to 
the man who had made his own fortune and ruined 
anothei through them. , 

“ Twenty -fi\e thousand pounds— -it is morkithaii two 
thousand a year'” said the major to hinlself, as he 
walked in the a>^cnuc of limes surrounding the Place. 
“ How shall 1 gam it ? ” 

He had no special ability. His knowledge was 
hmited to the requiiements of a gentleman ai^d a 
soldier. He had no rcmuneiative resource Qtttside 
his profession, and that offered no field fov 'tapid 
emolument. What potentialities he might haver 
had m his youth, seemed lost like the power of a 
limb by disuse. He was no longer ' young, at 
times he felt indeed as if all youthful energy and 
strength had for ever left him ; and he could not hope 
in the limited time befoie him to achieve the pro- 
ficiency in any profession which brings a man wealth, 
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Study as he might He had no |;reat capital to invest, no 
knowledge of any branch of jlnd«8^i no udent pr gifts, 
of eye or car. to 

was, in fact, nbthinig Anci 

by art, coinji^<4 ihust make good' 

twelve yemibe'sui^^ And there was no 

time f6r ;.ey^ the difficulty greater. 

The Hi^h^t. mah ih thei Andclys was M. Vig^ey, 
the sucrier.,;" He was a. stout, good-looking man, 
with an dr of prosperity and content in his full face. 
The sucrerie stood beside the boulevard which joins 
Petit to Grand Andely, and Major (lodfroy never 
passed it ^without looking up at the tail chimney, 
wishing: it were his. He heard one day that M. 
Vigney desired more rest — he looked like one who 
could take a good deal of repose— and thought of 
finding a partner* Overcoming his habitual reserve, 
Ihe major: aougfit the rich man in his bureau. M. : 
Vigney ^et him'^with cordial politeness. 

" I have taken the liberty to call upon you, some- 
what pcCSuinptously, I am afraid,” said the major 
nervously^; hearing that you think of taking a partner 
into your business.” 

It is the truth,” answered M. Vigney, smiling ; “ 1 
Ifave more than 'enough of work ; 1 do not wish to 
kfep my hose always to the earth. I am not a miser.” 

" Your business is a lucrative one ? ” 

^Lilce that” — M. Vigney shrugged his shoulders 
and, extended his arms from the elbows — It is not 
all sw^Jn'a sucrerie, but I do not complain.” 

** Yon^y^irire a partner, perhaps, with a practical 
knowledge bffiie manufacture.” 

^No«r 1 know enough for two. It is sufficient that 
Ihe partner understands accounts — that he looks after 
JittJe detisuls in the leisure when I am absent, that he 
is not nfraid of bad odours and dirt — and that he has 
some mon^*^ 

The imtjpr asked himself if he could conscientiously 
anderta^ to say that he understood accounts ; that he 
was not i^aid of dirt and bad smells. The stench of 
decaying , beet-root had offended his nostrils when he 
entered 'the precincts of the sucrerie, and his glove 
stuck to<)'ihe back of his chair when he moved it to sit 
down. Noticing his air of grave consideration, M. 
Vigney ^id — 

“You are not making inquiries on your own account, 
1 presume monsieur ? ” 

“I do^^indeed think of going into commerce,” 
answered the major nervously. M. Vigney looked at 
the spotless neatness of his visitor’s dress, his per- 
fectly-gloved hands, and refined features, with distrust, 
then with a shrug and a low deprecating voice, said — 

“ It is not a delicate business, monsieur. Even our 
bureau is unclean. And for a gentleman like you 
the lw4 odour-^— r-” 

“One must overcome one’s sensibilities where the 
occasion is j^tessing* 1 do not think dirt or even the 
unpleasant smells would deter me. 1 should like to 
know, however, before putting you to further trouble, 
what amount of capital you would require your partner 
to sink in the affair.” 

“Not a great amount. But the more you place, 


the greater would be your percentage of the profits— 
ttot goes without saying.” 

iW^.bf, accepting a part- 

; is that amount 

'< wouM t>e''v^%cce^j^^ 

“ And may I aisfe whali^hia^j^ that 

investment might be?” 

and braving the possibility of excUii^iddi^,i^ added— 

“ Supposing one were to woric the vef^, utimipst of one’s 
power— overcoming one’s repugnanCfS^ and ifcsolutely 
forcing one’s way onward, suffenngnbthijyE to come be- 
tween him and success, toiling like addif^^itworkman 
if necessary, night and day when Occaslph'^lequires— 
supposing your partner were a man bf tills, k^id, could 
he realise seven hundred thousand francs^vin twelve 
years ? ” He was too earnest for his suggesjdpn to be 
treated lightly. ‘ \ 

“ No,” M. Vigney replied emphatically, ho, mon- 
sieur. It is not in France that one can xn^C fortunes 
so quickly as that.” 

“ Thank you,” said the major, rising from his chair ' 
with a sigh. “ I am afraid my ideas of commerce are 
mistaken. I must seek some other source of profit.” 

He left the sucrerie, and walked home in dejection, 
not because he had built his hopes on being a sugar- 
maker, but because he could no longer expect to re- 
trieve his fortune by commerce. If the most distasteful 
occupation could not retrieve him his fortune, it was 
scarcely to be hoped that more agreeable mexns might 
be successfully resorted to. 

After this failure he kept his eyes upon the ground 
when he passed the factory with its tail chimney. 

He fell into the habit of walking with his eyes upon 
the ground. At night, after Doris had said good 
night, he would walk slowly round the Place, his 
hands folded at his back, his eyes upon the ground. 
Sometimes when Doris was holding hiS .hdnd, and 
they were walking together, he would toget her and 
drop his eyes in sombre thought The men of the 
villette — especially after the revelation of 
with M. Vigney was made general— regsurdt^ him as 
something more than an eccentric Engli^hmhfi^he was 
a simpleton — a pauvre bon Jionime;, th^^women were 
kinder in their judgment ; they saw a blith who had 
suffered and lost — a pauvre homme bon, , 

Soon after the first volume of Kinglako’s Crimea was 
published, a note appeared in the Vms jRtgaro stating 
the price paid to the author, and the {Mbbrbte. amount 
he would make when the work was “Why 

should I not write a history of tlie thought 

the major, “ I was among the first the last 

who quitted ; and 1 took a part at 
and the taking of the Makkhoff I not 

write my experiences ? ” . Then b^bj^i^owed with 
the thought that he might, 

of his dear friend Colonibi \ li^jfletenpined 

to write the book, in 

collecting mateHsJ$i: he ; cox^^ first page. 

“The Campaign of TWDSjet William God- 

frey,” he wrote, and then paus«4 to look at the words 
as a digger might feasf his eyes upon the signs of gold 
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in his first washing. He felt it necessary to write in a 
lofty tone, using redundant epitb^ and mo4eUin|| 
his sentences in; 

It was difficult 

name of 

colloquial dddly enough 

with the fiH^^|^^«0Mllittages. But he didnot see 
the incoinii|at&<^t for’ it was impossible for him to 
think of 'mi.Otd. Mend' fo the same way that he 


spirit of history, to. say any more upon 
i>e to,fej4.;|ubjec^ ,s^. 

'*■ voric' VWdb df<t. 
evtning whim DoH 
the river whose silent fioV 
thinking out the subject oi tho 
Frequently all the lights were but» ahb 


him. Yet 
w^ing in 
igressed 
jT^pithcr, 
Vwas a 

tioi^ 
likbitahU 



thought c^ Si^ah and Simpson, and other men who 
entered hfejthittpe. So he wrote on, well content and 
hopeful his; work. The only thing which excited 
his niisi^|^.. waa the celerity with which he ad- 
vaiMj^’', -3^ he calculated at beginning might 
en^e application for six or seven years, 

perhaps when he had been writing 

only 4wd;m|i|%;hnd had reached page 242, he had 
said all Sky about Alma, Inkerman, and 

Balaklavai;?^a^^ stood before Sebastopol 
Quite a fot^h ;^ of the campaign , was 

occupied rf Colonel 

Drummond, end howj having described his death, he 
considered it ivould scarcely aVee with the impartial 


of Andely slept, when he returned to the Jittb' bouse 
where he lived; ycl when the thought of thea^long 
hours came to be expressed in words upon pkpei; they 
diminished in a surprising manner. Try as he .WOidd, 
he could not make the taking of the MaU^hoff extend 
beyond forty pages, and then there wa;^ nothmg to 
do but to bring the book to a concTusiemf: : jdUls^ 

couraging to find that the history aft^lkll^^ld not 
make more than one volume; W stiU. fae, did n^ 
entirely despair of succeeding by literature* ^ am 
not vain enough to suppose, *•« thought h^ ‘•that; ! can 
make anything like the sum I expected to make by 
my work. 1 shall not ask much. I shall be quite 
content if 1 get a thousand pounds for the history-- 
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which is not bad pay considering it is my first work, 
and has been dashed bff in less, than six months 1 
may expect more for ^the^ruMt. ,My experiences in^ 
India might follow befote the stir made by 

the histoiy subsideSf *Two Years in India’ would 
be a good title ; or ^ Affidts in the Punjaub during the 
Years i85a*-x ’ migmt he more appropriate for a com- 
panion history to this of the Crimea.” 

It is msedless to dweli upon the major’s failure to 
find a publisher the book he had written. The 
manuscript came back from one firm after another, 

with a formal slip stating that “ Messrs. regretted 

their inability to accept Major Godfrey’s ‘ History of 
the Campaign, 1854-— 6/ ” and the major’s hopes faded, 
and faded, and faded, and at last ceased altogether to 
brighten his existence, when a publisher more out* 
spoken if less considerate than the rest wrote in lead* 
pencil across the fly-leaf, " Worthless.'* 

Thus a second outlet from his difficulty was closed 
to him, and he looked at those that remained with 
despair, Science, art, music--what could he expect 
from them? There was no department of science 
which he dared to approach. Years of study could 
not render him fit to compete with the crowd of quick, 
eager, young men. As for art, Doris ridiculed his 
attempts to draw a cat for her amusement, and ex- 
celled him in the representation. In music, he could 
not even hum the tunes he loved best. 

Some men, feeling as keenly as he did the absolute 
necessity 6f success, and seeing nothing before them 
but failure, would have vented their feelings of despe 
ration in paroxysms of anger, in some useless act of 
violence, as caged beasts beat themselves against the 
walls of their prison in impotent fwy ) but he never 
suffered despair to overcome his reason, and but for 
the increased gravity of his nacn, the fiequent intci- 
vals of abstraction when his grey eyes looked with 
dull despondency upon the road before him as into a 
vacant endless vista, he gave no outward sign of the 
emotion that agitated his mind. He never foigot that 
he was a man. The paper he had bought for literal y 
work he folded carefully, and withou’t a muiniiii 
put it away in a place where it would not meet his 
eyes. 

Now that there was nothing to occupy his time 
during the day, he got together a few books, and 
devoted certain hours of the morning and afternoon 
to educating Doris. He was particularly patient and 
gentle with the child, and she being intelligent made 
rapid progress under his tuition. Between the hours 
of study and the long summer evenings after dinner, 
the xndjor and Doris would go for long scrambles in 
the woods on the steep hills, and return with ferns 
and wild flowers in their arms ; or paddle among the 
islands in the old boat which M. Emile, the marchand 
de tabac, was always glad to lend them. They found 
nests and green lizards and squirrels, and more than 
once came upon a boar in the deep woods. Their 
life seemed too quiet and harmonious for change. It 
seemed only part of this simplicity that when *the 
major was alone he should walk slowly and thought- 
fully, with downbent eyes, in the avenue round the 


Place ; for no one knew the thoughts that seethed in 

Jliis mind. 

That someth!^ come from this long-con- 
tinued M ^ impossible for 

a man to yearn odntiifoafly'finrhhy^ some 

practical result ; a's might the clouds 

to gather without subsequent; fijU rain or 

blasting lightning. 

As is not unusual, the idea for which thO major had 
been looking so long came when, he least Expected 
and was of a kind altogether unlooked bt* ' 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 

DAWNING LIGHT. 

It was on an evening in August — the second since they 
had come to Andcly— that the first germ of the dis- 
covery fell upon Major Godfrey’s mind. Doris had 
left the boat to gather hare-bells on the islet, and the 
major sat in the boat with his« hands resting idly on 
the oars, watching the long grass bend and wave 
before the current. A butterfly that had fallen into 
the water met his eyes ; bringing his scull to the 
surface, he caught up the insect as it was passing. 
It still lived ; the major took it carefully from ihc 
blade of the scull and set it upon the dry seat before 
him, and silently watched its recovery. He was 
struck with the enormous extent of the wings in 
comparison with the slender body, and wondered how 
such a seemingly flaccid organism dould have the 
power to continually beat the air with four such 
wings. At this moment there was a couple of shoi t 
sharp ciies overhead, and Dons called out— 

“ Look, papa, look ! ” 

It was a hawk slowly wheeling round and round, 
with scarcely a movement of its narrow curved wings. 
They watched : presently the hawk, closing its wings, 
shot downwaids like a stone into the field beside the 
river, and a moment after rose in the air with a young 
rabbit in its claws. 

“ Oh, poor little bunnie ! ” cried Doris, covering her 
eyes with her hands. 

But the major for once disregarded the child’s 
disticss ; he was watching the flight of the hawk. A 
few quick beats of the wings raised it high in the air, 
and then, with steady yet slow movement, it swept 
rapidly away to its nest in the distant difls^ 

“ It is strange,” thought he, that one creature with 
slight wings should be able to lift its own weight and 
a body still heavier— for the rabbit seemed j[avger than 
the hawk — swiftly and with seemingly, exertion, 
whilst another with wings disproperti<me.lriy large 
must struggle incessantly in its slow fltghi*^ ^ # ' 

He scanned the horizon, and saw a cou]^e of crows 
high above the old castle, making their way against 
the wind towards the west; he took oat his watch 
and, timing the birds, found that they took less than 
two minutes to reach tlie wood, at Tosny^ which was 
full two kiloihitres distant; and how slowly their 
winga moved 1 From the watch in his hand his eyes 
travelled to the ridge the islet. An ephemeris was 
hovering there^ its long wings moving so quickly as to 
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measurement, yet its body seemed but a* mere 
husk. The paradox was repeated. 

Doris had forgotten her grief for the captured 
rabbit, and was 8iAgin|^ her bouquet ? ' 

the md$or ^ere" 

many birds ^ hard 

by some eoming, and going 

with incalgii^i^^^^it^ ^ ..iihot across the 
water like yet their wingSt^'ttke the hawks^ 

were naritiur''knd^ Might, and only at intervals they 
fluttered. *^ThMr quickest flight was when the wings 
were motioiitessL* 

** Why ure you holding your watch in your hand all 
this time?'’ asked Doris, coming to the boat with the 
dowers in her hands. 

“ Weight has nothing to do with it,” murmured the 
major, sjieaking to himself. 

am' ready, papa,” said Doris quietly; for she 
was accustpmed to the major’s moods of abstraction, 
which generally inspired her with a feeling of awe. 

“ Ah I are you there ? ” he said, smiling. 

Then he put away his w.itch and pushed off from 
the islet ; but his thoughts 'were still with the birds. 
And he pulled slowly in silence, while Doris sat be- 
Jiind him as mute as he, and arranged her hare-bells 
-and marguerites. 

“Bon soir, Doris,” called a little voice from the 
island they were passing. 

“Bon soir, Lfnore,” answered Doris, waving her 
hand to the child who stood by the water’s edge. 

“ Wouldn't you like to see your fiiend now, dear?” 
asked the major. 

“ Yes, papa ; oh, yes. But you are too busy thinking, 
aren’t you ? ” she said, looking into his face wistfully. 

“There is plenty of time for papa to think,” said 
the major laughing, not without a little bitterness, as 
he turned the boat and made for the steps where 
Ldnore stood. 

' Ldnorc was the daughter of the widow Gaudry, who 
lived with her child on the island, and supported her- 
self by the sale of milk and fruit. There was no 
“grand monde” in little Andely, and consequently 
no feeling of caste, therefore the major was as pleased 
as the widow that the two children should associate. 
Hitherto* they had only met in Andely, whither 
Ldnorc accompanied her mother occasionally when 
she crossed to sell her milk and fruit ; but Dons had 
a great desire' to see the house on the island, which in 
the surnttier-time was perfectly hidden from sight by 
the thick hedge-growth and the boughs of the great 
walnut-trees. ' To her romantic fancy it must be the 
most delightful thing in the world to live on an island 
cut off die ordinary world by the swift-flowing 

river ; it^vi^'lSke having a little world all to one’s self, 
she thoujjht* 

Lenore toek possession of her on the steps, and 
hurried qlong to show all that was to be seen, 
talking rapidly AOItbe time. Hearing voices, Madame 
Oaud^ egme ttfifn her garden nnd “bon-joured” 
tnonsieur, who h^, left the boat ; and while Ldnore 
chatted to Doris*, shei scarcely less volubility, 
talked to the major. 


“ It is all interesting and gay in the summer,” said 
she, as the major paused to admire the beautiful view 
'fix>m the orchards v“but in it is terribly 

I wmdt the time 

l^that Is coming. Last year ! with 

mW and we could sit oveif the' Are 
' and talk about our friends and S but 

he is gone, and I must sit alone by the ^re^jm t|unk 
of him. There will be no one to say, 1 the 

spring is coming,’ and cheer me up dull. 

1 shall miss the light of his smile, and ! have 

warm stockings to knit for him} there is M freed to 
patch up his old clothes and keep theifr^l|W<'aiid 
orderly. I am quite alone when my Lenore'ii^pS.^ 

“ Have you no friend who will come to ftVe with 
you ? ” 

“J have a sister at Rouen ; but she does not like the 
country, and besides her business is too profitabte te 
leave. She has begged me to go and hve with her, 
and I would go if I could find one who wo^d take 
the island off my hands. One says that monsieur 
wished once to occupy himself with a business $ but 1 
suppose monsieur would hardly care fot Such a 
business as mine. Yet it is profitable, and for one 
who could employ men to work the ground-j-which I 
I cannot, being a widow and poor— great thmga might 
be done. It is true that there arc but ninO/hefes of 
ground in the island, but see what earth it foi I 

one cannot find such ground elsewhere. My hfri^band 
used to say that it was sufficient for the earth to see 
grain to bear crops. And the fruit— look how the 
trees bear. If one did not support the bought they 
would break under the weight, and the quality is so fine 
that they sell for thirty and fourty sous the bushel. 
A merchant has bought all that I hav^ to export to 
your country, to England, and the carriage alone will 
cost forty-five sous the bushel basket. And thefn for 
cows, sec how rich this grass is, and how profuse. 
Monsieur finds the quality of his milk excellent doubt- 
less— ch well, to sell milk like that is profitable^ though 
one gels but four sous the litre for it.” 

“ Is the rent expensive ?” asked the major- 

“Two hundred and fifty francs a year.” 

“Ten pounds,” thought tlie major, “that is net a 
great deal.” 

“ Of course the two boats and the dairy utensils are 
mine ; but 1 would sell all for three hundred francs 
and be well satisfied. Is it that monsieur thinks of 
investing money in such a business ? ” 

“ I am afraid, as a business, it would not^uit me,” 
the major said, smiling. 

“ Perhaps monsieur would like to take the islandfor 
his pleasure, being rich. He would build a cWtteau 
perhaps— sec, monsieur, how excelletttly placed the 
island is for such a purpose. In the Idghqst iidods 
it is always dry here, and many palntem have COme 
to make designs of the Chateau Galllard, frotn this 
point.” 

“ It is beautifully placed, indeed.” The majmr turn- 
ing from the prospect regarded the vifre-covere^ wall, 
which rose twelve feet high and had evidently at one 
time been still higher, for the’ top was irregular, and 
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in the collected dust of centuries upon its top grew 
stuidy bushes. ** This wall is older than the housc/^ 
said he. . ^ 

yes. It is as old as Chateau Gaillard its^lC 
At the time that was built the king made a small 
castle here, and thk wall formed the rampart, so my 
husband told me. One enters here.” The major 
passed through the opening and found himself in an 
enclosure of nearly an acre in'extent. The grey stone 
walls were covered with peaches and nectarine trees, the 


submitted willingly to her caresses for the sake of 
the sweet-scented carro^ she held in her other hand. 
He looked at the child, whose eyes were animated 
with delight ^ his ann about her to guard her 

from falling, she bM|ied< ^seeing his eyes 

foil of gentle love^iiibekfidMidMt cheek some- 

thing in English. 

What is it that mademoiselle saysP’^ asked Ma- 
dame Gaudry. 

She says she wishes that we lived here.^ 



ground was planted with vegetables and fruit trees, j 
The houde, evidently built from stones of the old 
castle, was built into the wall. 

“ Papa, papa ! oh, come here ! ” cried Doris. 

*‘Ah! mademoiselle looks at the rabbits,” said 
Madame Gaudry. 

The major, turning his eyes, found Doris standing 
beside Ignore on a broad-stepped 4cbclle some six or 
seven fee| from the ground, looking into a deep cave 
cuiin the thickness of the wall, and in which lived a 
coloiy of rabbits, who were now eating the carrots 
Lidorc had carried up with hei. The major stepped 
on^o the ladder and peeped over Doris’s shoulder. 
She was stroking the sleek ears of a great doe, who 


“That would be good for her health ipdeed. No 
one is ever ill on this island. Look at Ldnore ; she 
has never tasted medicine. It is veryvimtuvd that 
one should be healthy where all things g!rOW ^ well,’^ 
said Madame Gaudry, still hopeful. 

Fiom the rabbits Doris was taken by her enthusiastic 
fiiend into the great cow-bam, to see the two calves, 
and thence to the loft above, where, dimbing oyer the 
sweet hay, they could peep under xbo eaveiii where the 
pigeons built, and half a dozen nests were deposed to 
view. 

“ What pretty little eggs ! ” exdaimed Doris. L6nore 
stretched down her arms ^d brought up a couple^ 
tdling Doris to take themihome with hen 
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^^But the pigeons— won’t they miss them?’* Doris 
asked. ^ 

** Oh, they can lay ns many as they please,” tx* 
plained Ignore, BUt yojul oome^ an4 
young ducks, and tke {ibppy^*^ and .with 
she led die»,i(ay^doafdf displaying the a^ty of n 
young ^ . 

Meanwbite ' MadaiM Gaudry was still pointing 
out the more prilctical advantages of the island to 
the majcnv stooping aside occasionally to pluck a 
particularly fine peach or pear, or bunch of grapes, 
and add to the quantity she carried in her lap. The 
major did aw check, or try to turn, the current of her 
talk; he didn’t hear half of it, for bis thoughts 
were wai^lenng away to another subject. His wits 
were wool-gathering, as the saying goes. At such a 
time a man’s eyes have a vacant far-away look that 
may be taken as a sign of intellectual weakness by those 
who do not know that a shallow aspect sometimes 
marks profoundest thought. Possibly Madame Gau- 
dry made some such mistake, and thought that if 
she only talked long enough she might induce this 
weak-witted old Englishman to take the island ; 
certainly her edbrts did not relax until the major came 
to the Steps and prepared to undo the he id-linc of 
the boat, when she turned to bid adieu to Duns. 

“ Here, little one,’* said she, “ look, here is some fruit 
for your breakfast.” 

“ But my apron is full already,” said Doris, exposing 
the many gifts of L^nore. Madame Gaudry untied 
the string of her apron, and tying up the ends, put the 
bundle of fruit in the boat ; then she embraced Lenorc 
and helped her to take her seat. 

"The thing cannot be impossible. Gunpowder — 
steam— electricity were secrets from man practically 
until recent times. Why should not a new discovery 
be made, and why should I not make it ? ” thought 
the major, still bending over the twisted chain. 

Monsieur will allow me to assist him— 1 am more 
used to boats,” said Madame Gaudry. 

" Thank you, thank you,” he answered, bringing his 
thoughts to immediate circumstances. 

" And I may hope that monsieur will consider the 
subjeft we have been speaking about ? ” 

" About the island, madame— yes, yes. I will think 
it over at my leisure.” 

"A thousand thanks. I do not wish to hasten 
monsieur ; but M. Lemesle has asked me about the 
property, and I shall be glad to know your decision.” 

"You shall know within a week,” the major 
answered, stepping into the boat, without the slightest 
knowledge of what he was saying, for he had caught 
sight of a big beetle on a twig that had just thrown 
back the etOely blue armour that covered his wings. 
As he cea^d to speak the thin wings came forth, and 
the insect with a buzz Aew away. 

" MarveUf)!^ said ftie major alopd ; then he took 
his seat eM'pl^ed ofr^ V ^ 

"The poor monsieur Is mad,” saidi Madame Gau- 
diy to herself, much the worse foA^im ; so much 
the better for me if he takes the island m my hands.” 

It was dark when Doris and the major leached home. 
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I " You will come and say good night to me, papa ? ” 
'.said the child, before going up tp her mom. 
j *^yes^ dear* to five Jio answered. Then 

down and ftjifgofc ^ Kbr a couple 

of hours he m to onti ppi^tion, hb the arms 

of his diair^ his dito M his hani%\dnd**hi8 eyes 
on the starry Sky. Htf needO^’^no to see the 
visions that came before' his* ihtod. Weiril unearthly 
figures he saw, such as had nevenbSeh' in the 

imagination of man — distinct creations' of a brain 
awaking to intense activity— figures that were ever 
changing like Arabian genii as they failed to fulfil the 
purpose which had brought them into betog^<*-matures 
partly mechanical, partly organic— thinj[S lyith mon- 
strous limbs, and strange bodies, whh an un- 

known life, springing from a centre if Whirling wheels. 

At length he was recalled from this vlsipnary world 
by a child’s voice calling timidly ftiiti heWd of the 
stairs, " Papa dear ! ” 

He ran up-stairs quickly, to fintlg^Adowy white- 
robed little figure standing there {j|^pale twilight 
of the summer night. \ ^ » 

" My child, arc you not in bed ySt't ] Kmvst be late 
— K][ilite late,” exclaimed the major. * 

" 1 have been waiting for you to come* and kiss me 
— and — and I was frightened,” answers Doris, as he 
lifted her gently in his arms and canriedhkr toher bed.” 

" Frightened, darling ! of what?” 

" Don’t know, dear,” she said timidly^ winding her 
arms about his neck. " You never forgot me before. 
And you looked so strange to-night, that I couldn’t 
help crying when you didn’t come to me.” 

" My child, have you been crying?” 

"Not much, papa— just a little, quite quietly, you 
know, dear. And I tried to go to sleep and think of 
nothing but He Content and Ldnore and her rabbits ; 
but it was no use. And then I listened a Ifog while 
and could hear nothing, and I said to myself, ^ Perhaps 
papa has forgotten me for ever.’” 

The major laid the child in her bed, kissing her 
for reply, for his tender heart was full, and he could 
not trust himself to speak. 

" Papa cannot forget you,” he murmured after a 
while. " And now, my Doris, good nig}|t. I will sit 
here beside you till you sleep.” 

When her fingers relaxed, and her breathing fell soft 
and regular upon the ear, the major rose, and de- 
scended the stairs noiselessly to the little salon below, 
with a happy confidence in the future which had come 
to him as he sat in prayerful silence beside the child 
he had undertaken to provide for. 

He lit his lamp, took paper and pen, and (issayed to 
reduce his visions to practical form. Daylight came, 
and overpowered the yellow light of 'the lamp, but 
still the major continued to cover page ajfter page with 
strange diagrams and plans. Ignorant ^ mechanics, 
incapable of drawing, the things he r^resented on 
paper were scarcely less unreal and impracticable in 
appearance than the images which Jbad entmd his 
unfettered fancy; nevertheless they ennibodied the 
fundamental principle of Major Godfro/s discovery. 

BMD OF tHAPlFR THE NINTH. 
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A FEW PRACTICAL WORDS ON HOME TEACHING. 


N.tbe BTCsent day, when 
e4ucatioQ is making 
such rapid strides as to 
make it a task of no 
ordinary difficulty for 
even the professional 
teacher io keep up with 
her, it can hardly, I 
think, be expected that 
parents, immersed in 
business and trade cares 
as they for the most part 
arc, should have that 
knowledge of the educa- 
tion of the day and its requirements which, in order 
to do full justice to their children, they ought to have. 

It is with the hope of affording some infoimation, 
likely to prove useful to such parents, that the follow- 
ing lines aro penned. 

Many persons are worried with the question as to 
what their sons and daughters, who arc of such-and- 
such an age, ought to know, and what subjects they 
ought t;o be doing. They hear that Tom This and 
Alice That, who arc not a bit older than their children, 
are doing subjects far in advance. They would thcie- 
fore like to know whether their young people are 
above or below the average. 

In answer to such difficulties, I would say that there 
is no hard and fast standard for any particular age ; 
and even if there were, and granting that the child 
came up to that standard at the proper age, it would 
be quite impossible to say whether he or she would 
reach the next standard at the proper time. The 
child’s mind may brighten and enlarge during that 
interval,'' and cause it to overshoot the maik, or it 
may, on the other hand, develop more slowly, and 
make the child fall far behind. 

Nor is this much to be wondered at. Childhood 
is essentially the age of growth — growth both in body 
and mind ; and it is only natural to assume that, just 
as we see children stop growing in bodily stature for 
a considerable time, and then suddenly make a start 
forward, and, to use a common expression, “ grow too 
fast,” so the mind or mental powers may very often 
behave in a similar way, and be at a standstill, or 
nearly so ; and since, unlike the former case, wc 
cannot actually see this mental stopp.igc with our eyes, 
we are apt to impute the non-imprbvement of the 
child’s mental culture to idleness, inattention, and in 
fact to anything rather than the true cause. 

This error, must, of course, be carefully guarded 
■against, and great care taken not to form a hasty and 
one-sided view of the case. 

We very often hear complaints made by school- 
masters of the ignorance of children who have been 
home-taught, and these complaints arc so general and 
ividcsprcad, that in all probability they are well- 
grounded, and we may .accept it as a fact that a very 
large number of children taught at home are, not- 



in reality, he or she ought to be learning to Writer to 
spell, or to read. 

Eaily youth is the time for acquiring the greater 
part of that mechanical parrot-like knowledge which 
forms such a basis for future progress, and which is 
so very difficult to acquire when one is older. 1 refer 
to the thorough mastery of the multiplication table, 
the weights and measures, the dates of the chief 
events in history, and other things of a kindred nature. 
The mind when young is far more ready to receive 
and retain such tilings than it is when older. In fact, 
as the mind reaches maturity its power of remember- 
ing isolated facts such as dates, &c., diminishes. This 
will account for the difficulty many very clever people, 
whose mental powers are of the very highest calibre, 
have in icmembcnng such things. To give an ex- 
ample which h.is lately come under niy own obser- 
vation A gentlcniar, who has achieved a very wide 
and ivcll-dcsei ved celebrity in connection with the 
science of astronoin), is entirely at fault when any 
questions of definite niiinbers— such as the sizes and 
distances of the planets- are propounded ; but, on the 
Ollier hand, displays the very greatest knowledge and 
acumen in following up and thoroughly grasping 
intricate theories and investigations. Numerous other 
instances might be given, and possibly many will 
occur to the reader, all tending to show how difficult 
it is for the ordinary mature mind to burden itself with 
independent and disconnected facts, and thus proving 
how advisable, therefore, it is that such facta should, 
as far as possible, be learned when the mind v$ young 
and fresh. And this point is more important in the 
present day, under the existing aspect Of ^uca^ion, 
than it was formerly, inasmuch as the amOuAtqf know- 
ledge a child is supposed to possess now slf ai certain 
age is much greater than it was then ; tbUS Iftaking it 
all the more necessary, not only for tho ^ begin 
learning in good time, but to learn the ri^t^ltttlllects 
by the right method. 

One cannot help being struck with^ thO'Vajjl^k&blc 
way in which most of the ordinary ak^jects 

have expanded during the last few dad still 

will expand as long as fresh heads are brought to bear 
on them, and new books embodying fresh views 
publisher}. 

If we take, as an example, the subject Geography : 
I think most my readers^ who lyere educated, say, 
some twentv^five or thirty years agd, will agree with 
me that it ^then embraqpd at most only the topo- 
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gr»iphical and commercial view of the world, with per- 
haps a little map-drawing. In the present day, Geology^ 
Astronomy, Mathematics, Meteorology, Botany, ahd 
very likely swne,.dtii^ bri)Ught'to' 

bear on the be diiScttlt to 

find any Geography 

which did '1b<>t/eonts3p some illusions to ^^doabs,** 
** cyclon(^* ' **^morai!ies,* water-sheds,” “ climatic 
variation^ ^heights of snowJihe,” ‘^rain-fall,” and 
hundreds of similar things, which were not men- 
tioned or dreamed of in the ordinary scliool-books 
of twenty or thirty years ago. With Grammar, too, 
it is the same. To most of us the grammar we 
learnt at school consisted of a knowledge of pars- 
ing and the main rules of syntax, and if one were 
well up fn these two branches he was considered a 
very fair grammarian, and quite cornme il fauf/ but 
now-a-days one must know, in addition to these, the 
analysis of sentences, the history and derivation of 
peculiar words, the history of the English language 
and its connection with others, with perhaps Giimm's 
Law and a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon into the bargain. 

I do not, of course, mention this widening of the 
area covered by these subjects as a cause for conv 
plaint, for it is, on the other hand, rather a fact to be 
proud of, and regarded as a sign of the increase of 
knowledge in the present day. 1 simply have diawn 
attention to it in order to impress upon any of my 
readers, who may be interested in home teaching, the 
importance of seeing that those young people with 
whom they have to deal should, in the first place, waste 


no time in learning things useless to them at their 
ages ; in the second place, leam thoroughly all the 
mech^m and parrot-Ukd dc^pieitfpj^s^auch as tables 
and dsies ; and In tii^ thirst place, le^caurefully and 
wdii all tnat they do learn. \ ^ 

" Befi>re conduding, I have 
about a subject which, thougli not pne, is 

still very important in its bearing On i^owp^^iness 
and welfare of a child in after-Kfe^ whent^sjiil sent 
away from home to school. I rrfer 
inculcation of obedience. It is, I thilfl^injbtafcen 
kindness to allow a child to constantly ,Own 

way in opposition to its elders, to let H ]^W up wilful 
and disobedient, when we know tlmt Sttdb/ habHs, 
though compaiatively easy to check in a veicy l^ong 
child, require far more stringent reihedids m their 
eradication as the child grows older, and therefore 
entail a correspondingly greater amoilnt of ifcveirity. 

There is one more difficulty, tea whSdi beSetS the 
generality of parents — the choice of abdhoot fcrf their 
children. There are, of course, pairticdlat schools, 
situate in various parts of the counwyi ^ Which are 
peculiarly suitable, and offer special inducements to 
certain classes of parents. • . / . - 

The cliHiculty is, however, for parents fo find out 
these schools, and to know whether they tOme under 
the category of those benefited. In solving this pro- 
blem they will receive very substantial help from 
the perusal of “The Educational Year Book,” which 
is filled with all sorts of information relating to our 
schools, colleges, and universities. 

W. H. H., B.A 
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lILBERFORCE 
spoke once of 
the change 
which the in- 
troduction of 
the iron 
manufactarc 
into a dibtiict 
produced in 
it, and of that 
change tlicie 
has been in 
this century 
no fuller proof 
than that fur- 
nished by 
Clevela nd 
and the dis- 
trict to which 
this xuutne is applied by the iron-masters. Before the 
utilisatic^^dT the vast iron deposits of the north-east 
of Yorkshlro^ the district of Cleveland was one of the 
least known in the country '; it was unpierced by rail- 
ways ; there were no great industries carried on in it ; 
its population was sparse, and its agricultursd products 
limited in proportion to its^ great extent. * There were 
parts of it which were known for their beauty, or made 
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memorable by association ; but the inner portion was 
isolated, and long rolling moors and high hills, inter- 
spcised with fair little valleys, occupied no small por- 
tion of its space. The valley of the little river Esk had 
been long one of the haunts of artists, and its pleasant 
woods like Mulgiavc, waterfalls such as Thomasin 
"fosb/' the bold bluffs that shut off the purple and 
green of the moors from the well-cultivated litt|e dales, 
as well as the one or two castles or mansioti^s in the dis- 
trict, had formed the subject of many a sketch ; whilst 
the picturesqucncbs of Whitby, with its grand old abbey 
placed high above the narrow streets of the old town, 
the little harbour, and the white timbers of the vessels 
building, “spectral in the moon's pale light,” had 
formed the suggestive points of many a*painttng. Far 
to the noith-cast, near the little straggling village 
of Old Sallburn, was the mansion knowu-now as the 
Old Hall at Marskc— the tall trees framing which, the 
dim grey stones, and the antique windows, Md massive 
doors tell of the troublous times before^ War, 

when it was built. South from this was the^ball where 
Sterne visited, and from which tbc great family of Dc 
Brus sprang, to give kings, bishops,, baionc^ queens, 
princesses, duchesses, and dignitaries innuqierable- 
Not far away was the pleasant town of Guisborough 
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with the noble ruins of its Gothic priory, whilst nearer 
ibe sea, the ancient castl^ of Kilton was dismantled, 
and moss-grown walls and fos^s atone dedne the site 
of a structure once deemed im|»iroin^able. There wer^' 
in addition to'jthese ihi^enioes of the past glory df 
Cleveland, a; few towns such .as Lofthouse, where th^ 
industries 6f the past were decaying ; a few vilk^eS 
scattered along, the ba^s of the hills, and hamlets 
and farmsteads solitary, .^th fishing villages like 
quaint old Runswick ot Staithes. It had scenery 
diversified by hill, dale»hnd rolling moor; its inhabi- 
tants were a hale^ frugd |>eople, addicted to old-world 
customs, and life passed in it with little change from 
year to year. Indeed^ though fifty years ago railways 
entered it, and a small port was placed at its northern 
extremity, it is within the last thirty years that there 
has been r product the change which Wilberforce 
speaks of — 4 change attributable to the great industry 
he had known aforetime effecting such a change. 

At the present time there arc large sections of 
Cleveland. whi^h may be described as honeycombed in 
the s^ch fer iron ore. And it is this that gives the 
duality 'pf a^ppearance to the iron-mining district. 
Above . grbuni^' there are to be seen the mining 
villages, .ike; machinery, tipping cradles, ventilating 
machines or chimneys, long lines of railway trucks 
and sidings, ^d repairing shops of joiners and smiths, 
and the, frequent puffs of the engines mark the courses 
of thd railways. But down below there are busier 
sceniMi^,3^1^Aelled into the hill, or sunk into the 
plain, galleries or shafts, many fathoms long 

or deepl^'l'^'Frdm these diverge other galleries; and 
again feOlh'^tiiese, working-places where the miners arc 
blasting,, backing, drilling, and bringing out the iron- 
stone front its thick seams. In these mines, or about 
them on the surface, work 8,000 men. The work is 
laborious, but on an average the accidents are fewer 
and the loss of life much less than in coal-mining. 

In each of the “boards,” or working-places, two 
miners work. Into the face of the ironstone, which is 
in seams ^ many feet thick, the workmen drill a 
triangular hole with an iron rod, and this hole is 
filled paitly with* gunpowder, to which a fusee is 
attached, and by the explosion of this the stone is 
loosened. If needed the masses arc further broken, 
and then Ibaded into the small mine-tubs to be .sent to 
the mouth of the mine, where it is “ tipped ” by the 
“cradle*’ into the railway waggons. As the working 
proceeds woc^en props are inserted to support the 
roof ; and when the working-places are wrought into 
one another, the intervening pillars of stone arc also 
worked oui^ and' that portion of the roof is allowed to 
sink in. ‘ Tlte.men are paid by the ton, and the rate of 
pay rises' dr falls, by an automatic sliding scale, with 
the price of the pig-iron which is smelted from the 
ironstone. In' thi^/mining part of the district there . 
is little visible o^ the vast work that is progressing ; 
and only an occasional ventilating shaft, the long 
trains of waggons, and the stereotyped mining villages 
give indications of the human bees below, of the miles 
of mine-passages, and the cities of squares and streets 
that arc being cut down in the deep dark mine. 


Following the track of the trains of ironstone, we 
come into the region where they meet thf other raw 
rn&t^als tlmt tb(^.'Production. pf pig-iron. 

pro- 

; 'dh^ed^m 

' kbout 2jOot>yOoa the 

native ores. Over the 

great bulk of production o^ le^t, 

arc taken to produce this iron. - Ah4' 
about 4,000,000 tons of coal are usedib.am^(jt;Vhi|^* 
there are needed about 1,000,000. t6ns df*limeston^^^ 
be used as a flux in the operation. Be&e thd i 
two materials are fit for the blast flurnacd,’ thfe 
stone is calcined — roasted— in kilns, axm the,^ coa,^*?’ 
converted into coke in the beehive-shapisd dvens t ^ 
arc so familiar a sight to the traveller on the )raih 
in the interior of South Durham. On and near ifees- 
side, there are erected over eight-score blast furnaces, 
huge and costly erections, towering up from seventy 
to over one hundred feet in height, and in the, words 
of Hood — 

casting upwards, day and night. 

Flames of red, and yellow, and white." 

To over one hundred of these great smelting 
furnaces, the ore, coke, and limestone are conveyed, 
and in proportions such as tho.se indicated, they are 
raised to the head of the furnace, and there poured 
into an interior healed more than the “ seven limits 
heated ” furnace of old. I n these great furnaces, as the 
materials descend, they acquire first a dull red, then 
full red, .and then at the point of fusion S. very bright 
reel ; finally, close to the point where the furnace is 
tapped, a white heat is reached, and at tength the 
glowing liquid issues into the sandy furrows that arc 
made to receive it at the base of the furnace. ' This, 
cooled in its sandy bed, is the pig-iron that is after-* 
wards “ puddled in the puddling furnaces, and made 
malleable, or conveyed to the Bessemer converter to 
be quickly transformed ifUo stecL Its production and 
manipulation is the great industry of .the land of 
Cleveland, which realises the description of old, a 
“good land .... a land whose stones are iron.” 
In its production and manipulation an airmy of 
20,000 workers find employment, in addition to 
the coal-miners and limestone quarrymen'of Piirham ; 
and in the provision for that army, and in the transit 
of their production, there is the cause vast 

change in the population of the once seclude4\dfetrict 
of Cleveland, and in their operations a physical Change 
that presents itself in striking guise to the tiPavYfller in 
the North. In the smelting districts , there , Ik a 
worthy the painting of a Turner. It is. a st^ge 
scene by day, a weird one by night , By lides of 
the railways that traverse it, and ptLbfuearVtbel^ 
of the river Tees, there are scattered, these t^sKhelting . 
furnaces, little varied in shape> 
columns, at times with the {ntersper^d guides up which 
the “ lift” for the raw materials is moving ; with spiral 
staircases wound round, or with a brattice between 
each couple ^f furnaces, strongly like that up which 
a coal-pit cage swiftly slides. From the mouth of the 
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furnaces there intermittently rise clouds of smoke, 
varied at times with tongues of flame, whilst from the 
base runs in a glassy strean^ or a sparkling 

flow of white-hot metal runs through the furrows of 
the yellow sand, irradiating and ^colouring it as it 
slowly acquires solidity in' the grooves that have been 
cut for it, and darkening as it cools through al^ the 
shades from a reddisb-white to a dull grey. Here and 
there amongst these smelting furnaces and amongst 
the stout-built engine-houses, that are tilled with a 
hissing of steam and a rumbling of machinery, are 
some of the rolling mills and forges. In the long low 
sheds, with the stacks from puddling furnaces rising 
thence, are the makers of malleable iron. Here is one 
of these puddling furnaces, charged with iron and 
watched by its attendant puddler, armed with his I 
rabble or paddle, with which the molten metal inside 
is at the proper period brought into a mass that may j 
be seized, drawn forth, and conveyed, dripping fiery 
drops as it is taken, to one of the sounding steam- 
hammers, where the white ball is pounded and beaten, 
shedding showers of sparks, and recalling that passage 
of the poet — 

“A hailing (bunt of fire is struck by every squashing blow ; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail ; the rattling cinders .strew 
The ground around ; at every bound the sweltering fountains flow.** 

The fumacesf dull without, but seen through the 
orifices to be glowing within, the slacks of chimneys 
vomiting streaks of smoke, or with flames leaping 
up to the " damper,” the glowing balls of molten metal 
hurried hither and thither, and the trailing serpents 
that writhe,, red-hot, between the rolls where the iron 
is shaped into bar, angle, or rail— these form a picture 
that in the day time is rather startling, when it is 
accompanied by the shrill whistles of locomotives, the 
creaking of wAggons, and the continued “ bass ” of the 
steam-hammer, and illuminated by the glow that’ 
spreads around from many a tire. 

But it is at night that the scene becomes spectacular. 
On earth below a thousand tires light up the scene, 
and are reflected in the skies above. The sky along 
Tees-side for miles is lit up with lurid gleams that 
fade and rise as the flames they reflect fall or bound 
upwards from furnace-throats. Along the route where 
iron is made or manufactured, these sky reflections 
arc lurid red ; but when the scene of the conversion of 
iron into steel is reached, they change to a silvery 
white, flickerless, but are periodic in intensity. And 
below expanding in this new Black Country a weird 
scene is visible, and that for miles by river or rail. 
The railiray traveller is hurried through a route which 
is on either side hemmed in with waggons of coal, 
coke,, ironstone, and limestone, impinged on by stacks 
of pig-iron^ ahd clqse to which ever and anon furnaces 
and works protrude their dark heads, with tongues of 
flame or smoky haloes issuing thence, whilst at the 
bases there are glows from the molten metal that 
throw into relief the figures of the attendants. It is a 
irjine siu^j^sdiat described by Dante, when he speaks 
of the fierceTl^that through prevailing darkness”, 
shone. Througtb>the Jnterstiqes between black 
waggons and great pH&s of iron, the ruddy works are 


seen ; pencils of tierce light striking across from the 
orifices in the doors of puddling furnaces, through even 
the "stacks of their chimneys, and darting upwards 
through the “damper,*' hyej which they 

form a fiery ciOwn, ' Fi!bm the talier.to|)Vbf the blast 
furnaces, tongues of fl^e leap alterik.tdy,iiHth clouds 
of light smoke ; and when the converters ’of steel 
works are seen sending forth out of the crate^ of these 
egg-shaped volcanoes, a shower of flam^ ahtl sparks 
that leap uninterruptedly upwards, giving. kjdeido- 
scopic cifects in colour, whilst throwing into |;qlief the 
whole of its neighbourhood, some idea of thC totite, by 
night is seen, though the deeper darkness hCyond, 
with its mysterious star-lights, is not appreciated. In 
the denseness of the north is the land where,, salt 
is being sought, and in that to the south, ^here 
occasional jets show the presence of mine or furnace, 
is the mining land left behind. These operations — 
the mining, smelting, and manufacturing of iron-^have 
changed this oncc-isoUitcd part of the northern land. 
They have given it industries the commercial value of 
which can scarcely be tabulated. Yearly, the iron 
that is sent out of the district in its crude state is 
worth 1, 2 50,000, and that retained is, when: further 
manufactured, worth ^4, 000, 000 ; whilst the value of 
the steel produced reaches more than 1,250,000 ad- 
ditional ; so that in the production and manipulation 
of it, so far as the cnidc iron, or the metal in a state 
fit for ship or railway construction is concerned, there 
is a yearly value of from six to severi millions sterling. 
But ihcie is more than this : there are employed in 
that production and manipulation in mine, furnace, 
forge, and foundry, over 2s,ooo persons, and it i$ in 
these, and in the allied and dependent trades of ship- 
building and of transit, that the great bulk of the 
producing labour is employed, apart from that of the 
tributary workers. 

In the sights that the American Quaker poet has 
pictured in the lines — 

'* The forges blow, the hammers all are ringing, 

Beneath its smoky veil 
Hard by, tlic city of his love is swinging 
Its clainoious iron llail 

in these sights and scenes, in the iron rib& of the 
vessels that slowly take shape, in the chemical, works 
that breathe out clouds of stife, there are signs of the 
growth of what is inadequately called the CleveUnd 
District in the past two-score years. It has come out 
into the tierce light of prosperity ; its agricultural 
lands arc seamed now with the mounds of slag, its 
rivers and harbours are belted with factories ] iu its 
once-quiet valleys the rush of the locomotive is k^d, 
and the pleasant rural land is now dotted with^he 
palaces of the iron-masters. Its chief town hai Sfdopted 
the motto of “ Erimus,” and that is the one that may. 
be applied to it as a district. Iti c^merce “ sweeps 
onward,” and thefe are variations as great ^4 as 
rapid in its industries, and in die fc^hes of. Iioine o£ 
those who have been its fbtemok . nieni, aui in that 
humanity that Lowell’s, strong verse has , told us of. 
So far its growth has been America^ ih rapidity', but it 
hopes that in th6 future it may be British in stability. 
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OUR HARMONY CLASS. AND HOW IT DEVELOPED A MUSICAL GENIUS. 


HEN Mr. GE' 
manfirstcame 
to be organist 
at Ashdale 
Church, and 
the report 
very quickly 
spread that 
hib talents as 
a musician 
were of an ol- 
der hitherto 
scarcely con- 
ceived of as 
possible by 
the inhabi- 
tants of that 
benighted 
town, no one 
rejoiced more heartily than I did I had come 
home* from Germany a year or so before, anv ou..» 
above all things to find means of carrying on the 
study of music, to which, under an enthusiastic 
German master, I had devoted the best part of my 
time abroad. But soon I|had fallen into the depths 
of despondency over the absence, m the neigh- 
bourhood of iny home, of every condition neces- 
sary to the development of musical taste Never 
was a place more destitute of interest in music than 
Ashdale; and the villages lound about— among 
them, Shallerton, where my f ither was rector - 
shiired the same reproach How, in the face of so 
advcise and discoui aging a state of things, could I 
hope to bring to matui ity the seeds of genius which 
I so fondly believed to he htent in me ^ How could 
I fulfil my piomise to lien Karl, of making music in 
all its branches the principal study of my life ^ The 
dung was obviously impossible, and at length I had re 
jigncd myself to my fate, plodding on in lonely industry 
at the piano and waiting for brighter days to dawn 
In Mr* Gilman’s arrival I saw the in tuguration of 
the dawn 1 longed for. Suiely it would be possible 
to turn his presence in Ashdale to good account 
When old Mr Harding— a great fiiend of mine, be 
cause he was one of the few people in Shallerton who 
cared mhear me play— came and repeated to me all 
the good he had heard of the new organist, 1 listened 
eagerly, and with a keen feeling that here was indeed 
an opportunity not to be lost. 

t^ink, my dear,” suggested Mr. Harding pre- 
sently, you should go and play to Mr. Gilmin, 
just to show him, you know, that we have somebody 
musical ^mong 

“ 1 wSAt to team, not to perform,” I replied medi- 
tating; wonder ivhether he would give harmony 
lessons, and, what they would cost.** 

” He would be sur^ to give them ; oiganists alwa>s 
know all about that sort of thing,” said Mr. Harding 
rather vaguely. 


“ Vea, but tessona are so expensiyei” I aaid slowly, 
remembering my father’s narrow meoine>l ft don’t see 
I paused, then added, suddtMir inspired, 
^ We must start a harmony class ! 1 wiB get some 
ten or twelve people to join, and the individual idspense 
would be trifling.” 

“ Ten or twelve people ! Now; my dear child, who 
are the ten or twelve people you propose to ydutself 
as members of a harmony class in Shallerton?” 

1 was put to It for a moment, then began hope- 
full) — 

“Well, you and I, Mr. Harding, that's twot**—*” 

“ I, at the age of sixty-four 1 ” he exclaimed. 

“ Ccitainly,” I said peisuasivcly ; “ you know we are 
never too old to leain. And then there is 
Woods, she used to phy the hiri> once upon a time ; 
and there is Miss Sharpe— I remember she told me 
once she used to study haimony m the days when she 
was young, and so she ina) as well do SO again— and 
then of course thcie is Job Christie.” 

Mr Harding laughed at me. 

“You will have a pretty mixture by the time you 
have done,” he said. 

“ I can’t help that,” I ansivered stoutly, ** When 
one’s choice is so limited, it would be absurd to be 
paiticulai.” 

Job Chiistic was apiot*gc of mine, a boy whom I 
had taught a little, and of whom 1 was destined to 
learn a great deal. M) interest m him had been fiist 
awakened in the following mannei. Passing the 
church one morning, my attention was attracted by 
the sound of some one pla>ing the harmonium** a 
jiiiing old instrument, usually never touched by any 
one but myself Naturally I looked m to see who it 
was, and discovered a boy of about fourteen, who was 
sitting there fumbling about the keys, and picking out 
chords and tunes with an evident ear to their correct- 
ness, and appreciation of tlicir harmoniousness or the 
reverse I listened for some minutes without giving 
iny sign of my presence, and after awhile the boy 
phyed straight through a hymn-tune which he had 
appaiently picked out to his satisfaction before. 1 
went up to him now, and found that it was Job 
Chiistic, the son of a well-to-do farmer m Shallerton, 
and \ former Sunday-school boy df mine. 

“ Job,” I s lid, touching him on the shoulder, when 
did you learn to phy the harmonium?” • He looked 
round and slipped off the stool shamefacedly. 

“ I only comes m sometimes, Teacher, and sees if I 
can’t find a toon on it ” 

“Didn’t anybody ever show you the notes?” 1 
asked 

“ Naw, Teacher , it’s easy to hear which be right.” 

Here was a boy ! I made him play the hymn-tttnc 
over again, this time taking the book in my bahd and 
comparing it note for note with his perfortnance. To 
my surprise he had picked out not on\y the tune, but 
the bass and inner parts, W4th almost perfect accu- 
racy. 
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“Job,” I said when he had hnished, “would you 
like me to teach you about the notcs> so that you can 
read printed music ? ” ' 

“ Will yer, Teacher?” said “Job eagerly, “will yer 
learn me to know them little dots and lines in the 
hymn-book ? ” " 

“ I should like to,” I assured him ; “ if you will come 
to the Rectory sometimes, 1 will show you things that 
will help you very much.” 

Job’s delight shone out of his eyes, and from that 



“WOUtD YOU LUCE ME TO TEACH YOU?” 


day be had regular lessons from me. The notation 
bothered' him a good deal at first, but that diHiculty 
once overcome, his progress was rapid. His natural 
aptitude afld in-born feeling for music gave me my 
first glimpse into the nature of genius as opposed to 
incre.t^^t and industry, and lessened the comfort 1 
was i^'orit ' tb draw from Carlyle’s theory, that genius 
is merely a capacity for taking trouble. Nevertheless 
1 had as yet no idba of Job’s being my superior as a 
musician. ' My own powers of execution were so much 
greater— *fbr he was 4 good deal thwarted by the un- 
practised clumsiness of his hands — and my knowledge 
of music was so much wider, that he still seemed a 
beginner compared to myself. My fall was yet to 
como. , ' 

To return to the question of the harmony class : I 


was not to be disconcerted by Mr. Harding’s ridicule, 
and went about the execution of my scheme in a most 
saiiguipe spirit first step was to enter into corre- 
spondf^i^Mjj^)^ whom I received a 

letter, n^qd about his 

terms. ^ He willing tb'^o^e over to 

Shallertoh and deliver V li^ture on b^u^ohyonce a 
week or fortnight, at the chaigeof six for the 

course of a dozen lebtores. He should suggest 
twelve members as a convenient number for the class. 
“ 1 have been disappointed hitherto,” be concluded by 
saying, “ at finding so little musical' .feeling in and 
about Ashdale; but perhaps, if I can luake these 
classes pleasant, it may be the first st^p towards 
awakening more general interest.” 

I don’t think there was a soul in our scattered 
parish, who had ever so much as sung the hymns in 
church, that 1 did not appeal to on behalf of the 
harmony class. Disappointed again and again, .1 
returned to the charge with unabated zeal, and did at 
length succeed in getting together the requisite num- 
ber. On the day fixed for the first lecture we mustered 
in Mr. Harding s drawing-room, and an odd assem- 
blage it was in all conscience. 1 could nof help 
thinking the look of amused surprise, which crossed 
Mr. Gilman’s face as he entered and glanced round 
at us, very natural and comprehensible. There was 
dear old Mr. Harding hipself, with his white hair 
and sedate expectant expression ; next to him sat llie 
lady harpist, of about the same age, whom I had per- 
suaded into believing that on her support depended 
the wclfarcof my scheme ; then came Mrs, Rawlinson, 
a busy materfamilias, who had hardly touched the 
piano since her marriage, but who was nevertheless 
one of the most musical among us ; then a severe 
single lady who, having learnt something of harmony 
once before, was anxious to take this opportunity of 
evincing her superiority to the rest of the world ; then 
my shockheaded, uncouth pupil, with his great eyes 
full of blissful anticipation ; then my father’s curate, 
whom 1 had skilfully enticed into joining ; these, 
with a contingent of a few girls from a lazge school 
in Shallerton, their pale little music-mistress, one of 
my sisters, and myself made up our number. , 

As Mr. Gilman began his lecture, a slight nervous- 
ness was perceptible in his manner, which, as he 
explained to me later on, was caused by bis difficulty 
in knowing where to start, or how much to take for 
granted as already known to us. Not uxinat||al]y he 
assumed at first that the class knew a great more 
than as a whole it did ; then, perceiving. by the blank ex- 
pression of several faces that he was talkihg so much 
Greek to his audience, he went to the other extreme, 
and after giving a rapid sketch of the wide aili^a em- 
braced by the study of harmony, proceeded to devote 
the greater part of the lecture to the definition and ex- 
pjanation of clefs, time signatures, and rests. . This was 
much better*; it put his listeners Into an; excellent 
temper to find themselves understanding Mm so readily, 
and 1 overheard Mr. Harding and his contemporary 
giving vent to contented little murmurs of ** Yes, yes, 
to be sure— that is quite ,clear— I comprehend per- 
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fectly—most interesting— certainly— 1 see exactly 
what you mean ” — and so on, IVIiss Sharpe leant 
back and looked round with an indifferent air, as 
though such trivialities were unworthy of her attention. 
Job’s eyes and limbs were dancing with impatience to 
get on, while I personally was glad that the first lecture 
should be too simple to puzzle or alarm the weaker 
members, whom I had with so much difficulty cajoled 
into joining the class. At the end of the hour Mr. 
Gilman requested us to supply ourselves with copies 
of a small manual he had brought with him, and to pre- 
pare the first excrciles in it for him. 

I only wish the general satisfaction expressed after 
Mr. Gilman’s departure that day could have lasted 
throughout the course. But as time went on and 
lecture aftet lecture increased in difficulty, as in doing 
the exercises there were more and more rules to be 
remembered, and fewer and fewer notes all ready 
supplied in the book, as passages to be analysed g^cw 
harder, and chords more unmanageable, symptoms 
of discontent and disaffection began to manifest them- 
selves, and soon I was assailed by complaints on all 
sides. As the chief promoter of the class I was con- 
sidered the right person to appeal to on all matters 
connected with it, and I would have defied the most 
accomplished Trimmer, or Aisop’s old man himself, to 
please everybody, in my position. Mr. Harding de- 
clared it was absurd to hurry an so ; the Genius, as wc 
nick-named Job Christie, fidgeted at being kept so 
long over one chapter in the manual ; the old lady 
harpist gave up attempting to do the exercises, and 
brought with her to the lectures elaborate pieces of 
fancy* work, which absorbed the greater part of her at- 
tention ; while Miss Sharpe, who had expected to find 
herself well ahead of her companions, but had actually 
forgotten all she ever knew, resented Mr. Gilman's many 
corrections of her exercises, and emphatically protested 
against what she called his emptiousness. “ He pokes 
324 


his nose into my MS. book and hunts down every 
little slip of the pen as if it were a mistake," she said 
to me indignantly, one day. 

" It is difficult to help that happening occasionally," 
I said soothingly; “and, of course, it is not to be 
expected that we should do the exercises without any 
mistakes— unless, indeed," I added laughing, “we 
invested in a key, to be sent from house to house." 

“ Is such a thing published ? " inquired Miss Sharpe. 

“ 1 noticed the advertisement of it at the end of the 
manual," I answered carelessly. After this Miss 
Sharpe’s mistakes were conspicuous by their absence. 
But I make no inferences. 

At the end of the first course of lectures four or five 
members retired, amongst them Miss Woods, with a 
gentle confession of her utter inability to understand 
a word Mr. Gilman said, and Miss Sharpe in high 
dudgeon at seeing that he was suspicious on the score, 
of her latterly correct exercises. However, we were 
reinforced by some Ashdale people who had expressed 
a wish to join us, and a second set of lectures was 
organised. 

Hitherto 1 had not learnt much that was new to me, 
but Mr. Gilman now proposed that part of the hour 
should be devoted to the study of counterpoint, and 
here my troubles began. At first, remembering Herr 
Karl’s dictum “ that no one was worthy to be called a 
musician who could not write counterpoint," I rejoiced 
to think that I was qualifying myself for that proud 
title; but soon, alas! 1 was groaning under the new 
infliction with the rest of the class. I dreamt wild 
dreams of can// fernii and endless counterpoint of the 
second species in two parts, and the first species in 
three parts. 1 wondered with a shudder what I should 
do when it came to the fifth species in four parts. .1 
figured to myself with awe the amount of knowledge 
requisite to the composition of a fugue. 

Mr. Gilman was mildly perplexed. What was the 
difficulty of bearing in mind these simple rules ? Wc 
shrugged our shoulders ; the niles didn’t seem simple 
to us, or rather their number overwhelmed us. Exer- 
cises had to be worked out like a mathematical problem, 
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and continually one found oneself unable to proceed 
because there was not a note one could use without 
breaking some rule or prohibition. The easiest plan 
was to try the exercise first on the piano, but that was 
put a stop to by Mr. Gilman, who begged us never to 
play over our counterpoint— at any rate, not before 
writing it. 

It was terribly disheartening. Why did I, who so 
longed to be a real musician, find the work required of 
me so hard and dry,' and incomprehensible ; while to 
Job Christie (and herein lay my bitterest mortification) 
it came almost as easily as to Mr. Gilman himself.^ 
The boy hardly seemed to need the guidance of the 
rules, so quick was his intuitive perception of the 
fitness or unfitness of notes to be used in a con- 
trapuntal passage. Mr. Gilman sometimes called upon 
him to stand up at the blackboard, and then and there 
put the counterpoint to a given canto fervio. On 
such occasions the Genius was naturally nervous, and 
made no very tidy business of it, but the crooked, 
smudgy notes were invariably correct as music, and 
Mr. Gilman’s satisfaction at that made their want of 
his own scrupulous neatness seem pardonable. 

I confess to having cnvie4 Job sorely. It is not 
pleasant to find one’s own level when that happens to 
be unexpectedly low, and now that the fact was forced 
upon me that any talent I possessed was completely 
put into the shade by the natural gifts of an awkward 
country lad, who had not so much as known his notes 
till I showed him them, the discovery was hard to 
bear, and I cried bitterly over the downfall of my 
hopes. But by degrees 1 learnt to look with calmer, 
more impartial eyes upon my true status as a mu- 
sician, and to recognise without pain the fact that 
my taste for music, and patient plodding industry at 
it, wm in no way akin to genius. 

At the end of the second series of lectures, the class 
generally felt that it had reached the end of its tether, 
and no one had the courage or perseverance to volun- 
teer for a third course. Mr, Gilman brought the last 
lecture to a close by kindly offering to look over any 
exercises we might like to send him from time to 
time. 

“ I hope, Miss Russell, that you for one will take me 
at my word,” he said, turning to me with a pleasant, 
encouraging smile — I think he must have guessed 
something of my humiliation — “ I should be very sorry 
to think that you were not persevering after doing so 
much. As for you, Christie,” he continued, laying 
his hand on Job’s shoulder, “ it is very clear what 
ought to become of you, and I want to speak to your 
father on the subject. • Will you show me the way to 
your home, presently ?” 

The Genius looked rather alarmed, but was too shy 
to offer any objection, and after the class had dispersed 
master and pupil went together to Farmer Christie’s. 
1 knew enough of the man to guess the cause of Job’s 
hesitation. He was a close-fisted, hot-tempered old 
fellow, ruled by the stubbornness of John Bull incarnate, 
and as he had looked with extreme disfavour through- 
out on Job’s musical proclivities, he was not likely to 
receive with over-civility the man who had so warmly 


encouraged them, or to countenance any project which 
had in view their further development. 

Next day I heard tlie result of the interview, for Mr. 
Gilman called to see me and asked my help in this 
very matter. 

“ My idea,” he said, “ was for Job to study at a Col- 
lege in London, where he would receive a thorough 
training, and in the end obtain a certificate, which 
would insure his finding plenty of work afterwards. 
But old Christie was up in arms the moment he got 
an inkling that an attack was being made on his 
pocket. He stormed away like mad, raved about 
the ‘ pouns and pouns * he had paid away for school- 
ing already, declared he had just got the boy an 
excellent situation at a grocer’s in Ashdale, and 
swore that if he heard any more of Job’s music, 
he would put all his precious books and scrawls 
into the fire, and whip him into submission. Every 
word I said only angered him the more, so I came 
away pretty quickly — altogether repulsed. You see I 
was a stranger, and perhaps wanting .in tact. That is 
my reason for coming to you, Miss Russell : I feel 
sure that, if you would interest yourself in the (natter, 
you could talk the old man over.” 

What makes you think so ? ” I a^ked, rather sur- 
prised. 

1 have heard something of your powers of per- 
suasion,” replied Mr. Gilman, with a slight smile and 
bow, “ and do not believe that Farmer Christie could 
resist a lady who successfully decoyed into her net the 
first twelve members of my harmony class.” 

“ I am afraid this is a hopeless case, though,” I said 
laughing. 

“ Why ? Is he quite obdurate ? ” 

‘‘ On money matters, yes,” I replied ; “ I don’t 
suppose there’s any power in heaven or earth would 
induce him to supply Job with money, now that he 
expects him to earn it.” 

“Really?” Mr. Gilman looked very disappointed. 
“ It is a burning shame to put that lad to anything but 
music,” he continued warmly. “ I would advance the 
money myself, if I could afford it ; but 1 can’t, and so 
shall apparently be obliged to stand by and see a boy 
of exceptional musical ability thrown away behind a 
grocer’s counter.” 

“ Don’t you think his genius would develop of itself 
in spite of all hindrance?” I askcdl 

Mr. Gilman shook his head. “No, I don’t quite 
think that in his case,” he said, “but with proper 
cultivation it ought to reach a very high level.” 

At the close of the conversation I j^omised to do 
my best, and paid a visit to Farmer Christie that same 
afternoon. As I had foreseen, he was deaf to reason 
and entreaty alike ; I might as well have attempted to 
move one of the great oaks which had stood in proud 
defiance of change for more than a century before the 
windows of, the old homestead, as seek to alter his 
resolve to spend no more on Job. 

“Ah, farmer,” I said at last, regretfully, “it is a 
pity to think what an opportunity you are letting slip. 
Job would double and treble your money in- a few 
years’ time.” 
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“ So you say, miss, so you say. But there’s a good j 
proverb mayhap you’ve heard— ‘A bird in th’ hand’s I 
worth two in the bush an’ Job’s got a bird in his | 
hand worth five shillin’s a week, and he shan’t let 
it go.'’ 

You won’t even lend him the money ? ” 

“Naw, naw,” said the farmer, slapping his pocket.' 

An’ look ye here, miss, , I’m just about tired of a’ 
this argufyin’ and interferin’ in my affairs, and I’ll 
not Stan’ it any longer.” 

When Farmer Christie began to stamp his foot, it 
was hig^h time a lady should quit his presence ; besides, 
it was no sort of use expostulating any further. So 
without more ado I wished him good morning, and 
took my departure. I must have carried away with me 
on my face the signs of my chagrin and disappoint- 
ment, for presently when I met Mr. Harding in the 
lane he inquired at once what was the matter. Thus 
invited, I poured out to him my troubles on Job’s 
behalf. Mr. Harding listened in silence till 1 finished, 
then said quietly— 

“Why didn’t you appeal to me at once? If funds 
arc all that are needed, I shall be very happy to ad- 
vance them.” 

He spoke as if his willingness to do so ought to have 


been taken as a m^ter of course, and waived the 
thanks that sprang to my lips. 

“ Such a phenomenon as a Shallerton genius doesn’t 
make its appearance every day,” he declared, “and 
ought to be made the most of.” 

• His liberality very quickly altered the whole aspect 
of affairs. Farmer Christie’s objections, which were 
solely of a pecuniary nature, were satisfactorily disposed 
of, and he gave his gracious consent to Job’s accept' 
ing Mr. Harding’s generous offer. 

To follow out in detail the career of our Genius at 
the College in London, and subsequently, would far 
overstep the limits of this paper. I will only say that 
his success in every way answered our expectations, 
that on leaving the College he at once obtained an 
excellent appointment as organist at a large Lbndon 
church, and that in the course of time he became well 
known as a composer of church music. 

The consciousness of having produced a genius had 
a most beneficial effect on Shallerton, and a sort of 
rage for music set in, which lasted long enough to 
make a radical change in the musical attitude of the 
whole place. When Mr. Gilman started a boys’ choir 
ai Ashdalc Church, we straightway set up one in 
rivalry — but of that some other time. H. L. 
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EARLY eighty years ago a poor boy, 
about eight years of age, began his 
business life by vending cakes in the 
streets of Kidderminster. On Thurs- 
day, June * 1 6th, i88r, that whilom 
cake-merchant died at Erdington, near Birmingham, 
full of years and honours, a millionaire in fortune, 
but leaving behind him what is more priceless than 
untold gold, the reputation of a blameless life, and 
vast educational establishments built under his own 
personal inspection, and endowed at his sole 
cost. ' The career of Sir Josiah Mason was full 
of varied interest, and deserves to be ranked with 
that of the Crossleys, Titus Salt, or any other 
of those “ merchant princes ^ whose lives have 
furnished fitting material for appreciative biogra- 
phers. 

Born on the 23rd, of February, 1795, in Mill Street, 
Kidderminster, Josiah Mason was the second son of 
a poor carpet-weaver, so poor that he could only afford 
to send his child for a few months to a dame-school 
in the cottage next his own ; and, as wc have said, at 
eight years old the boy was compelled to face the world 
on his own account, selling cakes from door to door. 
After a time he ventured on a higher flight, and having 
procured a donkey, with panniers, he pursued the 
calling of a dealer in fruits and vegetables, till he had 
reached his fifteenth year. Tired of street-life, and 
largely influenced by a desire tq tarry at home with a 


sick brother, Josiah taught himself shoe-making ; but, 
as he often said in after-life, although he used the best 
leather and put into it his best work, he could not 
make it pay, and so gave it up. Meanwhile he had 
been trying hard at self-improvement, being helped to 
a knowledge of the art of writing by attendance at 
various Sunday-schools. 

From fifteen to twenty, he tried his hand succes- 
sively at various occupations, including shopkeeping, 
baking, carpentering, blacksmith’s work, house paint- 
ing, and finally his father’s old trade of carpet-weaving. 
Resolved to try a wider field for enterprise, he removed 
to Birminghan, where he fell in love with, and 
married (on the i8th of August, i8i7)hiscousin, Anne 
Griffiths, a union prolonged in mutual confidence and 
happiness for fifty-three years. In Birmingham he 
worked at a small gilt toy business, in which, however, 
although he was making the business a success, he 
was deceived by a partner, and at twenty-seven years 
of age was thrown upon the world without work and 
without money. At this time he was, under circum- 
stances of some interest, introduced to the business te 
which his after-life was devoted. Some one whe 
knew his character and circumstances took him to 
Mr. Harrison, split- ring manufacturer, of Lancaster 
Street, Birmingham, saying, “ This is the very man 
you want.” Mr. Harrison, disappointed probably by 
many previous applicants, rather coldly remarked, “ I 
have had a good many young men come here, but 
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they were afraid of dirtying their fingers.'* Young 
Mason, who had been standing quietly in the back*' 
ground, raised his hands and, looking at his extended 
fingers, said, with a quaint humour that characterised 
him throughout life, “Are you ashamed of dirtying 
yourselves to get your own living?" This unstudied 
touch of nature so impressed Mr. Harrison, that he 
at once closed with his visitor, to whom he sold his 
business twelve months later for ;^Soo, Mr. Mason be- 
ing able to pay for it out 
of his first year’s profits. 

The story of Josiah 
Mason's business life 
thenceforward reads like 
a chapter from a fairy 
tale. Inventing a ma- 
chine for bevelling hoop 
rings, he so reduced the 
cost and increased the 
speed of manufacturing 
them, that a clear gain of 
;£ 1,000 resulted from its 
first year’s use. The 
first machine so con- 
structed was made in 
1825, and was until veiy 
recently still in use in the 
large works at Lancaster 
Street. To the split-ring 
trade Mr. Mason quickly 
added that of making 
steel pens. Mr. James 
Perry, of Manchester and 
London, had been the 
first maker of these, 
preceding by a shon 
time the earliest Bir- 
mingham makers. The 
two latter had begun to 
make the slit in their 
pens by machinery, while 
in Mr, Perry’s the slit 
was made by means of a 
hammer. At that time 
nine pens were sold 
upon a card for three 
and sixpence ; and one 
of these falling into 
Josiah Mason’s hands, he set- about devising im- 
provements, and the same evening made three 
pens, which he. sent in a letter — for which he 
had to pay nincpcnce postage — to Mr. Perry, 
That gentleman at once saw the value of the im- 
provement, hastened to Birmingham, and had an 
interview with Mr. Mason, who from that time on- 
wards became the sole maker of the pens sold under 
Perry’s name. The trade at first was of very modest 
proportions, the old account books showing that in 
1829 and 1830 orders were executed by twenty or 
thirty gross at a time, from which the concern grew 
until Mr. Mason became the largest pen-maker in the 
world. In 1830 twelve workpeople were employed in' 


Lancaster -Street^ and 112 lbs. of steel was thought a 
large quantity to roll for a week’s consumption. In 
i&y444oward6 thp close of Mr. Mason’s connection with 
the works, nearly a thousand persona were employed', 
the quantity ‘of steel rolled every week for pen-making 
exceeded three tons, and about sixty tons of pens were 
constantly in movement throughout the building, in 
one or other of the many stages of manufacture. The 
significance of these figures will be better understood 

when we add that there 
are probably a million 
and a half of pens to 
a ton. 

Throughout his long 
business career Mr. 
Mason was connected 
with other branches of 
trade besides those more 
immediately associated 
with his name. Thus he 
was largely interested in 
the development of 
electro-plating, and 
the great show-room 
and workshops of the 
firm in Newhall Street, 
one of the sights of Bir> 
mingham, were planned 
by him and erected 
under his direction. In 
the same connection, 
too, he established ex- 
tensive copper-smelting 
works at Pembrey, in 
South Wales, and in- 
directly was associated 
with the manufacture of 
india-rubber rings. Mr. 
Mason retired from the 
business of electro-plat- 
ing in 1856. From the 
original business in Lan- 
caster Street he retired 
in 1875, when the con- 
cern was transferred to. 
a limited company. He 
had, however, previously 
established a large busi- 
ness as a nickel refiner, with which he was con- 
nected till his death. 

From these various businesses Josiah Mason accu- 
mulated a large fortune, of which in many ways 
unknown to the public at large he made good use. 
Two great works of benevolence will always be asso- 
ciated with his name, the Orphanage at Erdington and 
the Science College opened rather more than a year 
ago in Birmingham. The former is the development 
vof an Almshouse for thirty women, and an Orphanage 
for fifty girls, which he established in 1858. Though 
having no children of his own, Josiah Mason had a 
tender regard for littl^ ones, and laboured in various 
ways to promote their welfare. The first stone of the 
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larger Orphanage «as laid in i86(^ and ibr e^jht yeal^ 
the founder personally superintended iU 
expending ;£6o,ooo upon the immense buil^g-, ^ 
deed executed in August, i8d8, he transferr^ U^e 
building, together with an endowment ih land, 8^9/, 
valued at 200,000, to seven trustees, to whom seven 
others will now have to be added by the Town Council j 
of Birmingham. The Orphanage, which has been I 
enlarged since its opening, is now capable of receiving j 
300 girls, 150 boys, and 50 infants ; and admission is 
limited by no restriction of locality, class, or creed. 
The College, which occupies a prominent site near the 
Birmingham Town Hall, was founded by deed 
executed in 1870, property valued at 00,000 being 
vested in the trustees. The actual work of erection 
was not commenced till 1875, when Sir Josiah Mason 
(for he had received the honour of knighthood several | 
years previously) laid the first stone on his eightieth , 
birthday (February 23rd). On the foundcr*s eighty- 


.iBb birthday, February a3rd, 1880^ the building was 
pp^Ded by an address by Frrfessor Huxley. The cost 
of the building, in addition to the endowment of 
^100,000, was £60f0oo ; and to obviate the necessity of 
trenching upon the foundation, the founder' fiimishcd 
the College throughout before handing it ow to the 
trustees. Like the Orphanage, the College is without 
restriction of class or creed. The first intention had 
been to limit the instruction to scientific subjects^ 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and biology; but 
to these have since been added physiology, geology* 
engineering, classics, English language and literature, 

1 German and French, with discretionaiy powers to the 
trustees in regard to other subjects. 

A long life of honourable industry has thus been 
crowned by permanent endowments, that will carry 
down to posterity a name that for full half a century 
has been “familiar as a household word ** throughout 
the Midlands. 


THE WAR 

VERY high authority has de- 
clared that “ the Horse Guards 
is, without flattery, the ugliest 
building in the metropolis.” 
Ugly as it is, it is probably 
the best-known building in 
the metropolis. If there were 
nothing else to draw attention 
to it, the mounted Dragoons 
in the boxes at the gateway would do so. All day 
long, in all weathers, groups of people stand gazing 
at these colossal sentinels, and watching the tall 
figures of the Guards marching up and down with- 
in the courtyard. The sight is familiar to every 
youthful Londoner; and it is one of which country 
visitors, both young and old, retain most vivid and 
delighted recollections. 

Time ,was when those mighty men-in-armour were 
really "guards” of one of the chief Departments of 
State. They kept watch and ward over the persons 
and records of the War Minister, the Commandcr-in- 
Chief, and all the great officials charged with the 
control of the British Army. But they discharge no 
such important functions now; the building, though 
still called the Horse Guards, is really little more than 
a Guards* barracks, all the great military officials 
having long since migrated to the War Office in Pall 
Mall and premises elsewhere, selected for the different 
branches of Administration. Down to the year 1854 
there were a Secretary for War, and a Secretary at 
War, these two officials dividing between them the 
political, financial, and administrative concerns of the 
country in reference to the army. Then there was a 
Commander*in-Chief, who was entrusted with the 
control of the Cavalry and the Infantry only ; for the 
management of the Artillery and Engineers there was 
another authority, called the Board of Ordnance. 


OFFICE. 

Another “Board” regulated the clothing of the arm>^ 
another Department was responsible for the Commis- 
sariat, still another for the medical requirements of 
the forces; and, finally, there was a Department 
specially charged with the duty of supplying the army 
with chaplains. All these various Departments were 
independent of each other : communication between 
them was conducted through the office of the Secretary 
of State ; and it was only through his office that any 
one Department could possibly obtain from another 
Department what was required for carrying out any 
great military measure. The War Department at 
that time was rightly named the “ Circumlocution 
Office.” The disasters of the Crimean campaign put 
an end to this state of things. The office of Secretary 
at War was abolished ; the Secretary for War ceased 
to be also Secretary for the Colonies (as he had 
hitherto been), and was charged with the adminis- 
tration of the army as a whole. Numerous other 
alterations in names of offices and the duties connected 
with them followed very shortly; and in the year 
1870, by Act of Parliament, and by Orders in Council, 
the work of unification was completed — the direct and 
immediate control of the army in all its branches 
being thereby vested in the Secretary of State for 
War. 

It was a curious coincidence that two of the chief 
military offices were held Just before these changes 
were made by noblemen who had each suffered the 
loss of a limb in battle. Lord Raglan, who was 
Secretary at War, and Lord Hardinge, who was 
Commandcr-in- Chief, were both one-armed men. 

The Secretary of State for War stands, in relation 
to the army, next the Sovereign ; and, by delegation 
from the Crown, holds the supreme authority and 
command of all the military foreps of the realm. The 
building in which he exercises these august functions 
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can hardly be considered worthy of a service which 
costs the State upwards of ;£ 15,000,000 per annum. 
Standing, as it does, in the very midst of Club-land, 
the War Office presents a most sorry appearance to the 
wanderer in Pall Mall. The statue of Sidney Herbert 
stands in front of the entrance to the principal build- 
ing, which is placed a little back from the road, and is 
occupied by the Secretary of State and his staff. The 
head-quarters of the Commander-in- Chief and his 
staff are at the eastern extremity of the block— the 
building once known as Buckingham House. On 
entering the vestibule the visitor is questioned by a 
porter as to what Department he is in search of. A 
bell is rung, and the visitor, passing forward, is met 
on the stairs by an attendant, who directs him to the 
proper office, where he is received with the utmost 
possible courtesy. 

With the exception of a quaint old hall, and what 
was doubtless once considered a noble staircase, there 
is absolutely no architectural feature worth noting in 
the entire , building. One soon discovers, however, 
that the amount of work which is done in the War 
Office is prodigious, and that the manner in which it 
is done is marvellously interesting. It will probably 
surprise some of our readers to learn that the most 
enormous pile of letters daily delivered at the Govern- 
ment Offices is that which is received by the Secretary 
of State for War. Three great sacks arrive by the 
^'morning post;” and as every delivery during the 
day brings further despatches, the number of com- 
munications received in ordinary times reaches about 
a thousand, while in seasons of war and rumours of 
war” this number is greatly exceeded. 

All letter arriving, whether by post or by messenger, 
are received at the Registry ” — a. Department which 
is so perfectly organised that it has become a model 
to all other Government Offices, not only at home, 
but also in India and some of the Colonics. The 

alphabetical” principle of classification is discarded 
at this office, and that of subjects ” is adopted all 
through the establishment. The letters are therefore, 
in the first place, roughly sorted, and placed in boxes 
duly labelled according to the different subjects to 
which the communications may refer. They are then 
placed on the desk of the chief of the “ Registry ” 
Department, who, with his assistant, goes through 
each pile, and marks every single document with such 
signs as will indicate to his subordinates whither that 
particular document is to be sent for attention or 
consideration. Every letter is" then registered, the 
record giving the date, name, and subject of the letter, 
and also the Department to which it will first be sent. 
The letter is then enclosed within a printed form, on 
the outside of which a clear “reference” to the 
“register” is given. If the letter be urgent, it is 
enclosed in a green form, specially signifying to all 
whom it may concern that it is to have immediate 
attention. The letters are then passed on to the 
“Transit” room, where all the papers for certain 
Departments are collected in pigeon-holes, to be for- 
warded in due course. There are three despatches 
daily from the “ Transit ” room to the various branches 


and Departments, so that every letter received at the 
War Office finds its way, with the least possible delay, 
into the hands of the o$cial whose duty it may be to 
deal with it and prepare the necessary reply. 

On inquiring what becomes of all ^e multitudinous 
letters and papers which thus daily accumulate at the 
War Office, we are conducted to the Press Room, 
where all correspondence when “ closed ” is deposited. 
Every inch of space in this room not required for the 
clerks* desks is occupied with tiers of numbered 
shelves, every one of which holds a box or case plainly 
labelled in front. This and other similar rooms 
contain all the documents that have been received by 
the War Department for the greater part of the 
present century ; and one of these cases will become 
the final “resting-place” of every letter delivered at 
the War Office to-day. When a ietter has been 
replied to, it is attached to a copy of the reply, and, 
together with the various papers supplied in connec- 
tion with the matter by the different officials, it is 
encircled by a band, so as to make one packet : this 
packet is duly registered, marked with the register 
number and other memoranda, and then placed in the 
case or “ press ** specified for it. All this is so care- 
fully done, and the register is so precisely kept, that 
should any particular document be asked for fifty 
years hence, it will be producible in a few minutes. 

An interesting feature of this Department is the 
system of registration adopted with regard to the 
officers. Every officer in the army, whatever his rank, 
has a number at the War Office ; every letter or 
paper received from him, or in connection with hii^, 
is marked with that number, and all these documents 
arc kept in one “press.** When, therefore, any in- 
formation is required in relation to ^y officer, the 
clerk in charge has simply to turn to the officer*s 
number in the register, and h6 learns at a glance 
where he will find the “ press ” which contains every 
detail of that officer’s career, from his entering the 
army down to the very day on which the inquiry is 
made. 

The room occupied by the Secretary of State for 
War is a handsome apartment, situated about the 
centre of the building on the side looking towards St. 
James’s Park. His private secretaries are located in 
rooms adjoining that of their chief; in faet, separating 
his sanctum from that sanctum sanctorum in which 
H.R,H. “the Duke” dischargers the 'duties belonging 
to the office of “ Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief.** 

The actual administrative work of the War Depart- 
ment is divided between three great officers, any or 
all of whom may be, and usually are, in Parliament. 
The Secretary of State is, of course, supreme controller 
of the Department, then under him there are (1) The 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief, who is in charge of the 
personnel of all the “regular” and “irregular” forces 
forming the army; (2) the Surveyor-General of 
Ordnance, under whom are all the civil administrative 
duties, with the charge of the matSrielj and (3) the 
Financial Secretary, who is responsible to the Secre- 
tary of State for the “Estimates” presented to 
Parliament, for the appropriation of all funds, and the 
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proper auditing of all accounts; the ^|Artny Pay" 
Department is sUso under his control. VHidt is called 
the " Central Department” forms the province of the 
Under-Secretaries of State for War, whose functions 
are limited to the conduct of such constitutional or 
other matters as do not specifically pertain to either of 
the three great offices just named. 

The Secretary of State is assisted by a "Parlia- 
mentary Under-Secretary of State,” who holds office 
only so long as. his chief retains the seals ; also by a 
" Permanent Under-Secretary of State,” whose tenure 
of office is not affected by the political changes which 
may "pull down” one chief ruler and "set up” 
another. 

The staff of the War Office numbers nearly 500 
actually "on the establishment,” f./., permanently 
engaged ; but besides these there are many employh^ 


writers (paid by the hour), and others, whose services 
> are secured as the ^igencles of the Department vary. 

In the basement 41 the War Office! there is a large 
printing establishment, in which some fifty persons 
are employed producing such official documents as 
are required day by day. All "private and confi- 
dential” papers are printed here. , To insure the 
necessary secrecy in such matters^ the "copy. f is cut 
up by the foreman into small portions, and is thus 
"set up” by different compositors, so that until the 
whole of the portions are brought together on the 
press, no workman can form any idea of the actual 
contents of the paper itself. The copies are then 
struck off under the immediate supervision of a 
thoroughly trustworthy inspector, and by him are 
taken charge of on behalf of the high official who may 
have ordered them to be prepared. . 


WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


ITH the advent 
of August 
weather it 
becomes ne- 
cessary to 
think of suit- 
able ma- 
terials. There 
is an abun- 
dant supply 
to meet the 
demand, and 
I will enu- 
merate a few 
amongst the 
many which 
are appropri- 
ate, beginning 
with those in- 
tended for morning gowns. Neutral-tinted summer 
b^ges in stripes, checks, and basket patterns are 
popular, AS are vicunas and foulcs in all shades. 
Then there is a fine make of serge called " Casimir ” 
which is seen in various qualities, also the " Umritzurs," 
and Indian cashmeres of light texture. A new colour 
is " Crushed Strawberry,” a bri^t . variety of terra- 
cotta. ^ 

" Nun's-cloth,” which after all much resembles the 
Carmelite or mousseline de laine of our youthful 
days, is very cool and light, and is principally worn 
in delicate tints. " Satin Chald ” is another new fabric 
so called, but in truth old friends greet us everywhere 
under a fresh guise. Amongst the later introductions 
is, the " Moire Fran9ais,” which is softer than the old- 
fashioned moire antique of our grandmothers’ days, 
and probably not so lasting' as in those good old 
times, when the goring of skirts was unknown, and 
silks "stood alone” in tl^ir stiffness— often indeed 


passed on to the next generation with their glory un- 
tarnished. Instead of the large running pattern, we now 
have stripes of different widths, occasionally divided by 
one of narrower dimensions. Moires look handsome 
combined with Satin Merveilleux, especially in black, 
but it is probable that the fancy for them will be evan- 
escent, as is the case with the many-tinted ombrds which 
have been so quickly copied in common silks aiid rib* 
bons. A novelty is the " Printed Satin Merveilleux,” 
and one well adapted for summer wear. It is seen ia 
many tints-r-such, for example, as a terra-cotta ground 
with pattern of broken leaves or daisies. Another new 
fabric is " Lace Muslin ” for quite warm weather. 
Surahs, fancy wa/ stripes in washing-silks, and 
Neapolitan stripes in foulards, , come next in order. 
Bayadere silks, again, are stylish for trimming cash- 
mere. Stripes arc considered much better taste in 
Paris thaq ombre or shaded mixtures. For instance, a 
handsome costume had killings of old*gold and cardinal 
striped silk, with bodice and drapery of grenat Satin 
Merveilleux. Another effective combination of colour- 
ing is of sapphire and bleu ciel. 

A very useful and a very fashionable garment is the 
Louis Quinze coat, which can be worn over any skirt 
It is made of black brocatelle, Oriental brochd, 
striped Satin de Lyons, and plain velvet, and is either 
perfectly tight-fitting, with pockets on the hips, or the 
back drapery falls in plaited paniers. 

I must now say a few words about the sateens, many 
of which are exquisite this season. The best ones are 
generally block patterns, so that only a certain number 
of each design can be printed. Among the newest 
are the bordered sateens, and ombr€ stripes with tiny 
sprays of fiowers in contrasting shades; also the 
Tussore cotton in Japanese designs, such as broken 
squares in soft tints of china blue, pink, and olive. 
Oriental and Egyptian patterns are very original, and 
a quaint idea is that of dull green leaves on a sapphire 
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ground, with large beetles, just touched with red, the honeycomb pattern is being revived. The draw- 
scattered liberally over the surface. Among the oddities ings are taken up at the back of the material, and 
may be classed Japanese pictures, birds’ nests, and caught on the surface in the shape of diamonds, 
a border with peacocks introduced. Children’s frocks look very pretty ornamented in this 

A beautifully finished design is the pansy in feuilles manner. Another good effect is obtained by a 
9nortes tints on a dark ground,, or in shaded greys succession of drai^ing-strings close together forming 
for half-mourning. Fleur-de-lys, roses, and carnations puckers. A becoming costuftie for a young girl of 
are also to be seen in every imaginable shade. slight figure is made in a soft clinging cashmere or 

Zephyr cloths, either plain or with bordered ombrd serge of neutral tint, with a deep kilt round the short 
stripes, arc much worn. Delicate French greys have skirt. The bodice has a broad gauging round the 
an old-gold or shaded brown border, and are exces- neck as in a Mother Hubbard cloak, the fulness being 
sively pretty. They are also made in small shepherd’s drawn down in folds to meet the drapery, and confined 
checks and plaids. Pink ginghams are also most round the w|iist with a band. The sleeves have a 
popular. These are all really good washing materials, succession of drawn puffs from shoulder to wrist, 
and come into favour again and again. Washing-gowns are generally made with gauged or 

With regard to the make of gowns, there is not any plaited kilts edged with lace, and the bodice is drawn 
very striking novelty ,to record since last month, to match. The bordered Zephyr cloths and sateens 
Gaugings are still to the fore, and to make a change have an edging of the strip^down the front of the bodice 
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and tunic^ whilst the skirt has kiltings of the stripe lace, and has a slight touch of colour. Black Jace hats 
alone. A novelty for kiltings is an alternate stripe and are generally becoming, whilst some of the French 
small check, the latter being intended to fall between white lace garden hats arc really lovely, 
each fold, and just peep out with the movement of After all, a young and pretty face looks well in almost 
walking. Pretty little drawn capes to match the costume anything, but for those of maturer age there is more 
are general. Washing-silks or any light materials are difficulty. There is, however, plenty of choice for these 
often made up with innumerable tucks, both on skirt latter ; a slight variation of the “ Princess ** shape is 
and bodice ; . they should be all hand-run to look well, still much in vogue. Sometimes the crown is of 
Bonnets are either very large and fully trimmed, or gauged satin, with a trimming of the same in full 
close and small. Tuscan straw is much worn, and puckers round the front and a tiny bird on one side, 
various fancy straws are seen. A new shade is called The “ Plate shape is another of the close-fitting order. 

Bron2e.d’Art.*^ Watered ribbons are often adopted for This has a bandeau applied with wreath of flowers laid 
strings. The hats intended for young girls are usually upon it. Then again there is the “ Flower" bonnet, 
broad-brimmed and turned up on one side, or imme- entirely composed of roses, with a slight admixture of 
diately in the front, with a bouquet of flowers and long black lace. Larger shapes of the Normandy type are 
white feather ; others have two or three ro^es inserted fully trimmed with feathers and flowers. Old-gold 
beneath the brim. The shape known as Cherry Spanish lace is often very elective with one or two 
Ripe," with a crinkled bord^, is simply trimmed with brilliant roses peeping out. 
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Artificial flowers arc so exquisite that they deserve 
a few words of comment. Koses are undoubtedly the 
favourites par exallenccy and especially the homely 
cabbage roses, called in France roses du roi,” have 
been more affected by Parisians than any other floral 
treasures. Marguerites are also very much used. 
Clusters of flowers are worn on evening dresses, cither 
at the waist or shoulder ; and often a bunch of pale 
pink blush-roses, or the delicate “ roses de thd,” are so 
perfect that involuntarily wc bend over them to 
inhale their fragrance. These, however, are works of 
art in their way, and out of reach for slender purses, 
especially when constant change is requisite. A very 
good plan is to mix a few fronds of fern or any lasting 
foliage with two or three unmounted roses, and when 
this is skilfully done they will often defy detection. 
Delicate blossoms au naturel soon fade in a heated 
atmosphere, and give an untidy appearance to a 
costume before the evening is over. 

Parasols this year are varied and beautiful, the 
favourites being those with either hand-painted groups 
of flowers on one side, or the monogram of the 
owner. The Japanese shape is often ornamented in 
this way. Others are covered with hanging drops 
of steel, gold, or jet. These are all somewhat costly, 
but many of the sateens to match the costumes 
are most effective, and much more moderate in 
price. 

As the travelling season is now at its height, there 
are plenty of Americans in Paris, and highly practical 
are several of their dress arrangements. For hot 
dusty days, many adopt when travelling brown holland 
ulsters, which are cool and light, and keep off the dust 
which will insinuate itself through even closed railway 
carriage-windows. Such ulsters wash well, and there- 
fore are ever fresh. Another 


good plan they adopt is that 
of tying a gauze veil over 
the hat and under the chin, 
a m^ode not unbecoming and 
certainly economical, as the 
hat is protected thereby. 

Mother Hubbards are 
worn by the tiniest mites of 
girls who are just able to 
run alone — they have in fact 
superseded pelisses, and very 
convenient travelling wraps 
they prove to the smdl 
wearers. Made of thin ma- 
teria], such as holland or 
alpaca, they serve as capital 
dust-cloaks ; and in thicker 
fabrics, as summer 
tweeds, they are 




comfortable on chilly and 
showery days. The little 
damsel who stands at the 
commencement of this Chit- 
chat sports a Mother Hub- 
bard of dcru Tussore enlivened 
with red bows, and the bow on 
the bonnet is also red. In- 
grain Turkey twill is now often 
substituted for silk for seaside 
wear ; the colour is excellent, 
and the material stands rough 
usage better than silk, proving 
altogether an effective and 
cheap trimming. 

Gatherings have found their 
way to lawn tennis aprons, as 
will be seen on one of the out- 
lined figures among theillustra. 
tions. The apron here shown 
has the pouch placed con- 
veniently for the player. 

There are gaugings 

round the neck an 

the waist, also a row or 
two below the upright frill of the pouch. The second 
outlined figure is prettily dressed in a demi-evening 
toilette. The material is crevette or salmon pink 
Umritzur cashmere, gauged at the throat and below 
the waist ; a satin belt to match, the elbow-sleeves 
being turned up with lace. These Umritzur cash- 
meres are very popular with English girls, especi- 
ally with followers of the aesthetic school. In Paris, 
“Sicilienne” lakes its place, a soft clinging silk, 
without sheen, resembling Irish poplin but finer, 
altogether a graceful fabric which, strange to say, has 
never won much favour in England. 

The group at the seaside, watching the “ ships come 
in,” offers many suggestions for the making up of 
washing-frocks, as well as for the thin woollen dreSses 
always requisite in this country, even in midsummer. 
Both the first and last costumes may be made in thin 
serge — dark green or blue~combined with satin to 
match, shot with red or’ orange. The other dresses 
arc to be made in foulard, sateen, or cambric. One of 
the promenaders wears a Mother Hubbard cape ; a 
second is attired in Kate Greenaway style — she holds 
a parasol covered with rows of creamy larf:e ; a fourth 
wears a flowered cambric Watteau polonaise, orna- 
mented down the front with loops of gay shaded 
ribbon ; the graceful plait at the back characteri^^l^ of 
this style is eminently becoming to slight suppW’figures. 

In the second group other fashions are suggested 
suitable for cambrics, grenadines, gauzes, foulards, &c. 
The gathered bodice with Swiss belt is the popular 
make for pink cambrics, the gauged sleeves being 
especially pretty. The small boy’s purple velvet suit, 
with blue silk stockings, is designed to be worn at a 
wedding or similar festive occasion ; while the girl, in 
^ her holland blouse with scarlet frilling, is attired for a 
run on the sands. 
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New Use of the Telephone. 

The more generally the telephone is employed, the 
wider are found the uses to which it can be put. The 
latest, or at all events one of the latest, is both in- 
genious and useful. M. Dohrn has *for some time 
been conducting scientific explorations in the bed of 
the Bay of Naples, and it is in connection with these 
investigations that he has introduced the telephone. 
In consequence of this use of the instrument, the opera- 
tions of the divers have become considerably facili- 
tated. These submarine workers arc able to com- 
municate with the boatmen overhead, not only without 
loss of time, but with absolute accuracy. It will thus 
be seen that the telephone may be made the means of 
materially reducing the perils as well as the incon- 
venience and hardships of the diver’s occupation. 

A Protective Bloom for Steel. 

Steel ornaments and utensils are of course liable to 
rust, and the new processes, such as that of Barffe, for 
coating the metal with a non-oxidisable skin of rust are 
now well known and very valuable. They cannot, how- 
ever, be applied by any private individual, because 
they are protected by patent, and moreover require ex- 
pensive apparatus. It is interesting therefore to learn 
that Dr. Guthrie has accidentally discovered a very 
cheap and simple plan for giving a beautiful bluish- 
black 'skin, or rather bloom, to steel watch-chains, keys, 
or other articles. This consists in plunging them for 
a short time in fused nitrate of potash or common 
nitre. The bloom is non-rusting, and makes the steel 
able to resist the corrosion of damp, and moist air. 
Any one can apply it for himself, as there is no 
patent to prevent him. 

A New Thermograph. 

An ingenious thermometer for constantly recording 
the temperature of a patient’s body has been contrived 
by Dr. W. Adams. The principle is a combination of 
the ordinary metallic thermometer and the micro- 
tasimeter of Mr. Edison. The sensitive part consists 
of a delicate spiral spring, made of two fine strips of 
brass and iron soldered , together, the brass being 
outermost. The unequal expansion of these two 
metals under a rise of temperature causes the spiral 
to press upon a small platinum piston, which enters a 
vulcanite tube filled with powdered plumbago, carbon, 
and silver dust. At the other end of this tube is a 
second plug of platinum, which is fixed, whereas the 
other is movable and under the control' of the 
sensitive spring. A current of electricity flows through 
the conducting carbon-powder in the tube, and 
traverses an electro-magnet, which actuates a finely- 
pointed pencil, marking a line on a band of travelling 
paper. The spring operates like the metallic ther- 
mometer, and by its expansion might be made to 
actuate the marking-penlil direct ; but far greater 


sensibility is obtained by introducing the principle of 
the micro-tasimeter, and magnifying the effect by 
means of the electric current. As is well known to 
electricians, the resistance of the carbon-powder to the 
electric current is proportional to the pressure on the 
powder ; and when the piston is pressed by the spiral 
spring on the powder, the resistance of the lattei 
diminishes, and the current correspondingly increases. 
This has the effect of adding to the strength of the 
electro-magnet, and consequently of moving the mark- 
ing-point to a degree proportional to> the temperature 
which dcfiectcd the spiral spring. Dr. Adams has 
also, we believe, applied this electrical device to the 
construction of a very sensitive pulse recorder. 

Curious Optical Phenomena. 

M. Treve is quoted as the authority for certain odd 
phenomena of optics and of vision; He mentions die 
circumstance that the flame of a lamp seems brighter, 
and that a vertical shaft, a post, or a mast is seen 
more distinctly, through a vertical than through a 
horizontal slit. On the other hand, he finds that a 
house, a landscape, or the face of the sun or moon is 
more clearly perceived through a horizontal aperture. 
He has noticed similar differences in photographs, 
according as the light passes from the object to the 
plate through a vertical or horizontal opening. He 
accounts for these varying effects by the action of 
diffused light. 

Maxim’s Electric Light. 

It now recognised by electricians that the kind of 
electric light suitable for domestic illumination is that 
in which a filament of carbon or other refractory 
material is heated to incandescence by the passage of 
an electric current. The arc lights, in which the 
electricity* leaps across a gap of air from the point of 
one carbon rod to another, are so very powerful, and 
withal unsteady, that they are best adapted /or the 
lighting of streets, factories, and other large areas. 
The incandescent lamps of Swan, Edison, and others 
are, however, eminently suited for lighting rooms and 
picture-galleries. Perhaps the best of these yet 
brought out, in point of beauty at least, is the 
incandescent carbon light of Mr. Maxim,of New York, 
recently introduced into London. As shown in the 
figure, the lamp consists of a glass bulb, B, containing 
a filament of carbon, c, bent into a double loop, and 
connected by suitable supports of platinum to the con- 
ducting wires, w w, which lead to the poles of the 
machine and convey the current to the loop. A screw- 
cock, s, turns on and off the current, and thereby the 
light— just as gas is turned off and on. When the 
current passes the carbon glows with a rich mellow 
lustre, resembling the flame of a wax taper, but still 
more pure and brilliant The carbon is made by 
charring card-board, and the bulb is charged with 
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vapour of gasoline, which, by de 
positing carbon on the weaker 
and therefore hotter parts of the 
wick, thereby increases its dura- 
bility. Thus far experience has 
shown that a burner of this kind 
will last from 600 to 900 hours, 
The lamps can be taken out of 
their sockets and replaced again 
in a moment, so that if any one 
should break down it can be 
readily superseded by a fresh 
one ; and as they can be manu- 
factured for a shilling each, the 
cost of an occasional breakage 
will not be heavy. The beauty 
of the light is of itself an in- 
ducement to adopt it in draw- 
ing-rooms or sumptuous saloons ; 
but being entirely enclosed it is free even from the 
fumes of wax tapers, and hence cannot injure fur- 
niture or taint the air. Moreover each globe gives 
off far less heat than a gas or candle flame, so that 
the atmosphere is not made oppressively warm. P'or 
mining purposes the light is well adapted, since it can 
be wholly immersed in a clear vessel of water, out of 
the risk of setting fire to the fiery gases in the drifts. 
With regard to the cost of this illuminant, it is 
claimed that a No. 20 Maxim generator can feed 
eighty-five Maxim lights, each of twenty-five candle- 
power, in consuming ten horse-power of energy. 



Indoor Rowing 

An ingenious framework for giving the body all the 
exercise of rowing in-doors has been imported recently 
from the United btates. It consists of a sliding-seat, 
with oar-handles and foot-rests ; and the whole is so 
connected together that by its means a skilled rower 
can train himself in any weather, and a beginner can 
learn the art. By adjusting the apparatus it can be 
adapted to the strength of any person, and even to a 
^hild of twelve. 


A Folding Cradle. 

In America the simple cradle of our forefathers has 
l)eea improved as well as other things, and is indeed 



FIG. 1. 


scarcely recognisable beside the rock- 
ing-box which stiL aoes duty ih this 
country. The curious framework 
shown in Fig. i is the latest develop, 
ment of the American baby-bed, and 
it is specially designed for transport 
by land or sea. It consists of a 
swinging cot made of two triangular 
frames supporting a canvas bottom and 
wicker sides. These frames are hung 
from a pair of axles, and can be swung 
to and fro by means of crank handles, 
or if desired by string or treadle. A 
bent nrod from which a cloth or paper 
fan is suspended moves with the cradle, 
but in an opposite direction, so as to 
create a cooling air over the little 
sleeper’s face. The whole appliance is 
made to fold up into the form illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, so as to pack in handy 
bulk. 

FIG. 2. 

A Leech Barometer, 

It has long been well known that the leech is highly 
sensitive to atmospheric changes, and Mr. A. W. 
Roberts tells us how a leech storm-glass may be fitted 
up. A tall candy jar is covered with a tin top in which 
several holes arc bored, and at the bottom a floor of 
peat with two or three smooth stones is laid down. 
The jar is then filled with soft water, into which, after 
it has become quite clear, two or three medicinal 
leeches are placed. Heat being fatal to these animals, 
great care must be taken in summer to keep the Jar in 
a cool shady spot, so as to lower the temperature as 
much as possible. So long as the weather remains calm 
and beautiful, tlie leeches lie motionless at the bottom 
of the vessel. On the approach of snow or rain, ‘how- 
ever, they will be found at the top, where they rest 
until the weather becomes again settled. A wind- 
storm coming on will cause them to gallop about in a 
lively fashion, while an approaching thunderstorm is 
a source of great uneasiness, making them try to seek 
a lodging above water, and move in convulsive-like 
threads. In clear frosts they lie constantly at the 
bottom. The water of the storm-glass must be 
changed every two weeks. 



Smoke Abatement. 

An exhibition of apparatus for the abatement of 
smoke is to be held this autumn at South Kensing- 
ton, on the grounds of the world’s fair of 1851. 
Heating, cooking, and lightii\g appliances of all kinds, 
artificial fuels, ventilators, chimneys, and so on will be 
displayed, and medals, prizes, and certificates are to be 
awarded to the successful exhibitors. The exposition 
will be of an international character, and under 
distinguished patronage. The date of opening is 
fixed for Octol^r 24th, the beginning of the winter 
season, and it will be illustrated by a series of ex- 
planatory lectures. \ 
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A Tenant Fish. 

The Holothurian, or sea-cucumber, is a soft, fleshy 
creature of the snail description, with tubular feet, 
which help it over the sea-floor. They have long 
been supposed to harbour a curious fish within them ; 
and recent investigation by Professor Emery, of 
Naples, has put the fact beyond a doubt. This 
naturalist finds thiit many of the Mediterranean Holo- 
thurians are inhabited by a small species of the 
Fterasfer fish, which lives in the cavity of the body, 
and seeks its own food by occasionally protruding its 
head. The creature is, therefore, not a true parasite, 
but merely a lodger, who has found in the interior of 
the sea-cucumber a safe retreat from his enemies. 
This uninvited guest is accurately represented in the 
accompanying illustration. 


A Qas Fire-Lighter. 

Wood and paper form after all a somewhat crude 
way of lighting a fire, especially when there is gas in 
the room. The little device of Mr. Fielding, which 
we illustrate, is therefore likely to re- 
commend itself. It operates, as will 
be readily seen, by playing a strong jet 
of gas-flame on the coals. The gas is 
obtained by connecting the lighter to 
the nearest gas-burner by means of 
an india-rubber tube : and in six or 
eight minutes after the flame is 
applied to the coal-fire, the fuel will 
be thoroughly kindled. Since it was 
first introduced, a year or two ago, 
an improvement has been added to 
it in the shape of a small piece of 
gauze, which is screwed into the 
muzzle of the lighter, and prevents 
the blue fl#mc flying back and burning 


with a white light With this, recent addition, it is 
claimed for the contrivance that it will light twenty 
fires with a consumption of one pennjrworth of gas. 

A Box of Electricity. 

The apparatus for storing up electricity which has 
been devised by the French electrician, M. Faure, has 
been placed in the hands of our distinguished phy- 
sicist, Sir William Thomson, who professes himself 
delighted with its performances, and is enthusiastic 
about its future. Each clement of the '^secondary 
battery,** as shown in the accompanying figure, consists 
of a lead vessel, v, nine inches high by five inches in 
diameter. Into this is packed a pair of lead plates, 
each coated with red lead and sheathed in felt. 
These plates are rolled up together so as to occupy a 
small bulk, and the felt is moistened with sulphuric 
acid and water. On charging this contrivance with 
the current from a dynamo-electric generator or an 
ordinary voltaic battery, by connect- 
ing the two lead plates by wires, 
w w, lo the poles of the generator, 
the current is accumulated in the 
cell, which thus becomes a veritable 
“box of electricity.*’ Not less than 
a million foot-pounds of electric 
energy — that is to say, a quantity 
of energy capable of lifting a 
million pounds through the height 
of a foot— can be stored in one of 
these boxes weighing seventy-five 
pounds, and sent by rail or cart to 
any distance. The same quantity 
of energy, however, is known to 
exist in i i ounces of coal, so that a piece of coal is a 
far more portable form of latent power, even though 
only onc-tenth of that potential energy can be turned 
into actual work by the best steam-engines. It is un- 
likely, then, that electric power will be conveyed from 
place to place in Faure accumulators on any extensive 
scale while coal is yet so plentiful. These apparatus 
will be chiefly used as local reservoirs of electricity, 
lodged in houses, as a water-cistern is, and periodically 
supplied with electricity for domestic purposes, by 
means of wires or other conductors. The electricity 
generated at a central station will be conveyed by a 
system of wires like water-pipes to the stationary 
accumulators of private consumers, where it can be 
employed to light their electric lamps, and drive their 
sewing-machines. Only under special circumstances 
will the batteries with their charge be transported in 
vehicles, and left at houses. In surgery, however, or 
in the working of military field telegraphs, and the 
explosion of mines or torpedoes, the Faure battery is 
likely to prove very serviceable. Already Professor 
George Buchanan, of the University, Glasgow, has 
performed the actual cautery with great success by 
means of the electricity bottled in one of Sir William 
Thomson’s Faure batteries. By means of a 'fine 
platinum wire heated to incandescence by the current, 
he removed a nsevoid tumour from the fore- tongue of 
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A COLLAPSING BOAT CARRIAGE. 


a young lad in the course of a few minutes, and 
without the loss of a single drop of blood. The 
strength of the current and the compactness of the 
battery render it very convenient for work of this 
kind, and there is already a demand for it in the 
medical profession. We may also add that Professor 
Buchanan has found the Swan electric light, which 
consists of an incandescent carbon filament enclosed 
in a vacuum bulb of glass, very useful for illuminating 
inaccessible parts of the body. 

Effect of Chloroform on Plants. 

MM. Claude Bernard and Rabuteau have ob- 
tained some remarkable results from their experiments 
as to the action of anaesthetics on plants. They find 
that the vapour of chloroform and of ordinary ether 
retards the germination of seeds, bromide of ethyl and 
bromide of amyl having a similar effect. Grass seeds 
exposed for thirty-seven days to the vapour of bromide 
of ethyl or of amyl germinated, under proper con- 
ditions, in two days. 

Experiments were also tried upon various plants 
in progress of growth. Growing cress after an ex- 
posure of two hours to an atmosphere saturated 
with vapour of bromide of ethyl became feeble, the 
leaves hanging down. After remaining in this ener- 
vated condition for two days it began to revive, but 
manifested less vigour of growth as compared with 
other plants of the same age. Acetate of ethyl is less 
powerful in its action ; cress lives after an exposure of 
three hours to its vipour, though an exposure of six 
hours kills it It is highly interesting to note that 
anassthetics exert the same kind of influence upon 
plants as upon animals. 

A Collapsing Boat Carriage, 

The delicate boats of racing crews are not unfre- 
riuently damaged by transport on carts from the rail- 
way station to the regatta course ; and yet a vehicle 
of some sort is necessaryj for if the crew should attempt 
to carry the boat themselves the exertion might unduly 
fatigue them, and spoil their “form” for the coming 
struggle. A special boar carriage has therefore been 
introduced by Mh F. E. Todd, and it is so light and 


portable that it can be easily dismantled and carried 
in the boat itself. 'Aiis condition renders the 
invention very suitable for canoe ^ excursions on the 
lochs of Scotland, where a narrow pass or watershed 
often separates two lonely sheets of water. Different 
classes are adapted to carry different kinds of boats. 
The engraving, for example, represents a carriage for 
fine racing fours, or other light boats of great length 
and narrow beam. It is supported from the axle on 
india-rubber springs, and runs with great smoothness. 
A net spread from the supports carries the oars and 
portmanteaus or other light impedimenta, and the boat 
rests bottom upwards on an adjustable table, which can 
be widened or narrowed to suit the beam of different 
craft. 

A Disinfecting Paint. 

The internal decoration of houses is now a subject 
of great interest, and it is therefore useful to know 
that a new paint, called Dry Calsomine, is rapidly 
growing into favour in America. It is said to be clean, 
wholesome, and beautiful, besides possessing disinfect- 
ing properties. The colours are sold in a dry state, 
and simply require to be mixed with water, in order to 
be ready for use. Paste and paper are apt to become 
decomposed, but these fresco paints remain always 
fresh and sweet. They are sold in strong Manilla 
paper boxes of i and 6 pounds in weight, and they 
wiU keep for years. 

Flexible Ivory. 

Ivory, which is in its normal state so hard and rigid, 
can nevertheless be softened artificially by the follow- 
ing process It is to be first immersed in a solution 
of pure phosphoric acid of specific gravity 1*3 until 
it loses, or partially loses its opacity, and becomes 
translucent. It is then washed in clean cold water and 
dried, when it will be found as flexible as leather ; but 
it speedily hardens on exposure to dry. air. Dipping 
it in hot water will, however, soon restore its pliancy 
and softness. 

Another method consists in plunging the ivory into 
a mixture of three ounces of nitric acid and fifteen 
ounces of water, and leaving it a-steep for three or 
four days, during which it siftens. 
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The Corinthian Canal. 

There is nothing new under the sun. Even the 
latest iDrojcct of the enterprising French engineer has 
been in a measure anticipated. General Tiirr has been 
granted a commission by the Greek Government for 
the purpose of cutting a canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth. It is curious that modern enterprise has not 
long since accomplished a feat which a glance at the 
map will show to be so obviously a convenience. The 
isthmus forms a slender barrier between the Gulf of 
Lepanto and the Gulf of iEgina, and consequently 
between the Adriatic and the Aegean. In the palmy 
days of Corinth the one drop of bitterness in the cup 
of its prosperity was the fact that it was obliged to 
possess two harbours, one on each side of the isthmus. 
To obviate the inconvenience a polished roadway 
was constructed, 
along which ships 
could be bodily 
dragged ; and in 
the year B.C. 145 
Nero, the Roman 
Emperor, turned 
his attention to the 
construction of a 
canal, the first 
works of which, or 
rather their ruins, 
still remain: The 
design was at 
length abandoned, 
although fortifica- 
tions were erected 
that were found 
practically useless 
to the city, which 
would have greatly 
benefited Ity the 
construction of a 
canal. This most 
important undertaking will now be commenced. M. de 
I-esseps will do all he can to further the scheme. The 
benefits v/hich must accrue to Greece, and particularly 
to Corinth, can scarcely be too highly estimated, and 
the new water-way will open a new era of prosperity 
for the modern Kingdom of Greece. 

A Float Clock. 

The ordinary clock is actuated by the descent of a 
weight, and regulated by the beats of a seconds 
pendulum ; but both these functions are combined in 
a new time-keeper invented by M. Antoine, of Paris. 
The works, are operated by means of a float, which 
descends gradually as the liquid in which it is floated 
is allowed to drain away. The descent is perfectly 
regular, and as there is no pendulum required, the 
clock has the advantage of being noiseless. It is, in 
fact, an indicating clepsydra of the most improved 
pattern. Where the clock-face is illuminated by a 
flame, the oil of the lamp is utilised as the supporting 
liquid. 


Carving Glass. 

It is generally a troublesome process to cut holes 
and lines in glass ; but a German firm, Messrs. 
Richter and Co., of Chemnitz, have produced a very 
serviceable glass-cutter by impregnating small German 
silver discs with fragments of diamond. When fitted 
to a rapidly-rotating tool these grating surfaces abrade 
their way through glass or porcelain -in a few seconds, 
and any desired pattern can be readily engraved, 
while the wear-and-tear of the disc itself is very slight 
indeed. 

Metal Slates. 

An American novelty of more than usual promise 
has been brought to this country in the form of me- 
tallic slates or shingles for roofing purposes. They are 

stamped out of thin 
sheet-iron, and are 
so shaped and cor- 
rugated as to in- 
lerlock, and brave 
the stormiest wea- 
ther. They arc 
very light, easily 
laid, and pack in 
small compass. To 
prevent their rust- 
ing in the open air, 
they are coated with 
a special metallic 
paint, or with an 
alloy. More expei?- 
sivc ones are also 
protected by a glass 
enamel which is not 
liable to chip, and 
is not injured by a 
red heat. Alto- 
gether these iron 
6hingles are, well 
adapted for covering roofs, not only from their dura- 
bility, but also on account of their immunity from 
fire. They have been found in America to remain 
uninjured by the fire of a neighbouring building, 
when a slate roof of another edifice fiew to pieces 
under the intense heat. 

Iron Statues... 

Very handsome articles, such as vases, fountains, 
statues, bas-relievos, balconies, fire-grates, and stoves, 
arc now made of cast or wrought iron and steel by the 
Socidtd Fran^aise d’ Inoxidation, of the Val d’Osne, 
near Marseilles. They are coated with a protective 
layer of bluish-black oxide of iron by subjecting them 
to a furnace-hcat in a current, first of carbonic oxide 
gas, and then of carbonic acid. On being polished 
with oil this imperishable^ bloom takes a beauteous 
lustre, and it can be further ornamented by scraping 
away the surface into graceful designs, and inlay- 
ing these with an electro-platq of bronze, gold, or 
platinum. 
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Cooking by Electricity. 

A surprise is in store for the scientific world. An 
ingenious Frenchman, M. Salignac, fired with the am- 
bition to outdo his fellow-countryman M. Mouchot’s 
feat of cooking food by sunshine, proposes, so it is 
said, to fit up an electrical cooking-range with the 
object of providing a variety of dishes cooked by the 
heat generated from the electric current That an 
electric current is capable of producing an intense 
degree of heat, is of course well known ; but whether 
this heat can be turned to anything like the same prac- 
tical account as the light, remains yet to be proved. 


Moth-Trap for Bee-Hives. 

It seems that in certain localities in America moths 
are the pests of bee-hives, and an ingenious con- 
trivance has been designed to prevent them from ob- 
taining an entrance into the hives. The device is a 
trap which consists of a box or similar vessel furnished 
with two tubes, one inside the other, the inner one 
passing through the .box into the hive, the outer lead- 
ing into the box. The trap is to be placed in front of 
the aperture of the hive, and it is supposed to secure 
the moths in the following manner : — The intruder 
enters the tube, but the inner one being too small for 
it, it passes by way of the outer one into the box, 
where it is imprisoned ; the bee, on the other hand, 
readily finds admittance through the smaller tube 
into its hive. We <Jo not, however, quite see how 
t)}^ trap is to exclude the little moths. 

An Electrical Omnibus. 

The success of the electric railway at Berlin has 
been so marked that the line is about to be extended. 
It is found, however, that horses in crossing the line 
on the level sometimes get a shock, and one or two 
accidents have resulted from this cause. The draw- 
back can, however/easily be overcome. The railway, 
too, is about to be rivalled by an electric omnibus, 
announced to ply between Zehlendorf and Tcltau, 
Berlin. The electromotor will be carried by the 
vehicle between the two hind-wheels, and the electric 
current will be conducted to it by a slender chain in 
connection with the generators. The distance between 
the two stations above-mentioned is about four miles, 
and it is calculated that the omnibus will traverse it in 
twelve or thirteen minutes. While on this subject we 
may also mention that M. Trouvd has again been ex- 
perimenting with the electric boat, which we described 
in a former note of the Gatherer. According to his 
latest results, a boat seventeen f^ long by four feet 
across the beam, and carrying ffiree persons besides 
the electric apparatus, can be propelled by a battery of 
twelve Wollaston cells, at a speed of four feet per 
second, pr eighty yards a minute. He hopes, however, 
to improve very considerably on this achievement; and 
if he succeeds, we may expect that the nuisance of 
steam-launches on the Upper Thames will ere long be 
mitigated by electricity. 


Kinder-Garten Teachers. 

We have received a communication on the .above 
subject (with reference to a paper which appeared in a 
recent number of this Magazine) from Miss Mary A. 
Ewart, who asks us to correct the impression formed 
by some of our readers that she is an Honorary 
Secretary to any institution for training Kinder-Garten 
teachers. The office she holds is that of “ Honorary 
Secretary to a Committee for lending fees, without 
interest, to women students at Cambridge, Oxford, or 
elsewhere, or to those preparing for any of the 
University Examinations.” Miss Ewart adds : “ We 
do ^Iso lend fees to a limited number of Kindcr-Garlen 
students, but our aim is chiefly to help those who are 
likely to prove efficient teachers in High Schools and 
other institutions for the education of girls and women.” 
Miss Ewarfs address is 3, Morpeth Terrace, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 


Prize Answers to Prize Acrostics. 

By Charlottk P. Mitciiki.l. 

Ill 

Stili. tearful from the misery of the last, 

I loosed the third, and ere a second p.issed. 

From out the jar a subtle vapour rose, 

Which stealing o’er nu* made mine eyes to close ; 

When 1 in ihoiighl beheld two fields of blood, 

Hastings and luigehill merged in one. 1 .stood, 

In awe and wonder lost, till there did beam 
A sweeter picture on iny moving dream. 

Twas the sweet vision of my own loved Ifamc^ 

Ami I w.t!> hastciung tliilhur through the gloaui , 

Full was my heart, for floating through the an 
Mcthoiighl 1 heard itiy f.ivounte lister's Song ; 

For this sweet hour my soul had waited long ; 

But ah I whose jo>'s arc sown without a Tare f 
Scarce were my feet an /»ch off home and rest, 

When all my bliss is killed within my breast ; 

For lo ! sweet home has faded from my ken. 

And I am by far NgamPs shore again ; 

And GuU-V\\x on the horizon of my dream 
A fast-receding Sait afar doth gleam ! 

lY. 

I oped the fourth, and slowly came to view 
Paris the vast ; and, rising ever higher, 

Came grand old Sarum with its marvellous spire. 

In one huge city blent the wondrous two 
And then they vanished ; but again there came 
Paris as if my last adieux to claim. 

Then seemed it that in restles.s mood I passed 
From this great city southward, till at last 
Through sunny Andalusia I roved. 

Where purple grapes hung blushing in the sun, 

And passed before me many a beauteous one 
Of Spain’s dusk, dark-eyed daughters -girls who moved 
So gracefully that, as 1 looked, 1 loved I 
Yet did I linger not, but, as in pain, 

Passed home to Rochester across the main. 

My soul from ail sweet rest was fiercely driven. 

For seemed it at my birth that 1 had given 

An 1 Death, and restlessly 

Now sought him o'er the wide, wide world, that he 

In payment might receive my life from me. 

At last, when many wandering years were o’er, 

Beforp old Sarum paused my feet once more ; 

And came a thought that here vrith peaceful breath 
Rest would 1, and nor seek, but wait for death. 

Then came a voice, '* Mortal I most .wisely said ; 

Rest thou ! " and at th^ voice the vision fled. 
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THE PROBATION OF DOROTHY TRAVERS. 


By tho Author of **In s Minor Key.*' 



CHAPTER THE THIRTYSECOND. 

KOMAM FEVER. 

HAD no idea 
you were 
back again in 
Rome. Why 
did not you 
send for me 
before ? " 

The fierce 
• June sun was 
streaming 
down on the 
l^oman pav- 
ing-stones, 
white and glis- 
tening under 
its scoi clung 
rays. It crept 
u n d er and 
through the 
thick jalousies which shrouded Harry Leonard’s win- 
dows m his old hotel in the Vi«i llabuino ; it shot 
a ray athwart Geoffrey Ingram’s face as he stood 
talking to his friendi and rested on a white ivory 
photograph case, which lay closed on the table by 
Harry’s side. 

“ I only arrived the night before last, and yesterday 
I was so seedy that 1 could do nothing all day but 
eat water-melon ; besides, I thought you would have 
left long ago.” 

“ No ; I am quite the last, for I have changed my 
plans, and am off to the Kngadine instead of Frascati 
directly. You had better come with me ; it will be 
the best thing in the world for you after this climate.” 

** I should like it of all things, but just now I feel too 
good-for-nothing to do anything but sit still and doze.” 

“ You have been too long in Italy, Leonard,” said 
Geoffrey gravely ; *‘and if you are in Rome, you ought 
to be up on the high ground instead of down in this 
unhealthy street. I have first-rate rooms in my place, 
waiting for some onedo occupy them. Move into them 
this evening, and I will undertake to look after every- 
thing for you.” 

“ You are very kind. This hotel is hot ; and the 
cooking ! ” and Harry made a gesture of disgust. 

Then it shall be done this evening, ^he heat is 
terrific just now. Try and take a siesta^-^nd I will be 
back with you as soon as I can to sec to ybur move.” 

As Geoiffrey went out of the hotel Ynt looked '(con- 
siderably graver than when he had entered it. 


Rome, and were scattered to the four quarters of 
Europe by this time— all but one, who was in ville- 
giatura at Frascati— and in the Italian doctors Mr. 
Ingram, Englishmandike, had no faith. 

Notwithstanding the broiling sun, he was soon on 
horseback, and riding through the Campagna — all 
yellow and burnt up — towards Frascati, in search of 
Dr. Campbell. The few Italians he passed, stretched 
lazily on the grass, lookea at him through their long 
black lashes, and murmuring “ E pasizoj Inglesz/** com- 
posed themselves to slumber again. Overhead the 
sky was unflinchingly blue ; look where you would, the 
same brilliant azure, wearying to the eye, the rcpletiuji 
of colour, till the twelve miles from Rome to Frascati 
seemed as long as from Rome <0 Naples. 

But it was accomplished at last, and Geoffrey could 
allow himself an hour at the hospitable doctor’s, to 
rest his horse and refresh himself on slices of cool 
water-melon and draughts of iced lemonade. Dr. 
Campbell promised to be with him in the evening, 
and, with a mind at rest, Mr. Ingram rode back to 
Rome, to see to Harry’s removal. 

It was not without reason that he looked so grave 
over his friend’s indisposition. Within the last six 
weeks there had occurred several bad cases of Roman 
fever, two or three of which, among the English, had 
terminated fatally, and it had been but a fortnight ago 
that he had followed to her grave, under the shadow 
of the tomb of Caius Cestus,* poor, pretty Mrs. Grey, 
who, not so long before, had been so affronted with 
Harry for buying the bracelet on which she had set 
her heart. 

The streets were just beginning to wake up as he 
passed through the Porta San Giovanni, whefe he had 
left his horse, and made his way to his friend. Harry 
was decidedly better. The very sight of Geoffrey had 
done him good, and safely installed in the Via Sistina, 
he insisted at first that he was so much improved that 
he could quite reckon on going to the Engadinc in two 
or three days ; but by the time Or. Campbell arrived he 
was shivering with aguish pains, and was summarily 
driven to bed by Geoffrey. With the termination of 
the physiciai^’s visit, the latter had to re-cast his plans. 
All thought 6' the Engadinc must be given up for the 
present. It was plain that Harry was on the brink of 
a bad illness, and, save a few artists, there was hardly 
an Englishman left in Rome. Between himself, his 
servant, and Harry’s man, the nursing could easily be 
done ; and, if he could help it, the pyramid of Caius 
Cestus should not cast its shadow on Harry Leonard’s 


grave. 

Two or three letters to friends with whom he had 


ThAt 

Harry Leonard bad kn attack of Roman fever, 

was on the verge of it, was very plain to him, an^ i^Jntended to travel settled all his part of the business, 
he could get him away, it Would be the best thing he then he went in to Harry. It seemed that he 
could do for him. All the English doctors had lef^J^d not made his arrangements one moment too soon. 
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The poor boy was losaiiig and moaning, whilst his Geoffrey’s words were almost carelessly hopefnl, to 
Italian servant, standing by his side, with many an hide his real feelings. 

“ A/iM ” and “ Ohvn^i' poured into his ears all the “ But I must talk of dying,” said Harry, “ in case it 
stories that were circulating about Rome on the sub- should go hard with me. If I get worse— much worse 
ject of the ravages wrought by the fever. I mean— I should like my sister sent for, and— Dolly.” 

Geoffrey dismissed the man, and sending for his The word Dolly” had no sooner escaped his lips 
own servant, an Englishman, and bidding him prepare than, as from a sudden dash of illumination, everything 
a cooling drink, took up his post by Harry’s bedside, seemed to be made clear to Geoffrey. He knew at once 
to watch there till dawn. He had had plenty of ex- that it was Dolly Travers who was meant, and that 
])ericnce in nursing at one time and another, and this boy who had taken such a hold on his affections 
moreover of this particular form of fever, and was at was her “ Harry.” What a curious vagary of fate ! 
no loss as to what to do ; but he wished he knew a ” Yes,” he answered quietly ; “ it shall all be done,” 
little more about Harry’s relations, in case he should “ Oh ! but you do not know who Dolly is— I ought 
be so ill as to require that they should be sent for. to have called her Miss Travers— or my sister’s 
With a faint smile of gratitude for the dismissal of address. 1 have so much to tell you.” 
the garrulous Antonio, Harry had accepted Geoffrey’s “ Not now, Harry,” for the first time calling him by 
presence, and through the first two or three hours of his Christian name. “ You must keep calm, dear boy.” 
the night there was no sound heard but those which “ Yes, now — now at once ; in an hour I may be 
proceeded from his restless tossing and moaning, light-headed — I may never recover my senses. Don’t 
The short hot summer night brought little chance of stop me, Ingram.” 

rest to the fever-stricken boy, and kept Geoffrey fully He was getting so excited that Geoffrey thought it 
employed in satisfying the ceaseless craving for some- best to let him have his own way, and, with the re- 
thing to drink and the continual wish to have his quired permission, Harry commenced at once with 
pillow turned. what seemed to lie heavily at his heart, the narrative 

Once, when performing this latter service for him, of his engagement to Dolly. 

Geoffrey came across something hard, and found it “ You see,” he said, plunging at once into the midst 
the little ivory photograph case he had vaguely of the subject, ” 1 have always loved her, ever since 
noticed on his friend’s tabic this very day. He was she was a tiny mite of three years old, and she always 
about to remove it, but Harry made a gesture to retain loved me. 

it, and Geoffrey, wondering whose photograph it “Ah I I forgot— I mean Miss Travers— Dolly Travers, 
might contain, restored it to the burning fingers so whom you know. We arc to be married in about 
eagerly stretched out for it. fifteen months’ time— at least, we hope so. I asked her 

Towards three o’clock his patient fell into a com- to be my wife— she was just seventeen — on the second 
paratively quiet slumber, and woke calm and tranquil, of October, under the cedar-tree at Holme Regis, and 
after two hours’ real rest. It was broad daylight, she said ‘ Yes.’ The next day she went away home. 
The hum of voices, whicK had never ceased through and then my father and her father vowed they would 
the brief summer night, the cries of the fruit not allow the engagement, or that we should see each 
and flower-sellers, seemed to preclude all chance of other, or even write. But we kept true to one another, 
any more repose, for the Roman population was all and agreed that when the storm was past wc would 
astir with the fresh morning hours. Harry turned his become husband and wife. My father died last year ; 
face, from which the feverish flush had somewhat died yet, although I am my own master. Sir Augustus still 
out, to Geoffrey. His voice was calm, even deliberate, refuses his consent to our marrijige, having got hold of 
“ Ingram, am I dying.?” • some untrue stories about me at Oxford. But Dolly 

“ No,” answered Geoffrey promptly and decidedly ; is twenty-one next September twelvemonth, and then 
“ certainly not.” 1 hope and trust we m.ay be married. Do you sec ? ” 

“I .am only beginning, you know — I may die, as Yes, Geoffrey did see : saw it all only too plainly. The 
Antonio tells me so many of the English have since I slightly confused, misty narrative was to him as clear 
have been at Naples. Poor little Mrs. Grey ! I am so as daylight, and he wondered how he could have been 
sorry for Iier.” so blind as not to identify Hairy Leonard with Dolly’s 

“ Antonio exaggerates,” responded Geoffrey. “ The “ Harry ” long ago. 
deaths have been very few, the recoveries many. “ I quite understand,” he answered. “ Miss Travers 
You must not talk of dying, my dear boy ; keep up told me she was engaged to be married, but I did not 
your pluck. Yours is a mild attack, and I have seen know that you were the fortunate man.” ' 
hundreds such recover, and quickly too. Dr. Campbell “ She told you ? Why, I thought it was kept a dark 
thought nothing of your case.” secret at Wran'gham.” 

Geoffrey’s words were cheerful, but his heart was “ So it is ; but I am an old friend there, so it was 
heavy. He could not shake off a foreboding that had reveled to me.” 

clung to him all the night— why, he could not tell — wish I had known it. Dolly should have told me. 

that Harry would never rise from his bed alive. But ^ut 1 must go on. 1 could not die without seeing 
not for the world might his patient know or suspect ^her again. You kn6w hei'— *the dearest, sweetest ! 
such a thing. To keep up his courage and a pqdfl^-but 1 must not be foolish. I mean you can perhaps 
found faith in his recovery was half the battle, ana^|[|uess what she is to me.” 
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stances. His mental vision was not extensive, but it 
So if I am in danger— but not unless— send for was true. What he had been taught as a child he 
her and Maggie, will you ? 1 made my will in had retained with a childlike simplicity, never having 

England, and left it with my lawyer, but I wish to deviated one hair*s breadth from it. This boy, 
mention that all the things 1 have bought abroad arc accused by Sir Augustus of a wild career at Oxford, 
for Dolly. And — is there anything else ? Oh I yes — would no more have dreamt of not going to church 
a sheet of paper. 1 must write one line to Maggie, any Sunday of his life than he would have dreamt of 
Will you give it to her yourself if I die? it is very robbing his neighbour; and throughout it was the 
important.” same thing. Self-analysis and introspection he knew 

“ I will. Here is the paper and a pencil.” not ; it was no part of his ^ nature to dwell on self. 

“ No ; a pen, please. I think it ought to be written One article of faith he held : that he was exceedingly 
very clearly, as it is really of great importance.” stupid ; but it did not trouble him much, except in so 

Geoffrey humoured him, propped him up in bed, and far as he considered it rendered him no (it husband 
gave him pen and ink, and with trembling fingers, in for Dolly. Any spark of romance, any ray of poetry 
scrawling uncertain letters, Harry wrote his note to that lay dormant in him, liad been called into life by 
Maggie. It was not long, but, ^ he said, very im- his love for her, and had kindled that one aspiration 
portant. Yet one more letter for Dolly, and then he of trying to make himself intellectually her equal, 
leant back on his pillows, with a smile of contentment And now, as he lay contemplating death, there 
on his face. spoke out of every one of his words a humble trust, 

” I do not mean at all that 1 am going to die, a quiet faith, that caused Geoffrey to stand in wonder 
Geoffrey,” he said. “ You need not fear but what I will before his boyish friend. Truly, he thought, Dolly 
light for my life, for I have plenty to live for ; but it is had chosen well, not knowing oi guessing that, unwit- 
just as well to provide for what may happen. Now 1 tingly to herself, the very simplicity of Harry's character 
will give you Maggie's address. She is just now at had been the stumbling-block to her complete love for 
Dinant.” him. There had always been a something wanting, and 

Geoffrey wrote down the direction. with Geoffrey there had been let in on her a glimpse 

Miss Travers is in London, in Lowndes Square of perfect union of thought and mind. She could give 
and he gave the number, which his friend already Harry sympathy in all his amusements, because she 
knew. had many sides to her character; but his was, as it 

“ And you have no other relations ?” were, a perfectly even surface, on which it was difficult 

” No, none but the aunt Maggie lives with ; at least, to make fresh impressions, and which could therefore 
I know of no others, though we must have some deal out love, and not sympathy, 
somewhere in Derbyshire, where my father sprang Even as a child, Dolly had learnt that it was no 
from, but we arc absolutely ignorant of them.” good talking to Harry about the books she read, or 

“ And now, Harry, no more talking. I promise you trying to speculate with him or^'lhc past history of all 
r.iithfully to obey every direction to the very Idler, the old Ingrams who adorned the walls of his home ; 
so rest contented, and try and sleep again.” yet she would watch with him for hours beside an ant- 

Easier said than done. • Once set off on the subject hill or a wasp’s nest, taking in with bright eager altcn- 
of which his heart was full, what could Harry do but lion all his instructions in natural history, to go home 
talk of Dolly, his wife that was to be? And Geoffrey and ask Mr, Bruce innumerable questions on the same 
listened, his thoughts wandering off to his own rccol- subject. All this she felt even more as they grew 
lections of her, and ever and anon coming back with older together, and she — one by herself, and therefore 
wonder to the fact that they two, he and Harry much addidted to speculation, day-dreaming, and 
Leonard, the two men who loved Dolly with a deep meditations — ceased to propound the many questions 
true love, should, out of the number of Englishmen that crowded her young mind to Harry, and remained 
that thronged the Continent, have been thrown to- content with Uncle Tom, who always listened so pa- 
gether in these intimate relations. ticntly, seemed as much interested in them as she 

And Harry, in short broken sentences, continued to was, and answered so wisely, 
talk on, revealing with every word — as, with the spectre Having unburthened his mind of his secret seemed 

of death before his eyes, he laid bare his every thought to have done Harry good, for he was decidedly better, 
and wish to Geoffrey — a simple childlike soul that the Geoffrey had always liked him, indeed had taken a 
latter found it in his heart to envy. fancy to him from the very beginning of their ac- 

Fromhis babyhood, Harry's character had been a quaintance; why, he could not say, for they had not very 
singularly simple one. Free from all pettiness, from many ideas in common ; but now, as Dolly's betrothed, 
all longing for what he did not possess, almost, one he seemed to him a sacred charge in trust for her. He 
may say, from all aspirations, he was contented ta'.go was his rival, but with a prior claim of many years' 
on pretty well the same road in manhood as in youth, standing. Jealousy he felt none, but considerable 
To him had never come the faintest shadow of tho^ envy of this favourite of fortune, whose home was cast 
doubts and perplexities, those struggles, those grasp, sin the inheritance of his own forefathers, whose wife 
ings after the higher realities of life and truth which Ws to be the woman he loved. It was hard to hear 
come to greater, more imaginative souls. His prosaic of Dolly as so entirely his— “ My Dolly,'* “ She 

nature found all that he needed in his own circum* \.AnbG my wife” — and assent to* it all It made him 
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feel how utterly and entirely she was lost to him, and to her ; and, after waiting half an hour, during which 
a sense of desolation and bitterness fell on him, which time she completed the letters, there arrived an influx 

had the effect of redoubling his attentions to Harry, of Lord Marsland’s relatives to make acquaintance 

whilst he trusted that he might not have to send for with the bride-elect. 

her to this fever-stricken spot in high summer. So, after all, she first saw Rose in company with the 

When Dr. Campbell arrived, Harry was again fast room full of people. Lord Marsland himself did not 
asleep, and breathing quietly and calmly. appear. He was apparently not fond of his relations, 

“ He will do now, 1 think,” said the doctor, after and he seized this opportunity to vanish. Dolly was 
watching the patient for some time. struck by the extreme effusiveness of the welcome 

“Thank God I’* answered Geoffrey. accorded to Rose by these new relations. It seemed 

almost as though they were thanking her for consent- 
ing to marry their desirable young nephew, whose 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-THIRD. titles covcrcd half a page of the Peerage, and whose 

IN LONDON. estates stretched over the greater part of two counties. 

London had done Dolly good. She needed rousing, Not one quiet moment could she get with her sister 
and town life in the height of the season was ccr- till they went to dress for dinner, and then they were 
tainly calculated to exercise that effect on her. No both late, and had to hurry into their smart dresses, 
sooner had she arrived than she found herself called for they were expecting friends, 
in a thousand different directions by her stepmother, And Rose purposely seemed to avoid congratula- 
by Rose, by Lou, all so busy that they were thankful tions or questions, for she called Lou into her room, 
to have a supernumerary in the house to supplement and made her show Dolly the presents Lord Mars- 
them. land had already given her, find then dismissed them 

No one treated her as an invalid, and but few in- both with that new little air of patronage that she 
quiries were made after her health. Lady Travers, as had acquired with the prospective dignity of Countess- 
we know, had the knack of taking for granted that ship before her. 

which she wished, and in this instance she took for At dinner-time Dolly was re-introduced to her 
granted that Dolly was perfectly well. Immediately future brother-in-law, who told her that she looked 
on her arrival, after greeting her affectionately, and like a ghost. Rose did not quite approve when he 
gently scolding her for still wearing deep mourning, further whispered to her that her sister was charming, 
saying it was inconsiderate to Rose, she set her down and he should like to tell her so, but that she had 
to write half a dozen letters to friends and trades- snubbed him so cruelly at Wrangham when he paid 
people, and to arrange some flowers. her some trifling compliment that he felt afraid to 

Dolly’s glimpse of Joan, therefore, had been very do so. 
brief, and she had had no time to talk over anything “Then don’t do it,” said Rose impatiently ; “do be 
with her cousin, except a few common-places respect- sensible.” And thus admonished. Lord Marsland sat 
ing her illness. She had thought Joan looking much upright in his chair for the space of two minutes, and 
better, calmer, and happier than when she had last wondered why Rose looked older than Dolly, which 
seen her, and she was not in the least surprised to hear had caused him to make the mistake of taking her 
of the Orminstcr scheme. Hut with the advent of for the eldest. 

Lady Travers all such.quiet talk had come to an end, Such a long, hot dinner, in spite of open windows 
just as the two cousins were about to embark on a and ice. Dolly felt her little strength ebbing away 
subject which would have cleared up many a mis- with every course, and her next-door neighbour, who 
understanding between them. had been kindly putting her au courant of the gossip 

For Dolly had come home resolved to put an end of the season, began to feel rather uneasy as to whether 
to any further dissimulation on her part, and, availing she intended to faint or not. She guessed his per- 
hersclf of Lady Travers’ betrayal of the secret of her plexity, and rc-assured him on the subject, telling him 
engagement to Geoffrey, to make it known, at any she had been ill, and felt the heat very much, but was 
rate to those who had a right to judge of her conduct, not addicted to fainting. 

Further, she intended trying a last fight for her lie was an amiable, would-be blas^ youth, of about 
marriage with Harry, on the plea that Rose’s was not twenty-one, one of Lord Marsland’s brother officers, 
only sanctioned, but highly approved, and therefore who was under the impression that he was thoroughly 
what objection could there be to hers ? used up, and was exceedingly proud of it. As a 

All this had been passing in her head as she matter of fact, he was a good-natured boy, with a large 
steamed up to London, and she arrived in Lowndes fortune, that be was dissipating as fast as time would 
Square with a very resolute countenance, which allow him, but enjoying life very fairly at present, 
quickly melted.beforc her stepmother’s words of wel- Dojly’s brown eyes and smile went far to captivate 
come. There was something in Lady Travers’ most h^, and 'he entreated her pathetically to come and 
amiable manner which w’as more subduing than sfee him play polo the following week. ^ 
severe reproofs, and Dolly instinctively felt that she . ^ And Lady Travers, whose eyes and ears wereevery- 
w'as rather in disgrace for having been ill. But sho* where, although apparently entirely given to the 
was allowed no time for feelings. She begged, rather deaf old man who had taken her in to dinner, 

and find Rose, but wa§ told that her sister would conil^' arrived at the conclusion that nothing short of shutting 
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Dolly up would keep her from marrying some one oi This was but a beginning of what was to follow, 
other, and that it was most annoying of her not to have From morning till night there was always something 
inhferited her mother’s plain, uninteresting features ; going on, and although it roused Dolly from her de- 
while, on the other hand, she was not too well pleased pression, it threw her back in bodily health, which 
to remark that Rose and her fianc^ had very little to prevented her enjoying it as she might otherwise have 
say to each other, and that both looked bored. done. She managed, however, an interview with her 



“ sue MADE HER SHOW DOLLY THE PRESENTS ” (^. 580). 


The dinner came to an end, however, and Dolly, father, which terminated, as usual, in her signal 
feeling more dead than alive, crept up-stairs in the defeat. 

rear of the ladies. And here her old friend Lady She was perfectly respectful and dutiful, but ad- 

Mary Baillie interposed in her behalf, and appeUed to vanced her claim to be allowed to marry as well as 
Lady Travers to send her to bed, which her s\ep. her sister. Sir Augustus’ speech in answer was a 
mother was nothing loth to do. \ model of elocution. The fine contempt with which he 

So when Mr. Mdville came up-stairs he was dis- \spokeof the Leonard family, contrasting their oripn 

appointed to find that the pretty Miss Travers had wi|h the blue blood of the Marslands, and digressing 
disappeared, and that her place had been taken by toi^^short sketch of the latter .noble race, beginning 
the unfascinating Lou, i^ewhere in the time of the Crusades, and ending 
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with his future son-in‘laW| was inimitable ; but when 
he returned to the old story of Harry^s vices, Dolly 
was prepared to refute him. Mr. Bruce had made 
every inquiry, and had found that the afore-mentioned 
vices were of a'venial description, incidental to the 
career of many young men at Oxford, yet not sufficient 
in any way to spoil theU. after-life. 

Sir Augustus was, for the moment, taken aback, but 
he quickly recovered himself and his pomposity. 

“ He was much obliged to Mr. Bruce, but he hoped 
be was competent to manage his daughter’s affairs 
himself. Unhappily, what he had heard of Harry 
was but too true ; " and, with a majestic wave of his 
hand, he closed the interview, saying he had long ago 
given Dolly his ultimatum. 

With a burning sense of injustice she left the room 
to write to Joan, and encountered her stepmother 
to whom she poured out her grief. 

Lady Travers would have alleged business, but she 
saw at once that her stepdaughter was in that frame 
of mind that required soothing. She was consider- 
ably taken aback when Dolly announced to her that, 
as. she fully intended marrying Harry sooner or later — 
though she trusted it might be with her father’s saiic- 
cion — she should make her engagement public, and 
at once communicate it to her sisters and brothers. 
It was a case for those blandishments no one knew 
better how to lavish than Lady Travers. She pro- 
fessed the deepest sympathy for Dolly, assured her 
that she had always been her friend, and had tried 
her best to persuade Sir Augustus to allow the mar- 
riage, although she was obliged to confess that the 
charges brought against Harry were such as to war- 
rant any father objecting to the engagement. 

For a moment Dolly felt staggered. What if her 
father had indeed been acting for the best all along? 

“ But what are these charges ? ” she cried, and could 
sec a faint smile creep over Lady Travers’ face as she 
responded-* 

“Don’t ask me, dear child; I could not tell you,” 
which was perfectly true. “ But,” she continued, “ if 
you will consent to be wise and dutiful, and not men- 
tion your secret— which would make your father ex- 
ceedingly angry — to any one, I will do my best for 
you. Once make your engagement public, and I 
doubt if your father will ever forgive you. He will 
certainly not allow any marriage from his house ; 
but if you are gentle and obedient for the next tliree 
months, he may yet be won over.” 

“ I am so sick of dissimulation,” responded Dolly. 

“No need to dissimulate, my dear. Only behave 
naturally and simply, as an engaged girl should do, 
not seeking admiration or attention, and if you go to 
balls, not dancing more than once with the same man, 
and I assure you no one will take any notice of you, 
or seek to know if you are engaged or not When 
Rose is married, and your father has time to think, 

I am certain all will come right ; but on no account 
reveal your secret, for by so doing you, to a certain/ 
degree, try to force him to a consent, and that he y! 
never stand,” 

Dolly thought she saw wisdom in this advice, ana 


resolved to keep quiet for the present — at any rate until 
Rose was married, at the end of next month ; and mean- 
while she would continue to do, what she had been 
doing for the last three years almost — to wait. 

Lady Travers had gained her object— time ; and for 
the present that was all she wanted. This brilliant 
marriage of Rose’s was not quite so glittering as it 
seemed, and occasionally her better nature wouUl 
keep her awake at nights pondering on whether she 
had indeed acted a mother’s part "to her favourite 
child. But it was all settled and arranged now, and 
could not be undone. With marriage she persuaded 
herself would come reformation, and meanwlule 
she was gaining a moral ascendency over the wefdc, 
peevish youth, which would come in usefully yirhen 
Rose was his wife. 

And Rose herself ? She was in high spirits, driving 
most days of the week with her betrothed on the box- 
seat of his drag, where her brilliant beauty showed to 
the greatest advantage, enduring with a bravery 
worthy of a better cause agonies of terror lest she, 
her Jehu, and the four horses, who seemed rather 
more than Lord Marsland could manage, should end 
in a fatal upset. But whatever her JianePs vices 
might be, rashness was not one of them, and he was 
careful to choose a route conspicuous for absence of 
all danger, and having chosen it, to keep tp it. Once 
or twice Dolly acompanied them, thoroughly enjoying 
I the exalted position, and, free from all fear, looking 
about her. and talking, to Rose’s amazement. 

But the conversation she sought with her sister 
never came off. They were not five minutes alone ^ 
without interruption : whether it was by design or by 
accident Dolly could not tell. The subject of her en- 
gagement was apparently distasteful to Rose, for 
whenever it was approached she contrived to change 
the conversation at once. Nevertheless, she seemed 
extremely happy, enjoying tfie presents, the trousseau, 
the diamonds, laces, and furs with a dignified urbanity 
worthy of her mother. With Lord Marsland her 
manner was all that could be desired, and Dolly de- 
lightedly arrived at the conclusion that she had been 
mistaken, and that her sister was really marrying for 
love, though how she had ever contracted such a 
feeling for such a man was more than she could com- 
prehend. 

That Geoffrey Ingram’s name should crop up from 
time to time in conversation was not to be wondered 
at He had been one of the ^first^Jtp, send Rpsf a 
present, a beautiful pa^Ve in Roman gold, copied 
exactly from an Etruscan model, lately discovered, 
which had created ^Vte a furore in Rome, and perfect 
both as to dcsi|;>[ and workmanship. ,Many of his 
numerous i^Jitions too were in London, of whom 
some we;-^ acquainted with thcTravers^i so naturally it 
cain^ about that he was not forgotten. But whenever 
was mentioned, Lord Marsland seized the opportu- 
’nity to raise his voice against him. As Us absents 
ont toujours tort^ no one took the trouble to defend 
him except Lou ; and although Dolly would fain have 
joined her, she deemed it wiser to ignore her future 
. brolher-in-law’sabuse of a man so infinitely his superior, 
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So the days dew by, and June succeeded May, and to acknowledge it« therefore Dolly could not possibly 
at the beginning of July, Rose was to be married, be allowed to see the last of a man who, had he lived, 
But the light had not come back to Dolly’s eye or the would never have been permitted to marry her. And 
colour to her cheek, nor had the straggle quite ceased : Harry was not the only person to be considered* 
that is to say, she never for one moment surrendered ; Apparently in close attendance on liim was Geodrey 
but there would dash across her glimpses of such hap- Ingram, a far more dangerous man than poor, simple 
piness as might never be hers, sending her in spirit Harry Leonard. What opportunities for sympathy, 
in tears of penitence to Hanys feet. And unfor- for condolence, and later on for advancing his own 
tunately she could not forget. In the daytime she pretensions, would Harry’s death afford him I and 
had redly too much to do to have time to remember ; he could never be held at bay, as had been his less 
but at night, too tired to sleep, all the scenes, all the formidable rival. It was indeed a case of Scylla and 
conversations of this last winter would recur to her Charybdis, and even Lady Travers did not see her 
memory, and keep her awake, till at last she would way just now. Tho only thing she could think of to 
fall into an uneasy slumber, only to dream of Geoffrey do was to wait and see what the next telegram would 
and Ferdie. It was not the best way to recover her bring forth. 

strength, but youth and a good constitution asserted So she pocketed the missive, and ordered tea ; and 
themselves in spite of these adverse circumstances, whilst sipping her favourite beverage, wondered what 
and she found herself with the bright summer weather evil genius had brought about a combinattoti'^of 
gradually— very gradually — but yet surely, recovering Geoffrey Ingram and Harry Leonard. There was no 
in a slight degree her elasticity of step, her appetite, possibility of deceiving the former. Those deep-set 
and, in htful gleams, her spirits. eyes of his had long ago fathomed her. Sir Augustus, 

the whole femily. His will was stronger than hers, 

and in many a little skirmish that they had had he 
CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FOURTH. had invariably come off victor. And as she sat and 

TELEGRAMS. fuminatcd, with her tea-cup in her hand, she sighed 

“A TELEGRAM for Miss Travers, my lady.” heavily, and the sigh was not altogether given to the 

Lady Travers had just stepped out of her carriage, complication that had suddenly arisen. Perhaps she 
and was looking over the cards that had been left for was thinking of days long gone by, and that if she 
her whilst she was out driving, when Graves, the had had for her husband such a man as Geoffrey 
butler, approached her with the well-known brown en- Ingram, she might have been a different woman, 
velope, of such common occurrence in the present day Perhaps her thoughts had flown to the future married 
that it excites no emotion beyond a passing wonder. life of Rose and Lord Marsland ; but whatever they 
** For Rose, I suppose,” she murmured, as she de- might be, she had not much time to dwell on them, for 
liberately proceeded to open it, and remained mute all at once the door opened gently, and Dolly came in. 
with surprise and astonishment as she read the head- Graves tells me there is a telegram for me, mamma, 
ing, ‘‘From Geoffrey Ingram to Dorothy Travers.” and that you have got it,” she said. 

Underneath was written, “ Harry Leonard is dying. Lady Travers had not been prepared for this ques- 
Come at once if you wish to see him alive. Will tele- tion ; in fact, she thought she had given Graves to 
graph again, so that you should get it before you understand that the telegram had been for Rose. But 
leave.” she was equal to the occasion. 

Harry Leonard dying ! Lady Travers could hardly “ Not for you, dear,” she responded, though with a 
believe her eyes. And the message sent by Geoffrey slight nqrvous hesitation, which escaped her daughter’s 
Ingram ! notice. “ It is for Rose.” 

What a curious combination of circumstances, and, “Nothing alarming, I hope.” 

at the same time, how extremely annoying ! How “ Oh ! not in the least ; it is not of the slightest con- 

fortunate that Dolly was well out of the way, spending sequence. Have a cup of tea, and tell me how you 
the day at Chislehurst with an old Holme Regis have enjoyed your day.” 

friend 1 It gave her stepmother time to reflect and to Dolly gave an account of her visit, and Lady 
arrange her plans. Travers in her turn related the events of the afternoon. 

For Lady Travers always made plans. Never by and described the fresh presents that had been sent to 
any chance did she act on the impulse of the moment. Rose. 

Every word, every act was weighed and considered, There was to be ^ dinner-party in Lowndes Square 
and given forth to the world well polished— sometimes, that evening, and the arrival of a second telegram 
if it suited her purpose, with affected impulse, but might prove awkward. Under these circumstances 
never without all due reflection. her sfepmother became tenderly solicitous for Dolly’s 

This telegram furnished much food for thought, and health, and finished by decreeing that she was not to 
was in the hlgkest degree disturbing. That^Dolly appear at dinner, but to retire to rest in good time, as 
should depart at a moment’s notice for Rome wa^ot the day at Chislehurst had been quite sufficient dis- 
to be thought of. She could not go alone, and no 0 ^ sipation for her. 

could be spared to accompany her. The idea was oiuS . Dolly, perfectly aware that there must be some 
of the question. Besides, Sir Augustus disapproved oL^notive for the order, aoquijesced willingly enough, as 
the engagement altogether, indeed absolutely refuss^ the long hot day had indeed tired her considerably, 
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and, all uncon'>cioub of the momentous words that herself that “mother was not quite so much as usual 
were all the while reposing at the bottom of Lady that combination of dignity and lepose she so strongly 
Travers’ pocket, she sat down to write invitations to advocated;” and, in truth, Lady Travers was not 
an evening party that was to come off shortly, with quite herself. She talked more than usual, but with 
a formidable visiting list in front of hci less grace ; hei pale blue eyes roved restlessly, even 



“ (jRWhS ItLLS Ml nil KL IS A irLLGRAM lOR ML, M\MMV {j> 


Uneasy in her presence, her stepmother left the nervously, about the room ; and, wuh every ring of 
room, and retired up stairs to meditate yet further on the bell, turned qucstioningly to the door, 
whit an hour might bung foith • But dinner came to an end, and still there was no 

The dinner-party that evening was one of great telegr^^m ; and towards its close slie began to eat and 
importance, some of the guests being Lord Marsland’s dtii^, and to hope that all would go well. Once 
most influential relations, and it was quite necessary saf 61 y established with the ladies In the drawing-room, 
ih it It should go off well, without hitch or contretemps, felt able to face anything that might occur, uit- 
Never had Lady Travers looked more brilliant, consciously acknowledging to herself what a relief it 
. Rose handsomer The former was, as usual, "tl|^ was that Dolly's honest eyes, grown somehow so 
peifection of a hostess ; but her daughter remarked to^ pathetic since Ferdie’s death, were not present, 
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There was plenty to talk about 'up>stairs. Rose, 
her trousseau, her presents, her wedding, were a 
never-ending theme ; and the heroine her$elf had no 
foolish objections to being the one subject of conver- 
sation, but thought it only natural and right that it 
should be so. 

So the hours sped by, and the guests were beginning 
to disperse to concerts, to balls, to evening parties ; 
and Lady Travers was by no means unwilling to 
speed their departure, for she and Rose, and Lord 
Marsland, who detested music, had no less than two | 
concerts on their list for to-night. If only that dread- 
ful telegram would either not come, or contain good 
news, there might be some prospect of enjoyment for 
them all' 

A ring at the door-bell made her start and shiver ; 
but she had still two or three couples on her hands, 
and must not give way to her curiosity. Rose had 
slipped up-stairs to put on her opera-cloak, and she 
was listening patiently to a rather wearisome account 
of a long illness that one of her friends had lately 
gone through, when Graves advanced into the room, 
and handed to her a second telegram. This time it was 
directed to her. Perhaps it was not from Rome after all. 

Her inclination was to leave it unopened till such 
time as she was alone ; but her friends begged her on 
no account to consider them, and reluctantly she 
broke open the envelope. 

“ Harry Leonard is dead. He died almost suddenly, 
and quite calmly, this morning. Break it gently to 
Miss IVavcrs. I will write to her all particulars.” 

She felt herself grow pale as she read and rc-rcad 
these few words. But the eyes of her guests were 
upon her, and, recovering herself, she looked up with 
that conventional smile that had become second 
nature to her. Crunching the telegram in her long 
fingers, she said, with a little laugh — 


‘^Nothing very important. Fortunately, 1 am so 
accustomed to telegrams that I think very little of 
them. Marsland never writes : he always telegraphs ; 
and when he is away. Rose receives about three a day 
from him ; ” and, with this explanation, the few linger- 
ing guests rose to depart ; and Lady Travers was at 
length alone with her husband. Should she tell Dolly 
the news to-night, or wait till the next morning ? She 
felt sincerely sorry for her stepdaughter, and thought 
she might as well enjoy a good nights rest, besides 
allowing Rose to go to her concerts without any 
qualms of conscience. Poor Harry was dead I No- 
thing could be done for him. With morning light 
would come counsel. Meanwhile, not even Sir 
Augustus should participate in the secret. On her 
shoulders alone should rest the responsibility of silence 
for to-night ; and if she could not bear the burden 
without incurring blame, she was not the clever 
woman she took herself to be. 

Come, Marsland,” she said, in her most cheerful 
voice, to her future son-in-law, who was reclining on a 
sofa in the back drawing-rodm ; “the carriage is here.” 

“Won't you really let me off?” he asked, with a 
yawn. “ I do hate those — ” 

But Lady Travers held up a warning finger. 

“Those horrid concerts ! Is that expression suffi- 
ciently lady-like to suit your ladyship?” 

Lady Travers laughed. She was too wise to draw 
the curb too tightly. 

“You are a bad boy, Marsland,” she said; “but 1 
suppose 1 must spoil you just this once. You need 
only show yourself at the BailUes, and then you can 
slip away. Poor Rose will be terribly disappointed ; 
but you and she must settle that between you. Ah ! 
here she is ! Rose, my child, the carriage is here. 
We have only been waiting for you.” 

BND OF CHAFTBR THE THIKTV-FOrRTH. 


THE LONG VACATION AT CAMBRIDGE. 



NE of the heaviest 
charges frequently 
made against the 
University system 
of our day, is that 
the amount of ad- 
vantage obtained 
from the University 
is not in proportion 
to the expense of 
University life. It 
is argued that since 
College life cWs 
on the average, 
undergraduates^ 
about ;£ 2 oo per 
annum, a very sub- 
stantial quantity, as 
well as a very high 


quality of instruction may reasonably be demanded. 
Undoubtedly the complaint is not altogether ground- 
less. The Academical year is divided into three 
terms at Cambridge, and four at Oxford. At Oxford, 
however, though at first sight it would appear that four 
terms must necessarily contain niore than three, such 
is not really the case, for, owing lO the regulations as to 
the mode of “ keeping” terms there, the actual length 
of residence during the year is very nearly the same 
at both Universities. At Cambridge, although the 
number of weeks during which residence must be kept 
is the same in all years, the dates of the commencement 
and end of two of the three terms are variable. The 
Mjrhaelmas or October Term begins on the 1 st of 
October, and ends on the i 6 th of December. Lent or 
nuary Term begins on the 13 th of January, and ends 
pn^e Friday before Palm Sunday. Easter or Mid- 
mer Term begins on the Friday after Easter Day, 
and ends on the Friday after Commencement Day, which 
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is always the last Tuesday but one in June. Thus the 
official University terms comprise about thirty*threc 
weeks in the year. But to obtain a degree it is^ not 
necessary to reside throughout the whole of the official 
terms. The Statutes of the University only require 
that an undergraduate shall be in residence during two- 
thirds of each term^ and hence a custom has arisen in 
many Colleges of only permitting the students to 
remain in Cambridge during the two-thirds of the term 
required by the University ; and, on an average, an 
undergraduate is not compelled to reside during more 
than twenty-four weeks in the year. .Should he wish to 
remain longer in residence, he will generally require 
special permission from the Tutor and Dean of his 
College ; and this is not usually accorded unless some 
particular reason can be shown for granting it. 

Hence it happens that the very large majority of 
Cambridge men have more than half of each year on 
their hands. Men who are filled with an enthusiasm 
for sports, or other amusements, to the exclusion of any 
very great desire for the elements of sound learning, 
naturally find such an arrangement far from disagree- 
able; but to those whose success at the University is a 
matter of some importance, it is found to be a serious 
loss to be deprived during so large a portion of the 
year of the ordinary means of acquiring knowledge. 
For the convenience of such students, a custom has 
arisen of allowing undergraduates who are understood 
to be reading for Honours to remain in CambuJgc 
during two of the four months which comprise the 
usual Summer or “ Long ” Vacation. 

It must be remembered that the authorities of 
each College have absolute power to refuse permis- 
sion to reside, or to cut short the residence of any 
undergraduate at any time ; and as most of the 
Fellows of Colleges are themselves absent during the 
Long, the domestic regulations are more strict tlian in 
ordinary term time. At the same time the University 
regulations are not in force, so that the abnormal 
stringency of the College rules is compensated to some 
extent by the unusual laxity of the University rules. 
Thus, in term, it is not considered a serious offence for 
a man to be out of his rooms from ten to twelve in the 
evening ; but in the Long, such a proceeding would be 
sure at most Colleges to be noticed by the Dean of the 
College ; while, on the other hand, during term time the 
University requires that after sunset on week-days, and 
during the whole of Sundays, undergraduate members 
of the University shall not appear in the town unless 
clad in the Academical cap and go^n ; but during the 
Long, no such distinctive dress is insisted on. 

Of course there are no University lectures during 
the Vacation, nor as a rule are any courses delivered 
by the College authorities, but it is nevertheless 
generally found to be the mqst favourable time in the 
whole year for quiet study. There are none of the dis- 
tracting excitements of term time ; fewer men are in 
residence, and those who remain are there for th^ 
purpose of study rather than amusement. Morcov^ 
although the University and College Lecturei^ 'are 
gently vegetating in a studious repose, or acffni«1y 
engaged in the acquisition of fresh stores of learning 


another class of instructors is energetically occupied in 
imparting information to the undergraduate mind. 

• Few men who hope to attain any position of distinc- 
tion in the Tripos list, trust only to the advantage they 
may be able to glean from the regular courses of 
lectures. The usual practice with Such men is to 
obtain the services of a private tutor in addition to 
the lectures they attend. This is of course an expensive 
system, but it is one that is almost universally adopted, 
and is indeed rendered absolutely necessary by the 
very high standard which an Honours man must reach. 
In lecturing to a large number of men, it is impossible 
for the lecturer to pay much attention to the require- 
ments of individuals, who must therefore seek more 
particular instruction elsewhere, if they desire it. Hence 
has arisen the practice of “ coaching.’' The Coaches 
are generally the most able men in their own branch 
of study ; and the F'ellow of a College who has once 
established a reputation for having the qualities of a good 
coach, speedily attracts the most promising under- 
graduates for his pupils. An instance of this is seen 
in the fact that the Senior Wrangler of this year was 
the twenty-second Senior Wrangler who had attained 
that proud pre-eminence by the assistance of the same 
well-known Coach. During the Long Vacation, 
coaching is carried on as in term, and at some Colleges 
it is one of the conditions of vacation residence that 
the undergraduate must be reading with some ptivate 
; tutor. Thus, although the usual modes of instruction 
are in abeyance, a great deal of good work may be 
and is, accomplished in the course of the summer 
months. 

But in addition to the utility of residence, a Long 
Vacation spent at the “ scat of learning ” is certainly 
one of the pleasantest portions of a University career. 
In the first place, it embraces the best of the summer 
months, commencing early in July and ending with 
August, and although Cambridge may not be the most 
charming of summer abodes, it may easily be made 
very enjoyable. In most Colleges the different athletic 
clubs are not at work, but in their place “ Long Vaca- 
tion Clubs” are formed, and as there are but few 
devotees to each sport in residence, every one belongs 
to everything. Cricket is naturally the great amuse- 
ment, and intercollegiate matches are arranged, at 
which, if the play is not so scientific as it sometimes is, 
the jollity is by no means lessened by. the appalling: 
performances of the “tail* men. Lawn tennis also; 
obtains a very fair share of attetiftion, and becomes , 
unusually popular from the fact that the permission of i 
the “ Dons ” is generally given to play even on 
that sacred territory, the College “Quad.* During 
term, the lawns which adorn most of the aheieht quad- 
rangles are held inviolable, no undergradusUe foot being 
permitted to tread thereon without rendering the owner 
liable to a fine ; but in the Long, the grass it no longer 
4o carefully preserved, and in hot weather easy, chairs 
and ubles make their appearance in shady Spots, 
much to the benefit of the occupants. In the boating 
world, the chief event is the College servants’ races. 
These are conducted on the same plan as the better- 
known May vaces among the members.of the Cpileges, 
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and are contested with scarcely less zeal and enthu- 
siasm. It is said that on one occasion a worthy pater- 
familias journeyed to Cambridge during the May Termi 
to introduce the scion of hia house to the venerable 
Master of the College which in former years he 
himself had graced. On arriving at the gate, he was 
surprised to And the porter's lodge in charge of one 
small urchin. 

Is the Master at home?” asked the parent. ** No, 
sir,” was the reply. 

" Is the Tutor in his rooms ?” “ No, sir.” 

Is the Dean at home ?” No, sir.” 

“Well, then, ,is the Bursar or any other of the 
Fellows in the College?” ‘‘No, sir,” said the imper- 
turbable child, “and the porter's gone out too ; there’s 
only me left.” 

“ Goodness me I where have tliey gone ?” exclaimed 
the bewildered old gentleman. 

“ All gone to the river, to see the races, sir,” answered 
the boy. 

Whether so great excitement is a usual occurrence 
even in the May week may perhaps be doubted, and 
it would certainly be abnormal on the occasion of a 
Long Vacation race, but the amusements of Ihc' peuocl 
are nevertheless not without considerable interest. A 
few years since, an eccentric Don offered a series of 
prizes to the ancient dames who performed the duties 
of bed-makers at one of the Colleges. They were 
to be competed for in the largest of the Quads, and 
at the lime appointed the greatest merriment was 
occasioned by the spectacle of several of the bed- 
makers, all of them well advanced in years, and 
normally of a grave demeanour, contending with zeal 
in foot-races round the gravelled walks. But this 
was an event which does not come into the ordinary 
curriculum of the Long. 

Besides sports, the Lo.ng V acation Debating Society 


is an institution which is. frequently productive of a 
good deal of amusemenh In the ordinary College 
Debating Societies during the term, speeches are made 
only by those who wish to exercise their, powers of 
oratory ; but in the Long, the number of voluntary 
speakers is of course reduced, and it is frecjuently made 
obligatory for every member to speak in his turn, what- 
ever may be the subject of debate. Maiden speeches 
are then accomplished, and though in some Cases the 
compulsory commencement leads to performances 
of greater value, in others the confusion of ideas, and 
still more of language, is sometimes distressing, but 
more often amusing. At an Exeter Hall meeting a 
few years ago, considerable interruption was caused 
by an individual who persisted in moving an amend- 
ment which had been ruled out of order. The audience 
tried in vain to howl him down ; he was not to be 
quenched until the chairman, appreciating' the situa- 
tion, quietly said, “ Gentlemen, if you will remain 
silent, and allow this person to hear his own voice, we 
shall have no further trouble.” i'he advice was 
followed, and tho amendment was heard of no 
more. The same trepidation not unfrequently over- 
comes a would-be orator in a College Debating 
Society, but as every one present has been, or may be 
the next minute, in a similar plight himself, the 
failure as well as the hilarity it causes are taken in 
equally good part. 

Such, then, are the studies and amusements of the 
Long Vacation at Cambridge. It has been sug- 
gested, and forcibly urged, that it is advisable to 
form the Long Vacation into a fourth term. That 
is a question on which much may be said on both 
sides, but it is at any rate clear that a man who 
is disposed to employ his time to the best advantage, 
is not compelled to pass the four months of the Long 
in idleness. 


A HOLIDAY VISIT TO OTFORD. 



N the beautiful ' 
valley of Holms- 
dale, about two 
miles from 
Sevenoaks, is 
one of the most 
ancient and pic- 
turesque villages 
in Kent. But its 
antiquity, and 
the beauty of its 
situation in the 
centre of a pircle 
of hills w^ich 
boundadelil^t- 
ful landscaj^, 
are not its only^ 
attractions, for 


owing to the absence of convenient railway accommo- 
dation, it retains an unusual quaintneas and rusticity. 


Many of its inhabitants have never made a journey 
to London, although the metropolis is but twenty-two 
miles distant, while the few strangers who find their 
way into the village arc chiefly artists who come upon 
it in their peregrinations, or natives who have emi- 
grated to other places. 

The village is called Otford. In olden times it was 
known as Otter Ford, Otteford, and Ottenford*— the 
last two appellations frequently appearing in ancient 
documents ; but the true etymology of the word is 
believed to be, “At the Ford,” Otford probably being 
a favourite place for crossing the narrow winding 
stream of the Darenth upon which it is situated, in the 
days of the Saxons. 

The first mention of Otford in history is in con- 
nection with the powerful and victorious Oflfa, King of 
Mercia. Ofla was fond of warfare, and did not shrink 
^m shedding blood ; but his conscience always 
roved his behaviour, and. induced him to make 
munificent gifts to the Church by way of atone- 
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ment. He bestowed lands upon Hereford Cathe- 
dral, and founded the Abbey of St. Albans, with 
many other monasteries. Nevertheless, William of 
Malmesbury tells us, ** rebellious against God, he en- 
deavoured to remove the archiepiscopal see, formerly 
settled at Canterbury, to Lichfield ; envying, forsooth, 
the men of Kent the dignity of the archbishopric.” 
His hatred of the Kentish people was intense, and he 
took every opportunity of annoying them. At last he 
found an excuse for open war, and struck the death- 
blow to the Kingdom of Kent in a battle fought at 
Otford. The King of Kent was made prisoner, and 
some say he was carried by his conqueror to Mercia. 
This, however, is disputed ; and there is also a differ- 
ence as to which of the Kings of Kent Offa conquered, 
but he is most generally believed to be Edbrith, sur- 
named Pren. After his victory, 0(fa adopted his 
usual mode of penance for the blood he had shed. 
He granted Otford to the church of Canterbury as 
pasture— so it is expressed in the official document— 
for the bishop’s hogs. Later on, in 1016, Otford was 
again the scene of a terrible conflict. Edmund, sur- 
named Ironside,. passing the river Thames with his 
army, marched after Canute, the Danish king, through 
Surrey into Kent, and encountering the Danes at 
Otford made a great slaughter of them. The fields 
around bear evidence to the fury of the battle. In- 
numerable bones have been turned up by the plough ; 
and whm the turnpike road, which leads from Eyns- 
ford through Otford to Sevenoaks, was widened in 
1767, many skeletons were found in the chalk cliffs on 
each side of it. Skeletons, with weapons lying near 
them, were also discovered when the cutting for a line 
of railway,, belonging to the South-Eastern Company, 
was made in the neighbourhood. 

The gift of Offa was the beginning of a connection 
between Otford and Canterbury, which continued 
until the Reformation. In the ninth century a powerful 
priest, who was a relation of Wilfred, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, got Otford into his possession ; but the 
archbishop commanded him to restore it by will to its 
proper owners, the archbishop and monks, of Canter- 
bury, who lived together, and had all things in 
common. 

There does not seem to have been any change in the 
ownership of Otford until after the Norman Conquest, 
when Lanfranc, an Italian archbishop, introduced dif- 
ferent customs from those that had hitherto prevailed 
in England. He did not wish to live with the monks, 
and, consequently, there was a division of the pro- 
perty. Otford was apportioned to the archbishop; 
and in the survey of Domesday it is said that he held 
it **in demesne.” It is described as being taxed at 
eight **sulings.” Of arable land there appear to have 
been forty-two carucates— a carucate being as much 
as a team of horses could plough ; a hundred and 
one villeins” and eighteen “borderers” having forty- 
five carucates. It is also said that there were eight 
servants and sbe mills of seventy-two shillings, with 
fifty acres of meadow and wood for .the pannage of 
hundred and fifty hogs.. 

It is not known when the first house for the ac-'* 


commodation of the archbishop was built in Otford, 
but it comes iuto prominence as a favourite residence 
of Thomas Becket in the twelfth century. Probably 
there was a manor-house erected before his time, but 
we cannot find any mention of it. When Becket was 
quite a young man, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
finding he was “ a youth of uncommon parts,” and 
being captivated with his graceful and winning ad- 
dress, gave him the livings of St. Mary-le- Strand and 
Otteford in Kent. After his accession to the See of 
Canterbury, he seems to* have recollected his first 
country living with some affection, for some records 
run as if the earliest archiepiscopal residence in 
Otford was built by him ; and many traditions of 
the saint arc yet to be found in the village. The 
place, it is said, was remarkable before his time 
for its want of water; but Thomas, like another 
Moses, struck his staff into the ground, and since that 
time Otford has been supplied with limpid streams, 
which may be seen rushing and sparkling in all direc- 
tions. The place in which the staff was struck is still 
known as Becket's Well ; but the peculiar construction 
of the enclosure which contains the water leaves little 
doubt as to its having been a Roman bath, which was 
possibly utilised by the popular saint. Pieces of 
Roman tile found in its proximity also seem to con- 
firm this supposition. As the water of the well is 
believed to be of a medicinal quality, St. Thomas is 
said to have bathed in it for the benefit of his health ; 
and in later times the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
when worn out with old age or sickness, used to retire 
to their manor of Otford for the same purpose. Other 
traditions relate how St. Thomas knelt one summer 
evening under the shade of a tree to perform his 
devotions, but was so disturbed by the singing of the 
nightingales that he gave them his archiepiscopal 
malediction, whereupon Philomel took flight, and has 
never since been heard in Otford. It is also said that 
the blacksmith mis-shod his marc, for which he re- 
ceived an anathema, and that no son of Tubal Cain 
since bis day has had prosperity in the village. The 
force, however, of the saint's curses is beginning to 
be spent. The nightingale has resumed its song in 
Otford, and the present blacksmith is not only suc- 
cessful, but has been immortalised by Otto Weber in 
his painting of “ The Casting of the Shoe.” 

The archbishop’s manor-house at Otford must have 
been a considerable place in Becket’s time, ^though 
it is described as “ mean ” some centuries later. In 
evidence of this, Alanus relates that when Becket 
fell into disgrace with the king, the Bishops of 
London and Chichester came to him, declaring that if 
he would surrender up to the king his mansions at 
Otford and Wingham, he might have a chance of 
recovering the royal favour. That the Archbishops of 
Canterbury after Becket resided, more or less at 
Ot^rd is most certain. Archbishop Winchelsea 
entertained Edward I. hefe in great state. He 
died at Otford in 131*3; apd Simon Islip also 
spent his last days at Otford. The latter con- 
secrated his nephew, William Whittesley, to the See 
of Rochester,* in his private chapel at Otford. 
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This same W hitteslcy came to be Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and he, too, is found at Otford in his 
old age, a confirmed invalid, when, in 1373, he 
consecrated Thomas de Arundel to the See of Ely, 
another bishop who, in his turn, became Archbishop 
of Canterbury. An old tomb*like structure in the 
chancel of Otford Church, without inscription, and 
with ornaments almost erased by time, is probably 
the resting-place of one of these prelates. 

Archbishop Henry Deane, who was raised to the 
primacy in 1501, rebuilt the greater part of the manor- 
house ; but hig successor, Archbishop Warham, does 
not appear to have been satisfied with the house and 
its improvements, for he is said to have pulled it all 
down, except the walls of the hall and the chapel, to 
make room for a palace upon wliich he spent j£33,ooo. 
This palace he intended to build at Canterbury, but 
the inhabitants disputed his right to the ground, and he 
therefore retired to Otford. Warham was probably 
the last archbishop who lived at Otford. Cramner gave 
to Henry VIII., in exchange, whatever that means, 
the manor, landship, and seigniory of Otford, and the 
manor of Otford Stuyens {alias Sergeants) Otford, 
with the chapel of Otford annexed to the parsonage 
of Shorcham ; and all his other estates in Otford. 
Cranmer^s secretary, Moricc, remarks concerning this 
transaction: “My lord minded to have retained Knolc 
unto himself, and said it was too small a house for 
his Majesty. * Marry,’ said the King, ^ 1 had rather 
have it than this house' — meaning Otford — ^‘for it 
staiideth on better soil. This house standeth low, and 
is rheumatic, like unto Croydon, where I never could 
be without sickness ; and as for Knole, it standeth on 
sound, perfect ground. If, therefore, I should make 
my abode here, as I mean to do now and then, I will 
live at Knole, and most of my house shall live at 
Otford.’” Moricc adds, “By this means both these 
houses were delivered into the King’s hands ; and as 
for Otford, it is a notable, great, and ample house 
whose reparation yearly cost my lord more than one 
would think.” 

But the splendour of Archbishop Warham’s mag- 
nificent new palace soon departed— it wa‘s in ruins 
scarcely forty years after his death. The chiselled 
stones, almost as perfect as when they came from the 
mason’s hands, lie half buried in tlie debris of the 
court, and the carved oak has been ruthlessly taken 
away to form part of other buildings ; some of it is to 
be found in the village inn, which possesses several 
Gothic chimney-pieces and elaborately-carved doors. 
There still stands, however, a tower which is relent- 
lessly used as a smithy, and what appears to be a 
corridor, converted into cottages. 

The Church of Otford is dedicated to St. Bartholo- 
mew ; and before the Reformation it was famous for a 
miraculous image of that saint. The miracles per- 
formed by it are said to have affected the continuance 
of the hiiman race and the proportion of the sexes. 
A cock was offered for a son, and a pullet for a 
daughter, and thus, as old Lambard says, the priest of 
Otford managed to purvey to himsdf all the pou^^^ 
in the neighbourhood, the country women being aty 


stupid as the capons they brought. Henry VI II., 
coming one day to Otford, heard of this scandal, and 
ordered the superstitious image to be removed. The 
tower of the church is evidently older than Becket’s 
time, but it was probably much improved by him. A 
fire is said to have partly destroyed the church in the 
reign of James 1 .^ but it was restored in the succeed- 
ing reign, and the chief entrance was ornamented 
with an outer porch constructed of oak, which bears 
date 1637. 

The oldest register begins at 1630, and on the fly- 
leaf it is written that marriages are prohibited from 
Advent Sunday until the 15th of January, from Septua- 
gestma Sunday till the first Sunday after Easter, and 
from Rogation Sunday to Trinity Sunday. The hand- 
writing seems to be that of an incumbent of Otford, 
whose name follows with the date, 1 725. 

Many of the entries in the registers are very curious. 
In an old book containing the assessments and piirish 
accounts, wc read that Goody Squib got 2S. a week, 
and Goody Wright is. 6d., for acting as nurses. The 
former is also noticed as having been voted ijd. for a 
new cap, and on another occasion 2 ld. for mending 
the clerk’s “ britches.” Thomas Hill, on his recovery 
from the small-pox, w.is voted 3d. for “a fool pott 
of bccre ; ” and Thomas Norbury, the parson, has is. 
for churching “2 wiminin.” In Miiy, 1734, the same 
Thomas Norbury was paid out of the parish funds 
£i 15s. for “marriin Elc^cbeth I dels,” and iis. was 
added for the clcik’s fees and other expenses. This 
was certainly an enormous sum for the work. The 
churchwardens also had their vibitation expenses out 
of the parish funds. In the month of May, 1732, there 
is an entry for what was “laid out alt the visitation.” 
After lamb, veal, bacon, “2 hundreds J of Sparergrass,’’ 
with “ bred, butter, chese, groans, and dresing,” come 
£i us. for “bear, wine, punch, and and then 

3s. 6cl. for “more punch and bear.” For the 7th of 
December, 1725, there is an entry of the mlarriage of 
Henry Clark and Sarah Thorp. A note in the register 
says that the said Henry Clark was ninety-nine years 
old on his wedding-day. 

The Vicarage of Otford was formerly a chapelry 
appended to the parish of Shorcham. Edward VI. 
gave to Sir Anthony Denny, knight, the parsonage 
and advowson of Shorcham, with Otford, “to hold in 
capite by knight’s service.” But Sir Anthony im- 
mediately exchanged with the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster for the advowson of Cheshunt, in, Hert- 
ford ; and since that time Otford has remained a 
possession of the Abbey. 

There was a hospit^ for lepers at Otford in the 
reign of Henry II .^^ 1 , W 

primitwe kind, which provided food 
-®«£/'lor all who were destitnte. ' . 

Rye, or Le Rye Manor, -was fbrmerfy att im- 
, re J^&nt family residence in th* ^sh ; but it » now 
r^*5rcsented only by a few dilapdated baros. In the 
Uwgn of King Pdward lit four iparta wefe 
' ’to be paid out of this twiment. which was Md by 
the archbishop, to Adam Fleming, for celebrating 

in ctapd of ^ 
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good estate of the king In the time of Richard III., 
the Rye House estate was possessed by Joha Palmer, 
by one of whose descendants it was sold to Henry 
VI 11. It has since passed through other hands, 
and is now the property of the chief landowner in 
the parish, Samuel Wreford, Esq., of Broughton 
House. 

The Broughton Estate, from which Mr. Wreford’s 


house takes its name, was formerly the property of 
Sir George Harper, who conveyed it to King Henry 
VIII. in exchange for lands in Essex. ^ 

It was afterwards possessed by the Folhills, who 
have several family monuments in Otford Church, the 
chief being one with three &nely*^sculptured figures, 
recording that the deceased was a great-grandson of 
Oliver CromweU. 


HARVEST. 


^ST night we saw the sunlight fall 
Beyond the gate and old stone wall, 
And brighten on the stouks of 
wheat, 

Ripe after days of brooding heat ; 
And in the lane wc lingered long, 
Then homeward turned, a sleepy 
throng. 

Yet glad to hail the joyful day, 

We lose while still the dawn was 

And roused the house, a merry band, 

The happiest children in the 1.ukI ; 

And all were dichsed, and breakfast done, 
Before the day had well begun. 

The sun looked out, and quickly dried 
The gleaming dew, and glorified 


The broad array of clustered sheaves, 

And pierced the lane’s green roof of leaves, 

And shone in strength, as one and all 
Trooped to the gate and moss*grown waU. 

And mother came, with Margery 
Our eldest sister, pleased to see 
The busy harvesters and hear 
Our cries of triumph shrill and clear, 

As heavy waggons loaded high 
With rustling sheaves came rumbling by. 

Late in the golden afternoon, 

Yet long bcfoi'e the rising moon, 

The last great waggon-load was piled, 

And, lovely still, the sunlight smiled 
Above the toilers resting there, 

And those broad acres reaped and bare. 

J. R Eastwood, 
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CHAPTER T.HE FIRST. 

APARTMENTS TO LLT. 

WISH I was 
a man ! ” 

“A man, 
my dear ! ” 
“Yes; Fd 
soon find out 
what Roger 
Grey means,” 
“Roger 
Grey, my 
dear?” 

“ Y e s — 
don’t you see 
what an im- 
pression he 
has made on 
Cecilia? I’m 1 
sure if thin^ 
go on like thi^ 
her health will quite break down. Sometimes 1 think 
it would be better to ask Ned not to bring him down 
so often ; but then he may mean something by his 
attentions, and one doesn’t wish to discourage him; 



it would certainly be a desirable match for the dear 
girl. 1 did hope when 1 arranged about her staying 

with his mother to see Dr. B that something 

would come of it.” 

“ liy-thc-by, did she see much of him then 
“No ; as if liappened he was only able to dine at 
home one evening that week.” 

“Well, Constaniina, 1 must say / never saw any- 
thing specially marked in his way with Cecilia ; he’d 
so very friendly with us all. And he’s just the sort of 
man to show kindness to any one at all weak or ailing,” 
“ But why should he come so often ? ” 

“Why, you see, my dear, it must be a great pleasure 
to a man who’s hard at work all the week in town to 
spend Sunday in the country ; and then he and 
Edward are so fond of each other, and I’m sure your 
brother couldn’t have a better friend. I really think, 
my clear— though, of course, I have great reliance on 
your judgment— it would be better if Cissie dismissed 
this idea from her mind.” 

Mrs. James did not venture to add that only the 
lay before, her son had remarked that he was sure 
ilia’s incessant novel-reading was at the bottom of 
aU^^lack-a-daisical complaints. 

Ts too late for that, mother,^’ replied Miss Con- 
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stantina ; and really something must be done to 
save her from this fatal suspense. Til tell you of a 
plan that has occurred to me. Did you notice Mr. 
Grey saying last time he was here that this was just 
the kind of country his mother would enjoy ? Suppose 
we invite her and his sister here for two or three 
weeks ? It would be so natural then to propose that 
he should take a room at the ^George,’ so as to be con- 
stantly with them — I know he meant to be with them 
' part of the time they were in the country this autumn 
— and then he and Cissie ” 

She stopped abruptly as. there entered a short, stout, 
fair-haired young lady, rather pretty, and very fretful- 
looking. « 

She was wrapped in a pale blue shawl which she 
held with one hhnd, and clasped with the other a 
yellow volume, in which one finger was inserted as a 
book-mark. 

“ Well, dear, how are you this morning? Did you 
manage your breakfast?’’ And as Miss Constantina 
'made these inquiries she arranged the cushions of the 
sofa towards which her sister was advancing. 

“Oh, no! Just a few mouthfuls of the ham. I 
don’t believe, Stantia, it’s really sugar-cured.” 

Miss Constantina rang the bell. 

“Bring Miss Cecilia’s beef-tea and some toast 
directly ; and first the couvre-pied from the drawing- 
room.” 

On the tray with the beef-tea was a foreign-looking 
letter. 

“From Berlin, mother — Aunt Charlotte. Shall I 
read it to you?” and without waiting for an answer 
Miss Constantina opened it and read 

** My Dbaxist 1 am suddenly prevented from accom- 

panying my Theodore to gngland ; I will explain in my next letter. I am 
most unwUllitg he should be deprived of the trip- his last cliance before 
entering bo his partnership in his poor father's late business. Will you, 
at least fbr a short time, receive him on his arrival t He has many 
inritarions, but it would be a great relief to me, as he has never been 
in England, if he could be among near relatives at first. 

" Your alTeclionate .Sister,” &c. 

“Well, dear, of course we can’t refuse,” said Mrs. 
James, somewhat nervously, as she observed the look 
of vexation on her eldest daughter’s face.* 

Miss Cecilia’s absorption in her novel was only 
broken by an occasional absent-minded application to 
her beef-tea. 

“Well, I must go into the town,” said Miss James 
abruptly. “ Mother, didn’t you want your spectacles 
mended and your wool matched ?” And soon her tall 
person might have been seen in Riverstoke High 
Street, where she exchanged greetings in passing with 
every one she met, and one or two people turned back 
after passing her, with a half-smile, as they watched 
her martial step and lofty bearing. A fine handsome 
woman was Miss Constantina James, of about forty 
years. She had a determined but not unkindly ex- 
pression of face, and had a repute in all that country- 
side for masculine force of will and character and 
somewhat masculine tastes. It was a well-known/^ 
tradition how, on the removal of the J[ames famitjr 
to their present abode from a larger place som^ nfilcs 
away, she had had transferred bodily a large hay-'hs4:k 


that her favourite horse might undergo no change of 
diet Since her father’s death she had become in every 
practical sense head of the Coombe Lodge household, 
consisting of her widowed mother' and younger sistet 
and brother, the latter now reading in London for the 
Bar. She was not wanting in womanly tenderness il 
only her authority was unquestioned, and her tenderest 
point was certainly her afiection''for her young sister, 
who up to the present time had been susceptible ol 
every impression Miss Constantina wished her to re- 
ceive ; the latest impression being that Mr. Kogci 
Grey, their brother Ned’s London friend, was in love 
with her, and yet trifling with her, and injuring hci 
health thereby. , 

It was as rare a sensation to Miss Constantina as ii 
was unpleasant to have her plans thwarted as thc) 
were by her aunt’s letter that morning (for there was 
but one spare room at Coombe Lodge, so the Germar 
cousin’s intrusion would put Mrs. Grey and hci 
daughter out of the question) ; but she was not easily 
checked. Her first visit was to the butcher. 

“Please, Mr. Bull, send as soon as<^ possible si> 
pounds of gravy beef, and about the same quantity oi 
white meat, to make stock.” 

“ Yes, ma’am. If you’re going to have company w< 

shall have some prime beef from the Duke of *s 

this afternoon.” 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Bull ; it’s to make beef-tea and broil 
for my poor sister.” 

“ Excuse me, ma’am,” said Mr. Bull, looking puzzled 
“then wouldn’t it be better if I sent the meat ii 
smaller quantities, as thc weather’s so hot ? ” 

“ No, thank you ; it won't have to be kept very long 
My sister requires nourishment every two hours. Mr 
Bull, can you tell me of any lodgings to let about here ? ' 

“Well, Miss James, Mrs. Hambrook, at Brackcr 
Farm, told me last week she wanted to let a sitting 
room and two bed-rooms.” • 

*«««•* 

“There, miss, now I am sorry!” exclaimed Mrs 
Hambrook as, ten minutes later, Constantina stood a 
her door. “ The rooms are just gone ; I’ve just sent i 
letter to s.iy two ladies can have them who wrote froii 
seeing my advertisement in thc Times. They’re com 
ing on Saturday.” 

“ Can’t you write again and decline them ?” 

“ I’m afraid not. Miss James ; there have been tw< 
or three letters arranging about it all. Mr. Jenning 
at the post-office has some nice-sized rooms to let 
though, but I fancy they’re poorly furnished for gentle 
folks." 

Straight to the post-office marched the lady. Yes 
the rooms were pleasant, looking out on a prett; 
garden behind the house, and beyond to the very vic\ 
which had called forth Mr. Roger Grey’s remark tha 
his mother would* enjoy such country. Miss Con 
stantina could easily supply deficiencies of furnitun 
,irom Coombe Lodge. Every deM^il of such arrange 
ment took instant shape ^ h^ ^tive .niind Thes 
lodgings were nearer than Bracken Farm ; her mothe 
should write that day and recommend them to Mn 
Grey. After all, Miss Constantina felt sure of succeed 
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ing, as usual, in carrying out bcr plans ; a little 
patience and firmness now, and ^ wonld tmfy soon 
be settled. 

CRatTSR TBK SBponD. 

AfraSNOOtl TBA, 

“ How ftr is It to Comnbe Lotlge^ Mrs, HambrookI 
asked one of the lady lodgers at Bracken Farm, as 
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"larntbankfiatslw wtlutqaiMpIkMSMraliUlawUI* it u a 

tNMhinCWaaind I wiUiMdoaUtlwl 

I tef*' MMfMlI aeSMtM «arit biWiirfnktrs^w^ tart 1 bbm 
k«rtibrtiMa«i«nCteM*rVf^d^isairtqriiii|ii‘ Vmo 
thb cinMNMyiinb stnoaMb;^ oTi^smMMa im 

b ta oM «ra« rt tSWt oiriAtMtSwft k lA ewl wit Mrtiir ••• kiB 

f. 

Then, evidently stirred by an icrsalsd^ iRipnlse, 
she rose and took a small packet ftoniL Mf desk. It 
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the landlady was clearing the table after their early 
dinner. 

" A little over a mile, ma*am.” 

** What do yotl say, Ruth, to the walk this after 
noon ? I eaht do huy more to my picture to day ; the 
lights are sd chagned by afternoon.*' 

Ceitdiolyktfyou tike, Laura. It was very polite of 
them to call oft 

"Well, oppose we start in an hour? It will be cooler 
then." 

"Yes, thht ’W|ljl do nicely" said Ruth Alison, then 
v»*ent up'ti^Jher toom, aod as she sat down on a low 
chairmeA^ little boOk^covered table by the window 
her ft very weary expression. But in spite | 

of her there was a look of pattern 

commi^^t^ her beautiful mouth and her whol^ 
beanngi cliuttly of the bitterness of suffering 

overcome. 

After a few mitmtea of dreaminess, she drew a 
manusOript book towards her, and wrote j — 

Ase 


contained the framed photograph of a very hand$ome, 
noble-lookmg man, and a letter, which ran ; — 

**My Dsar Ruth,— God forbid I diould atan^ boiWM rouftfid 
your duty All selfitah feeling apart, it aeema to no your Snt4lUy la to 
stand to your promise to me, nnce, as you aay, youlr affectidn Ibr mo m 
unchanged 1 cannot help fearing that it is muioly beemuo year own 
wish, as I dare to think, is on thu aide, you, u your high itai^daRl oC 
self sacrifice, lean to the other. May 1 just say, remomber that illy lift's 
happiness is in your keeping, and ask you to consider tho matfesa ftw 
days longer before you absolutely cancel our engagemsmt I Mlyssk 
you to abstain from this step, not to leave your faftor ftr my ^ 
you can do so with a deer conscience 

*' 1 am, youn uSduUMEftl^ 

aw." 

Oh that she had waited those ftw dayi, kh kft first 
she had resolved to do I but even as she l^e 

letter she was summoned to the room wb^d iky her 
selfish tyranifical father, who had, like a stmilt eMl^ 
^fter consenting to his daughter’s eng^|<k||)^t at 
changed his mind, and fretted himself ift afithe 
iSeO)f losing his patient, loving, useful companion 

’Now to his eager question, “ Well, Ruth, have you 
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settled that matter?” she answered, her heart sick 
with despair— 

“No, father, but I will" 

“To-day?” 

“Yes” 

And that day— the first time for three weeks— Mr, 
Alison got up and dressed for dinner, and pressed his 
daughter in vain to partake with him of dessert. 

That was ten years ago, and now, as she looked 
down at the fresh crape she wore for her father, she 
said to herself, even while with streaming eyes she 
kissed the precious photograph— 

“ I am glad 1 was with him at the end, and these 
lonely years have taught me much concerning the 
eternal things for which dear Roger lived. Perhaps 
God has already made him happy in his earthly life.” 

For she had heard nothing of him these ten years 
past, but that he had made a voyage to sec his family, 
whose home was in Now Zealand. 

A little later, and Ruth, with her elderly artist 
cousin, Miss Laura Cosham, was shown into the 
Coombe Lodge drawing-room, where at once Miss 
Constantina appeared, and greeted them cordially. 

“ Will you be inclined to join us in the garden ? ” 
she said. “ We have friends with us, and tea is just 
laid there. I have a sister in delicate health, and we 
get her into the air as much as possible.” 

-So the trio passed out through the French window to 
the lawn, where, beneath a spreading tree, was a couch, 
on which Miss Cecilia was reclining. Mrs. James was 
there, and two lady visitors, one quite a young girl, 
and there was also a very peculiar-looking youth. He 
had large, round eyes, very long hair, and a faint 
moustache, and wore a conspicuous white sliiit-front, 
an elaborately braided waistcoat, a large turn-down 
collar, and very high-heeled boots with cashmere tops. 

He bowed with an absent-minded air when intro- 
duced to the new-comers as Mr. Theodore Miller, then 
resumed conversation with the fair invalid, to whom 
he was in the act of handing a very large breakfast- 
cup of cocoa. 

Miss Constantina was evidently making much of the 
two lady visitors. Miss Laura Coshain,with the elder 
of these, fell into a group with their hostess, and Miss 
Constantina sat in confidential nearness to the young 
daughter, pLicing a chair close by for Ruth, who was 
also within earshot of Miss Cecilia’s sofa. 

“ He doesn't speak positively,” was the answer to 
some question of Constantina's. “ He's likely to have 
to go abroad very soon about some difficulties con- 
cerning our property there, and he has a great deal to 
arrange in town first.” 

« * * « « 

“Yes, it must be lovely indeed, Theodore,” came in 
languid tones from the sofa. “It has been one of the 
dreams of my life to see the Rhine by moonlight,” 

“ I shall ask your leave to read to you a few artless 
verses of my own on that subject. They are rathey 
* subjective' than * objective,' but you will, I kn<^jr, 
appreciate them. They describe the longings, 
spirit with whom tfie garish glitter of the wo'^ia 's 


sunshine is not ‘sympathetisch,' and should be read 
in the soft gloaming.” 

“ I suppose you made your tour with some congenial 
friend?” 

“ Ah, no! August Richter, alas I did not understand 
me. ^ He has a soul, but his real being, his inner 
Hch,' is not yet awake. I have views of a literary 
career," he said, lowering his voice— “at least, in 
combination with the material occupation to which, 
as 1 confided to you, a cruel fate has bound me. 1 
should first offer to th^ world a collection of thoughts 
from the note-book 1 have mentioned to you.” 

“ Really ! ” exclaimed the invalid. “ What shall you 
call it?” 

“Metaphysical, Physiological, and Psychological 
Sparks from a Poet's Anvil,” he replied ; and Cecilia's 
blue eyes expressed yet fuller admiration. 

Meanwhile the talk between Miss Constantina and 
her young friend had grown still more confidential; 
but the voice of the former lady was not susceptible of 
modulation, and Ruth unavoidably overheard — 

“ 1 think it's always a gain to bisters when their 
brothers marry, if they choose at all wisely. I often 
wish our Edward would take a wife ; don't you feel 
the same about Mr. Roger?” 

“ Well, somehow one never thinks of Roger marry- 
ing.” 

“ Why? Is he so hard to please, or hasn't he any 
heart ? ” asked the other half-jokingly. 

“ Yes, indeed ! ” the girl exclaimed. “ I never knew 
any one with so much feeling as Roger, but he is so 
grave and reserved, and never seems — at least, when 
he’s with us— to care for young ladies' society.” 

“ Well, I dare say some of these days'he'll surprise 
you.” 

The young lady only laughed, but Ruth was sure 
Miss James glanced with a meaning look towards her 
sister's couch. Her attention had been caught by the 
name of Roger, but she struggled against connecting 
any foolish fancies with it ; she had not noticed that 
the strange ladies had been named to her and her 
cousin as “Mrs. and Miss Grey.” 

“Ruth, my dear, I think we will be starting for 
home,” said Miss Cosham. “ My cousin is not very 
strong,” she added, turning to their hostess, “ and the 
evenings are a little chilly as the sun goes down.” 

In a moment Miss Constantina was all eager kind- 
ness, and insisted on ordering the pony-carriage to 
take the ladies home. 

CHAPTER THE THIRQ., 

**Vyiiri5KB CAN HB BE?f 

The Sunday m^Jniing congregation i|^as gathering at 
Riverstoke Chlurch in unusual nunabemifor the weather 
was remiarkably fine. The Coo;nbe Lo^ge wlagonette, 
dr ove up, containing Miss Constantina «and, to the 
v/onder of all. Miss Cecilia, and Mrs, and^MUs Grey, 
''whHe on the box sat Mr. Theodore Miller. 

For a few minutes after alighting the party lingered 
at the church gate and looked down the toad. 

“ Please don’t wait,” said Mrs. Grey ; “ he meant to 
have .a good Jong walk, and may be a little late^” 
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‘‘Well, he knows our pew,*' replied Miss Constan- 
tina : and as they took their places she laid down her 
waterproof cloak at the end seat next to Cecilia, con* 
triving that Mr. Theodore should enter the pew tefore 
her sister. 

“Can you accommodate a lady?** asked the old 
verger. “ We’re very full this morning.** 

Miss Constantina hesitated a moment. “We ex« 
pect a gentleman,*’ she began, speaking across Theo- 
dore and Cecilia. 

“ Let us find other places,** whispered Theodore to 
his neighbour; and' before Miss Constantina could 
believe her eyes the audacious youth had left the pew 
with her sister, and the pair had ensconced themselves 
in free sittings at some distance, on which the old clerk 
made a beckoning gesture, which brought forward the 
younger lady from Bracken Farm into Miss Cecilia's 
vacated seat. Now the organ began to sound, and in 
a few minutes choir and clergy entered. Ruth was 
looking with some intcre'^t- towards the chancel, Mrs. 
Hambrook having told her that she would hear a real 
good sermon if the rector preached, when she saw 
Miss Constantina, whose head had been mostlv tiun^^d 
loiind towards the church door, give a vvelcomiug sign 
with her hand. Involuntarily looking round, she saw 
walking up the aisle — Roger Grey ! 

Yes, she would have known him anywhere, though 
he looked fully ten years older — his face had become 
much thinner, and his hair was tinged with grey. 
Instantly she turned away, thankful she still had her 
thick crape veil down. He had certainly not recog- 
nised her, or he would hardly have come so quietly 
into the pew, removing the waterproof cloak to make 
room for himself beside her. 

The service began, and Ruth soon grew calm. It 
was helpful to remember where she was, and after a 
while she was able to join jn spirit, though silently, in 
worship, and to realise in some measure “ the things 
unseen but eternal,” in view of which one reads so 
clearly “ but for a moment ” written on the hopes and 
fears, the joys and sorrows of the things of time. 
When the first hymn was given out there occurred a 
little embarrassment about books, and she had no 
choice but to share with Roger a large one which had 
been handed to her. Suddenly she was conscious 
that a quiver passed over him ; his singing faltered, 
his hand trembled. She knew he had recognised her. 
How she wondered for a few moments, then remem- 
bered that her glove was off, and that she wore on her 
forefinger a very remarkable signet ring of her father’s, 
which, no doubt, her old lover had not forgotten. 

« « . # * « * 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! there’s no cover on the 
wagonette! It was so fine whe;i we started. My 
poor Cecilia, so susceptible to cold t Here, Cissie, nw 
waterproolf is the largest. Why, where is she ? ” v 

They were standing in great dismay at the chui\;h 


door; drenching rain had come on during service- 
time. 

“I’m almost sure,** said Mrs. Grey, saw your 
sister and your young German friend go out by the 
door near which they were sitting.** 

A look of extreme vexation came over Gonstantina’s 
face. 

“Oh, Mr. Grey I” she exclaimed, “will you please 
go— Why, where is Mr. Grey?” 

“I think he must be looking after your sister 
already,” said Mrs. (irey ; “ he hurried out alone when 
1 told him you had so kindly promised to take us 
home.” 

Miss Constantina looked more content, only lament- 
ing, as at last the wagonette with the three ladies 
inside started for home — 

“ She will be so terribly exhaust ed : J have a tin of 
Brand’s beef-jelly all ready for her in the carriage ; but 
surely we shall overtake her ou the road.” 

# « * 4 Ai » 

That Sunday afternoon Miss Constantina went by 
anangement to take tea with Mrs. Grey. The little 
sitting-room at the post-office looked quite full as she 
entered, for the family trio were there, and besides, to 
her bewilderment, seated on the sofa beside Mrs. 
Grey was Miss Ruth Alison, looking quite at home, 
her cloak and bonnet laid aside. Their hostess ap- 
peared rather embarrassed, but Mr. Roger Grey came 
forward with his usual quiet self-possession, though 
with a look of animation and happiness in his eyes 
which had never been seen at Coombe Lodge, and 
said simply, after giving her a cordial welcome — 

“ I need not introduce Miss Alison ; I find she has 
already been a visitor at your hospitable house. She 
and I are very old friends,” 

“ Indeed ! ” rejoined Miss Constantina, a mixture of 
vexation and amusement in her face, as she held out 
her hand to Ruth, then turned to Mrs. Grey. “ My 
sister would have come too, but is otherwise engaged 
— engaged, in fact, to our cousin, Mr. Miller. The 
young people settled it on their way home this 
morning.” 

A quick smiling glance passed between Roger Grey 
and Miss Alison ; then the warmest interest was 
expressed by all in Miss Cecilia’s prospects. 

“It is not in all respects what wc should have 
chosen for the dear child,” said Miss James, “but her 
health is the first consideration, and her happiness has 
done her good already. She absolutely declined her 
egg and sherry just now.” 

And when, on taking her leave, Mr. Roger Grey 
said, as he conducted her to the door— “ May I come 
presently and offer my congratulations. Miss JameS| 
and ask for yours?” she walked homewards, her 
head slightly less erect than usual, but satisfied iit 
her mind that all was for the best, though certainly 
for once in her life she. Miss Constantina James, had 
V been checkmated. 
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Across an angry deep 

For Tyrian wealth oft wont to sweep, 

Or delve paternal acres 'ncath the hill, 
Till slow hours westward creep, 

Man would life’s task fulfil, 

Earnest with iron will ; 

Nor dropping roses shall dissuade 
rrom v.oik, nor sleep in thick-arched shade 
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Oh, ruddy eve ! oh, rest, 

Toil-earned, with golden harvest blest ! 

Good-bye to earth ! to cares a long farewell ! 
Woods in, bright leafage drest 
Of autumn sadness tell ; 

The casemcnrfl,aps, winds swell 
Their boding whU^rs ; with old age outworn, 
The grey-beard to hie fathers* home is borne. 
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EVENING COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 



HERE are at the pre- 
sent time in London 
several tolerably flou- 
rishing institutions, 
where working women 
may spend their even- 
ings in a pleasant 
and profitable manner. 
These evening colleges 
were started to supply 
a much - felt want — 
namely, a place of 
secondary education 
for women engaged in 
business during the 
day, who feel that the 
very superficial education they received in their child- 
hood is not sufficient to satisfy their maturer years. 

Most of the teaching is gratuitous. It is undertaken 
by a large staff of lady and gentlemen volunteers : so 
the authorities are enabled to charge almost nominal 
fees — an advantage much appreciated by the scholars, 
to the majority of whom a shilling is a considerable 
sum, not to be expended without a great deal of 
consideration. The subjects taught are very compre- 
hensive, and include preparatory classes for writing, 
reading, dictation, English grammar, literature, and 
arithmetic, and more advanced classes for German, 
French, Italian, Latin, and elementary Greek, draw- 
ing, singing, business letter-writing, book-keeping, 
geometry, short-hand writing, botany, geography, 
physiology, political economy, advanced English com- 
position, reading and recitation, study of Shakespeare ; 
and at one college they have plain cookery classes, at 
five shillings the course of ten lessons. 

The college year is divided into four terms ; the fee 
for membership is in most cases a shilling per term. 
The colleges are open only in the evening, from seven 
to ten o’clock. The fees vary somewhat at the 
different colleges. The charge for teaching foreign 
languages is from three to four shillings a term, 
and other subjects are from one to three shillings 
each. 

The requirements of the students are very varied, 
some of the pupils being unable to read fluently, 
whilst others are governesses, only anxious to add 
another accomplishment to their list. The managers 
do their utmost-to meet these different wants, and are 
always willing to endeavour to organise fresh classes 
when a sufficient number of students willing to join 
can be found. But it is very discouraging for teachers, 
who have come perhaps at great personal incon- 
venience, to find that three-fourths of their class have 
not considered it worth their while to attend. j 

The councils of the different colleges are always 
glad to hear from competent ladies and gentlemcy 
willing to give their services regularly as teached; 
but nothing is more Jikely to be detrimental totJic 


success of these undertakings than the irregular atten- 
dance of the teachers. Like all amateurs, some of 
them are inclined to think that if they send a telegram 
at the last minute to an assembled class, saying that 
“they are unfortunately prevented from attending,” it 
will be quite a sufficient excuse ; but tke pupils are 
very apt to think otherwise, and will most certainly 
take advantage of the example, and stay away them- 
selves on the first occasion that they feel the least 
inclination to do so. Still, after all, the relations 
between teachers and taught seem to be, in most 
cases, thoroughly satisfactory. The teachers have 
been known to invite their pupils to visit them in their 
own homes—a privilege much appreciated — and last- 
ing friendships have been formed. Some of the 
classes are so well under control, that the students 
would never think of staying away without permission, 
or at the very least without writing an excuse. But 
irregular attendance is certainly the greatest difficulty 
the teachers usually have to contend with ; and it is 
not surprising when one considers what a serious 
obstacle a wet or snowy night must be to those who 
are unable to afford the price of a railway ticket or an 
omnibus f.irc, and whose homes may be two or three 
miles from the college they attend. It is rather 
interesting to know the occupations the students are 
engaged in during the day. The following list is 
copied from one of the annual reports 

Aviiistaiils 111 shops .nnJ fortivomcn 14 

Bookbinders, foldci.s, and b.ink>iiote stampers .. .. 5 

Cartridge and percussion c.ip>makci9 4 

Chiirch-fuinishers, cifpc-workcrs, and fur'llncra ,. 5 

r)onie!»tic servants and housekeepers ,, .. ai 

Dressmakers, milliners, and needlewomen . . . . 7a 
Feather-makers, piano-silkers, pnd lace-mendeis .. iz 

Gilder, gold le.if cuttcis, and jewebcasediner .. .. 4 

Hair-dresser, perfumers, uig-maker, and hair* workers 10 

Laundress, baim.Hds, and waitress 6 

Maclihiist, outfittcis, and waiehouscwoinen .. .. 18 

Hospit.il nuises 6 

Photograph colourist, painter on tiles, and ait student^ C 

Print colourers and envelope folders .. .. .. 3 

Secretaries, bookkeeper, and articled pupil .. 5 

Teachers and schoolmistresses . . . . • . . • * 48 

Telegraph, post office, and merch.'ints* clerks «. 6 

Waterproof coat finisher, epaulette-maker, and llEtbelJl^ 4 

Shell-box-m.iker, basket-makers .. 3 

Toy and button-makers .. .. .. .• :• 4 

At homo .*138 

Those students described as “at home ’’are in many 
cases young girls whose occupation has not yet been 
determined ; in others, women who assist in the trades 
of their fathers or husbands, or who by helping in the 
house-work of the family save the employment of 
servants. These institutions are^not content to be 
simply places of education, but also do t&fsb; ^ best to 
provide recreation for their members ; they' ll bnve a 
pleasant room where conversation is not only allowed 
[/but encouraged, and it is in this social intercourse that 
the teachers become acquainted with the tnie charac- 
ters of their pupils. The principa;! daily papers are 
regularly supplied, and also some of the leading 
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magazines are sent by the kindness of friends ; lending 
libraries form an important part of the system. 

Slight refreshments, such as tea, coffee, and beef-tea, 
can be obtained from the housekeeper at 'moderate 
fixed prices. The rules at the different coHeges are 
slightly different, but they dll provide occasional 
gratuitous entertainments for their members, such as 
lectures, concerts, recitations, private theatricals, and 
social meetings. Their lists of occasional lecturers 
contain distinguished names. At one of the col- 
leges the following is a list of entertainments given be- 
tween November and June in one year:— On the ist of 
November, Dr. George Macdonald met and addressed 
the students ; on the« a9th of the same month, Mr. 
Ladeli gave “ A Chat upon the Earth we Live in ; ” on 
the 22nd of December, Mr. Ralston told ** Mythical 
Stories about Animals,” to 120 students assembled in 
one of the densest fogs of the winter. On the 31st of 
January, through the kindness of a fiiend, a conjurer 
amused a room-full of students who had braved a worse 
fog than that of December 22nd. On the 28th of 
February, some distinguished amateurs gave a concert; 
on the 20th of March, Miss Gertrude Kellogg recited 
from American authors. Mr. J. G Fitch read 
parts of “Julius Caesar” with comments on the 8 th of 
April A conversazione on the 29th of May concluded 
the list. Members of the Kyrle Society, students, 
ftiends, and subscribers on that occasion occupied every 
room in the house. Wild flowers for decoration were 
supplied by some friends. Miss Kellogg again recited, 
and Miss Gemingham played the piano. Several 
friends took charge of some one room and supplied 
it with engravings or photographs, with microscopes 
or telephones. 1 n the cookery kitchen, ices, clear soup, 
and cakes were made, and supplied at a small charge 
to cover expenses to more than 200 persons. The 
very small expense of these entertainments lias been 
met by special donations to the fund, by the occasional 
sale of tickets to friends and by the sale, at sixpence 
each, of tickets for a friend to the students. 

This is by no means a contemptible list of amuse- 
ments, and when one considers how dull and pleasure- 
less the lives of most of the students would be without 
these kindly efforts for their entertainment and 
improvement, it is impossible to withhold one s admi- 
ration from the Unselfish and indefatigable promoters 
of these institutions. 

The College for Working Women, 7, Fitzroy Street, 
Fitzroy Square, has recently been very charmingly 
decorated by the Kyrle Society ; they have painted the 
walls ftnd doors of the class and conversation rooms, and 
even the staircase, with designs of birds and flowers, 
of course including the inevitable sunflower ; and some 
of the members have added embroidered mantelpiece 
hanging^aiidtkble-CQvers, so that altogether the house 
looks xp^fltttractive indeed, and is much adthired by 
stu^tsi^ ^The managers are glad to let the rooihs in 


the day time for classes or meetings, as a means of 
reducing the expenses, and have also opened a coffee 
and reading room for women above the age of eighteen. 
The subscription to this is five shillings a year, and two 
references fix>m householders must be produced by 
ladies wishing to join. . The prospectus says : “ It is 
especially intended for the use of bdilea engaged in 
teaching during the day, who have often no fdace in 
which to spend the hours that intervene between one 
engagement and another.” 

At the College for Men and , Women, ^ 2% Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, a day school is Carried on ; and 
at the Evening College for Women, 1, Queen Street, 
Brompton, one of the rooms is used in the day time for 
the office of the Teachers’ Training and Registration 
Society. 

These measures are very neck's* for ahhougli 
the teaching is gratuitous, the unavoidable expenses 
are too heavy to be entin'ly met by the Studeats' 
fees, so that unfortunate!) u oi luc 1 <‘4logCS are 
free from the disagrce ible necLosity of appealing to the 
public for subsnipdons. 

The College for Men and Women is, as its name 
implies, open to both sexes, and the mixed classes are 
found to answer well The council in one of their annual 
reports say, “Wc fearlessly invite those to come and 
judge for themselves who have doubted whether the 
social life which we consider an essential element in 
the education we offer, can be carried on in a mixed 
college.’* 

These annual reports are most interesting ; all the 
teachers are asked to contribute to them a special 
account of their own class, so that it is possible for 
even outsiders to arrive at a very fair conclusion as to 
the progress that has been made in each subject. 

Sometimes special classes arc held, such as “ First 
Aid to the Injured” and “Nursing” classes by the 
St. John’s Ambulance Society; these are decidedly 
popular. 

The Fitzroy Street College is in union with the 
Society of Arts, and its students are able to attend the 
examinations and obtain the certificates of the Society 
freq of expense ; the College for Men and Women 
holds its ‘own examinations and grants certificates. 
Intending students are always allowed to attend the 
first lesson of a class free of charge. Bad times 
affect the attendance of the students very seriously, 
as even the small fees charged are then too much for 
them to pay, though they are scarcely more than 
the cost of fire and light during a winter’s evening 
spent at home. These colleges only require to be 
better known to be more appreciated ; there must 
be many thousands of girls who would be glad to 
enjoy the advantages they offer, if they only were 
more widely known ; probably the great majority of 
the class they are intended for are not even aware 
of their existence. 
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HOW BICYCLES ARE MADE. 



VERY one certainly in this 
“tight little island” has 
' seen a bicycle. There are 
mafty who have never seen 
a train, but I take it for 
granted that all at least in 
Great Britain who read 
this article have seen one, 
if not thousands of bicycles ; 
for have not tourists on 
these irpn steeds scoured 
through the most out-of- 
the-way parts where rail- 
ways are not? Even the 
veriest country lad, living 
in any spot you could pitch 
upon from John O’Gi oat’s 
to Land’s End, has seen the bicyclist gliding noiselessly 
by at the rate of ten to fifteen miles an hour, on a 
machine apparently so fragile that it is a w'onder its 
spokes, as Old Scrooge said of the turkey’s legs, 
“ don’t snap in two like bits of sealing-wax ; ” and un- 
doubtedly they would, were it not for the peculiar 
hardening process which they undergo in the factory. 
Although every one has seen a bicycle, few, 1 should 
say, have secA them made. Manufacturers of these 
articles are not at all inclined to allow strangers to 
inspect their premises even if they have the oppor- 
tunity, and it was only on special business that I 
managed to inspect several of these factories, after 
first obtaining permission in the offices from “the 
powers that be." 

It is an old adage that “birds of a feather dock 
together,” and bicycles and tricyles certainly form no 
exception to this rule, for their manufactories flock 
together very thickly at Coventry and a few other 
towns. Why the bicycle, and indeed tricycle, should 
have chosen the city of Godiva and the thice spires 
as the chief seat of their manufacture, is as much a 
puzzle to me as was the adage 1 have ju^t quoted to 
Lord Dundreary, and I must use his words and say it 
is “one of those things no fellah can understand." 
Coventry, we were taught at school, was noted for 
ribbons, lace, and watches. What affinity can bicycles 
have to cither of these articles? One would have 
thought that Birmingham with its plant, skilled labour, 
and materials would have bceb the town from which 
we might expect to get these iron steeds. But no, 
bicycles would not be swallowed up as it were amongst 
the many other manufactures of that town, they would 
have a place pretty much to themselves, so they chose 
the ancient, legendary, and cleanly city of Coventry. 
In this city are some twenty or thirty manufacturers, 
who make the best quality bicycles. In Wolver- 
hampton, one of the busiest, dirtiest, and dustiest of 
towns, are also to be found about twenty manufacturers 
of these articles. The cheapest and commonest clas^ 
of machines are made in this town. There are ^ 
a few manufacturers qf these articles in Birmingl 


London, Nottingham, Sheffield, and a few other places. 
In the former many of the “parts ” are made and sold 
to manufacturers in other towns, wbo simply fit them 
together, but neverthdess style themselves “manu- 
facturers.” 

In describing the process of manufacture of a bicycle 
I shall necessarily have to use many technical terms, 
such as “ head,” “ bearings,”’ “spindle ” “hub,” “neck,” 
“ fork," &c. I f my reader be of the male sex, the chances 
arc that he will understand them as well as myself ; but 
if it be you, young lady (no matter what be your age, 
for you always like to be called young) who scan this 
page, I fear you will find it necessary to ask your 
brother, or husband, a few questions to enable you to 
understand every technical term. But I will be as 
plain as I can. 

The iron of which most parts of the bicycle are made 
is received from the North of England in long square 
bais about two inches thick, and four or five yards 
long. This is then taken into what in large factories 
is called the “ stamping shop.” The stamp or die is 
a large solid block of well- wrought iron, some two or 
three feet square, on which has been hollowed out, by a 
chisel and other instruments, an exact shape of a part 
or “fitting" of a bicycle. In this shop are generally 
about four or five furnaces, pretty much the same as 
you would see in any village smithy. There is no 
“ spreading chestnut - tree ” overhead, or anything 
pleasant to relieve the grim spectacle this “shop” 
presents to one unaccustomed to such sights. A 
dozen or so young stripped Vulcans are busily at 
work. They make these bars of iron red-hot, then 
place the end of the bar on the die or stamp, when a 
block of iron worked by the foot, called a “hammer,” is 
allowed to descend with great force on the red-hot bar, 
which instantly receives from the die or stamp its foim 
as clearly as any jelly from a pastrycook’s mould ; a 
pair of huge shears severs the stamped part from the 
other portion of the bar, and there falls to the ground 
the rough part of a bicycle ; it may be a “ head,” a 
“ neck,” “ spindle," “ hub," or “ bearing,” for these and 
many more arc made in the same way. inuring this 
operation the parts are constantly soused itl tanks 
containing cither water or a mixture of water and oil, 
which has the effect of making them much tougher 
and harder. 

These parts, having now received their 
when cool taken by lads into what is usually ttnown 
as the “press shop.” Here they are relieved of any 
superfluous metal they may have considered they had 
a right to take with them, by being forded^'tbrough a 
press which has sharp-edged knives^ ^ ^ 

leave an aperture between them, the ex^ Sue and 
forp of the part or fitting forced through, There are 
pcessarily different-shaped knives for ever^'part of a 
[bicycle that is made by the “ stainpiilg * process. Next 
they are favoured with a fev^ );evdtitions of an emery 
wheel, which now takes the place of filing and makes 
them smooth and bright These pieces are now 
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finished and are ready to fit up with the other ports. 
The “ forks,** or the two long pieces of metal which 
run from the centre of the big wheel (the flanges) and 
into the head of the machine and support most of the 
weight of the rider^ are made Of^ two pieces of steel 
cut to the required shape, or if hollow, as in some 
superior machines, they are simply two pieces of round 
tube bent partially flat and polished smooth on a 
grindstone. The “flanges,** or the parts into which the 
spokes go, arc cut by hand, while some of the most 
delicate parts of the bicycle are turned, planed, and cut 
by most precise and costly machinery. 

All the parts are iinallyjpolished by men on rapidly 
revolving wheels that have leather surfaces on which 
has been spread a mixture of glue and emery. A very 
few revolutions of this wheel will give to any steel parts, 
or fittings ** as they are called in the trade, a polish 
that will reflect your face if you look at them almost as 
well as a mirror. The “ rims ’* or flames of the wheel 
are bought from iron-founders in the North of Eng- 
land, in strips about half a dozen yards long, and 
when cut into the required lengths arc bent round by 
a machine into a circle. 

The parts thus made separately arc now all fitted 
together, the last operation being the gluing on of 
the rubber tyres with cement. There are several kinds 
of cement used, indeed some manufacturers who make 
their own, keep the recipe of its preparation a secret, 
but the majority use RockhilVs cement, a preparation 
made chiefly of gas-tar. The best brands of iron are 
used in good bicycles, such as “low moor,*’ “best gun,*’ 
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In all the largest manufactories steam-power is, 
of course, used. 

While writing of bicycles I cannot well conclude 
vdthout referring to the steam-tricycle A 1^ months 
since, any one could not walk the streets of London 
without seeing in glaring ired ^ettdrs the advertise- 
ment on all the omnibuses, the steam- 

tricycle*’ I went one morning eddy and found the 
inventor, Sir Tliomas Parkyns, alone in the gallery 
of the Agricultural Hall. He was silently contem- 
plating his machine and enjoying tlic soothing weed. 
1 entered ‘into conversation with him, and learnt 
that once again “ necessity was the mother of inven- 
tion.** Sir Thomas,' like most people, has a hobby/' 
and that is photography. He invented the stcam- 
tricyclc to carry himself and photographic apparatus 
“far from the madding crowd/* where at every 
bend of the road or lane would be some natural 
picture worthy of the photographet’s art. The 
machine is so constriiclcd Hut it will travel about 
twenty miles an hour, and makes neither noise nor 
sm^ ll. 1 1 burns about a pennyworth of spirit a day, and 
condenses its waste steam into water and pumps the 
same into the boiler again. It is a clever invention and 
may become in the future of great value to many who 
travel, whether for business or pleasure. But as yet 
lawyers have to decide whether or not it shall be legal 
to ride it in the public road, for as the law now stands 
it is necessary for the rider to travel not faster than 
four miles an hour, and to be preceded by a man 
i carrying a red flag as though he were a steam-roller. 


GARDENING IN SEPTEMBER. 


HIOUGH the month 
upon which wc 
have just entered 
must undeniably 
be called the last 
of our summer 
season, yet it is 
very often, in the 
eailiest half of it 
at least— certainly 
it was so last year 
— the best, and at 
times the warmest 
and most enjoyable, of 
any in the year. We 
gardeners have latterly 
taken a leaf out of the 
farmer’s book, and in- 
dulged in an occ^ional 
grumble, but towai^s the 
close of our compmints 
we generally brighteiv^p 
in thecx^ressldn of a hope that we are gradually 
turning tc our old:-fa$hioned seasons— seasons, that is) 
of longer and more uniformly warm summers, and of 
^vinters a little less Arctic-like than they have been of 



late. As the year, however, begins to wear away, we 
cannot conceal our anxiety as to the future of our 
shrubberies, for example, for experience has taught us 
latterly that evergreens, which from time immemorial 
we had been wont to regard as sufficiently hardy to 
stand the English Christmas, may, if the winters of 
1879 and 1S80 arc to be repeated, very likely disappear 
almost entirely. We must not, however, take too 
desponding a view of the matter on the one hand, 
nor must we on the other anticipate what we may 
h.ivc to say on this subject next month, which is 
generally the first month for alterations in the garden 
on a large scale, and a time also for considering the 
best method for protection against a possibly severe 
winter. 

As yet, however, on this bright September morning— 
on, that is, wc will suppose, one of these days in its 
first and therefore its letter half— our flower-beds are 
all ablaze with scarlet geranium, China aster, verbena, 
phlox in its coloured vanity, and the bright and showy 
calceolaria, while our dahlia exhibition is doubtless in 
full force. 

Of course, one of the very first operations this month, 
if we have not indeed already accomplished it, is the 

^ rough completion of our stock of cuttings for the 
t season. By a little ingenuity we can so contrive 
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to rob our flower-bods of these small cuttings, as to 
hardly let it appear afterwards that we have been 
pilfering from them at all. Plenty of common sense 
and contrivance is useful just at this time. Very often 
we And that our entire small stock of flower-pots is 
brought into requisition for our cutting supply ; and if 
it runs short, as is too often the case when we are only 
gardeners on a limited scale, we must fall back upon 
boxes or old pans as before. While, however, there is 
.a great risk in postponing until late in the season the 
taking of cuttings, as by that means they have not so 
good a chance of being rooted and established before 
the cold weather comes on, yet, on the other hand, 
there is no necessity if the cuttings are taken in good 
time to have them all in the greenhouse at once. The 
longer they can with safety remain out in the open air, 
the more hardy will they become. Calceolarias can, 
without fear of losing them, be planted out under any 
old and unused cucumber frame, and in the winters of 
years gone by many other flowers might have been 
similarly treated and successfully preserved. For 
those who could not boast of a greenhouse, or even a 
small pit, another old-fashioned method used to be 
suggested for the possible preservation of a small 
flower-garden stock. It was this, and we do not sec 
whyrSpite of the severity of past seasons, it might not 
in the absence of better material be attempted still : 
dig a square hole in your garden sufflcicntly deep to 
hold your pots when covered over with a flat surfocc. 
Place some pieces of board on the bottom to serve as 
a stand for your flower-pots. Cover over the whole 
cither with boards or with rods so bent as to form a 
sort of roof, over which mats can be thrown to keep 
out the severity of the weather. But still, as some light 
is necessary for the well-being of all created things, 
vegetable as well as animal, some liave used in 
place of mats, waterproof calico or canvas. If how- 
ever — wc are still supposing the absence of a green- 
house — it can, be had, a good-sized garden frame is 
not a very expensive affair. In severe weather place 
some turf round the wood- work, and throw some 
matting over the glass. Recollect all you want to do 
is to keep your plants alive, and to have a nice little 
stock in hand when the next early summer comes 
round, ready for bedding out, rather than to have to 
go to the expense of purchasing flowers at that time, 
very often at a comparatively fancy price. With a 
good garden frame, you might like to try another 
experiment. A few hardy annuals may even be sown 
under a frame^ so as they can be protected alike from’ 
hard frost or lexcessive wet. Of course you will choose 
the warmest and best possible locality for your frame. 
Indeed, in years gone by, annuals could be sown in 
the autumn in .the open borders, in sheltered 
situations to ^ stand the winter, and be afterwards 
planted out in the spring. Those, however, which can 
stand the winter where they are sown will flower 
earlier, and be altogether stronger and better, than 
those planted out. Or, if you like, sow in pots Indian 
pink, German wallflowers, ten-week stocks, mignonette, 
&c. &c., and keep them in a frame till the springj 
when they can be afterwards either plunged orplant^^ 


out in the borders or beds. Gather this month all 
your seeds from your pods, that have ripened and are 
in a dry state, or rather we should have said, gather 
them in the pods, and lay them up in some dry 
and airy place for sbme time, before you attempt 
to remove or rub them from the pod itself. Sec well 
to the box and other edgings before the severe or 
boisterous weather sets in. In fact, begin to get 
things into orderly trim for winter quarters. If you 
allow your box to get too large and overgrown, you 
will, on bending it down, find xomfortably harboured 
amongst it a goodly display of slugs and snails. Let 
your box, then, be neat and compact without being too 
tall and bushy, and in some places perhaps altogether 
worn away or killed by careless treading or wheeling. 
These ugly gaps give a very untidy appearance to a 
garden. 

Get the auriculas ready this month for their winter 
quarters, and for this, first see to the drainage of the 
pots, as carelessness here means the almost certain 
decay and rot of the fibrous roots. And among the 
carnations and picotces, where you have taken pains 
last month with the layering operation, the roots 
ought to have struck, and by Michaelmas, or perhaps 
a little earlier, your young plants should be fit for 
removal and for potting. You can easily put two in a 
single pot of what is called the forty-eight size, though 
some prefer using smaller pots, and put only one 
root in each. To blossom them in pairs or even in 
threes, however, is as often the custom as not. And 
very soon also, ccrt.^inly near the end of the month, 
we begin to think about our bulbs, and especially about 
the hyacinths. Those that wc intend to bloom in 
glasses should be so placed in their glasses as to 
allow of the water just touching the bottom of the 
bulb, at least until the small white roots begin 
decidedly to develop themselves. Place your glasses 
in a dark cellar or cupboard, and let the water be 
changed about cveiy three weeks. Take care while 
putting your bulbs in your g.arden to arrange them 
not merely methodically, but with an eye to their 
colour, placing dark against light, or white by the side 
of dark red, or with a dark blue between two light 
reds, and so on. 

Next month, however, is not at all too late for bulb- 
planting, and indeed October has perhaps l^ome of 
recent years the more general time for it. But 
where any bulbs have been left in the ground and 
you are wishing to shift their quarters, or perhaps to 
thin them a little, it is quite as well taget them tip at 
once : they will already, indeed, be found; to have 
recommenced germinating, and in that case a 
removal will be sure to throw them back somewhat, 
so that perhaps, if their removal has been decided 
upon, the sooner it is carried out the ^tter.for the 
bulb^(! ,‘ 

few words about the ;Jlave it 

speedily got into order for the rec^{ittbh of y!tmr entire 
^ock. Once we are well advanc^ in September, 
it is of course impossible to say how soon the wild 
equinoctial gales may begin, and a slight frost may as 
speedily follow. By Michaelmas, then, house your 
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unhappily of late years so accustomed us. But it 
may be that longer winters, tardy springs, and short 
summers have in a measure helped to acclimatise our 
eye to naked flower-beds for nearly two-thirds of the 
year. We forget, however, that the remedy— as we 
have on a former occasion' more fully hinted at— is to 
some considerable extent in our own hands, if we are 
willing not to devote tlie whole of our beds to bedding- 
out plants only, but to intersperse among them some 
hardy perennials, or perhaps a few bright, shrubby, and 
dwarf evergreens. It is quite possible to dare to be 
eccentric even in a flower garden. 

In our kitcheii garden, probably a considerable por- 
tion of our potato crop is fit to be dug. And the 
potato, when fully ripe, should not be left for long in 
the ground, for it will sooner or later in that case 
become a prey to the vermin that, do what wc will, we 
often find it so hard to keep under. Then there are 
plenty of crops that have done their work, that 
now want clearing off the ground to make room 
for something else. Indeed, this is the case in the 
kitchen garden often enough ; and yet how often do 
we see whole rows of withered-up peas, or a spinach- 
bed tall and gaunt and all run to seed, simply be- 
cause it is a little piece of trouble to remove it, and 
so there it is left for two or three weeks in this precious 
time of the year, the last summer month, exhausting 
the soil, taking up space, and giving a dreadfully un- 
tidy and neglected appearance to our whole garden. 
Then the onions, if not already attended to, must be 
harvested in the usual way. Our general trenching of 
the ground hardly begins as yet ; but our old cabbage 
stumps we never waste, but plant them all out close 
together iti some out-of-the-way corner of the garden, 
where, perhaps, in the winter time they will supply us 
with a dish or two of grbens when greens are scarce. 
But the young cabbage plants may now be planted 
out in yoiir beds. Leave plenty of room— not too 
much— to walk between your rows, and let your plants 
be some five or six inches from each other. The 
celery, too, will need from time to time careful earth- 
ing up. Do this in dry weather, and always take care 


to keep the earth out of the heart of your plant. If 
you want salads for winter supply, they must be sown 
now in frames; the winter spinach, too, must be 
thinned ouV ^ before, when you, gather, from it, 
gather only the putside kayes. 

In our fruit garden, it is harilly time as yet for the 
full apple-gathering, and yet, as^ we^ know, there are 
some sorts that come in e^ly and are xipe even by 
August. Their scent in a great measuxe guides us as 
to their condition, but if you have a good tree about 
whose properties you arc at all in doubt; take from it 
one of the apples and cut it open. If you find the pips 
are turning colour, you can very safely gather your 
tree within a week or so from that time ; but if the 
pips arc quite white, let them hang for some time 
longer. To most of us this can hardly be called infor- 
mation, but do not our failures and ill-successes very 
often result as much from thoughtlessness, or it may 
be from idleness, as from want of knowledge ? Your 
wall-fruit, on the other hand, cannot remain too long 
on the tree to ripen. It frequently happens, even on 
a comparatively small tree, that the fruit docs not all 
ripen at once ; often a fortnight w'ill elapse between 
the ripening of two or more peaches upon the same 
tree. A peach or nectarine or plum if ripe comes 
off easily when touched. If much resistance is offered 
to the hand, you may be pretty sure that the fruit 
might be allowed to remain on the tree some little 
lime longer. And yet it is annoying to find, perhaps, 
after a squally night, three or four fine peaches and 
nectarines lying on the ground, and forming alike both 
table and chair and dinner service to a little company 
of slugs. To avoid this, tlien, some careful gardeners 
contrive a network forming a sort of bag that projects 
outward from the wall, and thereby the fruit is not 
bruised by the. fall, nor is it so much exposed to be 
devoured by the slimy interloper, with, whom, as with 
the audacious wasp and the cunning earwig, we have 
declared war to the knife. But with all our murderous 
designs, the enemy never appears to decrease much ; 
there seems room for us both, and we arc often com- 
pelled to be content to have it so. 


THE WATERING-PLACES OF ENGLAND AS HEALTH-RESORTS. 


BY A FAMILY DOCTOR. 


1H£ amount of information I can supply 
on the subject of this paper must 
obviously be limited, but I trust it 
will be found good of its kind. I must 
set out by presuming that my reader 
is either an invalid, or at all events 
in such delicate health that rest and a 
change are to be recommended, and 
that a journey, either by railway or in some of the 
many excellent steamboats that ply up and down our 
coast, can be borne with a fair degree of ease. Bui, 
independent of the blessings of rest and change; 
tainable by a residence of a month or two at somS^ 
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of our beautiful and healthful English watering-places, 
one of course expects good to accrue from' dtinking 
the waters, to say nothing of breathing the air; ol 
the spot chosen ; and this leads directly, to the 
question, “Where shall I go?*’— a correct answei 
to which can only be obtained by a ^i^Mhation 
with^ your medical adviser, and a c6nslderatioii 
of t^e state of your balance at the h^nkei^i,' With 
t1;ih choice of a watering-place I have nothing to 'do i 
nd as regards the expense, I can ohfy " give you 
general advice. The expense/ thtfrt, ^in divisible into 
that which must be contracted on iftie journey and that 
of the sojourn at the wells chosen. Take the wells 
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first. Having made up your mind as to the place to of our country, there are many objects of interest to 
be visited, you will find it far better, far quieter, and be seen, and there are also many charming walks and 
cheaper to go into respectable lodgings than to reside drives; there is no need, therefore, for the invalid to be 
at any of the hotels. The only drawback ,is the diffi- dull, but he must be careful not to take exercise to the 
culty of securing rooms before you go ther^ and thus verge of fatigue. 

avoiding the necessity of landing at an hotel to live As to the actual drinking of the waters, one or two 
there while you ^ look round.” There is one way of rules must be observed. For the first few days, only a 
overcoming this difficulty which I have known tried moderate quantity is to be imbibed, and at no time is 
repeatedly with Success : it is simply to write directly a very large amount to be taken, else evil results are 
to the “principal stationer "or “chemist” in the place, sure to follow. Again, the water should be sipped 
and stale your requirements frankly, and in nine cases slowly, not gulped down, after each glass a walk of fully 
out of ten you will receive a polite answer. It is ten minutes should be taken, and a considerable time 
unlikely that you will be able to put a name on the should elapse between the drinking of the last glass 
envelope you send, but an explanatory note to the and breakfast. 

postmaster will render assurance doubly sure. I will now mention, in no classified order, but just 

What you ought particularly to inquire about, before as they occur to me, a few of the ailments which a 
taking the rooms, are— i, the situation of the house; 2, residence at some one or other of the might be 
its soil ; 3, its water; 4, size of the rooms; 5, their expo* reasonably supposed either to remove or to alleviate : 
sure to sun or otherwise ; 6, the class of houses in the — Dyspepsia in any form, general debility, chronic 
neighbourhood ; and 7, whether the street is a noisy bronchitis or winter cough, cases of asthma, 
one or not. You see I am very particular in catering constipation and the leversc, chronic dysentery,* 
for your comfort. I want you to have plenty of fresh neuralgia, paralysis, liver complaints, scrofula, skin 
air and pure water in-doors, with sunlight as well, and ailments, hysterical affections, low spirits and ennui, 
not to be exposed to the harassing, killing din of a obesity, rheumatism, and gouty affections, &c. &c. 
noisy street. If the neighbourhood be not a respect- One of the pleasantest places in England at which 
able one, no matter how good the house is, you will to spend a short holiday is undoubtedly Tunbridge 
be rendered miserable in a thousand ways. Wells. 1 am of opinion that as a residence for a 

An invalid going on a journey should not only write time, for the feeble or debilitated of any age, for 
down on his tablets all information of the loute and dyspepsia, and ennui, its merits are not sufficiently 
times of arrivals and departures, but he ought to have recognised. The place is extremely pretty, the air is 
everything ready for starting a week beforehand, and dry and bracing, and it has an advantage over many, 
a fly hired to take him from the terminus of his if I cannot say all, sea-side places — ^it has lovely tree- 
journey to his rooms, which latter ought to be in shaded walks. Indeed, the want of trees at our 
perfect readiness to receive him, with dinner or tea sea-side watering-places is one of their chief draw, 
quite ready to serve. This is the acme of comfort, and backs. For young girls who suffer from lassitude and 
depend upon it, if bustle and worry take the place of weariness, with headache, palpitations, and pains in 
judicious arrangement, if you expose yourself to annoy- the back, I think I do well to recommend Tunbridge 
anccs that a little foresight might have avoided, neither Wells. The air probably will do as much good as 
your holiday nor the drinking of the waters will do you the waters ; but these latter should be taken, and, if 
much good. the invalid’s own physician thinks it right, iron in 

Much cheaper, and also to my way of thinking some form may be taken to increase their chalybeate 
much more comfortable than the railway, is it to effect 

travel by sea. First-class fare from London to Away up in the North of England, in the delightful 
Aberdeen, with a return ticket available for a county of York, and within about thirty miles of the 
month, only costs £2 5s. You are thinking about city, if my memory serves me well, are the wonderful 
sea-sickness, are you? Well, I had not forgotten wells of Harrogate. There is quite a large number 
that ; but during summer and autumn the sea is of these wells, and they are divided into the strong 
generally calm, and so there is very little mai de mer, and mild sulphurous springs, the pure chalybeate and 
and the coast-line all along is so charmingly lovely, the saline chalybeate springs ; so that what ailment 
that the little voyage makes a most delightful begin- soever of a chronic nature an invalid happens to 
ning to the short holiday. suffer from, he can hardly go wrong if he goes lo 

Wheij you arrive at your chosen watering-place, it Harrogate. He will be sure to find a well to suit him, 
will be as well, if you can afford it, to put yourself or it may be two, or he may be advised to use first 
under the care of some medical man. one and then another, or on the other hand it may be 

NoW|jf any good is to accrue from a shorl residence deemed advisable that he drink of the chalybeate 
at any our watering-places, the invalid rausl^ake while using the sulphur spring as a bath. Again, there 
up his mfaid to live there by rule : he must get up arc two H arrogates, so to speak — High Harrogate and 
betimes r in the morning, so as to get walMing Low Harrogate— the former being 6 oq feet above the 
exercise the benefits of the waters befoi^ level of the sea ; so the visitor can easily find an 
breakfast, he must live on plain, substantial die^ elevation to suit him. The place, like Tunbridge 
and beware of intemperance in eating as well as in has a pure, bracing air, but not so dry a one. 

drinking. At nearly every one of the watering-places . fact, it has been called a humid place ; but the soil 
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is sandy, and therefore the rain that falls docs not 
lie long about. The season usually lasts until the 
beginning of November, but much depends upon the 
weather. The waters of Harrogate are all cold, but 
I believe are warmed before being partaken of ; some 
of them, too, need to be taken with circumspection and 
not in too large quantities, or evil results follow. Some 
people are able to consume more than others : I mean 
to imply that it is not the quantity of water drunk that 
does the good, but the proportion of the tonic ta-ken 
up by the system. 

From Tunbridge Wells to Harrogate is a pretty long 
journey, but here we are south ag.iin, in one of the 
middle counties — Warwick, to wit— and in the beauti- 
ful town of Leamington, a very healthy residence for 
the invalid suffering from debility, whether general or 
nervous. The air is not unlike that of Harrogate ; it 
is bracing and somewhat humid, but the waters arc 
different. They are principally aperient waters, 
though some of the wells are chalybeate and sul- 
phurous ; they thus agree with people who suffer from 
inactivity of the liver and consequent dyspepsia. 

Cheltenham used to be a place of very great repute 
as a watering-place, especially with former residents in 
India. If a mild sheltered winter residence be re- 
quired, with wells, cither alterative, or alterative and 
tonic, it is to be found at Cheltenham. 

Bath is another watering-place, which I dare say a 
good many of my readers have been taught to look 
upon as old-fashioned. I have a very good opinion 
of it. The seasons are autumn and spring; the 
waters— which arc thermal— are drunk twice a day, 
before .breakfast and in the afternoon, and have a 
good effect in old-standing cases of gout and rheu- 
matism, affections of the joints, and indigestion. The 
bathing arrangements arc well carried out : in fact, 
they could hardly be better devised to suit all kinds 
of invalids. 

Of Buxton, in Derbyshire, I have no personal 
knowledge, but as the place itself is high, and there 
are mountains around it, and as the soil is good and 
soon absorbs the rainfall, 1 can easily believe it is an 
excellent watering-place for any one requiring a bracing 
air with the perfection of baths. The season is from 
June to October, but after this the weather, I am told, 
gets cold and unsettled, and the winds often cutting. 

The village of Matlock is, without doubt, a charming 
place, and so arc the romantic drives in the vicinity. 
It is vaunted as a valuable spa ; but if the springs 
possess no medicinal importance it is difficult to see 
where the value lies. 

Pausing merely for a momentary glance at the 
bracing village of Purton, in North Wilts, which can 
be recommended to the rheumatic and dyspeptic 
as a cheap place, let us to town, and let us jump 
on board the good steamer Granton^ at the Irongate 
Wharf, bound for the land of the mountain and the 
flood.” Behold we have tickets in our hands— return 
first-class tickets, that have only cost us thirty-four 
shillings ; and just in about that number of hours we 


step on shore in Caledonia’s capita. This in itself 
is no watering-place, albeit it is healthful and beau- 
tiful; but there are many charming wells in Scotland, ; 
some of which are far too little known, having merely 
at present a local repute. 

Moffat, however, is pretty well known. It is suitable 
for many of the cases for which' the waters of Harro- 
gate are so justly celebrated. Many skin complaints 
yield to the waters of Moffat. The place is quite a 
fashionable resort, and no wonder ; the scenery is 
wildly, romantically beautiful ; the hills that surround 
the town are between two and three thousand feet high, 
and about the Vale of Moffat there are many charm- 
ing walks. The well, or pump-house, is about a mile 
and a half from the town, but omnibuses go to it every 
morning. There are places of interest everywhere 
around, for at Moffat you arc in the very heart of a 
classic land, where there is something at every turn 
to remind you of Scott, or Burns, or the Ettrick 
Shepherd -- 

** Who taught the wandering winds to sing/* 

You have doubtless heard that Scotland is a dear 
place to live in. This is a mistake. There nre hotels 
where they charge high during the season, but these 
are the exception, and apartments and food are 
frequently much cheaper than they are south of the 
Tweed. 

The Pitkeathlcy mineral wells, Bridge of Earn, are 
justly celebrated. Independently of the wells, the 
village is extremely healthy, and the scenery every- 
where near it superb. It is, moreover, a cheap place, 
and easily reached. Peith is within easy distance; 
and this sweet town, I need hardly say, is the key to 
the Highlands, 

Another pleasant little watering-place is the village 
of the Bridge of Allan, a few miles from Dunblane. A 
quieter or more charmingly picturesque spot you could 
not find, were you to search the wide world over. It 
nestles by the side of the winding Allan Water, in the 
midst of a country so famous in story, that I might 
almost say that cver>^ acre — certainly every hillside and 
every glen— can point to its battle-field. It has another 
advantage : it is close to Dounc, to Callander, Stirling, 
and to the famous Trossachs. 

Both the last-mentioned wells maybe recommended 
to invalids suffering from debility, torpor of the 
system, indigestion, or from worry or over- work. 

Those who puffer from dyspepsia, from rheumatism, 
or eczema and allied skin affections, might do well to 
take a Journey still farther north, and visit the wells of 
Strathpeffer. The journey by rail along the Great 
Highland Railway is rich in the wildest scenery, 
while all around Strsitlipeffer the country is inde- 
scribably grand ^nd romantic. I must throw down 
my pen, else ibis paper may begin to read like a page 
from^^ guide-book. 1 have brought my reader as far 
north as 1 can, and there I must leave him ; but if he 
ha? not forgotten his favourite poets, his sketch-book 
aiid fishing-rod, he cannot think the time long for k 
month, at all events. 
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MAJOR GODFROY’S DISCOVERY. 

By VRAKK BABMBTT, Author of » Hidden Gold/’ do. do. 

Stc. Marie explained. 

“Is it a large pair that you want?*' M. Montier 
S the major’s asked, crossing the room. “ What purpose are they 
ideas con- needed for?” 

densedintoa “I want them for drawing a mechanical contri- 
definite plan vance,” said the major. 

he felt the “Ah! it is monsieur who requires them,” M. Montier 
increasing said, bowing; then taking a small pair from his 
necessity of waistcoat pocket, he asked if they would serve, 
more correct “Admirably-- if I may presume to Iwrrow them 

measure- until to-morrow,” answered the major, 
ments and “ I shall lend them to you wiih great pleasure. I 
truer ‘ circles have not used them sinrtj I iuv»‘iucd my tluck that 
than were was exhibited in your l^xhibition, monsieur, Jind I have 
to be made carried them in my pocket ever since, as a warning to 
with lengths invent no more.” 

of string and Major Godfroy looked at the little man in his 
inverted thread-bare suit of brown with interest. Here was an 
glasses. He inventor who had not profited by his invention — 
had no com- possibly because it was not of sufficient public import- 
passes, and ance. Nevertheless, his practical knowledge of clock- 
such instruments were not to be bought in Andely ; making would enable him to solve certain difficulties 
the only means of supplying the want immediately which passed the major’s untrained comprehension, 
was through M. Ste. Marie. “ 1 am afraid by your remark you were not fortunate 

M. Virton Ste. Marie was the kindest and most cheer- with your discovery? ” he said, 
ful man in Andely. He never refused to do a service “ I was fortunate in making a clock such as had 
for any one, and was the first to offer liclp to those never been made before, but 1 was unfortunate in not 
who needed it. His generosity kept him poor, though properly guarding myself from imitation. It has 
lie worked harder than most of his countrymen. It always been the case with discoverers : they give their 
behoved him to be a man of many parts to keep his ac- brains to the world for others to profit by. Is your 
counts balanced at all. He kept the “ Cafe dcs Fleurs,” invention in the nature of a clock, monsieur ? ” 
which stood on the cast side of the Place, facing “ No. My discovery ” 

the “ Chainc d’Or,” and in the summer had enough “ Pardon, messieurs ! ” said M. Ste. Marie, stretch- 
to do to serve his customers, to arrange fetes, and ing his arm across the table to take an empty coffee- 
conduct the balls held in the vinc-covered salle behind cup, and at the same time giving the major the benefit 
the cafe ; but in the winter, when there were neither of a significarit wink and frown, 
customers to serve nor festivities to order, he turned “ Monsieur was saying that his discovery— ” said 
his hand to other matters — mending locks, carpen- 1\I. hlonticr interrogatively. 

tering, and turning reels for the silk factories, besides “ Yes — that my discovery has nothing to dor with 

travelling round the country once a month to get orders clocks,” the major replied nervously, 
for oil, coffee, spices, soap, kirsch, or anything else for M. Ste. Marie, standing behind the inventor of 
which he could obtain an agency. He had rendered clocks, nodded and siiiiicd approval of the major’s 
many services to tHe major since his arrival : going to evasion. 

sales to purchase the furniture he required, fetching “It is possibly some improvement in steam ma- 
wood from the forest and storing it in his grenicr, ehincry.* Monsieur is an engineer ? 
drawing and bottling his wine, pressing the apples “No,” the major answered, rising from his scat, 
foi his cider, and the rest. perplexed and alarmed by Ste. Marie’: signs. 

As the summer season was not yet ended, the “ Under any circumstances, i shall be glad to give 

major found M. Ste. Marie chatting with a customer you the benefit of my experience. I can put you in 

in the cafd. M. Ste. Marie bustled about immediatel)f the way of protecting your invention from imitation, 

to find what was required. You cannot be loo much on your guard. There 

“ Norn d’uji chicn !, where did I put them ?” he ex- \ire a set of men always on the alert to appropriate 
claimed, rummaging the drawers in his bureau.^ tk^ thoughts of cleverer men than themselves.” 

“What do you seek, Virton ? ” asked M. Montier, *HWiank you,” replied the major. “I believe I am 
looking up from his journal at the other end of the room, qvy^c* capable of protecting myself.” He received an 
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approving nod from Ste, Marie, and continued : “ And 
now that I come to look at the instrument you kindly 
offered to lend me, I perceive that it is not exactly 
what 1 want.’' He handed the compasses back to 
tlieir owner as he spoke, for he could not accept any 
favour from one that he suspected. 

“ Eh, well ! I shall do myself the pleasure to call 
upon you, and if you require any models executed, I 
trust you will think of me as T)ne who may be implicitly 
trusted,” said M. Montier, restoring the compasses to 
his pocket. The major made a somewhat stiff bow, 
and withdrew. He was walking slowly across the 
Place homewards, when M. Ste. Marie overtook him. 

“ Pardon, monsieur !” he said in a low tone. “ You 
did not quite understand my signs.” 

‘‘Not quite, indeed,” answered the major. “I 
understood only that for some reason you wished me 
not to trust the man who offered me his compasses." 

“ Precisely ; and I will tell you why. M. Montier 
is a pleasant man, agreeable and clever, but if you 
have a secret, he is the last man in the world you 
should trust. The clock he spoke of, which he cx- 
liibiled at your Great Exhibition, was the invention of 
the man he served in^ Paris as a servant. Unfortu- 
nately for M. Montier, his master had taken out 
patents for his clock, so our friend had all his trouble 
and expense for nothing. Since then he has been on 
the look-out for another invention which he may apply 
in the same manner, but with better success. You 
must not trust him.” 

“Arc all men liars and thieves?” exclaimed the 
inajor bitterly. 

“ Too many of them, I am afraid, when they are not 
controlled by the fear of discovery and punishment. 
1 do not know what discovery you have made. I beg 
you not to tell me, for 1 know not but that I might be 
as bad as others with temptation in my way ; but if it 
is valuable, I advise you to let no one sec it until you 
have secured it by a patent. Keep it to yourself — 
make your own models — look at every one as a would- 
be-thief if you wish to reap the benefit of your own 
thoughts.” 

It was in consequence of this advice, supported but 
too strongly by his own bitter experience of mankind, 
that the major before the end of the week agreed to 
take the island of Madame Gaudry. As he looked 
again on the space enclosed by the great walls of the 
old castle that had stood there, he said to himself, 
“Here at least I shall be secure from observation. 
I can make what experiments I please in safety ; no 
one will be able to rob me.” It was an additional ad- 
vantage that Doris would find ample amusement and 
healthy occupation whilst he was working. The child 
herself was delighted with the prospect of this roman- 
tic dwelling-place, and only regietted that at least 
three weeks must elapse before the change of residence 
could be made. 

Major Godfrey told Ste. Marie what he proposed 
lining. ' / 

“Good, good!” exclaimed M. Virton earnef^’ , 
“ This is wise, ‘excellent. You will be safer tlierev ' 

from intrusion, ifitcrruption — ^and from our 


friend M. Montier and his fellows. Good ! And it is 
necessary you should have a place for your experi- 
ments, which your little house could scarcely be lit 
for.” 

“My experiments must be in the open air.” 

“There it is then, monsieur. VVhat experiments 
could you make on the land without discovery? 
None — absolutely none. Whereas, within that enclo- 
sure, with its high walls, you may do what you please 
secretly. And now let us think what you will want. 
In the first place, the house must be cleaned and 
painted for the sake of the little one, if not for your own 
comfort after the day's work. And perhaps for her 
also you will keep a cow and poultry ; it is good 
for a child to have living things about, and ‘doubtless 
she will not see much of you during the day, poor 
child ! ” 

“ Yes, yes. It is considerate of you, M. Ste. Marie. 
I fear I am forgetful too often of the immediate wel- 
fare of my dear little one.” 

“ Mere Duval is an honest old woman, and knows 
well all about farm matters, so she can look after the 
cow and the garden, and your cuisine as well. There 
is nothing to fear from her. Women don't care for 
mechanics, and, moreover, she cannot climb your great 
walls if she wished to. You have two boats. She 
can have one to cross to and from the island ; and in 
the season you can spare a week for a holiday while 
you employ men to gather the fruit. 1 myself will see 
to that, if you will." 

“You arc VC17 good.” 

“No. I shall take payment for my work, monsieur, 
so the obligation will rest on both of us, or neither, as 
one likes to put it. As for the house, I would advise 
you to paper the walls and have carpets over the tiled 
floors.” 

“ May I engage you to undertake all that is neces- 
sary in that respect ? ” 

“ I shall do it with pleasure, and you will not find 
my charge extortionate. I will see to the work at 
once, for the rooms must be dry and comfortable be- 
fore you enter with the little one. And while the 
workmen are about, it would be a good time to clear 
the farm-yard, and have the manure dug into the 
garden. The apples will not be ripe for another month 
fully, but all the fruit within your enclosure may be 
cleared away.” 

“ Yes, yes.” . 

“We will get all this ijon'e quickly, for you arc 
doubtless anxious to begiyi.” 

“ I regret every day ^tit passes unused.” 

“Just so ; and it wilf be well for the little one to en- 
joy the fine wea*;nef. I She will find it very dull in the 
winter. Bi^t you will\permit her to cross sometimes, 
and you be sure she will be welcome 
^uenever she comes. All the world loves her. And 
^ow we have thought of her chiefly, let us speak of 
your affairs and needs. 1 am not inquisitiv^- but I 
must know something that I may be of service. * 

“ I shall be glad to tell you,” the major began, 
his instinctive trustfulness overcoming his suspicions 
as gratitude^ warmed him towards Ste. Marie. 
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‘‘No, no,’* interrupted Ste. Marie with a deprecating 
gesture. “ I would know nothing ; f am tolerably good 
now, and I want to continue so. Answer me ‘ Yes * or 
‘ No ’ simply. It is a machine you have invented ? ” 

« Yes.»* 

“ It is large ? ” 

" Yes— possibly it will be the size of a locomotive 
engine. But it is necessary to begin by making 
models. I do not expect to succeed with the first 
attempt. On the contrary, I anticipate many failures 
— years and years of patient work before 1 achieve 
success.” 

“ You have reason to believe you will ultimately 
succeed?’* asked M. Ste. Marie, his curiosity getting 
the better of his desire to know nothing. 

“ I am positive of it. I feel as confident as any 
man may feel who has failed hitherto as I have.” 

“ Years and years— it is long. Will it repay you ? ” 

“It must make me the greatest man that lives ; for 
this invention — the discovery realised — must revolu- 
tionise society. It is doubtful if wars could be pos- 
sible with the existence of my apparatus. 1 have tried 
tc calculate the extent of power the possession of this 
instrument would give to a nation, and failed to seethe 
limit. It must make one nation of the world, since 
none could oppose the force of that which possessed 
it. In civilising the peoples, it must eclipse all the in- 
ventions that have preceded it. Electricity, steam 
will appear but as the glimmering light which touches 
the earth before the sun rises ; my discovery will 
make an era in the history of this planet from which 
progress will date.” 

The major has risen to his feet, his face flushed ; 
his eyes seemed to glow with the fiery advent of the era 
he prognosticated, the veins stood out in purple cords 
upon his white temples, and he spoke with the utter- 
ance not of a simple unfortunate gentleman, but the 
eloquent conviction of a* prophet who sees into the 
secrets of the unknown. 

In diametric contrast to the major’s tall, thin figure 
and impassioned visage, sat short, fat M. Ste. Marie, 
his full eyes threatening to drop from their sockets in 
the surprise with which he regarded one so moved 
whom before he had seen only calm and composed. 

As the major ceased to speak, and yet dwelt in 
thought upon that marvellous future which was to 
come, M, Ste. Marie drew a long breath, and tried to 
look as if nothing had occurred to astonish him. He 
had combated the popular opinion that the major was 
weak-witted with' consistent belief in his own view ; 
' but now he felt that he could maintain that idea no 
longer. Clearly the man who talked like this could 
not be in his right senses. However, it was not for 
him to desett him on that account. 

“A macliine of that kind would require a good 
many wheels^” he said, going on to the practical pari 
of it. v 

“ Not many,” answered the major, cooling down to 
his ordinary temperament. 

“ Spindles and craoks as well, perhaps ? ” 

“ Yes, probably.” 

“Then you ought to have a workshop to make 


them ; for you may be sure if you got a man to make 
them for you, he would want' to know what they are 
for ; and if you told him only half as much as you 
have told me, he wouldn’t rest until he had found 
out.” 

“ That is very true. I must have a workshop.” 

“ To make wheels you must know bow to turn them. 
Can you turn ? ” 

“No; I must learn.” 

“1 will give you some instruction. There is my 
lathe at the back of the parlour.” 

“ I must buy a lathe.” 

“ Yes. And to mak? spindles and cranks, bolts 
and worms, you must know how to use a forge, an 
anvil, and a vice.” 

“ Yes, yes ; I must learn all that,” the major said, 
looking into vacancy. 

Ste. Marie scanned his silky skin, delicate nails, 
and speckless clothes, and observed in a quiet tone of 
warning — 

“ You will find it dirty work.” 

“ What dues that matter ? Can any price be too 
high for the achievement I have in view ? When 1 
first turned my thoughts to this discovery I fixed my 
hopes on gaining half a million of francs — not for my- 
self, but for my child. For that I would have done all 
that a man may honestly do. But now that sum sinks 
into petty insignificance beside the tremendous bene- 
fit to mankind that must result from my success.” 

“ Pauvre petite bf‘te ! ” murmured M. Ste, Marie, 
thinking of Doris, when the interview was ended and 
he left the major. 

Whatever opinion M. Ste. Marie might privately, 
entertain as to the perfect sanity of Major Godfroy, 
he said nothing which miglit lower the world's 
esteem of the English gentleman. It was necessary 
for the sake of Doris that people should respect hei 
father. He was kind to all, but he loved children ; 
and for Doris, whose isolation he foresaw, he 
felt the profoundest pity, though he was careful to 
conceal his feelings. “Tf she thinks she is to be 
pitied, how can she be happy ? ” he asked himself ; 
“ and if ev(fi’y one greets her with sighs, and speaks 
of her father as a very unfortunate gentleman, she is 
likely to be sad indeed, alone on that island with 
him.” 

So he gave people to understand that the major was 
vastly wiser than he seemed, and that in due time he 
would astonish the world, and take his place among 
the grcjit men of the age. 

Madame Gaudry had not left the island when M. 
Ste. Marie "and his workmen made their appearance, 
and the "work of alteration commenced. A barn built 
against the great wall of the enclosure was cleared, 
fitted with proper lights, and converted into a con- 
venient workshop ; a door was made in the wall, and 
this was the only means of communii:ation with the 
enclosure, all other openings being built up with 

H lid masonry. The boats were in hourly requisition 
carry things across to the island. Forge, anvil, 
^le, bench, hammers, chisels, iron in rod and bar, 
of wood hard and soft, with all the necessary 
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tools for shaping it, were taken over, for the workshop, 
and then furniture and appointments for the house. 

While these preparations were making, the major, 
in the shed behind ^he salle de danse of the “ Cafe des 
Fleurs,” was learning to turn at M. Ste. Marie’s lathe, 
and struggling with the difficulties of treadle and vice. 

Doris followed M. Ste. Marie about wherever he 
went, and watched the course of events with the ut- 
most delight ; and when it came to arranging the 
interior of the house, and her advice upon certain 
details was gravely asked by the busy M. Ste. Marie, 
and acted upon, she felt tliat she had arrived at 
the happiest moment of her e-xistcnce. She was 
too young to analyse her feelings; no momentary 
dread of the future lessened her enjoyment ; she was 
happy, and saw nothing but happiness before her. 


CHAPTER THE ELEVENTH. 

. LIFE ON THE ISLANf). I 

All the alterations and arrangements were finished 
before the end of August. M. Ste. Mario, with the 
workmen, had left, and only Mere Duval shared the 
solitude of the island with the major and Doris. 
Presently she came from the house, with the leisurely 
pace of one who has finished a good day’s woik. 
Doris and the major were sitting by the steps where 
the boats were secured, and they saw the old w’oman 
coming across the orchard in her short jacket, her 
blue apron, and snowy-white cap. Doris gave a sigh 
of relief. ^ Here comes Merc Duval at last ; now we 
shall soon be quite alone,” said she. 

** Which boat would monsieur have me take ? ” 
asked MCire Duval. 

Which you will.” ^ 

** I will use the black one ; it has a good broad flat 
bottom, and is better for rough usage than the painted 
one. Has monsieur any commissions for me ? ” 

“ None whatever.” 

“ Ah I well, then, I will go. I have left everything 
quite tidy and proper. The cow is fed. I will be 
here to-morrow by six o’clock. Good evening, mon- 
sieur and mam’selle. Good evening and gOod night ! ” 
The old woman stepped into the boat, put out the 
long oars, and with another parting salutation pulled 
into the current w'ith short sharp strokes that kept her 
head to the stream, and carried her in a straight line 
across to the quai under the “ Chainc d’Or.” They 
watched her fasten the boat, ascend the steps, .and 
disappear by the little street that led to her home ; 
then Doris slipped her hand under her father’s arm, 
feeling somewhat awed by the sense of their entire 
isolation. Not a living creature was to be seen, not 
a sound broke the stillness of the evening ; the river 
itself was noiseless in its rapid flow. 

“ The grass is getting damp. We will go in now, 
Doris,” said the major. So they rose, and walked 
slowly through the orchard to the house, catching 
glimpses of the water that yet reflected the lingering 
lints of sunset through the ragged growth of briai; ' 
and bramble that edged the island. 

Doris went to her .room at once, for she was 


with the excitemejit of the day, and wished to be up 
and dressed before M^re Duval arrived in the morning, 
that she might feed her rabbits and poultry without 
interference or help from the busy old woman ; and 
when, ten minutes later, the major went in to bid her 
good night, he found her asleep in her little bed. 
He bent down and kissed her brow lightly with a 
silent benediction ; then he took a light into his work- 
shop, and holding it over his head, looked around him. 
There stood the forge, with its brown leathern bellows 
yet unsoiled, the lathe unlittered with chips, the 
undented anvil, the square work-bench and sharp- 
edged vice, the bright tools regularly placed in racks 
by the wall— all untouched, untried, and their very use 
as yet unknown to him. 

He would have quailed before the difficulties thus 
suggested to his mind, would have dreaded the count- 
less failures and disappointments before him, had he 
doubted the ultimate success of his patient efforts. 
But no such fear daunted his spirit. He was perhaps 
blindly self-reliant. He was not dismayed when, 
setting down the light, he lifted a sledge-hammer, 
and knew that his delicate h.ands must become tough 
and hard, and the muscles of liis arms gain power, 
before he could wield it w’ith force and accuracy. 'l*o 
use such tools was merely the possession of knowledge, 
which could l)e attained by strenuous learning. What 
other men had done he could do. It was a question 
of time only, and his work had not to be accomplished 
for nine years. His soldierly instincts supported him 
against despair. It w.as as if the order had come to 
him to take a battery. Unqucstioningly, and with bold 
reliance upon himself and God, he must advance and 
lake it, whatever odds opposed him. He waited only 
with impatient eagerness to make the attack. ^ He 
was templed to begin at once— to light the forge, and 
beat a piece of hot iron into shape ; but with the 
precision of military discipline he had regulated the 
hours of his work, and nothing could swerve him from 
following the rules he had laid down. These rules, 
short and concise, were written upon the last page of 
his diary, and ran thus : — 

5.30 a.m., Rise. 6, Work. 7.30, Breakfast. 8.30, 
Walk round the island, and give necessary directions 
to Madame Duval. 9, Instruct Doris. li, Lunch. 
Midday, Work. 6 p.m., Dine. 8, Write Diary, &c. 
10, Rest, 

He lingered in the workshop, passing from one 
object to another with grave scrutiny, until the clock 
of the church in Andely struck eight, then he re- 
entered the house, wrote his diary, read two chapters of 
“ Mechanics,” and precisely as the clock chimed ten 
went up to his bed-room. 

It was not the voice of the lark which awoke Doris 
the following morning, but the sharp “ clink ” of the 
vice-lever, followed by the hoarse rasping of a file ; 
and as she heard the lusty crow of a cock, and saw 
by the full light that the sun, which she had intended 
/to see rise, must have been up some time, the dis- 
heartening conclusion came upon her that she had 
overslept herself. Yes, there could be no doubt about 
it ; she could hear M^re DuvaVs sabots clattering 
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about the tiled floor of the room below. And she had into the yard, calling to her fowls. How hungry they 
made up her mind to rise so early — before papa, even were I Probably they had never before had such a 
— to open the fastenings of the windows, and be ready breakfast as she gave them that morning. She was 
at the steps to tic the chain' of the boat when M6re compelled at length to leave them to help them- 
Duval arrived. She was rchdy to cry with vexation selves from the panicr, for other pets needed her 
as she conjectured that the officious old woman, who attention. 

wanted to do everything, had fed the poultry and her “ Poor Nanny ! are you almost tired of waiting for 
rabbits, and turned the goat out into the orchard, me?” said she, approaching her goat. The animal 
As the distant clock chimed she stopped in the midst answered by a piteous bleat, and ran willingly to her 
of washing to listen. It was the first quarter, and side as she unfastened its chain from the wall of the 
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could not possibly be after seven, so there was yet barn ; but when she tried to lead it to the orchard, 
hope that M6re Duval had not forestalled her in all the ungrateful beast first butted at her legs, and then, 
the delights of being up early. She finished dressing, dragging the chain from her hands, scampered off in 
and ran doWn-stairs in haste. the opposite direction ; nor was it until M^re Duval 

“Good day, my little one. You have not waited to came to her assistance, with a stick in one hand, a 
be called this morning,” exclaimed M5re Duval in stone in the other, and a string of shrill objurgations 
her high shrill voice, as she knocked her broom about flowing from her lips, that Nanny would listen to the 
in the corners of the salon. persuasions of Doris, and permit her to recover the 

“ I want to get up early every morning. Have\ou end of its chain, and lead it into the orchard, 
fed the fowls yet ? ” “ And now, my child, the chocolate is ready, and I 

“ Me ? No, Gourmands, they feed themselves.” am going to tell monsieur,” said M6re Duval. 

“ Nor the rabbits ? ” “So soon? And my rabbits have had nothing. 

“ All in good time. I will feed them presently.” \^it five minutes,” said Doris coaxingly. 

Without waiting for further argument, Doris ran out ' “ Not a moment. Monsieur 'has said, chocolate at 
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half-past seven, and if it is not ready M^rc Duval 
must answer for it.” 

Doris answered only with a sigh of regret, casting 
her eyes towards the boarded cavity in the outside of 
the great wall, whither the rabbits had been removed 
from the interior of the enclosure, and where she could 
see the tops of their ears pricked to catch the sound 
of voices. 

“ Yes, M^re Duval must answer for it,’* pursued the 
old woman, looking down at the little hice of her 
“ ina’msellc;’* “ But M6re Duval has good broad shoul- 
ders, and can bear a scolding for once, so run away ; 
but don't be long, little one.” 

Doris hesitated a moment, her heart divided between 
tenderness for her hungry animals and generous con- 
sideration for M^re Duval ; then her sympathy for the 
weaker predominating, she sped away, threw a great 
cabbage to her rabbits, and without waiting for the 
pleasure of seeing them cat, ran back to the house, 
getting there almost as soon as Merc Duval. 

There was a* pungent fragrance of burning apple- 
wood in the kitchen, the simmering milk sent up a rich 
wholesome smell, on the white table were set two 
white bowls, and beside them long brown rolls, and a 
pat of yellow butter on a green vine-leaf. Until she 
smelt and saw these good things, Doris did not know 
what a sharp appetite she had. As yet she had not 
found time to look at the scenery, but as she washed 
her hands, she looked through the window of her bed- 
room, from which she could sec Ch^itcau Gaillard and 
a long reach of the Seine. The sun was high over the 
hills, but a thin veil of mist still hung over the river, 
and softened the distance. One could sec the little 
village of Tosny just peeping above the grey line, 
with its brown pointed gables and church - spire. 
There was no wind ; even the aspen-leaves were still. 
A fisherman was dropping down the stream with his net 
suspended to four sticks. The water looked like a real 
mirror, and reflected the hills exactly, with the dark 
oak foliage, and thin graceful stems of silver birches. 
All looked like Paradise to the child’s eye, and she saw 
no end to the happiness she felt. To be sure, the 
winter would come ; but then, would the hills look less 
beautiful clothed in white snow ? The river would be 
frozen quite hard, and it would be bleak perhaps out- 
of-doors ; but how delightful to run in and sit before 
the crackling wood fire 1 These dreams were inter- 
rupted by papa’s voice below. He was asking M bre 
Duval if his child had yet risen. 

“ Yes, here I am,” Doris answered, running down- 
stairs ; “ and I have been up quite a long while, and I 
am so hungry.” 

How odd papa looked ! She had never before seen 
him but in his black, closely-buttoned frock coat, or 
grey morning dre^s, with white wristbands falling upon 
his beautiful soft hands, and now he wore a blue blouse 
such as ouvriers wear, his hands were black and 
burnt, his face was red and beaded with perspiration. 
He laughed at her astonishment, for he also was in^ 
high spirits. What had he achieved ? He had 
off a piece of bar iron and beaten it into a circular 
form — clumsily enough. The product was useless, 


but the work had its value. He sat down to breakfast 
in his ordinary dress, and his hands bore no signs of 
his work beyond a black* mark on his nail, the result 
of an ill-aimed blow with the hammer, and a red scar 
on his thumb, caused by an unlucky slip of the hot iron. 
These signs were not displeasing to him : as a soldier, 
he was proud of his scars. 

Doris and he ate with equal heartiness, and after- 
wards they went out together to walk round the island, 
MOre Duval following, to take her orders and offer 
advice. 

^ Something must be the matter with those fowls, 1 
fear,” said the major, looking at the birds, who were 
standing in a melancholy group, with ruffled plumage 
and languid eyes. “Have they had anything to cat 
since wc came here ? ” 

I left the basket half full, and theyVe emptied it,” 
said Doris, looking into the empty pannier. 

“ Ilei, hei ! Off with you, lazy gourmands ! Fly, 
fat rascals ! ” screamed M6rc Duval, seeing the direc- 
tion of her master’s eyes without understanding his 
words, for he spoke in English ; and she threw a stick 
at the red and brown cock as the responsible repre- 
sentative of the family. 

I wish M^re Duval wouldn’t be so cruel to the 
poor things,” said Doris as the cock leaped high in the 
air, and then, followed by hi.s less energetic covey, 
scuttled off into a place of safely, from whence he 
could crow defiance with security. “And I wish she 
would wear her while cap, and not that horrid hand- 
kerchief tied round her head.” 

“ Monsieur will do well to kill off some of the lazy, 
good-for-nothing things ; they eat the eyes out of their 
heads,” said M^ rc Duval. 

“ Oh, no, no ! ” cried Doris. “ They are all my 
children, and if you kill them or beat them, I will not 
speak to you, M^rc Duval.” . 

“Well, well! It is good for children to love live 
creature.s, but when one gets as old as M^rc Duval, 
one prefers eating the fat vagabonds to looking at 
them.” 

They walked round the island^ slowly, the major 
listening to the old woman’s suggestions as to tKc cow, 
the gathering and storing of the apples already ripe, 
the disposal of wall-fruit, the cultivation of the garden, 
and other matters of domestic economy, and Doris 
silently imbibing the constantly revealing delights that 
met her senses as they proceeded. Then they entered 
the house, and sitting by the open window, the major 
and Doris went through the routine of study he had 
arranged for her- It was hard work that for both 
to fix their minds upon the lesson, with the continual 
pressure of other subjects upon their thoughts. Rabbits 
and wild flowers came between Doris’s eyes and the 
sum she had to work out, while the major in thought 
stood among his tools in the workshop as he mechanic- 
ally corrected the child’s mistakes. How aggravating 
It was in the stillness of that room to hear the 
clinking of milk-pails and pans outside, and not to be 
able to see what Mire Duval was doing in the dairy ! 
It was a sweet relief when these sounds were ex- 
changed for others in the kitchen. The crackling of 
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wood, the rattling of delf and cutlery, and then the came by such slight gradations as to bg imperceptible, 
hissing of a fricassee told that lunch was being pre- or nearly so. More Duval knew that mam’selle grew 
pared and the hours of study coming to an end ; at —that every season necessitated longer stockings and 
last the long-expected hour chimed, and she was free, easier shoes — but she could not say for certain that 
At twelve o’clock thO major entered his workshop, she was less happy or childlike than she had been, 
and locked himself in. . The light came from above She was thin, to be sure, but then, what could one cx- 
and through the door opening through the ' great wall pcct of one who grew so quickly ? Was she not already 
into the enclosure. He was safe from observation or as tall as M 5 re Duval herself.^ And she was healthy 
interruption, and here he worked in the heat of that and strong, and quick as her own goat. Of a truth, 
autumn day at his forge and anvil. When he laid she read too much for a child of her age, and was 
down the hammer, and left the fire, to wipe the perspi- fond of solitude; but that was only natural with a 
ration from his blackened face and rest his aching father like monsieur, who never went to cafifs nor f^tes 
muscles, his mind worked on. With a piece of char- like other men, but found greatest pleasure in work 
coal he drew upon the white-washed walls rough that spoilt his hands and soiled his clothes, who was 
diagrams which in themselves merely represented exact in everything like a clock ; and mam’sellc had 
the means of obtaining certain mechanical motions ever been quiet and silent. 

. by sufficiently well known methods, but which, taken These particulars she gave in leply to questions of 
together, suggested the purpose of obtaining motion M. Ste. Marie, who could not think “of the isolated 
by opposing forces. An engineer would have laughed child without grief. It was absolutely wrong, he said, 
at these drawings and the major’s clumsy, roundabout that a young gill should liaw* no comp.inions but 
way of procuring the result he desired ; he would have beasts and birds, that she should not sing and romp 
rubbed out all these diagrams, the outcome of nights and dance like other children, and enjoy the exuberant 
and days of careful thought, and in two minutes have gaiety of youth. For monsieur it was a different mat- 
skclchcd a simpler and better means. All that Major ter ; he was no longer young, and if he chose to play 
(rodfroy knew ; but ho knew also that the purpose to the same tune over and over again every day, and all 
which these movements were to be applied was one days alike, like a real hurdy-gurdy, it was no matter ; 
which had baffied the skill of engineers, and which he but for a child the monotony was not well, and should 
alone could effect. ** By the time I can make my not be. 

machinery I shall have solved the minor difficulties of “ Ah, well ! those who know should leach,” said 
putting my wheels in their proper places,” he said, as Mere Duval in reply. 

he returned to his manual work M. Ste. Marie took the hint, and shortly afterward'* 

He was fatigued when he left his workshop for the crossed the river, and boldly spoke his mind to the 
day ; but as he sat beneath a widespread apple-tree major, concluding with the proposal that Doris should 
in the orchard, whither Mere Duval had carried chairs, go to a day-school at Grand Andely with liis niece, 
table, and the cafifti^rc for monsieur, he felt more con- who would be a good and kind companion for hei . 
tent, happier ^iid more hopeful than he had been for Major Godfrey accepted the proposal gratefully when 
many months. He rested his arm upon his knee, and he h.ad spoken to Doris on the subject and made 
looked down at Doris, ^Vho sat upon the grass at his inquiries respecting the school, for he saw that it 
feet, the unconscious object of his past fears and would be greatly to the child’s advantage, and he felt, 
present hopes, stroking the long silvery cars of a now that his physical power was stronger, and the 
drowsy rabbit in her lap. Looking up, she asked, time for the accomplishment of his task growing 
- “ Will every day be as happy as this, papa ? ” less and less, that he ouglit to devote 'more time to 

« We will try to make them so, dear,” he answered, work, 
passing his hand tenderly over her head. And so Doris went to school, and commenced 

a new era in her life. The influence of variety, of 

association with children of her own age, was marked, 
CHAWER THE TWELFTH. and speedily manifested. The young bird tasted the 

PROGRESS. breath of spring, saw bads peeping where all before 

There was little change in the habits of the dwellers was bare, detected the coming of a warmer, freer life, 
on He Content during three years, beyond those and, shaking off her broodiness, burst into song. Mere 
brought about by the varying seasons. With vigorous Duval was astonished to hear her laugh a long 
precision the major rose, worked, instructed Doris, tinkling peal as she came along the quai, with two 
worked again, and rested at the hours fixed in the dear friends on one side of her and three dear friends 
commencement ; and Doris found amusement in on the other ; a subdued murmur of pleasure over 
solitary wanderings about the island, and in asso- her rabbits or chicks was the nearest approach to 
ciating with her pets, which increased and multiplied merriment she had been accustomed to. Doris was 
to a delightful extent, as the natural consequence of a great favourite. She came to school with more 
her objection to having any killed or sold for slaughter* sous than any other girl, and she never saved one nor 
The novelty of her new life wore off, but happily h^ spent one without there was some friend to share 
pleasure in its circumstances diminished nothing, sjjer pleasure: that, undoubtedly, had much to do 
Yet no human character remains changeless ; and wit^i the love of her companions, and their eagerness 
both Doris and the major altered, though the change ake her arm in walking frgm school. But. there 
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was a more solid reason for her popularity in her 
sweet temper,* her gentle kindliness to the meanest 
and poorest of her companions, her vivacity and fun, 
and in her graceful prettiness. 

Mere Duval rowed her to the quai in the morning, 
and was patiently waiting there when Doris returned 
from school in the afternoon ; but after awhile Doris 
took the oars, and showed herself as expert as the 
old woman, and considerably more active. 

The major was pleased to sec the difierence in his 
child, for, although he saw her only in her quieter 
mood, the change was too obvious to escape his 


“ Then I shall hope to hear of your success before 
long ? ” 

“I do not expect to succeed in the first attempt. 
If I get a reasonable proof of my accuracy in four 
years’ time I shall be content.” 

“Tiens! tiens! tiens! tiens! tiens!” exclaimed M. 
Ste. Marie, opening his eyes until they were as round 
as astonishment could make them. “ Well, such 
patience is droll. Are all Englishmen persevering 
like that ?” 

“ Many of them, I believe.” 

“Ah! it is the effect of climate. One must have 



attention, despite the pre-occupation of his thoughts ; 
and one day he made a formal visit to Ste. Marie to 
thank him for his good service. 

“ 1 will not accept thanks, monsieur,” exclaimed the 
good-natured little man, “for 1 have done nothing 
but what gives me pleasure. One engaged as you 
arc cannot sec as others do. You accepted my 
advice — that is a compliment. Some men would 
have told me to mind my own business. For the rest, 
it is a true pleasure to look at Mademoiselle Doris. 
She is good, and she is like a beautiful picture. Ma 
foi ! it is no wonder that all the world loves her. 
And now, monsieur, how goes the work ? ” 

“ Well, quite as well as I could expect. I can use 
all my tools fairly. I give myself until the end of this 
month to finish learning, and I begin the new Y^;if 
by making a model of my appar; ' 


much patience to live always in a fog. Tiens ! tiens ! 
That will make seven years. Nom d’une pipe ! Our 
friend M. Monticr will grow tired of waiting.” 

“ M. Montier,” the major repeated, his long solemn 
face contrasting oddly with the twinkling merriment 
on Ste. Marie’s round visage. 

“You must remember him, monsieur— the watcn- 
maker who invented his master’s clock, and was so 
anxious to assist you with your invention.” 

“What of him?” the major asked, with quick 
earnestness. 

‘5 Oh, poor man I he comes to the cafd every Sunday 
to/ask if you are nearly finished, and I tell him to wait 
,|5atiently. It is not a mere clock you are inventing, 
but something that requires brains in the doing.” 
M. Ste. Marie laughed heartily, and bent down to pat 
his dog. 
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The major felt serious ; not a muscle of his iron 
face was moved in mirth. He looked at the dog 
Stc. Marie was rolling over — a strong, muscular, black- 
and-tan bulldog, with a short' upper lip that revealed 
strong white teeth within. “Is that your dog, M. 
Ste. Marie?” he asked. 

“ Ves — Gum — a real boul doguc. Look at the great 
teeth in his mouth, monsieur, and the muscles of his 
legs and chest. He is as strong as a wolf, and yet he 
is gentle as a lamb.” 

“ But a good house-dog. He looks as if he could 
be savage.” 

“ Ma foi ! yes. lie would tear any one to pieces 
who dared to enter the house in my absence.** 

“ I should like to buy such a dog as that,” the major 
said, after a few moments* reflection. 

M. Stc. Marie promised to endeavour to find what 
the major wanted, and shortly afterwards they parted, 
the major walking away with his hands folded behind 
him, and his eyes on the ground in unquiet cogitation. 

Ho had for a long while enjoyed a sense of security 
on the island, and under its influence had gradually 
lost the dread of being robbed, which had been his 
chief motive in seeking seclusion. M. Ste. Marie's 
hint — dropped rather in jest than in earnest — revived 
in a moment all his old distrust, renewed his fetirs, 
.iiul ‘Opened his eyes to the danger into which too- 
cateless confidence was leading him. 

“ Shall I never have prudence ? ” he asked himself. 
“ Have I not lost enough, wrought mischief enough, 
by my heedless fiiilh in the world and those who 
appear to be honest? Mi^re Duval seems to me 
honest ; but what jiroof have I that she might not 
be bribed to reveal what secrets she could discover 
in my workshop? Poor Maud was truthful, the 
lawyer Garlon w’as upiight in my e>Cb, until I found 
they were false and dishonest. Mere Duval might 
have entered the woikshop twenty limes within the 
l.ist six months while L have been tlining ; and though 
til ' sketches on the wall, the wheels upon my bench, 
the lovers and cranks lying about, may be unintel- 
ligible to her, they would have significance to a clever 
mechanic like Monticr, and give him the idea to woik 
upon. In future the door shall be unlocked only when 
1 pass in and out. It is not probable - it is hardly 
possible — that anything has been already discovered, 
for all the diagrams and parts are disconnected ; but 
the danger is imminent from the moment 1 work to 
complete my model and put the parts together.” 

From this day forth he guarded his privacy and 
laboured with a vigour that increased as his work 
proceeded. Doris, who had found pleasure in 
seeing the bright sparks fly from his anvil, w\as 
excluded from the workshop, for he did not wdbh 
to load the child with tlie sccrccy he found so 
burdensome, and he feared that* her inadvertent ob- 
servations might lead to discovery. The dog which 


Ste. Marie procured for him he fastened in the work- 
shop at night ; he neglected no precautions for in- 
suring secrecy which his active imagination, goaded by 
fear, suggested. Hitherto his work had been beneficial 
to him— pleasurably occupying his mind and body, 
and giving him a zest for the hour of repose. The 
daily routine, obliging him to devote severjil hours to 
the education of Doris, had prevented his occupation 
fioin engrossing his thoughts unduly. But now it was 
different. The work itself was more trying; it was 
no longer an exercise of skill, but a creative effort, 
which continually taxed his brain. The difficulties, 
while they were merely of a manual kind, could be 
laid aside with the hammer and chisel ; but now that 
they engaged his mental faculties chiefly, they were 
ever calling for fresh exertions. In the middle of tha 
night he would dress himself, go cbiwii to hi-> woik- 
shop, and try some new arrangi incut of « oggevl wheels 
or springs which had presented itself to his mind as 
he lay upon his pillow. Tl'Cic was no duty - now 
that Doris went to school, .ind found delight in young 
com pan ions —to keep him from his pursuit, and 
anxiety to finish the model he had commenced 
kept him in his workshop from morning until night. 
Model after model ho constructed with varying success. 
.Sometimes he was constrained to leave the workshop, 
and pace backwards and forwards in the enclosure, 
avoiding the object which filled him with a frantic 
delight that seemed to threaten his intellect ; some- 
times a grave sombreness overclouded his face, and 
the eyes that before had glittered with maniacal bril- 
liancy were dull and leaden, as if there were no mind 
to animate them. But no reverse had more than 
a transient influence upon him or made him doubtful 
of the future. The first clumsy machine that left his 
h.inds established his discovery. His expectations 
were fully verified, despite the rudeness of the means 
employed to prove his theory. It w.is no longer 
doubtful th.'il his end was attainable. He had there 
in his hands a jiractical answer to the question which 
the keenest mechanics had abandoned as unanswer- 
able. It remained to improve and improve upon his 
model, until he produced one capaldc of practical 
applic.uioh to the uses of mankind. 

As ycl his task was not half accomplished ; his 
scanty knowledge of mechanics was inadequate for 
his wants. He could make pinions and wfliccls ; but 
the question now was, how to apply them to obtain a 
certain result. An ingenious man would have Ic.ipt 
lightly over the obstacles which he, by painful I.iboiir, 
had to set aside before he could .advance. Conscious 
of his own defects, he felt the necessity of compen- 
s.iting exertion ; and hO his hours of toil grew longer 
as time went on, until in 1870 he was compelled to 
desist ; his privacy being broken into by visitors 
whom he was powerless to exclude or expel. 

u.N'u OF ciiArriiR Tiin iwflmii. 
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“ON TIDE DUTY.” 


J K old truth 
that one half 
of the world 
does not 
know how 
the other hall 
lives, holds 
good even in 
Government 
appoint- 
nients. The 
light-hearted 
clerk who 
bustles out 
of Whitehall 
or Somerset 

House at the exact stroke of release, chatting 
with merry comrades and hurrying home probably 
to a cheery circle of friends, has very little idea 
indeed of the life of the “tide-waiter.” Very, 
very rarely docs he cast a thought down the great 
river to the iTuriiblc Customs officer, who also is, 
strictly speaking, a member of the Civil Service. 
And yet if arduous duties, long service, quaint sights, 
and the spice of romance be attractions, a little atten- 
tion might well be bestowed upon this worthy. Very 
frequently the tide-waiter is an old army pensioner, 
who, from keeping guard on tented field or in barrack 
square, has come, by an odd turn of fortune’s wheel, to 
do the same on ship-deck. 1 1 is duty is readily under- 
stood. As a vessel enters any British port- London, 
Liverpool, or a minor one— he is put on board her, 
under the command of the tide-surveyor, to watch. 
The waiter has to see that no goods are improperly 
transferred or landed ; that no artifice bafiles the lynx- 
eyes of H.M. Customs officers. To all intents and 
purposes he is a Man in Possession, living on board 
both day and night, until the docks are entered, the 
cargo discharged, and the official permits granted. 

On the Thames, quite a little army is thus employed. 
Continually coming and going between Gravesend 
and London Bridge, the full volume of life in the 
Pool is open to their gaze. “ The din, the duskiness, 
the discord of order, activity, and industry,” is mono- 
tonously familiar, and the chance of an occasional 
collision grows far more stirring to the old stager than 
that beauty, moment, and endless variety which sends 
the casual visitor into ecstacies of admiration. 

At all seasons of the year, in all weathers, on all 
sorts of ships— home and foreign, old and new, large 
and small, well-found and poverty-stricken— tide-duty 
has to be done. The amount of work varies very 
greatly, both in bulk and in the individual instance. 
When commerce is flourishing, and the breeze holds 
firmly at certain points of the compass, extra hands 
have to be drafted off in considerable numbers ; and, 
according to the size of the ship, the time she takes to^ 
make the docks, her accommodation, and the strengfh 



of the Customs detachment who walk her planks, is the 
task of the tide officer himself hard or easy. 

To a certain extent, and varying with the special 
routine of special ports, probationers are employed. 
It is a stern and useful test at the outset of their Civil 
Service careers. It tries their courage, their endur- 
ance, their resource, their tact. It gives them a 
practical of their calling such as years of guide- 
book study and of oral instruction on shore would be 
powerless to impart. Very unpleasant it may seem to 
the tyro, a sad shock to those rose-tinted dreams 
which showed him only ease, certainty, and emolument 
in “ Her Majesty's Service.” But in later years, and 
when the exi>eriencc iias grown mellow by a constant 
recapitulation in younger cars, it is not regretted, but 
rather, indeed, gloried in. 

The order of things is something like this : — An 
advertisement appears prominently in the daily papers 
of an open competition fora limited number of posts as 
out-door officer of Customs. A young man— most 
frequently of the lower half of the middle class— has 
his ambition at once fired. lie writes off to the 
Secretary of the Civil Service Commission for- par- 
ticulars and forms ; obtains them, and finds the list of 
examining subjects well within his powers. Those 
subjects comprise Handwriting, for which 200 marks 
are the maximum ; Orthography, 200 marks ; 
Arithmetic, as far as vulgar and decimal fractions, 
300 marks ; and English Composition, 200 marks 
again. A failure in tiny of these subjects will be 
absolutely fatal to his chances ; but then he has 
not the slightest intention of failing. The fee for 
examination he thinks moderate enough, and so, at 
15s., it really is. The lowest rate of commencing 
salary, if actually appointed, is per annum, rising* 
regularly by a fair increment, and with good chances 
of promotion, either by seniority, approved service, 
or a further competition. There is added a list of 
some fifteen towns whereat the struggle will take place 
simultaneously; and with places so widely apart as 
London and Dublin, Glasgow and Portsmouth, he has 
small difficulty in finding one to suit him. Hq works 
up, by aid of a coach or otherwise, and in due course, 
in the technical slang, “sits the exam.” 

Oilr friend waits a weary while on Jthe tenter-hooks 
of suspense to know the result, and ultimately, when 
just on the verge of despair, receives a communication 
announcing his success. The subsequent investigation 
as to character, age (19 to 25), and health is likewise 
satisfactory, and, being high on the list of placed can- 
didates, he has the choice of a location^from amidst 
a dozen or more of ports. Which shall it be? For 
the sake of example, we will say that he elects to go 
to Uvcrpool. A date of trial is fixed, and comes. His 
^I5t few days on probation pass swiftly and pleasantly 

learning, listening, and with what he thinks the lightest 
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of duties. But by-and-by come rumours of “the There was first the a German— very rough 

tide.” Those belonging to his department who have crew— mixed cargo — ten hours* duty on Iver alone, 
fiiced the ordeal are foremost in mild, unpalatable Then three English ships, the largest the Queen 
hints. They tell him of privation and discomfort with Coquette, I and a comrade spent two days and two 
countenances on whose expression mischief wears the nights on her— and here comes the pinch. Of course, 
mask of condolence. Like the cabin-boy who is the constant change is interesting and all very well, 
crossing the Line for the first time, the beginner hears and the pay is calculated pretty fairly, but the tide- 
many an antiquated joke with no suspicion either of waiter gets his share of hardships withal, 
its falsehood or of its staleness. His heart sinks “ One or other of us had to be on deck all the while, 
within him ; but, like a black thundcr-cloud, the time just like a sentinel ; and if you split the twenty-four 
of tide probation draws nearer and yet nearer. It is hours levelly into halves, that’ll give twelve a piece for 
not long before Jic is actually enveloped therein — is us of actual bond fide watching. A long day's w^rk, 
out on the broad bosom of the Mersey, amid strangers you will admit ; and son.etimcs it’s worse. A vessel 
and foreigners, tossed to and fro, from panting steam- may have only one tide-waiter on board, and then, if 
tug to stately sailing ship, from unsavoury Eastern anything delays her beyond the time estimated, the 
barque to speckless Cunarder. For the firsf time, it strain comes pretty heavy, 

may be, “ the romance of the sea ” becomes to his cars “ Our sleeping berths wouUl luivc been comfortable 
something more than a phrase. In change after change, this time in the extreme, but for rats. The Queen 
kaleidoscopic in suddenness and strangeness, its won- Coquette w.as quite an old ship, and once these pests 
ders, its contrasts, its mysteries are vividly impressed get into a vessel’s timbei .i, u is the luivdcsl task in the 
upon his memory. lie may never live this life again, world to dislodge them. My off-time came first, jmd 
even for a day, but he will never forget it. Of course. I went below and dropped into a doze in a very few 
the experience, whether it lasts for only a brief fort- minutes. What was it disturbed me ? A most un- 
night or three times as long, is soon over, and once canny noise surely! Scrape, scrape, scrape, like a 
passed is, so far as the probationer is concerned, over whole dozen of fret-saws going at once. A faint light 
for ever ; but all the same, and despite its novelty, it from a river signal flashed in through the cracks and 
is a real trial. It means long hours, and very often revealed — Ugh I I sprang to my feet, and tried in 
some unpleasant adventures ; natural anxiety, and in various ways to rout the invading host, but with 
some weathers inconvenient exposure may be added, small success ; and — will you believe it ? — sooner than 
At the smaller out-ports, although less continuous, go to sleep again under these circumstances, 1 went up 
tide-duty is probably quite as disagreeable. Con- above and kept my male company. It was suinmer, 

venienccs are less, and the Customs offleer must luckily, and no hardship as regarded weather. Il 

depend even more exclusively on his own tact and strikes me, too, that many an artist would have been 
foresight. Since smuggling along our coasts went glad to have held such a w.Uch ; night amongst the 

out of fashion as a recognised profession, tlie attempts shipping would be a grand subject for a painting, 

at systematic and extensive evasion have naturally “ The next three vessels to which 1 was transferred, 
fallen to a minimum. Yet many an odd episode even one after the other, were by a coincidence all foreigners 
now takes place. The tide-waiter and his masters on — number one was a Portuguese barque, with the 
shore get queer glimpses often into human weakness usual mixed crew, presenting no points of special 
and human cunning. Many an amusing dodge is interest. Number two was a French ship from Ran- 
tried to get suspicious parcels landed on the quiet, goon. Very little English was spoken on her boards ; 
Probably, if it was not for the barrier of offleial secrecy but in answer to the ordinary inquiries as to health, 
and reserve, a whole volume might be compiled of the incidents of the voyage, &c., I learned that the 

comical and striking anecdotes from the memories of captain had died on this journey, and that the ship 

widely-separated Customs officers. was consequently in the charge of the chief mate. Ho 

But here, by our side, is a gentleman in uniform was a jovial, good-natured fellow, who believed in 
who has actually been on tide-duty. Let us hear his treating the tide-waiter as he ought to be treated— with 
story, and first ask a question. civility and the best he had to offer. The crew were 

** Oh, yes, sir ! A tide-waiter has a fine chance to not so pleasant a sample ; as 1 had often found to be 
pick up a language or two. Pve known several do it ; the case with strangers, they ate their meals on deck, 
carrying a grammar with them, committing its rules to in the open air. 

memorywhileon watch, and learning the pronunciation “A succeeding English vessel was followed by a 
'from the natives thpy ran across. A queer school, you Norwegian, memorable only for its excellent trim and 
think — ship-deck, on the river ; but it makes things for having a captain I had known of yore. There, 
stick in the memory a lot better than a professor’s sir I that’s a fair specimen of the work our fellows have 

lecture or a pedagogue’s cane could do. I’ve been on to perform. In bad weather, as you may guess, it 

more than one ship myself where nobody besides could comes hard.” 

speak a word of English distinctly, and for which, pn Our narrator is right, and, as was said at the begin- 
entering the docks, an interpreter had to be found. \ ning, the life of the tide-waiter is at least worthy of a 
“ You want the record of a fortnight’s work? Welljv^ kittle attention. In discomfort, in privation, in veiled 
Pll start from a Sunday I had spent on shore ; that’ll be T^nd unveiled dislike, he goes about his task, and is not 
a sort of guide to my recollections. '1 the least useful of those in “ ijer Majesty’s Service.” 
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THE COMET OF 1881, 


" And I Kx-ikcil, mill, behold, a whirlwind c.ime out of the north, a great cloud, and a fire infolding itself, and a brightness was about 
it, sinj out of the midst thereof a.s the colour of amber, out of the midst of the fire.’’— E zekiel i. 4. 


iGHT after night the self-same firma- 
ment is bent above us, the familiar 
consteUations wheel their courses, and 
the moon glides through her wonted 
cycle, until we 
become so accustomed to 
the reigning order that we 
neglect even to gaze upon 
the celestial scene. The 
earth becomes our all in all, 
and we are blinded to the 
mystery and grandeur of the 
universe around. At length, 
however, tlie sudden appari- 
tion of some strange orb in 
the sky awakes us from our 
apathy. We look, and, be- 
hold ! some comet with its 
luminous train, like a “grc.at 
cloud, and a fire infolding 
itself,” shines out of the 
. north and seems to open 
up the heavens to our eyes, 
as did the vision of Eze- 
kiel the prophet, by the 
river of Chebar in Babylon. 

These, doubtless, wore the thoughts of many who 
witnessed the comet of 1881, which so recently paid 
us a flying visit. Just as the first ajipearancc of a 
wliite explorer to the blacks of Central Africa en- 
larges their notions of the world, so docs the advent 
of a comet irt our night-sky make us" reflect on the 


for good or evil ; and, at all events, both of them are 
subjected to a curious examination. • If the man is 
carefully investigated from head to foot by the intelli- , 
gent native, the meteor is none- the less inquisitively 
overhauled by the astro- 
nomer. “ What is this thing, 
and where has it come from?” 
is the question which the 
man of science and the man 
of wool are equally eager to 
get answered. 

'flic telescope, and latterly 
the spectroscope, have taught 
us a great deal about these 
vagrants of the solar system ; 
but wc have still much to 
learn. The telescope reveals 
their changing form to us, 
and the spectroscope gives 
us broad hints as to their 
chemical ingredients ; but 
the information is by no 
means full, and their origin 
and structure still remain a 
mystery. In fact, although 
wc believe that they are go- 
verned by the general laws of nature, their varying 
shajics arc so capricious, and their appearance so 
rare and unexpected, lliat llicrc is yet something 
very mysterious about them. Wc cannot tell for 
certain what they are, where they come from, or 
the purpose for which they arc designed. 




FIG. T. 
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stupendous system of which we form a very insigni*^ Y But for this very reason, perhaps, the story of a 
ficant part. The comet, like the explorer, too, ijs | comet is even more interesting .than that of any staid 
sometimes hailed as a .supernatural being — a portent J. and sober orb. A planet revolves year after year in 
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its fixed orbit, describing an elliptic course about the 
sun. Its velocity varies comparatively little, and the 
share of solar heat it gets from time to time is fairly 
constant. These are conditions which fit it for the 
support of living creatures. Again, the oval paths of 
the planets are nearly in one plane, that is to say, 
their general level withVegard to the sun is confined to 
that narrow zone of the heavens termed the zodiac ; 
and all of them sweep round their central luibinary in 
a direction from east to west. There is thus a certain 
family order and uniformity in their behaviour. 

But, on the other hand, the orbits of the comets are at 
all angles with respect to the sun, and they rush along 
them indifferently from west to cast or cast to west. 
Moreover, their orbits are scl- 


between the earth and sun. 'The volume of some 
comets exceeds the volume of the sun, but their total 
mass is very small in comparison, and even the most 
brilliant comets would be outweighed by one of the 
asteroids, or pigmy planets. This arises from the fact 
that they are principally composed of rarified gases. 

Enough has been said to show that these magnificent 
but wayward orbs confer an extraordinary richness on 
the solar system, and serve to link it, by their timely 
visitations, to tlie vast universe of which it is a mem- 
ber. The multitude of comets has been likened by the 
great Kepler to the fishes of the sea ; and Arago cal- 
culated that there are over seventeen millions of them 
careering within the buundarics of our system. Of 
these some 800 are known to 


dom of the round oval shape 
common to the planets. When 
they do form a closed curve, 
they arc very elongated ellipses, 
and the comet journeys from 
the immediate neighbourhood 
of the sun far out towards the 
confines of the solar system. 
Thus it experiences a transition 
from fervent heat to freezing 
cold, and a corresponding 
change of speed. Moic often, 
however, the orbit of a comet 
is a liypeibola, or open curve, 
whose ends stretch outward to 
infinity and never meet. In 
such a case the wandering body 
leaves our system never to re- 
turn. A Bohemian of the uni- 
verse, it holds its way towards 
the distant stars, and falls per- 
chance under the attraction of 
some other sun, wliich^ it for- 
sakes in turn. 

It is not only in its motions 



man, by witness and tradition ; 
but the majonty of them are 
cpiitc tciitsi opic 'I'hc inobt 
celebrated of them arc — Hal- 
ley’s C'oim't, noted in 1682, 
wbidi jcturus ever) se\enty-six 
years, during which time it 
recedes three billions of miles 
from the sun. Encke’s Comet 
has a period of three and a 
half years, and recedes 375 
millions of miles from the sun, 
that is nearly to the orbit of 
Jupiter. Curiously enough, how- 
ever, this distance is decreasing, 
owing perhaps to ethcieal fric- 
tion, and the prospect is tliat 
in course of time the comet 
will fall into the sun. Bui. is 
Comet lias a period of six and 
thrcc-quailer years, and during 
its visit in 1832 created the 
keenest apprehension that it 
would come into collision with 
our planet. But it crossed our 


that a comet differs from a 


FIG 4. 


orbit just a month in advance 


planet, but also in its shape. of the earth, and so we were 

A planet is usually a globe of solid matter, per- saved from any “brush” with a comet. What the 
inanent in form ; but a comet has no settled figure, consequences of such an encounter would be, it is 
Its typical shape, however, consists of a bright rather difficult to say. The cometary mass is so 
round nucleus, or kernel, surrounded by a glowing slight, that no great shock would perhaps be felt ; 
“hair*^ or coma, and attended by a long luminous but if the incandescent nucleus struck the terrestrial 
train. But there are comets which have neither tail surface, it might scorch a continent or boil a sea, 
nor coma, and others, again, which have no nucleus, and the glowing gases of the train might exercise a 
Astronomers have actiwlly seen a comet shorn of malignant influence upon our atmosphere. Bicla’s 
its hair and tail in a few days. Tlie tail is an .ap- Comet, on reappearing in 1846, was found to have 
pendage which appears to grow out of the head as divided into two separate bodies, which travelled 
the cornet nears* the sun, and to shrink again into the together, with ever-widening distance; but now the 
head as it retreats. Curiously enough, it is always twin travellers have gone amissing altogether, and it 
extended in a direction away from tlie sun, whether is supposed they have been broken up by the meteor- 
the comet be approaching to or receding from that streams which circle round the sun. 
luminary, hence it sometimes streams behind, and Besides these periodic comets there are several 
sometimes in front of the head. The length of these famous non-pcrioclic comets, which have perhaps only 
splendid objects is frequently enormous. 1 i.o tafh of been once seen by the human race ; for example, the 
the great comet of 1680, for example, was estimat**d iW great cornet m 1843, which was visible in full day- 
Newton, at its perihelion passage, to be 41 milliok light; and Donati’s Comet of 1858, which presented 
leagues, a much greater length than the whole distance^Siic appearance of a golden plume athwart the sky. 
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Comet B, 1 88 1, as the recent comet has been called, 
is probably either a comet of long period or non- 
periodic. Admiral Mouchez argues that it is the 
1S07 comet returned a hundred years before its cal- 
culated time ; but, although it is diihcult to calculate 
the periods of comets which have long nawow orbits, 
the error here implied is somewhat dubious, and the 
concert of opinion is that Comet b is quite a stranger 
to our history. 

It was first seen by Dr. Gould, of the Cordoba 
0 ))servatory, Buenos Ayres, on May 29th last, and in 
ICngland on June 22nd, shining in the northern sky 
a little below the star Capclla, which it outvied in 
brilliance. The tail stretched some 8 degrees across 
the sphere in a fiery brush, and was computed to be 
200,000,000 miles in length. On June 24th, the head 
seen through a telescope presented the appearance 
shown in Fig. j, where a jet of fire is seen to shoot out 
from the round nucleus towards tlic sun and mingle 
with the coma, as if -the sun repelled it. Next night 
the nucleus was rayed round with fiery jets, as shown 
in Fig. 2, and on the 29th of June the comet had 
acquired the beautiful shape seen in Fig. 3, and 
on a larger scale in Fig. 4. The bright jet now 
appeared like an open fan, and through the nebulous 
coma a small star. A, shone with almost undiminished 
lustre, as the stars shine through the violet haze of a 
tropic evening, or the evanescent flush of the aurora 
borealis. After this date the comet rapidly grew 
dimmer, and finally disappeared. 

The spectroscope gave the usual spectrum of a 
comet’s head, that is to say, a continuous spectrum 
crossed by bright bands, and indicating that the 
nucleus is probably an incandescent liquid, surrounded 
by a glowing gas. The tail shone partly by its own, 
and partly by the borrowed light of the sun. Its 


spectrum declared it to consist of some hydro-carbon 
gas in a luminous condition, and one observer found so 
close a resemblance between its spectrum and that of 
a blue spirit-fiame, that he did not hesitate to consider 
them identical. Alcohol has been found very widely 
diffused of late upon the earth, but its presence in 
a comet is somewhat unexpected ! 

What' the repulsive force is which drives the tail 
away is yet a mystery. Indeed, having regard to the 
extraordinary manner in which these appendages 
grow and shrink, or sweep the sky, it is difficult to 
believe they are material at all. D;, Tyndall has 
supposed that they arc merely an appearance caused 
in the shadow of the comet’s head by the chemical 
rays of the sun. Dr. Tait, again, has likened them to 
a covey of sea-birds swaying into view as they change 
their flight. Our own opinion is that the luminosity 
of the tail is really an electrical effect like the aurora 
or the glowing gases of the electric arc, and when we 
consider that both sun and earth arc highly charged 
with electricity, and that thd outbreak of a flame upon 
the sun is sometimes attended by a thrill of all the 
magnetic needles on the earth, and by an auroral 
light in the upper atmosphere, we need not wonder if 
the electric repulsion of the sun acting on the elec- 
tricity of the comet should render its gaseous tail self- 
luminous. 

What purpose a comet serves is equally unknown. 
It may be appointed llie carrier of fuel to the suns, and 
the streams of meteoric stones which follow in its 
wake would seem to bear the theory out ; it may be a 
world in growth which has not found its settled course ; 
it may even, as a famous physicist once suggested, 
bear the seeds of life from world to world ; we cannot 
tell ; but that it serves some wise and most important 
end we dare not doubt. 

J. Munro, C.E., F.A.S. 




STRAWBERRIES, AND HOW TO GROW THEM. 


^T is a very poor house at the 
present day that 
has not at least *‘a 
bit of garden,’* and 
of all the many 
flowers and fruits 
that arc likely to- 
be suggested to 
the amateur, there 
is not one that will 
pay him belter for 
a little care and 
attention than the 
strawberry. Hardy 
and prolific, it 
thrives well on most soils, though pernaps a rich stiff 
loam in which is plenty of clay suits it best. The 
method of cultivation, loo, is exceedingly simple. 


In the month of June, July, or August— the earlier 
the better,* but plants may be put out as late as 
November, and then give a crop the next year— a 
quantity of well-struck plants should be secured. 

The ground on which they arc to be planted must 
be well and deeply dug, and all roots as well as stones 
carefully removed. After the ground has lain still for 
a few days, a couple of trenches about fifteen inches 
apart, parallel to one another, and six* or eight inches 
deep, should be made. 'At the bottom of these 
trenches some good old stable manure, well rotted, 
must be placed ; about half the soil previously taken 
out of the trench should then be raked on the top of- 
the tlianure. The young plants may be put in six 
indies or so apart, care being taken to press down the 
sj&il firmiy about the roots, and to avoid covering up 
the crowns of the plants. Copious. drenchings with 
rain-water will be necessary in order to give the young 
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plants a good start ; and by degrees the remainder of 
the soil, as that in the trench settles down, can be 
placed round the plants. If the plants are put out as 
early as June, it is extremely likely that they may send 
out a few runners during the latter part of the sum- 
mer, and these must be carefully removed. 

The plants now will require to be kept free from 
• weeds, and to be watered frequently. It must be 
borne in mind that the quantity as well as the quality 
of the first year’s crop depends almost entirely on 
the care that is bestowed on the plants during the 
first autumn they are out. A slight hoeing will do 
good now and then to let warmth and moisture 
down to the roots ; but the hoe must not be allowed 
to penetrate deeply into the soil, or the numerous 
root-fibres would be injured. 

Directly the cold weather makes its appearance, a 
good covering of long “muck” should be placed 
round the plants and between the rows. Nothing 
more need be done to them until the following 
spring. 

In March, during a dry time, the old litter, now 
thoroughly deprived of its goodness, may be removed, 
and the surface of the soil lightly stirred with a 
Dutch-hoe. If any weeds make their appearance, 
they should be drawn out by hand if possible ; or at 
least cut down with the hoe. Then a fresh lot of 
manure must be placed round the plants. 

The goodness from this will be washed down to the 
roots by the rains of spring and early summer, and 
the cleansed straw of the manure will form an ad- 
mirable bed on which the trusses of fruit may rest. If 
good stable manure cannot be procured, the plants 
will have to do without it ; but then liquid manure of 
some kind will have to be used, and clean straw, cut 
grass, or something similar will have to be placed 
under the fruit to keep it away from the grit. By the 
middle of May, blossoms will make their appearance, 
and just at this time the plants will require a consider- 
able amount of watering, natural or artificial, or both. 

Directly the runners appear, which as a rule they 
will do with the blossoms, they must be cut off, un- 
less indeed fresh plants are required, and then the 
gardener must be prepared to sacrifice the size and 
quality of his fruit, for much of the strength of the 
parent plant will go to establish the young ones. 

When the fruit is well set, watering will not be 
necessary, unless the rain holds off most persistently. 
Even then it is well to put off using the watering-pot 
as long as possible ; but if it is used, it must be used 
copiously to do any good. A meie wetting of the 
surface of the soil will not suffice, but the moisture 
must soak well down to the roots. If extra-sized berries 
are desired, the amateur can bring about this result 
by removing all the later and smaller fruit from each 
truss, leaving only one or two of the earliest and largest 
to ripen. 

When the fruit is all gathered, the plants miic^ not 
be neglected. The runners will still continue to gvpw, 
and they must.be diligently cut off. The litter nfey 
be raked off as soon as the fruit is gone, and th^ 
will enable the hoe to be used with effect—but not 


deeply— between the plants during the autumn. The 
winter culture of the now established plants will be 
the same as that recommended for the young ones 
during their first autumn. 

If the plants are properly tended, they will last for 
three seasons but after that time the fruit will begin 
to deteriorate both in size and. flavour. The amateur 
will do well to make at Idast one new bed each year ; 
and in this way he can afford to do away with an old 
one without lessening in any appreciable degree his 
crop of fruit.* 

Strawberries grown in this way will far surpass 
both in size and flavour, as well as in appearance, 
those produced on the old slovenly plan, where the 
bed is allowed to become a tangled mass of plants of 
all ages, with a goodly sprinkling of grass and weeds 
which cannot be properly cleared off while the plants 
are so thick. 

The amateur will be wise if he does not confine 
himself to one variety. Indeed, 1 would recommend 
a trial to be made of six or seven of the best kinds. 
A few only need be grown of each sort at .first, and 
those that take most kindly to the soil can be re- 
tained. In this manner, too, a succession of fruit 
will be secured. The following varieties, which I have 
tried and found to be good ones, may be men- 
tioned: — Sir Joseph Paxton, Vicomtesse Hdricaut dc 
Thury, President, Dr. Hogg, Keen’s Seedling, Re- 
fresher, Forman’s Excelsior. This last variety, in- 
deed, is the best strawberry I ever met with. It is 
particularly hardy, of large size, a prolific bearer, and 
of the most exquisite flavour. In 1880 I had berries 
from this variety, grown in the way I have recom- 
mended, which weighed from 1} to 2 ounces each. 

If the birds are too troublesome when the fruit is 
getting ripe, a net may be spread over the beds to 
exclude them. For my part I do not grudge the 
thrushes and black-birds their share of the fruit, for I 
well know they more than repay me for what they 
steal by the number of slugs they carry away from the 
bed. 

Slugs among the strawberries are an unmitigated 
nuisance, and it is not easy to get rid of them, 
especially if the bed is netted so as to keep out the 
birds. The best remedy I know of is to look for the 
pests in the evening and destroy them. Soaking the 
litter with lime-water answers sometimes, but this is 
uncertain. 

The hints given above are the results of my own 
experience, and if my suggestions are followed out, 
the amateur, even if he be only a beginner, may con- 
fidently expect to be rewarded by a fine crop of this 
most delicious fruit. 

If the amateur be desirous of handing kis name 
down to gardening posterity as the raiser of a new 
variety of strawberry— and the ambition is a natural 
one on the part of the enthusiastic horticulturist— the 
process is simple, but it involves the expenditure of 
considerable time and trouble. 

The seeds, as is well known, grow on the outside 
of the berry, and the finest fruit available being 
pelccted, these seeds may be pared off with a sharp 
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knife together with the thin skin with which the fruit 
is surrounded. The seeds must be carefully separated 
from the pulp, and dried. As soon as they arc properly 
dry they may be so\yn. .This had better be done in 
pots to begin with, and as soon as the plants are large 
enough to handle, they may be pricked out on a care- 
fully prepared bed of rich fine soil. Here they will 
require to be kept free from weeds, and well watered 
in dry weather. 

During the first season all runners must be cut off 
as soon as they appear, for the plants will require all 
their strength for themselves ; and the most promising 
plants in the bed may be carefully moved and pul out 
afresh, giving each plant plenty of room. 

A great many of these seedling plants will be dis- 
carded at once without further trial, and only those 
that display marked characteristics need be kept ; 
and even of these many will be useless afterwards. 
By comparing the produce of these new plants with 
the fruit of any established variety, some idea may be 
formed of its future value. To be of any use a new 
variety should be very early, very late, or possess 
.some marked superiority in colour, size, llavour, or 
form. Even then not too much reliance can be placed 
on a short trial, for one season may be particularly 
favourable, and so the plants will fail to carry out 
their early promise. It must be remembered that 
runners only will carry on the characteristics of the 
plant from which they are sprung, and it is quite 
possible to obtain a different variety from each seed 
in the same strawberry. 

rhis desire for raising new varieties is the outcome 
of a true gardening instinct, and where the amateur 
has patience as well as the necessary time at his 
disposal, there is no more fascinating study. Dis- 
appointments many and vexatious may be expected, 
but these will not daunt the true gardener. After 
each successive failure, he will go to work with 
fresh vigour, and he must indeed be a hardly-used 
man if he docs not succeed at last. 

William Boyce. 











Farewell to the Swallows. 
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MUST you go, and leave us 
lone, 

Companions of our summer 
hours ? 

Alas ! when you afar have flown 
A weary life will then be ours. 

We oft have watched at sunny eve 
The changes in your airy flight, 

And longed like you the air to cleave 
With hearts all buoyant with delight. 

We saw you come in lovely spring, 

When all the earth was bright ai.^d gay, 
And hearty was our welcoming, , 

Yet you so soon will fly away I 
To southern lands, where spring*is still, 
And balmy odours fill the air, 






T/l 






You liaste o’er stream and dale and hill, 

O would that wc could follow there ! 

With you depart sweet summer days, 

And winter shows its icy hand ; 

Bright flowerets fade before our gaze, 

And falling leaves bestrew the land. 

Ah, you must go, alas ! farewell ! 

'Twere death for you with us to stay, 
But hopes within our hearts will dwell 
That we shall meet again in May. 

Kdward Oxenford. 
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MINIATURE PAINTING FOR AMATEURS. 



b an art, miniature painting is not 
thought of much import- 
ance in the artistic world, 
evidently ; there are no 
exhibitions specially for 
miniatures, and those ex- 
hibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy are, 1 think, very 
rarely noticed by the 
newspaper and magazine 
rritics, 

1 do not wish here to 
take up time and space 
in seeking and describing 
the reasons for this neg- 
lect ; my business in these pages is to give some 
information and encouragement to those amateurs 
who wish to study the art, and I will do so as clearly 
as possible. 

One of the advantages of a miniature is the power 
you have of being able to carry it about with you ; 
charming little cases are made for them, of various 
sizes and materials, with or without covers. An old 
lady of my acquaintance has a drawer full of minia- 
tures of her relations and ancestors, and she says that 
it is one of her great amusements to have the drawer 
out and examine its contents one by one. Through 
being kept from the light, the colours arc fresh and 
clear, very likely as much so as when they were 
painted. 

The best material on which to paint miniatures is 
ivory. Painters have used both paper and parchment, 
but ivory, to my mind, is very superior, for several 
reasons ; the chief being its delicate tone of colour. 
In all complexions there is yellow, and the colour of 
ivory being a deep cream-colour, it makes an excel- 
lent grounding. Pieces of ivory ready prepared for 
painting on are sold by artists’ colourmen. In choosing 
your piece, be careful that it is all over of ithc same 
thickness, also that there arc no stains or scratches ; 
do not choose a large piece, the charm of a miniature 
being its small portabt size ; if it is beyond a certain 
size, you might just as well have an ordinary water- 
colour or oil painting. 

There are several ways of getting the drawing on to 
the ivory. If you are very expert with your pencil, and 
quick at taking likenesses, you can at once draw from 
the life on the ivory ; but it is a risky proceeding, 
as you should never have to “ rub out with bread- 
crumbs or india-rubber, the surface being apt, 
when treated thus, to become greasy, and it is then 
difficult, sometimes impossible, to paint on. 

1 think the best way is to make a careful drawing 
on a piece of white paper, exactly the same size that 
you wisli it to be in the miniature ; when the drawing 
is finished and corrected, go over it clearly with 
and ink, or a dark sharply-pointed pencil ; then plifce 
the piece of ivory over the drawing, and hold them 


both firmly against the window ; the drawing will show 
through the ivory ; take a fine brush charged with 
Ilesh-colour and draw on the ivory. There will be no 
need* then for correction on the ivory, the drawing on 
it being quite the same as that on the paper. 

You can if you like trace on the ivory with a lead- 
pencil, but it must be a very light one, as the black- 
lead is apt to mix afterwards with the colours placed 
over it, and a dirty appearance is thus caused. 

I may here remark that work on a miniature must be 
very clean, the colours very clear, and brushes with- 
out any dust in them or hairs liable to get loose. A 
miniature is not painted for general effect only, to be 
looked at from a distance ; it is meant to be held in 
the hand and closely examined. 

Ivory being semi-transparent, it must be placed on 
several pieces of white paper, or the board on which it 
is painted will make it dirty or dingy-looking. The best 
way of managing this very important part of the work 
is as follows : — Cut three sheets of note-paper in half, 
gum them together at the top, place the piece of ivory 
on the top piece ; gum it just at the upper rim, taking 
care that none flows down, as that will cause a smudgy 
appearance under the ivory. The ivory may reach to 
about half an inch of the top of the paper j through 
this half-inch pierce a drawing-pin, and thus fasten 
the whole firmly to the board ; place a weight above 
for a few minutes to thoroughly flatten it, and then it 
will be ready for you to begin to work on. It is as 
well to have a palette with divisions, and to prepare 
suflicient colour to last for your morning's or after- 
noon’s work as the case may be. Have by your side 
a little pot of refined gum, half a dozen brushes, and 
two pots of water. 

Some people’s idea about miniature painting is that 
it is entirely composed of stippling ; that is a mis- 
take ; the result of beginning to stipple too soon is 
that the painting looks thin and dotty. As much as 
possible put on the required colour with small washes ; 
a flat brush is very useful for backgrounds and smooth 
hair or the folds of drapery. Begin first by washing 
in the general tones of the skin ; for a very fair com- 
plexion, pink madder and yellow ochre form a good 
mixture ; for a dark complexion, light red, yellow 
ochre, and a touch of burnt sienna. Green sparingly 
used is useful for shadows, but the best ordinary 
shadow colour is cobalt, light red, and yellow ochre ; 
you can always add to it what colour you find pre- 
dominating in tlie parts you wish to paint. Sepia is a 
good colour to put into very dark shadows, but dark 
shadows should as far as possible be avoided in 
miniatiifes ; the sitter should ^ in as full a light as is 
beejeiming. 

/Very fair hair is composed of yellow ochre, shadows 
Sometimes browny and sometimes inclining to green. 
Half shut your eyes and, looking thus at your sitter, get 
the general tone of colour. It is impossible ta put in 
every detail of it on so small a space as a piece of 
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miniature ivory. If approaching gold, a very slight thin 
touch of cadmium may be used. I am rather afraid 
of recommending this colour as it is so very intense, 
but. it is a beautiful tint for golden hair when care- 
fully used, lirown hair may be very well described 
with Vandyke brown and sepia, shadows very often of 
a purple-brown ; red hair, of burnt sienna with a . touch 
of lake or ochre according to its hue, shadows very 
often purple. 

These are for the first washes of the hair ; for 
finishing, no doubt, other tints may be introduced ; 
every person's hair has its individual character. 

Some miniature painters often introduce objects 
into the background ; I do not like the plan, as a rule, 
myself ; I like all the interest and work to be centred 
in the fare, and the background to be merely that 
tone of colour and of that degree of finish which will 
best throw up the face. For a fair person a greyish- 
blue background suits very well, for a dark person a 
greenish-grey one. 

1 will not hamper my readers with minute directions. 
They must make experiments for themselves, following 
as much as possible the broad rules 1 lay down. j 


It is difficult to paint the face of an old person. It * 
is not possible to put in all the wrinkles which, of 
course, help to a great extent to show age. The small 
size of the miniature would prohibit such detail ; you 
must choose a few of them and be careful not to put 
them in too strongly. Shadows in an old person’s face 
often incline to purple. Grey hair is very well com- 
posed of Payne’s grey ; and white hair is often streaked 
with a soft yellowish hue. Hands and antis ought to 
be paler than the complexion of the face and more 
inclining to yellow, the nails of a pinky tint. 

With a few more remarks 1 will end my paper, 
hoping that in a small way 1 may have helped to 
hinder the gradual decadence of miniature painting. 
Always leave the lights in the eyes, and then put :i 
slight touch of Chinese white on the bhnk spaces left. 
In choosing the frame for your miniature be careful 
that the glass is clear and white, without flaw. Do 
not remove the white paper fri>m the back of the 
ivory, but cut it with the ivory to the shape and size 
required, or the back of the frame will show duskily 
through. A little gum mixed with the dark colours 
and put in the shadows is a great improvement. 
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MORE ABOUT THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


ERE are still a few points 
^ about the drawing-room re- 
maining] to be considered, 
and one of the most im- 
portant of them is that of 
lighting by artificial means. 
Some forty years ago, Ed- 
’ gar Allan Poc wrote a paper 
on the philosophy of furni- 
ture, in which he describes 
a room furnished in such a 
manner as to satisfy his ideal 

lowancc for the absence of 
mere technical knowledge, 
and also for a little exaggeration in the direction of 
richness and magnificence, natural to his almost 
Oriental imagination, it is wonderful how he has by 
the sheer force of his ^rtistic instinct, without (be it 
remembered) any sort of training in a;sthetici.siii, put 
his finger so unerringly on the principal blots in the 
style of decoration and furnishing then in vogue in 
New York, and without much difference on this side 
of the Atlantic. Thus, speaking of curtains, he says, 
“An extensive volume of drapery is under any circum- 
stances irreconcilable with good taste;” of carpets, “The 
abomination of flowers or representations of well- 
known objects of any kind should not be endi^d 
within the limits of Christendom ; of hanging picture^i^ 
“ The tone of each picture is warm but dark. There 
are no ‘brilliant effects.’ Repose speaks in all. Not one 
is of small size, Diminutive paintings give that spotty 


look to a room which is the blemish of so many a fine 
work of art overtouched.” But it is upon the question 
of lighting the drawing-room that 1 especially wish to 
draw the reader’s attention to a few sentences of his, 
which seem to me as applicable now, and to us on 
this side the Atlantic, as when he addressed them, so 
long ago, to American readers. 

** Clare Is leading error in the philosophy of American liousehoU 
decoration, an error easily recognised as deduced from the perversion 
of t.tstc just spccihed. We are violently enamoured of gas and of glass. 
The funner is totally inadmissible withindoors. Us harsh and uu* 
steady light offends ; ho one having both brains and eyes will use it. A 
mild or wltat artists term a cool light, with its consequent warm 
shadows, will do wonders for even an ill-furnished apartment. Never 
was a more lovely thought th.an that of the astral lamp. We mean, of 
course, the astral lamp proper, the lamp of Argand, W’ith its original 
plain ground-glass shade, and its tempered and uniform moonlight rays. 
The cut-glass shade is a weak invention of the enemy, llie eagerness 
with which we have adopted it, partly on account of \X% Jlashinesst but 
principally on account of its greater east, is a good conimeiitary on the 
proposition with which we began. It is not too mucli to say that the 
deliberate employer of a cut-glass shade is either radically deficient in 
taste, or blindly subservient to the caprices of fashion. The light pro- 
ceeding from one of these gaudy abominations is unequal, broken, and 
painful. It alone is sufficient to mar a world of good effect in the furni- 
ture subject to its influence. Female loveliness, in especial, is more than 
one half disenchanted beneath its evil eye. 

** In the matter of glass generally, we proceed upon false principles. 
Its leading feature is glittrr-^Md in that one word how much of all 
tliat is detestable do we express I Flickering, unquiet lights arc some> 
times pleasing— to children .and idiots always so— but in the embclli.sh- 
raent of a room they should be scrupulously avoided. In truth, ewn 
strong steatiy lights arc inadmissible. The huge and unmeaning glass 
chandeliers, prisin-cut, gas-lighted, and without shade, which dangle in 
our most fashionable dmwing-rooms, may be cited a.s the quintessence of 
all tlial is false in taste or preposterous in folly.*’ 

^herc can, 1 think, be little doubt that in homes of 
modest pretensions a good moderator lamp is the 
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* most satisfactory and convenient illuminator which we largest-sized candles are used, they look unwieldy an< 
possess at present. The soft light of candles, in brass oat of proportion to the sconces or sticks in which the 
chandeliers, or scattered about in sconces fix^ against are set. As adjuncts to the lamp they are, howevei 
the walls, or in separate candlesticks, affords perhaps indispensable. 

the pleasantest and most diffused light of any ; but There are a few good patterns of oil lamps now t( 
candles, if constantly used, are more expensive than be had at the better shops, but, as a rule, the mor< 
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oil, and entail besides extra trouble in cleaning, expensive lamps are too ornate and pretentious, while 
Candles in a drawing-room, too, present a practical the lower-priced ones are very “ Brummagem ” indeed, 
inconvenience in the difficulty of getting, even in these Some of the old Delft or Nankin vases make good 
days of improvement, a good slow-burning material, stands, and if the plainest possible type of burner be 
*1 he candles commonly to be had arc pretty to look chosen, and fitted thereto with a clear glass reservoir, 
at, and well finished and waxy in surface ; but they the result is a much better-looking and not more costly 
burn away so fast, especially in hot rooms, that unless lamp than the gimcrack things usually seen, 
they are used of very large size they do not last the Between gas, oil, and candles, our choice lies at pre^ 
evening out ; and it is especially disagreeable to se^ ^ sent, but what the future may have in store for us in 
them burning low, and to have to replace them durvr the way of electric lighting it is impossible to foresee, 
the course of the evenmg. If, on the other hand, tllS ^ Electricity as a light-giver has two very important 
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merits. It affords light without sensible heat, and is 
practically free from injurious emanations in the way 
of smoke or other products of combustion. On the 
other hand, the colour of the light is ghastly in its 
whiteness, singularly harsh and cutting in its want 
of diffusion and consequent black shadow, and, at all 
events up to the present time, uncertain in steadiness. 
At the best it must be very much improved in these 
essentials before it can be at all endurable as a domestic 
illuminant. 

Of all the features in the drawing-room, the one 
pre-eminently intractable to management or modi- 
fication in the artistic direction is the fireplace. It 
is undoubtedly the mire of the decorator of 
moderate means. In cases where a little expansion in 
the way of cost is possible — and surely the drawing- 
room of all others is the one most deserving of the 
exception — the treatment is simple enough : marble 
chimney-piece and cast-iron firegrate removed bodily ; 
a tiled hearth, common red tiles will do very well, and 
a lining to back and sides of opening w’ith the same 
or common Dutch tiles, with a simple basket-grate, a 
margin of stone or dove marble, and a wooden chim- 
neypiece painted to match the other woodwork in the 
room. But in nine cases out of ten these are unattain- 
able luxuries. The white marble chimneypiece and the 
bright steel or black drawing-room stove— very orna- 
mental, very curly, and very ugly — must both remain, 
for they are the landlord’s property, and our tenure of 
the house is not secure enough to make it prudent to 
expend the pounds necessary to remove them and put 
something better. The grate, then, must perforce be 
left as it is. The marble chimneypiece may, how- 
ever, be cased oyer wholly or partly with wood, which 
casing mhy be taken away at the expiration of tihe 
lease. There are now plenty of good designs for suc\ 
casings to select from, ranging from four or five poiinds 
upwards. 1 have given a sketch of one of the simplest j 


forms, which might be made by any carpenter. It is 
shown set round with tiles — Dutch, blue and white, 
or plain glazed tiles of buff or greenish tint. The in- 
side faces of the casing, extending between the grate 
and the tiles, should be made of thin sheet-iron or 
stout zinc. Failing this, there is still the resource of 
mantel-board and valance, cither with or without cur- 
tains of serge, plain or embroidered, drawn back in 
winter, and across in summer; by which the white 
marble is veiled and the fireplace brought more 
nearly into accord with the other features of the 
room. 

Most of our London drawing-rooms consist really 
of two rooms, back and front, thrown into one by 
means of widely extending folding-doors, or, more 
commonly now, by an arched or flat-topped opening 
only. As a pleasant variation from these arrange- 
ments, it is sometimes convenient to adopt a sort of 
compromise between a solid wall dividing the two 
rooms, and a wide opening. A suggested arrange- 
ment of this sort is figured in our opposite illustration. 
It consists of a framework filling into the existing wide 
opening, reducing its width to, say, three feet six inches 
or four feet, and filling up the remaining space with a 
partition, which may be panelled or papered to match 
the wall-paper of the room, four feet Cvr so high, with a 
couple of arched openings over it. Curtains may be 
hung on one side of this arrangement, and the whole 
framework may easily be constructed so as to be 
quickly removable in case the two rooms were wanted 
for a special occasion. For most of the time this 
alteration will be found convenient, as affording 
increased wall-space, and decidedly more picturesque 
inasmuch as it takes off from that undeviating square- 
ness and obviousness of plan which are so uncompro- 
mising in their monotony in London rooms. 

S it is not necessary to insist upon the fiict that not 
m the best decoration and furniture will insure a 
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s;iti')f«ictory effect in a room if the furniture be ill- 
arranged ; in trutli, our drawing-rooms arc, as a rule, 
if anything too much arranged. Either the chairs, j 
ottomans, and’ tables are set with such scrupulous 
nicety, not one an inch awry, that one is afraid to 
move a chair into a more convenient position, from 
the feeling that such a departure would ruin the me- 
chanical symmetry of the arrangement ; or, with a 
view to an informal effect, the floor is covered with 
furniture standing at all angles, with such carefully 
studied informality that the key to the disposition is 
not to be fathomed, and not pictuiesqucncss, but 
bewilderment and confusion is the result. The best 
arrangement possible is, indeed, not often obvious 
without much careful consideration and repeated ex- 
periment. No uniform rule can be formulated in this 
case, for rooms of various shapes, and especially of 
various dimensions, require dilTcrciit treatment. For 
instance, in very small rooms a much greater formality 
is not only permissible, but essential, than would be 
suitable for rooms of greater size. In the latter, pro- 
vision should always be made for separating the occu- 
pants into groups, each with its convenient table and 
chairs, and means of amusement or suggestions for 
conversation, such as books, prints, flowers, and so 
forth. Yet this isolation should be so managed as not 


to interfere with the general sociablencss of the whole 
gathering. It should be possible to converse with 
one’s neighbour without attracting the enforced atten- 
tion of all present, and not impossible to form one of 
a collective audience to an individual speaker or 
performer at the piano. The thoroughfares also 
require some care in arrangement. There should be 
room to move about from group to group without dis- 
turbing others, and the passages should be as straight 
as possible, for nothing can be more awkward than to 
have to make one’s way, say to the hostess, by a 
devious course of perpetual twists ai^d twirls round 
tables and chairs. 

I hope I have not convinced any of my readers that 
it is impossible to arrange a drawing-room properly. A 
little tact and independent thought will do wonders. 
I say independent thought, for it will nearly always be 
better rather to study the peculiar capabilities of our 
own room than to try to imitate that of some one else. 

I However satisfactory the effect of the other may be, it 
is ten to one that the conditions arc not the same. 
The mere fact of a difference in scale in the furniture, 
or in quantity, shape of room, relative position of 
doors, windows, and fireplace, arc all elements that 
! will to some extent aftcct, if not dictate, the disposition 
I of the contents of the rooms. 

Charlks \V, Dempsey. 



WHJ^RE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY. 


^Wf/jTHERE there’s a will there’s a way, 
WW To seek it never give over ; 

If you fail to find it to-day, 
To-morrow you may discover. 

For the man of determined will 
There is nothing too hard to do ; 
With patience, and labour, and skill, 
Earth, ocean, and air he’ll subdue. 

Through the rock the miner will bore 
To find out the diamond or spring. 
From the depths of the sea to the shore 
The pearl the diver will bring. 

The seaman wdth compass to guide 
At lands he ne’er saw will arrive. 

And right ’gainst the wind and the tid<» 
His steam-impelled ship he drive. 


With the eagle the aeronaut vies 
In the sky his dominion to share ; 

On gas-borne pinions he flies 
O’er ocean and earth through the air. 

Though an Alp block the way ’gainst his will, 
That will it opposes in vain : 

The engineer pierces the hill, 

And drives through the tunnel his train. 

Through the earth, and the sea, and the air 
He sends the electrical stream, 

His words through all regions to bear, 

To illumine the night with its beam. 

There is nothing that man cannot do 
If with courage be works night and day ; 

The knot you can’t open, cut through, 

For where there’s a will there's a way. 

John Francis Waller. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


URING the 
month that is 
opening upon 
us, demi- 
saison cos- 
tumes must 
be thought 
of ; and alter- 
ing half-worn 
• dresses and 
re-trimming 
others, so as 
to give them 
a totally dif- 
ferent aspect, 
will occupy 
the minds of 
the ccono- 
inical. Never, 
indeed, did Fashion aid such intentions more satis- 
factorily. The fact alone of a Newmarket bodice — 
totally dissimilar in colour and material from the 
skirt— being in vogue is a great point, and then 
the shaded trimmings and ribbons, the resuscitation 
of moire, and the strong contrasts of colour that are 
worn, all help to the re-arrangement or “doing up” 
(as the technical phrase runs) of a dress until it is 
unrecognisable. The illustrations here given will aid 
amateur dressmakers as they present an unusual 
variety both in style and make. 

Thd small damsel at the commencement of this 
chapter, promenading her doll, wears a thin serge 
frock trimmed with em\)roidcred frills to match. Here 
are the inevitable gathers at the neck, waist, and cuffs, 
for rows of gaugings and puffed sleeves arc prominent 
features in the simplest, tiniest frocks, equally with the 
most costly dresses for older wearers. The three 
figures in outline illustrate respectively a garden party 
toilette for a young lady, a quiet afternoon walking 
dress for a matron, and a dress for such occasions as 
formal calls, at-homes, &c. The first is flowered ! 
sateen and plain sateen combined, the latter being used 
for the skirt, which is trimmed with several rows of 
kilting, while the over-dress is edged with embroidery 
worked wUh colour; the elbow-sleeves are prettily 
puffed. Satin an 5 grenadine could also be used for 
this costume. The second outlined figurine wears a 
myrtle-green cashmere and satin dress, the more costly 
material being employed for the plaitings and orna- 
ments generally. Cotton-backed satin, be it whispered, 
is greatly patronised, especially when there is a com- 
bination of two materials in one dress. The third 
lady wears a shot silk costume in which the ^ops of 
the sleeves are higher than the tips of the shoiMers, 
and are very full. This cut is supposed to give a tai^r- 
made effect, and to render the waist more shapely, 
is now considered almost de ^ 


The groups next claim our attention, and the five 
figures w'earing out-door costumes all present totally 
different styles of make. No. i, in a dark serge skirt, 
with draped tunic .and deep kilting, wears a close- 
fitting coat of summer cloth, with bright metal buttons 
— ^an unobtrusive, convenient walking dress. No. 2 
has a black satin mantelet, gathered Mother Hubbard 
fashion round the neck, and again at the waist, the 
ends falling long and straight, the lacc and ruche being 
heavily beaded with jet. On No. 3 wc have a dust- 
cloak made of Tussore silk ornamented with bright 
crimson ribbons ; but black and white soft silk in liny 
checks is often used for the same purpose, the trim- 
ming then being black lacc. Holland has been much 
patronised for dust-cloaks during the hot weather, for 
holland washes, and although it rumples easily, can 
be made ever fresh. The cloak in question has .a 
gathered plastron inserted in the centre of the back. 
No. 4 is a useful costume made in b6gc, and trimmed 
with a darker shade of the popular golden-brown satin. 
This satin is used for the revers, collar, belt, and trim- 
mings on cuffs and pocket. The dark brown parasol 
has a printed foulard lining, for linings no longer pre- 
sent plain monotonous surfaces. The last toilette is 
somewhat esthetic in style, with its puffed sleeves and 
clinging draperies. The flounces on the skirt arc 
richly embroidered. 

The in-door dresses in the second group are all 
made of soft clinging materials, such as nun’s veiling, 
Sicilienne, &c., in pale, delicate colourings, enlivened 
with oinbrd and striped satin ribbons. Pink, although 
I it has been the rage during the bcason^ and hence 
somewhat common, is still the favourite colour ; it is 
generally becoming to young fresh faces, and can be 
most effectively toned down with black lacc. 

A new form of making, which seems very ad- 
mirable for renovating a half-worn dress, or turning 
two of this kind into one, is a bodice of the darker 
shade, or 'more brocaded stuff, and a very narrow train- 
piece, just laid carelessly on the back of a skirt of 
quite distinct pattern and material. For example, a 
skirt of leather-coloured Sicilienne, and a bodice of 
grenat or dark satin brocade with leather-colour design 
upon it, or a plain satin skirt with velvet bodice and 
train. This style is equally suitable to a long or 
short gown, as the train-piece is often only a breadth 
wide and plainly hemmed round. 

Some of the best-dressed American women— and 
they are a good criterion of what is really the 
fashion— are wearing short-all-round skirts, the backs 
full and gathered at the waist, with only drapery in 
front. Another style they affect much are long 
pelisses with no fulness, matching the skirt but lined 
with a bright colour; as, for example, fawn-colou: 
with cardinal, bl^ckiwith old-gold. 

They adopt the Norfolk jacket very generally, either 
matching the skirt or not, and the ne^^est belts are 
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made of woollen girthing embroidered in crewels and are so glaring that they rec.all the early cretonnes, 
fastened with three straps in front. and are so gathered and puffed that it is not only sur- 

The summer is waning but not quite over, so I will prising how their wearers ever get into them, but how 
tell you of some charming new fabrics. For example, they are ever made to display so much needlework, 
mousseline de sole — not the old original kind; it is a Unless these much-gathered bodices and' skirts are 
mixture of wool and silk, and very light. As well as properly cut, they are utter failures. ■ . • 

dresses, it is being adopted for curtains in the place Frenchwomen are never ontri in their attfare, but 
of ordinary muslin, and with some slight outline of the fashions they originate, yet do not follow^ are 
embroidery upon it is very charming indeed. These sometimes exceedingly ridiculous. Englishwomen 
designs are generally copied from Japan. The nearer will not easily extinguish their prejudice -in favour of 
we approach to Japanese taste the nearer we arrive white underclothing, though a few Khve given in to sofV 
at popular taste. P'or autumn wear, especially for coloured silk, and fewer still to black Stirah or satin, 
garden parties, the Japanese printed crapes are ad- But we hope that at all events, as far as;£i^lish- 
mirable. They are generally made up wifh plain women are concerned, no sale will be found, for pink 
crape cloth and much trimmed with lace. linen chemises, trimmed with black lacCn wH^n one 

There never was a time when country party gowns well-known Pans house is introducing, orboo^with 
were so pretty. Nun^s cloth is now woven with gilt spurs, or buttoned boots with the buttoh-holed jaecc 
almost invisible threads of silk, and makes up in edged with lace ; they are eccentric and haVe no exfcttse 
most graceful folds. Batiste and cottons are covered of appropriateness. . ; 

with Pompadour bouquets, or striped, or shaded, and Collars, neckties, and the etceteras of the. kiild .h^ve 
are of vivid colouring. Indeed, some of the newest so much to do with finish in dress, that 1 mustgive you 
French dresses worn at fashionable watering-place^x'i the last dodges— I can think of no better word. Paris 
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has busied itself with tall collars, and three-storied 
beguins,” made of point d^Angleterre and lined with 
coloured satin. Americans wear scarves nearly half a 
yard wide, made of lace and muslin, and tied in very 
large bows. Englishwomen affect several varieties of 
the Steinkirk, indeed almost any style, for full morning 
dress, in which a great deal of white lace or muslin can 
be made to cover the front of the gown. A very curious 
style is a box-plaited frill turning down from the throat 
to the depth of eight inches, made of soft muslin 
bordered like a pocket-handkerchief, and without 
doubt veritably one or two pocket-handkerchiefs, the 
two corners crossing the bodice of the dress in front 
Very large handkerchiefs of muslin embroidered and 
edged with lace are also deftly arranged about the 
bodices ; but, truth to tell, these depend entirely on the 
skill in putting on. A long lace lappet wound round 
the throat, the ends twisted on the left side and fastened 
with a diamond and pearl arrow, is a very good style, 
but requires the same care. And old-fashioned 

collars reaching to the shoulders are coming in, espe- 
cially heavy embroidery and Irish point. 

The great Paris man-milliner has the happy talent of 
combining fashionable with artistic dressing, and some 
very pretty dresses from his atelier have had touches 
of jonquil-yellow, sombre greens, copper-red, and 
china-blucs ; but his studies from old masters 
have the merit of being becoming, and ho softens 
down rough edges with Spanish lace, and he in- 
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variably chooses rich materials, especially brocaded . 
velvets, of many hues all well blended. 

French hats are exceedingly large, and are gene- 
rally worn at the back of the head, so that the brim, 
lined with dark velvet, forms an aOreole round the 
head. They have somewhat pointed crowns, and 
their only trimming is a couple of long ostrTch 
feathers placed round the crown ; the tips falling 
on the left side. 

In London the Hogarth hat has now quite suc- 
ceeded the Gainsborough. It derives its name 
from a picture called "The Forfeit,^' where a 
pretty girl who has donned his hat is being kissed 
by a young officer. Plush and beaver are the 
materials in which “ The Forfeit is mostly made, 
but its characteristic is that it is three-cornered. 

I have seen some pretty Frencli hats lately of 
a totally different stamp, viz., piquant white straws, 
having large bunches of flowers and much lace; 
peonies and crushed roses carry off the palm, and 
in the country the lace is seen at the edge of the 
brim, forming a sort of veil. Then very decided- 
coloured straws arc worn — bright claret-colour with a 
highly glazed surface. Beehive hats arc a monstrosity, 
and though sold will not, let us hope, become the 
fashion. 

The square-crowned bonnets covered with steel or 
gold embroidery are suitable to be worn on most occa- 
sions with any dress, and so arc to be recommended. 
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Many mothers will be 

t desiring some picturesque 

frocks for their little girls. 
For out-doors and in- 
doors, I recommend the 
Mother Hubbard frock, 
made with a yoke at the 
shouklcrs, and full from 
\ that, with six rows of 
gritlieiings, full sleeves to 
the ^Mist, having a puff at 
■ the shoulders, buttons all 
down, and a lace collar 
almo’.t hiding the yoke. 
Sometimes the style of the 
fiock, but not the cut. is 
altcied by a side sash 
round the waist, and a 
short sleeve of one puff. 
Occasionally, on very nar- 
low sleeves, the wiist 
■ aj>pcars below the puff, 
• and a couple of gathered 
llounces aic added to the skirt. A Ihincess frock 
may be made very artistic-looking by means of a 
square of gatherings of distinct colouring let in the 
front at the throat, ami a puff at the shoulder and 
elbow to the tight sleeves, with a thick ruff of lace at 
the throat. 

Bright blue and scarlet shaded ribbons appear on the 
pi city muslin smocks worn by childicn for full dress. 
They are gathered at the neck, and again above a 
flounce at the edge of the skirb so that the space be- 
tween hangs in graceful folds. Happily Fashion de- 
crees that children’s garments should be loose-fitting 
and light, giving the young growling limbs ample 
play. Buttonless gloves for little girls are universally 
w’orn, and are long enough to protect the wrists. 

The scarf-mantles have held good thioughout the 
summer, cither straight or 
rounded at the back ; and 
now a soft warm Indian 
woollen stuff, fringed all 
lound and made in the 
same form, is being pre- 
pared for the autumn. 
Spanish lace mantles, and 
othcis trimmed with this 
lace, arc most popular, and 
often heavily trimmed with 
cither jet or steel Shawls 
are sure to come in again 
—I mean the Indian and 
Paisley. Our sisters across 
the Atlantic carry them on 
their arms, and don them 
when they \Vant a little ad- 
ditional warmth, just as our 
mothers wore them, folded 
crosswise, the point at the 
back. Shawl - wearing i? 
an art. 


Parasols become larger each month, and are \cry 
often made of shaded silk, with full friUings of. lace 
round, or sometimes plaitings of silk, which, when 
the parasol is not open, stand out very stiffly. 

A cotton, or rather thread glove, has just been 
brought out, which has an clastic at the wrist, and the 
additional length equivalent to buttons is all open- 
work. These arc very comfortable every-day wear 
in hot "weather. 

Kid gloves are even made with silver or gold em- 
broidered monograms, outlined with pearls, both for 
morning and evening wear, so that ornamentation is 
not going out in this department. 

Crinolcttes are coming in, but as yet only at the 
back, and these are occasionally superseded by a 
Uimiiiing of large bows lined with a contrasting colour, 
placed outside the back breadth, which gives a most 
bouffant appearance. Well managed, it is an improve- 
ment to the figure, this additional fulness at the back; 
a dress that has been worn a little retains its freshness 
far longer if it is 




thus arranged. c ^ f 

The steel 

cr inolcttcs to ‘ 

lack into any ^ 

gown can be I J /?7~ T' 

bought ready 

made. White 

frilling at the 

edge of short \ 

gowns is a thing T** 4 

of the past, but V 

for evening 

gowns >\idc lace ( ) / r\ *1 ^ ‘'jK 
balayeiiscs arc 

still worn. (Jr 1 

Rarely have / 1 

travelling J 1 

dicsscs been in 1 

bettor taste than 7’ , \ \ 

this season, \ 

chiefly because 
they arc simple. 

Frenchwomen say that such costumes should comljine 
elegance, durability, and ease, and in this they are 
right. The greatest care should be taken in selecting 
the material, which should be strong and should not 
rely on trimmings for satisfactory results. Cheviots 
are the popular favourites in checks, plaids, and stripes, 
the colours being so skilfully combined that no one 
tone stands out conspicuously. Dull reds and browns 
with lines of yellow, for example, are so interwoven 
that, at a short distancev thev have the effect of a 
single tone. No o£{5er fabric is used wilhXheViot ; it 
is made up with-}Jabit bodice, all cumbersome draperies 
being avoi^gj^n the skirt. 

flannel and camePs-hair are considered more 
<^^^ant than Cheviots, and are in great favour with 
^i/cnchwomen for their travelling costumes, made up 
combination with silk of the same colour. They 
select subdued shades in olive, brown, drab, blue, and 
invisible green. 
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Sanitary Paint. 

Tlie^lead base of ordinary house-paints is known 
to be unhealthy, and it is satisfactory to find that a 
London firm have introduced a new class of pigments, 
prepared from sulphate of zinc and sulphide of barium. 
Both of these bases are harmless, and at the same 
time produce a more imperishable ‘paint than lead. 
The sulphate of zinc is prepared by dissolving scrap 
zinc in dilute sulphuric acid, and tlie sulphide of 
barium is made by a secret process of the inventors. 
The two solutions are mixed in tanks, and a white 
precipitate is thus formed. This is calcined at a tem- 
perature of 1,000" Fahr., and tlien thrown hot into 
cold water. By this means a very fine powder is 
obtained, and sold under the name of “ Griffith’s 
white.” 

Silicate paint of a very superior kind is also manu- 
factured ; its quality being due to the purity of the 
silica employed in its preparation. This pigment 
is particularly adapted for painting ironwork, as it I 
exerts no chemical action upon it, and has excellent | 
weather-proof properties. 

An Iron Lightning Conductor. 

At a recent lecture delivered at the Royal United 
Service Institution, Captain James Bucknill, R.E., 
who has been employed for some time past in 
testing and inspecting the Government lightning con- 
ductors placed on powder magazines, strongly advo- 
cated the use of iron conductors in preference to the 
usual copper ones. The advantages of iron over 
copper chiefly consist in their comparative cheapness, 
and lesser likelihood of being stolen or injured, their 
higher fusing point, and greater mass. A wire rope 
without any joints, except what arc carefully soldered 
or welded, is preferable to a rod, pipe, or band ; and 
for ordinary purposes Captain Bucknill recommends 
an iron rope weighing 6 lbs, per yard, or a good 
copper rope weighing at least i lb. per yard. When, 
however, theJ conductor is led up one side of the 
building, over the roof, and down the other side, 
with an earth connection at both ends, the iron rope 
need not weigh more than 3 lbs. per yard. Captain 
Bucknill does not advocate lofty rods reaching a good 
way above the building, but he recommends that 
they should be terminated with a set of discharging 
points. 

While upon this subject we may mention that the 
French Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, M. Cochcry, 
has given orders that all thunderstorms shall in future 
be recorded in detail at all the telegraph offices in that 
country. Printed forms of queries to be answered are 
provided for this purpose, and the plan is s© prom^ng, 
that if it were extended to the general public opr 
knowledge of thunderstorms might be largely iii^ 
creased. 


Plastic Metal. 

A very useful material which may be described as 
a metal paste has recently been invented. It 
resembles ordinary white metal in appearance, such 
as is used for lining the bearings of axles in railway 
carriages or machinery, and it has a hard close 
texture, capable of taking on a high polish. Never- 
theless, it can be readily pasted on and spread over 
another metal by means of a hot soldering-iron, 
and it adheres to its base with great tenacity. It 
fuses at a temperature of 450® F.ihr., and can therefore 
be readily melted over an ordinary iiic. Containing, 
as it docs, neither lead nor .spelter /ino, it may be 
melted over and over again v.ithour deteriorating in 
quality, and this combination of useful properties 
must render it a very serviceable article in the colo- 
nies, where casting furnaces or other foundry appliances 
are few and far between. 

The Telegraph in Arctic Travel. 

An ingenious him for the use of future explorers 
in the Arctic regions has been given by Mr. Janies 
(iamble, General Superintendent of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company at San Francisco. He suggests 
that sledge parties making a dash at the Pole, or 
striking out across the ice for geographical purposes, 
should take with them a light telegraph wire coiled on 
reels, and pay it out along the icc as they proceed. 
Ice is a good non-conductor, and the wire need not 
be insulated with any sucli material as cotton, thread, 
or giitla percha. A bare steel wire weighing about 
twenty pounds to the mile will serve the purpose, and 
as a hundred miles of it would only weigh 2,000 lbs., 
it need not form a serious drawback to the progress 
of the party, seeing that it would be paid out as they 
go. A battery at the ship or starting-point would 
serve to .work the line, and the sea w'ould form the 
return wire, provided the ice were bored through, and 
a good “ earth ” contact for the wire obtained in the 
water underneath, Mr. Gamble proposes to employ a 
Morse apparatus to receive the messages, but in our 
opinion a telephone would answer very well. If the 
messages were, transmitted by the ingenious instru- 
ment known as the Theiler Sounder, which transmits 
musical holes, these could be received on a telephone ; 
and recent experiments at Aldershot have proved that 
such a message can be transmitted through a bare 
copper wire laid on the ground. The metal line 
would be a guide to the explorers on their journey 
back, and communication with their shipmates would 
encourage them to penetrate as far as possible. 

A New Life-Buoy. 

The sketch on the next page illustrates an improved 
life-buoy, invented by Mr. Whitby, late of H.M.S. 
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i^xcellent, and recently tried at Erith with success. 
Like most buoys it is formed of a hollow ring, divided 
into air-tight compartments ; but it is provided with 



a chain on which the floating sailor can rest his feet, 
as shown in the figure. By resting his back on the 
inside of the ring, the person can hail a ship by means 
of an extemporised flag or lights. The Uiiler arc 
attached to the ring, and the largest of them fires 
itself the moment the buoy alights on the water, so that 
its whereabouts may be seen. For foggy weather, too, 
a shrill whistle is added to the equipment ; and the 
buoy can be hoisted on board a passing vessel by 
throwing out a ‘‘whip” from the yard-arm, thus avoid- 
ing theineccssity of lowering a boat in rough weather. 
It should also be added that the new buoy packs in 
less bulk, is more buoyant and less expensive than the 
ordinary service buoy. 


Straw and Hay Fuel : a Suggestion. 

An American farmer has issued an earnest appeal 
to inventors for a machine to compress straw and hay 
with a view to the use of these articles as fuel. He 
says that over a great part of the West, immense 
quantities of straw arc allolvcd to rot in the field or 
are burned in the stack, as in that portion of the con- 
tinent it is practically worthless. Thousands of tons 
of wheat-straw are burned every year as soon as it is 
thrashed, merely to gel it out of the way, and prairie 
hay that costs only the cutting and stacking is simply 
permitted to rot ; and while all this sad but unavoid- 
able waste goes on, fuel is scarce and high-priced. 
Why, he urges, cannot this vast amount of hay and 
straw be compressed, by specially-devised machinery, 
into bricks of convenient size for burning' in ordinary 
stoves.^ If machines of this description could be 
turned out at a moderate'^ricc and to work effectually, 
the Western farmers would largely patronise them and 
save thousands of dollars annually. Hay stoves arc 
in use in some localities, but are objectionable for two 


solid reasons. In the first place, a great amount of 
valuable time is spent in twisting up the hay by hand 
to feed the stoves. Secondly, the room is kept con- 
stantly littered with loose hay. If the recommenda- 
tions of this American farmer are impracticable in 
the particular manner indicated by him, it has been 
suggested that the hay might be utilised in the manu- 
facture of paper and in other industries. * 

Map Rack for Schools. 

The maps used in schoolrooms arc usually sus- 
pended on the walls, and frequently allowed to remain 
there throughout the session. Consequently they de- 
teriorate rapidly. The colour fades, and the dust 
makes them dirty. The appliance represented in the 
accompanying woodcut has for its object the proper 
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exhibition of ni.ips, and also the protection of them 
when not in use. A reversible frame is supported top 
and bottom by two jointed arms in a stationary frame 
fastened to tlm wall. One half of the reversible frame 
is covered to form a recess, into which the maps may 
be pushed when not in use. The maps slide upon 


rods, and as the frame 
is reversible they may 
be viewed from either 
side merely by turning 
it. The outer frame 
may be screwed to the 
wall or supported up- 
on an easel or other 
stand. Although the 
rack will be found 
particularly service- 
able in the schoolroom 
for the reasons already 
stated, it is obvious 
that it can be used in 
shops^^'or warehouses 
for display of large 
bWness placards and 
;amvcrtisements. Fig. i 
" ^ shows the rack in 



FIG. 3. 
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proper position during a lesson in geography. Fig. 2 
explains the action of the jointed arms in reversing 
the frame. 



A Tricycle Carriage. 

. The, velocipede represented in the engraving pre- 
sents, so far as the machine is concerned, similar 
features to many of the vehicles now coming into 
extensive use. It contains, however, certain additions 
which render it a very suitable means of transport to 
those who are obliged to travel a great deal, the adap- 
tation to such requirements having been suggested by 
the absence in most, if not all, of the ordinary bicycles 
and tricycles of a protection against weather. The 
rider sits in a comfortable chair above the forward 
axle, and holds the guiding handles attached to this 
axle, the feet resting upon pedals connected by rods 
with cranks on the rear axle, and the carriage being 
driven by the alternate movement of the pedals. 
The lantern is carried well in front, a canopy pro- 
tects the rider from rain or sun, while light baggage 
such as most travellers require is supported behind. 
The idea of the canopjr must be considered as a 
happy thought, as the want of such a covering has 
often been severely felt by ’cyclists in the open country 
when visited by a sudden rain-storm. 

A Night-Light Clock. 

A noiseless clock, which also performs the function 
of a night-light, has been devised by Mr. Robertson. 


In it the sinking level of the oil is caused to actuated 
the wheelwork by means of a float. This will be 
understood from the figure, where o is the oil cylinder, 
in which is a float carrying a vertical rack, K, which 
gears with a pinion, P, and turns a spindle, s, on which 
the clock-hand is fixed. The wick is contained in a 
suitable tube, w, connected with the oil ; and as the 
latter is consumed, the sinking float actuates the hand 
of the clock. The light of the wick is allowed to 
escape by glass windows in the sides of the case, and 
also by the transparent face of the dial. 

A Portable Meteorological Station. 

Amateurs in meteorology will be interested in the 
apparatus which is illustrated below. It is the 
invention of M. Georges Sire, and is designed to 
enable tourists or private individuals to observe the 
three chief meteorological dat 1, vi/.., tin: pleasure, 
temperature, and humidity of tlie air. 1 01 this pur. 
pose, a barometer, a, 
thermometer, b, and 
hygrometer, c, arc com- 
bined in one instrument, 
while a magnetic com- 
pass, D, is .added for 
convenience. The ba- 
rometer is an aneroid 
of portable construc- 
tion ; the thermometer 
is a mercury one, fixed 
upon a metal stem 
which forms the handle 
of the apparatus. It is 
graduated from 25 deg. 
below to 40 deg. above 
zero of the Centigrade 
scale. A hair hygro- 
meter is employed, be- 
cause it is sufficiently 
exact for general 
meteorological obser- 
vations, and is the only 
one which will act at 
altitudes where the temperature is below zero. A scale, 
c, is attached to the face of the barometer, in order to 





show at a glance the moistness of the air corresponding 
to the reading of the hygrometer. 


A Fresh Water Supply for Animals. 

People are, very naturally, much interested in the 
question of a constant supply of fresh water for house- 
hold use, and they will doubtless be glad to learn 
about a new device for securing the same benefits to 
domesticated animals. The woodcut on the next page 
gives a good idea of ‘the working of the appliance, of 
which the chief recommendation is that it* provides a 
regular supply of clean water, and prevents its waste. 
A barrel, B, is placed in the ground, and by means of 
pipe, C, is connected with a tank, water-main, or 
stream. Upon the end of this pipe, which projects a 
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few inches into the bottom of the barrel, rests a pivoted 
valve, which also communicates with a float, D. This 
float is so arranged that when the barrel is filled it 
acts upon the valve so as to close the pipe c. When 
the animal drinks the level of the water falls, and the 
float sinking with the water, the valve is tilted up, and 
the pipe c once more admits the water until the barrel 
is again filled. By this means the water is always 
kept fresh and wholesome. When the float has sunk 
to the position indicated by the horizontal dotted 
lines in the woodcut, the valve then occupies the 
position represented by the diagonal dotted lines. 

Electrical Steering. 

The helmsman’s task in rough weather is often an 
arduous as well as dangerous one ; and the self-steer- 
ing compass of Mr. W. F. King is therefore likely to 
be welcomed in the marine, should the practical trial 
it is now undergoing on an ocean steamer endorse the 
verdict of experiment. Mr. King employs electricity 
to enable the compass of itself to steer the ship. He 
operates the helm by means of a hydraulic .apparatus, 
and in turn actuates the latter by the electric current 
from a single voltaic cell of the kind known as 
Daniell’s. This is effected by providing tlie compass- 
card with an index tipped with metal, and this index 
is set to the true course the ship has to follow. At 
one degree on each side of the true course, however, 
a small metal pin projects through the side of the 
compass-box in such a manner, that if the ship 
deviates a degree from the true course, to right or 
left, the metal point of the index will come into 
contact with the right or left metal pin, and this con- 
tact will complete the circuit of the battery, and send 
the current flowing to work the hydraulic apparatus 
which moves the lielm. According to tne direction of 
deviation, the helm will be shifted to port or starboard 
until the true course is recovered. The accuracy of 
the steering is even greater than that of a practised 
helmsman ; but as all electric apparatus is liable to 
fail without warning, it will be necessary to provide a 
helmsman in case of accident. 

»- 

A Scented Oamellla. 

The wax-like flower of the camellia has long been 
a rival of the rose in point of beauty, but it has hitherto 
lacked the delightful perfume of the latter. Afte>/ 
ycjirs of fruitless effort, however, a gardener of the 


Palazzo Ferentino, at Naples, has indued a rose-tinted 
camellia with a faint sweet fragrance, resembling the 
scent of jonquil Having succeeded thus far, he hopes 
to endow the white camellia with the like fragrance. 

Oxygen from Bleaching Powder. 

The usual way of making pure oxygen for the 
lime-light, or the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe, is to heat 
potassium chlorate together with peroxide of man- 
ganese in a cast-iron crucible connected to the holder 
by a pipe. This, however, is a comparatively expensive 
process, and where cost has to be considered the 
chlorate of potash may be superseded by common 
bleaching powder or chlorinated lime. On heating 
this powder red-hot, oxygen is given off, which may 
be purified by passing it over or through a small quan- 
tity of heated lime. The woodcut shows a simple 
arrangement for preparing the gas on a small scale, 
say a few cubic feet at a time. A retort, A, made of 
sheet-iron, doubly lapped and riveted, is fitted at the 
neck, B, with a piece of one-inch sleam-pipc, C, which 
is connected by an elbow to a longer piece of pipe, 
bent downwards below the bottom of the retort, then 
connected by a second elbow to another pipe bent 
upwards above the bottom of the ictort and leading, 
by the pipe F, to a condenser and wash-boillc as 
shown. The space from D to k is filled with granules 
of quick-lime, each a little bigger than a pea. Two 
or three pounds of the bleaching powder having been 
put in the retort, the pipe is cemented at B, with clay 
or plaster of Paris, and a charcoal lire is applied so as 



to surround the, part D, E, of the pipe as Well .as the 
retort. With- a good fire ten minutes will suffice to 
disengage the gas. 


Siemens' Bat's-wing Burner. 

The luminosity of a gas-flame depends in. part on 
the quantity of solid carbon liberated in the body of 
fhe flame, and in part on the temperature to which this 
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is raised. To elevate this temperature, Dr. C. W. 
Siemens has contrived the bat's-wing burner shown in 
the figure. A copper rod, A, is bent 
so as to gird the edge of the flame, 
WvNyi and supported by a hollow cone, n, 
directs the air to the flame. 
^ ^ ^ ^ series of 

; |!|! concentric cylinders of wire gauze, C, 

; j g carried by a disc, D, attached to the 
i " t| gas-pipe; and these, being heated by 
iB SSdd conduction from the copper arch, in 
turn heat the air as it rushes through 
their meshes to feed the flame. Thus 
the waste heat of the flame itself is made to heat the 
blast, and the result is a considerable increase in the 
illuminating eflect of the flame, due to its higher tem- 
perature. For in the simple bat’s-wing or other 
burner the inrush of cold air cools the flame un- 
necessarily, 

A Glove Fastener. 

Buttons on gloves may be all very well for orna- 
mental purposes, but they are not by any means useful 
as fasteners. They are either always coming off, or 
generally cause the gloves to be torn. A new 
fastener has been invented, which is said to be durable 
and effective and does not tear the glove. It consists 
of a hollow stud containing a spring that projects 
through slots in the sides of the stud and catches 
on the shoulder of an eyelet as the stud is passed 
through or into it, thus locking the two together, the 
eyelet and stud being fastened to the opposite lapels 
of the glove. 

A New Telephone. 

A speaking telephone of a new description has been 
invented by Professor Dolbcar, of America. The 
peculiarity of it lies in the absence of magnets from its 
construction. As illustrated in Fig. i, which exhibits a 
section through the heart of the instrument, it consists 
of two metal plates or diaphragms, C D, electrically 
insulated from one another and fixed in a wooden 
frpine. These plates are free to vibrate under the 
influence of the telephonic message, and the frame is 
liollowcd out so that it can be applied to the ear. The 
back plate, D, is pressed 
jjL against at its middle by an 

adjusting screw, which 
regulates its distance from 
prevents 
vibrating. Only the 
1 ^1 plate is thus free to 

vibrate. Now the current 
HjH from the telephone line is 

*^o®*^®cted to one plate, 
while the other is connected 
“earth,” or r^rn 
wire, and the result is that 
both plates, being insulate^ 

-Mor another and oppo- 

Eiu. I. sitely charged, attract each/ 




other. The undulating vocal currents of the message,^ 
therefore, set up a vibration in the front plate, which 
is heard as an audible sound — speech or music as the 
case may be. The transmitter employed to send the 
vocal currents is a form of microphone, and the whole 
arrangement of the circuit is shown in Fig. 2 , wdiere T 
is the transmitter ; B, the battery generating the cur- 
rent ; and i, an induction coil having its primary 






circuit connected to the battery and transmitter, 
while its secondary circuit is connected to the line 
and the receiving telephones, R R. Only one wire 
is shown connected to the telephones because, being 
an induction telephone, a return wire is not absolutely 
necessary. For if the line be connected to one metal 
plate, say c, by the screw A (Fig. i), and the body 
of the operator, standing on the ground, be connected 
to the other plate, D, by touching the outer end of the 
adjusting screw in the case, the two plates will art 
inductively on each other, and the telephone will speak 
almost as well as if it had a return wire. 


A Cold Light. 

A lamp for giving light without heat, and hence 
termed the psychrophor or cold light, has been brought 
out by Dr. Miclmcl, of Hamburg. It consists of a 
glass globe exhausted of air and containing phosphor- 
escent substances in the form of powder. This 
powder is rendered luminous by electrifying it from 
a wire or electrode of aluminium, connected to the 
pole of a Ruhmkorff induction coil. This is performed 
at w'ill in holding the electrode to the powdei by 
means of an ebonite handle. The intensity of the 
light is regulated by regulating the strength of the 
current from the Ruhmkorff coil ; but with a weak 
apparatus it is intense enough to enable a person to 
read small print when held near the eye. This con- 
trivance will have its use in surgery, where the heat of 
incandescent electric lamps or other lights is against 
their use. 

An Electric Hoist. 

Dr. John Hopkinson, F.R.S., has successfully ap- 
plied the current from a dynamo-elcctrjc machine to 
Vae operation of a hoist for lifting boxes and other 
\ weights to a height. The hoist consists of a metal 
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trame, carrying a small dynamo-electric machine 
within it ; and the coil of this machine is connected 
by means of wheelwork to the pulley which winds up 
the chain in lifting the weight. An electric current is 
conveyed by wires to the armature coil of the dynamo- 
electric machine on the hoist, from the stationary 
machine which generates it ; and as soon as the current 
flows, the coil revolves and the weight is raised. To 
reverse the rotation of the armature, and lower the 
weight, the contacts between the conducting wires and 
the coil are so arranged that they can reverse the 
current in the coil at will. Dr. Hopkinson’s hoist is 
now in practical use, and will, we believe, lift half a 
ton. 

A Microscopic Motor. 

Probably the very smallest motor in the world is 
the tiny steam-engine recently constructed by an 
American clockmaker. It can be completely covered 
by an ordinary thimble, and weighs only about 
fifteen grains. It stands but three-fifths of an inch 
high, yet it is composed of boiler, speed regulator, 
and cylinder, all complete. No less than 140 dis- 
tinct pieces have gone to build it up, and these arc 
connected by fifty-two screw-nails. The stroke of the 
piston is about one-twelfth of an inch, and two drops 
of water serve to fill the boiler. 

A New Water Elevator. 

Rotary machines have been employed for raising 
water during many years, but hitherto they generally 
consisted of an immovable cylinder, in which the 
water is circulated by rotating paddles until it acquires 
sufficient centrifugal force to elevate it through a pipe. 
The higlicst lift attained in this way has been 130 feet, 
but a recent invention of a young French engineer, 
M. dc Komilly, enables water to be raised 500 feet 
or more. The new elevator consists of a flat hori- 
zontal cylinder or pan, fed with the water to be lifted, 
and rapidly rotated round a vertical axis by means of 
a pulley. The motion of the pan causes the water to 
circulate round its internal walls, and a tube reaching 
down from the height to which the water is to be 
raised is brought into the pan, and terminated in a 
curved nozzle turned towards the circulating liquid. 
The swirling water, by virtue of its momentum, 
rushes into the nozzle and ascends the tube. 

Ooir Soles. 

The f utside fibre of the cocoa-nut, or " coir,” as it is 
called, is now employed in Jamaica for making the 
soles of boots and shoes. The fibre is incorporated 
with a glutinous cement under heavy pressure, and 
then stamped into form. The result is a material 
similar to leather, and capable of resisting both damp 
and wear. While upon this subject, we may mention 
the Eisoleon,” or smooth-soled foot-gear, recently 
introduced into London. By revolutionising the im- 
memorial practice of fastening the soles with pointed 
pegs driven inwards, the inventor has obviated all the 
discomfort which frequently arises from the protruditig^. 
pegs. 1 


A Family Balance. 

In a recent number of the Gatherer we illus- 
trated a handy balance for domestic use which has 
been brought out in France. It proves, however, to 
be almost identical with an English balance intro- 
duced by Mr. Salter, of West Bromwich, and invented 
by Mr, Silvestei. 

Prize Answers to Prize Acrostics. 

By Charlotte P. Mitchell. 

V. 

Upon the fifth the potent word I breathed, 

And lo ! .*1 wliose waves in tempest seethfiH 
And, bliifT as breeze that blows across the tide, 

England's eighth Henry, laughing, .stood beside. 

But as 1 gazed this frith, the Forth, was gone. 

I And nigh the rtiud Rhine I stood alone, 

i Yet nut alone ; for in the mystic deeps 

I An unseen spirit sings with voice Unit creeps 

I Thrilling through .ill my being ; 'tis a song 

Whose verses .all dwell lovingly and lung 
On many a stirring talc of tiercy fight 
From Inkerman back to the old time when 
The Ikin-hcnrted Barak with liis men 
Swept down on Sisera from old Tabors height. 

But while 1 listened came there to my sid^ 

Henry once more, who in the rapid tide 
0.a/ed absently ! I turned and spoke him there. 

But at my voice all swift dissolved in air ' 

VI. 

Oped the hast mystic vessel ; then— .ih, .su'ccl ^ - 
1 knelt in rapture at the beauteous feet 
Of her, my Sarah, loveliest maid on carih, 

Of whose sweet smile love in my heart hail birth ' 

But as I gazed she faded, and there stole 
Thoughts Annette acro&s my troubled soul 
i Maid whom I one time loved ; then Rosatvi, 

And Adeline, one time beloved as well, 

But now almost for iten. Then said I 
Bitterly, “ Love U it a butterfly I ” 

But, ah ! a maid n beauteous than the rest 
Comes to my soul', a pale unbidden guest— 

Helen ! oh, anguish ! she, the queenly cliild 
Whom, fipm my^rms, a fairer youth bcgailed \ 

1 reached my yeaniing arms and bade her .stay, 

But she too vanished like the rest away ; 

Then came a wraith upon whose face was shown 
Somewhat of every love my heart had known ; 

And now 'twas Sarah that stood weeping theie, 

And now 'twas Helen, tall and queenly fair. 

I .started forward, reached my anus and spoke - 
But hark 1 an anguished moan, 

And I am turned as 'twere to marble stone ; 

For lo ! the Sphinx liath spread its mighty w'lngs 
And o'er the cave a shade of horror flings I 
Up through the roof it soars - - 
A deadly chili across my bosom creeps— 

Rent is the roof and the vast ocean roars 
Through all its deeps 1 
Far up the vaulted sea 
Hovered the Sphinx a moment over me, 

Cleaving the wa^c with agonised .stroke, 

Then came a hideous fall— and I awoke I 

Chess Problem Competition, — Our readers arc re- 
minded that Problems for this Competition cannot be 
received later than September ist, i88i. 

/Prise Essay on True Economies in Household 
Management. hope to announce the award in 
' '^his Competition in our next issue. 




*AND THE SEA WAS CROONING A LULLABY.' 
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THE PROBATION OF DOROTHY 'TRAVERS. 

By the Author of » Minor Key.” 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-FIFTH. j of example to her for all the years of her life. His 

patience, his uncomplainingness, his tender love and 
care for her and Maggie* all was told, to be imprinted 
for ever on her memory. Far away from £ngland| 
from all he held most dear, he had been tended with 
a thoughtfulness that neglected nothing ; and in the 
days to come, it was always a happiness to her to 
know that her Harry had died as he would have died 
in England, although the clergyman was a stranger 
passing through Rome. 

As Geoffrey wrote sheet after sheet, in his clear 
legible handwriting* he was aware that he had no 
time to lose, for the enemy was gaining on him fast, 
and already his head and all his limbs were aching, 
and he knew that he was not to be spared. Standing 
by Harry’s grave last night, himself and his servant 
the only mourners — Antonio had disappeared with 
the first symptoms of real danger— he had felt a chill 
creep over him, and had determined to be off to 
Switzerland as quickly as the train could carry him 
the following evening. 

In the next room his servant was packing up all his 
and his poor friend’s effects. The ivory photograph- 
case, the locket Harry had worn on his chain* all 
the little trifles that were most sacred, Geoffrey had 
sealed up with his own hand. Very little had he left 
to his faithful Johnson to do ; but the writing of this 
letter was imperative, and he could not delay it. 

But it was hard to write to Dolly as though she 
were a mere stranger — the promised wife of another 
man ; and he wished that the task might have de- 
volved on some one else. 

That Harry’s one thought had been of her, his last 
words of her, his one regret, before which all else 
faded into nothingness— her ; all this Geoffrey wrote, 
his own personality melting gradually away in the 
interest o^ the words he was penning. Very little of 
self cropped up in this letter ; it was always, ** He was 
watched,” or “ He said,” rarely “ I watched him,” or 
I sent for so-and-so ; ” but at the close came a short 
eloquent paragraph of his own high esteem and admi- 
ration for the man who had been destined to be 
Dolly’s husband. And she, when she read these 
words* took them, as they were meant to be taken, as 
an apology for that warning agaipst Harry -that 
Geoffrey had given her in their last interview in the 
schoolroom at Wrangham. 

And now the letter was sealed and sent, the 
packing all done, everything looked to, even an 
arrangement made that Harry Leonard’s grave should 
be carefully kept and tended in his absence. Side by 
side with pretty little Mrs. Grey, both of them six 
weeks ago the incarnation of health and spirits, under 
the shadow of another very different tomb, Harry 
^Leonard’s remains had joined that little company of 
[ chiefly English in a foreign land. And, spite of 


H a room in 
the Via Sis- 
tina, and in 
the subdued 
light afforded 
.by jealously- 
shrouded 
windows— 
which admit- 
ted neither 
the hot op- 
pressive air, 
nor the 
piercing rays 
of the June 
Italian sun— I 
Geoffrey In- 
gram sat, with 
pen and paper 
before him. It was a difficult task he had to perform, 
for he was writing to Dorothy Travers, to give her a 
full and faithful account of Harry Leonard’s last 
moments. 

And even now, although poor Harry was already 
buried, according to the Italian custom, within twenty- 
four hours of his death, it seemed to him like some 
bad dream or nightmare, from which he must awake. 
For his patient had made such progress after the 
first day or two, had repaid by increasing strength 
C rfoffrey’s watchful care "and tender nursing, that both 
he and Dr. Campbell had been most hopeful, and all 
thoughts of sending for Dolly and Maggie— a proceed- 
ing which might be attended with much danger— had 
been put an end to. 

Then one night, when they were least dreaming of 
it, had come a sudden relapse, a deadly weakness, an 
extraordinary collapse of all the vital powers : some 
twelve or fourteen hours of intense anxiety, during 
which time Geoffrey had telegraphed to both the 
girls, and, with morning’s earliest dawn, the peaceful 
end. 

It seemed to Geoffrey as though he had lost a 
young brother or cousin, some one who was very near 
to Ifim, so much had Harry grown into his affections 
during the time that he had been his one thought, the 
object of his unceasing care and solicitude. 

It was no mere formal relation he was writing to 
DoUy. It was filled with the warmest sympathy, not 
so much expressed in words, as to be read bk^wcen 
the lines; it gave .every word and dkail, painnd in 
themselves, but conveying $0 much comfort to those 
left behind. Nothing was omitted that might b^ 
consolation to Dolly; and there was much — ver^ 
much— in Harry’s last hours to act as a bright light 
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aching head and weary limbs^ Geoffrey drove down proportions of a certainty. So absorbing, so all cn- 
there once more, and took his last look at the resting- grossing was it, that even as he neared Dinant he 
place of his friend before he put himself into the train, had very little thought for Margaret Leonard, she who 
and steamed away to purer air and to a cooler had lost her only near relation, her only brother, and 
climate. not till he stood in the presence of the tall thin girl, 

At Civita Vecchia, whither he had finally decided all angles and nervousness, did he realise what a 
on turning his steps, he took the steamer, hoping the painful task he had before him. • Margaret and Harry 
sea-breezes might set him up again ; but when he Leonard, separated in early childhood, knew really 
landed at Marseilles, he found he could go no further, far less of each other than did the latter and Dolly, 
but must make up his mind to give in to be ill, and but had nevertheless always retained a strong affection 
submit to be nursed back to health, he trusted. for one another, in spite of the great dissimilarity in 

He had indeed a sharp attack, more a return of an their characters, 
old African fever than anything fresh, but his good This affection existed probably more in idea than 
constitution won the day, and five weeks after Harry’s reality, but it ‘ was kept alive by occasional letters, 
death he was on his way to Dinant, to make the ac- occasional rare glimpses of one another, and, on 


quaintance of Margaret Leonard, and with his own 
hands to deliver the note Harry had left to be given 
to her in the event of his death, as also most of his 
effects. She apparently was the only near relative he 
had left of whom he knew anything, which seemed 
strange to Geoffrey, himself a member of a large and 
wide-spreading family circle, with cousins in every 
quarter of the globe. 

During this month of illness and convalescence, shut 
up in a foreign hotel, with no companions .and few dis- 
tractions, he had had ample time for thought and 
speculation, and it had all focussed on Dolly and 
Harry, and on the numerous intimate conversations he 
liad held with the latter whilst he was laid up. 

After once breaking the ice, the floodgates of the 
poor boy’s confidences had been illimitable, and 
Geoffrey had been made acquainted with every event, 
every detail of his and Dolly’s simple love and en- 
gagement. He had accompanied them into the woods, 
watched them as they sat side by side fishing in their 
beloved stream, galloped with them over the wide 
breezy commons, where the purple heather rose 
elastic under their ponies’ feet, sat with them under 
the cedar-tree, and had heard Dolly’s “ Yes ” as she 
promised Harry to be his wife. All this and a great 
deal more he had had poured into his ears during the 
short restless nights and the hot wearisopie days in 
the Via Sistina, and it had seemed to him that it was 
some idyl or pastoral that he was listening to, in which 
two happy children, living in Arcadia, had, after grow- 
ing up together, plighted their troth to each other, 
quite convinced that life would continue to roll on as 
placidly and happily as hitherto. 

With this period of her life he never connected the 
Dolly of latter jdays. It was always the sweet child- 
fiice, with the promise of so much to come, that he 
had first seen standing by Ferdie’s couch, so djfiercnt, 
and yet so like the Dolly two years later, when the 
child had developed into the w^oman, and the trusting 
look been replaced by one of waiting and patience 
— so different, and so superior. 

And somehow — he could not define why — he vaguely 
felt that the first Dolly had belonged to Harry, but 
that the second had glided into his possession. It 
was .absurd, ridiculous, he argued with himself ; but 
still the conviction remained, and grew with his re^ 
turning strength, until it began almost to assume the 


Margaret’s side, by a romantic enthusiasm for her 
brother, whom she believed to be the possessor of 
every cardinal virtue. When at last released from 
school, she had resolved she would become really and 
practically acquainted with Harry, and for this end 
had spent a very happy six weeks, only this last sum- 
mer, with him in Switzerland. The time thus passed 
in each other’s society had amply effected Margaret’s 
object, that of learning to know her brother. The 
process was rapid, for she had a keen insight into 
character, and although Harry was in some respects 
unlike what she had expected, yet she saw no reason 
to alter her former estimation of him. It was doubt- 
less a disappointment, yet it made very little difference 
to her, that they had not many ideas in common ; she 
still Ixjlievcd him to be possessed of every virtue, and 
more she could not ask. 

She had listened patiently to his rhapsodies about 
Dolly, whom she well remembered, feeling keenly the 
while that she had only found a brother to lose him 
again, and on her side had evinced such an insatiable 
and omnivorous thirst for Jcnowledge as had fairly 
appalled Harry. She inherited all her father’s tastes, 
as well as his features, would spend hours poring over 
books on the most abstruse subjects, and having been 
educated in Germany, where no restraint had been 
put on the nature of her literature, had swallowed 
eagerly much that was speculative, misty, and un- 
orthodox, that would have been put out of the reach of 
most English girls of her age. Shy, nervous, irritable, 
and sensitive, she was the very reverse of her placid, 
good-tempered brother ; but nevertheless they got on 
extremely well together, and Harry had been much 
disappointed that Mrs. Burslem, his aunt, had not 
consented to his request that she and Margaret would 
spend the winter in Rome with him. ^ 

The brother and sister had, however, agreed that 
the former should return to England for the shooting 
season, and that Margaret should then take up her 
residence with him, and keep house until such time 
as ste should marry. All these pleasant schemes had 
endj^d with Harry’s qntimely death, and Margaret 
w^ left to mourn, with the intensity which was a 
^aracteristiC of all her feelings, her only near relative, 
^nd at the same time to inherit a large fortune and 
I splendid estate, for which she cared nothing. 

\ It wa§ pain<^l to sec the girl’s nervousness and shy- 
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ness, as Geoffrey, tall and gaunt from his recent so vividly, more in the character of a water-sprite than 
illness, was ushered into her presence by the French anything else. 

servant, who was much scandalised that *^Made- "Have you heard from her?" asked Geoffrey, and 
moiselie*^ Yi2L6. been asked for, instead of ^^Madatm^ was sorry he had put the question, for Margaret’s 
and who quickly disappeared to fetch the latter, in eyes filled with tears as she answered mono- 
order that convenances*^ should not too long be syllabically, “Yes.” 

outraged. It was hard for him to realise that this " Such a terribly sad letter,” supplemented Mrs. 
girl, with the awkward figure and ill-made black dress, Burslem. “ I never read anything so heart-broken. It 
who had apparently so much trouble in disposing of was really morbid, for there was so much self-blame 
her long thin arms, should be the possessor of Holme in it ; and yet, poor child, it was no fault of hers 
Regis— his Holme Regis— and many thousands a year, that she and dear Harry were not married years 
and it seemed like a cruel turn of fortune which had ago.” 

brought her these advantages, for which nature had “ No, indeed. And since then, have you heard 

so obviously not endowed her. again from her ? ” 

It required all Geoffrey’s tact and savotr fedre^ all “ No, for I am sorry to say she has ^ecn ill. We 
his gentleness, to put her at her ease. She persisted have had one or two letters from Mr. Bruce, saying 
in remaining standing, distorting her long nervous they were anxious about her, but for the last fortnight 
fingers, and glancing at him shyly from time to time there has been no further ncv.'s, so I hope she is 
from out of a pair of burning deep-set eyes, overhung better, in fact convalescent.” 

by massive black eyebrows. And yet he could sec that " I hope so, indeed. I shall see her, on my return 

she was trembling with excitement and emotion in to England ; at least, I intend so doing.” 

every limb. He commenced at once on the subject Not until he had to start by the evening’s train did 
they were both thinking of, and with the mention of Geoftrey take his leave of the two lonely women, who 
Harry’s name the trembling ceased, and the inter- were full of anxiety for his health ; but by the time he 
laced fingers fell apart. left the house Margaret's shyness had almost vanished. 

When Mrs, Burslem glided into the room, she found and she had asked him many questions that lay next 
the two still standing, it is true, but actually con- her heart. He had given into her own hands Harry’s 
versing together ; that is to say, Geoffrey was re- last important letter, had consigned to her care his 
lating, and Margaret listening. She and her niece effects, and had offered to do anything he could for 
knew all about Mr. Ingram from Harry’s letters, and her in London, or at Holme Regis. Mrs. Burslem 
were perfectly aware that his father had been the vvas charmed with him, the more so that he was an 
former owner of Holme Regis. She received him Ingram, a race that, with its long and far-stretching 
with much warmth and cordiality, persuaded him to line of ancestors, she venerated all the more that she 
stay for lunch, and told him that, had he been one was heartily ashamed of her own grandfather. For 
week later, he would not have found them at Dinant, she did, not possess her brother’s honest dignity, 
as they were on the eve of their departure for England which, lifting him above such considerations, had 
and Holme Regis. • made him, from the hour of his birth, a gentleman. 

There was so much to say, to tell, and to ask, that although a highly eccentric one. Besides, she was a 
at the end of an hour or two Margaret and Geoffrey woman, and as such she had not failed to note 
felt like old friends ; and when the subject of Harry’s Margaret’s unusual animation when conversing with 
engagement was broached by Mrs. Burslem, and it this stranger. It would be difficult to say what 
was discovered that Mr. Ingram also knew Dorothy mental visions were passing through her brain as she 
Travers, it seemed even further to draw them to- bid Mr. Ingram a warm adieu, pressing him to come 
gether. and stay at Holme Regis in the autumn, a request 

He was greatly surprised at the dark look that which Margaret seconded with quite an eloquent look 
came over Margaret’s face with the [mention of Sir from her dark eyes. 

Augustus. Geoffrey, all unconscious of the schemes by which 

“How I hate that man!” she explaimed, and she Mrs. Burslem was trying to readjust the inequalities 
certainly looked as though she meant it. “ If it had of life, thanked her heartily for the invitation, shook 

not been for him ” and she stopped, arrested by hands warmly with Margaret, and was .soon speeding 

the flood of “ might-have-beens ” that occurred to towards the station, towards home, towards Dolly, 
her. Long after his departure Mrs. Burslem sat on in her 

Mrs. Burslem, annoyed at her niece’s vehemence, salon^ thinking and knitting, 
remarked apologetically that “ Margaret was a good “ Poor Maggie ! ” she murmured to herself, as she 
hater and a warm lover,” but there was no.neces- rose at length to pass into an adjoining room with 
sity to make excuses to Geoffrey. Well he uikler- all that money, she will need a protector, and nothing 
stood the girl’s feelings, and sympathised with thAm, could be more suitable in every way. Of course he 
for his own for Sir Augustus and Lady Travers were will take her name, and Leonard- Ingram is an ex- 
just now anything but cordial. \ cellent combination.” 

And Maiigaret, led on by his “ understanding ” look, V Up-stairs, in her room, Margaret was reading Harry’s 
niade many inquiries after Dolly, whom she haid not At message, with long deep-drawn sobs, his photo- 
seen for so many years, and whom sh^remembered xcraph in her hand. At the conclusion, she solemnly 
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Hissed the likeness. “My darling!” she exclaimed 
aloud, “ 1 will do all that you wish.” 

So Margaret, too, was looking forward. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SIXTH. 

LORD AND LADY MAUSLANU. 

It was on a lovely sunny afternoon, about the middle 
of July, that Geoffrey Ingram dashed up to the 
Travers’ house in Lowndes Square, in a hansom, and 
found his progress impeded by a brougham and pair 
that stopped the way. 

Accordingly he alighted, paid the man his fare, and, 
perceiving a good many carriages about, and a small 
crowd collected round the doorway, began to wonder 
what was going on. It was just half- past two, too 
early for an afternoon party. Why, it must be — yes, of 
course it was — Rose’s wedding-day, and the brougham 
with the coronet on it was evidently awaiting Lord 
and Lady Marsland to take them to the station. 

Well, as he had arrived at an inconvenient time, he 
would wait a few minutes among the lookers-on till 
the hubbub had a little subsided. Evidently the bride 
was near at hand. The front door was open, and 
from the hall issued sounds of bustle and of prepara- 
tion that betokened an immediate departure. Not 
far off stood a cab, laden with new boxes and travel- 
ling baskets, on which shone out conspicuously, freshly 
painted, “ R. M,” 

And now ihe crowd grows larger, the balcony fills 
with giicsts, and the bridesmaids line the porch, to 
throw old shoes after the happy bride and bridegroom. 
Lord Marsland appears for a moment with a cigar- 
case in his hand, and commences joking with one of 
the pretty girls who are standing by him. Geoffrey 
eagerly scans that group of white-robed maidens, but 
docs not see, as he knew he should not, the one who 
would have been their chief ornament. 

Then the door opens tvider ; there is a suppressed 
buzz in the crowd, and this time Rose comes down the 
steps on her fathei^s arm. She looks neither to the right 
nor the left, or she might perhaps have perceived her 
old friend’s tall, gaunt figure towering above the spec- 
tators. She is very pale, and her lips arc tightly 
compressed as Sir Augustus puts her into the carriage, 
his solemn face wearing an expression of self-satis- 
faction that makes Geoffrey think of Margaret’s “ How 
I hate that man 1 ” 

“ Sold one daughter, and broken the other’s heart,” 
he thinks to himself ; but his attention is diverted to 
the bridegroom, who, with heated, flushed face, is 
calmly waiting to enter the carriage till he has lighted 
his cigar. * 

“ The cub ! ” murmurs Geoffrey. “ Poor Rose J ” 

But the brougham has driven away amid a shower 
of well-directed shoes ; there is a good deal of ||giugh- 
ing and talking going on between the groomsmen and 
the bridesmaids as the latter retreat into the hall. 
Geoffrey runs up the steps in their wake, and, entering 
the house, is received by Graves with an astonished 
smile of welcome. Lou is in the rear of the procession r 
She has strained her eyes to the last after the rapimyl 


retreating carriage, and is walking slowly and sadly, 
whilst furtively wiping a tear from her eye, behind 
her companions, when she feels a detaining hand laid 
on her arm. She starts, turns round, and gives a 
little gasp of surprise as she recognises Mr. Ingram. 

“ Geoffrey, you here I Where have you sprung 
from ? And, oh ! why did not you come in time for the 
wedding ? ” 

“ Hush, Lou ! I only want one word with you. ’ 
Come in here ; ” and he opens the door of the back 
dining-room, and draws her into it. 

** But, Geoffrey, how dreadfully ill and thin you look ! 
What is the matter? And where have you been ah 
this time, since Mr. Leonard’s death ? ” 

“ I have been ill myself at Marseilles, but I am all 
right again now. Sit down, for, if you can spare it, 1 
should like five minutes’ talk with you.” 

“ I will go and tell mother, and you must have some 
of Rose’s wedding-cake and drink her health.’ ’ 

“ Thank you, my dear, but your mother has far too 
much to think of just now to be troubled with me, and 
you too, poor little Lou, so I will not keep you. I only 
want to ask one question : Where is your sister? and 
how is she ? ” 

“Do you mean Dolly? Why, don’t you know? 
She has been most dreadfully ill again ; they thought 
a fortnight ago that she could not possibly live ; she 
was really at death’s door. Father and mother went 
down to her, and the wedding was to be put off, and 
then, when dl hope was over, she took a sudden turn, 
and has been getting better ever since, poor darling ! *, 

“ Then she is at Holme Regis ? ” 

“Yes, with the Bruces. Fancy, Geoffrey, Dolly 
being engaged to be married all these years, and we 
none of us— -not even Rose-being told of it. But of 
course you know all that, for you were with Mr. 
Leonard when he died, were you not ? ” 

“Yes. But you say that *Dolly— that your sister 
has been ill again. Had she, then, been ill before ?” 

“Yes, she was ver>’ ill after Fcrdie died and you 
had gone away. She was staying with the Bruces at 
the time, and they nursed her through the fever— it 
was typhoid— and she got pretty well and strong, and 
came up to us here in London to have som^T drawing 
lessons. Then, when she heard of Leonard’s 
death, she went back to the Vicarage, aAil there she 
had a return of the fever, and was, as I tell you, at 
death’s door. They say it was terrible ; to hear her 
when she was delirious, always repeating over and 
over again that she was so wicked, that she had broken 
her word, and begging Mr. Leonard’s pardon. So 
funny, was it not? for she could not help papa’s 
refusing his consent to her marriage.” , 

“ Poor child ! poor child I Do you think, Lou, that 
I might see her if I went down to Holme Regis ? I 
have much to tell her of poor Harry Leonard, but I 
supp^>se she could not bear it now.” 

71 am sure she could not. She is still very, very ill 
arid weak, but out of all danger. At present she is 
flowed to see no one. I am to go down in a fort* 
j night’s time, when father and mother and the boys go 
I to Wrangham, and stay at the Vicarage with her. I 
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shall enjoy that. Ah ! there is mother ; I hear her will come to your wedding on one condition— that I 
calling me. May not I tell her that you are here ? ” approve of the gentleman.” 

<‘No, dear, you had better not ; you see, I am not Lou laughs, slips out of the room, and runs swiftly 
in wedding gear. Good-bye, Lou ; and thank you for up-stairs to her mother, whilst Geoffrey retires into the 
telling me so much when your thoughts must have dining-room to drink Lady Marsland’s health. 



** GEOFFREY, TALL AND GAUNT FROM HIS RECENT ILLNESS, WAS USHERED INTO HER PRESENCE ” (^. 643). 


been all with Rose. I will go into the dining-room In truth he needs refreshment, for he is still an 
and get something to eat.” invalid, and all the travelling and excitement have 

** Good-bye, then, Geoffrey. You must^Q^t thank done him no good. He shudders as he thinks of 
me, only promise that if ever I am marri'od you Dolly at death’s door — Dolly, so young, so beautiful, 
will come to my wedding. I should not consider lying helpless, with her wings spread out to take her 
it a proper marriage unless you were presenVsand flight to Harry. What did it mean— all this self-blame 
I should as soon think of its taking place without to Margaret, this delirious self-reproach? Had she 
. papa.” not with her own lips told him she had been anxious 

Geoffrey smiled. “ I give you my word, Lou, that marry Harry from the first, and her father would 
I am alive when you take unto yourself a hiisband, Jn not hear of it ? 
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And now, what shall he do next ? Drive straight to 
Paddington, and take the first train for Holme Regis. 
That is the best plan he can think of. He must 
hear more of Dolly, know how she is, see Mr. 
Bruce. He looks at his watch and finds that he 
has still more than half an hour to spare before his 
train starts : ample time, therefore, to pick up his 
portmanteau and get to Paddington, and to-night will 
see him near the old place, the home that he has 
never re-visited since he left it a boy, nineteen years 
ago. GravcJS waits on him with decorous empresse- 
meufj a cab is called, and before many minutes have 
passed he is rolling, refreshed and invigorated, on his 
way to Holme Regis. 

He had spoken truly when he had told Harry that 
he knew every stick, every stone, about and around 
the place. They were engraven on his heart in in- 
delible letters. The sale of his home had changed 
his whole life ; it had embittered him against his 
father, it had made him cling even more closely than 
before— and that was difficult— to his mother. And 
Mr. Ingram, the gambler, had felt, although there was 
no demonstration of the same, that his boy — ^his 
manly, clever, honest boy— despised him. Yet 
Geoffrey had not altered in his manner to his father, 
had shown no outward resentment of the act that 
had turned him from a bright, joyous lad to a grave 
and sober youth. But deep down in his heart he 
found he could not forgive the man who had gambled 
away his inheritance, neglected his mother and well- 
nigh broken her heaxt, and spent the few remaining 
years of his life moving from Spa to Homburg, from 
Homburg to Badeir, from Baden to Monaco, till death 
overtook him. Then, and not till then, did Geoffrey 
feel that the old love for his father was only dormant, 
not extinguished, and the ^gambler died in his son’s 
arms, with the full assurance of his forgiveness. 

All that was long ago now, yet Holme Regis still 
remains, and to-morrow morning he will see it once 
more, sec it in the full glow of summer beauty. For 
to-night he must put up at the neighbouring town, for 
the shades of evening are falling fast, and there is 
nothing to be done but an idle stroll by the river- 
side, and a cosy dinner at the little old-fashioned 
inn. 

The morning breaks bright and beautiful, and 
Geoffrey, having secured the only decent vehicle in 
the place, a rather broken-down dog-cart, is soon on 
his way to Holme Regis. As he drives from the town, 
some three miles distance, through leafy lanes and 
open common,uall purple and gold with heather and 
gorse, and catches the first glimpse of the blue-green 
Scotch firs that lie at the back of the house, straight 
and regular as a regiment of grenadiers, with their 
long brown stems standing out against the clear 
cloudless sky, and his ear hears the sound of the 
brawling stream that runs at the bottom of the park, 
he cannot believe that nineteen years have passed 
over his head since he was last here. It is all just the 
same, nothing altered ; at any rate, not up to this 
point— some few new cottages, a steeple to the chiii:£lt>*^ 
that is all. 


But now a turn in the road has brought him to the 
first lodge. Yes, there stand the wyverns as of yore — 
the nineteen years have passed lightly over their stony 
heads— the old Marshal Niel rose still clambers, about 
the deep oriel window of the lodge, and thrusts its 
lemon-coloured head in at the open window. Through 
the iron gates— famous gates they are, for they were 
brought at much cost and labour from Italy many, 
many years ago— he can see the deer browsing under 
the great beech and elm-trees, and far away up the 
drive he can just catch sight of the tracery of the east 
window of the chapel attached to the house. 

But the man who is driving him does not stop, 
does not even turn his head to gaze upon what seems 
to Geoffrey, as it had to Harry, the sweetest spot 
on earth. Stolidly he drives on, and now they come 
to the village, and here at last there is a change. 
Masonry and scaffolding, flaming red brick and cool 
grey stone rustic porches, model gardens, a working 
man’s club, a village hospital : truly Holme Regis is 
far advanced in the path of modern civilisation. On 
all the new buildings is carved an “L” and the date, 
some of this year, some of last. On one or two stands 
the old familiar “ I,” reaching back into the lime of 
Geoffrey’s grandfather, but they are few and far be- 
tween. Then he comes to the church, where genera- 
tions of Ingprams sleep peacefully— the church-yard is 
bright with scarlet geraniums, and the scent of the roses 
is borne on the soft July air — and so on, past the 
second lodge, to the Vicarage gates. 

Here he stops the dog-cart, and dismounting, walks 
up the drive, and finds himself in front of the familiar 
house, with its weather-stained stone porch, its roses, 
and its glorious old cedar-tree. The windows stand 
wide open; a dog barks in the sunshine^ lazily blinking 
its eyes at the new-comer ; the water murmurs coo- 
ingly, as Geoffrey gently rings the belL To the maid- 
servant who appears in answer to the summons he 
gives his card, and hearing that Mr. Bruce is at home, 
asks if he can see him. 

Uncle Tom is seated in his den, busily writing to 
Margaret Leonard on the subject of her return to 
Holme Regis, when the door opens and the servant 
brings him in the card. On seeing the name inscribed 
thereon, he frowns, for he has some time ago formed 
his opinion of the owner of that card^ and it is no 
favourable one. 

In a general way, having known none of them, he 
has mentally come to the conclusion, founded on what 
he has heard of Geoffrey’s father, that all the Ingrams 
are scamps, and lately he has unhesitatingly included 
the present man in the same category. * 

For he has discovered Dolly’s secret, partly revealed 
in an agony of self-reproach by herself, partly disclosed 
in her delirium, and considers that Mr. Ingram, per- 

§ aware of her engagement to Harry Leonard, 
have deliberately and basely laid himself out 
1 her affections. What chance had a young 
listing girl, her betrothed far away, her engage* 
inacknowledged, against a fascinating man of the 
world, who chose to make her heart the sport of his 
idle momenU ? No doubt he had been fond of Fcrdie, 
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had nursed Harry most attentively, but then any 
Englishman would have done the same, and the proba- 
bilities were that he was not utterly bad. 

So Uncle Tom scans the small piece of pasteboard 
before him for full two. minutes before he unwillingly 
tells the servant to show Mr. Ingram into the draw- 
ing-room, whither he himself slowly repairs. 

One glance at Geoffrey’s countenance, the first few 
words he speaks, goes a little way towards shaking 
his conviction of his scampishness. At the end of an 
hour he is not surprised that poor little Dolly should 
have fallen a victim to his fascination ; at the end of 
two hours he is prepared to offer, him hospitality in 
the shape of bed and board, but for the presence of 
the invalid in the house ; and when Mrs. Bruce comes 
down-stairs from the sick-room, she finds her husband 
looking happier and cheerier than she has known 
him since the sad news of Harry’s death reached 
England. 

Yet his and Geoffrey’s conversation has turned 
solely on Harry and Dolly-just now two very mournful 
topics. All that Mr. Ingram would fain have told the 
latter has been told to Mr. Bruce, for he has been 
informed that by no manner of means, if he stay in 
England for weeks, may he see Dolly herself. So he 
can only ask questions about her, hear of her 
miraculous escape from the jaws of death, and relate 
in his turn his sad experiences with poor Harry in 
Rome. By degrees, as time wears on, they stray off to 
other subjects, and Mr. Bruce finds himself pressing 
this wolf in sheep’s clothing, as he had not so long 
ago dubbed him, to return the next day to lunch, and 
go with him to see some wonderful Roman remains in 
the neighbourhood that have been discovered only 
lately. But Geoffrey is compelled to refuse ; he has 
urgent business in London, and Holme Regis, with its 
many associations, is just now peculiarly painful to him. 

So he bids adieu to hiS host and hostess, with many 
expressions of sincere regret at not seeing Dolly ; and 
Uncle Tom, loth to part from his newly-made friend, 
accompanies him down the drive as far as to the 
gate. As they step out on to the trim gravel path, 
Mr. Ingram stops to look at the cedar-tree, and to 
make some remark, apropos of the new buildings in 
the village, but his words are arrested by Mr. Bruce, 
who puts his finger suddenly to his lips to indicate 
silence. Out of earshot of the house, he turns round 
and apolbgises for his interruption, explaining his 
action, with a slight confusion of manner which does 
not escape Geoffrey’s notice. 

I was afraid,” he says, that Miss Txavers, whose 
window looks out on the front, might hear your voice, 
and she ivstUl so weak and nervous that anything of 
that kind might upset her.” 

Geoffrey accepts the explanation without comment, 
merely registering it, as he has many^&ppiirently 
trifling words of late, in his memory, to be thought 
over and digested at his leisure., Shaking n^ds 
heartily with Mr. Bruce^ he turns his back resolm^ly 
on the spot that contains all that he holds most de^ 
whilst Uncle Tom walks slowly and musingly back W 
the house. At the door his wife meets him. , 


“She is fast asleep,” she says reassuringly; “she* 
heard nothing either of his coming or going ; ” then 
adds, with all a woman’s positiveness, although in a 
whisper, “ Tom, that man is in love with Dolly.” 

CHAPTER THE THIRTY-SE VENTH. 

IN THE GALLERY AT RUSHBURV. 

“ I WILL never see him again, never 1” 

Sp Dolly Travers, in the first freshness of her grief 
and remorse after Harry’s death, had inwardly re- 
solved with respect to Geoffrey Ingram, striving in 
this fashion in some small degree to expiate her 
offence, committed unintentionally against and all 
unknown to the dead man. 

Hitherto, for it was registered more than two years 
ago, she has kept her resolution bravely. Yes, it is 
two years and a half and more since she bade Geoffrey 
good-bye in the school-room at Wrangham, and 
looked, as she fancied, on his face for the la&t time : 
over two years since she was told on that bright sum* 
mer’s morning that her Harry— her dear, loving Harry 
—was dead. 

And in this, her resolve, she has been ably aided 
and upheld by Lady Travers, for although the two 
women have never exchanged words on the subject, 
each knows that she has a support in the other. Since 
that February that saw his departure, the gates of 
Wrangham have been closed to Geoffrey Ingram, its 
stables no longer know his horses, his name is seldom 
if ever mentioned, except by Lou, and the man who 
was once as a brother or an uncle among them all is 
now apparently forgotten. 

And yet he comes to England regularly every year, 
corresponds occasionally with Lady Travers, and has 
even gone so far as to invite himself to Wrangham, 
and— been refused. Very politely, very charmingly, 
of course, but still it was a refusal. . He has never 
made the attempt again. There is always London, he 
hopes and thinks, where in the course of time every 
one is to be found ; but again he finds himself mis- 
taken, for after that one triumphant season in Lowndes 
Square the Travers’ appearance in the metropolis is 
confined to a month or so spent with Rose, in which 
Dolly does not participate. He would have made 
Rose his confidant, have told her of his yearning to 
see Dolly, but that Rose Travers and Rose Marsland 
are two very different people. 

Cold, lofty, impassible, her manner to the friend of 
her childhood is that of a woman to a fresh acquain. 
tance. Her youth, her brightness, even her interest 
in life, seem to have fled with the assumption of her 
coronet, and rumour says that her Medusa-like exterior 
is only a mask to cover her utter detestation of the 
unworthy man she has married. Be that as it may, 
Rose is seldom seen to smile, stiU more rarely to laugh ; 
all her father’s solemnity has been brought out by her 
misfortunes, as that golden dream of the perfect 
subjugation of her husband has proved an absolute 
failure. Lord Marsland neglects her ; her child, a 
little girl, fears her. the one person she cares to have; 
Rbout her— for she, too, has suffered— is Doll^. In 
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the country or by the seaside, whenever she can get 
away from the man she despises and hates, it is 
pleasant to be accompanied by Dolly, with her low, 
deep voice, her nice thoughtful ways, her perfect tact 
and temper. And for her sake she consents to 


her something better than his dog, a little dearer 
than his horse.’* 

And Dolly P How has it fared with her during 
these two long years ? 

The agony of remorse, the ceaseless self-reproach, 



'*HE WALKS UP THE DRIVE, AND FINDS HIMSELF IN FRONT OP THE FAMILIAR HOUSE** (p. 646). 


see more of her child, and suffers the white-faced 
blue -eyed baby, the image of her father, to be 
placed on her lap, and to give her shy, constrained 
kisses. 

Two years only, and yet it seems to Rose like a 
hundred years since she vowed to “ love, honour, and 
obey ” the man she detests, yet must live with. Cer- 
tainly he gives her but little of his company, but that 
'‘little is too much, and to escape from him with Dott^| 
seems Elysium after a month spent with one who holds^ 


have been laid to rest, though perhaps not'^absolutely 
banished, and she is happy with a quiet, self-forgetful 
happiness, that seems to have for its end and aim the 
welfare of others. At Wrangham she is the one they 
all ^ok to ; even Lady Travers— grown so much 
quieter since Rose’s unlucky . marriage— and Sir 
i^gustus say, “Ask Dolly;** her brothers always 
^rite to her when they want anything done ; and Lou 
clings to her with the tenacity of a weak nature which 
r needs the support of a stronger one. Rose demands 
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her, with an imperiousness that will take no denial ; 
and she is always willing to answer to that call, if she 
may but lighten by a feather-weight the trouble which 
she sometimes fears may drive her sister to reckless- 
ness. Margaret Leonard claims her for a month 
every summer, and the Bruces for two or three weeks, 
and thus for a short period of her yearly life she looks 
unflinchingly upon the mingled mementoes of both 
Harry and Geoffrey, bravely renewing her pain, and, 
with it, her resolution. 

Joan’s mantle has fallen upon her to a certain degree, 
but not altog:ether, for such an illness as she has gone 
through has left its traces behind, and although she 
has the will, she lacks the strength' to be an able 
successor to her energetic cousin. So she is compelled 
to lead rather a home life, and consent to be considered 
“not strong,” a considerable trial to one so young and 
active in her tastes. 

Lady Travers is kindness itself. Nothing can be 
more admirable, she considers, than Dolly’s behaviour. 
She has taken Harry’s death in such a perfectly right 
spirit, dedicating her life to his memory, that she 
deserves every consideration at home. Besides which, 
she is genuinely fond of her stepdaughter. She 
admires in her all the qualities that she lacks herself : 
her honesty, her truthfulness, her perfect reliability, 
her sweet sunny temper and love of fun --such a con- 
trast, she is obliged to confess, to Lou, with all Sir 
Atigustus’s dulness allied to well-meaning tactlessness, 
which makes Rose— grown so irritable now— say she 
would rather have any one with her than Lou. 

It is a glorious morning in October, a really 
beautiful autumnal morning, when the sky is clear 
and blue, the air fresh and frosty, and the sun shines 
down bright and strong on the changing foliage of the 
red, brown, and golden trees — such a morning as 
makes Dolly feel glad when she looks out of window, 
arid yet gives her an aching sense of pain afterwards. 
For it has been a dull, rainy September, and this is 


the first really fine day, the very beauty of which, 
whilst filling her with gladness, gives her a mysterious 
thrill of pain, such as is often the accompaniment to 
the sight of the beautiful, an undefined vague longing 
for yet more, speaking of what lies beyond* 

But she has not much time for these unprofitable 
musingSk She has promised Joan to drive over and 
lunch at Rushbury,and finish a drawing she is making 
of little Alice," the youngest child and her father’s 
darling. Old Lady Rushbury’s health is fast failing ; 
the children, spite of governesses and nurses, are too 
much for her; 'and, when she can be spared from 
Orminster, Joan Travers spends most of her time with 
her old friend, where it is difficult to say who make 
the most of her, the children or their grandmother. 
And she has no hesitation in going, for by no word or 
sign has Lord Rushbury ever renewed hif suit He 
seems to have accepted his fate wUh gentle resignation, 
putting his whole heart and soul into his absorbing 
hobby, the collection of such valuable books, MSS., 
pictures, china, and plate as have made his great 
gallery famous, and annoying Joan by the quiet 
indifference with which he fulfils all his most obvious 
duties. 

This time she is come to spend a short three 
weeks with her friends, and has found herself looking 
forward beforehand to the time with a keenness which 
has provoked her more than she cares to own. She 
and her cousin have become fast friends. Harry’s 
grave has opened out to Dolly the hearts of all her 
Travers’ relations ; an unspoken anger at Sir Augustus* 
conduct has stirred up their warmest sympathy for 
his daughter, and made her a favourite with them 
all. 

To-day, then, is to see the last touches put to the 
likeness of Alice’s baby-face, and the good-byes spoken 
between the two girls, for Joan is returning to Ormin- 
ster before the end of the week. 

END OP CHAPTER THE THIR1 V'SEVENTH. 


THE TRAINING AND WORK OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLMASTER. 


H£ education of the people has in 
these days come to be rightly con- 
sidered as a question of paramount 
national importance. The Elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1870, which 
it may be that posterity will after 
all account the greatest legislative 
achievement of the Parliament that 
passed it, has familiarised evety town, district, and 
remotO hamlet of our land with at least the bodily 
presence of the schoolmaster. To-day this, gentle- 
man is ubiquitous. Yet his training, his woriL and 
his prospects* are still the subjects of strangely- 
mistaken notions, we fear, in many minds. In>ffie 
following paper we desire to set his career fu^ 
forth in the unColoured light of facts. ^ 

Time was when the elementaiy schoolmaster was 
not a very learned person. He taught the “thread 


R’s,” and scarcely himself went beyond them. We 
have changed all that. The term “Elementary” 
receives now a very wide latitude of interpretation 
indeed, and the primary teacher is as vastly superior 
in attainments to his predecessor of bygone gene- 
rations as is the railway locomotive ^f 1881 to the 
tentative efforts of Stephenson. 

Very many of the moit successful present-day school, 
masters may be said to develop naturally. A proved 
aptitude brings them into the profession. This is the 
way of it 

James Brown (for example) has distinguished him- 
self in the classes of the National School, Warbury, 
for diligence and acuteness. He seems to possess 
tact and teaching power as well; an^ the master 
Jightens his own and his assistants’ toil by putting 
pfiim in charge of some of the younger boys, occasion- 
I ally, as temporary monitor. S.tep the first. 
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The trust is not abused. Experience begets a 
liking on the lad’s side also, and he becomes ambi- 
tious to find himself on the regular school staff. His 
master is pleased at the idea, and his parents raise no 
objection. Hence, James Brown’s services are brought 
in due course to the notice of both the Government 
Inspector and the School Managers. They approve 
his candidature, and he becomes a stipendiary monitor. 
Step the second. 

Age permitting, which must not be less than fourteen 
computed years, the lad applies to be duly bound as 
pupil-teacher. He has to be examined and passed 
by the Inspector (who is, upon most points, the school 
dictator), and must produce testimonials as to health, 
personal character, and fairly favourable home sur- 
roundings. All this is small trouble to James Brown. 
He passes each successive ordeal triumphantly, and is 
formally apprenticed for five years. 

Annual examinations of increasing rigour and im- 
portance follow ; and, in the case of our friend J. B., 
are won through. 

The rate of remuneration during this probationary 
period is to be regulated, in the precise words of the 
code, by “ the discretion of the parties, having in view 
the local rate of wages and the advantages of the 
school as a place wherein to learn the business of a 
teacher.” In the vast majority of cases it i . very 
small. 

Emerging from his engagement with a clean bill of 
health, physical, intellectual, and moral, the tradi- 
tionary three courses are open to the embryo school- 
master. Circumstances permitting, he can enter a 
training college— which is far and away the best plan. 
He may commence at once, either under tutors or by 
self-instruction, to work up for the Governmental 
certificate examination. Or, he may accept a situation, 
within certain well-defined limits, as assistant-master. 
Let us deal with the first and last of these possibilities 
at more length ; the second speaks for itself. 

The gates of the training colleges subsidised by 
Government grants are kept by what is known as the 
Scholarship Examination. A fifth-year pupil-teacher 
who wishes to sit it, communicates his desire to the 
authorities of the particular college he intends— if 
successful — to enter. These authorities make arrange- 
ments purely on their own responsibility. If he is an 
early applicant, room will perhaps be found for the 
candidate to undergo his trial within their own walls. 
Should exigencies of space forbid this, he may sit at 
some officially arranged local centre. This examina- 
tion takes placb annually, on the first Wednesday after 
the 2nd of July. It is a wide one, covering the 
whole ground of the subjects previously required in 
the career of the pupil-teacher. Papers are set in 
Arithmetic, in Euclid, Algebra, and Mensuration, 
in Geography and History, Grammar, Dictation, 
and Penmanship, Music, School-management, and 
Languages (optional), and, for girls, in Domestic 
Economy, &c. 

Those who pass are placed in three categories and 
numbered, in order of merit. The several collegetl 
naturally fill up their vacancies from those sludents| 


who stand highest on the list. As year by year there 
is an immense preponderance of supply over demand, 
it follows that very many nominally successful as- 
pirants are left out in the cold; some to wait 
twelve months, and then sit again ; some to fall into 
one or other of the two classes we mentioned besides. 
Amongst the chief training institutions something 
very like rivalry exists as to which of their number, 
shall obtain the “top man,” the candidate wlio 
heads the official list. The term “Queen’s Scholar” 
is scarcely a misnomer, for H.M.’s Treasury places to 
the credit of a college, a grant of for every 
master, and of £70 for every mistress who properly 
completes the.term of two years’ training thereat. 

This fact hampers the after-movements of a college- 
taught master in a rather important way tot). It 
closes against him choice posts in the Civil Service, 
for which he might be inclined to fit himself, until he 
shall have refunded to the Government the amount 
expended on his behalf Needless to say, not always 
a condition easy to fulfil. 

Training colleges do not simply work on theory. 
To each is attached a practising school, wherein the 
students teach in turns, and show to their superiors 
the stuff they are made of. 

In the colleges, again, there are two examinations : 
one at the end of the first year, and one, for certificates, 
at the end of the second. 

A candidate placed in the third class at the scholar- 
ship competition is in no case eligible that year for 
admission into college. He may decide to contest 
the matter again the next summer in hopes of a better 
result ; or he may fall definitely into the ranks of the 
assistants, with whose status we have next to deal. 

An ex-pupil-teacher, who is not in a position to pay 
the college fees and his own personal expenses during 
training, or who, from some inscrutable cause, shrinks 
from the discipline, may make the best terms he can 
with any school managers who require his services. 
He is considered equal in the school economy to two 
pupil-teachers. He has need of the Inspector's 
sanction, and also of certificates of good conduct from 
his managers and head-master. He will; of course, 
utilise his spare time by working up for his final, or 
certificate examination ; and in due season, together 
j with his contemporaries from the colleges, and from 
private study, will sit it. 

The climax of these long years of arduous pre- 
paration is now at hand. And here, to the outsider- 
still more to the interested schoolmaster— seems to 
exist a little injustice to the ^bllege-trained competitor. 
The latter stands or falls by the papers of the second 
year— very much more difficult ones than those of the 
first. The self-tutored assistant can take which set 
he pleases. As a matter of fact (natural selection) he 
usually chooses the easiest. A person who has neither 
beeiy articled as a pupil-teacher, nor passed through 
colJl!^e, may also aim at a certificate, provided he (or 
she) has served with credit for at least twelve months 
ATi some inspected school. 

The examination may fairly be called a stiff one. 
It is extended upon the lines of the scholarship ordeal 
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in some respects, but is far more exhaustive and 
thorough. A syllabus of the subjects may be obtained 
from the Education Department, Whitehall. 

Failures from the colleges are so rare as to be 
practically unknown; but the wide ranks beyond 
supply every year a moderate percentage. The many 
;imes plucked and still sanguine biped is not quite 
inknown even to these exa,miners. 

Certificates are divided into three classes. Those 
:andidates who nominally pass in the first division 
receive a parchment of the second, which after ten 
years of approved service is revised by the Depart- 
ment and exchanged into a first. Certificates of the 
third class only entitle to the charge. of infant and 
small schools. Certificates are granted, at first, con- 
ditionally. That is to say, after winning them by 
brain-labour, a further delay of two years* (more or 
less) probation is enforced. Then, if the Inspector has 
twice reported favourably at the same school, the 
precious and dearly-bought document duly arrives. 

Such is the training of the elementary schoolmaster 
—the ordinary and simplest training, for in all this 
we have said, not one word of those supplementary 
examinations, in the five branches required for the 
full drawing certificate, in sciences, &c., of which only 
the initiated can gue‘?s the entire meaning and burden. 

The mastei’s daily toil is quite what one might 
expect from so extended a novitiate. The tradesman 
and artisan, who think so often of the teacher as a 
man of infinite leisure, unhampered mind, permanent 
buoyancy of spirit, would recoil in dismay from a tithe 
of his anxiety and long hours of labour. 

These are days of frequent “ new codes ; ” and 
generally each issae of that formidable bundle of red 
tape brings a longer, more lugubrious groan from the 
old servant of the Department. His couch has ceased 
to be a bed of roses. Tedious mornings and after- 
noons spent in a cheefless apartment, from whose 
atmosphere the lungs of some hundred or so of 
healthy boys are every instant draining away the 
oxygen ; extra hours devoted to the instruction of his 
subordinates (compulsory, according to the regula- 
tions) ; his own work of never-completed preparation ; 
perhaps an evening school in addition. This is the 
dreary round, year in, year out. Is it any wonder that 
an aged schoolmaster is a rare phenomenon? that 
the fell scourge consumption makes sad havoc in the 
ranks of this profession ? 

The work of the elementary teacher is complicated 
in loany districts by difficulties and annoyances by 
law established. In our ponderous educational system 
there are wheels within wheels. " Half-timers”— to use 
the technical slang— are one of these sources of trouble. 

By the Government rule, a lad fulfilling certain 


conditions may attend school half-days, and work in 
fields or factory for the remainder of his time. For 
the poorer classes of the community this is an admir- 
able arrangement ; and the privilege is made avail of 
largely. But for the teacher it creates inconvenience. 
The boys are hard to classify* They cannot be 
expected to make anything like the same irate of 
progress as their fellows of full hours. They contract, 
in too many instances, the idea that the manual 
labour outside the school-walls is the main thing, and 
the lessons within mere by-play. Hence, they, develop 
a carelessness, indolence, and sometimes obstinacy, 
which arenas gall and wormwood to a conscientious 
instructor’s soul, and which must perforce be over- 
borne if the school discipline is to be adequately 
maintained. 

A word, in conclusion, with regard to the teacher's 
prospqcts. Many, enlisted in the service beyond 
retreat, would laugh the phrase to scorn, and say that 
he had none — of any worth. Certainly they cannot 
be painted just now in very roseate hues. The 
distinctive mark of the nineteenth century, a stern 
competition, is set on this calling, as on others. With 
the founding of school-boards ^1 over the country, 
there arose a somewhat extensive demand for masters. 
But, once met, it is not possible that a crisis of such 
magnitude can recur. The ordinary vacancies must 
be depended upon. And almost in every school one, 
two, three, or more pupil-teachers are always in train- 
ing— a little fact that is significant, and may teach its 
own moral 

With schoolmistresses the case is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Is not the marriage arena open to them ? and 
do they not avail themselves of many a chance to 
retire with honours ? 

“A possible pension in old age,” do you say? By 
the present code it is evident that the chance of a 
pension depends on the applicant having entered the 
profession before the 9th of May, 1862, and even then 
it is very small, a total of 270 (amounting to ;C6,5oo) 
only being granted. The Department seems neither 
to wish nor to expect very old schoolmasters. 

An organisation remains to be mentioned that has 
done, is doing, and may be trusted to do, much to- 
wards the improvement of both the teacher's position 
and prospects. The National Union of Elementary 
Teachers was founded in 1870^ to unite the body 
together for mutual defence and advantage. It is 
already, in the truest sense, a power in the land. Its 
objects, which include provident and annuity funds, 
an orphanage, &c., are such* as command themselves 
not only to the interested community, but to outsiders. 
Heartily we wish God-speed both to it and to every 
individual teacher, W. J. L. 
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WALKS ABOUT DEVORAN. 


ORNWALL is 
a land of 
romance. Its 
rocky caves, 
its wild moor- 
latids, the 
stormy ocean 
ever, beating 
its ironbound 
coast, have in 
days gone 
by been the 
scene of many 
alegeild. The 
shepherd still 
hears the horn, 
of King Ar- 
thur sounding 
through the 
valley, and 
never shoots a raven, because by some metempsy- 
chosis the soul of the brave king is supposed to inhabit 
that ominous bird. We visit the ruins of the Castle 
of Tintagel, and picture the king and the Knights of 
the Round Table, assembled to recount their deeds of 
prowess or to whisper sweet tales of love to the ladies 
of Queen Guenever’s court. In later days the blue 
lights of the wreckers have drawn many a vessel to 
destruction, and furnished sad stories told around the 
winter fireside. One superstition is still credited 
among the sailors ; it is thiat the sea will always have 
its own dead again. Thus the old people refuse to 
bury the corpses cast up by the tide, and throw them 
back into their watery grave again, there to lie until 
the sea shall give up her dead. 

It was not among these wild shores that we took up 
our resting-place, but in a quiet inland nook, more 
resembling some parts of Devonshire in jts features. 
A soft-flowing river, winding between hills covered 
with verdure and plantations, rustic bridges, old 
churches, and a clean well-kept village : such are the 
characteristics of the scenery near Devoran, which 
lies about five miles south of Truro. Far away in the 
distance, the eye rests on bare moors, studded with 
the towers which belong to the works at the mines, 
from which unhappily noismoke now issues, for almost 
all are disuseef. The price of tin has been so much 
reduced by its importation from abroad, that thousands 
of pounds which have been sunk in these districts will 
never be regained.- The young men and maidens 
who once made the scene so lively are now dispersed, 
the former seeking their bread in the more favoured 
lands of Califqmia and Australia, where they succeed 
well in labour to which they are so well accustomed. 
Cornwall, once rich and thriving, is now comparatively 
depopulated and poor. 


of about ten miles. On by the side of the river Fal, 
or Truro river as it is often called, we wander through 
lanes with high banks covered with ferns, wild flowers, 
and brambles. Often we stop to gather the black- 
berries, in spite of the Cornish belief which supposes 
them to be unwholesome after Michaelmas Day. 
Then it is — so superstition will have it— that the 
devil claims them as his own and puts his claw 
upon them, so that no good Christian will hence- 
forth touch ohe. Half an hour’s' walk brings us to a 
beautiful dell, in which the little village of Perran- 
ar-Worthal lies embosomed in trees. A large but 
now ruinous foundry stands by the river-side, its 
buildings adding to the picturesque scene. We turn 
up a hill to the right to reach the church, dedicated 
to that wonderful St. Piran of whom we hear so 
much in Cornwall. Crossing over from Ireland on a 
mill-stone, he reached St. Ives somewhere about the 
fifth century, and began a ministry among the people 
which is remembered to this day. The miners, rough 
as they were in those days, were his especial care. 

This church, dedicated to him, is so ancient that the 
date is unknown ; the tower is in fine preservation, 
but the ground has risen so much around the nave 
that it is dug out in a trench to the depth of four or 
five feet. It is intended to restore it, but it is much 
more interesting in its present state. Its large church- 
yard rises up the hill and commands a fine view of the 
woods of Carclcw. We stop to drink of the little well 
of St. Piran which gushes out of the rock, and then 
cross the ivy-covered bridge to the park of Colonel 
Tremaync, Carclew, or the “Grey Rock.” Here wc 
enjoy the perfection of English park scenery. Groups 
of fine timber are planted near the steep carriage- 
drive, among which herds of deer look shyly at us, 
while rabbits and hares dart away at our approach. 
Gaining the crest of the hill where the house is built, 
we look down upon the winding river and the cottages 
of Devoran below. The gardens are especially in- 
teresting, having been laid out in a sheltered valley, 
and planted with the rarest e.x:otics by the lite owner, 
Sir Charles Lemon. The warm climate permits the 
camellia to flower, besides the rhododendron of the 
Himalayas, with Mexican and Indian pines. 

Leaving these cultivated beauties we press on to 
Penryn, a pretty, small town, where a' more useful 
species of horticulture suciceeds. Whole field? are 
here planted with the cauliflower brocoli, which gives 
a bluish-green tinge to the landscape.' More than 
twenty pounds m acre is a common rent for such 
land, and the owners in good seasons sometimes clear 
a hundred a year profit. Even when all the railways 
wc^ blocked with snow, in January, i Wi, a telegram 
arjp^ed to send a special train of cauliflowers to 
London, as the City was without its favourite winter 
, "vegetable and it must be obtained at any pHce. 

And now wc descend on Falmouth with its incom- 
parable .liarbour, where the fleet of all England might 


We start on a lovely autumn morning to exploi^ 
the district between Devoran and Falmouth, a wall? 
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find shelter from the storm. Pendennis Castle juts by John Wesley and his followers, as well as for the 
out into the sea on its fine promontory, a strong favourite Cornish game of wrestling. We descend 
fortress which bore the brunt of the Parliamentary the steep hill to the Cove or Perth of Perran, a small 
forces in 1646. The streets of the old town are watering-place not much developed as yet, but j)os- 
curiously picturesque^ narrow alleys, with projecting sessing a shore and scenery which would bring in a 
windows and porches over the doors, which delight fortune to an enterprising speculator near London, 
an artist. Many a tourist would stigmatise them as The rocks stand like giants with the impetuous waves 
dirty and mean, so they are in very truth, but not un- beating against them and lashing their foundations 
like the aspect of Flemish and old German towns, into a chaos of crags and chasms. Arches of every 
Let not the visitor neglect to see that wonderful, form are perforated through the rocks, and rocky 
collection of curios from all parts of the world, kept islands, broken off as it were from the land, stand in 
by John Burton, who employs the captains of the the sea near the shore. Numberless sea-birds find 
ships to bring him animals, birds, and articles of their homes $nd build their nests in the cliffs, and 
vertu. it is not uncommon to see the seals with their young 

Pleasant coasting steamers take you to various ones gambolling in the waves. The men shoot them 
points around. We choose the one which sails up to from the rocks, and the tide washes the bodies on 
Truro, by the river, which some compare to the Rhine, shore. We talked to one who was thus watching for 
Here we pass St. Anthony's Head, projecting into the his prey ; he told us that the skin sold for about thirty 
sea, where the lighthouse warns vessels from its shillings. 

dangerous reefs. Promontories and bays vary the Scrambling over the sand-hills we discover, with 
lovely scene. The hills on the left are covered with some difficulty, the small remains of the very ancient 
dwarf oaks, bounding Tregothnan, the estate of Lord church of Perranzabuloe. Here it is believed that the 
Falmouth, a splendid park through which you drive saint was buried. It was used for religious services 
two miles to the hall. Here it was that t jie Prince until the sand, blown from the shore by the violence 
and Princess of Wales were entertained when they of the winds, buried it altogether in the ninth century, 
laid the first stone of the Cathedral at Truro, a most Again was a church built to commemorate the sacred 
successful festival, and one of which the Cornish spot, but in the course of centuries this also was 
people speak with much pride. We reach the dirty desolated, the sand accumulating so rapidly that the 
landing-place at Truro, a not very interesting town porch disappeared in a single night. In 1835 the 
lying in a hollow. The masons were busy pulling tradition of the first edifice was confirmed by the 
down the old cathedral, a fine example of the time of sands shifting and the long-lost edifice, with its little 
Henry VII. Almost every stone on the outside was baptistry, standing out perfect as on the day when they 
sculptured, and it is to be regretted that it was obliged were overwhelmed. Unfortunately parts of it have 
to be cleared away for its successor. been carried away, and very little of the original 

Another long and pleasant ramble was to the building remains. A solitary cross pierced with holes 
opposite or northern coast, for Devoran lies about stands near, and the sand seems as if it would soon 
midway between the two shores. We passed over the cover what it once disclosed, ‘leaving a dreary scene 
bare moorland in a mist which happily cleared away of desolation. 

as the finer scenery was reached. St. Agnes’ Beacon A pleasant walk from Devoran are the little village 
rises grandly to our left ; and, as if struck off from the and church of St. Fcock, lying in a creek opening into 
mainland, are two remarkable rocks about two miles the Truro river. The church is one of those peculiar 
from the shore, called “The Man and his l\Ian (a to Cornwall, having no tower, but a campanile on a 
corruption of the Cornish word a stone), forming hill not far off. There are but six in the county, and 
conspicuous objects for miles down the coast. We they aie always built in a deep valley. The church- 
heard much of Opie.the painter, who was born at St. yard rises on all sides steeply round St. FeocHf 
Agnes*, during our sojourn in this neighbourhood, village stands on the heights above. The church itself 
His paintings sell now at- an enormous price, and has been lately pulled down and entirely rebuilt, but 
fortunate are the possessors of them. there still remains outside the porch one of the 

A remarkable amphitheatre leads us away from the ancient crosses which arc so interesting to the anti- 
road to Perran Forth. It is the most perfect specimen quarian. This is about four feet in height, with a 
of the kind in England. Terraces rise round a high sculptured figure, much worn away, carved upon -the 
bank, centuries ago filled with thousands of spectators, granite, and is probably a thousand years old. Some 
standing to see the Miracle Plays which were once that we saw were placed at the roadside and much 
enacted here^curious representations of which some • smaller, a Greek cross in form and pierced with four 
idea may be formed, from the relic of the Ammergau holes. They may have been intended to direct the 
Passion Play, which now attracts so many foreigners, worshipper to some neighbouring church. The 
Here we may imagine the crowd of tents pitched for churches generally are not distingiiislied for architec- 
the three days* performance, for no houses were near turq[>^1)eauty ; they are what are called “barn-roofed” 
to shelter the audience : a singular gathering to enjoy -^ne, three, or even five low ridges in the form of a 
what how seems to us, on reading the plays, a ludi- .parallelogram ; rarely do they possess transepts or 
crous and often painful travesty of sacred. subjects. V chancel. SollH gramite towers seem, formed to defy 
Since then Perran Round has been used for preaching I rage*' of the elements, and the appearance of 
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hiost of them bears testimony to the stormy character 
of the country, and the wild unsheltered spots where 
many of them are situated. 

We must in conclusion say a word or twain praise 
^f the Cornish people. It is a pleasure to look at the 
handsome features of both the men and women, and 
their courtesy is great to every stranger. As we met 


on the road there was the ready Good morning ; ” 
and if a trace in our carriage broke, the carter who 
first passed jumped off his vehicle to assist, and offer 
his knife or string to repair the damage. The women 
about the mines look remarkably well in their unvary- 
ing costume of a dark dress, large white apron nearly 
covering it, and a white calico sun-bonnet 



“KEEP YOUR OWN SIDE OF THE WAY.” 


I OW then, stupid, why don’t you look 
before you ? Do you want to send me 
into the gutter.^ Why don’t you keep 
your own side of the way ? ” 

These words, uttered in a shrill voice, 
of one who seemed to think he was 
aggrieved, were accompanied by a poke of a 
very unyielding substance, delivered right 
into my back, which sent me reeling, not into 
the gutter, but in the opposite direction, till I found 
myself stopped against the doorway of a shop in the 
lower end of Fleet Street. I shook myself, and looked 
up at my assailant— a boy with a long, heavy parcel 
on his shoulder, which he had tilted right against 
me. To my angry remonstrance he replied with a 
chuckle— 

“ Served you right, guv’nor ; why didn’t you keep 
your own side of the way ? ” And then he proceeded 
on hts way triumphantly, and was soon lost to my 
bight in the crowded thoroughfare. 

“Served me right,” I repeated to myself. “Well, 
maybe so. That’s what comes of my unfortunate 
habit of walking with my eyes down and my brains 
wool-gatljpring.” 

Keeping a sharp look-out against any more lollidcrs^ 
as the Americans say, 1 turned down Blackfriars 
Street, and without ^further accident reached the 
Embankment. Depositing mysdf upon a scat, 1 
began to meditate, not upon a irifle, on this occasion, 
for my chest was still aching from the blow of the 
sturdy errand-boy, but upon the maxim which he 
had enforced on my attention with such striking 
emphasis, “Keep your own side of the way.” This 
text set me a-sern)onising, and I forthwith pro- 
ceeded to run this wise law up to its origin. Why 
should I keep my own side of the way ? thought 1, or 
rather, is not every side of the way my own ? Don’t 
1 pay my full rates, taxes, and assessments to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and to all other bodies 
corporate? and do 1 not therefore help to keep 
in repair the entire length and breadth of the whole 
street, and every side of the way? Well, but that 
fellow who pitched into me in Fleet Street (or his 
master) might say the same; 4nd if so, though I 
might on principle have been in the right, for the 
same reason he was not in the wrong, and our confiict- 
ing rights were decided by weight of metal, and I, t"l\g 
weakest, went to the wall. 

It is plain that such a condition of things could 
. never be maintained in a state of society like that 
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which we live in, or every man would be knocking his 
head against every other man ; and so, if there would 
not be “ wigs on the green ” every hour of the day, 
there would be hats on the highway. 

In primitive times, and sparsely populated districts 
man paid little attention to these matters, and the 
noble savage walked where and as he liked. But 
when the world became more civilised, and population 
more dense, rights became more complicated and 
demanded more attention, and so each man had to 
sacrifice a portion of his original individual liberty 
and right for the common good, or, in the words of 
the legal maxim, to use his own rights so that he should 
not invade the rights of another. And so, after all, 
thought I, the fellow with the heavy parcel was not 
so much to blame when he knocked me over when 
I was in his way ; and his proposition was as sound 
as his enforcement of it was impressive ; “ Guv’nor, 
why don’t you keep your own side of the way ? ” 

A pleasant anecdote is told of the learned and 
eccentric Serjeant Hill, who flourished before the time 
of the present generation, which I think is very much 
in point. Driving a friend one day in his gig in the 
suburbs of London, they saw coming down against 
them a heavy wain on the same side of the road. 
When the vehicles were rather dangerously near each 
other, his friend called out to the serjeant in great 
alarm— 

“ For goodness sake, serjeant, cross over to the other 
side, or wc shall surely be run over ! ” 

The serjeant, however, would not recognise what 
was common sense in opposition to what was common 
law, so whipping up his horse, he answered with 
cheerful confidence — 

“ Don’t be alanned, my dear fellow, the law is with 
us. We are on the right side of the road.” 

Plappily, his friend took the common-sefise view 
of the emergency. He shouted to the stupid waggoner, 
who gof his lumbering wain out of the w^iy just in time 
to let the serjeant triumphantly vindicate his legal 
right without broken bones or a demolished vehicle, 
to be followed up by an action for damages. 

Even this obligation to keep your own side of the 
way, and your consequent right to keep it, cannot 
always be enjoyed in its full extent'. Another con- 
cession to the exigencies of civilisation and the rights 
of others. In crowded cities like London thib 
privilege is occasionally suspended for the public 
V^venience. At the thronged crossings of many 
m the great intersecting thoroughfares, such as at 
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the Ma^nsion House, Cheapside, Farringdon, Piccadilly 
and Oxford Circuses, and many others, the policeman 
inexorable and onmipotent stands, an irresistible 
power in the very centre of the rushing cross-current 
of traffic, and with uplifted hand stays you even in 
the prosecution of your right of going on your own side 
of the way, till the dammed*up tide at right angles is 
suffered to rush acrossi to be in its turn restrained for 
your convenience. And so the flood of traffic goes 
on, even as the flood of life goes on, in perpetual.com- 
promises and perpetual concessions : an illustration 
of the utter dependence of man one upon the other 
for his convenience, his enjoyment— nay, for his very 
being. 

But this law of social life, ** Keep your own side of 
the way,*' whether it be on land or on water, is of 
larger application than concerns the highways of road 
or of river. 

It is the embodiment and expression of a great 
principle both in moral and in physical progression — 
a principle without which our intercourse with our 
fellow-men could not be carried on even for a day, 
either safely or smoothly — the great principle of 
respect for the rights of others in everything — 
in property, in opinion, in feeling. In the great 
journeying of the world I must not invade the pro- 
perty of another while I occupy against all comers 
my own. In the great thoroughfares of thought, 
while I maintain my own opinions, 1 must allow others 
to do the same. If I fail to do this, I am certainly 
a dogmatist, possibly a bigot, and if of an over-zealous 
nature I may end in being a persecutor, whether it 
be in politics, in philosophy, or in religion. There is 
one consideration which should make us specially 
cautious and distrustful of ourselves in these matters, 
and that is, that in matters of speculation the road is 
not always so plainly marked out that I can be certain 
I am at the right side ; and so let me be careful that I 
am not wandering from it into the wrong one. In 
matters of taste and feeling, too, every one has as 
good a right to maintain his own opinion as I have 
to maintain mine ; and there is nothing which one 
resents more than disrespect of his judgment upon 
the subject of aesthetics, all the more that there are 
no canons of criticism by which I can prove that he 
who differs from me is in the wrong; no mathe- 
matical demonstration that I am in the right. The 

quarrels of authors,” the contentions of critics, the 
fightings of professors, furnish abundant proofs of the 
unhappy results of want of respect for the opinions of 


others, so humorously depicted by the master-hand 
of Scott in his inimitable descriptions of the philo- 
logical and antiquarian battles between Monkbarns 
and Sir Arthur Wardour in ‘‘ The Antiquary.” 

And above all, I must keep my own side of the 
way ” as regards the business and affairs of others. 
I have quite enough to do to mind my own, without 
crossing over the way to pry into my neighbour’s life 
or occupations, whether in his profession or his 
family. There is no meaner or more contemptible, as 
there is scarcely a more mischievous or dangerous 
character than a busy-body, a gossip, or a pry — one 
who intrudes himself into your business affairs or 
domestic concerns, who gives you unasked-for advice, 
looks into your household ecohomy, and busies him- 
self with match-making for your children ; who 
carries stories of you to others, and of others to you ; 
who, under the guise of peace-making, sets you all by 
the ears, creating jealousies and heart-burnings and 
quarrels, and who all the while declares that he is 
actuated by the best motives — candour and truth, 
kindness and consideration, and a sincere desire to 
promote your welfare. 

There is yet another class of persons, and they are 
very numerous, who, meaning no harm or unkindness, 
are often practically guilty of both— men who thought- 
lessly and inadvertently arc constantly blundering out 
of their own way and crossing over to the other, to the 
injury and inconvenience of their fellow-travellers 
through life, treading on the corns of one, digging 
another in the ribs, or touching the raw wound of a 
third, and all the time in happy unconsciousness of 
the pain they are inflicting. Such a fellow is my 
friend Jack Bowerman, who would not willingly hurt 
a fly, or wound the sensibilities of a donkey. The 
other day he asked Smith where his brother Tom 
was gone, forgetting that he had read a few days 
before that Tom had absconded with a large sum of 
trust-money. 

My cogitations were suddcnl/ brought to a close by 
a painful sensation in my lower extremities. *1 looked 
up and saw that a nursery-maid had driven the wheel 
of a perambulator across my feet, which I had thought- 
lessly stretched far out into the gravel-walk, as 1 sank 
back in the seat during my musing. The girl was too 
much engrossed with “ her young man ” to be aware 
of what she had done, and there was nothing to be 
gained by scolding her. 

“ Served me right,” thought I ; “ why didn’t I keep 
my feet on my own side of the way ? ” 


J. F. W. 
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LONDON FIRES AND FIREMEN, 



HE London 
(Metropoli- 
tan) Fire 
Brigade 
may be said 
to have first 
had official 
existence on 
the 1st of 
J anuary, 
1833, when 
the various 
brigades of 
the princi- 
pal insur- 
ance com- 
panies were 
a ma 1 ga- 
and placed 
one manage- 
These private 
had been 
of course, 


mated 
under 
ment. 
brigades 
formed, 

mainly to protect the 
interests of the various 
companies, by the ex* 
tinguishing of fires on, 
or threatening, pro- 
perty insured by them 
—and supplemented the parochial fire-engines (rather 
over 300 in number), it having been the duty of the 
overseers and churchwardens of each parish, under an 
Act passed in the 14th year of George III., to maintain 
at least one engine for the extinguishment of fires. The 
staffs of these various parochial engines and insurance 
companies had hitherto acted each upon its own 
method and on its own responsibility, and it being 
seen that such a state of affairs could not last, eight of 
the' principal companies proceeded, at the date we have 
named, to amalgamate those under their own control. 
Mr. James Braidwood, at that time the Director of 
the Edinburgh Fire Engines, was plated in command, 
and continued the Chief of the Companies’ Brigade 
until 1861, when he lost his life at the great fire in 
Tooley Street on the 22nd of June in that year. 

The duty of the Fire Brigade, at that time, was only 
to extinguish gres and to save property, and conse- 
quently to prevent loss to the insurance companies. 
The duty of saving life was undertaken by a society 
constituted in 1836, under the title of the Royal 
Society for the Protection of Life from Fire.” In 
1843 iliis society had six escape stations in the 
Metropolis, and by 1866 had as many as eighty-five, 

* It may be of interest here to note that the first 
record of a fire-engine is that of one used in 
Nuremberg in 1657, and described by Caspar Schott. 

It required twenty-eight men to work it, and is sai^ 
to have tin own a jet of water onp inch in diameter To | 


a height of eighty feet. The first steam fire-engine 
of any description wai used at a fire at the -Argyle 
Rooms on the 5th of February, 1830;. and the first 
record of the invention of fire-escape is found in a 
patent granted in 1766 to one David Marie. 

While the duties of the .'amalgamated brigades of 
the companies were effilpiei^y. .performed, the same 
cannot be said of those tihdertaken by the parish 
engines (with the exception of those of Hackney, 
Islington, Whitechapel, and perhaps a few dther 
parishes). Tlie parish engines %ere, as a rule, under 
the. chaise of the parish beadles, wh6 often neither 
understood the mechanism of the engines nor kept 
them in order; and indeed at times women were in 
command of these parish brigades. Dissatisfaction 
was not unnaturally felt at such a state of affairs, and 
at the want of a central authority ; and as the out- 
come of an 'agitation to place all the then existing 
brigades under public control, an Act was passed on 
the 5th of July, 1865, for taking, as from the ist of 
January, 1866, the stations, fire-engines, and^lant 
of the Metropolitan parishes, and of the Insurance 
Brigade, under the charge of the Metropolitan BoTird 
of Works. 

The funds lor the maintenance of the stations, men, 
and appliances were, under that Act, provided for by 
the levying of a yearly contribution from the insurance 
companies of for each ;^i,ooo,ooo they may insure 
on property within the Metropolitan area (in con- 
sideration of the taking over of the expenses, &c., of 
their Brigade), by a yearly rate of id. in the;£i on the 
annual value of property rateable for the relief of the 
poor, by a yearly grant of ;^io,ooo from Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, by various fines (for instance, a penalty 
not cxceeding'^;(^i from any householder whose chim- 
ney may be found to be on fire), and by charges 
for any, fires that may be extinguished by the Brigade 
outside the Metropolitan area. 

On the 1st of July, 1867, after the Brigade had been 
eighteen months in the hands of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, the staff andl applismeea of the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Life from Fire 
were also taken over. 

At the present moment, the of the Brigade 
consists of a . c^ief officer (Captain Shaw, C.B.), four 
superintendents, about Sixty engineers, 420 firemen, 
and 68 coachmen and watefmen. 7hm are fifty-two 
fixed, five movable, and jfour fl<)atii^.^3Ut|ons ; aome 
150 fire-engines of varidus Sices, t ' escapes and 
scaling-ladders, and about 170 miles of telegraph lines. 
In the past year (1886) rather over S[i^, 000 
gallons of water were used in extinguishing 1871 fires ; 
and ou^ .of t66 persons whose lives were endangered 
by fife, 127 were absolutely saved, and fiSttr^en' more 
p^ons taken out alivc» though xhfiy died,aft^v^s. 
/On the occurrence of a fire, the i>ower of the officer 
fin charge of the Brigade is very large indeed ; in feet, 
his judgment and will override those of all other 
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<uilhoritics. Subject only to the stipulation that he 
I mist do as little damage as possible, he may, to use 
the words of the Act, take any measures that appear 
expedient for the protection of life and property, with 
power to break into, or take possession of, or pull down 
any premises for the j>urpose of putting an end to a 
hre.’' lie may take command of any volunteer 
or private brigades he may find present at the fire, 
and may order to be removed “any persons who 
interfere by their presence with the operations of the 
Fire Brigade’’— he may cause “the water to be shut 
off from the mains and pipes of any district, in order 
to give a greater supply and pressure ” in the district 
where the fire may be, and the water company has 
no remedy for the stoppage’ of its operations; and 
generally all police constables are under his orders 
and have to assist him. 

The duties of the Fire Brigade being only to 
extinguish fires and to save life, it was arranged 
during the negotiations for the taking over of the 
staff and appliances of the insurance companies that 
the latter should be allowed to establish a force for 
the saving of property, and permission was given for 
that purpose in the Act of 1865 — it being also pro- 
vided that the Brigade should aid such a force and 
hand over to its ejustody any property that might be 
saved. Accordingly in August, 1865, the Committee 
of the London Fire Offices (then representing twenty 
companies) determined to consider the establishment 
of a Salvage Corps for London. 

At that time the only staff in existence for the 
salvage and protection of property in the case of fire 
was the Liverpool Salvage Corps, then under the 
command of Major Faulkner, and which had become 
noted for the efficient performance of its duties. 
1 nformation was obtained with regard to the working 
of this corps, and in December, 1865, the establishment 
of the London Salvage Corps was detennined upon. 
Mr. W. Swanton, who for* the last seventeen years 
of Mr. Braidwood’s life had been his confidential 
assistant, and who was then the chief officer of the 


western district of the Fire Brigade, was selected 
chief of the new body, and before the actual formatio'i 
of the Salvage Corps was sent to Liverpool to study 
the organisation of the staff there. Though this coip- 
was noted for the work it had done, the London 
Salvage Corps so improved upon it$ model, that soon 
aiter the Liverpool staff was reorganised and placed 
under the charge of the officer then second in com 
mahd in London. ‘ Other Salvage Corps have since 
then been formed upon the London model, that ot 
Glasgow also taking its chief from the parent esta- 
blishment 

In addition to saving' property at the tinxe of fire, 
tlie Salvage Corps takes charge of the premises and 
goods until handed over to the custody of the owner 
(or otherwise disposed of), and assists to arrange the 
rescued property with the view of its sale or valuation, 
See. It also has a staff for periodically visiting and 
inspecting the wharfs and larger warehouses of the 
Metropolis (on behalf of the Associated Fire Insurance 
Companies) with the view of suggesting methods and 
appliances for their better protection against fire, and 
its permanent staff at the present time consists of over 
seventy officers and men. 

Considering the somewhat conflicting nature of the 
duties at times carried on by the two bodies, it speaks 
•much for the management of both the Fire Brigade 
and the Salvage Corps that since their esU^blishment 
there has not been a single cash of police or other 
interference between the men of the different staffs—* 
both corps having always worked harmoniously to- 
gether. When wc consider, loo, the magnitude of 
the interests at stake (the value of the property in- 
sured within the Metropolitan aiea amounted in 1880 
to over ;^6 1 3,000,000, and the rateable value of house- 
property within the district is now over £27/^00,000 
per annum), that the protectipn of all this property, 
and the persons of its owners, from fire, is the duty of 
these two bodies, wc can readily appreciate their im- 
portance to the Metropolis and understand the enthu- 
siasm with which their efforts are always greeted. 

W, J. W. 



THE LADY ROSALIE. 



HE wind crc^oftly over the sea, 

With stealthy tread, so treacherously, 
And its steps gleamed white 
' In the shimmering light 
Of the silver moon ; 

And thp sea was crooning a lullaby 

Fair to the sight , 

As a sunny noonP 
“O sweetest of sweet Majf ^ 

Siveet is the Lady / 




“ Each night she comes by me, 

And tells me all henutsetyj 
With questioojig eyes. 

And ’plainfig" cries 

,/^*!/caged bird’s song : 

'CTsea, sea, sea ! O cruel seal 
Bring him to me I 
Why tarries he 

So long/ so long?’ ’ 

0 saddest of sad maidens she / 

Sadis the Lady Rosalie/ 


Some Doubtful Acquaintances, 


“ And now Sfhe sleeps upon the strand^ 
Her fair head pillowed on the sand, 
And in her ear 
I whisper clear : 

‘Your lovcr^s true I 
From other clime and other land, 
Across the track 
I bring him back 
To love and you I * 

O gladdest of gktd maidens she! 

Glad is the Rosalie / * 


II, 

The wind strode fiercely over the sea, 
With mighty tread, so cruelly I 
And, tempest-tossed, 

A ship was lost 

Beneath the wave. 
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Then he laughed aloud in savage glee : 

“ O pitying sea, 

Where now is he 

-Whom you would save ? 

Saddest of tnaidens mill she be / 

Your own fair Lady Rosalie /” 

m. 

The morn is bright, and by the sea 
One walks with Lady Rosalie ; 

And in her eyes 
The love-light lie^. 

And glad her song : 

“ O kindly sea, so dear to me, 

Since you have brought 
Him whom I sought 
So long, so long ! " 

O. gladdest of glad maidens \he 
The happy Lady Rosalie / 

G. Weatherly. 



SOME DOUBTl'TJI, ACQUAINTANCES. 

A SEA-SIDE STORY. 


IT is very remarkable,” said my 
uncle as Mr. Gregory left the 
room. 

“It is very mysterious,” said 
Lily, with strodg emphasis on 
the adverb. 

“ To me,” observed an elderly 
lady boarder, “it appears to 
be something worse than mys- 
terious; and without making 
any assertions, I would at least caution 
you, my dear, against any closer in- 
timacy with one who scenes so often to 
be possessed of information in a manner of which 
there is no conceivable natural explanation,” 

“It reminds me most,” said the Rev. Mr, Briggs, 
“of certain cases, undoubtedly well authentidated, in 
which the existence of the so-called ‘second sight’ 
has beijn demonstrated in a very singular tnanner.” 

“And,” added my uncle, “although many of the 
professors of spiritualism have been proved impostors, 
it by no means follows that all*— — ” 

“Yes, yes,” -broke in our lady friend, “but we all 
know that people once had dealings with familiar 
spirits, and I never could find any proof that this 
kind of thing has ever ceased, and therefore, as I said 

before, I very strongly caution you ” 

. “ Hush 1 cried several voices, “ here he comes.” 

My uncle,* my cousin Lily, and I were staying at 
a boarding-house at the sea'-side, and amongst a 
sotnewhat numerous company was a certain Mr, 
Gregory. We had made his acquaintance on the 
J^*ght of our arrival in a rather comical mianBer. He 
was passing our room just as Lily was catling to^me in 
? woeful despair that she had broken the^ey 

m the lock and could not get out. Through the kl^- 
holc he had volunteered his services asr an amateui^ 
ock-picker, and released us from our imprisonment, r ^ 


This introduction had served quite as well as a 
much more formal one would have done to inaugurate 
what promised to be a pleasant sea-side acquaint- 
ance. Now on first sight he certainly presented vciy 
little appearance of being a suspicious or dangerous 
character. He was a young man of some twenty* five 
years of age, with a blight frank expression and a 
gleam of mischief in his eyes. He was exceedingly 
intelligent and well informed, and though rather re- 
tiring in the mixed company of our establishment, 
could, we discovered, sing well, read >\ell, and talk well. 
Without intruding himself upon us, he had made him- 
self very agreeable to us luo girls ; and wc had 
surmised that he was a )oung professional man 
suffeiing from over-work, who had come down to re- 
cruit his health. But we arc often warned against 
judging from appearances, and he had during the 
•past few days manifested a very remarkable power of 
clairvpyaiicc or second sight, or whatever else you 
like to call it, which had’ created a great sensation 
amongst us. 

On the previous day, for instance, my uncle had met 
a gentleman at the station and had brought him home 
to dinner. We saw them walking slowly up the 
garden together in conversation, and Lily had ex- 
claimed, “ Who on earth is this ? ” . 

Mr. Gregory looked and said, Hfs name is 
Smith, and he is returning to town by the midnight 
train.” 

“ You know him ? ” I said. 

“ Never saw him in my life before,” was the answer. 
Sure enough his name proved to §mith, and he 
icturned to town that night after a long private inter- 
view with my uncle ; nor had he, he told us in answer 
to our inquiries, ever ^een or heard of Mr. Gregory 
before. 

On Saturday morning also the Rev, Mr. Briggs, 
taking a walk on the beach, meditating on his Sun- 
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countered 


i\fr. Gregory, 


\M' \r HAS iiL Gor iiir Rt > 


I espouse was, ** All Josephus for tenpcncc ” It turned 
out that he had just fended it out from a second-hand 
book-stall 

When questioned about his mysterious powers, Mr. 
Gregory always became veiy serious, and gave no 
infoi mation, but changed the subject as soon as pos- 


volun- sible. 


leered infoi ma 


tion as to the said 


text, with chapter 


and verse all correct 




In consequence of all this, interest, curiosity, uneasi- 
ness, and even alaim weie in varying degrees excited 
in the bi easts of the several members of our company. 
Most of the ladies dctlaied that they were daily ex- 


to the petnfaction of | pecting something serious to happen. That those 


the reverend gcritleman. expectations weie not altogether unfulfilled will now 
On another occasion, when our eldeily lady friend be made plain, 
mentioned that she had been out making a small There weie twd new arrivals on the day on which 
purchase, Mr. Gregory informed us voce that a our story opens. Our. company had hitherto been 
bottle of hair- wash constituted the pui chase in ques- pleasant and select, but the lady and gentleman who 
tion This communication was very unfortunately now came amongst us, who were named Mr. and 
oxer-heard. Its correctness was not at the time Mrs. Grice, were except Jq^s to this. Showily dressed 
ckfinitely established, but it was shortly after this and loud in their convers-ation, they made great eflbits 
that she first p’-opounded her own particular theory to mix with case in ot.|i company, and for some 
on the subject, which she out forward with renewed inscrutable reason secm&^ to make Special endear 
confidence in the conversation given above, after a vours to become intimate^ ^ith eur own* party ; Mi« 
fresh display of the unholy phenomenon as she called Grice attacking my un^^ ^tnd his wife devoting her* 
it. This was the occasion thereof. Mr. Briggs had self to us. 

been seen coming up the walk in great glee with a We were at "pains to conceal our aversion te 
parcel under his arm. “What has he got there?” their »hr}y*,;^Vcred and offensive intrusion, but they 
said some one. seemei^ determined to accept no febuff. Lily said 

All the works of Josephu^ for lenpence,” replied that/^^ the most pleasant and tlje most 

Mr. Gregory. Immediately afterwards Mr. Briggs persons whom we had ever seen in our 

enteied the room and said to the company, “What /Ravels, ' The former class I presume, mainly em^ 
you think I have just bought?” to which the general^, biaced Mr Gicgoiy. 











Some Doubtful Acquaintances. 


Evci since Mr. bmith’s visit on the previous day, 
my uncle had seemed to be unusually worried and 
anxious. Something had happened at the office, it 
appeared, which caused him very great uneasiness, 
and he kept a constant watch for the post* Lily 
.and I were troubled about it, but were hardly pre- 
pared for his sudden announcement at lunch the next 
day, upon receiving a letter from town, that we ii\ust 
pack up at once and return by the first morning train. 

We had no objection to escape from the Grices, but 
in spite of Mr. Gregory’s ill-repute for his mysterious 
arts, we were very sorry to leave him, to say nothing of 
the abrupt and unexpected termination of our holiday. 

The Grices were sitting next io us when my uncle 
made this announcement, and I saw a peculiar loolMf 
significance pass between them. Mr. Gregory was 
sitting at the other end of a long dining-table, and * 
quite out of earshot, but he came up immediately after 
we rose from the table, and said — 

“A very sad thing, this sudden departhre of yours !” 
** Mr. Gregory,^’ I replied, “ you are perhaps aware 
that you are under grave suspicions of being in league 
with the powers of darkness, and this is another proof. 
How could you possibly know.^ 

** Oh, ill news travel fasl,” be said, laughing. “ But 
It is a very hot afteinoon, what do you say to a little 
reading?** 

Lily heie squeezed my arm vigorously, but I an. | 
swered, “ I fear my uncle will not let us go out of 
his sight. He feels it his duty to keep special guard | 
over us while we are in such dangerous company.'* | 
“ Never mind,” he said, “ I will icad to him as well. 
We were now m the corner of the drawing-room 


near a window looking out on to a covered balcony 
which overlooked the garden. My uncle came up and 
relumed Mr. Gregoiy*s courteous greeting in a manner 
which was, I fear, not very gracious. 

May 1 trouble you for the paper after you, sir ? ” 
he said. 

“ Certainly,’* was the answer. “ But may we not all 
enjoy it together ? With your permission I will read 
aloud to the company.** 

My uncle looked considerably astonished at this 
unusual proposal Lily looked up with open eyes and 
curious expression, this being not exactly the kind of 
reading jshe had intended. But ihe offer was seriously 
made and repeated, and my uncle, who dearly liked 
being read to, gave a dubious con^nt. 

Miss Lily, with filial affection," made him particu 
larly comfortable in an *arm-chair, and Mr. Gicgory 
commenced reading a long prosy article on Ficnch 
politics. He read witl\ anything but his usual spiiit, 
and in a soft, low, monotonous voice. The consequence 
was (as bad possibly been not wholly unforeseen) ili< t 
my uncle was soon enjoying his 
accustomed afternoon siesta^ 


The reading, having become 


gradually slower and 


softer, now ceased 


looking up, 


suggested 


by 
slight 
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ge^»lurc an adjournment to the garden. Lily and I 
tried to smother our laughter and look shocked, but 
we adopted the suggestion. A book of poetry was 
i]uickly produced, and 1 found that there is a dif- 
ference between bearing French politics read in a 
siiiify drawing-room to a middle-aged gentleman, and 
hearing Enoch Arden’’ read in a cool shady alcove, 
to a pretty, dark-eyed, lovable maiden, with tender 
bosom heaving in sympathy with poor Enoch’s 
sorrows, especially when the reader is a hahdsome 
young ^chelor, with an exquisitely modulated voice, 
able to do full justice to the harmonious nilmbcrs of 
the Laureate.' ’ • 

At the end of half an. hour I was startled by an 
exclamation from Lily. Looking up, 1 saw in the gar- 
den below, sitting on a seat under the trees with their 
faces towards us, our dear friCnds Mr* and Mrs. Grice. 
The gentleman was keeping up apparently a desultory 
conversation with his wife. They waved their hands 
on catching our eye, and beckoned to us to come and 
join them, which we did not do. 

Mr. Gregory, instead of going on with his reading, 
continued to regard them intently, and asked us whether 
we knew them. We said, “ No.” 

“ But they seem to know you,” he said. 

We explained how they had favoured us with their 
attentions. To our disappointment, he could not be 
induced to go on with his reading, but he continue: 
to stare at the couple before us ; and when at last 
they strolled off in different directions, he said that he 
must apologise for having an engagement, and he left 
us abruptly. "A strange young man, indeed I” we 
thought, and we were still more surprised when in 
about an hour he returned, and ask^d my uncle to be 
allowed a short private conversation with him. My 
uncle seemed jstartled at this request (and so, by the 
way, did Lily), but after a short pause he led the way 
into an adjoining apartment. 

. The conversation which ensued, as we subsequently 
learned, was as follows : — 

“I am about, sir,” said Mr. Gregory, "to refer to 
your private affairs to an extent which will surprise 
you, but I hope to be able to render yoii a service 
which will be an ample excuse for my intrusion. You 
are, I believe, returning to town to-morrow ? ” 

"Yes.” 

" The ciuse of your return is, I believe, connected 
with the forgery of a certain cheque in your name.” . 

" Sir, how can you possibly tnow that ?”, 

" That cheque was brought to you for your inspection 
Jhrec days ago’by one of the clerks from the bank, a 
Mr. Smith, and it is now in your possession.” 

My ancle was speechless. 

" Hear me further. The accuracy of my statements 
hitherto may claim credence for what I am about to 
affirm. Unless I am greatly mistaken, there arc now 
in this establishment two persons who have been 
employed to regain possession at all costs of that 
forged paper. They suspect that you have it, and 
already your room and your daughter and niece’s room 
have been searched, and it only remains to search'i 
your person.” 


My uncle turned pale. 

" It is known that you are leaving to-morrow morn- 
ing, and the attempt will be made between now and 
then. Will you allow me to offer you my advice ? ” 

1 will hot attempt to describe my respected uncle’s 
condition of body and mind at this part of the inter-, 
view, suffice it to say^that the proffered advice was 
ultimately adopted. 

On that evening my uncle declined to accompany 
us*when,an hour after dinner, t&e< house emptied on to 
the promenade. Mr. Gr^ory also ,was missing, and 
had not appeared at dinner* The Rev. Mr. Briggs 
took us under his care. My uncle was already nodding 
in his chair aS we went out Twenty minutes after- 
wthds two of the company softly re-entered the room. 
This I had from an eye-witness. Their names were 
Mr. and Mrs. Grice. Mrs. Grice stood at the door, 
and her husband advanced gently across^ the floor to 
where my unqle lay back in his chair, snoring audibly, 
his handkerchief over his head, his coat thrown open, 
and a pocket-book just showing in his breast-pocket. 

Mr. Grice crept up to him, abstracted the book with 
a practised hand, put it into his own pocket; and 
turned to go. Now, as he rc-crossed the room he had 
to pass before a large lounge, with long hangings in 
front, and he was, perhaps, somewhat surprised to find 
nis ankles seized in the firm grip of a pair of hands 
thrust out suddenly from under the lounge. As he 
fell, his amiable partner turned round— into the arms 
of a detective officer. At the same moment Mr. 
Gregory entered through the window from the balcony. 

"This is your pocket-book, sir,” said one of the 
detectives. 

" Thank,you,” said my uncle. " It has nothing in it, 
but I am glad to have it back again.” ** 

Mr. and Mrs. Grice were removed at once to another 
public establishment in the neighbourhood, where the 
company was very select, the hours very regular, and 
the maintenance very cheap : a style of establishment 
which it was subsequently proved they had frequented 
in more than one part of the country. 

Amidst considerable excitement we promenaded late 
that night. My uncle said, " You have rendered me a 
service, sir, which lays me under the deepest obligation 
to you. I have no doubt that the original delinquents, 
of whom these creatures are only the tools, will be 
brought to justice. Finding that we are on their track, 
they have made this effort to destroy the proof of 
their guilt, and prevent us from submitting it to ex- 
perts. Thanks to you they have failed. I can only 
say how welcome will any opportunity of making 
any return to you, however slight.” 

"I shall cA-tainly tak^ you at yom word, sir,” was 
the answer. 

"And now, Miw ^''Gregory,” continued my uncle, 
" ^11 you par^tf our curiosity if we beg you to tell us 
the T)py&!n(I§’by which you were able to ^vine the in- 
tendfons of our depart^ friends ? ” 

Oh, Mr. Gregory,” cried Lily, " you must tell us. 
IHVe are on thorns to know, and will do anything in the 
world you like to mention if you will tell us.” 

“ On iAose tern^s I consent,” said be with a curious 
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look at Lily, which made her suddenly blush very 
much, as 1 could sec even in the moonlight. 

“ You may have noticed,” began Mn Gregory, 
that I am somewhat deaf, and I have been much 
more so. In consequence of this I have acquired the 
.art, which 1 believe almost any one can acquire, of 
reading the movements of the lips in the same way 
that the deaf-and-dumb are taught to do, so that I can 
always understand what people say if only they are 
within seeing distance ; and my sight is very acute. 
1 need hardly say that I avoid ovcr-ucing conversa- 
tion, if you will allow the expression, as much as I 
would over^hearing it ; but I frequently see people 
speak a few words on accidentally glancing at them. I 
think that what has puzzled you will now be plain. 
Perhaps- 1 ought to confess that I have yielded a little 
to the temptation of mystifying the company during 
the last week, especially in the case of Mr. Briggs, 
who has, like many people who have lived a good deal 
alone, a habit of talking to himself as he goes along, 
which he is scarcely aware of. This afternoon, how- 
ever, J watched the (Prices in good earnest. 1 was very 
much astonished at what I saw. Your sudden departure 
had disarranged their plans, and they had ar full dis- 
cussion of past and future operations. It was not at 


all a bad idea to hold their deliberations before yodr 
very eyes, so as to keep up their watch on your move- 
ments and disarm suspicion, but they had taken no 
precautions against being overseen. The rest you 
know.” 

‘‘But how about the purchase of the hair-wash, 
that sad proof of occult art?'’ I said. 

“ Oh, ^at had nothing to do with it. I was in the 
shop, l^ing shaved, and I saV the transaction in a 
looking-glass.” 

Later stHl, when my uncle had gone m, I heard him 
quietly say, “ So you will do whatever 1 like to men- 
tion?” But these words were not addressed to me, 
and I judged it best to fall into the rear, and having no 
gifts of clairvoyance myself, I cannot tell you the rest 
of the conversation. I can only add that our return 
was postponed, and that shortly after these events Mr. 
Gregory again requested a private conversation with 
my uncle ; that he had again some revelations to make 
concerning a conspiracy of two, male and femUc in 
this case also ; and that shortly after the first pair of 
conspirators had been “ sentenced for life ” by one of 
Her Majesty's Judges, a similar sentence was pro- 
nounced upon the other pair by the Rev. Mr. 
Briggs. 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT WOODCOCKS. 


soon as a slave sets foot on 
English soil, he 'becomes 
free,” was the dictum of 
Lord Mans/icld. A legal 
axiom, this, which may 
apply to featherlcss bi- 
peds, but certaiiAy does 
not benefit those fea- 
thered ones whose name 
stands at the head of this 
^^aper; for from the mo- 
ment when they first reach 
England till the fifteenth, 
if not the first of February, mercifully puts an end 
to their troubles, they suffer persecution— it being 
a difficult matter to mention any migratory birds 
which on all possible occai^ons are so unsparingly 
destroyed as is the case with woodcocks. 

They arrive at a time when the remnants of once- 
strong coveys of partridges have joined together into 
parties, having off and on, since the first of September, 
gained sufficient experience in explosives to render 
them wavy and shy. Phe^ant-shooting has lately 
begun, but it is full early to enter the coverts, and phea- 
sants may, nowadays he r^arded^ almost as domestic 
creatm-es. The greater part of them arc reared 
under hens, so that a preserver of game coimot feci 
any great enthusiasm at killing “tame birds,” wh^hhe 
has very likely' watched in their babyhood under ^his 
coops. But the coming of the first woodcocks is qurt^ 
a different matter. They arc i^enuinely wild birds, and 
give the most difficult and uncertain of all sport. For 


in what manner a woodcock, when flushed, intends to 
fly, over what point in a hedge it means to flip, rouml 
what particular tree-trunk it has made up its mind to 
lunge, ^ it is flying off, 'apparently so guileless and 
ignorant of aeronautics— are things which no one can 
decide beforehand. 

Whence come they? From Sweden and Norway, 
driven before the severity of an early winter, to seek 
less inclement quarters, where food is more abundant. 
The date of their arrival on our shores is determined 
by moon andwndt If the moon be full and the 
wind be easterly about the middle of October, the 
first flight may be timed to arrive almost to a day, but 
in any case the second and larger flight does not occur 
until the following full moon, in Novem^r. They 
would appear sometimes to overshoot the mark. Either 
because the wind is very strong, or because their flight 
is at too great an elevation to admit of their observing 
accurately where they are, or from some unknown 
causey they arc carried on to Scilly in large numbers, 
where they remain for a day or so to take rest, before 
leaving again as suddenly and unanimously as they 
came, to make their way back to the piainland, or 
perhaps across to Ireland.' 

Instances have been recoMed of these birds being 
observed out at sea, resting on the water, presumably 
(luring their passage from one country to anbther. 
This may throw light on the manner in which little 
warblers, such as chilPehaffs, who are seldom seen 
to fly further than just from one bush to another, yet 
,come with spring and disappeslr with autumn in 
/annual regularity, are enable(I to cross the Channel. 
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One cannot imagine any method by 
which the landrail, for example, can 
traverse even such a short exteftt of sea 
as the Straits of Dover, unless it be able 
to float and fly alternately. 

A woodcock is one of the most beaut i- 
fully-niarked birds in the whole British 
avi-fauna, as it lies on a bed of moss, 
ground -ivy; and withered oak -leaves, 
with reddening leaves of bramble tendrils 
overhead. Its eye so bright and lustrous, 
every feather in place, the mottled grey of 
the breast, the rich brown of the back, 
flecked with paler patches, deepening 
into bits of glossy black, all make it an 
object of admiration. But a moment 
later the beater comes up, tucks its head 
under its wing, thrusts it into his 
pocket, and hands it over in the 
eveninj^ to the cook, who has a re- 
sponsible task before *her when the 
time arrives for it to be dressed. , 
^ The least over-cooking, orjhfi4icetfn- 
tricities of what we belifc^^* is called 
.] a “quick” grate, are/fetal to the 
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flesh of a bird which, to preserve its flavour, should be 
a trifle under-done rather than otherwise, and is no fit 
subject for cremation. 

On first arriving they take shelter in open fursy 
commons, rivulet-watered ditches, and small copses. 
If, as is often the case, they are then thin, from their 
recent long flight, they rapidly get into con'dition^ and 
continue plump and tender (unless protiiacted frost 
should deprive them of sufficient food) until the erid of 
January, at, which time their flesh becomes less deli- 
cate, in consequence of their feeding upon frog’s-spawn 
or some other! edarse nutriment. As soon as the 
leaves are oif . the trees they enter the large woods, in 
which they remain till towards the end of the season, 
when they again prefer more open situations. They 
are sensitive and capricious creatures. A wood 
which to-day contains as many as twenty of them 
or more, may to-morrow, should the wind shift a 
point or two, be without one. They do not choose a 
spot, for the purpose of sleeping through the day, 
without being satisfied th^t it is warm for their 
feet, sheltered from the wind, shaded from the 
sun, and yet sufficiently . free from undergrowth to 
enable them to move about, and easily rise. Also, it 
is freedom from intrusion into their haunts of human 
beings, cattle, and dogs, that they strive to obtain, 
rather than mere absence of noise. We have often 
flushed them in a valley under a railway viaduct, 
within -stone's-throw of a boiler-yard, where the con- 
stant riveting of huge boilers produced a clatter that 
mingled Avith the falling waters of ^ rapid rocky 
stream, and drowned all sound of speech. 

Recruited by the day-time sleep, all of them with 
one consent leave th^ covers at the approach of night. 
After the rooks and jackdaws have passed overhead in 
one long' clamorous lihe towards the tall woods which 
form the aliembling-place for all the communities of 
these birds for many miles round ; after the sun has 
set, and before the evening star has made itself visible ; 
when the weary labourfir shoulders his tools, empty 
dinner-bag and can, and le .ves his work ; when the 
cock-pheaSants are disputing for precedence before 
dozing, and the last lingering village boy, having 
reckoned up his after-school revenue in marbles, with 


thoughts of tea-time wends his whistling way ; in that 
half-hour when light and darkness meet, and the 
quiet evening hush is over everything — then it is 
the woodcocks are seeking the moist meadows in 
which cattle have been feeding. If the evening 
be fine and calm, they generally fly low, in a leisurely, 
careless way, although they wide awake and 
hungry, and might be expected to be in a hurry to 
reach their feeding-ground. 

Then again, at the return of dawn, when the dull 
grey of the eastern sky is first tinged with the ruddy 
foretaste of sunrise, and the sheep-dog calls his master 
to go and feed the flock and fetch back the cows ; 
when the blackbirds fly into the field, and finding it 
yet too soon to pick up jthe early worm,„ fly back 
once more to the hcdge,^to. wait. ,a while longer— then 
the long-bills are reCurniiig td the woods, flying 
rapidly and cautiously, and slioWlag that they arc on 
the alert and anxious to avoid danger. This is a 
curious peculiarity, sleepy and gorged as they must 
then be from their nocturnal banquet. 

At the ** reading probably the same bird takes 
the same line* evening after evening. Perhaps the 
reader may know that one or two usually at this time 
pass over his house, and may be desirous of enjoying 
the novelty of saying he has killed a woodcock in his 
own garden. In this case, his best plan will be to 
stand facing the horizon whence the birds are expected, 
at dusk, taking care to have a clear space behind 
him. Probably he will see a bat wobbling back- 
wards and forwards, then a belated thrush will pass 
over, and then, when his patience is almost gone, and 
he is least looking out for it, a woodcock, looking in the 
uncertain light nearly as large as an owl, will appear 
above his head. It comes into view without any 
warning of approach, catches sight of its enemy, and 
before the latter has time to wheel round and prepare 
for action, it has given one long flip round a corner 
of the house-roof, or behind a tree, or comported itself 
in some other puzzling way such as to render a fair 
shot out of the question. The only encouragem^t, 
then, must come from the thought that a cock that's 
missed aird flies away, will live to be shot at another 
day. A. H. Malan, M.A. 


HOW LOCOMOTION IS EFFECTED. 

BY PROFESSOR W. STEADMAN .ALDIS, M.A., COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE- UPON-TYNR. 


CORRESPONDENT has drawn my 
attention to a sentence in an article 
. in Cassell^s Family Magazine of 
jiily, on ‘*The Search after Perpetual 
' htotipn,” in which it is stated that 
when a hone draws a cart, the eart pulls the horse 
backward with just' as much force as^-th^t with 
which the horse pulls the cart forward. My Corre- 
spondent jntimates a doubt as to whether, if 'this 
were triie, the cart would make any progress, ^d 
more than insinuates that there must be some mistal^ 
somewhere. 


The particular illustration of the general law of 
mechanics that action and reaction are equal and 
opposite, which excited the criticism of my corre- 
spondent, happens to be due to no less a person than 
Sir Isaac Newton. It may fairly therefore claim re- 
spectful consideration before being Condemned as 
either foolish or untrue. No weight of authority 
ought, howeverj to cause us to receive a statement on 
a matter of science^ unless its tr.ath can be made mani- 
fest to our understandings after a fair examination, 
and even the evidence of a Newton will be invoked 
Pin vain in favour of a falsehood or an absurdity. 
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, The difficulty expressed by one person may have 
been felt by others, and as some part, if not all, of the 
perplexity arises from loose notions on the nature and 
manner of action of the forces by which locomotion is 
produced, a careful consideration of these points may 
not be without interest. 

The power of locomotion is one critical test which 
distinguishes the members of the animal world from : 
vegetables. The noblest tree must stand where it is 
planted, and where it falls there must it lie. Its branches 
may wave in the wind' and make sweet music to the 
evening breezes, but its roots are fixed and motionless. 
We go away for years from the scenes of our child- 
hpod, and returning, find the old familiar beech, with 
our initials carved on its bark, still standing where it 
did. The meanest and most feeble animal, the sea- 
star on the shore, the snail or the earth-worm in Our 
garden, can move at will from place to place, by a 
process whose mechanical principle is in all cases the 
same. Man, the highest of animals, has not only the 
locomotive faculty common to the beasts, but has 
invented machines by which the power of motion is 
multiplied beyond the, power of calculation. Meta- 
physicians say that the locomotive faculty is that 
which alone re^illy makps us conscious of an actual 
world external to ourselves. Our senses, of sight 
and smell and hearing, only tell us of impressions 
produced on our minds, but the resistance offered by 
surrounding bodies to the motion of our limbs the 
real evidence on which our belief in the existence of 
external matter, and our knowledge of its various 
forms, are based. We shall see that it is this very 
resistance, offered by matter to the motion of our. 
bodies, which enables us to move at all, and farther 
that the amPunt of resistance offered to the motion of 
one part of our bodies exactly measures the amount 
of possible motion of the whole. 

We have most of us at one time or other watched 
the movements of a caterpillar crawling on a leaf. 
Keeping its hinder end fixed on the leaf, we see it lift 
its head up, stretch itself out, and after settling in 
which direction it means to go, bend itself down to 
the leaf in front, and fixing its head, draw its hinder 
members up to it by a contraction or bending of the 
body. The head is again lifted from the leaf and 
the whole process repeated until the crawling creature 
has reached its destined end. 

The method adopted by the caterpillar is really that 
which is employed by a man in walking, and even, in 
principle, that* by #^ch steam drives an express 
engine at the (ate miles an hour along its iron 

way. In all cases motion is produced by an effort, on 
the part of the living or inanimate agent, which tends 
to draw two parts of the agent nearer to each other, 
or to push them farther s^art. One of these portions 
is in contact with some external body by which its 
motion is prevented. The other portion must there- 
fore move in consequence of the separation or con. 
centration of the two. The next step is the revorsd 
of this internal motion. The portion of the agent 
which was formerly fixed is now 'released, the other 
part placed in contact with the earth or some fixed^ 


object, and the second part of the machine or body is 
made to follow the first. This process can be repeated 
indefinitely, and, subject to the physical limitations of 
the agent, any amount of motion can be obtained. 

•In each step' there are a variety of forces brought 
into play. There is first the internal action which 
tends to separate the two parts of the machine or 
agent. In a living agent this action consists of 
the expansion or contraction of muscles connecting 
the portions of the body, while in -a ;steam-engine it 
is produced by the expansion of contraction of a 
mass of heated vapour, /ft either case it obviously 
produces an equal pressure on the two parts, which 
we will call a and B, a being the portion temporarily 
fixed. There is farther a mutual action between A 
and the ground, or other fixed obstacle. Since A is at 
rest, it follows that there must bo^as much force acting 
on it in one direction as in the opposite. Hence the 
resistance of the ground to a’s motion must just equal 
the pressure exerted by the internal action of the 
body on A, and must therefore, in virtue of the sen- 
tence in italics, also equal the pressure produced by 
this internal action on B. The motion of B is thus 
produced by a force exactly equal to the resistance 
which the ground offers to the motion of a; The 
whole of the machine or body may, in fact, be re- 
garded as simply a transmitter of the force exerted by 
the fixed obstacle on a, so as to produce motion in b. 

The general principle may be illustrated by two or 
three special instances,. Many of us have at one time 
or another enjoyed the luxury of being punted about 
on a summer cvenirfg in the shallow reaches of the 
Thames or the Cam. We have watched the energetic 
member of the party lake a long pole, and resting one 
end of it on the bottom of the river, Ic.an against the 
upper end, and push with all his force. The force 
with which the ground resists the slipping of the pole 
is transmitted, through the nledium of the pole and 
the vigorous muscles of -our friend, to the boat, w’hich 
glides easily through the water. Before it has gone' 
many feet the pole is lifted up, brought forward, and 
planted in a more advan&ed position, and the process 
is repeated until the boat has got to the desi^tl shady 
j pool or grassy bank. While the p^le is t^ing lifted 
and drawn forward, the action of th^ itittscles is 
reversed from that exerted in pushing.' The feet of 
the boatman during this part of the proceeding tend 
to push the boat backwards, in virtue of the fact that 
his arms pull the pole forward. The force required 
to lift the pole and bring it forward is, hoyrever, so 
much less than that exerted in pushing the boat in 
the first part of the action, that the boat’s momentum 
is scarcely checked, and oven if it be slightly reduced, 
the water acting on the square back of the boat 
prevents any sensible retrogression. ' ' 

Another and even more familiar instancy of loco- < 
motion .iii afforded by the pi:ocess of walking. The 
resi^nce of the ground to the backyvard slipping of 
ea^-foot in succession enables the.intemd action 
ov the muscles of the body to throw the other foot 
forward. Iii skating the resistance is obtained by 
I placing the fixed foot sideways to the direction in 
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which the other foot is desired to be moved, the edge 
of the skate, digging slightly into the ice, affording the 
needed support. In all these cases it is the resistance 
of some fixed obstacle to motion which is the neces- 
sary condition of motion, a seeming paradox, but like 
many other apparent paradoxes, a very important truth. 

In modern days we have machines for the purpose 
of locomotion, by which long distances can be tra- 
versed in a time incredible to our fore&them. The 
locomotive steam-engine is still, whatever may be 
in store in the future, the most important of these. 
Its motion is produced by the expansive power of 
steam, which is allowed to enter into a cylinder in 
which works a piston. The steam, entering alternately' 
at . opposite ends of the cylinder, forces the piston in 
succession backwards and forwards, performing thus 
exactly a similar office to that fulfilled by the muscles 
of the body, when they separate and bring together the 
feet in walking. -By means of a series of rods and 
levers, the motion of the piston is communicated to the 
driving wheel of the engine. The friction of the rail, 
on which this rests, prevents the point of the wheel 
which at each instant is lowest from moving, and con- 
sequently, as the wheel cannot slip, it must joll, and the 
engine moves forward. Here again it is the resistance 
which the rail offers to the sliding of the wheel, which 
really measures the possibility of the forward motion 
of the engine. The mechanics whose active brains 
busied themselves sixty or seventy years ago in the 
application of steam to locomotion were well aware of 
this fact. They were unable to believe that the mere 
friction of smooth iron would be sufficient for the 
purpose. One engineer proposed a machine with a 
pair of legs at the back, which acting in succession* 
after the manner of punting-poles pushed the engine 
forward. .Blenkinsop attempted to secure the same 
object by putting teeth round his driving wheel, and a 
rack for them to work in*alongside of the, rail. William 
Hedley, of Wylam, was the first man who proved by 
experiment th^t the smooth rail alone was sufficient 
for the purpose, and by this discovery rendered pos- 
sible the inventions of Stephenson and others which 
have revolutionised the face of the world. 

There is, an ol^ story that Archimedes, the great 
Greek mechanician, declared that, given a fulcrum, he 
could move the world. A fixed point or fulcrum is, 
as we have seen in all the instances that have come 
under consideration, necessary for motion in any case, 
and the greater the resistance which the fulcrum is 
capable of olfering, the greater the motion that can 
be produced. The quality of the fulcrum is as im- 
portant as the nature of the active powers which use 
it as a point of support. .«Thc best locomotive yet 
constructed fails and destroys itself, if the road be 
badly laid or in^perfect, or if the engine leave the 
massive rs^ils to plough along the gravel and sand. 


' We can now return with a deafer understanding ip 
the question which started the discussion, the mutual 
action between a cart and the horse which draw.s it. 
We have seen that, as the horse walks, at each step 
a certain amount of muscular action is exerted, the 
intensity of which is measured by the horizontal pres- 
sure of the horse’s feet on the ground. When a cart 
is attached, the horse is immediately sensible that it 
has to make a greater muscular effort at each in 
order to keep moving at the same rate, and theretore 
must exert an equally greater pressure on the foad. 
This increase of muscular action evidently measures 
the force by which the horse pulls the cart. 

Let us represent the force of the internaf muscular 
action when the horse is unyoked by a. This same 
quantity, A, also reprbents the forward pressure of 
the ground on the horse at each step, which we have 
seen exactly measures the force ii^ich drives the 
horse forward. Let n be the additional force of 
muscular action when the cart is attached ( b, there- 
fore, measures tlie force by which the horse pulls the 
cart. The sum of A and B is therefore the forward 
pressure of the road on the loaded horse^ The horse 
is now acted on by the backward pull of the cart, 
as well as this forward pressure of the road. The 
difference between the latter and the former is there- 
fore the real effective force which urges the horse 
forwar,d, and since the horse by our supposition goes 
as fast as before, this real effective force must be 
measured by A. The backward pull of the cart must 
thus reduce the sum of a and b to the original quan- 
tity. A, and’ must therefore be B. Hence the pull of 
the cart backward on the horse is just equal lo the 
pull of the horse forward .on the cart. The horse 
moves forward in virtue of the fact that the horse 
presses on the ground backwards with a gi cater force 
than tliat with which the carl pulls the horse back. 
The cart moves forward because the force with 
which the horse, pulls it is greater than the resist- 
ance offered by the road to the forw.ard motion of the 
carl. . 

,Thc difficulty is one which is partly caused by the 
popular loose way of using such words as ‘‘ force,” and 
by want of careful attention to the actual statement 
made. The assertion that the cart pjiills the horse 
backward with a force equal to that with which the 
horse pulls the cart forward is a correct one, perfectly 
compatible, with any amount of forward motion. The 
statement which waS mentally substituted for it by my 
Correspondent was probably something of this Idnd : 
“ The hhrse and cart (considered as one inseparable 
body) arc pulled backwards and forwards with equal 
forces.” This assertion would justify the contusion 
that the combination would be stationary, bu it will 
now, I trust, be obvious to every reader that this 
assertion is a widely different one from the former. 
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|y HE star-gemnied crown of joyous May 
^ Gleamed in a pale moon’s crescent ray, 
And charmed me, till I sudden stood 
While walking through th’ accustomed wood. 

What burst of melody runs through 
The oaks, and trembles on each bough ? 
From yonder larch its ancient tale 
Of anguish pours a nightingale. 

How camfst thou hither ? why resign 
Gloves ^\here Cephissus’ currents shine^? 


Why leave Colonus’ chalky steep, 
r On luder shores thy woes to weep ? 

^ Rude, but well pleased to welcome thee 
From classic lands, to choose a tree 
Beside our homes thy brood to rear, 

Thy ciadle-songa may they but hear. 

A thorn, sweet bird, within thy nest 
^ Has surely pierced that lovedoin breast ; 
So legend tells, and on this night 
1 half believe the legend right. 

Of Itylus the mournful strain, 

Darkling, the sad bird sings again ; 
What terror in its anguish lives * 

What zeal for fuller utterance strives ! 

' Come, stranger, tb these oak-woods comp 
In future years and cheer our home ; 

As with our swallows, none shall dare 
From this dark covert thee to scare. 

Dearer than all thah sings and flies, 
"Melodious, smooth our dull grey skies ; 
And when with aitfumn thou hast ta’en 
Thv leave— next April come again ^ 

M. G. Watkins, M.A. 
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MAJOR GODFROY’S DISCOVERY. 

Br VBANK B ABBOTT. Autbor of *' Hlddon Bold,* fto. Ao. 


CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

DORTS IS A CHILD NO l^ONGER. 

I 'HE intrudefs 
were a dozen 
Prussian shoe- 
makers. 

The major 
• was not wholly 
unprepared for 
their coming, 
for though he 
never read the 
journals, and 
had no corres- 
pondence with 
the outer 
world, he knew 
nearly as much 
of the progress 
of events as 
• ‘ M. Ste. Marie 

or any other gossiping flaneur* When M6rc Duval 
had finished her day’s woilt and left the island, 
she spent two hours regularly in chattering with her 
friends and collecting the news of the day ; the next 
day as she served at table she told all she had heard. 
There was nothing at all peculiar in this familiarity. 
A French servant, especially in the country, regards 
herself as a member of the family, and entitled by 
faithful and obedient service to such freedom of inter- 
course. She brought ncjws of the declaration of war, 
of the disaster on the frontier, of the rapid retreat of 
the French army, of fighting at Etrepagny, a villette 
only twelve miles distant. Soon after that the French 
l loops appeared passing along the road to Gaillon 
with long trains of ambulance and artillery. Then 
the beautiful suspension, bridge that spanned the 
broad river from side to side was blown up, nothing 



ment — knowing how hard it must be for the poor 
workpeople with their large families to feed* hungry 
soldiers— and so did not appeal against the billeting 
order. With these artisans occupying his workshop, 
it was of course impossible for him to continue his 
efforts ; moreover, his attention was demanded else- 
where. 

When the inhabitants recovered from the terror in- 
spired by the approach and ertlrance of the invadin^i 
forces, and the ordinary affairs Hfo resumed, tlvcir 
routine, the school at Grand Andely, which had siw- 
pended instruction for a time, re-opbaed. The major 
accompanied Doris on the day of her return, It was 
an unusual thing for him to leave the island ; but 
there was nothing at present to detain him there, and 
Doris was fearful of the soldiers. It was four years 
since they had walked together; except on the island, 
and Doris put on her best things for the occasion. 
She was proud to have him with her ; occasionally 
she looked sidelong at him, saying to herself, “ There 
is not such a fine old gentleman in all the world as 
papa ; he is a grander soldier, with his tall figure and 
white moustache and deep fine eyes, than Jthe little 
Frenchmen and big Germans.*^ 

There seemed to be soldiers wherever the c) c 
rested. They were drilling in the Place, they were 
exploring the ruins of Chdteau Gaillard, they were 
cleaning their accoutrements at the doors of the houses, 
they stood in groups in the streets, they wandered 
about in parties of two and three, smoking cigars or 
long pipes with porcelain bowls. They all looked 
common, vulgar men ; so the major felt no surprise that 
they stared very hard at him and Doris as they passed. 
In the boulevard, where’the path was narrow, they saw 
I three young officers and a fourth young fellow in a 
i close-fitting tourist suit, with a linen-covered book 
under his arm, coming towards them. The major 
saluted them as they fell back to allow him and Doris 


remaining of it but the great piers and a tangled net- 
work of iron ties and girders. 

With bitter regret Major Godfrey took his existing 
model to pieces, locked the parts in a box, and 
effaced from the wall every sign which might 
betray his secret, knowing that for a time he 
must suspend his labours. Francs-tircurs were 
harassing the Prussian advance, and the Germans 
left no part of their route unsearched ; "besides, there 
was fear of a Prussian occupation of Les Andelys. 
This fear«was realised, and in evidence the major re- 
ceived orders to accommodate a dozen military boot- 
makers. It was reported that the major was a 
wealthy Englishman, who, to kill time, amused hiiriiself 
in a capacious workshop. “ Good ! ” said the may^; 
“he can afford to lighten the burden of the po^ 
peasants.” The major felt the justice of this arrange* 


to.pass. 

“ They did not return my salute,” said the major ; 
“ and yet they must have seen me, for they stared very 
hard.” 

“That was very rude; soldiers should salute, 
shouldn’t they, papa ? ” 

“English gentlemen do. Is there anything peculiar 
in my appearance this morning, Doris ? ” 

“ No, dear; you look as nice as usual” 

“And you are not wearing anything odd or un- 
fashionable?” 

“ I think not.” 

Doris kept her eyes on thVpath, and her cheeks 
were suffused with pink. As the major looked, the 
truth slowly dawned upon him that Doris, though only 
fifteen, was no longer a child. “ How sweetly pretty 
^^he looks this morning ! ” he said to himself ; and then, 
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“ Dear me, how the child has grown ! the looks almost 
a young woman. And she does not hold my hand as 
j-hc used to.” Doris had slipped her hand under his 
arm, and he had folded it unconsciously. “ Why, she 
is up to my shoulder. Her hair has certainly grown 
much darker-; and how charming the dark lashes of 
licr eyes look upon her fair skin ! ” Doris, conscious of 
observatipn, lifted her eyes ; they twinkled and sought 
the path again. 

“ Why are you looking at me so curiously, papa?” 
she asked, with a little laugh« 

“ I was noticing for the , first time the difference in 
you since you used to trot along holding my hand. 
You seem scarcely a child now.” 

She gave his arm a little pinch, and laughed 
lightly. 

“ You haven’t altered, dear ; that’s why I seem the 
same to you,” she said. 

The major became silent again. It is well I came 
with her this morning,” he thought. “Providence 
guards my child, and by accidents such as this dis- 
covers perils which I might overlook. It is no wonder 
that she is looked at ; and yet she seems too young for 
such attentions.’' 

With this new perception Major Godfrey was quick 
to observe. As they drew near the Hotel do Grand 
C'erf, a snub-nosed subaltern, straddling on the 
hotel step^, turned round and spoke a few hurried 
words, which brought three or four comrades to 
his side, and all indulged their eyes as the grace- 
ful, slight young girl, chatting with the tall old 
gentleman on whose arm she rested, passed along 
the middle of the street ; and very much that 
old major wished that they were Ais subalterns. 
No one can be dull to admiration. It may be hard 
for a princess to despise the silent flattery of following 
eyes ; for a young girl, flushed with vigorous life and 
of romantic tendencies, it is just impossible. Doris 
could not understand why she felt so light-hearted and 
gay all day, why her walk to sphool had been so very 
pleasant. She thought it must be relief from the ap- 
prehensions she had entertained respecting Prussian 
soldiers, who, after all, did not appear so very dis- 
agreeable ; it might be having papa for a companion 
again. But over and over again she found herself 
repeating his words — “You seem scarcely a child 
now.” 

It was dusk when the major came to take Doris 
home from school, and they walked along almost un- 
observed ; but the following morning an incident 
occurred which was not without influence upon this 
history. 

As they were again passing through the boulevard 
towards Grand Andely, they came upon the four 
young men they had met there the previous morning, 
sitting on one of the stone seats. He in the tourist 
suit had his book open and wa'f sketching, one was 
looking at his work, the others were smoking. 

A signal from one of the latter called attention to 
the major and Doris. The artist looked up, and then 
returned to his sketch ; the rest boldly fixed their eyes 
on the young girl, impudently regardless of the maior^ 


savage frown, and when she had passed, one coughed, 
then a second, then a third. 

“ Hush, you fellows ! ” growled the artist in bajJ 
German, speaking low. “Franz, I wonder you don’t 
know better. They’re not common ouvriers; and you 
— well, I hope you’re not common blackguards.” 

“ I suppose one may cough without giving offence ? ’ 
retorted Franzj looking uncomfortable, notwithstanding 
an .assumption of indifference. The artist went on 
sketching in silent anger. “ Would you like me to go 
after the young lady and apologise for having a cold i 
I will with pleasure, if you say the word,” Fra'nz con- 
tinued. 

Her father would cure you of your affliction for 
the future, if I know anything of race and temper^” re- 
sponded the artist. “ He is an Englishman.'’ 

“ Ha ! that accounts for your punctilious propriety. 
You’re an Englishman also.” 

The artist proceeded with his work in silence. 

“ Come, Franz,” said one of the others, “ you arc in 
the wrong* to defend a thing which I, for one, feci 
heartily ashamed of.” 

“I ask your pardon, Carton,” said Franz imme- 
diately. •“ One feels a kind of licence in this soldier’s 
uniform, which one wouldn’t dream of exercising out 
of it. Give me your hand.” 

Garton, the artist, dropped his pencil in his bowk 
and extended his hand frankly ; then, as lie *ook up 
the pencil and rapidly shaded his sketch, he said-- 

“ I found out this mft*ning that they are English, 
living on that long island facing the quai, and I had 
made up my mind to send my card across and intro- 
duce myself to my countryman ; but of course that’s 
out of the question now. I am set down as one of 
your asthmatic gang— bother you ! ” 


CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 

AN INCIDENT. 

Basil Carton was the corresponding artist of an 
English illqstrated newspaper. After a . “'touplcoC* 
days in Andely, he prepared to leave the fjiiriends with 
whom he had marched from Saarbnl<d'i<) and follow 
the army marching upon Paris. Butj' before leaving 
he desired to make a sketch of broken bridge. 
The most effective picture was to// be got from lie 
Content, which commanded a viewJ^J of the bridge and 
the Chfiteau Gaillard beyond, anjp these vestiges of 
ancient and modern military ^riTecks would form a 
telling subject. This Basil ^t(Garton knew, but he 
dared not trespass upon the hospitality of a man 
offended by his own comra^f^^s. He conjectured, ^how- 
ever, that he might get s^lmost the same effect from 
a small isfot a couple of ^Hundred yards higher up the 
river ; and about eigbt*c o’clock the following morning 
he engaged a boa^*- ^rom Lucas, the batelipr, and 
rowed to the He found it would shit his purpose, 

so ^ carelessly throwing the boat-chain round a willow, 
h^ landed, and began his sketch. He looked round 
r^hce at the lower island, wondering* whether he could 
/see anything of the bid gentleman or his pretty 
I daughter. The bare stems of the alders permitted 
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A view of the orchard, with a glimpse of the house 
and the old wall beyoikl ; but no live thing except a 
goat met his eyes. 

“ Quaint old place it looks/* he soliloquisedi turning 
away, and working rapidly at his sketch. ** It*s too 
b id that my own countrymen should be so near, yet 
so unapproachable. Confound those silly fellows! 
Drummond— not an uncommon English narq^^ and 
yet it seems to have a peculiar significance somehow. 

I seem to remember my father mentioning some such 
name. Halloa ! What*s that ? ** This exclamation 
referred to a sudden movement in the willows j looking 
thither, he found that the chain had slipped, and there 
was his boat already a couple of yards off, and turning 
round playfully m the hurrying current; 

“ Now, what am I to do ?’* he exclaimed. “ Selkirk 
on. ait island five feet by three, and my ship going off 
to Rouen at four miles an hour. This sketch will cost 
me dear, J foresee, though I do contrive to escape by 
dint'of loud shouting.” He watched the boat in | 
silent despair, as it turned and turned and^ slid down 
with the tide, and as he watched a merry rippling 
laugh fell upon his oar. He laughed himself, for the 
merriment in the childish laughter was contagious*; 
but he looked in vain to see whepce the provoking 
sound came. It seemed .to rise fr^m He Content, and 
yet lie could sec nothing there but the goat, which, to 
be sure, was turning it^ head towards him. It 
wasn’t the goat, that’s certain,” he said to himself. 

“ Nothing on earth but a pretty little girl could laugh 
like that.” 

Just then, from a clump of wdllow and briar and 
tangled sedge, a boat slid out, and the ‘‘pretty little 
girl ” appeared rowing it. She was not laughing now, 
but grave with the business of catching the errant 
boat, which was swiftly approaching. To Basil Carton 
the attempt to stop the boat in such a current was 
highly dangerous, and he called out — 

“Never mind the boat; let it go. For mercy’s 
sake, get out of its wdy ! ” 

Doris— for she it was — might have heard him, but 
taking no notice of the advice, she made straight 
for the boat. Suddenly shipping her oars, she caught 
up a small boat-hook, and grappled the side of the 
oncomeT'; the two whirled round together, and the 
next minute disappeared behind an angle of the island. 
Basil turned pale with fear, then he began to shout. 
Answer came in the same merry laugh he had heard 
before ; and then Doris slowly rounded the comer 
with the captive boat in tow, 

“Thank Heaven!”, ejaculated Carton fervently. 
He l^ad looked on the-awful field of Gravelotte without 
feeling the same sickening faintness that overcame 
him with the thought thA this young girl was losing 
her life. 

It was hard work pulling the two boats against 
stream ; 1>at Doris knew every advantageous shallow 
in the river, and so before long came up to the fciH of 
Basil Carton with her prize, ttis hand tremble^^ 
he took the chain of the boat, and he was too agitatm 
to speak. \ 

“ Did you think you were going to be left helpless 
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on that island ? ” Doris asked. “How you screamed I/’ 
Then she laughed again, and without waiting for a 
word of explanation, pushed out into the current, and 
pulle4 away to the, clump of alders. 

“ What a fool I am in an emergency ! ” thought 
Basil, looking after the boat and its pretty, occupant, 
whose face was yet towards him. “ 1 ' couldn’t find 
words to express how I regretted the danger she had 
placed herself in on account of that wretched boat. 

I haven’t even thanked her for bringing it back to me. 
Did she really think 1 trembled on my own account, 
and called for help for myself? What does it matter ? 

I shall never see her^gain. And yet I would have 
her retain a better impression of me than such an 
absurd idea conveys. Perhaps she recognised me a.^ 
one of those who behaved rudely when she passed us 
yesterday iq the boulevard. I would like her to think 
me no worse than I am,” 

The boat disappeared ‘behind the clump, and pre- 
sently he saw the tall, graceful figure of the girl 
walking through the orchard. She bent over the 
goat. He could hear her voice speaking to the brows^ 
ing creature. He would have given anything to have 
stood beside her at that moment. Why ? Why did the 
thought that this pretty, unknown child believed him 
to be a cad and a coward rankle in his heart ? She 
was but a child, and he a man ten years her senior. 
It would make no difference to her happiness to know 
that he was a decent young Englishman, who would 
have risked his life as readily for her as she had for 
his boat, and her just or unjust estimation could not 
affect him for better or for worse. These rejection-. 
occurred to him ; nevertheless, he did not lose the 
impression received by Ws mind as he stood looking 
'at the girl bending over her goat. 

Whatever he fjelt, it was impossible to relieve him- 
self of thc,<riscomfort. He was too manly. to make an 
explanation to the boatman with the view of having * 
his character cleaVed by gossiping agency; and at 
mid-day he mbunted the diligence that took him away 
from Lcs Andelys with an inexpressible and some- 
what unaccountable feeling of regret. 


CHAPTP.R THE FIFTEENTH. 

THE MAJOR RENEWS III9 EFFORTS. 

For nine months the Prussian shoemakers worked in 
Major Godfrey’s workshop, and during that time he 
never suffered Doris to go to the Andelys without 
protection. He had no wish to restrict her liberty 
because of the gallantries of these Pru^ian officers ; 
on the contrary, he desired herlto become accustomed 
to admiration, that she might not be dazzled by any 
flattery coming at a moment when she was unguarded. 
The men themselves gave him little trouble; their 
approach was barred by the difficulty of making 
themselves understood ; and then there was some- 
thing in the major’s manner which forbade aggres- 
sive language towards his pretty daughter, and so 
they contented themselves by dropping flowers in 
her path, sending bouquets and occasional verses 
finonymously, and such-like sentimentalities. At 
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the cud oi nine months the oidci eaine to march 
The bootmakers packed up then awls, ind shouldered 
their nllcs , the bugle sounded, and with a cheer the 
unwelcome visitors turned their faces to FatheVland, 
and in iiehed out of Andely. There followed a general 
clcining of all the houses, as though a pestilence 
had beeh in the place, and then the villettes slept 
a^ un 

It seemed dreadfully dull to Dons, going to school 
and returning with M^re Duval, and meeting no one 


smoke, scarcely noticing her as he pissed up staiis to 
his room, and looking so anxious and careworn 

“ You arc grave, Dons Has anything unplcasint 
occurred to-day?” the major asked, noticing her un- 
usual silence at dinner. 

“No, papa— nothing that I might not have expected 
But I missed you very much. I have felt so happy 
walking with you every day for so long, and M^re 
Duval ** She paused, frowning. 

“ M^re Duval is a very kind old woman ” 
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by the way. Her sympathies, of course, were with 
the French, she hated the Fiussians collectively, but 
individually she had found very little in them to dislike. 
The young men m Andely, compared with the smart 
young officers, appeared ill-mannered boors. At 
school she felt out of place, where now there were no 
girls of her own age, and the teachers were priggish 
and stupid And the weather was bad it rained all 
d ly, and the paths were muddy and soft Everything 
conspired to make her feel dull When papa came 
from his workshop, how different he looked to the 
neat, white, aristociatic old gentleman, whose arm she 
had pi 011(1 1 y taken morning and "evening along th^^ 
pleas int boulevauls, now grimed and dishgurcd witm j 


*‘She IS very ifood, 1 know; but she has little 
mannerisms that cW provokmjf when one feels low 
spirited — ‘Ecoutez rijoi — que je vous dis* at every 
sentence And every seeths dead, 1 am very 
foolish to be depressed} byweb trtfiles, but I can*t 
help It. And now, dean, let us talk about something 
else ” 

“What shall we talk about?” asked the major, 
lookiqq^atthier thoughtfully. 

Vlell me about Pans and London, I can only 
remember a great crowd of people.” 

^ The major gossiped about Pans, remarking the 
interest and pleasure with which Dons listened, and 
then he said— 
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“ i think I can tell what my little girl is wishing — 
thar I would leave my workshop, and take her about 
in the great world, amongst brilliant shops and gay 
people. It is quite a natural wish, and one that I 
share fully with hcr.*^ 

Doris looked at him for a moment in silence, while 
gratitude suffused her eyes with a tear ; then she rose 
hastily, and going to the major’s knee, put her 
about his neck, whispering — 

What a selfish girl I am, and how generous you 
are ! But for all my selfishness, dear, 1 couldn’t be 
happy anywhere if I took, you away from the work 
that gives you such pleasure.” 

“ It is not thb work that gives me pleasuie, but the 
purpose that work is to serve ; land your happiness 
forms a great part of that purpose. Be patient, dear. 
In two years your wishes and mine shall be gratified 
— two years ; perhaps less if all goes well.” 

He needed no spur to exertion, yet it seemed that 
he had received a new incentive. Possibly he felt it 
necessary to compensate by heavy labour for the 
enforced rest of the past months. He infringed more 
and more upon the hours of relaxation, and obeyed no 
rule of time. He would have his lunch or breakfast 
brought to him in the workshop at times, grudging 
the space for dressing, and washing. Often Doris 
heard the whirring of his lathe when she closed her 
eyes to sleep, and waking, heard the same sound. 
His manner grew almost terrible in the fierce excite- 
ment gleaming from his eyes, the irritability with 
which he listened to any domestic question which 
called for his decision, the petulant haste with which 
he ate and drank, and then, without a word, hastened 
back to his work ; and, above all, in his suspicion of 
being overlooked. 

Doris was distressed by these signs as they grew in 
intensity ; and one day, when his excitement, which 
had been continued during the week, was replaced by 
a dull apathy, equally distressing to see, she closed the 
door, and drawing a chair besjde his, sat down, and 
took his hand in hers. He seemed unconscious, for 
his deep-sunk eyes still looked through the window 
upon the bright spring verdure in unsympathetic still- 
ness. ^ 

*‘Papa, dear, Doris wants to speak to you,” she 
said. The voice aroused him, and he looked at her 
with a feeble smile, and pressed the hand he found 
holding his. 

Do you remember what we talked about the day 
you re-commenced work— months ago, just after the 
Prussians left Les Andelys ? ” 

“ Yes, Doris, quite well,” he said. 

** Well, papa, I want' to revoke all I said then. I 
was weak and silly, and ^oke simply from thoughtless- j 
ness and a feeling of idle pettishness. ' 1 was more a 
child then than I am now, and you can’t tell how I 
have repented my words. I don’t want to go into 
cities. I shall be content to live all my life 2^ the 
beautiful country here if only you will come and\alk 
with me sometimes, and be^my companion. See K^w 
lovely the country looks ! who can want to leave it, w/ 
be discontented here ? And you, dear, were happief 


without work than you arc v/ith it. Give tip you»- 
labours; and let us enjoy the simple life of river and 
wood, and hill and valley, and blue skies.” • 

“ My sweet little Doris — good little Doris ! ” the 
m^or said, smoothing her hair, and looking at her 
anxious face with affectionate emotion. is not 

only which makes me struggle from day ta day, 
but fear—z, terrible fear that grows as the hours fly. 
Last autumn there were two years left for me to 
achieve an end which seemed quite near ; now there 
remain but eighteen months, and my object is as far 
from attainment as ever. Farther I ” he cried, starting 
up, and forgetting the girl— “ farther ! for then I was 
at work, and now. I sit idly here, as if my honour was 
not at stake— my duty done. . Is it William Godfroy 
who gives himself up td 'supreme despair while his duty 
is unfulfilled, or a fool Irid Khevt; who forgets even 
the dictates of common manhood 

With these words he rushed from the room and re- 
entered his workshop, leaving poor Dqris awe-stricken 
with this exhibition of passion. Half an hour later he 
came from the work&hop, less excited, but clearly in 
deep agitation. Mdre Duval, who was in the room with 
Doris, moved towards the door as he entered ; but he 
stopped her. " I want to speak to you as well as to 
my child,” he said. Speaking in English, he said, 
“ Doris, dear, I am calmer in my mind than 1 have 
felt for many, many days, and I wish you to accept 
what 1 am about to say as a wise decree, which you 
should not attempt to revoke. For reasons which are 
but too evident, it is necessary that I separate myself 
from you until this terrible anxiety which oppresses 
me night and day is ended. You must not see anotlior 
such violent scene as the past, and while 1 am so 
agitated they are likely to recur. No, dear, do not 
try to dissuade me even with your eyes. It is for 
your good, and it must be so.” .He turned ^rom the 
piteous face to M6re Duval, and spoke in Frencli. 
“ M^re Duval, you roust make arrangements for living 
here night and day for some time. I have a labour 
before me which 1 shall not leave until it is finished. 

I shall slpep in my workshop, and you will bring me 
food there; I shall not quit it, except for purposes 
connected with my work. During this time you will 
watch over my child, I place her under your pro- 
tection.” 

Doris was too bewildered for speech. Poor child ! 
she stood in a position which would have tried the 
wisdom of older heads than hers; and M^re' Duval 
made no opposition, partly because it was her duty to 
obey, partly because her inclination Vas gratified in 
having the protection of her “ma'mselle.” So the 
major's camp>bcd was taken into the workshop, and 
there he lived from month to month, seeing Doris 
when she carried food to him — a service which she 
insisted upon rendering— but otherwise maintaining 
perfect seclusion. Doris saw no alteration in him. 
In the few minutes they wefe together he was as 
tenderly affectionate as ever, encouraging her to bear 
the temporary estrangement cheerfully. 

“It is only for .a time,” he said. “All goes well 
Before long my work will be finished, and then 
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nothing can separate us.” Words to this effect he 
repeated frequently. 

CHAPTER THE SIXTEENTH. 

OLP FOES. 

Doris stood one morning in July by the door of the 
workshop, a bowl of cafi au lait and a roll upon the 
wooden trencher in her bands. 

Breakfast, papa, dear,” she called. 

Set it down by the door ; 1 will take it when I want 
it. I am very busy/’^answered the major, his words 
mingled with the tapping of a hammer. 

Doris set down the trencher, but still lingered ; 
plucking up courage, she presently called out, timidly, 

“ I want to speak to you, papa.” 

“ Well?” and the tapping continued. 

“ Mfere Duval wants to know if I may go to the fete 
at La Raquettc this evening.” 

Of course you may.” 

“ Would you mind having dinner an hour earlier ? ” 

“ It’s all the same to me.” 

Doris still waited ; but it was some time before she 
could find courage to put die next question. 

“ Papa, dear, M^re Duval says she does not think 
you W'ould like me to dance at the £6te.” 

There was no response but the gentle tapping of the 
hammer ; probably the timid voice had not been 
beard. Doris feared the silence signified disapproval 
of dancing ; however, the question must be answered, ! 
so after another pause she ventured to say, in a higher 
tone — 

“ I suppose you agree with M^re Duval, papa ?” 

Then the hammef stopped, and the* major asked 
impatiently— 

“ What does M^re Duval want to know ? ” . 

“ She wants to know if I may dance or not.” 

“Daifce! Certainly not !” and theu the hammei- 
ing re-commenced. 

When he felt faint with want Of food, ne indistinctly 
remembered ordering liis breakfast to be placed at the 
door. He found it standing outside, the coffee per- 
fectly cold : so much the better, it took less time to 
drink. All the afternoon he was at the lathe, hnisliing 
the last wheel of his model. No wonder he was 
oblivious of outer sounds. The suddeft snapping of 
the fine chisel he worked with obliged him to stop 
prematurely. Looking in the r^ck, he found he had 
not another suitable, and that he must go over to 
Andely and borrow one of Ste. Marie. On the door- 
step, under a, cover, stood his dinner. He stepped 
over it, pulled the door to, and locked it carefully, 
then he hastened to the steps, and rowed quickly 
over to Andely. He had become utterly careless of 
appearance in these later days, and .neither washed 
the smoke from his hands nor changed his working 
dress to go into thevillette ; one remembering him— 
precise, calm, faultless in dress and manner— might 
well pass him . now without reco^ition, running 
across the Place in blue trousers and blouse,' with- 
out collar or necktie, his face rqjfc. and black with> 
excitement and smoke, and a black casquette on his\ 
head. 


He made his w'ants known quickly. Stc. Maiie 
hastened to find the required tool. 

' "Have you seen the English gentleman ? ” .Ste. Mai io 
asked, rummaging a chest. 

‘*No. That chisel will <fo — the little one— thanks ! 
thanks ! ” The major took the tool, and was running 
away. ^ , 

But one of them wants to see you. He has been 
over to the island,” Ste. Mai'ie saidy putting his hand 
on the major’s arm to stop him- * 

“ He has been to see me— who ? ” the major asked, ■ 
stopping dead short. 

“One of the English gentlemen. 1 was told his 
name by the other gentleman. Monsieur Go-Go— 
Norn d’un chien ! What was it ?— Ga— Gar— -Gar— ? ” 

“ Carton ?” the major asked fiercely. 

“ That is the name. He said he would cross and 
find you this afternoon. 1 have not seen him since. 
But you must have passed the other monsieur ; he 
was on the Place. I saw him there not two minutes 
before yoa came in here.” 

“And what is his name?” the major asked in the 
same angry tone, grasping the chisel in his hand, as 
if he were preparing to defend himself against the 
assault of an enemy. 

“ I don’t know. But thefe, you can see him.” 
Ste. Marie pointed through the window. “ See— sitting 
on the seat beside your old friend Montier.” 

The major followed the direction of M. Ste. Marie’s 
finger, and saw a man in a frock coat and shepherd’s 
plaid trdusers, resting with his elbows on his knees, 
and listening to M. Montier. In that position the 
m«ijor could only see the top of a very shiny silk hat ; 
but presently the man threw himself back, and resting 
his elbows on the back of the scat, displayed his 
face fully: it was but little changed from when the 
m.'ijor last saw it. A decade of vice had made the 
vicious expression more vicious, the features sharper 
and older; but their essential points were unaltered. 
The character of the man was not less revealed by the 
fiashy assumption in his dress ; he was still the vulgar 
“ horsey ” swindler — Blake Standish. 

The major recognised him instantly, and there was 
a change in his manner which astonished Ste. Marie. 
The excitement vanished, and he stood erect, looking 
out at the man on the Place with cool, steady eyes. 

“ Standish ! ” he said, with a firm voice. 

“Truly^; and now I remember hearing the name 
mentioned when they were talking;” 

“ They ?— Standish and Carton ? ” 

“ Yes. They came together by the voiture from 
St. Pierre this morning.” • 

The major nodded. Thejlinemy had come in sight, 
and he could measure their force. 

“Standish, G.orton, Montiei>— three to one. Well,* 

1 have the position,” he thought, a grim smile touching 
the corners of his lips ; then hb said, “ M. Ste. Marie, 
carf you lend me a revolver ? ” 

^/‘No,” answered Virton, with emphasis ; “1 will 
hot lend you a revolver.” 

“ I give you my word of honour 1 will use it only 
in sdf-dcfencc,” 
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Monsieur will pardon me if I refuse.” 

“ Yes, certainly. You are quite right. An iron bar 
or a hammer will serve as well. I am as anxious as 
you to avoid violence. It will be well to warn my 
enemies at once.” Saying this, the major opened the 
door, and marched across the road. 

Blake Standish had once more dropped into bis 
former position, his elbows on his knees; he was 
intent upon brushing the dust from the toe of his 
iiiuchrcracked patent leather boot with the faded kid 
glove he carried for ornament, and it was not until 
he heard a voice addressing him in English that he 
raised his eyes to the strange figure before him. 

“ Blake Standish,” said the major, you intend to 
rob me if it is in your power ; you have robbed me 
before, and have escaped. You shall not do so again. 
I warn you that you will make the attempt at the peril 
of your life. My treasure is upon my island, and I 
shall keep it. I do not wish to stain py hands with 
your blood, and so I bid you beware how you follow 
me ! ” 

Before Blake Standish could recover from the 
surprise of this address — indeed,, before he had com- 
pletely recognised the speaker— Major Godfrey had 
crossed the Place, and disappeared by the narrow 
street leading down to the quai. 

All the work! had gone to the fete at Raquette ; the 
shutters were closed, the streets were empty. A 
wandering Savoyard with a performing bear, who had 
come into the town to earn a few pence, had betaken 
himself to the water-side, and sat there beside his 
brute, eating crusts from his wallet. 

“A sou, if you please,” said the beggar in a vvliining 
voice. ** I have 'Walked ten leagues, and have nothing 
but these crusts.” 

The major stopped, looking at the bear reflectively. 

‘‘ What do you want’for ygur bear ? ” 

Ah ! monsieur, I have nothing else in the world.” 

“ What do you want for your bear ? ” repeated the 
major. ^Will you sell it for three hundred, four 
hundred, five hundred francs— what ? ” 

. With some difficulty the Savoyard was induced to 
name a price, which the major agreed to pay when 
the beast was secured upon the island. 

Emptying his wallet, the Savoyard drew it over the 
muzzled head of his bear, and then led him into the 
boat. 

The major drove a stout staple into the wall of his 
workshop, close by the forge, and to this the bear was 
chained; then, having paid the price, he rowed the 
Savoyard back to the shore. On the way the Savoyard 
said— 

“You will keep the staff by you. ‘Golot* knows 
the smell of it; If he rises without being told, strike 
him. I warn monsieur that he^is savage when he is 
hungry,” ^ „ 

“ So much the better. What food miisit lie have to 
keep him alive ? ” • \ 

“ Some fleshy bones— three or four pounds a dV“" 
and crusts.” 

When, they separated, the major went to tncf 
boucherie, and bought four pounds of bone. 
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“ Poor gentleman, he must be mad ! ” said the 
butcher’s wife when he had gone. 


chapter'the seventeenth. 

THE FkTE at la RAQUETTE. 

La Raquette is a village. on the heights above the 
Seine, some four or five kilometres from Andely — a 
collection of clay-built cottages and farms, with deep, 
thick straw thatches, covered with moss and house- 
leek and iris, standing in the midst of apple-trees, and 
sheltered by a thick wood. Near the village, and upon 
the skirts of the wood, there is a wide spread of short 
swaid and thyme, that yields a sweet scent under the 
pressfire of the foot. 

It is quite flat for a width, and length of two hundred 
feet, then it sweeps abruptly down to the little stream 
running towards La Vaclierie, and rises on the oppo- 
site side, covered with» oaks and silver birch, to 
Lctouille. One can just see the quaint steeple of the 
church there, standing on the edge of the bold ragged 
rock that towers over the silvery river. It looks like a 
pepper-pot. 

The inner angle of the flat hill-top was bordered by 
the wood, the outer angle by a row of canvas-covered 
booths ; in the centre the games took place. 

U was about six o’clock when M^re Duval and 
Doris arrived— M6re Duval in her most elaborate 
cap, her leather shoes, and grey stockings ; Doris in 
a light summer costume and hat that were of the very 
latest Paris fashion. A rough game for boys was jusi 
going on : Z.e Cloche de SL Paul, Four buckets of 
water and one bell were attached to a kind of gallows, 
with strings depending from them.’ A dozen players, 
blindfolded, groped about to find the strings, while the 
tambour de ville rolled his drupi, and the players' 
friends shouted instructions to them. When five bo> ^ 
had each found a string the tambour ceased to roll 
his drum, and they pulled. Those who had the wrong 
string emptied each a pailful of water upon his head ; 
the fortunate ringer of the bell received a rabbit for 
his reward. After that came the Course des (Eufs^ for 
girls to compete in. Two rows of eggs were arranged 
along the ground, and the competitors started in pairs 
when the drum began to roll! ; whoever amassed her 
row of eggs in a basket without breaking one, and in 
the shortest space of time, received the eggs for her 
reward, and the commendation of all good housewives 
as well. . Benches were placed for the grand mondCy 
and M^re Duval and Doris were accommodated with 
places, for M^re Duval was well knowfl, and she took 
care to make every one understand that her young 
mistress was not a mere peasant or farmer’s daughter, 
but the heiress of an English gentleman, who might 
be a “ Lord Mayor ” if he chose— a young lady who 
never took a broom in her hand, nor knelt beside the 
river to wash linen, nor did anything, in fact, but what 
was unnecessary and lady-like. When the light faded, 
dozens of lamps and Venetian lanterns were lit, which 
made the scene look quite fairy-like. 

Doris was beginning to think she should like to 
leave her seat and look at the gaily dressed barraques, 
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when some one, speaking English close behind her,' 
said — 

“ May I ask if your name is Doris Godfroy ?” 

She looked up in astonishment, and seemed to 
recognise the good-looking fair* face of the young 
man who spoke. Something was familiar — perhaps 
his dress, which was not black nor cut in' the Nor- 
man country fashion ; but she was too astonished to 
recollect anything at that moment. 

“ My name is Doris Godfroy,’’ she answered in a 
frightened tone. 

“ May I sit down by your side, and speak to you?*' 

“ You must ask Mfcre DuvaL” 

M^re Duval was already on the alert, and scanning 
this audacious young man who dared to address her 
** ma’mselle ” without first asking her permission. He 
looked like a gentleman— quite a bourgeois, in fact; 
but then it was not safe to trust to appearances. 

The gentleman was amused by the stern examina- 
tion of the old lady, but he made her a low bow, and 
asked her permission— in bad French, to be sure, but 
with the utmost politeness. 

“You are not a Prussian, are you?" asked Mfere | 
Duval. 

“ No ; lam English/ like mademoiselle. My father ; 
and hers were great friends.” 

That was sufficient. A few hurried words between ^ 
the old woman and the young lady followed, then 
Doris made room for him to sit by her side, turning 
her face towards him with a shy glance, and a sweet 
basilful smile trembling on»her lips. 

“ Do you remember me ? ” he asked. 

“ I am not sure.” 

“ Don’t you recollect saving my boat and me?” 

“Oh !“ exclaimed Doris in a long-drawn note of 
recognition. Then she laughed. 

“ You thought I was alarmed for my own safety, I 
believe.” 

“ 1 thought so then, but since I have sometimes 
thought differently, and that it was for my safety you 
w'crc anxious.” 

“ Then you have thought of me? ” 

“Very often — oh! very often— that is she checked 
herself and dropped her eyes — “ now and then, you 
know, in the long winter evenings, when one has no- 
thing to do but remember.” 

“ I have not altered— yet you did* not recognise me; 
now, you have altered, but 1 knew yo.u directly.” 

“ Then you have thought of me as well ? ” 

“1 have never been able to get you out of my 
thoughts, and 1 came from England to find you.” 

“ That was very kind of you. How have I altered?” 

“ Last year you were little more than a child : now 
you are little less than a. woman.” 

.Doris gave a little smile of satisfaction. 

“ The games are nearly finished ; would you like to 
look at the stalls?” 

“ Very much.** 

Basil rose, and offered his arm to M^re DuvaL 

“ No, monsieur,** she replied in high good humour ; 

■“ I am only a domestic. Ma*mselle will take yourr 
arm.’* 


“ Sensible old lady ! *’ said Basil to himself, and he 
offered his arm to Doris, looking with more than ar- 
tistic admiration oil her pretty sylph-like figure as she 
slipped her hand under his arm. 

They went to the best booth in the fete, where by 
risking a sou one stood a very remote chance of win- 
ning a whole set of coffee-cups, or a beautiful coloured 
picture representing all the great men of France in 
proper costume, from Charlemagne to M. Thiers, or 
a pair of beautiful Bohemian glass vases, or a grand 
soup tureen, or,* indeed, any one of the splendid things 
collected in the barraque. There this rich English 
gentleman put down sou after sou, as if money were 
of no value, until M^re Duval and Doris had won 
enough rubbish to fill a booth of their own if they had 
had one,and even the grasping Norman spirit of M^re 
Duval was satisfied. 

Basil watched with keen delight the pleasure and 
mirth that sparkled in Doris’s pretty eyes as she added 
basin and sugar-pot and vase to the heap already in 
the clutches of the eager and excited old woman. It 
was pleasure untainted with the sordid desire of gain 
that lit up her face ; there was not a hard line any. 
where, and when she turned to leave the booth her 
countenance was as gay and expectant as at first. How 
fresh and child-like and sweetly simple the girl was ! 
How different from the languid belles and ;.ained 
coquettes he had met so frequently in society I 

The moon was rising over the wood amidst the 
pearly clouds that dappled the sky, when they turned 
their faces towards home— M^re Duval bringing up 
the rear, with her lap full of crockery. 

They walked into the village, where M. Lucas had 
promised to wait for M^re Duval and carry her and 
Doris to Andcly in his voiture. 

“There is just room for three on the seat,” said 
Mfere Duval. 

“ What a pity! ” sighe*d Doris. 

“And now we must bid you good evening, and I 
thank you extremely, monsieur, for your attention to 
ma’mselle and to me,” said the polite old woman 
when they came to the “ Cafd des Trois Amis,” where 
M. Lucas waited. 

“ 1 will stay with mademoiselle while you seek M. 
Lucas,” said Basil firmly, as the sound of laugh and 
song came from the cafd and grated on his ear. 
“What kind of man is M. Lucas?” he asked of 
Doris as they waited in the moonlight for the return 
of Mfere Duval. He was not without a feeling of 
jealous envy. 

“A nasty fat man!” said Dons with disgust. , “I 
shall be dreadfully squeezed, and the cart will go 
bump, bump, bump all the way. I shall cry before I 
get home. It would have been so delightful to 
walk.” 

But Doris was^not to be forced to this unpleasant 
extremity, for '’presently M^re Duval came from the 
ca^ delivering Parthian shots at M. Lucas, who, she 
ejjfplained, was more than half tipsy, and with whom 
/^e would not trust her china, much less her dear 
1 ma’mselle, to descend the steep road that led to Les 
' Andelys^ They must walk homTe alone— unless mon- 
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sieur would not think it too great a trouble to accom- 
pany them. 

** What do you think ?^* Basil said, looking at Doris. 
** Do you think it will be too much trouble for me to 
protect you 

She shook her head, laughing, and pressed his arm 
unconsciously in her gratitude. 

So they started off through the apple-trees, and I 
much fear that at that moment neither -of them felt 
how deplorable a thing intemperance is. 
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Well, now we wifi be quite serious. When 1 was 
here last year, and asked the names of the tall old 
gentleman and the pretty young lady who always 
walked together, I was told ‘ Monsieur Drummond and 
his daughter, Mademoiselle Doris Drummond.* * I 
said to myself, ‘ I have surely heard my father mention 
that name,* but that was not peculiar, for my father 
was a solicitor and had many clients. Afterwards, 
when I came to think of you and said to myself, ‘ Doris 
Drummond,* it struck me again that the name was 



CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 

THE RETURN PROM LA RAQUETTE. 

They stepped along briskly through the apple orchards, 
laughing and chatting, and M^re Duval, forgetting her 
indignation with M. Lucas, soon joined in the mirth, 
trudging behind the young people with her burden of 
cherished crockery. But after a time the two spoke 
in English, then she concentrated her thoughts upor,. 
calculating the worth of her gains. 

“ Did you say your papa and mine were friewl^^'^ 
Doris asked. \ ^ 

“ I believe so. That brings me to the serious ob^^t 
of my visit. Shali we discuss it now ? ** ^ 

Oh, yes. It is right to talk seriously sometimes.” . 


familiar<— not Drummoncf alone, but Doris. If my 
father had been alive I could have asked him the 
question at once ; but he has been dead eight years. 
My business obliged me to go from Paris to America, 
but 1 still continued to think of you and puzzle my 
braiiis as to where I had heard the name. One day 
it occurred to me that 1 must have heard it in con 
nection with ^lajor Godfroy ; but that put you farther 
away than ever, for your father I bad seen, whereas 
Major Godfrey’s Doris Drummond was an orphan. 
However, the idea would not forsake me that you must 
be in some way connected with the other Doris, and 
when I arrived in England last week, I went to th',* 
solicitor who succeeded my father in the firm, and told 
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what occupied iny thoughts and perplexed me so 
frofjucntl). Tlie solicitor is a clever man, far more 
(lever than 1 am, and after some thought he said, 

* h is quite possible that Monsieur Drummond is 
Afajor (iodfroy. From what we know of him he is a 
silent man, one not likely to announce his name unless 
It weie asked; but the child that he adopted as his 
dciughtcr w ould tell people her name, and from her ad- 
dros'iing her foster-father as papa, they would naturally 
infer that his name was Drummond also— and so they 
would slide into an error which ho might not care to 
roi rect.* ” 

“ Why, that is exactly the case ! " said Doris, with a 
laugh. 

“ Thank Heaven ! ” said Basil Garton seriously. 
“ Well, since your papa— Major Godfrey— left England 
an event has taken place of the utmost impoitance to 
him and to you ; it is to inform Major Godfrey of this 
that I hastened to Andely. I crossed the river this 
evening, but 1 found the house closed, and though 1 
heard sounds in an adjoining building, I could neither 
open the door nor make myself heard. It was by 
accident that 1 walked to the fete, where I found jou 
sitting— a very fortunate accident.” 

A smile came into Dorises face ; she too thought it 
a fortunate accident. 

‘‘ And now I have told you all I know,” said Basil ; 
“ will you tell me your history ? ” 

“You know as much as 1 do,” she said. “It has 
happened just as you imagined. I was too young to 
wonder why people called papa Monsieur Drummond, 
and by the time I had learnt sufficient French to un- 
deceive them it had ceased to be strange to me. I 
never thought about it. I was quite a child then, and 
children take things for what they seem, without 
questioning what they are. I don’t know that I have 
any history worth telling ; my life, you see, has been so 
simple .and eventless, I can scarcely remember what 
happened before we came to live on He Content — 1 
was so young then.” In a few simple sentences slic 
told him of her life on the island ; of papa and his con- 
stant application to a mechanical work which was to 
produce great results, but of which no one knew any- 
thing definitely ; of M^re Duval, who was sometimes 


Cl OSS, sometimes exasperating, but always faithful and 
good ; of her garden and domestic pets, and of her 
delight in being permitted for the first time to go to a 
f(&te. They came to the zig-zag path leading down the 
side of the cliff ; on the bluff opposite, the grey ruins of 
Chdteau Gaillard stood out boldly in the moonlight ; 
below was Petit Andely and the broad river dotted 
with islands. 

“There is our island. Oh, how beautiful it looks in 
the moonlight ! ” said Doris, 

“ You would not like to leave the pretty home and 
simple life, would you ? ” asked Basil 

“ I wanted to leave it a year ago ; it was all so dull 
and dreary, an'd papa promised to take me to Paris 
and London when his work was finished ; but I don’t 
think I should care to go away if 1 might go to fetes : 
that is,” she added, with frank fiawet^^ “ if you would 
stop here and accompany me,” 

“There arc other monsieurs,” said Basil, laughing. 

“ Yes ; but I wouldn’t promenade with any one else 
now.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because I like you better than any one else, except 
papa.” 

“ Better than M^re Duval ? ” 

She reflected a minute, and then looking up in his 
face, nodded. 

He was tempted to catch up the little hand resting 
on his arm and press it, but unfortunately he carried 
a gorgeous piece of painted rrockcr>, of which he had 
relieved M6re Duval. 

“ Bother the mug ! ” he muttered. 

“ What did you say ? ” asked Doris. 

lie coughed, and answered evasively, “ I fear I must 
return to my work in a week, so >oii will have for a 
companion some more fortunate fellow'.” 

“No,” she said emphatically, “I will have no one 
else. There’s none nice enough.” Then in a tone of 
distress, “ And I w’ould rather stop at home than go 
to a fete without you now.” 

“ You dear little goose ! ” he murmured gently, and 
she, looking into his face, caught the w&rm gleam of 
love from the eyes that looked into hers. 

fiVD or CIIM'TER TUB EIGHTEENTH. 


THE PfllLOSOPHY OF CLOTHING. 


BY A GOVERNMENT ANALYST. 


[MONG the many marvellous things un- 
dreamt of by philosophers of old, not 
the least remarkable is the fact that in 
all climates, and at all seasbns, the 
human blood and the human body are 
m.iintained at a uniform temperature of about 99 deg. 
Fahr. It seems strange, indeed, that the temperature 
of the body should be the same whether exposed to 



very slight increase or decrease of temperature is a 
dangerous symptom. 

Now-a-days even Macaulay’s “merest schoolboy” 
is familiar with the fact that the human body is. a 
furnace, wherein food-fuel is being incessantly con- 
sumed ; the natural heat of the body being produced 
by combustion of the carbonaceous portion of our 
food, such as butter, fat, oil, potatoes, flour, dec. At 


the burning rays of a tropical sun or the rigours of Uirqsent, however, it is not our purpose tp dwell upon 
an Arctic winter ; yet, in the healthy living body^f the source of such heat— where it comes from— but 
science has shown us that it is so, and that even »J‘ rather to consider what becomes of it, and how we 
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may regulate its loss with a view to securing the 
healthiest thermal conditions for our bodily develop- 
ment. 

In the first place, then, we find that our bodies lose 
heal in four different ways, viz., by radiation, ^ con- 
duction, convection, and evaporation, and these 
physical processes we shall very briefiy explain and 
illustrate. 

If we heat it poker to bright redness, and hold it 
near our face or hands, we feel a certain heat, and the 
reason why we do so is because the poker, being 
warmer than our bodies, radiates part of its heat, and 
this it would continue to do just so long as it remained 
warmer than the surrounding atmosphere, or any 
objects in contact with it. The same thing holds good 
with dark heat, and the reason why after a time a 
tea-pot and its contents beconie cold is just because the 
heat is radiated into the colder air surrounding it ; for 
.T law of communism obtains throughout the realms of 
nature, by which water seeks a common level, the 
atmosphere a constant pressure, and heat a uniform 
distribution. So the dark heat of our bodies, like that 
of the warm tea-pot, will be radiated into the surround- 
ing air whenever and so long as the external tempera- 
ture is lower than 98 or 99 deg. Now, as we arc all 
but too well aware, in this climate of ours, except in 
the direct rays of the summer sun, the temperature of ] 
the air never reaches the above jigure, so that practi- 
cally our bodies would be constantly losing an 
enormous amount of heat, were radiation allowed to 
proceed unchecked. But by using a cosy for our 
tea-pot we prevent it from parting with too much of its 
heat ; so by adopting a suitable cosy for our bodies we 
shall have radiation practically under our control. 

Now to consider conduction. If wc take a small 
rod of metal, such as copper, and a similar one of 
glass, and place one end of each in a gas-flame, we 
shall find that before long the end of the copper rod 
farthest from the flame will become too ho^ to be held 
in the hand, whereas the 
D further end of the glass rod 
feels scarcely at all warm. 
The explanation of this is 
that the heat has travelled 
along at very different rates, 
and accordingly we say that 
the metal is a very good 
conductor of heat, glass a 




experiment to illustrate tub conouetivb properties of 

CLOTHING MATERIALS. 


very bad one. Again, in winter, while linen sheets feel 
quite chilly, woollen blankets are comparatively warm. 
The reason of this is that linen or cotton is a very good 
conductor, and allows the heat of the body to pas^ 
through without much difficulty, while the woollen 
material of blankets is a very bad conductor and thu^ 
prevents the heat from escaping so rapidly. 

Not a littlp of our bodily heat is lost by convection. 
Cold air, as every one knows, is heavier than warm, 
and the heaviest bodies always seek the lowest level ; 
so with air, the cold sinks down and thus drives the 
warm up, for heated air does not -ascend by , choice, 
but simply through being, displaced and driven up by 
an inflow of air at a lower temperature. By this pro- 
cess of convection our bodies are constantly Id^sing 
heat, for as they arc always warm, the iinincdiatcly 
surrounding layer of air gets heated by radiation and 
rises or is driven upwards by an under-current of cold 
air, which in turn ascends as soon as it gets heated ; 
and so, even when there is no wind to change the air 
about us, a constant current is set up simply by the 
heat of our bodies. 

Last, but not least in importance, is the heat lost by 
evaporation. Whether we are sensible of the fact or 
not, a constant evaporation is going on over the whole 
surface of our bodies, for on every square inch of our 
skin there are several thousand pores, and in tlio 
whole body some seven millions of them, by which 
^ about twenty ounces of waste matter is daily removed 
from the system. 

Under ordinary circumstances this passes off mainly 
as vapour or steam. Now it requires but little re- 
flection to recognise the fact that it takes a gieat deal 
of heat to produce steam in our boilers, so in tlic body 
a considerable amount of heat must be used up to 
produce this vapour, and of necessity the body must 
lose an amount of heat corresponding with that used 
up in producing this invisible vapour. But in addition 
to the evaporation from the skin, we must not forget 
that water in the form of vapour is expelled from the 
lungs as often- as wc brcatlic. 

in this fashion, then, the natural heat of the body 
becomes dissipated. Ages ago, however, our an- 
cestors discovered that the food necessary to keep up 
steam in the human engine was not to be had 
without trouble or expense. “ Now can that trouble 
or expense be reduced in any way ? ” was the problem 
which (perhaps unconsciously) they set themselves to 
solve, and at least one solution of which wc have in 
the fact of our wearing clothes. 

It is true that nature has to somcf extent made 
provision against loss of heat, for when heat is 
escaping from our bodies too rapidly the pores and 
bloodvessels contract, and we have that appearance of 
the skin known as goose-flesh which must be familiar 
to every one on baring the arm on a cold day. Still 
this is by no means sufficient to prevent e.Kcessive loss 
of heat, so we must consider what is the best arrange- 
ment for this purpose. If we examine "^tiatare’s 
children we find them provided with fur, hair, or 
^{cathers, each in their several spheres most admirably 
adapted to their wearer’s needs. If we make a closer 
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examination of the way in which these materials 
preserve the heat of the animal’s body, we find that 
it is by keeping a layer of warm air round the skin, 



MICROSCOPIC APPEAKANCB OF FIBRES OF WOOL. 

for the air in penetrating through the fur or feathers 
becomes finely divided, having to pass as it were 
through a great number of little tubes, and by contact 
with the warm hairs which form the sides of these 
narrow passages, gets heated before it reaches the 
skin. 

From various considerations we are practically 
debarred from using feathers, and in this climate fur 
is likewise unsuitable for our ordinary garments, so^ 
that wool and silk are the only animal products at our 
disposal ; but we have, besides these, several vegetable 
materials such as cotton, linen, &c., which arc capable 
of being made into serviceable cloth. Now what we 
want for the clothing of our bodies is some material 
which, while comfortably light, shall sufficiently retain 
the heat and at the same time admit of free venti- 
lation. I 

Our ancestors simply by the, teaching of experience 
have solved so many of our every-day problems for us, 
that many people are inclined to remaiA satisfied with 
things as they find them and pay little 'he<:d. to the 
teachings of science. We use pretty much the same*^ 
materials for our garments that our forefathers did, but 
not satisfied with their merely experimental knowledge, 
we wish to know why these materials are employed. 
To supply the most important part of this information, 
we must refer the reader to the accompanying diagram 
(p. 683 ) of a simple apparatus illustrative of the con- 
ducting properties jof various clothing materials. 

A is an ordinary glass medicine bottle with flat 
sides, and empty, b 4s a tightly-fitting cork with 
two holes, through one of which passes a narrow tube, 
E, fitted with an air-tight cork or a small stopcock. 
Through the other hole in D, passes otte end of the 
glass tube, c D, bent at c, as shown in the figure, and 
with a small funnel fixed on the top by india-rubber 
tubing. A few drops of ink are poured into this tube, 
and when the apparatus is fixed up as shown in the | 
diagram, E is opened to allow the ink or coloured i 
liquid in c to rest at the same level on both sides of J 
. the bend. The stopcock, E, is then closed, and the^f 
whole apparatus is placed near the edge of a tabled' 


G is a flat-iron, which should be heated till it can 
scarcely be borne on touching it with the fingers. 
The cloth f, which we wish to test, is laid on the 
upper side of A, and the warm iron placed above it. 
If we wish, for instance, to compare flannel, silk, 
cotton, and linen, we begin with the woollen material ; 
place a piece in the position F, and note the result. 
The warm iron is pouring forth heat, not a little being' 
received by the flannel F ; some of that heat passes 
through the cloth, and warms the upper side of the 
bottle, which in turn parts with some of its heat to the 
air contained inside. The heated air expands ; it can 
find no exit by E, but by overcoming a certain 
resistance it can accommodate itself through c, and it 
does so by pushing the column of coloured liquid 
before it according to the degree of Jts expansion, 
which practically means the amount of heat wliich 
passes through the cloth from G to A. With flannel 
the result is given at H, showing that very little heat 
has passed through the woollen material. An equal 
thickness of silk is now substituted, with the result 
shown at l, and although the iron has by this time 
probably got much colder, an equal thickness of 
cotton or linen allows so much heat to pass that the 
liquid is driven high up the tube, as shown at K, and 
not unfrequently forced into the funnel at the top. 

We have taken it for granted that nc- e of the 
fabrics used were coloured. Let us now take a piece 
of woollen cloth, dye one portion red, another blue, 
another yellow, and beginning with an undyed piece, 
we shall find that, so far as the obscure heat with 
which we are experimenting is concerned, colour is a 
factor of not the slightest consequence ; the same 
amount of heat being shown to pass through each of 
the four pieces. But although the colour of our 
clothing is immaterial so far as keeping in the dark 
heat of our bodies is concerned, when we come to 
consider the action of luminous heat, such as that of 
the sun, we find colour is a very important con- 
sideration* as shown by a number of experiments with 
the same cloth of different colours. The amount of 
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^leat received was measured by a suitable apparatus, 
I'and taking white as the standard with .100®, dark 
1 yellow showed 140®, dark green 168®, light blue 198®, 
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and black 208®, or expressed in words these figures 
mean that any one exposed to the sun would receive 
twice as much heat in a black dress as in a white one. 



MICROSCOPIC APPEARANCE OF FIBRES OF COTTON. 


Thus for summer wear light-coloured garments are 
the best. On the other hand, the colour of our winter 
clothing is practically immaterial, for although black 
would of course be best in the sun, the solar rays arc 
then so much enfeebled, and the sun himself so often 
clouded, that our sole concern at that season is the 
keeping in of our bodily heat. 

But while colour then goes for little, material is of 
the first importance. We have shown the difference 
between the conducting properties of wool, silk, linen, 
.iiid cotton ; but not only is wool the best in this 
lespect, it likewise holds the first place in regard to 
\cntildtion; for, strange as it may appear, those 
matciials which up to a certain point allow most air 
to ciiculate through them, keep our bodies most coni- 
foi table. Wool, which stands highest, allows 100 parts 
of air to pass, while silk under similar conditions 
.dlows only 58, linen 40, kid only one ; and waterproof 
garments, so well known as close, uncomfortable, and 
unhealthy, give about the same figure. 

Wc must now very briefly touch upon another point, 
w'hich indirectly influences the character of clothing 
materials by diminishing their ventilating properties. 
When one perspires much after severe exertion, or 
when exposed to great heat, if wearing cotton or 
linen next the skin, these fabrics soon become wet, 
cold, and uncomfortable, whereas with woollen under- 
clothing and the same amount of perspiration we 
scarcely feel any of these effects, the reason being 
that wool gbsorbs about twice as much water as 
cotton before being saturated. Linen behaves in 
this respect just like cotton, and as the liquid so 
absorbed is retained in what we may call the pores 
of the cloth, it is thus evident that in the case of 
these vegetable materials ventilation soon becomes 
impeded or completely stopped ; and as they become 
much better conductors when wet, and carry off so 
much more heat from the body, they arc thus ill 
adapted for use next the skin. ^ 

The reason for such a difference in the absorptii)c 
properties of thesS materials is to a certain extents 
explained by the character of the cloth ; but it is only 


on becoming acquainted with the microscopic structure 
of the component hbres that we can fully appreciate 
the distinctive characters of these fabrics. Under the 
microscope the fibres of flax and cotton appear as 
long flat bands, so that a number of them together lie 
quite close, and with but little interspace; silk and 
wool, on the other band, have both cylindrical fibres, 
and in wool there is a peculiar imbricated structure, 
something like that on a fir-cone externally. If wc 
suppose a long smooth cane, without the joints, to re- 
present a greatly exaggerated fibre of silk, the same 
cane notched all over would give some idea of what 
wool IS like ; and if wc were to split up a cane into 
long thin flat pieces, these might be regarded as illus- 
trative of the structure of cotton or linen. 

If we consider how much less closely the round 
threads of wool or silk can lie together than the flat 
fibres of flax or cotton,' wc can readily understand 
why the absorptive powcis of the latter are so much 
inferioi to those of wool, the matted threads of which 
can take up and retain by capillary attraction a won- 
derfully large amount of water. But in addition to 
these many excellencies, the value of wool, especially 
for underclothing, is still further enhanced by the 
healthy friction which it exercises on the skin, help- 
ing to remove or brush away excreted matter, which 
might otherwise accumulate and seriously obstruct 
the pores, and this it does doubtless in virtue of 
these scales or imbrications, microscopic though they 
be. There is thus every reason for urging that woollen 
garments, thick or thin according to the season, should 
constantly be worn next to the skin, for although silk 
is no doubt almost as suitable for underclothing, owing 
to its much greater cost it can never come into general 
use for such purposes. 

We have thus briefly sketched the leading principles 
which ought to guide us in our choice of the materials 
available for clothing. The errors we commit in 
dress arc numerous, but of recent years the potent 
influence of common-sense has exterminated not a 
few of these abominations, and the rapid *prcad 
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of knowledge makes us hopeful that before long an 
intimate acquaintance with the science of every-day 
fife may be within the reach of all 
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ON OVER-DOING THINGS. 

^ family docior. 

f WHEREAS a midst in a mire,*^ say many ways— he did not err through ignorance, how- 
^ the Scotch, and there is, as ever. Perhaps he had a blind faith in the strength 

|L far as I know, hardly a na- of his ot^n constitution— often a fatal mistake— 

I M tion on the face of the earth perhaps he had a blind faith in the curative capabili- 
that does not cherish a say- ties of the medical profession^ thought they could work 
ing much to the same effect, miracles, and said to himsdf, ‘‘Til be happy and 

There is a mean we call golden, jolly as long as I can ; when I do fall ill, I can call in 

by which we should measure our Dr. SO-and-so— hell put me to rights very soon/’ lliit 

actions, and which should be our by-and-by it has dawned upon him that, after all, 

guide in our journey through life, there be a right way and a wrong way of living, 

if we would steer clear, as far as that it was Within the bounds of possibility that the 

possil^le, of the numerous ills inci- virtuous might be just as happy as the vicious. I'lie 

dental to our nature— in other words) thought gaining strength, and prompted probably by 

if we would enjoy perfect health. the pleadings of an over-worked liver which groans 

Now the questions which always occur to me when in every lobe, he resolves to turn over a new leaf and 

bitting down to write my monthly paper are— first, live by rule. He docs not do things by half-measures, 
“ Who are the people whom 1 wish to address ? ” and he forsakes his old haunts, he forsakes his boon coiu- 
secondly, “ Who are they who are likely to read my panions, in a word he “goes in” for living as one ought 
article.^” The answer to the first question to-day is who values health. Having taken hold of the plough, 
this he is too brave to look, far less turn back, and so in a 

“ I wish to address those who are still, to a great few weeks he finds himself wonderfully improved in 
extent at all events, in the vigour of health.” health. But then comes a period of reaction, and he 

And I must tell them at once, that the good that may is fain to cry out wlh Charles Lamb, “ What have I 

accrue from a perusal of the present paper is more gained by health ? Intolerable dulncss ! W’luit by 

prospective than immediate. early hours and moderate meals ? A total blank I " It 

But, alas ! the answer to the second question is : — will be well now for this man if, in spite of’fccling it 

“ Probably the very people I wish to address are troublesome and irksome, he keeps boldly on in the 
those whose car I may not reach. ” “midst of the mire if he returns to \^aUow in it like 

These may throw down the Magazine, or pass over the pig that has been washed, Ins last state will be 
It with some such remark as “Oh! that will keep worse, by far, than his first. If he does keep on 
till a more convenient season,” so unwilling is any though, if he can maintain the courage of his convic- 
hiiman being to take time by the forelock in order to tions for only a short lime, he will no longer find it 
prevent future illnesses. That prevention is better than irksome — living aright will have become a habit — oh, 
cure, every one is perfectly willing to admit, but then happy habit I 

the very work of prevention— that is, the living in Let me now say a word or two about some of the 
obedience ,lo the laws of health — seems so trouble- things which people often over-do, to the detriment 
some and irksome to many of us, that we much prefer of their health and comfort. 

going on living careless, reckless lives, and riding Work, whether mental or physical^ must be per» 
our hobbies to death, or until they get so worn and formed, if not by all, at all events by most ; and the 
useless that they will no longer bear us. happiest man is he who has work to do, a!nd is spared 

The title I have chosen may frighten some of my in health to enable him to perform it. But there is 
readers : it is a strange one, not perhaps a very taking work and there is over-work, and on the other hand, 
one ; but it must be remembered that there is many a th^re are two kinds of over-workers. The man who 
good nut within a ragged shell and rough, so I may has to /(?// at his work to support himself and family I 
have something good to say after lall. And now, before honour as a martyr, but, at the same time, pity as I 
proceeding further, let me try to correct an impression would one suffering from an incurable disease. And 
which I //Mj/ have made on the minds of some by the man who toils and over-works for the mere sake 
something I have said in a sentence above. I have in of the over- weening ambition of being richer than his 
tliat sentence connected the words “ living in obedi- neighbours, I despise as I do a gambler, and only pity 
cnce to the laws* of health,” with the adjectivos in the same way as I pity a suicide. Work with a will 
“troublesome ”and “ irksome.” But I do not mean to by all means, work hondsily and cheerfully— it is work 
imply that living as one ought means constant and that keeps the nation where it stands— but do not 
perpetual mortification of the flesh. Still, take the over-work, however much you may be paid for it ; else 
case of a man who at the ripe age of, say, forty, finds a time may come when, old before your time, all the 
himself in somewhat failing health. All his life he has mqn^y in your coffers will not purchase you an hour’s 
been living free and easy, never denying himself any- f^edmn from pain, nor bar by a minute the advance 
thing his inclinations pointed to as likely to contain of the grim destroyer. 

an atom of pleasure. He has been guilty of excess From work to exercise the transition is easy. 
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Work itself is sonicliiueb exercise, it is sometimes 
mere play, but exercise to do any good should never 
partake of the -nature of work. As soon as it docs, 
weariness and fatigue step in, and for the moment the 
constitution is broken down, so to speak. Nor can it 
be restored to its former strength until a sufficiency 
of rest is taken. But, surely, exercise tlftit not only 
L raves for, but makes it imperative that rest shall 
follow, is worse than folly. Time has been thrown 
away and mischief done, therefore exercise of this kind 
is taken to no purpose. ' 

As 1 have said before^ exercise that is unpleasant is 
only deleterious; it is not true exercise ; it is as different 
from true exercise as two hours on the treadmill are 
from two hours spent in climbing a moitiitain to gar-c 
upon a summer’s sunset. Probably the truest kind of 
exercise any one can take, is that obtainable from his 
favourite out-door game. What a noble, healthful 
pastime is our national game of cricket ! and the same 
jiiay be said of lawn-tennis, at which even ladies play. 
If there were more play-grounds in our country for 
adults of both .sexes, there would be far less sickness 
and far less vice and crime. 

But to over-do exercise is, as I said, great folly, and 
yet how often is this not donc.^ 1 will only mention 
two kinds of exercise which arc too frequently over- 
done, namely, walking and bicycling— and the latter 
especially. A bicycle is a very pretty present, and 
many times a most healthful one, to make to a young 
man ; but if he is delicate and over-rides, it is easily 
seen thi;t it may be positively injurious. The posses- 
sion of such a machine is, it is true, an encouragement 
for him to get away out from the smoky city, in which 
he might find means of spending his money and holiday 
hours in ways not conducive to longevity ; but if he 
makes too long journeys, the returning is sadly weari- 
some work, sadly fatiguing, and sadly provocative of 
refreshment stronger than the usual soda-and-niilk. 
To say nothing of that, to say nothing even of the 
languor and fatigue felt on the day following too long 
a ride, I cannot believe that the practice so common 
among 'cyclists — whether tri or bi — of rushing hills, 
especially' when in parties, is otherwise than most 
trying to the lungs, and therefore to the heart. Parties 
of ’cyclists go out together, and among them may be 
one or two athletes : it is not {)ainful for the latter to 
rush the acclivities, but the weaker go to the wall. 
They feel a pride in keeping up with their leaders, a 
pride that unhappily may at some future day be pro- 
ductive of attenuated right hearts, or hypertrophy itself. 
Spurting on a bicycle or tricycle is worse than the 
spusting of rowing, for the simple reason that rowing 
men are usually put in training for the work they 
have before.them. 

On athleticism 1 will not give an opinion at present, 
as I may take up the subject on some future occasion, 
but moderate, pleasure-giving, regular open-air exer- 
cise is a Avonderful health-restorer. . Try it, ye who 
never did. By the way, if e.xercise is ever taken soon 
after a full meal it should be of the gentlest, say 
driving or sauntering, but nothing that entails a beiid- 
ing up and down of the body. **Why?” you ask/ 
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Because, intelligent reader, it excites the stomach too 
much- - irritates it, almost— causes it to throw out more 
gastric juice than is required— hence acidity, and per- 
haps an attack of indigestion. 

I have no wish to rush the hill of intcinper.incc in 
either eating or drinking, though I do sincerely believe 
that the former is to blame for a good deal of the 
latter. But if people only knew how much better they 
would be by partaking of less food, and how much 
greater a chance of long life it gave them, there would 
be far fewer gourmands and epicures in the world. 
By over-eating one renders himself less calm, and 
consequently less happy, more nervous, because more 
cxcitable/dnd therefore on the whole less able to con- 
duct the business of life and gain what Ibo world calls 
fortune. But there— I reajly am “rushing” the lull 
of intemperance. I’ll dismount at once, and get ou 
to easier ground. 

There are few greater admirers of the baih than. 1 
myself am. I like almost every^plan of bathing— with 
the exception, probably, of the Russian moudjik plan 
of getting in under tlic stove, and burying yourself in 
hot ashes. I have never tried that, but doubtless it 
has its advantages— to a moudjik. However, I must 
say there is such a thing as over-doing even the bath. 
Although 1 should wish that every one in this country 
were like myself— amphibious, so that if thrown into 
the water he would only ponder, while quietly swim- 
ming out again, where the nearest place was at which 
to procure dry clofi.es and a cup of coffee, still it 
must be remembered that men are not manatees. W'c 
could not live most of our time in the water, like those 
interesting aquatic mammals. People should neither 
bathe too often in the day, nor remain loo long in the 
water at a time, else they will over-do it, they will 
have too much of a good thing. The after-effects of 
the bath should in all cases be studied, as well as the 
state of the general health. Moreover, the tempera- 
ture of the water deserves consideration : it may suit 
some people to break the icc on their matutinal tub 
in winter, with a frozen sponge for a mallet, but a 
dash of warm water is to be recommended when the 
mercury crpsses the line 32®. One bath in winter, 
and two in the heat of summer, I would call not over- 
doing the thing. 

People may over-do, to their detriment, the most 
simple things. A cup of good tea or pure coffee is a , 
simple thing, but over-indulgence in either is most 
hurtful. Probably I ought not to have classed tea 
and coffee together, because in my humble opinion 
there is much more harm done by drinking tea, than 
coffee with plenty of milk. At the sanlfc time, taken 
in moderation, and when free from adulteration, 
either is good. The upper classes in this country 
often over-do their amusements, and so do the middle 
classes when rich and idle. Too much amusement 
palls upon the adult mind, as too many sweets do 
on the stomach of a schoolboy; but a case of boyish 
dyspepsia may be summarily treated, not so a case of 
genuine mmtL This disease has not as yet ferund its 
way into our nosological tables, and yet it is as little a 
r compound ailment as hundreds to be found therein* 
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It is a discdbc of utter nerve prostration, and dete- 
rioration of brain power, and even muscular energy. 
Any one suffering from it may be roused, it is true — 
so may a dying lion — but it is only momcntiirily in 
either case, relapse is sure to follow. Ennut) if hot 
cured, may lead either to insanity or death ; the cure is 
usually difficult to accomplish, for it must be in every 
way radical ; and, besides, the patient is generally too 
listless to care whether he is tared'.or not. As often 
as not, he seeks to cure himself by flying to stimulants. 
Then the end is certain.-' 

1 ought to say a word on the subject of clothing. 
This is one of the things that arc greatly over-done. 
I do not refer to dress at all. I have nothing to do 
with fashion, except perhaps to condemn the habit of 
over-tight lacing, and wearing uncomfortable boots 
and shoes. But the one great fault people commit 
is too much wrapping up, in-doors and out, by night 
and by day. Colds are often taken by day, but very 
often the seed has been sown the night before. The 
body has been* kept too warm, and so enervated ; 
there may have been a fire in the room, the windows 
may have been closed, and too many bed-clothes worn. 

Trobably there are as many people die during the 


year, in England, from the evil effects of ovcr-clothing 
as from cold itself. Hot, stuffy bed-rooms largely in« 
crease the annual death-roll. 

We should dress each day according to the weather 
and temperature. , The i^ea of summer and Avintcr 
clothing is very absurd, with. the month of June so 
often a sneak, and July an arrant humbug. Never 
trust cither of them farther than you can see them — 
they both want watching — aod the worst of it is, tho 
other ten months are not a whit better. Rough and 
all though it be, January is generally the most honest 
month of the twelve. 

How many of us meet our deaths, I wonder, in a 
single year by over-doing physic? Not by over- 
doses, but by constarftly flying to medicine, with every 
trifling ailment ! People may guess — although it is 
.usually only a guess — the kind of medicament they 
need, but they err by taking it at a time when they 
would be infinitely better without it. A medicinc- 
chest is a capital thing to have in a house, but in 
nine cases out of ten it is far better when the key 
can’t be found. 

One otlier thing which may be over-done is a man’s 
subject. Lest, therefore, I commit that error, I close k. 
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NLY too rapidly are 
we once again part- 
ing with what little is 
left to us of the sum- 
mer. The Londoner 
who has not been 
' able to get away 
until now, tells us in a prac- 
tical way that it is the last 
month for which “tourists’ 
tickets” are issued, while 
those with whom w’C have 
more to do, and whose lot 
is cast amid shady lanes 
and more peaceful scenes, 
where— 

All the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds,*’ 

tell US that those shady lanes are daily becoming more 
musical with the crisp footsteps of the eddying leaves 
than with the*joyous notes of the birds, who arc just 
now only tfie auditors of a quaint duet between the 
“dignity and impudence” of their feathered tribe— 
cock-pheasant and cock-robin. It is unjust, however— 
not to say fruitless and senseless— to be .always 
complaining of the weather and the seasons. No one 
can say that we have had no heat, no summer, in the 
months that are past. It is, we believe, now on record 
that on one occasion in the month of July, last our 
thermometer in many places stood actually higher in 
the sh.ide than that of Madras or Bombay I Our hayxt 


for the most p.iit w.-rs got in well, save where in son.c 
localiise^ a drenching thundcrblorm made havoc of it ; 
but now it is October, and wc arc already beginning to 
think gravely of our last autumn and our last win- 
ter ; nor have we forgotten, first of all, that singular 
phenomenon, about this time last year, of the early 
snow-storm which weighed all our trees down, with 
their foliage yet thick upon them ; and when those 
who were walking immediately afterwards through any 
woods or forests in the south, heard ever and anon 
.a sharp report like the crack of a rifle, caused by the 
sudden snapping asunder of the overladen boughs and 
limbs of pur giant oak. For it is upon the oak that 
the foliage remains the longest, and the oak, therefore, 
at that time suffered the most. But we have 'more to 
do in the garden than with the forest, and' in this 
time of the year— the first month when we begin to 
carry out any extensive alterations in our shrubberies—! 
we sec to our sorrow that there are many blanks to fill 
up, as so many of our evergreens were killed outright 
last year by the intensity and severity of the winter. 
We would suggest, then, that when application has to^.. 
be made to the florist for a few slirubs to replace 
those that are gone, the very |infdiest kinds be ^ked 
for. We shall hope, however, that^ouir evergreens, 
and some other trees and s^rpbs that appeared to 
be killed, were not, too hastily removed in the spring 
or summer of the. year that will Soon be fading from 
us. Those who watched more narrowly state to 
whiph they were - reduced must have remarked that 
mafiy shrubs whic^ in the month of February or 
^arch we took tor dead had got the principle Of life 
in them in many places. The absence of rain, too, 
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during the spring, and the prevalence of those 
long, cold, east winds in ’the month of May, 
kept everything back, and even in the south it 
was not until June ih^t we saw some of our 
laurustinus, Portugal laurels, &c. &<S., breaking 
out into leaf again lower down, along their 
dry-stick limbs falsely called these last two years 
“ evergreen.” ' In many places the Frost appears 
to have killed the top six inches of most of the 
exposed boughs, while lower dow;'., or along 
the stem itself, a more practised eye would 
notice, as we have just said, that life was not 
actually extinct. The writer of these pages was 
sadly interested this year in noticing the pranks 
which the frost had played on a noble fig-tree 
of his own. The tree looked due south, and was 
sheltered from the north and jiorth-west by the 
side of the house, while it was partly sheltered 
from the cast as well by the projection of a 
green-house ; yet this tree — a most prolific one 
hitherto~was almost wholly destroyed. For 
a foot or so above the ^round, however, it 
broke out again in the early s nmer, and bore 
a few figs along its lowest arm. This month, 
the whole of the upper part of it will be cut 
away, and in due time it may yet recover 
itself. The fact is, during last wintt some 
of our most intense frosts came with the wind 
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ill the south-east. The rhododendrons, and bays 
loo, huffered largely. A correspondent also allied 
our attention to the curious fact that rabbits last 
winter comniittcd “ unusual ravages by nibbling 
not only at the stems of trees, but at. the branches 
also, since the heavy weight of snow bent them 
down witliin their reach, so that good-sized ash- 
ticcs, elms, and sycamores, &c., had in many places 
Ijceii stripped of their bark ; and* that as each succes- 
hive fall of snow enabled the little depredators to reach 
higher up the hedges, many were peeled quite up to 
the top, and of course, killed.” This fact, then, gives 
us a hint for* our gardens, where, it may be, wc fear, 
more damage hiight accrue to our evergreens frbiA 
the weight of snow than from rabbits. A quick turn 
over the garden with a pair of snow-boots on, and a 
long pole or broom-stick in hand, will epable you to 
give a gentle tap or two to s6me well-laden bpugh and 
relieve it of its weight of snow. The writer of these 
pages saw a number of standard roses last autumn 
just saved in time by this very simple and common- 
sense process. 

Ihis, their, being the month par excellence for 
shrub-moving and heavy alteration in our garden 
;md borders, we might with advantage briefly notice 
the properties of a few evergreens that it may 
be desirable to plant out now, and for which we 
expect there will be about this time a very considerable 
demand. Now, a garden brightly and judiciously laid 
out with a few good hardy evergreen shrubs greatly 
facilitates us in ^carrying out our intention of doing 
away, in part at any rate, with that terrible bedding- 
out system, so that oven in winter there is a certain 
freshness instead of dreary desolation about the 
garden. 

Take first, for example, the holly — a hardy fellow 
who does not mind a good amount of frost ; for do we 
not associate it pre-eminently with our Christmas and 
festive decorations in December and January ? N^ow, 
did wc choose no other evergreen save the holly, so 
variegated is its foliage, and so many are its varieties, 
that wc never need be at a loss for the beautifying of 
our garden with evergreens : some, for example, of its 
leaves are light and some dark ; then there are the 
narrow and broad-leaf varieties, smooth and prickly, 
or with edges and centres variegated, yellow and while, 
&c. In a somewhat wild and overgrown garden, the 
wi iter noticed recently a tall dnd noble holly-tree with 
which had been cruelly allowed to grow, in one huge 
entanglement, a blackberry-bush as high as* the holly 
itself. The pc'oprietor used laughingly to observe that 
lie would not haye the blackberry cut out, as the f^it, 
especially at the top, was very fine, and out of (he reach 
of the boys, unless aided by a ladder. But the 
winters of 1879 and 1880 proved at length too much 
even for the blackberry, and it succumbed to the cold, 
while the holly still Nourishes, terribly disfigured, 
nevertheless, by .the dead awns of the blackberry, 
which' it is a most difficult process to attempt to 
remove from its prickly companion. The florescence 

the holly is a poor object ; but as it is in bloom at ar 
lime \v\ic\y our ga>er flowers arc also delighting us, , 


this is of little consequence. Its berries, however, 
of bright scarlet or lemon colour, are familiar enough 
to us. No evergreen bears the knife so readily as 
the holly, and it is not an uncommon thing to sef 
a holly-tree clipped* in various devices representing 
a dog or a bird — a barbarous and unmeaning practice, 
in our opinion. 

Side by side with the holly, and in charming con- 
trast with it, can be planted varieties of the yew and 
the pine,^ The pinus tribei however, is beyond our 
management by pruning ; its elegant shape needs 
no description. It will be impossible for us to do 
much more than barely enumerate or suggest a few 
other evergreens for our garden planting and altera- 
tions during this month. There is, for example, the 
arbutus, an elegant shrub whose fruit resembles an 
oval strawberry. Some of its varieties when in good 
soil grow rapidly. Then, of course, we can have the 
lauVustinus, the rhojdodendron, the laurel, and Portu- 
gal laurel. As for the laiirustinus, one gfeat advan- 
tage in it is that its foliage feathers, we might so say, 
down to the ground, and it is thus an admirable shrub 
fqr shutting out a kitchen garden view — not that we 
intend ever to be ashamed of having a kitchen garden ; 
an outhouse, however, or anything unsightly, in flict, 
can. be well concealed by the laurustinus. It bears 
pruning well, and its foliage is always best \\*..en it is 
in flower ; and as it is the winter season when this is 
the case, we value it accordingly. Who cannot recall, 
at the very dead time of the year, perhaps, cutting off 
a few bright sprays for table decoration— not certainly 
for the sake of its scent, which is decidedly bitter or 
rank, but for its appearance ? And these ievv sprays, 
interspersed with one or two far more rare fragments 
of geranium, culled from the green-house, do their best 
to make us believe that summer never really leaves us. 
Far contrary in scent, however, is the Portugal laurel, 
which blossoms about June, and fills all the air with 
its almost too luscious fragrance. Alas ! for the poor 
Portugal laurel ; it suffered terribly last winter, and 
we would recommend purchasers of it to find it a 
more sheltered situation if our Arctic experiences are 
to be renewed later on. And in contrast, again, with 
the dark bushy foliage, of the Portugal laurel is that 
of the common laurel; with its paVe yellowish-green 
leaves. A couple of these, say near each corner of the 
lawn, are very effective and ornamental. Remark 
their foliage, even in the worst of Weather, when the 
snow is on the ground. It is a great relief /or the eye 
to rest upon in that /qrlornest of forlorn sights— a 
deep snow. When we just now said that no ever- 
green bears (he knife so readily as th^ holly, upon 
second consideration we should perhaps have given 
the pahn to the box, which, like its friend the yew, 
can be cut into any fantastic shape. The box is very 
hardy— a great consideration for us in out pre^sent 
anxiety as to the future of some of our. Evergreens. 
But wc must not aUow this engrossing ' subject 
of the new shrubbery, which, nevertheless, very 
properly and opportunely occupies our attention this 
-month, to carry us away from our fruit, 'flowers, and 
vegetables. - The drawl^ck certainly to an extensive 
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alteration in the garden is that we arc, of necessity, so 
much taken off from other branches of horticulture 
*fhose needs arc unhappily almost as pressing. 

There arc our dahlias to be lifted and dried in our 
outhouse, stem downwards, otherwise we are liable to 
let the crown rot and decay. Our roses have certainly 
nearly done their work. We generally find that a 
careful picking off of the faded flowers and an 
occasional gathering of some for table nnd drawing- 
j oom ornament help the standards to go on blooming 
longer than they otherwise would. Some gardeners 
seem afraid to clip away these long heads of summer 
growth on the roses ; but really to allow them to remain 
on, more especially where their length is extravagant 
and unsightly, runs a terrible risk of allowing these 
long arms to be torn away much lower down, and in a 
far more violent manner, by the gales that we generally 
experience at this season of the year. The chrysan- 
themums, too — one oT our final hopes for flowers— will 
want constant attention when they are on the point 
of coming into bloom. Those that are in pots shoulrl 
he placed at once where they are intended to bloom. 
'I'hose that you intend to flower in the open air had 


better be plunged- that is, have the pots themselves 
inserted in the earth — as this saves the roots. Any 
that seem to show no desit c to flower, or to flower very 
indiflerenlly, had better be cut down, and from any 
that have been damaged by early frost remove the 
bloom-stalks. Those that you have in pots in your 
greenhouse should be carefully watered at times, as 
the bloom will be impoverished if any scarcity of 
water is permitted just at this time. 

And then in our kitchen and fruit gardens we are 
also busy, carefully gathering and storing our apples 
and pears. We need hardly repeat what is so common- 
place, that dry weather must always be chosen for 
this operation, and that on no^ account must the fruit 
be bruised. Walking so much over our beds just 
now, wc shall postpone, as is more usual, for that 
reason all our heavy trenching and such-hke work 
until next month. But wc arc very busy just now, for 
the increasing supply of fallen leaves gives us such a 
constantly untidy appearance. Yet in a tomparativ cly 
little time this also is a thing of the past, and our now 
naked trees allow us to hurry away to another pait of 
1 the garden. 


A SWIM FOR LIFE : A WESTERN EPISODE. 


Y, Stranger, 
theie’s some- 
thing wiong 
yonder, ain*t 
thcie ?” 

Thus spoke 
a rough' look- 
ing miner on 
the outskirts 
of the camp 
to a Mexi- 
can who 
was walking 
hastily past. 
The stranger 
understood 
but imper- 
fectly the 
remark ad- 
dressed to 

him, but replied, Horses stoic,’' and proceeded on 
his way, his long spurs jingUfig at every step. * 

*The miner looked after him anxiously, and when he 
had disappeared down the hill, turned towards the 
saloon, muttering something about horse-thieves and 
hanging, and strolled, 6r as he would have himself 
said, “loafed” into the bar, where an excited assembly 
was gathered. 

“ Wa’all, they're gone clean away,” cried the owner 
of the missing animals ; “ and my liosses nor donkeys 
don't stray by nature. There's bin sonic thieves 
around, you bet ! ” 

“ Like enough ; but \\ho's the man ? Howsom- 


ever, if we ketch him, gentlemen, we'll shoot liini 
fair.” 

“Give him a trial and rope him— that's the riuc,' 
said the owner. “And npw tew business. My tical, 
gentlemen. Drinks round, and then I'll follow the 
tracks a bit, and let you know.” 

Such an offer was not to be slighted. The “ drinks ” 
having been fully appreciated by all picscnl, at the 
expense of their health and brains, the owner of the 
missing beasts departed to follow the tiail, which led 
towards the canon up the river. 

Ogden Smith, or “Soft” Smith, as he was not 
unusually called, had that very morning taken his 
horses water down-stream, and left them in a safe 
place pending their disposal. Ogden had Ixicn un- 
fortunate in his prospecting. He was neither cpiick- 
witted nor quick-tempered, though ready enough with 
his six-shooter when circumstances seemed to warrant 
ils use. But for this trait, “ Soft ” Smith would have 
been stamped with a strong variation of the term 
“idiot.” 

lie followed the tracks mechanically, and after 
about half a mile, finding they still led up towards the 
hills, he returned ; and as he strode back, breathing 
vengeance against his spoilers, he noticed human foot- 
prints on the farther side of the trail — ^heavy boot 
and spur marks. He felt inclined to trade these 
again, but knowing the trail would lead to the river, 
then flooded with melting snows, he decided to return 
to the camp and enlist the vigilants in his cause. 

It has never been correctly ascertained why horse- 
stealing was then, and may be still, rcgaided as a worse 
crime than the taking of human life ; but that this 
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was the case in the West is undoubted. Many a 
rough digger was permitted to add to the notches 
already cut in the pistol-butt, but a horse-thief was 
hunted down and executed summarily. 

Notwithstanding a gathering storm, the men in the 
saloon, as soon as they heard Ogden Smith’s report, 
determined to .do vengeance on the criminal. The 
sufferer, meantime, met with much sympathy, and 
“dust'* (gold-dust, which passed for currency) was 
freely shaken into Ogden’s hat in the bar-room. The 
discussion as to who the thief mighl be was waxing 
warm when a voice cried— 

“Reckon some Mexican’s had a hand in this 
game.” 

This suggestion was at once adopted, and Bill the 
miner said — 

“Aye, then I can show him. I saw him on 
the hill above this morning. Did ye notice any 
tracks.?” 

“ I did,” replied Smith eagerly. “ Large boots, and 
spur marks too. That’s the man ! ” 

“ We’ll go for him. Who knows his place ?” 

Several presdht did, and one mati added— 

“ He’s a mighty quick shot, you may depend.” 

“ We’re more of us than him,” was the answer of the 
leader. “ He can’t fix us all. Now, gentlemen, we 
must proceed reg’lar. ’Panel a jury, if you please; 
but there is no use in wasting time.” 

The jury was quickly chosen, and in order to avoid 
unnecessary delay, horses were brought out, and the 
whole party rode through the driving rain and tempest 
to the Mexican’s hut* 

The door was burst open, and before the surprised 
occupant could use his weapon he was seized and 
bound, and thrown helpless on the fioor. Before he 
was disabled, however, he managed to seize and retain 
a small knife, which he thrust into his sleeve. 

To his questions he got but scant replies. The jury 
were ushered into a small shed, and told to deliberate 
upon their verdict, after a few questions had been 
put to the criminal, who protested his innocence. 

One bystander, more humane than the rest^ volun- 
teered to act as prisoner’s advocate, and addressed the 
jury as a matter of form, for he knew the stranger’s 
doom was scaled. 

After a pause the jury again retired ; and in a few 
minutes the self-appointed judge, knocking at the 
door, asked for the verdict '"To the astonishment 
of the bystanders, the answer was, “ Not guilty I ” 

A cry of joy escaped the Mexican ; an exclamation 
of disappointment was vented by Ogden Smith. But 
the judge drew his revolver, and beckoning to the 
committee, repli^ calmly— 

“ Gentlemen, you’ll have to do better tbati that* 
Try again ; and this time attend to the evidence.” 

He handled his pistol menacingly as he spoke, and 
the jury retired again. 

They were not long left undisturbed, for time was 
passing,, the tempest was increasing in severity, and 
the committee had some distance to ride that night 


In five minutes the judge again called them, and this 
time the obedient twelve gave the verdict “ Guilty ! ” 

“ Quite correct,” said the judge ; “ I approve. It’s 
a verdict. Carry out the sentence, yew,” he added to 
two of his associates. “And now, gentlemen, I think 
we’ve done our duty ; the bosses wait. Hev ye any- 
thing to say ? ” he inquired of the criminal. 

The poor, man pleaded earnestly for mercy, and pro- 
tested his. innocence wildly, but it was useless. The 
majority of the party then left the hut, and the two 
men, placing their unhappy prisoner astride a mule, 
unbound him, except for a4;um of the rope on his left 
wrist, and walked beside him to the place of execution. 
There his outer .clothing was taken from him, and his 
boots— those fatal witnesses— laid aside. He was 
then fastened to a tree. The place of execution had 
been well chosen. It was a low point jutting out into 
the river, just above the rapids. The current was 
running swiftly, swollen by the melting snows and 
the tremendous rain which was still descending in 
torrents. From this point the river descended rapidly. 
Higher up, but then obscured by the thickly falling 
rain and mist, was a high ridge, which projected across 
the river and formed a sort of bowl-like enclosure, in 
the centre of which was (and is) a small wooded 
island. Below this eyot the river divides. It becomes 
narrower, and passing on the right side over . small 
rocky breakwater, or natural barrier, it .takes a tre- 
mendous leap sheer one hundred feet over the rock, 
spreading out from the base for many feet in its de- 
scent. On the left side of the island the stream has 
worn away the rock to a great extent, and on that 
side the water hurries down a rapid at a steep angle, 
and at the bottom meets deep wat;pr, which drives in a 
swift current over to the right shore, to a strip of beach 
on low ground— a watering station for animals. 

The men charged with the execution had wcU chosen 
the place. The prisoner stood with hands clasped as 
one of his guardians was making preparations, and 
the other stood ready to fire should the prisoner at- 
.teinpt to escape. One was adjusting the cord upon a 
neighbouring tree, underneath which the mule had 
been already led, when an" exclamation from him 
made the other guardian turn his head. The quick- 
eyed Mexican seized his opportunity. With a swift 
sweep of his right hand he severed with the concealed 
knife the rope at his wrist, and with a desperate 
backward spring he threw himself into the eddying, 
boiling river. 

The heavy splash was the first intimation that the 
other men had of the Mexican’s escape; and, with 
revolver ready, one waited till the swimmer sliould re- 
appear. He ^rose, and struck out boldly for the 
opposite shore. The man raised the pistol, when his 
companion stayed his arm. 

‘‘ Give him a chance, Bob,” he said. “ You or me 
may want a good turn some day ; and besides, 1 don’t 
b’lieve he lifted them animals. Soft Smith’s an idjit.” 

“Well, mebbe yer right,” replied the other, as he 
returned his pistol. “ Poor chap 1 ” he added, with a 
touch of feeling to which* he had long been a stranger. 
“ Poor chap ! the fall will save us the job, anyhow.” 


•.A fact. 
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“ Hc’h goiic!” replied the other, “lie can’t git 
over, ell ? ” 

Yon bet ! ” exclaimed his companion. ‘‘He’s right 
enough, 1 do declare ; he’ll git out now I ” 

Meantime the unfortunate fugitive was struggling 
vigorously to gain the centre of the stream. He was 
swifniuing strongly hand over hand, and every now 
and then he cast a glance at the ridge of rocks that 
fringed the rapief leading to the fall of a sheer hundred 
feet. Could he clear this he might be saved. He 
was making good way, but ever being drawn nearer 
and nearer by the resistless current to his destruction. 
The men on shore watclied his progress with feverish 
.inxiety. Another yard or two and he would gain the 
rocky ledge which ended the fall and where the less 
dangerous rapids began. Would he last ? 

The men clasped hands in their strong excitement, 
and by a simultaneous impulse cheered the swimmer 
on. The poor wretch heard it. It gave him courage. 
One minute more and he would be clear ; with renewed 
energy he strove, and with a despairing effort clutched 
the rock. His legs swung for a second into the milky 
mass of water above the cataract. Could he bear the 
strain.^ A cheer from shore: a mighty effort — ^lic 
swung himself over, and with a long sweeping stroke 
dashed down the rapids and disappeared. 

* 4 * * * 

The men turned away, breathing more freely, and 
returned as hastily as possible to camp to report. 
The storm still continued ; the river had run up the 
crock, and it was nightfall ere, wet to the skin and 
chilled to the bones, they gained the saloon. Here all 
was confusion ; twenty tongues spccaking at once, and 


all condemning “ Soft Smith.” The “judge” was pre- 
sent, and as the two men entered he said, “ I’m kinder 
sorry we hanged that Mexicaij. • We’ve done him an 
injury, boys, Tin afeard.” 

“Save trouble in the end, mebbe,” said another. 
But the judge shook his head. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” inquired the late comers. 

“Why, ‘Soft Smith’s a fool, lie’s (bund his beasts 
safe at home, where they went o’ themselves, having 
broke halter. The tracks was the Mexican’s tracks, 
but only to his own location. WeVe done that man a 
wrong, and I’m ready to apologise ; I -ean’t say fairer. 
Here’s his health I” 

A voice from the doorway replied, “I drink to 
that I ” and as all eyes wbee turned in the direction of 
the sound, a ragged, half- naked form, tlic limbs 
bruised and bleeding from deep scratches, walked 
up to the bar. Terror sat upon every countenance. 
The visitor was the Mexican. 

“ Didn’t ye— didn’t ye hang him ? ” gasped the 
sturdy but superstitious judge to his deputies. 

• • “ Guess not,” replied one of the pair addresi,cd. 
“He slipped into the river and swam across the 
Cataract Rapid.” 

“ Thunder ! but I’m glad. Here’s my hat, boys ; fill 
in your dust now, and let him have it.” 

No second bidding was needed. Very soon the 
heap of gold-dust had reached a goodly pile, to which 
Soft Smith was a most liberal contributor. 

Ogden Smith was considerably laughed at, but the 
Mexican was regarded as a hero, and prospered. 'J’he 
camp in time was broken up, but there are many still 
alive who i*cmcmber that swim for life across Ihe 
Small Snake River. jj p 


A WITHERED ROSE. 


E lingered in the meadow croft ; 

We saw the summer moon Moft 
In silver light : the earth, the sky 
Were not so full of peace as I, 

Whose days have lost their tranquil tunc 
Since love can die so soon, so soon. 

He plucked a fragrant rose, and there 
He set the blossom in my hair, 

And clasped me close, and whispered low • 

Of changeless faith, which now I know 
Inconstofnt as the changing moon, 

Since lave can die so soon, so soon. 

The nightingale was warbling clear 
In liquid notes : I did nof hear 
The witching music of the bird ; 


His vows of love I only heard. 

0 sad and sweet that night in June ! 

Since love can die so soon, so soon. 

1 keep the rose, whose darkened hue 
Recalls the joy which once I knew, ’ 

That gathered colour day by day, 

And brightness, till it fell away, 

With liopcs like faded petals strewn. 

Since love can die so soon, so soon. 

I keep the rose : the time may be 
When I with firmer heart shall see 
Its withered leaves, nor sigh to find 
In life’s* calm eve new peace of mind, 

Though clouds obscured its early noon, 

Since love can die so soon, so soon. 

J. R. Eastwood. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 

CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


Sough we 

are living in 
the subdued 
sunshine of 
autumn, great 
are the pre- 
parations for 
winter. I 
have just seen 
a fair show 
of woollen 
goods. Both 
fouI<5 cloths 
and. Esta- 
inenc -serges 
are to be 
worn still, 
but there are 
novelties in 

colouring, mostly in the direction of dark reds and vio- 
lets. In Vicunas, some well-arranged useful dresses 
arc made of the new herring-bone design in speckled 
greys and heather mixtures. Chuddah cloths have 
been prepared in large quantities; and provided the 
quality is good, my readers cannot well do wrong 
in selecting these: they are so soft that they fall 
in the most graceful folds, and arc really durable. 
Fantaisie cloths and Vicunas embrace a large number 
of useful stuffs in plums, blues, and greys. Many of 
the common tweeds have tiny stripes in a mixture of 
shades and shaded stripes. Black cloths are to be 
worn out of mourning, especially black Vicunas. They 
will have no trimming *but tortoise-shell buttons, with 
the wearer’s monogram engraved. 

There is a marked improvement in the habit cloths, 
also used for dresses'; they are well shrunk, and more 
attention is now paid to their finish. Borderings arc 
decidedly the fashion. Both serge and diagonal cloths 
are made with fancy borders, occasionally merely an 
interwoven mixture of colour ; and others, again, are 
quite distinct from the rest of the dress~red, blue, and 
tinsel, in very coarse weaving, with a thread of silk 
here and there. These give the necessary touch of 
colour so important this year, and make a quiet, un- 
assuming dress of more consequence. Bordered cloths 
and striped tweedd are the most distinctive novelties in 
wihter materials I have seen yet. The stripes are broad 
and shaded, each quite two inches wide, the ground- 
>vork throughout being tw^ tones, say blue and gold, 
or gold and brown, black and brown, porcelain-blue 
and brown, white and brown, or green and brown. 

Silk , and wpol brocades make up with plain 
materials. A new sort of plush is to. be used for 
trimming; the ground has a silk stripe or thread 
visible through the pile of the plush. Next month I 
will tell you more about this ; but I think I have said 
enough to show how to make nec«ssary purchases. 


Meanwhile many ravishing toilettes are being pre- 
pared in Paris. I note that most of them have 
plaited— box-plaited— flounces coming high up, occa- 
sionally to the waist in front, and have distinct trains 
at the back. The skirts and flounces arc of one tone, 
and often made of some simple thin material, such a:* 
Surah, the train and bodice of velvet or brocade. 1 f 
of the latter, they are mostly of brocade, into which 
coloured sprays are introduced, and the petticoat 
matches some dominant tone in the flowers. Not 
withstanding the richness of this material, the train 
is so drawn back that but little of the skirt is hidden. 
If the toilette is intended for day wear it isroniplctcd 
by a Lohis XV mantle, which is of the cape order, 
drawn much into the figure in front ; Indeed the whole 
secret of a good appearance in wearing this is to 
draw it as flrmly as possible below the bust, allowing; 
the folds to fall naturally. Such dresses, if trimmed 
with lacc, as they mostly arc now, have just a thin 
lining of gauze placed beneath the lace of some bright 
shade, which helps to preserve a fresh appearance anil 
to add to the beauty of the trimming. The simplest 
dresses, as .well as the most costly, arc nearly all 
gathered, either on the skirt or bodice, or on both. 
Fronts of bodices gathered at the neck and bust are 
most becoming to slender figures, and arc applied to 
soft woollen stufls, muslins, and satfns of the brig In 
decided colourings now worn. Black velvet satin and 
cashmerq so made, having a belt round the waist;, 
and a plain basque, are fashionable with skirts ol 
almost every kind. As the season gets colder this is 
a good way of wearing out old skirts, especially for 
dinner toilettes. The bodice can be rendered more 
dressy by a thick double ruclie .at the neck, and a 
scarf carried down cither side of the fulness, ending 
in the belt. Many skirts are just gathered in a row 
of eight or ten runnings from the waist, and then fall 
sufficiently full over a balayeuse of some colour. This 
is a simple style, and looks well with a belted bodice. 

The lacc-makers — I mean machine lace-makers — 
have had a good har\'est. Not only are Spanish laces, 
white, black, and coloured, much used, but also Russian, 
and many kinds of coarse-woven coloured and white 
laces intermixed for washing dresses, as well as 
embroidery in colours on white grounds. Quite the 
newest thing is fine twine lace with pendant fringe, 
not unlike Macrame ; it has the advantage of being 
most durable. Many of the best Paris dresses have 
flounces of silk or satin worked in English embroidery. 

Crinoline is gaining in favour ; maybe we shall 
soon be of the same unwieldy circumference as some 
twenty years ago. How we shall make our way 
through the drawing-rooms, so overcrowded with fur- 
niture, remains to be seen. 

Even the new silks, many of them, have* -printed 
and interwoven borderings, which will be the death- 
blow to all kinds of pabhcinentcric, for such printt^d 




bands will only require lace or fringe to complete a decided colour— blue, brown, or ruby— the coloured 
tlioni. I herc is, as the linendrapers say, “ a feeling ” lining coming well next the face, ’the crown simply 
for silk laces of firm make and varied colouring ; steel trimmed with two long ostrich feathers. These 
lace and other tinsel are found to be too perishable, sort of hats are no longer bound at the edge, and an 
and too costly for moderate purses. absence of streamers or ends of ribbon is considered 

I'"or evening wear, some of the very handsomest " the thing.’’ Dark straw hats with crimped borders 
gowns are made of silk or satin, draped with gauze, will be worn this year. 

interwoven with beads# These cost too much money A word as to bathing suits. The newest notion has 
for the multitude, and I know many industrious fingers been to have no sleeve whatever. The jacket is cut low 
busy outlining, in bugles and other beads, the brocades at the throat, and finishes, as far as the sleeve is con- 
interwoven wiilj. the season’s gauzes— and the effect is cerned, above the shoulder, giving the arm liberal pljiy 
excellent. in swimming. . The jackets are all belted and very 

Light materials, such as nun’s cloth, bunting, Ac., loose in front ; the trousers no longer come only to 
which make pretty garden-party dresses, that come in the knee, but to the ankle, and are made very full, like 
usefully for small dinner-parties in the winter, are those of Turkish women. Tliey have, the advantage 
trimmed with both moire and watered silk, for both ' that when wet they do not show the figure with undue 
arc once more to the fore, and will be used in the distinctness. Bathing dresses become each season 
winter,' it is said, by themselves and as trimmings, more ornamental, and white, embroidered in colours, 
The varied tones of the same shade which the watering have been more sold in France than any other kind, 
produces has a most happy effect on soft, lustreless Occasionally a bright-coloured wide scarf with fringed 
woollen stuffs. With any cream or neutral dress, ends is tied with a large bow at the side, but it is apt 
young girls wear large round broad-brimmed hats of to get in the way of the swimmer, and should not be 
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them replace them with pennies ; but the weights are 
better, because slightly heavier and smaller in circum- 
ference. 

Nothing is, however, so becoming to a really good 
figure as a basque shaped well on the hips. Tailors 
make only one dart seam in front, and their work is 
thorough and calculated to wear. The skirts hang 
well, and have useful contrivances for shortening when 
necessary ; and there is more than one pocket, and 
these are placed where they can be of use. Some new 
and really pretty seaside suits arc made with petticoats 
of the striped linen stuflfs used for awnings, the colour 
in the skirt matching the danii^ used for the bodice 
and tunic. This is just one of the modes which arc 
very stylish if well carried out, but otherwise vulgar. 
To make the costume complete, the stockings must 
match. People have gone very mad in this matter of 
stockings, and I have lately seen some for full dress 
with gold coins falling from the open-work, and 
occasionally interwoven. Many women now em- 
broider tiny boucjucts on the instep, between the 
interwoven stripes, and so for a very small outlay of 
work, make a pretty-looking stocking to match their 
several costumes. 

J3onnets and hats, as well as neckties, are now 
decorated with gold or enamelled brooches of most 
varied forms. Sometimes they are gridir^ons, or 
beetles, or croquet mallets, and even fire-engines ; one 
brooch being a lobster, another a shoe— not a pretty, 



patronised ; nor should the plaited trimmings at the 
neck and knees, which are cumbersome, and cease to 
be ornamental when once wet. The long walks to the 
sea which many parts of the coast entail, both in 
England and France, make a cloak for wearing over a 
bathing suit a great comfort, if not a necessity. The 
best material to make these of is rough unbleached 
Turkish towelling. 

In Paris, as well as England, great attention is being 
paid to what we call tailor-made dresses ; and French- 
women, as well as English, recognise that they are the 
best suited to travelling and to hard country wear. 
But they require to fit to perfection, and to be as 
simple as possible. There is no very decided novelty 
in their mode of making, except that the skirts 
are from twelve to eighteen inches fuller, and much 
more bouffant at the back. The newest style is 
neither cloth nor serge, but small-checked — pin- 
clicck is the proper term — woollen tweed or French 
twill. As far as the cut of the bodice is concerned, 
they might be riding-habits ; the sleeves are just as 
narrow, just as high on the shoulders, and the basque 
often coming off to a mere nothing in front, and deep 
and plaited at the back. There is, however, another 
style of basque— viz., an all-round — carried well down 
on to the hips, and carefully weighted with the leaden 
weights which, happily for home dressmakers, can be 
bought at most of the drapers*. If my readers arc living 
in a country place where they are not procurable, let 
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high-heeled, fine-pointed Louis XV. chaussure, but a 
broad-toed old battered shoe, which might have been 
discarded by a ploughman. 

In London there has been quite a reaction this 
season with regard to colour. Silk coats of divers 
shades, as well as black, fit the figure closely, and 
reach to the hem of the dress, and these, with the 
addition of quilting, are preparing for winter. For 
theatres, red silk cloaks of the same' kind are worn. 

l’'ashionable women across the Channel have not 
adopted either the pancake, sugar-loaf, Spanish 
muleteer, or the other Parisian vagaries in head-gear, 
which are nearly all 'large. They keep to the close- 
fitting Princess shape, and make it in any vivid shade 
they fancy. Even the Princess of Wales has coun- 
tenanced the new order of things. The last time that 
I saw her she Avas wearing a dress of dark blue silk, 
with a Japanese design in all colours upon it, and a 
bonnet trimmed with coral. 



White pinafores are no longer de rigneur for 
children, and puffs have found their way even to the 
tiniest shoulders, as a reference to the little figure at 
the commencement of this article will testify. Red 
or navy blue twill, coloured sateens, and grey linen* are 
all used for pinafores that aspire even in a small degree 
to the cesthetic. The othei outlined figures comprise 
a fashionable Merveilleux walking dress, made with 
much gathering on sleeves, skirt, and pockets, and two 
demi-saison <&ut-door coverings— a Hubbard and a 
tailor-made jacket ; the skirt worn with the latter is 
cleverly trimmed with killings, gatherings, and bouil- 
lon nds. 

There are two groups illustrating new costumes for 
in-doors and walking. In the one (comprising six 
hgures), fould cloth, F.stamenc serge, Chuddah, and 
Vicuna can be used for the dresses, always bearing 
in inhid that those with woven bordcrings of dis- 
tinct colouring are the newest. Tlic small maiden 
standing at the head of the group wears a pretty^ 



serge costume of the new vio- 
let shade, piped witli red silk, 
the simulated waistcoat being 
of the silk. No. 2 wears an 
embroidered costume, the em- 
broidery showing upon the 
large • collar, deep cuffs, and 
quilles at the sides of the skirt. 

No. 3 shows, the chemisette of 
bright contrasting colour— say 
red satin with brown cashmere 
— and the pointed bodice, with 
sleeves very high on the 
shoulder. On No. 4, the new 
polonaise wifli raised hips, as 
well as raised shoulders, can 
be seen ; here also are gather- 
ings round the neck and at the 
pointed waist. This polonaise 
is dissimilar in colour and 
material from the skirt. The 
seated figure. No. 5, wears a 
skirt of golden-brown Spanish 
lace, over satin to match, and a brochc bodice with 
long basque, also of the same colour. The little girl 
at the end of the group wears a b6gc blouse frock 
with bright Algdrienne trimmings. 

In the remaining group, comprising four ligures, the 
toilettes are more, dressy and more appropriate for 
gning wear, and here will be found suggestions for 
id and gathered sleeves, for which there is quite a 
England. Figs. 2 and 4 illustrate the newest 
jf the furore. The third figure (explaining a 
clTfficuirm^^*^^^ neighbour) is attired in that 

most usc^ dress of black Spanish lace, Avith here and 
there a loSt^' bright-coloured satin-terra-cotta, 

^iWwhichcA'cr suits best thccomplexion of the 
orange, or red Jf. , , . , • ^ x- 

wearer • for t ^ust never be lost sight ot 
when in quest ‘ fashionable. 

Andformakingupa’™ 
dresses there is no lack «-c , 

of novel materials or 
combinations. The 
plushes are decidedly haru* 
some; the pile is so 
that the various patterrs 
apparently pressed on it. * 
surface have a particular!);^ 
rich effect. The new shade^r 
plushes arc most useful fc^^ 
trimmings, so are the strigf 
moires. Chenille fringes a^ 
thick strands not termina^^^?5 
’ as heretofore with silken ' ® 

are the best trimmip^*.^^ 
plush, as they harmo; 
its style. Beside.« ^ j 
are new 

.lookf^^ like satin piping formed 

.0 arabesques, and totally 
jiT^fferent from what has been 
T worn for many years past 


pufl 
mani1 
forms ^ 
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A New Torpedo. 

The torpedo having practically revolutionised the 
conditions of naval warfare, it can scarcely surprise 
us to find that i^entors arc turning much qf their 
tlioiights to dev^pi^g the usefulness (that is, de- 
structiveness !) of so poteni; a weapon. A koumanian 
engineer has designed a new kind of torpedo, Which in 
several points exhibits considerable orgiiiality. Its 
chief peculiarity is that it can be managed under 
water for twelve hours at a stretch, acting at a depth 
of from one hundred feet in rivers to *s<?vcn or eight 
hundred feet in the sea. IJy means of screws it caij 
be made to rise or sink noiselessly, and cither sud- 
denly or by gradual stages. Its system of illumina- 
tion is internal, and enables the officers to see for a 
distance of a hundred and lliirty feet under water. 
While on the surface it is managed like an ordinal y 
ii on-clad vessel, but it can miinceiivre in any direction. 
All this is very ingenious, but wc devoutly trust that 
ihcic will be no occasion for its use. 

Public Barometers. 

It would be a great advantage to shipping if every 
port 'had its standard barometer, with which masters 
of vessels could compare their ship’s barometer before 
starting on a voyage. In this way their observations 
would be far more accurate than at present, and 
comparable with each other. The result would be a 
ilecidcd gain to the science of meteorology, and also to 
commerce. This plan was advocated as far back as 
iS54by Admiral Sir F. A. Shad well, but it is only, 
being put in practice now. The Meteorological Office 
have designed a standaj-d barometer for exposure at 
docks and other public places, so that private indi- 
viduals and ship’s officers will have an opportunity of 
comparing their own instruments with it, and finding 
out their index errors. The new standard will be 
cased in brass, with an enamelled glass scale, and the 
index error framed -and glazed beside it. It will 
contain no wood to warp by the action of the weather, 
the tube will be of strong glass, and the cistern will be 
free from leather, which js apt to stretch or shrink 
with time. It will be a true standard, and vastly 
superior to the barometers very kindly presented to 
fishing villages and coast-guard stations by the Duke 
of Northumberland,^ and the Board of Trade and other 
institutions, 

A New Exhilarant. 

The extraordinary exhilarating power of ** laughing 
gas ” is well known ; but a similar property has just 
been discovered in a liquid mixture of phosphate of 
soda, and tincture of the ergot df 'rye. . While treating 
.1 female patient with tincture of the ergot of rye for a 
painful affection of the knee, Dr. Luton, of Rlicims, 
discovered that by adding a little of the phosphatd of 
boda to the medicine, it sent the patient into uncoh* I 
trollable fits of laughter, which evidently sprang from^ 


the merriest ideas. No effect was observed until 
three-quarters of an hour after the dose was taken ; 
and affer the intoxication died away, the patient 
continued in the best of humour for some lime. 
Experiments were then made on a number of per^onb, 
but it w.as found that females were the most suscep- 
tible to the influence of th^^ potion. In the case of 
some niLMi, only giddiness and a slight headache w.is 
the result. It is worthy of rciffkrk, in this connection, 
that rye-bread in wet seasons is apt to piodun* .1 
feeble exhilaration of the same kind, pc*liap.s ber.tu a- 
it contains a small percentage of the ergot. Wc trust 
that doctors and dispensers will be as sparliii; .is po^,- 
siblc in the use of this drug, so a.s to prevent it> em- 
ployment as a species of intoxicant. 

A Refrigerated Store. 

The great quantity of fresh provisions now imported 
into this country, in cooled chambers fitted up in 
ocean steamers, has necessitated the erection of 
refrigerated warehouses, in which the mCiit or veget- 
ables can be stored to wait the market. Such a 
magazine has been constructed at the Soulh-Ka.stcrn 
railway station between Upper Thames Street, 
London, and the river, where the waggfins of the 
railway laden \\ ilh produce can be lowered into the 
premises, while, on the other hand, the cargoes of 
ships can be received from the wharf. Theie aie 
eleven apartments in the warehouse, and each of the iC 
is exhausted of air by .i Beales’ exhauster cap.ible of 
abstracting 15,000 cubic feet of air per hour. The 
chambers are cooled l)y means of cold brine circuLiting 
in cast-iron pipes ; and the brine is cooled on 'Jcllii'i's 
system by bringing it into contact with pipes contain- 
ing methylated ether which has been compicsscd by 
a separate engine. , 

A Oolour-Organ. 

•The diffcTcnt colours of the spectrum form .a sc.ile 
of light which has often been compared to the musical 
scale, and the ide.!. has recently taken shape in what 
has been termed a colour^organ. This consists of a 
musical instrument, such as an organ or piano, com- 
bined with a set of coloured glasses having shutters 
behind them, which can be opened by playing on the 
keys. When a particular key is touched the coi re- 
sponding shutter falls, and a beam ^f light shines 
I through the exposed glass, illuminating it with fine 
i effect. By touching different keys, different har^ 
monies of colour may be produced. The whole tones 
and semitones in an octave arc represented by the 
glasses as follows C, red ; C sharp, orange-red* ; D, 
orange ; D sharp, orangc-yelloTw ; E, yellow ; F, yellow- 
green ; F sharp, green ; G, bluish-green ; G sharp, blue^ 
A, violet-blue ; A sharp, violet ; B, violet or crimson. 
The play of colour during the performance of a* quick 
air is said to fascinate the eye, and the observer grati- 
vfics two senses at the same time. 
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A Cancelling Stamp. 

It has often been 
said^that the British 
and other Govern- 
ments lose a con- 
siderable amount of 
money every year 
by the re-use of 
cancelled stamps. 
Whether or. not the 
perforated stamp is 
an all - sufficient 
safeguard • against 
such malpractices, 
the appliance repre- 
sented in the an- 
nexed engraving 
cannot but be ef- 
fectual. The body, 
A, of the canceller 
contains a sliding 
nut, c, which is 
secured to the 
handle, D, and receives the screw, n, fastened to 
the revolving cutter-head, F, which is held in its 
position by an internal flange at the bottom of the 
handle, and by an inserted collar, E. Between the 
handle and the top of the case, A, there is a spiral 
spring which serves the purpose of returning the 
various parts to their normal position. The culting- 
hcad (shown in detail in Fig. 2) is marked filewise 
in diflfetent directions, so that when it is revolved 
by the engagement of the screw Ii, and nut C, 
the surface of the stamp is abraded. As the cuttcr- 
hcad has previously been inked, the ink will be 
absorbed into the roughened surface, and, the 
obliteration being perfect, the stamp cannot possibly 
be restored to its pristine condition. The canceller 
can be applied almost instantaneously, so that this 
method has also the advantage of involving no delay. 

A Painless Probe. 

We have already described the electric probe of M, 
Trouve, by which a bullet or fragment of metal in a 
wound is made to indicate its position by completing 
an electric circuit across the sharp point of the probe 
and ringing an electric bell. This probe in its general 
features is like an ordinary surgical probe, and requires 
to be introduced into the wound. Besides causing 
pain in the operation, it is therefore subject to the 
usual disadvatimges of a penetrative instrument. The 
wound, for example, might be of such a nature that it 
would be dangerous to rifle it. Quite recently, how- 
ever, an absolutely painless means of detecting the 
location of a bullet has been suggested and devised. 
I'his is a modification of the Induction Balance of 
’■Professor Hughes, which we have already illustrated 
in the Gathf.RER. This instrument is extremely 
sensitive to the presence of small masses of metal in 
its immediate neighbourhood, and can be used for 
telling a base coin from a good one by virtue of this 


property. Accordingly Professor Graham Bell, the 
inventor of the telephone, conceived the happy idea of 
applying it to determine the position of the missing 
ball in General Garfield, the American President, and 
Professor Hughes devised a special form of the appa- 
ratus for the purpose. Trials with it have been ejuite 
successful, and the bullet has been located at a point 
above the groin, without the instrurjent^leven touching. 
;he patient. We are not yet oXvare of the precise 
nature of the arrangement used by* Professor Bell ; 
but a possible plan is illustrated in the figure, where 
P and p' are two primary coils, connected by wires with 
an electric battery, E, and a rheotomc, or rhythmical 
interrupter, R ; S, s' arc two secondary coils in cir- 
cuit with a- telephone. These two latter coils arc 
so wound and adjusted that the induced currents 
in one can be made to balance those in the other, 
thereby producing absolute silence in the telephone* 
When, however, this^ balance is disturbed by the 
neighbourhood of a piece of metal to one of the 
secondary coils, the rhythm of tho rheotomc is heard 
in the telephone. If, then, the two opposed coils p', s', 



B 


arc sheltered from disturbance, and the other two,^ 
P, S, arc moved about in the region where the hidden 
bullet, B, is lodged, the presence of the inducing metal 
will disturb the balance, and sounds will be audible in 
the telephone. By trying with a bullet of the same 
weight and make, the distance of the bullet from the 
secondary coll, s, may be approximately ascertained. 
We may add that this plan was suggested last year as 
a means of prospecting for gold nuggets and other 
metalliferous ores. 

A Useful Lesson in Physics. 

An American scientific journal describes an experi- 
ment which ingeniously illustrates the instructions 
that have repeatedly been published, as to how a 
person in danger of drowning may prevent the body 
from sinking. It is a well-known fact that if the 
hands and arms be submerged, and the lungs be kept 
filled with air, the body must float. Unfortunately, 
too many people become panic-stricken when ex- 
posed to risk of this kind, 
and, throwing their arms 
wildly above their heads, 
almost immediately go 
under water. Perhaps 
they do not clearly appre- 
ciate the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which the 
precautionary conduct re- 
ferred to is based ; if so, 
the experiment already 
spoken of will explain 
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them. Fig. i represents 
a short-necked, square- 
shouldered bottle, with a 
brass-headed nail securely 
fastened on each side by 
means of a rubber band. 
Let the bottle be ballasted 
with sand so that it will 
just float when the nails 
jre turned downwards, as 
in Fig. I. After this has 
been satisfactorily done, 
turn the nails upwards, 
as in Fig.^ 2, and it 
will be at once noticed that the bottle will be either 
forced under water, or tipped over so that the water 
will enter the mouth, when it will speedily sink. 
'I'his experiment speaks for itself, and its great 
practical value will impress itself upon all young 
people who see it performed. 



Anbther New Thermograph. 

In a recent number of the Gatherer we described 
an ingenious, but somewhat complicated, apparatus for 
recording continually the temperature of the human 
body. A simpler contrivance for the same purpose 
was recently brought before the French Academy of 
Sciences by its inventor, M.' Marey. It consists of a 
thermometer-tube of brass, filled with oil, and con- 
nected by means of a capillary passage with a 
Bourdon tube, which changes its curvature according 
to the expansion of the liquid in its interior. The 
rise of temperature is thus made to alter the curvature 
of the Bourdon tube ; and the latter being connected 
to a marking stylus, a permanent record is obtained 
of the fluctuating temperature of the body to which 
the thermometer is applied. 


Improved Callipers. 

In using callipers — as the compasses are styled 
which are used in measuring cylinders, balls, or other 
round surfaces— there is sometimes a risk of the 
instrument slipping and giving a lot of unnecessary 
trouble. By a useful invention — represented in the 
woodcut— this annoyance is rendered impossible. 

The improvement 
consists in an ad- 
justing device, by 
means of which 
the callipers may 
be opened or 
closed, and held 
securely in any 
position. A bear* 
ing in one leg of 
the instrument, 
and a nut in the 
other (both work- 
ing on a swivel), 
receive the ad- 
justing screw. 



which is prevented from moving longitudinally by a 
groove in the shank, and by the insertion of a pin 
through the bearing and through the groove. It is 
obvious that the bearing and nut of the screw must 
always be parallel to each other in any position of the 
callipers. 


A Life-saving Umbrella. 

The figure illustrates a combined life-buoy and 
umbrella, w'hich will recommend itself to peseons 
unable to swim when abuut to go Uppn the water. 
The inflated buoy is shown at A A, and* when the 



umbrella is folded it occupies a position surrounding 
the stick. The latter is made strong, and hooked so 
as to be easily grasped ; and a light netting is some- 
times added to the outside of the <;over, to allow of 
the umbrella being readily clung to while floating. 
Yachtsmen will probably find the new rain-shade of 
service whib at sea. 

The Sun Lamp, 

A beautiful and novel electric light has appeared 
in Paris within the last few weeks. It is called la 
lampe soleil, from the likeness of the light to sunshine, 
and is the joint invention of MM. Clerc and Bureau. 
It is produced by taking a small marble brick, and 
boring two holes into it in a slanting direction towards 
each other,' The ends of these holes very nearly 
reach the bottom of the brick, and are separated from 
each other by a wall or partition of the stone. Into’ 
the bore-holes are inserted two rods of the fine carbon 
prepared for electric lamps, and their upper ends are 
connected to the poles of the dynamo-electric machine 
or generator. The current, in passing from one 
carbon-point to the other through the separating wall 
of marble, heats it up white-hot, intense but 

mellow light is emitted by the botlonv of the brick 
underneath the carbon points. The marble becomes 
calcined, and the light is therefore a kind of 
Drummond lime-light, produced by electricity instead 
of the two gases oxygen and hydrogen. The price of 
the new lamp is small, for the carbons feed them- 
selves as they are burned by the action of their own 
gravity, and no expensive mechanism is required. 
Moreover, the cost of maintenance is reckoned at 
only a halfpenny per hour, as the carbons consume 
very slowly. La lami>e soleil has already been intro** 
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tliiced with success into several of the shops and 
cafes of Paris. 

Colour Photographs. 

Some approach to the solution of the great problem 
of photographing an object in its natural hues has 
just been made by two French photographers, MM. 
Cros and Carpentier. The process consists in taking 
three photographs of the object, as seen through 
scicens of orange, green, and violet liquid respectively, 
that is to say, three photographs of the object with its 
blue, red, and orange rays quenched in turn. These 
proofs arc taken on glass, and the parts corresponding 
to the quenched light are left opaque, whereas the 
parts influenced by the rays become transparent. A 
second set of three plates is then prepared by -coating 
them with albumenised collodion on which albumen 
is coagulated by the action of alcohol and bromide of 
cadmium. After being allowed to imbibe bichromate 
of ammonia, this coating is exposed for some minutes 
to a diffused light coming through one of the trans- 
parent images already taken with a coloured screen. 
The transparent parts o/ the latter allow the light to 
pass and cause the albumen to contract, while the 
opaque parts screen the light. The result is that, 
when the plate is immersed in a colouring bath, the 
albumen absorbs the colour in those regions protected 
by the opaque portions of the first image, and rejects it 
in the other regions which contracted under the light 
passing through the transparencies of the image. 
This process is repeated for all three images obtained 
by the coloured screens, and thus by employing three 
separate baths of red, blue, and yellow for the images 
got by the green, orange, and violet screens, the 
quenched lights are re-combined in one picture of the 
object. The liquid screens arc made of solutions of 
< hloridc of cobalt for the violet, sulphate of copper for 
the blucj and bichromate of potash for the orange ; 
and when the electric light is employed they are 
simply placed before the lamp, and the object bathed 
ill the coloured light transmitted through them is 
photographed direct. 

Electricity in the Balloon. * 

Tile new means of storing electricity has already 
made itself useful in ballooning, although not yet in 
the way suggested by Mr. Martin- Tupper. That well- 
known writer proposes to urge balloons through the 
air by electric power, stored in a Faure “secondary 
battery,” and the idea is ingenious ; but the intrinsic 
weight of these batteries will require to be very much 
reduced ere ijyv 'b’an be serviceable for this purpose. 
Nevertheless, on a recent balloon trip, made at Paris 
by M. \V. de Fonvielle and M. Lippmann, a store of 
electricity was taken in a Plante accumulator sufficient 
to keep a safety-lamp on the electric incandescent 
plan burning whilst they read their thermometers and 
barometers, or made a note of observations on the 
sky. Lamps of this kind will be as safe for aeronauts 
up ill ^he air as for miners in the bowels of the earth. 
IVIoreover, we understand that M. Fonvielle has de- 
'i^igued a special compass for balloonists, illuminated 
by the electric light. ! 


Oomposite Portraits. 

Mr. Francis Galton has obtained some curious 
results by combining several portraits so as to get a 
general resemblance or typical face. Tlie individual 
photographs are taken on glass ; the typical features 
being got by super! Mposing these on one anotlier and 
throwing the general image on a screen. In this way 
he has prepared typical faces of persons afflicted with 
diseases which, like consumptir»^^how a characteristic 
physiognomy. He has aW obtained a generic photo- 
graph from seven criminals, and it is easy to sec 
how tlie plan can be made of scientifle and even 
artistic value. Types of different races, families, and 
professions can be produced, which will prove not 
only interesting but instructive. The combination of 
a number of faces from the same family so as to form 
a true “family likeness” is often found to be very 
curious, and it is a difficult matter to say which 
member of the family it most resembles. 

The Autocopyist. 

A modification of the cliroinograph, giving copies 
of letters in the black ink of lithogi'aphcrs, has been 
invented by M. Lclm. It consists of a frame on which 
is stretched a sheet of parchment paper, coated with 
gelatine. The manuscript to be copied is written 
with a special ink sold with the apparatus, and con- 
taining a base of perchloridc of iron. It is laid face 
downwards on the gelatine, pressed by the hand, and 
the ink thereby transferred to the gelatine. After this 
a roller charged with lithographic ink is passed over 
it, and the letters will be seen to absoib the ink, so 
that if a piece of clean while paper be pressed over 
it, a copy of the writing in black will be obtained. 
Fresh copies can be made by passing the roller 
over the manuscript as before, and laying a clean 
sheet of paper over it. Instead of parchment paper, 
a glass plate coated \vith a thin film, of gelatine, 
hardened by alum, can be employed. 

The Velocity of Light. 

The velocity of light has been measured more than 
once by different methods, although the e.xperiment is 
a very difficult one. M. Cornu made it 186,700 miles 
per second, and Mr. Michaelson, an American, obtained 
a result very nearly the same— 1 86,500 miles. A recent 
determination by Professor George Forbes and Dr. 
Young, of Glasgow, places it at 187,200 miles per 
second, but this higher number is believed to be due 
to the quality of the light employed in these la'ter 
experiments. Cornu used lamp-light, and Michaelson 
sun-light, whereas the Scotch observers used the 
electric light. Now the latter contains a greater pro- 
portion of blue rays than the yellower light of the sun 
or oil, and Professor Forbes has made the discovery 
that blue light travels at least one per cent, faster than 
red light. That is to say, a blue ray travels 10 1 miles 
for every 100 miles covered by a red ray. This result 
is calculated to change our notions of the luminiferous 
ether which transmits the vibrations of light. The 
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experiments were carried on at Wemyss Bay, down the 
Clyde, by the well-known method of Fizeau moditied in 
the direction of greater accuracy. 

Fans in the House. 

When the weather is close and oppressive, it is 
usually found that even though the windows be 
thrown wide opcn^ jTC a tmosphere feels only sTightly 
less "heavy than before^^^at is wanted is something 
to maintain constant circuhition of the air, and as 
water-power is now being largely used for several 
household purposes, there is no reason why the rotary 
fans of the workshop should not be introduced into 
the home. Indeed they are now madt specially to 
serve this end. They may be fastened either to the 
wall or ceiling, and driven by a round belt direct from 
the water-motor. The blades of the fan may be 
covered with paper or muslin of various colours, so that 
the appliance need not form an unsightly object in the 
dining or other room. The shaft of these fans runs in 
metal journals, and needs no oiling, which is a con- 
siderable advantage where they are put up over 
tables. By changing iho angle of the blade, the 
amount of air can be regulated as required. 

The Electric Light in Coal-Mines. I 

'riie recent researches of Frofessor Abel have esta- 
Idislicil the f.ict that tlie atinosphero of a coal-mine 
is reiidcied inflammable when only a very small per- 
centage of fiery gas is present, provided it be polluted, 
as neaily always happens, with coal-grimc, or even 
ordinary dust. Since tins is so, we need not be sur- 
piised at those mysterious explosions which every 
now and again sliock the public sense ; and the only 
possible preventive seems to be the compulsory use 
of a light which cannot set fire to the air. This 
already exists in those' incandescent electric lights 
which burn in a vacuum hermetically sealed in glass 
bulbs. Recent experiments with a lamp of this kind, 
invented by .Mr. J. W. Swan, have proved entirely suc- 
cessful in lighting the Pleasby collieries. These pits 
are ordinarily worked by naked lights, because the 
coal contains no free gas; but the electric lamps 
proved very much superior in point of brightness, and 
the safety of the latter even in the fieriest mine is 
.assured so long as they arc not broken. To prevent 
ihis contingency Mr. Crompton has designed a special 
lantern which guards them from ill-usage, and con- 
tains in itself suHicient air to burn up the incan- 
descent carbon to ashes before it can ignite the 
jBniiside air, should the vacuum bulb get broken. By 
immersing the bidbs in water there would also be 
little chance of the carbons igniting the air, should the 
bulbs themselves get broken. 

The Transplantation of Bone. 

The engrafting of flesh is a surgical feat which 
has been frequently accomplished with success ; but 
the first known instance of transplanting a piece of 
bone from one living person to another was announced 
at a recent meeting of ihc Royal Society. In J878 a 


young child was admitted into the Glasgow Infirmary 
with necrosis or mortification of the right humerus or 
bone of the upper arm. The mortified part was 
removed from the bone, but evcn.after fifteen months 
no fresh bone had grown to fill up the gap. J’his 
extended to two-thirds of the entire shalt, and it 
became necessary to try and transiilanl a piece ot 
alien bone into the place. On three several occ.isions 
portions of living bone were transplanted into the 
child’s arm ; the pieces being obtained from osseous 
wedges which had to be excised from the healthy bones 
of other patients. The pieces were divided into many 
small fragments before being applied, and in courso 
of time they united together into a solid rod, thereby 
converting a helpless arm into a useful one. 'J’ho 
operation is of great importance as demum ar.iting 
that a piece of transplanted bone i ; capable of 
living and growing on another system, to the benelil 
of the latter. 

Celluloid. 

This new material is becoming * largely used for 
ornamental and decorative purposes. It can be 
made, by proper pigments, to imitate very closely 
such diverse substances as amber, jade, shell, coral, 
ebony, turquoise ; and it can be moulded into any 
required shape. Celluloid is manufactured by pie- 
paring pyroxylinc from cigarette paper treated with 
sulphuric and nitric acids, then combining this jiyro- 
xylinc with camphor gum. I'lie process is a long and 
complicated one, but the resulting material ii vuy 
dense, and takes a high polish, while it can be im- 
pregnated with a variety of colouring matters. It 
has, however, the drawback of taking fire and binning 
brilliantly when a light is applied to it. Moreover, if 
heated to 363 Fahr., and then struck with a hammei, 
it will explode with violence. Therefore, allliough 
useful under ordinary circumstances, it is a somewhat 
risky and unstable substance to employ. 

A Reservoir of Electricity. 

A marked improvement in our means of sloi-ing ii|) 
electricity for practical use has just been effected by 
•M. Camille Faure, a French physicist. Until now, the 
best electric magazine was the secondary baiteiy of M. 
Gaston Planti?, which consists of two sheets of lead 
rolled up together without touching, .and plunged into 
a vessel of water acidulated with sulphuric acitl. 'I he 
storage of this arrangcinenl was considerably increased 
by coating the lead jdates with oxicft?Nl^ Icail ; and a 
battery with plates six feet square couUl hold a 
sufficient quantity of electricity to heat a fine platinum 
wire, three inches long, white-hot for ten minutes. 
This success, however, was obviously not suriieieni lor 
electric lighting purposes, and .M. Faure ha- niaiK* a 
great advance by coaling the plates with a 1 iNur of red 
lead or minium. When this apparatus is ch o- M‘d with 
electricity from a battery or machine, the red l ead o n 
one plate is reduced to a per-oxide, and spongy 
deposited on the other plate. The current absoi bed^ 
a battery of this kind weighing 165 lbs. is capable of 
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3[)erforming a horse-power of mechanical work for the 
period of an hour. Hence it is not unlikely that 
electricity will before long be distributed to consumers, 
not only in pipes, like gas or water, but in private 
reservoirs or holders. 

A Hill-side Locomotive. 

The ordinary locomotive will not grip the rails 
sufficiently well to pull a train of carriages behind it 
up a steep slope, and hence it is necessary in con- 
structing railways to go to great expense in making 
ddtours and tunnels, or embankments, in order to 
avoid running up the steep slope of a hill. An 
ingenious solution of the difficulty has, however, been 
contrived by Mr. Handyside, whose locomotive is 
represented in Fig. i. His plan is to make the 
locomotive act in the ordinary way when the railway 
is level enough to admit of it ; and when it becomes 
loo steep, to make the locomotive perform the part 
of a stationary engine working a drum and rope. On 
level parts of the line the locomotive draws the train 


graph of Mr. Edison as yet belongs to this class, for it 
has not hitherto received any practical application. So 
also docs the speaking machine of M. Faber, recently 
exhibited in London. Some of our readers will 
perhaps remember this complicated assemblage of 
levers, which were manipulated by the operator in order 
to control the motions of an artificial mouth, tongue, 
and nose. Another invention must now be added 
to the list, and the object just the contrary 

of M. Faber’s machine, is, in fact, designed to 
register the motions of the mouth involved in speech 
on a sheet of paper, by means of intermediate Icvei s. 
Invented by M. Amadco Gcntilli, of Leipzig, the 
instrument consists of a framework of delicate levers, 
which enter the mouth and are actuated by the teeth, 
lips, tongue, and nasal breath. The levers, when 
raised, make electric contacts, which send currents of 
electricity tlirough clcctro-magncts, like those in the 
Morse telegraph instrument. Each of these magnets 
attracts an armature of iron, which is attached to .i 
marking disc well smeared with ink ; and a mai k in the 



close behind it ; but when it arrives at a steep gradient 
it leaves the train, and moves on to the top of the 
slope, paying out a traction-rope as it goes. When 
it /caches a favourable position it is made to grasp 
the line by special brakes, and then to pull the 
waggons behind it by means of the rope and drum. 
Handysidc’s locomotive is now employed^ at Hopton, 
on a slope of seven feet in the hundred. While upon 
this subject, we may mention that longitudinal iron 
“sleepers” are being introduced into Belgium and 
Prussia, instead of transverse wooden ones. They 
.arc the invention of MM. Hilfdt and Haarmann, and 
are made in lengths of about nine metres, and of a 
cross-section like that shown in Fig. 2, where a is the 
sleeper, shap^.lU^e an inverted trough ; and c is the 
rail, bolted to the sleeper by iron clamps, b b. The 
destruction of timber for railway sleepers is enormous, 
no less than two millions and a half of them being 
required for the repair of railways in 1878. It is there- 
fore satisfactory to find that iron can be made to 
take the place of wood for such a purpose. 

An Electric Speech Recorder. 

Moi ^ number of inventions which, although 

no practical value, are nevertheless interesting, be- 
cause they realise some ingenious idea. The phono- 


shape of a “ dash ” is thereby inked on a moving band 
of paper. The dashes produced by the several levers 
constitute a group of signs which correspond to the 
vocal sounds uttered in actuating the levers. The use 
of such an apparatus cannot, of course, be conducive 
to persuasive oratory. 


Prize Essav on ** True Economies in 
Household ATanagement,^' 

AWARD. 

The Editor has much pleasure in announcing that, 
after careful consideration of the Essays - to the 
number of ninety-six — sent in for this Competition, 
the Prize of ;£io has been awarded to v.- 

Lizzte Heritage, 19, Cherry Street, Coventry. 

Special Commendation has been awarded to the 
Essays by — 

William J. Lacey, High Street, Chesham, Bucks ; 

Amelia C. Tyler, 7, Queen Anne’s Grove ; 

W. Pethybridge, 29, Methley Street, Kennington, 
S.E. ; and 

Marie Compston, 56, Bruce Street, Leeds. 

The Prize Essay will probably appear in the 
November Part of the Masazine. 




GEOFFREY . . . FOLLOWING CLOSELY IN HER WAKE, ARRIVES AT THE GREAT GALLERY.' 
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By the Author of **Xii e Miuor Key/ 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 
CKOPPRKY WANTS TO SEE IX^ROTHY. 

OLLY and Lou 
set out in the 
pony- carriage 
in good time, 
for there are 
seven miles 
I between them 
and Rush- 
bury. Ugly 
as is the 
country about 
Wrangham, 
rendered, ten 
times more 
dreary and 
bleak than it 
naturally is 
by its bare, 
gaunt stone 
walls, that rise everywhere in lieu of leafy hedge and 
moss-grown bank, it looks almost beautiful to-day ' 
in the bright October sunshine, filling in the distance 
with a blue and misty film, bringing out the varied 
tints of the trees, and throwing a golden haze on all 
things. 

“ What a glorious day ! ” says Dolly ; it makes one 
feel so happy ; ” and, in truth, she does feel happy. It 
seems ns though the sunshine has not only touched 
the earth with new life, but has stirred within her 
something of the old light-heartedness of the days 
wlicn she and Harry used to sit by the stream, and 
laugh and sing from the mere joy of existence, because 
the world was so beautiful. " You must drive, Lou, 
she continues, “ or I shall not be fit to finish Alice 
when 1 get to Rushbury and Dolly jumps lightly into 
the little two-wheeled cart, and seats herself by the 
side of her sister, for driving is one of the things 
she has had to give up in a great measure since her 
illness ; even that, for any length of time, tires her 
considerably. 

At Rushbury, Joan sits musing in her room, look- 
ing idly out of window, whence she can see Lord 
Rushbury sitting on the terrace, enjoying the sun 
and reading the paper. She is going away the day 
to-moiTQw, l^ck to her work, and she ought to 
be glad. < And yet, truth to tell, she is not On the 
contrary, she cannot bea^o think of leaving alt these 
dear naughty children. jK o are always in mischief 
and always so sony, wtuRaunt her footsteps all day 
long, worrying their fattier to death, and yet of whom 
he is so proud. ‘ 

She sees him now lay down his paper as two 
squeaky little voices appeal to him to settle one of the 
everlasting squabbles, hears him say, ^*Ask your 


friend Joan— Miss Travers,’* and then she rises with a 
sigh. She inust see that Alice does not tire herself 
for this afternoon’s sitting, for Dolly will be here soon, 
and» with another sigh, she leaves the room to seek 
the child. On the ^staircase she meets Lady Rush- 
bury. 

** The two girls are coming, Joan. Alice has seen 
the pony-carriage in the drive; they will be here 
directly. By the way, dear, there is an account in the 
paper of an accident which will interest you — fire 
I think it was-— in Rome. Your friend Mr. Ingram is 
mentioned as having worked most bravely and ener- 
getically among the sufTerefs.” 

Mr. Ingram 1 What ag^ it seems sthca she has heard 
that name, for ever associated in her mind with Bruin. 
How it has faded, even died, she feels, out of her life, 
with all the fresh currents that have been introduced 
into it of late. Of what far more paramount interest 
at this moment is Alice’s picture t 

•*1 must read it afterwards,” she rejoins, “I have 
no time now,” and passing on, she captures madcap 
Alice, and taking possession of her, carries her up- 
stairs.' Lord Rushbury meets her, and a sweet, 
melancholy smile lights up his refined Vandykian 
countenance. 

“ You must not spoil the child, Miss Travers,” he 
says, ** or she v/ill miss it all the more when you are 
gone,” and passes into the library, with still the same 
sad expression on his face, an expression which sends 
a pang to Joan’s heart, and which she strives in vain 
to forget. 

There is plenty of merry talk at luncheon among all 
the young people, which efiectually covers Lord Rush- 
bury ’s and Joan’s silence. The latter cannot chase 
away the feeling of depression that has taken 
possession of her, and a spontaneous hug from little 
Alice, witii ^ I love you so, Joan ; don’t go away,” does 
not tend td make her better. 

After lunch, Dolly is solemnly conducted to the 
great gallery, where the light is excellent ; Alice is 
posed, and Joan, leaving the child with Lou to* look 
after her, returns to the morning-room to complete 
some archaeological notes she is putting together for 
her host. She is completely absorbed in her work, 
forgetting Dolly, Alice, children, ^and all, when the 
door opens, and the servant comes tell her that 
there is a gentleman in the drawing-room who has 
asked for her. 

“ Who can it be ?” she wonders, and repairs at once 
to the drawing-room to satisfy her curiosity. As she 
enters, some one emerges from the deep bay window, 
where he is hidden from view, and holds out his 
hand. 

“ Mr. Ingram ! How surprised I am I Wfe-Y.-. J- 
thought you were in Rome, energetically wdririo<'> 
among the sufferers.” 
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“ Ah ! has that gdTinto the newspapers ? 1 1 iu some 
days old now, and here I am in England.” 

“ I am very glad to see you. I began to think we 
were destined never to meet again. Why do you not 
come to Wrangham now ? ” 

“ I do not know. Perhaps you can tell me.” 

“ I ? No, that I cannot. I am there very little, for 
I have let the Lodge, and Lady Travers is as inscru- 
table as ever.” 

(leoffrey glances at Joan. How well she looks, how 
very handsome, and how happy. No doubt the report 
he has heard as to her intended marriage with Lord 
Rushbury is true. A silence ensues, for both are 
thinking what to say next — Geofificy how to convey to 
Joan the mission he is bent on, Joan how to find out 
what has brought him to Rushbury. 

And, as a matter of course, they both commence on 
indifferent topics, anything but on what they are medi- 
tating, till Mr. Ingram breaks the ice by asking news 
of the Wrangham people, of Rose, of Lou, of Miss 
Travers. Joan smiles as she tells him all he wants 
to know, of Rose’s unhappy marriage, of Lou, of 
1 lolly’s delicate health, of her usefulness at home, of 
the love of her brothers and sisters for her, of Jack out 
in India in a cavalry regiment, of Bob working for the 
artillery, of Augustus’ determination to be a barrister. 
Geoffrey listens in silence till she has run through 
every member of the family, and then* quietly reverts 
to Dolly. 

“Is she happy ?” he asks. “ Has she got over her 
loss ? Arc they all good to her at home ? ” 

“My dear Mr. Ingram, three questions in one 
breath ! How am I to answer them all ? Now I am 
going to ask you a few. How is it you have never 
seen or heard anything of the Wrangham people during 
these two years ? You used not to be one to be re- 
buffed by a few obstacles, and as your interest in my 
uncle’s family is so keen and strong, I should have 
thought you might have managed to meet them 
somehow;” and Joan looks him full in the fac^, 
u'lth a world of mischief in her smile. Geoffrey 
laughs. 

“ You are quite right ” he says ; “ but what if I have 
tried my utmost, and been baffled? Why, I have so 
far overcome my constitutional shyness ” — “ Oh ! ” 
breaks in Joan — “as to invite myself to Wrangham, 
and have been politely told I was not vyanted. And 
that brings me to my point, namely, the rtoson of my 
visit to you here, which I am sure must hav^ surprised 
you — the keen, strong interest,* as you call it,\I feci in 
your uncle’s famib^ 

“ Do not let wheat about the bush any long^, Mr. 
Ingram,” says Joan, in her frankest, most winding 
manner ; “ it is not at all in my line. You kno^l^\of 
old that 1 always like to ride straight. You want V 
see my cousin Dorothy. Is not that what you mcat^ 
to convey ? She is here.” 

“ I know she is, and that is why I came here to-day. 
But, Miss Travers, tell me before we go any further 
'whrj^t that the whole family has combined to pre- 
vtfRt iiiv getting sight of her? Of course I never 
dreamt of such a thing at first, but it is now more than 


two years ago. You sec, I am candid with you, but, 
like you, I have a fancy for riding straight.” 

“The principal obstacle to your seeing my cousin is 
undoubtedly herself. I may as well tell you, Mr. 
Ingram,” and Joan looks him full in the face, “ that 
she has resolved to lead a life of single blessedness, 
dedicated to Mr. Leonard’s memory — so, at least, my 
aunt tells me. But as I am neither ^herself nor her 
father, I have not the slightcstcjj^ction to allowing 
you to see her.” 

Geoffrey has turned pale at Joan’s words. What if 
Dolly were irretrievably lost to him after this long 
weary waiting ? He has hoped against hope, feeling 
sure how a girl pf her strong, warm nature would take 
Harry’s death, but nevertheless trusting, by the light 
of some inward conviction, that if he might only see 
her once more, matters might come straight ; but now 
what is he to think ? 

“ Let me see her,” he asks, and spite of his smile, 
Joan detects the disappointment depicted on his face. 

“ Come with me,” she answers readily ; and (icoffrey 
rises, and following closely in her wake, arrives at the 
great gallery, where are heaped all the treasures of 
art that Lord Rushbury has made it his business to 
collect. In one of the deep oriel windows at the 
fuither end from where they enter stands Dolly in 
front of her easel, and, opposite her, little Alice in 
white mob cap and fichu, a base imitalion of Sir 
Joshua* Reynolds’ well-known picture, seated on Lou’s 
lap. 

The whole party is too absorbed in its occupation 
to notice Joan and Geoffrey, and the latter, as he ad- 
vances down the long gallery, heeding but little the 
cases of beautiful porcelain, the antique bron/cs, the 
statues and pictures that line the walls, has time to 
notice that the sweet pathetic look still reigns in 
Dolly’s eyes and mouth, that the colour has fled from 
her cheek, leaving it a clear crdainy white, that she is 
even more like the Cenci than of yore, and, in Ins 
opinion, lovelier than ever. How -slim and fair she 
looks, but so fragile, as she stands, with her pretty 
head a little on one side, critically surveying her 
handiwork. As Joan draws near, she looks up to 
speak to her. 

“ I am so glad you arc come, Joan ; we want your 
opinion,” she says ; then for the first time perceiving 
her cousin’s companion, she gives a sudden little start 
of surprise, turns crimson, and then deadly white. 

Not so Lou. Hastily putting down Alice, she 
rushes impetuously to Geoffrey. 

** Ah ! Geoffrey, I am so glad to sec you. What 
ages it is since we have met*! When did JtJu 
conic ? ” 

“A -few minutes ago,” he answers gravely, and 
never taking his eyes off Dolly. But the latter has 
recovered herself quickly, though with an effort, and 
advances in her turn to greet him. How can she 
io silly ? Did not he nurse Harry ? 
ilently she gives him her hand, and then makes 
ic conventional remark respecting his unexpectc«l 
a/)pearance. Mr. Ingram, too, has recovered liis self- 
pVbbCSaion, which had momentarily debcrtcd him on 
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perceiving Dolly’s agitation, and the whole party is 
put at its ease by the perfect 5a»ig*froid with whi<]^ he 
remarks that he has come to' see Miss Travers’ latest 
work. Alice is posed afresh, and Gebffrey and Joan, I 
without paying much attention to. the artist, proceed 
to ihspect, criticise, and admire the picture, 

“ It is lovely ! says Joan, and it is no more thau the 
truth, for baby Mice, as she is often callei, has the 
sweetest of child-fates, to which Dolly has done 
justice, and the mob cap .jind hchu are ho less be- 
coming to her than they were to the children who 
lived in the days of our great-great-grandmothers. 

But the child herself has no liking for the part of 
heroine, and commences now to iifiplore for re- 
lease from this wearisome sitting still. Whilst Joan 
and Lou are occupied with her, Geoffrey turns to ! 
Dolly. 

** How you are improved ! ” he saiys. ** You must 
have been working very hard since I saw you last." 

Try as she will, Dolly feels she must lift her eyes to 
his face ; besides, why should she not? What is this 
man to her ? 

I have been so fortunate,” she answers hurriedly 
“ The people who have taken the Lodge are a brothe^ 
and sister, and the latter is an artist, and paints most 
beautifully. • She it is who has taught me nearly all I 
know. Sometimes T go to London, and work there 
for a little while ,* and Lord Rushbury is very kind in 
letting me come over here to copy these pictures as 
often as I like. Arc they not beautiful?^ 

“Dolly,” interposes Joan, “Alice is going to the 
nursery now, so you had better put away your things, 
and I will go down-stairs and see if ^ey have not 
brought up tea ; ” and before she has time to answer, 
her cousin is sweeping down the gallery, followed by 
Lou. Only Geoffrey stays where he is. 

“ Let me help you,” he says, and proceeds to fold 
the easel, which may not be left, for fear of Lord 
Rushbury discovering the surprise intended for him. 
Silently they busy themselves with all the painting 
paraphernalia, whilst Mr. Ingram notices that Dolly 
wears Harry^s watch, Harry's ring, Harry’s chatelaine. 
Is she indeed vowed to his memory ? 

Presently she makes a desperate effort to overcome 
this unnatural constraint that has fallen upon her, and, 
asking him where he is staying, learns that he arrived 
yesterday at the hotel at Wrbford. Dismayed as she 
IS at this intelligence, yet from this point the conversa- 
tion begins to flow more easily and tranquilly, and to 
his delight Geoffrey hears that Lady Travers is with 
Rose, who has been ill. He has an idea that she is 
^he £hief obstacle to his renewing his old footing at 
Wrangham. If she is out of the way, Sir Augustus 
may ask him to stay, and then ... 

“ We had better go down to tea, had we not ?” asks 
Dolly, in her sweet low voice, with a strange sensation 
of happiness at her heatt ; but, anxious as she is to 
put an end to thib tSU-ddSU, it is nevertheless some 
time before they put in an appearance in the library. 

What so natural as that Geoffrey should stop to 
nclinirc that cabinet of gems, that perfect little Bellini^ 
the pride of Lord Rushbury’s heart, and from them 


pass on to the other pictures, to the" diina, the bronzes, 
the statues that make this gallery the lion of the 
neighbourhood? And what yet more natural than 
that, from these works of art, the conversation should 
turn to Rome^ the cradle of so many of them, and 
from Rome to Harry ? , 

Ndther of them, knows bow Jt comes tp but all 

the constraint has Vi^isbed betv^eeti them. The old 
feeling of restfulpess in his presence, which she had 
always experienced when they 1i^ passed /so many 
hours together ih Ferdie'H school-room, is slowly 
creeping over Dolly. 

From Mr. Ingram, it seems, she can best bear to 
hear of Harry, although he has b^n the chief cause 
of her ceaseless sorrow at his . emiy dee.tb. Joan 
would have been pleased to see the resnitjof Her good- 
natured tactics she^^been preset as an invisible 
witness, to watch the twio standir^ mitt a divine 
Madonna^ whose sweet, clearly4oflhW"ey^8r^for she 
belonged to a very early permd of art--seem to look' 
her sympathy and encouragement, talking so eamcsily 
together. There is a mist in Dolly’i Wyes, a lump in 
her throat, as she speaks of Harry, and yet they 
linger on. It is as though all the pent-up words and 
thoughts of these last two years must have their vent, 
and it is only the sound of the wheels^ of the pony- 
cart that she has ordered at balf^past five that recalls 
them both to the fact that they are behaving very 
badly in another person’s house. 

Slowly they descend the staircase together, but 
when they reach the library door Dolly ^lips away to 
seek Lou, whose voice she has heard in the garden, 
and Geoffrey enters the room alone. He commences 
at once his apolc^ies for tarrying so long behind, by 
pleading the engrossing beauties of the gallery ; but 
the small party assembled, consisting only of Lord 
Rushbury, Joan, and Alice, seem hardly aware how 
time has been going, for th^y appear surprised, and- 
ean it be fancy ?— not over-well pleased at his entrance. 

There is a strange light in Joanns bright hazel eye 
as she speaks, of Mr. Ingram’s visit to Lord Ruslibury, 
a perfectly cheerful smile in response from him ; Alice 
is capenng about the room in an ecstacy of delight ; 
the tea, alas ! — and Joan wields the tea-pot— is drowned 
in water ! What does it all mean ? 

The child is sent in search of her various straying 
brothers and sisters, to bring :them and Dolly and 
Lou to partake of the watery beverage, and mean- 
while, with a visible effort, Lord Rushbury and Joait 
make conversation for their guest. ^ Not, however, till 
Alice has assembled all the missing iliiynbers of the 
family, not excepting grandmamma, do they learn the 
reason of Lord Rushbury’s singular cheerfulness, of 
Joan’s unusual absence of manner, of the. weak, washy 
fluid they are all silently execrating. 

Alice was standing close by Joan, with her little arm 
lovingly thrown round her neck, and, regardless of the 
presence of the stranger, she announced suddenly, in 
her clear treble tones, to her sisters— 

“ Do you know, Joan is not going away on Saturday 
after all, but she is coming to live here always. Is 
not she, father ? ” 
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CHAPrER THE THIRTV-NINTH. 

JOAN’S LECTURE. 

If Lou is dull, yet is she affectionate, and one of the 
objects of her warmest feelings is Geoffrey Ingram. 
Since the days of her childhood, when she was always 


virtues— finds that she does not at all agree with her as 
to t{(e prop];iety of inviting Mr, Ingram to stay. So 
Lou says no more ; in fact, she and Dolly, after dis- 
cussing the astonishing piece of news they have just 
heard at Rushbury, hardly exchange six words till 



getting into scrapes by her tactlessness and awkward* 
ness, Geoffrey has stood her friend, and she returns 
his kindness by an adoring veneration, such as she 
would give to a favourite uncle or cousin. It seems to 
her dreadful that he, their oldest and best friend, 
should actually be stopping dt an hotel, not five miles 
from them, whilst the doors of Wrangham are closed 
to him. She says as much to Dolly as they drive 
home, and, to her surprise— for she knows that her 
sister regards hospitality as one of the chiefest of 


they reach home. Like Sir Augustus, however, she is 
obstinate as well as weak, and docs not readily 
relinquish an idea ; therefore, finding herself unex- 
pectedly alone with her ^father, she seizes the 
opportunity to persuade him to write and ask Mr. 
Ingram to bring himself and his effects to Wrangham 
the next day. 

Sir Augustus is nothing without his wife, a mere 
phppet, whose wires she pulls, and, after the lapse of 
almost three years, he has entirely forgotten the 
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original.reason of Geoffrey’s banishment from Wrang- 
ham. Lady Travers has given him but a very slight 
sketch of Jier nmtive for this line of conduct, and<>three 
years of perfect Mose, without any alarm of matrimony 
for Dolly, has qulb put him off his guard. ^ 

Therefore, when' his daughter rep^esimts tb, him in 
moving terms the inhospitality of permitting Geoffrey 
to remain at am^hot^ Sir Augw^tus, pnly too ph^d, 
to ei^oy^ the'shciety.^,^ his old ontef^®:^' 

quieso^ ip^her ptd^itioh^^ and 
to !that looming, and inVitc hinii^s^g^way; 

to Wtaagh^to;. ^ \ ■' " 

sleepless ffight, mbsdy in 

That ha^-hour with' Geoffrey has mewed all 
the pain; the trouble, of three years ago. How she; 
hates^hemlf for. eyen speaking to him 1 htiw' she d^S-; 
pises^'herself that the. very sound of his voice, t^" 
sight Of bis face, has sent a thrill of exquisite pleasure 
throiigh her, to bd repented now in sackhlc^h and 
ashes I Consequently she has sat up half the night 
reading Harry’s letter^ and spent the other half in. 
tears of contrition. 

She is therefore hardly in a (it state tO heat' the 
news that greets her when Sir Augustus, on returninj^: 
from his ride with Lou, announces that' Mr. Ingra^ 
will arrive, that afternoon to stay, and that a room in , 
forthwith to be prepared for him. It seemd as though^ 
the whole world were conspiring against her, and she 
does not know where to turn for succour. Oh, for 
Lady Travers I . . 

There is no help for it, however, for when she sug- 
gests to her father that she thinks she had better go to 
Rose and relieve her stepmother,, he at oiie^ negatives 
the idea, saying with some asperity that Lady Travers 
seldom gets a holiday from household cares, and that 
it is selfish of Dolly to grudge it to her. 

Geoffrey arriviss about five, in iiihe for tea, and is 
received with the warmest cordiality by everyone in 
the house, except Dolly. Not but what she is per- 
fectly polite and pice to him in every way, but her 
manner is far removed from intimacy, and he feels 
that a wall has sprung up between them since yester- 
day even that he is at a loss to account for. 

Fortunately, there is no lack of conversation. Joan’s 
unexpected engagement is at first the one great topic, 
and Sir Augustus is quite animated in his approval of 
his niece’s conduct, rejoicing that she has at last dis- 
played some glimmering of common sense, and con- 
gratulating himself that it is no doubt owing to his 
admonitions that she has consented to be wise. 

After dinner, which is brilliantly entertaining when 
, contrasted with the rather dull meals the Wrangham 
party have been enjoying since Lady Travers’ depar- 
ture, Mr. Ingram b^s so for music, supported by 
Lou; that Dolly cannot but comply. But it is of ho use 
singing the y^pidest and most common-place songs 
she pos^ssbs ; Geoffrey is there, as in the old days, 
turning pVer j^rtfolio, placing on the desk all his 
favourites, and asking for those with which their 
united association^ are the strongest. The spirit of 
Ferdie seems to pervade the roonj. Sir Augustus is 
asleep, Lou deep in the dinoitment of a sensational 


novel ; to all intents and purposes the two are alone 
together, yet not for one moment does Dolly relax her 
vigilance over herself. She is friendly, she is willing 
to sing anything he asks for, but not by one brick can 
he remove the wall that has risen up in the night be- 
tween them. 

Only when she retires to rest does Dolly feel as 
thougb she h^d been engaged in a piortal conflict all 
evtoing/ SO;, utterly ri and dispirited is she. 
:^d this mbstgo on t6-inimrrow, abd the. next day, and 
ibven after for Mr; Ingya^^ as though he 
' fiad no intent|^ of leaving ht smie time to Come. 

> ; , When, howevclr, day and he 

stems to get po pper to than! he was at the 

temmettcemeht, hebegi^^ to feat,. the hopes 
: ^hat ^v<$;sutteinod hini for te crumble 

UWay to d^st.^; '^y . Tiniifers ^ may rc- 

‘•Instinqtiveiy'he tils union 

^th Dptty; •■■■" ‘ ' > 

His uaios with Polly t tSuldng about ? 

Does it sem m^Iy tejfebiAe to^s?.;'!. she not as 
removed from hini; as.;in,i;the:«dfti(^^ of, her en- 
^j^ement to Har^,;«ift the.advaniis^ofhertwenty- 
tfiree years' experience to teacb.'her hold him 

at a' distimee ? Yet he had tboug^V^y^vfi^lf certain, 
.that she wes not entirely indUTereni'td'hiin, and a 
good deal of small widence that.‘;]he Itsid itnenfklly 
collated in quite ti'le^ apirft had itfe^gthmed him 
in hir emsviedon; ,' Well; he wid p^eyere. for, as 
Jbah said; he is'qot one to' be to^imed by a few ob- 
stacles, ^d .ttmq,'. Which woyks, gteater wonders, 
may crdwit:|ii|i& nWh success;; • ■ ^ 

Day by day, therefore, he lays 'ddigent' siege, with 
ever renewed ’ vigour^ to yfbe jqtphwi^y impregnable 
fortiWts of DMlj^s hitort;, to find himself no nearer 
takii^ it thati-M'Was Idst week; Yet everething is to 
a certain d^eei'ib hia&Vqur, . JLady Trav^ detained 
a severe,attacik iof htfliienta, does npt tetoirn home, 
and nritber dfr ^AOgustus nor, 1^,' when writing— 
the first.'fram' accident, tJle setoBd from ea extraor- 
dinary flash of mental illutninatibn— mentions their 
guest’s presence in the bouse. 

The*bright autumn weather has to be ipade the 
most of; and throws him into the two girls' society 
during a large part of tbe day, whether i^ing,; walking, 
Or driving. His gun lies i<^;;i!a ito,.|iitoi' bO haw not 
yet got his horses together,.' 'mood, he 
pleads, and Lou smiles quietly '^ iieiself u lhe listens 
to him, and answers nothing, displaying, for her, a 
quite abnormal sagacity. 

In this way she proves a valuable, coadjutor, and 
Dolly has to depend entirely on her oiyn resources to 
avoid anything like an approach to her fOriner inti- 
macy with her friend. And what hard work it is I 
Strict watch and ward by day, sleeplessness and often 
tears by night. 

So they have been gping op for a week ; and seven 
days, when two people are dwelling under the same 
roof, is a very long time ; it seems to Dolly like seven 
years, for the struggle is ceaseless. How gladly, how 
willingly would she surrender and lay down her 
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anils, aniJ find a veiy haven of rest m Geoffrey^s 
tender, protecting cire ! But she has already out- 
lagcd Harty m thought in his lifetime; shall she be 
so base as to lenew the offence to his inemoiy now he 
IS de.ul I 

AnchGeoffrey bides his time, Theie is very little 
to take hold of in his manner to Dolly, and Lou is 
perhaps the only 9 ^ ^,|he house who discovers his 
purpose, except t^dbJ|j 9 c| of it herself. So when the 
whole Rushbt^pdiHyV including Joan, come over to 
littich, matters are ^ iTunher than they were on the 
day when GenQ'tcy'^i^t beheld Dolly, after so many 
years, in tt^e piecing week. 

Joan, who atr|yea quite prepared to offer congratu- 
lations, and qjcpecting to 6 nd Geoffrey and Dolly 
almost, if not^ altogether, engaged to each oth&r, is 
giicvously disappointed at the very apparent standstill 
in her cousin’s aflairs. She is so happy herself injher 
new-found joy that, with her usual impetuosity, she 
wishes to make her friends the same ; instead of 
which, to her dismay, slie finds Dolly with dark rims 
round her eyes, and a face grown perceptibly thinner 
since last week. There i$ no doubt about it : she must 
take the matter in hand. It shall be her last act of 
interference before she becomes Lady Rushbury, but ' 
intoiferc she must. 

So after luncheon she takes her cousin aside, osten- 
sibly to talk about her own engagement *, in reality, 
to pave the way for Geoffrey. With ^ woman’s ready 
perception, she knows exactly where to lay her finger 
on the wound that refuses to close ; and she does not 
shrink from the task of seeking to heal it, even if the 
operation be painful 

“It is not given tp every one,” she says, plunging 
boldly into the subject, whilst a strange new softness 
and dreaminess ,is perceptible both in voice and 
manner, to retrieve such an error as I once made, 
Doll), m throwing away the love of a man like Rush- 
bury ; but, believe me, when such an error is paste 
redemption, you rue it to the last day of your life,” 

Dolly looks up inquiringly, but says nothing ; and 
Joan finds her task harder than she had anticipated, 
'I'o preach a sermon, with herself as the text| is not 
congenial to her; but, nevertheless, she pelieveres 
bi.Lvcly, though, owing to circumstances, she is forced 
to be a tride irrelevant. 

“Fancy,” she continues, “what any good-hearted 
girl's feelings must be, when she finds out that owing 
to lier—hcr caprice— yes, caprice— a man, whom she 
i>y no means dislikes, has lost Jiis interest in life— that 
everything is to him unprofitable and tasteless,” 

“ Js it always caprice ?” 

The words come out with a hollow sound, as though • 
forced from far-off depths, 

“Well, then, shall 1 say from a mistaken— most 
mistaken— sense of duty : a selfish sense of duty?” 

“Yes, selfish. A giil ruthlessly sacrifices a man 
and his affections, probably blights his whole life and 
< .iroei^ in order that she may hug herself to the end 
ot lime with the pharisaical delusion that at any rate, 
come what may, she has conscientiously done her 


duty — and so I daie say she has, as far as she heibclf 
is concerned; but how about the other side of the 
question, and her duty to her neighbour? Do not 
you call that selfish ? ” / 

“ But you did not behave like tha;f Joan.” 

They have been wandering arm in arm, apparentl)* 
aimlessly, down the drive, and by this time they have 
strayed through park^ate, out into, \he lane 
leading towards thp^chureh, to the ddty spot' where 
Geoffrey had shot Bruiru Joan has done it puij>osely. 
She now stops, and turnings faces Dolly, quick to take 
advantage of the latter’s false lUoVe. 

‘*^No,” she says, with ajl her old fire and energy, 
“ I did not ; but you are doing so, l^olly. No ; listen 
to me patiently V— for her cousin makes a movement of 
progression— “and when I have done you may go 
your way. On this very, spot Mr. Jngram snved you 
from a ghastly death ; in Rome he exposed his own 
life to nurse with the tenderest care your affianced 
husband, and how do you repay him? You know 
perfectly well that you like — more than like him ; it is 
useless to deny it, for did not I see how you changed 
colour when first you perceived him last week ? You 
are also aware that he loves you ; and yet, m order to 
go to your grave with the— to my mind— sorry comfort 
that you haye done your duty at the expense of hi^ 
happiness, you would give him to understand that you 
will never be his wife.” 

Dolly has hidden her face in her hands, and, try «is 
she will to control herself, the sobs will come deep 
i and drawn. “ You do not know, Joan ; you do not 
I know all,” she whispers. 

I “ 1 think 1 do, Dolly. This is not the first time you 
have struggled to do your duty. Years ago you were 
right; now you are distinctly wrong. From what I 
have heard of >our Mr. Leonard, 1 should say he 
would be the last person who would wish you to be 
lonely and solitary for the rpst of your life— and, 
^humanly speaking, it is a long life stretching out 
before you— for his sake. He had the highest opinion 
of Mr. Ingram ; you see, Dolly, 1 know everything, 
for I met Margaret Leonard in Switzerland last year, 
and her expression on the subject was — was 
devoted to Mr. Ingram.' What so natural, so justifi- 
able, as that you should marry the man who saved 
your life, who did his best to save Mr. Leonard’s, who 
was his and Ferdie’s truest friend ? Don’t cry, dear ; 
don’t 1 do not mean to hurt you ; but, indeed, in- 
deed, I wish to save you future pain I ” 

“ Oh, Harry ! Harry ! ” The dry comes from be- 
tween her lips, a last appeal and protest 

“ Dolly, you have faithfully and truly mourned (or 
the dead ; you must now consider the living, Mr. 
Ingram loves you, how mu^h I can only guess. If he 
returns to Rome without you, what do you think his 
life will be to him ? He will pot sit down npd beipoan 
himself: he is noi the man tO'dothat;^bu|>by your 
act and deed you will have taken the. sunshine from 
him, and he will probably never many. He and you 
will live solitary lives, and go to your solitary graves, 
all for the caprice of a foolish girl There, my dear, 
is<my seimon ; now you may go on if you like. But 
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first of all, look at me,” for Dolly is leaning against the Down-stairs the party is in the act of broking up. 
licdge, and has hidden her face in her hands. " You Joan has sullied her conscience by telling a distinct 
silly child ! yo^ are breaking your own heart for an fib in reference to Dolly's non-appearance, which, has 
idea;” and forcibly withdraws the two little been very calmly accepted by every one. She has had 

hands, and lifts \e tear-stained face to hers. ‘ a few words ip a corner with Mr, Ingram', ph ap- 

“ Oh, Joan ! ydli do npt know how i have struggled parehtly trivial, subjects ; and now tl^e)^are dll going 
and prayed, and fought to do ■ * ' .* . home, , ■ 

«Yes; I do, dear. Can't I fSid It ^ It Satf 

Why, lookW years elder sineVlaistf^fireck {/and' 1; fresh on 'JiyS^;the house has 

should not wonder if I were t6 find Wra if been quiet Some softly down- 

1 onlysnught fqr them. You see; Dolly; I atifso Very . staib tof‘'find, 'i^;*she/.]^^ rooms 

happy myself, that , I want every one pise to bb equidly " and ifveify orib httt not 

so, and. you the first of all, for rio bnebould fail to be sacUy/ she UfalkS down 'io the 

happy with Geofifrey Ingram.” . ■ spot whSre sKe^liaf 

A little smile, tender and beautiful as the first Th^ is oo one abbut./ An of repose 

leaf on a spriiig day, steals over Oolly^s face. . ' * seems tb lie prt Taiily 

“ Oh, Joan 1 if you only knew me, you wotild think Chewing the cUd ; the littfe Dolly 

I do not deserve such— such happiness.” ' feels its infiuehce stealiilj|[; ^^ hWm^ttion after 

“I know quite enough of you, Dolly, If you do a strug^e, the:delicfo^d{iac|^il^l!^^ 
not agite in my sermoh, write and ask your Uncle Fefdi<?s grave, >it)i 

Tom. Now we must go back, or Rushbury will think to her vl^dly.aft her toy^s qaMc|ctn the klr as to her 
1 am lost; and as your eyes are not fit to be seen, future. Arc they tp come trh^ after alt? She will 
you can slip in by the back way, and I will make your not Suffer herself to thinkj, but cbmmehces her work — 
excuses for you.” pruning; trimming, bdoflming—Stt. the little enclosure 

Joan feels that she has done a goodday^s woik as is bright with astbrs ahd nasturtium ‘ Her labours 
she rejoins the rest of the party, whilst Dolly repairs ended, she turns to go home. Once more she finds her- 
to her room. On her table lies a letter from Mr. self standing and gasing at that* heyer-to-^-forgoiten 
Bruce ; but at hrst she is too agitated to notice it ispot, where she looked a horrible fteath in the face. 
What if all the sweet words Joan has been so ener- Once more she sees BrUin^s gleaming e)'es and teeth, 
getically pouring forth are true— that her duty lies and hears his low, Wrattiful ^owl } ^ce more she is 
with Her inclination, and not in the contrary direction' ? startled Hy the rcj^rt of the. gttn close , to her ; once 
A very heaven of happiness sebms to be opening out more she sees Mr: Ingram t>y her sideV and this time 
to her. Only yesterday the truth had begun to steal it is fact, not fancy, for he is coming up the road, and 
into her heart, and to-day Joan— dear, dear Joan— is within a yard of her. 

has put it into most forcible language. Absently she He explains that Sir Augustus and Lou are at the 
takes up the letter, and commences idly reading it ; Lodge, where be has left them, preferring the fire-side 
but her attention is arrested by the name ‘‘Ingram” at Wrahgham to Mr. and Miss Foiestei^s company, 
on the very first page. . ' Nevertheless, he seems in no particular hurry to 

“ You tell me,” writes Uncle Tom, “that Mr, Ingranr ^return to that fire-side as he saunters’ by Dolly's side 
lias found his way to see you at last. I have never down the lane, turning her footsteps through the park, 
revealed to you bow often he has tried to do so up the drive, then to the kitchen ^rdeh and the 
through me ; but, knowing your wishes, I have per* plantation, where they stop , to gather some of the 
sistently refused to giVe him any assistance, feeling many ferna that spring from the banks, and the dead 
sure that, sooner or later, he would accomplish his leaves sound crisp and dry .beneath their feet, 
object. And now, DoUy, listen to my advice, as you At first Dolly is shy ; but it is a different shyness 
always have done all your life. If Mr. Ingram comes to what it was yesterday, and it fills. CSeoffrey with 
to you with a certain request, do not reject it ; but delight as an omen of success. And as they walk 
follow your inclinations, and be content. Let no along, talking of Joan, the RushbuVys, the Stieglitzes, 
morbid famcie^ stand between you and your duty, for now at St, Petcrsbuig, and from tbem to many other 
a duty it becomes ♦where two people's affections are topics, it wears off completely, and she is, in every 
engaged jand there is neither let nor hindrance on sense of the word, herself again. And gradually the 

either side. Mr. Ingram is a man to make any conversation takes a warmer dnt, more personal, 

' woman happy*; and; as far as I know, I could not more engrossing, till they are recalled to the prosaic 
wish a fairer lot for my dear child than to be his present by the appearance of Lou on the steps of the 
wife. ' Years aga, I did him but scant justice ; slhce front door, signalling for them to come in. 
then I havC ^a^de it my business toTeanr’ more about The next day is Sunday— a Sunday Dolly will never 
him, lx**®? Aunt Mary forget— a day of perfect rest and contentment, truly a 

and 1 stutil'te'tnify pleased to greet hhn as' our ‘son- Sabbath ; and, as yet, there has come no m>ord from 

in-law/" ' Lady Travers to herald her approach, for Lou, who 

The same tune. Dolly throws herself on her knees, has during this eventful week corresponded with her 
.and thanks God that He has loosened the scales from mother, has never once mfentioned Geoffrey’s name, 
hereyes, and cleared away the mists from her judgment. On Monday morning, however, Sir Augustus, less 
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reticent than his daughter, receives a letter from his 
wife, which causes him much depression of spirit ; but 
of the contents of which he reveals nothing, save that 
she is coming home late that evening. Geoffrey feels 
that the liberty of the last week is drawing to a close, 
for from henceforth an Argus-eye will be on him and 
his movements. Sir Augusts, too, is uneasy, and 
seeks to reUin hi$ gbest;W^ .hitn the morning ;', 
but in the aftemt^n ;he tti^^ ^ avows his 

intention of doingno^ng in pai^ save perhaps 
a little lawn-t^^is^ ' 

The two i^rlls jgp' ^ t^eir business, promising to 
be back in. go^ :^e ; and Sir Augustusi tolerably 
satisfied that> .w ..wife's fean are groundleS8| s^ts' 
himself up.^ inKj^s and, lulled by the so^iddc 
nature of . 

Meanwhile,, ^pUy and having a little bu|;ihess 

in the village, ^pish by paying a hurried visit to Mie$ 
Forester; apdi^then, bethinking themselves^ .Of <Mrl 
Ingram patiOhtljf waiting for lawn-tennis, weh«d , 
their way homewaids. Dolly is in high spirits. Miss 
Forester had never seen her so before ; and her sister 
catches the infection, for they both laugh and talk, 
till the drawing<^ro6m at the Lodge hardly Imows 
itsqlf for the 'merriment. Through the plaiitatim^ 
with ^ its russet carpet, lies their shortest way, an^ 
they are still smiling over Miss Forester's quaint ideas 
of matrimony, of John andJLord Rushbury, | 

when suddenly Lou rpme^bm a book, left behind at 
the Lodge. Dolly agrees . to walk slowly on, , whilst 
her sister speeds , back > fpr . the ^ vo]tim.e»,^^^ 

promising tbca^h her .np^d'hoti^^ . 1 ' 

She likes to' W alonh.in the.plamation: ft always 
brings baOk to hi^vihtnd that long^iago stolen interview 
with Harry.* She can set, him standing there^now,. 
his fair honest face suftbsed with smiles bf delight at 
once more being With h^r, his bltie eyes dancing with 
fun at the thought that he had stolen'a march on Sir 
Augustus. So musing, she ddlips among the intersect- 
ing paths, waiting for Lou When once mo.te. she 
hears a mkn’s footstep behind ^ her ; once more 'her 
name is spoken^*^ Dolly "—in accents that thrill her, 
aye, far more than on that ocpasion, many .ye^$ ago, 
when Harry spoke it* ^ Geoffrey it is who now iltands 
by her side : Geoftrey^^o looks, into her sweet.brown 
eyes, and hcMft ber li^S. 

What ne^, to .a^ they say to each bthi^^' 
Even the birds oii-ttie b'ees seem to guess it^ for from 
their tiny throats jthere bursts forth a perfect epitha- 
lamium of joy ; Lou must have found it out, for she 
no sooner catches sight of the two together than she 
turns round to go home by another route. And Dolly 
forgets all about her sister, about Lady Travers’ re- 
turn, about everything and every one, save one. 

Up and dowp the tortuous paths, in and out of the 
low brushwood and the tall elms, they wander together, 
heedless of time, unmindful of aught but the present. 
They have so much to say, to explain, to tell, to 
remember, that they may stay there for weeks and 
yet leave something unsaid. Gome together at last ! 
Can .Geoffrey but be lavish of the love pent up for 
so many years ? can poor storm-tossed Dolly but be 


thankful that she has sailed into so fair a haven? It 
seems almost too much happiness; and when she 
hears from Geoffrey, Ferdie’s last mfiies spoken to 
hini, how ardently she longs that hw boy were alive 
to see them realised 1 • / 

But, even in the midst of his nisw-found content- 
ment, Mr. Ingram 15, not unmindful that he and Dolly 
Lbave^qpVered’ up 

rest . '‘he t(&ns ^Mi-^lkbS^towards 

the h^sj^ 'priimisr^^^ an .in,tatviewi|;wfth Sir 

Augusbas befpre hi^ iMfe^ ^rs'br^ Lou, 

who, no lon^r able ^;cbnt^;ite^f, coln^ out to 
meet thent retaining DoUy/ii^ have fled at 
. her approach. < ‘ ■ 

- .‘^Wish me joy,. Lobf’^'he says, wm* radiant coun- 
tenance. “ Dolly has ptromised to be ipy wife." 

The very same wordS Harry had to Mrs. Bruce 
on4 similar occasion.,, / 

CHAPT£R THE FORTIETH. 

WEDDING-BELLS. 

Wranoham had not been so gay for many years as 
when, one bright January morning, two brides issued 
from the Manor House, to be joined, for better, for 
wom^t.to two men who had waited for them patiently 
for ^any a long year. It had not bpei. without 
d^^lty that, in the case of Geoffrey and Dolly, this 
idi^irable cOltnination liad been brought about.. V/hen 
iady^Travers returned home, to find that the result of 
a|il her manoeuvring and plotting had been destroyed 
inpne short week, she vowed in the heat of her .un- 
usual, anger to Sir Augustus that she would never 
leave home again. The. vow was useless, for the 
mischief was done ; and even she, witli all her clever- 
ness, did not see her way to undo it Yet she would 
not give in at once. Many protests — ^lack of fortune, 
and so on— were produced, only to fall 'beneath the 
stronger will of Geoffrey Ingram. 0 Whenr it came' to 
the settlements, and Dolly, for the first time, learnt 
that by the provisions made athpr mothers marriage 
she came in to ;£$o,ooo on her .w:edding^ay^ painful 
as was the process, she could jipt but hAve!?her eyes 
opened to the real reason of the ppppplillalm to her 
union with Harry. It came like k 'bloW'Jo such a 
warm and generous nature ; and it; was a"* comfort to 
her to look on a brighter side of hum^,.fiature in her 
future husband. Willingly would' she have bid her 
father keeji the ;C5o,ooo he held so dear, but that her 
trustees were less Quixotic, and that there was ^ also 
Geoffrey to be considered. As for him^ he said very 
li^e on the subject to her, and still less to Sir' Augustus 
and Lady Travers, but l^th felt that they had for- 
feited the respect and esteem of pae best 

friends and their future son-in-law; -^l^.;iHfli:some 
clouds, but much sunshine— the suhshme ofl a. union 
in evexy sense of the word— the mamAge was con- 
I summated, and Geoffrey and Dolly made man and 
wife. 

They were not, however, left alone to play the part 
of hero and heroine of the day, for at the same time 
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and place^ and from her uncle’s house* Joan gave her 
hand to Lord Rhshbury. . 

* • \ # • « • • 
Four years ha^passed away since then, four years 
of perfect happine^ to Geoffrey and DoUy, marred by 


Rose’s final separation from her husband, Bob’s fast- 
ness and extravagance, Augustus’s ill-health, and many 
others among both relations and friends—but they 
have only served to draw them closer together, whilst 
widening out their hearts lo their fellow-creatures. 



only one drawback; as far as they themselves are 
concerned— Dolly’s strength has not returned with 
matrlmonyK Always obliged to be careful not to 
overtax, hen^f, it only adds a fresh incentive to her 
husbands care for her; and even her two boys, 
Harry and Ferdie, babies as they are, seem to have 
learnt from their father that mother” is not to be 
mercilessly hugged and mauled, but to be treated as 
something very precious. 

Troubles they have had— the troubles of otherJ— 


Their delightful suite of apartments in Rome is 
laughingly called the Sanatorium, for thither comes in 
turn any member of the family, any friend, who may 
need change of air, or long for a winter away from the 
fogs and damp of England. 

Their last visitor was Margaret Leonard, thin, 
angular, sensitive as ever, keenly alive to the fact that 
she was the possessor of a large property and fortune, 
and at the same time of an unprepossessing appear- 
ance, and whilst longing hungrily for such a love, as 
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Ocolfrcy gave Dolly, eyeing with suspicious distrust 
eveiy man who vcntuied to approach her. 

So a few weeks ago she returned to Holme Regis, 
to bury herself, as her father had done before her, in 
hci library, to write cljver and eccentric articles in 
lavour of the emancipation of her sex, and to await 
Mith impatience the time when Geoffiey and Dolly 
and their two boys sbdtdd pay her their annual 
But that visit waB'lteVer to some off, f9r tjbe* 

July sun had tha^green corn the palest ydlow, 
Margaret’s resdesa afdbary soul, burdened with riches 
that were dlsfasteCid to* her, and longing for a Ibve 
that was deided her, had passed away. , 

This time it Mr. Bruce himselF who mejt 
Geoffrey wife as they landed at Dover, ^too 

late for theft^ml^ but very anxious to learn from him 
all the particulars of the poor girl’s death : how that, 
taking one of her long solitary ri^es, against which 
she had so often been warned, and in which she So 
greatly delighted, her horse must have taken fVight 
^ somctbtng^pOssibly the railway train-^and have 
thrown her. ^^Wbatever the cause, she was found, late 
in the evening, lying in a solitary country lane, not far 
fioin the line, juat alive, and that was all. Borne care- 
fully home, she had lived through the night, tended 
by all that thought aiwl money could procure, to die, 
as Harry had done, with the first rays of morning 
light. 

bo much Uncle Tom, with many a sad detail of 


interest,' told Dolly and Geoffrey bcioj-c then aiuval at 
the Vicarage ; but not till the next mcming, when they 
were rested, did he reveal to them tne important fact 
that by Margaret’s will, drawn ugrwith every legal 
formality, Holme Regis, with all ij£ demesnes and ap- 
purtenances, and money suflficienf to keep it up, wab 
left to Dorothy Ingram, and to her eldest' son after 
her, cmnpliance with wishes^ of her beloved 

brother, Harry Leonard,, suntame i»he was to 
take in dcnjunctioa with h^ cwn.* 

And here we, may as wtlft bid farewell to Geoffrey 
Ingram and his wi^ seeing that we leave them at 
Holme RegiSk. Ni)|C, however, tfll they had ibught out 
every remote Leonard relation^ and found that« the 
very few existing were old*peDple in a humble llass 
of life, amply, even magnificently, provided for by 
Margaret’s will, would they consent to enter upon the 
enjoyment of a property which had come to them 
through so much pain and trouble. As long as they 
lived it always seemed to them as though they were 
holding it in trust for Harry, atid every improvement, 
every aiteratidn, Was dedicated to him. 

I As years sped on, and his memory ceased to gi\ o 
any pain, few people felt that there was cause torcgici 
the day when Holme Begis passed once more into the 
hands of its former owners, the Ingrams— now bi 
come, by a different fulfilment of Mis. Burslcm , 
castle in the air, the Leonard-lngrams. 

THS ^NU 


LONDON FOGS. 


BY AN AMATEURS OBSKRVrU. 


HE dreadful fogs which 
characterised last year 
have not yet been ef- 
faced from the memory 
of the inhabitants of 
London. Every one is 
anxious to prevent if 
pQSSible t^e Tecurrence 
of the evil, but how js 
the difficulty. Some 
suggest stoves that con- 
sume their own smoke, 
but there are such ob^ 
Stacies to this course 
being adopted, that they 
may without exaggera- 
tion be termed insur- 
mountable, Let anyone 
take an Ordnance map of London and glance at 
the thickly crammed ]fH>rtion lying to the eastern 
side* sticets crossing and recrossing in a con- 
fused Libyrinth, and each of these streets holding 
hundreds of poor people, living almost from hand 
to mouth. To prevent the fogs by means of the 
smoke-consuming stoves, house in this labyrinth 
must be furnished with a new stove to consume its 



own smoke. How arc either the people or the land- 
lords to stand the enormous expense.^ Fiom the 
East-end of London all our fogs come, and that would 
have to be the cost of our freedom. May not the 
remedy, to some, be worse than the disease ? Another 
plan is advocated, and seems more feasible. There is 
a particular kind of coal which burns with little dr no 
smoke, and this might be exclusively used— by those 
who can afford it— but look at those who can afford 
but the cheapest, commonest fuel. How would they 
manage ? If all the West-end of London burnt this 
coal and the poor burnt the old sort, where would be 
the good ? We should still have our dfisky torrent of 
fog streaming up, mitigated no doubt in a trifling 
degree, because it would receive no reinforcements on 
the way up as it does now, but In London properly 
speaking there would be no material advantage. 

Sometime ago an ingenious Frenchman wrote to 
the papers, and suggested that if a balloon was^sent up 
during the thick of a London fog or 

Hyde Park, and a person in the car dn^ped a pack- 
age of dynamite, the forCe of the explosion would 
cause a rift in the fog, and the air rushing in would 
disperse it. We are afraid that the windows in Park 
Lane or Bayswater would suffer more than the fog, 
an|d unfortunate persons crossing the park would be 
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coiijiviei^ibly aUliiiud A balloon ascent during^ a bad 
fog would be vei^ interesting, and would allow obser- 
vations to be inide as to the aenal currents and the 
smoke-cloud. 

Leaving theoneaybowever, we come to facts in con- 
nection with our lubj^t. Few people, we believe, 
notice It (but ]it IS sT tact proved by our owi^ carefiii 
observatioi]t>^ftat there are two, dmi^^jj. kinds of 
London logs, 4 n tke firsts th^ fog jkfK 
the air is close, heavy, and punge^tly isiiffocatiiig» 
causing tbe throat to ach^ and the eyes to smart. 
In the second, the air is perfectly cl^, bat there 
seems a layer of^<;!g suspended ta mid-adr, varying in 
colour from bngUt y6llow^orang<;to black. The thick 
London fog^ are caused by the {nresenpe of a heavy 
white fog in the vattey of the Thamea-^bich rises 
from the marshy grounds during the chilly night hours. 
Ihis fbg prevents the smoke going up, and as the 
morning approaches and the smoke from the Iresh-lit 
fires comes out, this heavy blanket-like mist acts as a 
buffer and thrusts the smoke down. As the volumes 
of smoke increase, the mist and smoke become 
thoroughly amalgamated and form that plague of 
1 ondon, our text. In the shorty winter days the sun 
h IS no powei to pierce the thick veil, which hangs 
over the City like a pall. A curious fact connected 
with these fogs is their locality. When there is a 
icgiilar thick tog in the City, up m the N.W. parts of 
London the air ib quite clear and fine. This is the^ 
case when a N. bieeze is 'just stirring. When the 
wind IS S or S.£. the fogs up at St Johrt’s Wood 
me very bad. 

Fogs he fiequently in belts ; in January, 1879, a 
legular series of bands lay across the West-end ; they I 
w ere not very dense, but they lay m the same places 
foi seveidl daysf. Then a fresh W. breeze dispersed 

them 

In January last, a few days after the snow-storm, 
v\e had occasion to go* into London. The air at St 
John’s Wood had been heavy, but when we started it 
was quite clear. Down the Edgware Road, just “by 
the bridge over the Paddington Canal, there was a 
stationary belt of thick fog. The omnibus seemed as 
if It was going straight at a black wall When we 
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were m the middle of the belt, the log was an olive 
colour. 

Before we reached Church Street, a few hundred 
yards on, the air was quite clear, and we saw the fog 
we had passed through behind. Crossing the park 
that same day, we encountered a slowly-moving belt 
of (dg and passed through it. 

iHe ^high^ logs differ fironf those before mentioned 
•They cause neither the eyefS to^s mai^nor the throat to 
ache. Ot^ects mm.be at a good 

distance. They comi up in at irregular inter- 
vals, and vary in ddtour flohi pale throine to olive- 
green, or (but xarely) Uack. 1 Ouv idea is that the 
same causes produde themasjthe others^ only that the 
smoke is arrested m its upward eoursa by a stratum 
of mist at some height from die eaHb^^ This refuses 
to let the smoke ascend fre4y> but hi njSLjm lowies to 
beat it hack on the earth. The wai^p^ion may he 
attributed to current! of afr die smoke, 

but not s6 as to attaipfdM!. those fogs 

often accompany heavy rahl fdmts-StOtdis. A le- 
maikably dark one occorrbd* in Deeefpl^r, 1876, after 
a severe snow-storm ; about a it b^nte perfectly 

dark, and the wave of dattoOsa Jafte^ about seven 
minutes, then it became quite bright ; another wave 
followed, but neither was it so dark nor did it last so 
long as the preceding one. During both there was no 
fog, strictly so called ; the tiees could be perfectly well 
seen outhned, and the lights a quarter Of a mile ofl 
Fogs are also occasioned by the shifting of the wind 
A few weeks ago, the Wind, which haul been F foi 
some time, veered suddenly to Wb The long tram of 
smoke, which had been going merrily no doubt bcfoic 
the wind, suddenly found itself fiiced mid driven back 
by an opposing current Back it all came, and what is 
more, hung over London all day, when in the evening 
the wind went into the old quarter, and the smoke 
resumed its interrupted journey. 

In this brief sketch of foggy weathen we have just 
noted down the results of years of carefol watching of 
fogs. We have written dowiT our ideas Ch the subject 
as plainly as possible, and hope the study^of their 
phenomena may enlighten some O^ho shut the sliuttei s 
and light the gas when our NovenSbet* enemy comes 

* J. EasKiNi 


^‘GROWING GRF:Y." A RONDEL 


BY REDBRICK K. WFAIIIIRLY. 


walPs warm red is growing grey, 

[f ' The lichen slowly creeps and lies ; 

^ O’er the old house time’s finger flies, 
O’er gable, roof, and garden-way. 

An4 darling, there will comb a day 
When time shaU dull thy lucent eyes, 


And tinge thy gold hair moonttght-wisc ; 
For all things, love, are growing t;rey. 

Yet check the tearful thoughts that rise. 

Have we not love to bless our way ? 

Love grows not old, love never dies, 
Though all things else be grbwing grey. 
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A CHEAP AUTUMNAL EXCURSION. 


V what are 
called “Cir- 
cular Pleasure 
Tours/' on^ of 
the chief Ehg* 
Ush rellway? 
is etuUs^Ur- 
ing i6 popu- 
lariseasystem 
of travelling, 

, not new, but 
less known in 
this country 
than abroad. 
Proni vsuious 
points of its 
linoi the 
North >- East- 
ern Railway 
arranges 

eighty tours, >some of thm duplicates. The cost, 
of the railway tickets or coupons varies from 
io$. to SS.J according to the distance and to 
the class. The time may be anything within a 
month, and any train may be taken ; the journey 
may be broken nt any station or all stations on the 
route, but that route or Us revjpe must be fob 
lowed. The object is a pleasureJtour of part of the 
distiict served by the North-Eastern Railway^ and it 
affords, as onemmple will sh9w, a cheap autumnal 
tour. It may be added ^t the cost of the tcuv 
taken is— first dass, £i 9a ; second class, 2s. ; 
and third cla$s» 13s* 6 d.; that its chief points 
are from the starting^poin^ of Middlesbrough-on- 
Tees, to Barnard (;:astle and Middleton-in-Teesdale, 
thence across to Kirkby Stephen, and up the Eden 
Valley to Penrith, on to , Carlisle, across by Hexham to 
Newcastle, down the Team Valley to Ourh^ and by 
Stockton to the completion of the supposititious circle 
at Middlesbrough, so that there is an. amplitude 
of distance and of points of interest ^From die south 
a similar tour, Sli^tly "tore in cost, may be taken 
from the starting-point Of York or Leeds, or from the 
north from Carlisle. , 

Starting from the busy iron-making town of 
Middlesbrough, sending ita clouds of smoke across 
the Tees, there is scarcely a break in the trading 
prospect till the Durham shore is out of sight and the 
ship-yards at ^Stockton have ceased their clangour. 
The green fields are broken in upon again at Darling- 
ton by ironworks, but a momentary stoppage in the 
station enables a glance to be given at the famous 
engine the town is proud ** Locomotion,'', wfafch 
stands on a pedestal in front of the station, and which 
in 1825 opened this the first public railway. We 
diverge from *'the little coal line" of nearly sixty 
years ago, and keeping near the Tees, proceed with 
that slow movement the North-Eastern prefers on its 
branches, through a well-wooded domain by Gainford 


and near " Proud Raby’s battlea tawers, " to Jtiarnard 
Castle. Here a stay of a day my well be made. 
Deepdale, tl^ banks of thp Tees down to Winston 
and up to '<kHhe^t0AC attract our atjention ; the 
noUe mansibfi in^course of com|fi^i9U fbir a Bowes 
Museum is worth a visit ; and with Egghst^e Abbey, 
Moitham Tower, and the birthplace of WyClifie at 
hand, the day is all tod short to see i^aent hall 
and modern mansion. From hence up the Tees 
Valley to Middleton-in^Teesdale is half an hour’s 
run, but in this quiet little spot the scenery compels 
a longer stay. -The town itself is pne of the head- 
quarters of the lead-mining industry, and seen from 
the station it presents a fair sight; but it is in the 
scenery to the west that its attractions lie. Beyond 
this, amidst bleakness the river churns itself through 
to Caldron Snout ; and still further, there are bold 
hills and dark moors that, empurpled with heather, 
delight the eye. Returning to Barnard Castle, 01 
walking across the moor fropi Cotherstone to 
Lartington, where atf the ancient Hall there is a fine 
artistic collection, we again cross eastward, over the 
high moors in which Bowes revives the memories of 
the old ballad of its hapless lovers, and the later stoi y 
of Dotheboys Hall," one of the last houses seeUas the 
^ village is left behind. Close to Barras, the highest point 
In the line is reached, and a little further on the nght 
tte Eden Valley opens out at Kirkby Stephen, where 
a short stay may give facilities for visiting Brough 
Castle, and some of the fells. There is sylvan scenery 
up the Eden Valley to Penrith, where a further stay 
may be made. The old castle gives close to the 
station a fair prospect, and the Beacon HiH a view 
of many mountains from Saddleback to Helvcllyn, 
whilst the “Giant’s Grave" in the churchyard, and 
“King Arthur’s Round Table," are amongst the sights 
that Penrith shows ; and five miles away XJlleswater 
commences its serpentine windings. From Penrith to 
“merry Carlisle” is only a short Journey, where castle 
and cathedral invite the gazer, and many memories 
compel a stay in the town* Two miles off is Naworth 
Casde, the scene of the exploits 6f “Belted Will" 
Howard, and the whole district is big with the memo- 
ries of Roman remains, and of moss-troopm* raids. 
Gilsland has its spa, its old camp, ifa and many 
fine views ; and from Greenhoad Station, Blenkinsop 
Castle and the ruins of Tl^lwall may be viewed. 
Hexham, in its gardens, furnishes an ihdilppssable 
stopping station; and the <44 Abbey of 

the earliest of tbe stone churches the 

scenery near the river (especially the “ water ’’) 
are worth a visit Corbridgp has He hoar/cesBes, but 
time and C^rge 

Stepbemicn, and the must 

be passed by, and Newt|iijbtte is and 

bustling, 

A diversion should be made down the Tyne, to view 
the wonderful works that have made the banks of 
xiidX river one of the great centres of British industry, 
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and lliat j^ivc it (with the eAi^ption of a mile or two 
near Hcck-'s old church at Jarr6w Slake) the appear- 
ance of one great dock that passes through factories 
and forges. The ship-yards on the Tyne, the mines, the 
river- works, the great engineering establishments would 
claim many days to visit and can be only glanced at. 
Coming away from this industrial hive, the ancient 
town of Chester-le- Street — once the scat of the epis- 
copal See of Durham — is passed, and after a protrusion 
of the coal-mining district, the scene is at hand 
where Cuthbert^s 

** ■ ■ I. - . ■ cathedral huge and vast 
Looks down upon the Wear." 

Durham maybe made the last point of sojourn, and 
the restored ' cathedral, some of the churches, the 
beautiful banks of the river, the fine ruins of Finchalc 
Abbey, and other sights will form a fitting close to the 


pictorial part of the district before ^le coal-field is 
trenched on near Ferry hill, and industry swings its 
hammer in the ship-yards and rolls ip iron at Hartle- 
pool and Stockton. The tour affords a variety of 
scenery, the industrial level of theiast giving place to 
the bleak mocjrs and cold hills of llic west, the pastoral 
Eden. Valley, the hilly background of Penrith with 
its embosomed lakes, scenery of thc^ Border ballads, 
the early homes of the engineers on Tyneside, and 
the diversified scenes from cathedral to coal-field of 
the fruitful county of Durham. It has its different 
phases of character, it affords many points from 
whence the lakes may be visited in detail,, and it is 
one of the districts t^t most fully justify the “circular’* 
visitation that is provided for by a system which 
might be with advantage extended to other parts of 
England. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON TAPESTRY-PAINTING. 


art of tapestry-painting is no 
new work, but has lately 
been revived with great suc- 
cess. Amongst ladies, with 
whom all kinds of art-work 
are the prevailing fashion, 
it is fast superseding the 
tapestry-work on frames, on 
which so many leisure hours 
were at one time spent. 
The rapidity and facility 
with whicli it can be accom- 
plished is one among its 
several recommendations. 
While no one can for an 
instant hope to rival with 
tapestry - painting the 
splendid pieces executed in 
the looms of the Gobelin or 
tiio Beauvais manufactories, still excellent imitations 
can be produced ; and while the price of the latter 
debars the generality of persons from enjoying its 
beauty in their homes, the former brings the possi- 
bility of adorning their walls with picturesque panels 
within the reach of many. 

Liquid colours are prepared specially for the can- 
vas ; they are, in fact-, dyes that when applied sink 
into the materia^ by which means a durable colouring is 
obtained. As thiy do not differ greatly from the ordi- 
nary water-colqurs known by the same names, the 
amateur has not the difficulty to contend with that 
will of necessity be found in first attempting the deco- 
ration of pottery. Though both kinds of painting 
possess their several advantages, tapestry, without 
doubt, is the easier to accomplish, and the artist has 
only himself to depend on. He can balance his 
colours, harmonise hU tones, and neutralise his effects 
of li^ht and shade until a satisfactory result is at- 
tained ; in china-painting, on the contrary, his work is, 
lor M time at at the mercy of the man whi> 


manages the kiln, the perfection to which it is subse- 
quently brought being due to the firing it undergoes. 
Such drawbacks, though unavoidable, render china- 
painting a risky and oftentimes disappointing pursuilb. 

From a list of about thirty colours the arti- ♦; will do 
well to choose a dozen or so, which will be * found 
amply sufficient for a commencement. To lessen any 
difficulty in selecting the most useful, we may mention 
‘the following: — Cobalt, Prussian blue, turquoise-bluc, 
vcgdtal green, Hooker’s green, crimson 'lake, ver- 
milion, light chrome, cadmium, raw sienna, sepia, and 
black. As canvas of several qualities is to be pro- 
cured, the artist must first decide as to tlic kind of 
work he intends to produce. A rough canvas is suit- 
able for large showy pieces, and beautiful effects arc 
secured by its appropriate use, but it is difficult to 
cover. The finer kinds are useful when it is important 
that delicate outlines should be perfectly executed, as 
they afford the necessary smoothness of surface ; but a 
medium texture is, without doubt, the easiest for an 
amateur in his first attempts at tapestry-painting. In 
colour the canvas also varies, the finest being a soft 
buff shade, while the rough plaited sorts assume a 
brownish tint. The width of the material allows of its 
being used without joining for curtains and wall-hang- 
ings, It requires stretching in the same manner as 
canvas for oil-painting, but that can be done at the 
artists^ colourman’s where it is obtained. An em- 
broidery frame will satisfactorily take the place of the 
stretcher if preferred, in which case the canvas is 
tacked across from side to side with strong thread or 
twine, Hog*s-hair brushes are employed, with sable 
for finishing ; round hog’s-hair tools, flat at the end, 
are sold for working in the background and drapery. 
Several brushes should be at hand, for if the artist has 
constantly to wait while he cleanses his brushes, it not 
only greatly retards the work, but causes him to con- 
sider the process of tapestry-painting far more tedious 
th.an it is in reality. 

I'hc design is first sketched in with charcoal, and 
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should be entirelr completed before the paintin" is 
commenced ; anjl superfluous charcoal is dusted off, 
and the sketch isioullincd with colours to preserve it. 
Soft shades of the colours to be used in representing 
tlic various objects should be used, such as green for 
the trees, so that they may be easily merged into 
the after- painting, v^en a decided outline is re- 
(piircd— and it is often an improvement to decorative 
w 1)1*1:— brown is rnost useful; but it is well to leave 
buch outlining for the finishing process, as it is apt to 
■;ci blurred and uneven during the working. 

Tapestry-painting may be regarded much in the 
same light as water-colour drawing : the lights are left 
clear, no white being used ; one colour is softened into 
anoihcr, and in such blending of shades, consists the 
groat charm of the painting. All tints dry^lightcr than 
when first washed in; two, and sometimes three 
washes are necessary before the requisite depth of tint 
is obtained ; allowance must therefore be made for the 
.ibborption of the canvas in preparing a shade. ITte 
best plan is to mix, in cups or saucers, dilferent 
‘ 1 1 engths of the colours for the several washes. Darker 
sliadcs should be put on first, so that the lighter may 
bo blended into them. If the light colours arc washed 
in first, the dark shades run into them, and may pro- 
b.il)ly spread too far, and when such is the case there 
i-. no chance of complete alteration. Being dyes, the 
( o lours cannot be removed ; the work must in consc- 
<,nLnce be proceeded with carefully. A tint, if not 
.il lowed to dry, may be partially lightened by washing 
om with xflenty of water ; but it cannot be entirely 
t radicated. Sufficient colour should be mixed at once 1 
lor an entire wash. If a portion is commenced, and 
I he worker has to leave off to mix more, he will find j 
ihat a hard lino is left on the canvas by the abrupt j 
interrupiion, which there will be some difficulty in get- i 
ling rid of. Especially with the sky is this precaution 
iin[)ortant. Several hues should be mixed before 
loinmcncing to lay on, that each may be blended into 
ilu' other as occasion demands. 

C obalt is good as a first wash ; while pink madder, 
or carmine, with cobalt or French ultramarine, will 
pioduce soft grey for the light fleecy clouds that fleck 
the summer heavens. The warm hues that lint the 
horizon may be produced with pink madder, chrome, 
and cadmium ; the sea-green, with cobalt and chrome 
greatly diluted. Above all, there should be no hard- 
ness, no harsh contrasts. The true representation of 
even the simplest sunset is no easy task ; but when 
the summer sun descends behind clouds of brilliant 
orange, fiery crimson, and rich purple, that shade 
I hrough infinite gradations of colour to lose themselves 
in the vast expanfe of cool, pearly blue-green, the 
greatest master the world has ever known would surely 
Inivc declared the task of truly depicting the scene in 
all iis wealth and loveliness to be beyond his highest 
powers. No pigments are brilliant enough, none pure 
<1 lough with which to portray one such sunset as wc 
may see day after day unfolded before us. The green 
lor loaves of trees is formed by mixtures of blue and 
>rlIow. lM'11'^'’iian blue ij a useful colour, and with it 
and Ijliuu sienna a good green may be produced/ 


Cadmium may also be nunvu wuu u auvantagcously 
for a rich green. Emerald -^recii is good to mix with 
other colours, such as Prussian blue, cadmium, or 
burnt sienna, but should be used sparingly alone. The 
backs of leaves arc often of a light tone of colour ; in 
these instances light chrome with blue is u,cd. 
Hooker’s green is valuable when added to yellow. 
Raw sienna, indigo, and a little chrome will be found 
suitable for painting some trees. An olive-green is 
made with Prussian blue and raw sienna. 

The mention of how a few greens can be found may 
be of some little assistance to the worker ; but it re- 
mains for him to determl.:c, while mixing on his 
palette, the shade he requires, and the proportions of 
the colours he employs. For example, morfe blue gives 
a blue-green, more yellow a yellow-grci^n ; but ■ 
rience and a close imitation of nature »vjlUlan<* en.ibie 
him to produce such tones and butss as‘hc revealed 
everywhere arOund him in wood<; and fields. 1 1 '' 
shadows in the trees being rcndetcil in a wauni brown 
causes the depth and intensity of the darker ])arts ot 
the A)liagc to appear more real. Browns are formed 
by mixing purple with green, orange with purple, and 
green with orange. Vandyke brown and yellow ochre 
will do for stems of treca^ sepia for the darkest shadow, 
on the trunks. Rose-pink added to brown will give .l 
warm tint that is often required. An old ruined wall, 
or portion of a castle, forms a picturesque object; it 
serves as a foil to the bright tints of foliage and sk\, 
and cools the picture if too vivid in colouring. Sepia 
and cobalt make a fine grey; carmine and Frcndi 
ultramarine, or pink madder and cobalt, a soft pearly 
grey, useful for assisting the blending of colours. " 1 ‘lie 
foreground may have a first wash of raw sieuna, the 
several objects being afterwards made out in groy^?, 
greens, and browns. In the middle distances greyish 
greens and browns predominate, while the extreme 
distances present somewhat stronger tones of the sky 
lints. The painting will require to be gone over twice, 
or even oftener, until the several parts bear a right 
relation to each other ; one may need cooling, anollicr 
strengthening, while yet another will be the better for 
some dark strong touches, to give force and sohdity. 
On these dark touches, put in at the last, the rcalily «»f 
the representation hinges ; they make the stones to 
stand out of the foreground; they raise the weeds 
from the pathways ; they cause the rocks to look 
rugged, the trcc-trunks gnarled and old. Still they 
should be put in with discretion, as much depends 
on the positions they occupy. 

So far landscape-painting has been chiefly con- 
sidered, but each worker should follow the style in 
which he excels, whether it be landscapes, figures, or 
flowers. In figure-painting the artist will liavo to 
depend chiefly on the draperies for his effects ot 
colour, and these may be of the richest. A few, 
well chosen, will show' to greater advantage than a 
multiplicity of hues. Drange-colourcd drapery should 
be laid on in the following manner First, a tint of 
I .uhnium is washed o\cr all ; it i , allow'cd to ilry, and 
then a wash of carmine is pas'.rd over it ; the shadow's 
should be caiiniiie inudiiic«l mill sep.a. X'ciihil.on ij 
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improved in tone by the same means ; its acknow- 
ledged heaviness and dulness is brightened up con- 
siderably by a first wash of yellow ; its shadows are of 
lake and sepia. Crimson lake, with tints of yellow 
ochre, black; and vermilion, is useful as a drapery ; 
burnt umber, black, and vermilion will make its deepest 
shadows. The chrome yellows are brilliant, but not 
to be counted on for durability ; they are, however, 
good for vivid touches on yellow. Of greens mention 
has already been made; the shadows should be 
warmed with red, brown, or lake, mixed with sepia. 
French ultramarine is shaded with Prussian blue, but 
it is not desirable to use blue in large masses ; its 


into the shadows he will avoid the lUonotony that is 
the destruction of artistic colouring. fBut in tapestry- 
painting, as in all work done for the sake of decoration 
merely, the colours should be as few as it is possible to 
use consistently with the desired effect. If the imita- 
tion of tapestry-weaving is the j^orker^s object, he 
will need to be the more careful tnat he attends to this 
point ; but the modern style of tapestry -painting allows 
of greater indulgence in various colours, the painter has 
it within his power to employ any shade that can be 
mixed to suit his purpose#< Still it is worth remember- 
ing that the richest colouring is often reached through 
a simple palette. True art is not attained by muitiply- 



SPECIMEN OF TAPESTRY-PAINTING, 

{Unfinished.) (Finished.) 


shadows may be warmed with a brownish tint. A . 
negative blue is often found more satisfactory than the 
pure colour ; a mixture of emerald-green with Prussian 
blue forms a good compound tint. Purples are com- 
posed of red and blue ; lake and indigo, or carmine 
and French ultramarine, will produce rich dark purples, 
carmine and. cobalt’ a lighter shade, while rose-pink 
and Prussian blue will give yet another tint. After 
the flesh tints, which may be composed of rose-pink 
and light chrome, and the hair are washed in, the folds- 
of the drapery are made out in simple gradations of 
the tints to be afterwards used. They should be put 
m lighter than they need to be when finished, as it is 
easy to give them another wash if, when dry, they are 
seen to require it. 

A clever artist will make the most of the reflections 
the draperies receive, ana oy forking various tints 


ing colours, but rather by the employment of judicious 
contrasts, and subtle harmonies, that serve to bring 
out the highest beauties of a few until they present a 
combination perfect and melodious. In contradis- 
tinction to many other kinds of decorative work, it 
admits of the design being in a somewhat marked 
manner pictorial. 

Many decorations are artistic only when they arc to 
a certain extent conventional, but in tapestry panels, 
which at times take the place of pictures, less stringent 
rules are followed. In old tapestry, emblems, bridges, 
and heraldry were constantly used to carry out 
the conception ; the borders bore repetitions of 
shields and medallions at the comers, while small 
designs filled the intervening spaces. In painting 
a panel, the position which it is ultimately to occupy 
should be considered, in order that the style may 
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agree with thd surroundings ; so, too, in painting 
furniture coverings the colours and designs should 
be in accordance with the decorations of the room. 
That the work can be turned to good account in cover- 
ing chairs and sofas i$ a great attraction to many ladies; 
needlework is so tedious, such a long time elapses 
before any show cib be made, that painted tapestry 
was sure to win favour as soon as it was revived. The 
threads of silk land wool make the work fragile, and 
London smoke soon soils the delicate shades, ^while 
London dust clings closely to the congenial surface. 

Although to some painted* tapestry will never appear 
quite so beautiful as the old>fashioned needlework, 


are sometimes added during the later processes of 
painting. 

Elaborate borders may be improved by the intro- 
duction of gold ; for panels it is suitable, as it will 
not then be subjected to friction. The method of 
laying on gold is as follows : coats of shellac varnish 
are laid on the portions of the canvas to be gilded ; 
these must be allowed to soak into the ground until 
every part U thoroughly saturated ; it must then be 
left, to dry, carefully proteihed, from dust. Now and 
again it will have to be tried with finger to find 
out if it is in a fit condition for the gold to be applied ; 
it is ready when it feels **t?cky ” to the finger, or when 



yet its advant«iges arc clearly apparent* The canvas 
IS strong, no threads cover it that will easily wear 
away ; the colours arc fast, so that, much begrimed 
as the article ‘may be, it can be washed ; the sur- 
face, being fairly smooth, does not readily collect 
great quantities of dust. The sinking of the 
colours into the canvas renders the painting per- 
manent, and as no body colours are used it remains 
soft and pliant. If the artist should find any difficulty 
in getting the canvas to take.b^ dyes, he has merely to 
paint over the back with clear water ; he will then find 
that when he washes on his tints they will be rapidly 
absorbed. A ^decoration may be executed in oil 
colours, but the canvas does not retain its flexibility 
when they are employed ; they require to be diluted 
with turpentine or they will not penetrate through the 
material. When liquid colours are used, oil coloure 
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it is nearly dry. The worker should by this lime have 
his tools at hand ; be will need a gilder^s cushion, on 
which the gold-leaf is spread out and cut into conve- 
nient-sized pieces. He first blows some of the leaves 
from his book into the cushion, and, after cutting them 
to the requisite shape with a gilder^s knife, he lifts each 
one with a gilder's tip on to the work, until the whole 
space is covered ; next it is all pressed down gently 
with a mop, or dabbler, and afterwards the superfluous 
gold is dusted off with a badger. Tapestry-painting 
will be found a pleasant, agreeable pastime. It 
ukes the place of fancy work for many necessary 
articles, and no one need feel to be spading their 
time uselessly who can produce a well-painted screen, 
curtains, furniture coverings, or wall decoration, for 
in making a home more beautiful and more comfort- 
able time is always well spent. 
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THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 



HE fact that a new 
avenue to a degree is 
open to all who are 
desirous, of obtaining 
a Univereity distinc- 
tion, that a ncDi^VUni- 
versity ija tbe North 
of England " is now 
in full working order, 

I V cannot but be dif coA* 
siderabje interest, to 
many of the. m^ders 
of this .OThe 

Vietoria ' v Uiliyewiiy, 
ManehjgRster (some ac- 
.count ^.wbose origin 
was; given about a 
year a^^)i . has re- 
of (bcamba.tLOhsy and it is 
apace may well be devoted to a con- 
sideration ime rej^latibnsy fees, and other points oi 
interest. ^ ^ 

The seat ^ the Victoria Universi% is at the* Owens 
College, Manchest^^ which, college is the first unit in 
the federation of colleges Contem^ated by the charter. 
It will be ri^emberedyt^t the of this 

new Northern University nttunjyhwing.to the 
action of the .0]|Ve|iS CcJlege in endeavouring to obtain 
for itself ia^^dua^y tW^>pnstimtjk>n of a Univer- 
sity, and th^.iwhert pf, \guthorities 

of the collie; vas m^^ed into a .petition' that a 
federal Unlv^ity might be founded^which petition 
was concuiT^ ih bytbe York^i^ College at Leeds 
—a Royal Chart^i* ^vas gtante^; Tearing date April 
20,1880. ; .. . 


ccntly Js 
felt that a 


Ry this charter the University was to comprise 
certain colleges, fulfilling specified requirements, and 
conforming to definite regulationsr prescribed by the 
charter; and of these' .cojQeges, Owens was to be the 
first. Without traveUing any further over the ground 
occupied in the previous paper already referred to, it 
will be sufficient to say that at present Owens is the 
only college in the University, and that the various 
regulations! for the government of the University,, 
the compositidn of the University Court and Council, 
&c., appear to h^ve bben rigidly carried out It is 
more to the purpose now to ent^ upon an exami- 
nation of the puMished regulations for courses of 
study, examinations, and degrees. 

Although endowed with considerable powers, the 
University has not yet taken full advantage of them, 
and there are at present two faculties only— Arts and 
.Science. The degrees in these faculties comprise 
Bachelor and Ma^^ster of Arts (B.A. and M.A.) and 
Bachelor and Master of Science (B.Sc. and M.Sc.) 
while there is a Doctorate common to both faculties, 


and varying as Doctor of Literature, Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, and Doctor of Science. The avenue to these 
degmes consists in matriculatioi^that is to say, in 
placing, the name of the student *upon the register of 
sctialarji of the University — since none but matri- 
culated students may proceed to graduation. 

Each student^ on' presenting himself for matricula- 
tion— either in Jfuhe or ‘in the Michaelmas term of 
each . academic year<^js required to furnish to the 
Ri^girtrat^pf the Uni^ru^ sipc^ificate of his admission 
as > student of one of th^^ University. f 

to pay . a matriculation fee of ,and to sign an 
undertaking to obey the reflations bf tlie University. 
The hrst of these ref l^ions sounds the key-note ot 
tbe whiple system at the hew University. Graduates 
ate to be students of «%he University or of one of its 
I component parts, and are not to be merely examinees, 
as at the University of London $ they must go through 
certain prescribed courses of study, just as at the 
older Universities, but residence will not be required 
of them. 

Scholars Of the University mhy obtain either an 
ordinary degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of 
Science, or an Honours degree. In either case, wJiat 
is known as the Preliminary Examination must f -^t 
be passed ; a&er this, for the ordins^ degree there 
are two examinations— the Intermediate and the Final 
—but for the Honours degree only one. . 

The Preliminary Examination is held twice a year - 
in June and October— and candidates are required to 
present themselves at it not later than two years from 
the date of their matriculation, except .under special 
Circumstances. All candidates must furnish certifi- 
cates of attendance upon an approved course of 
instruction in a college of the University — the par- 
ticulars of such courses being obtainable from tlu^ 
college authorities. , 

The subjects of examination aS'e arranf d in two 
optional groups, and candidates are required to 
satisfy the examiners in iive Subjects from either 
Group A or Group B, as follows 

A. 

(t.) IaUii— including {a) ohe prose and one. verse hook from tlie 
folbwing.:-~VirgiI, Oyi^ ^Heroce {Oda), SaIIilsi, 

Uyy, Cicero (easier works) ; (5) Grammar ; (r) Translation 
at sight of an easy Latin passage Into^hglish ; (</) 'JVuik- 
lation of ^sy ^nt^ces from English into Latin. 

( 9 .) Greek— tncludlng (e) one prose and one verse book selected 
fiomthefolloviring:— Xenophon, ttomer, Euripides; (/^) Ciam' 
■ mar ; (c) Translation at sight of an easy Greek passage into 
English . 

(>) English Languagfe and English History (wipi Geography)— 
comprising (a) Elements of English vremihar; (fi) Coinpo* 
sition ; if) jBlements of General Ht^ory of the English Lan- 
guage ; (fl Outlines of J&iglish History from the earliest 
times ; (e)‘ Elements of Political peo|^nLphy, especially of 
'Great BrlUdn and Ireland.' . ^ 

(4.)' PUre Mathematics-Hncludlng (a) PlahO' Oedmetty and Euclid, 
Books LrrUL, and Bk. VI. Props. i.^xix. xxxiti., or 
the subjects thereof ; (S) Elementary Algebra. 


• *'Two New Universities." in Cassell’s Family Magazine for 
July. iSSo. 


f That is to say, for the present at any rate, he must be a student of 
the Owens College. 
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(5 ) One of the following — 

J. Frenc^—including {a) Grammar, {h) Translation from i 
F ench work , J Translation at sight of a pieca of 
French prose into English , (</) Translation of an easy 
English passage into French 

u German—including (a) Grammar , (^) Translatioii from a 
(jcrman work , (0) Translation at sight of eatiy Garman 
prose into English, [d) Iranslation of easy English 
sentences into German. 

Ill Expeninenul Mechanics— induding JPtopeities of Bodies, 
Statics, Kmetics, and Hydrostatics, treated ns to 
require only elementary knowledge of Algehvn and 
Geometry 

iv Elementary Chemfstty-^coidprlsUig Xanrs of CHcmicit 
Combination ; Chgmistry cJT^n Kon-maiallto Eloniepu 
ind their Compound#* 

B. 

( r ) Fnghsh Langoaga, History, Ac. (as ihGnnip 

(9) Pure Machemadcs— compTfring-Ca) Pbhd C!«oia«lfy; Eivdld, 

Rooks and Bk. VI. Pinpa. 1 and lockM « or 

the subjeaHs tharopf; (I) Elamenfary Algebra* (a) Bknb 

Trigonometry to spUttioa of Trianglmi ; or PraetW Planer 

Geometry (straight hna and circle). « 

(4 ) foUowidg (aithef iwo Saences and ate Language, 

(s ) / ^rene Science and Languages 

I Expenmentai Mechamoa (as m Group A). 

II Elementaiy Chenidsfry (as m Group A) 

III Greek (as m Group A) 

IV I atm (as in Group A). 

\ French— including (a) Grammar* (/) Translation from a 
prose and from a verso wodc; (r^)Tranalitton at sight 
of a passage of hrsnoh prose toto Englisli , (d) Trans 
lation of an*£ngliili passage into French. 

M German— including (is) Gtammer, (I) IVanslation from a 
prose and from a verse work , (c) Trandation .it siglit 
u& easy German prose into ISuglish ; (di TnUisUtioii of 
so eas> k iighsh passage Into German 

CandjLclated foi the degree of B.A* must satisfy the 
exammeis lu both Latii) and Gicek at the Preliminary 
i xamination. 

Some fuitli-c idea of the standaid in languages 
required for! (his examination may be gathered from 
the announcement of the special subjects for June and 
October, 1882, They are* as follow .—Latin ; Horace, 

Book t. ; Litry, Book II., chapters i-5a 
(iieek : Xenophon, Anabasis, Book VI. j Homer, 
///^, Book’XVlJI. French for Group A, Gui 70 t\ 
Guillaume le Conqu^rant^ for Group B, the same 
book, with jthe addition of Mobile’s Les Femnu^ 
Siivantes. German : for Group A, Schiller’s Egmonfs 
1 lUn und Tod^ und die Belagerung von Antwefpen, 
foi Group B, the same, with the addition of Schiller’s 
Jungfrau von Orleans. 

Candidates for the ordinary B.A. and B.Sc. degrees 
are lequired^to pass through a course of study extend- 
ing over at least three academic years, cprresponding 
to the Preliminary, the Intermediate, and the Final 
Examinations respectively, of which years at least two 
must be subsequent to the date at which they passed 
the Prehmitiary E.*.amination. An exception is, how- 
ever, made in the case of students who pass the 
Preliminary Examination next after their matricula- 
tion, and are pldced in the first division : these may 
take their degree after two y^rs of academical study 
foUowiifg the date of their Preliminary Examination. 

The Intermediate and Final Examinations will both 
be held in the months of June and October in eirh 
jeai 


Candidates for the oidinaiy degiee of Bacheloi of 
Alts are required to present themselves for the Inter- 
mediate and the Final Examination in each of the 
subjects in one of the following groups, and to have 
passed through the corresponding courses of study — 


A WAimV CLASSICAl] 
InfermediaffMominatteH / j 
(r) ^fiuheimidik. i ^ 

(i^) Englkh l.ang^e (NhF'gmi 

(4) logic. I 


JgimtiOiHree 


ami Mo 

yStemi, 

.OAtbf 

Itogl^h ]Juigtiag«. 

EngUth litWAture 
Madiamitica 
^'rendi e> Gatman 

final Cemse 

History (Aiiricnt ani ''i 

4 in 0 * 

QfSek $t Latin . 

frjiglisKIalfrature. 

PoQliogtEconom> 

German 


(i)Or#«k' 

. (0) 

(3) Ahdbnt Htliory. 

(4) Philosophy* 

fntemedki*s 

(i>Lapn 

ja)Mathomah»> -• 

(3) English Laagoagh (Ht» 
toryoO. 


fmnl FxamfnoHet^. 

(1) Latin or Qroek, 

(9) Hiitory (Aii^en^ and 
dora). ^ 

(j) French or Oenm* •> 

(4) EngHeh Uteroitiro. 

(5) Polirioal Boonomy. 



Provided tlj^t the Oassiciil Language presented it 
the Final Exsqnination has not been presented .Tt thr 
Intermediate ^xaminatioa 


r {MAINLY fNdlISM V/> MODJSRN lANGl/U.!^] 


Intermediate SxatmnatflM. 
(1) English Language (His* 
tory oQ. ► 

(9) Mathematics 

(3) Early Fnghsh 

(4) Ancient History 


Imal Fxamination. 
ii) Advanced Fngit&h Lan- 
guage. 

(а) English Litecnture. 

(3) Modem History. 

(4) French 

(5) German. 

(б) Latin, 


Intel mediate Coftrte if \tH tv 
Engh4h Ikutgingc 
Early Eoghiih L'lnguayi* 
English Literature 
Ancient IB tory 
Fronch. 

<«erraan, 

Latin. 

Mtttliematio#. 

I^nalCowKf * 
AdMinced English Language 
English Lltceatore 
Mod^ History. 

French 
(*ermaii. 
l.atln • 


D {MAINLY PHILOSOFHICAhX 


Intermediate I xatninaiion. 
(1) Logic. 

(9) Latin. 

(3) Mathematics 

(4) Fnplish I iifrature 


Intermediate Cou* te of S/» iy 
Logic 
Greek 
Latin 

Mathi-matics. 

Ancient History 
t nglish Literature 
1 renr h o-^ German 
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D I )/ ^/V/ I I‘HlWiOPHlLAL\, CmtiHUfJ. 

J I nal Ex antina twn I mal Course 

(1) Philosophy Philowphy 

(/) History of Philosophy. History of Philosophy 

(3) Creek Greek. 

(4) Ancient History Andent History 

<5) French or German iPtettck or German 

Candidates for the ordinary de^ee of Bachelor of 
Science are required to present themsejlves for the 
Intermediate and for, the Exanlinetion in one of 

four groups of as A (mainly 

Mathemathical) ; ^ (ExperimenUd 

Science) ; D each groupi as in the 

Treliminary £xeiniljni^^«tiine lanjpiBLge at least mus/ 
be taken, thus in ^tbls most modern 

example of a requirements of 

a liberal eduqati^'^^ not ion forgotten or lightly 
esteemed* adided^ hotirii^er, that the 

langij^e ntWhdt l^ ’aSSictent ; it tnajr modem if 
the student n ' ; 

It is impitiipime tor 'US jo epter upon a full con- 
sideration ot khsi degrees. It will perhaps 

be sufficient to that in ^e Faculty of Arts students 
have the choice of four Honours Schools — Classics, 
English Language, Histcuy, and Philosophy; while 
in the Fapu$|y of Science six are open to them, 
namely, Mathematics, En^neeriitg, Chemistry, Zoo- 
logy, Physiologfy, and Geology**- including Mineralogy 
and Palaeontology. All farther particulars on this 
subject may be obtained firom the published regula- 
tions, to be had on appHctition to iho* Ri^sirar of the 
University at Manchester# ^ * 

The degree of Ma^er olf Arts or of Science is to 
be conferred 00 Bachelors pf Arta of. three^ years^ 
standing, after 'd&t less than .six years from the date 


of their matriculation. Bachelors who may graduate 
with Honours will not be required to p*ss any fuither 
examination for the Master’s degree ; but those who 
take the ordinary B.A. or B.Sc. degree will be 
required to pass an examination in some portion of 
one of the Honours Schools Examinations. 

The degrees of Doctor of Literature, Doctor of 
Philosophy, and Doctor of Science are to be con- 
ferred on Masters of Arts or Science who may have 
furnished evidence of special research or learning, to 
be supplemented, when desirable, by an examination 
test. 

One word, in conclusion, as to the fees. The follow- 
ing list gives^them all, it being understood that no fee 
entitles to admittance to more than one examination. 
Oh £xaminatiov : — Matriculation, £2 ; Preliminary, 
£il Intermediate, £i; Final, ;£i Final Honours 
(taking the place of Intermediate and* Final Ordinary), 
£2 ; M»A. or M.Sc, £1, On Ct^nf erring Degree 
B.A. or B.Sc., Ordinary or Honours, £$ ; M.A. or 
M.Sc., £s ; Doctor, ^10. The total fees for the 
highest degree can therefore amount to no more than 
£6 on examination, and £20 on the conferring of the 
respective degrees, or £26 in all. The fees at London 
for a Doctorate amount to £22, so that the charges at 
the Victoria University are practicafly about the same, 
and cannot but be regarded as exceptionally low. Of 
course, at London University there are no stipulations 
as to study, while at the new Northern Univeis.i.y 
spccthcd courses must be attended, ^ut, all things 
considered, so liberal in every sense appears the spirit 
in which its charter has been carried into effect, that 
we feel sure a great and glorious future lies open to 
our most modern scat of Iciiming in England. 

G. W. 


T 0 S 5 UM-SHOOTING IN AUSTRALIA. 

ME of a cles- always fall back upon the innocent opossum, quite cor- 
criptionUkely rectly described in the humorous phvase as a ’possum 
to tempt a* up a gum-tree.” Of all the marsupials on the great 
good sports- Australian continent, this is the family wl^ich is least 
man is hot frightened away by the habitations of men. The 
very plentiful establishment of a township makes little diflTerence to 
on the Aus- the opossum. On moonlight nights the popping of 
tralian con- ’possiun-shooting |^n$ may be heard around the 
tinent. A suburbs of even cities. 

manequipped The destruction of the opossum is mo/re justifiable 
to the teeth, than tame-pigeon shooting. Although the animal 
and able to breeds but pnee a year, and rarely produces moie 
engage in an than one at a birth, it is remarkably abundant in 
expedition most Of the settled districta*^ Having a for 

intounsettled green-stuff in its tinder growths, it Is, In faiel» more 
districts, may plentifuLthan * welc^e. Gmening in the bush is 
happen te achieved only ^through trifaidatio 4 | <&^hts 

enjoy a run are bad enoughi but the taV^es o£ lOWSttpikls 
of fortune, are especially aggravating. .After, by dlnf 'of real 
and make bags of incredulous dimensions. The set- sweat of the brpWi the jsettler has succeeded in j)ring* 
tier, however— the man who works hard, and yet wouM ing his peas, lettiloes, pumpkins, or v^etkble marrows 
have his occasional recreation with the gun — has not above ground, so that his wife aifd children may go 
a large variety of game to choose from ; but he can out every evening to speculate Upon the. delicious 




PosSUM-SffCOTlKG TN AuSTJlAl.lA. 


Sf ‘•>® regulation fare 

Of salt bcef^and damper, it. is disheartening indeed to 

find Mme morning that the little crop is Wng reLd 

marauders Hrilh enormous ipetites. 
The destruction of the -possum is therefore, ^ hegin 

the ^ ^J^ccnsJand variety were 

hefinrXrk not to bd compared with 

Ss ^ Tasmanian skins, 4 rug from which 

Still, the commoner 

to the foot by the, bedside on the bare fipor, often bare 
ground, of the ordinary settler’s cabin. 

The spwt itself must count for something. Against 
the sp endid freedom and fair prospects of his lot, the- 
Australm emigrant who would succeed must set, among 
other things, downright hard manual labour, with few 
means of recreation. Who. then, would grudge him 
the amusement of a kangaroo.hunt,dr the more easily 
obtained shot at a ’possum ? A ' ^ 

The 'imssum, if it had the opportunity, would decidedly 

to sleep. Its business, its pleasure, its love-making 
me done when others sleep. Should yoii want the 
possum ,,m the daytime, you must imitate the example of 
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,the black fellow by examining the smooth trunks 
of the gum-tree, and having discovered scratches 
which experience soon enables you to understand, 



WSUM ANO Y4»UNU. 


must shin your way upwards 'is b^t you c;ui, ithd 
seek the slumbering anitki^l in some <^osy hollow at 
the head of the tree* After nightfall it descends to 
the herbage, and in the siieht:bu^ Hs squeaky Chatter 
is heard on every hand. 

A dog is a necessary companibn in ’p6s$tiim->'shooting* 
Poor old Major was the best ddg;for 'this lirgrk J (eyjer 
knew. He wa^ fi grand^Scot^ deerbouiid„ scarred with 
manya memory of kangaroo c1utche$|'^d ^gniGcent 
hunter. We allowed Major to wbr^c /or iis id perfect 
( onfidcnce. I n the bush cottage, where the hound was 
pet and companion, especiatty ^tp thfe. ehildi;eny^ he 
would gravely wait prone on tbp grdund >y^iievcr a 
nocturnal expedition was on feipt, ipne eye on Us as we 
drank our tea, the other eye ba tbe gurts in IhOpOrner. 
'riie wise fellow did not disturb Mmsplf when the-meal 
was finished, but simply then watched our movements 
with both eyes ; yet, directly wb took up our guns he 
was up and ready. Not a Word was necessary.*^ He 
knew exactly the part he had to play. 

In the iinrpediate vicinity of the cottage he walk^ 
soberly at heel, expecting, as he always received, a 
word of love from his master ; but in the open 
P'addock he woujd pause, ^vag his tail, thrust his long 
nose into our hapds, and of his own accord^ set off, 
nose to ground, at bis huge loping^slride. We could, 
sitting oil a log, hear the crash of the dry sticks as 
he proceeded., .Sometimes he would find ganic at 
once; sometimes not. That he would find, if there 
were anything to be found, w^c knew, and kept the 
watch of patience in the truly incomparable moonlight. 
Perhaps, when the time came,. Major’s bark would 
be heard in a direction altogether opposite to the point 
from W'hich he started, showing what a semi-circle he 
had described. The barks were short and sharp. He 
never barked in that way except for ’possum-finding, 
and he kept on repeating the signal until we were with 
him. It was the only sound in the vast solitude, and 
wc.wcre guided by it without difficulty. 


Major would be found sitting on his haunches, look- 
ing with eager straightness up into the branches. A 
violent thumping of his tail on the grass, and an im- 
patient whine, indicated his knowledge of our presence, 
but the head was never withdrawn from its perpendi- 
cular, nor did he utter another baric. So far he had 
performed his part, and it was nonr. our turn. Often 
the 'possum could not be seen ; strain our eyes as we 
‘ would from every side where we could get the object 
. sharply outlined against the moonlight, nothing but 
leaves branches could be detected. With other 
dogs we never wasted much tirno in a fruitless searcli. 
The continuous throwing back of - the head and peer- 
ing upwards wearied thb eyes, and it was always 
possiMe that the dog had been misled by a dying fox 
or night-bird. But Major was not to be mistrusted, 
for we generally paid him the Compliment of remain- 
ing, and goncrally found our ’possum at last. 

A mature specimen weighs eight or ten, pounds, and 
is larger than an ordinary house cat. The treed 
’possum is naturally in a stale of alarm. It had been 
roaming on the ground when the dog approached, and 
although it looks the reverse of a racing anim.il, it had 
scampered at a swift pace, and scuttled out of harm’., 
way up the gum-tree. There it lay, close to one of the 
stems of the bough. At the height of fifty or sixty 
yards it looked at first a small dark excrescence, ’'iit 
by shifting this way and that, now advancing, now re- 
tiring, but ever with his eye on the sports- 

man would by-and-by sec the large^jpfhk^shaped 
ears. The rest is a primitive matter of Shoot 

straight, and the ’possum, in nine cases out pf ten, falls 
immediately with a thud 

Here, again, Major’s superiority was exemplified. 
The uneducated dog would rush at the fallen animal, 
and so, maul it as to spoil the skm. Major, who had 
maintained his watch and, if possible, sharpened it 
during the act of shooting, was ^ways on Uie spot to 
receive the ’possum, and make shbrt work with it if it 
attempted to escape. / Otherwise;: he stood j^cSemnly 
gratified over it, mour^ting guard fitt relcas^^ , 

It may be here ^ a refetedee 'to ^c 

dear old hound, that w Weht away^in^ tht mountains 
on a hunting expedition of his pwp, and never returned. 
His skeleton was^nd long after in a dried-up w^ter- 
hole; and the presumption always was that he had 



ing to his invariable custom, allowed himself to be 
hugged in the kangaroo’s strong fbre-arms, and drowned 
by him. This is not an uncommon habit of the kan- 
garoo at bay. 


A Foolish Mistakl, 
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The *po55um has a stroiij chn^'ing tail, and occa- 
sionally dies with it curled round the branch upon 
which il icceivcd the shot. A pea-rifle is the best 
weapon for the sport when skins are the object. You 
Lan with It shoot .it the head, and make one hole only. 
Few settle! s, howeyer, possess a fancy gun of this 
description. A rusty single-barrel, often of the vilest 
Brummagem make, has to suffice, with a charge of 
No. 4 shot shovelled out of the trousers pocket 
m a pipe-bowl. One of ray ^colonial bush friends used 
to carry his powder loose* m a jacket pocket, and 
scoop It out m the ^ame fashion, smoking mernly ail 
the while. A youngster in the bush is very c'areless 
with fiiciirms, but, however rude his gun may be^ he 
(.111 shoot lus eight or ten Opossums during a^fttyour* 
.iblc ramble. The skin should be left till next morn« 
ing, because the fur comes out in handfuls while the 
.111 mini IS waim* 

The young opossum, which often crawls (none the 
u 01 sc foi the headlong fall) out of the pouch of the 
dead mother makes an interesting pet. It quickly 


becomes tame, and will run ovei the house in a mood 
of happy content. The ^ pretty animal. 

The face is round, the nose sharp, and the eyes soft 
and bright. The tail is black and long, but under- 
neath it is hairless and flat, as befits its prehensile 
purposes. The front teeth arc long, and a wounded 
opossum will inflict a severe bite, and use its large 
sharp claws ssnltrc effect. Only when absolutely 
pressed for food’^'WiUL white bushman eat the 

ilQshv The ybung ^re said to be passable 

eating, DogS^ object to the meat, 


yidtISt gum-leaf. The 
his staple diet, 
l^on in hunting is to 
of 

lavished 
the camp- 


aboriginal n|^1t< 
and the 

cookery tesiptauiM I 
cn the black lelh^ganl 
fire, the ^possuxtt 

it is on is to 

piecea by-im b^ain^ b/lbe teeth of the 

hungry and degibdeft «kl^ginal* Senior. 


A FOOLISH MISTAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “OOURUAY BROTHERiJ," “ MADGIE'S HERO,*" EIC. 


JX 


I. 




[UCY, which of 
us are you 
going to give 
up, Mark 
Beauclere or 
me? It must 
bp one of us, 
dear, and the 
sooner you 
decide the 
better,” 

The spejiker 
•—a tall, lithe, 
brown-haired, 
brownskinned 
young ;fcllow 
of three-and- 
twenty, with 
an honest face 

.incl a pair .of earnest blue eyes — placed himself 
\(‘iy ilcIibcMlcly in Lucy Armstrong’s way, as she 
vv.!*) strolling under the trees in the shady old 
gaidcn, with her hat pulled over her eyes, and a 
pocket volume of some poet in her hands. It was 
.1 scorching July afternoon, and Lucy had quietly 
slipped away from the half-dozen ladies who were 
bitting round her Aunt Hester’s tea-table, discussing 
all the latest news of the parish! 

Mark Bcauclerc, an aesthetic young gentleman of 
thirty, with a very fine voice, rather weak sight, and a 
large income, was there too, but as he generally was 
to be found at Miss Hester Armstrong’s tea-table, he 
Lountod .iliuost as one of the ladies ; and Lucy was a 
liulc hied of them all, and wanted to be alone. bJic 


looked as if were having some very plea '.ant 
thoughts, as she spmtered un<^er the trees, and seemed 
in no way prepare!! foFtbe sudden interruption. 

*‘Why, George, you quite startled me,” she said, 
standing still, for George Leslie had placed himself m 
I her way. Why didn’t you go in and have some tea.*' ” 

Because I wante^ to talk to you, Lucy. 1 Ve been 
trying to get an opportunity of talking to you for the 
last week, and I couldn't. 1 want to know which of 
us are you going to give up, Mark or me ? ” 

‘‘Seeing that I never possessed either of you, it 
wrould be rather premature of me to say,” and she 
glanced up at him from under the shelter of her hat. 
“Why, George, what’s the matter?” she asked, Uying 
her hand 'lightly upon his arm. “Are you ill— or 
angry ? ” 

“ No; only heart-sick and sorry and disappointed,” 
and the young fellow looked quite haggard. “ I sup- 
pose i ought to congratulate you, and then efface 
myself as speedily as possible; but when .1 fellow 
has cared about somebody all his life, as 1 have cared 
about you, it’s not so easy, Lucy.” 

“ What’^i not easy, George ? I really have not the 
slightest idea of what you’re talking about,” Lucy 
cried, growing very red and confused. “ Do tell me 
exactly whafc'you mean, like a good boy.” 

George winced, and turned aside with rather a 
savage expression. To be called “a good boy” by 
Lucy under certain circumstances would be all very 
w^ell, but m that tolerant, almost patronising tone, it 
was loo much. 

“ Am I not to congratulate you on your engagement 
to Mr. Bcauclerc ?” he said grimly. 

*• Ccitamly not,” was the very giavc reply. 
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“ Then you’ve refused him, Lucy ? " with humiliating 
eagerness. “ I guessed you would*’ 

“ Mr. Beauclere has not done me the honour ot ask- 
ing me.” 

“ Oh ! ” and George’s face fell perceptibly. “ But 
you will refuse him, Loo, won’t you?” he continued. 
‘•He told me he was going to propose this very day,” 
in a savage whisper. 

“ Then perhaps he will inform you of my reply in 
due course,” and she looked up with a droU twinUe in 
her bright hazel eyes. “ Now, George, if you’re not 
coming in to have some tea, let me pass, please*” 

“But you don’t care *about him, Loo, do you ? ” he 
whispered, with a very penitent glance. 

“ Pardon me, 1 like Mr. Beauclere very much indeed. 
Why shouldn’t I ? and I thought, George/ you and he 
were friends.” 

George tamed away with an ej^lamation that 
sounded like “ Confound him,” and Lucy returned to 
the house, serenely smiling under her broad-brimmed 
hat. 

The drawing*room was empty, but in a little 
snuggery beyond, which her aunt called her oUm 
boudoir, there was a muffled huin of voices, and Lucy 
smiled more comically than ever as she ^ent up-stairs 
to change her dress for dinner^ Both George Leslie 
and Mr. Mark Beauclere were to dine at “The Nest,” 
and Lucy, brimful of mischief, resolved to tease George 
thoroughly before she put him out of hlS misery. 

So she donned a fresh muslin gown, and fastened a 
< crimson rose in her hair, and then went down and 
took her seat near the i^awing-room window, which 
commanded tile entcanee to the front garden, and 
with a very demure smile awaited the course of events. 

Presently she was joined by her aunt, looking 
gravely important, and bristling Ml over with a seUret 
Mibs Hester was a tall, slender, keen-eyed, thin-lipped 
lady of as near forty as possible, with smooth dark 
hair, regular features, and a stately, not to say corn** 
manding presence; she bad very beautiful white 
hands, and she used them a good deal in a majestic way. 
When dinner was announced it was by a wave of them 
she signified to her niece that she meant to .proceed at 
once to the dining-room. Lucy followed her with 
suppressed amusement beaming from every feature of I 
her face. She guessed pretty accurately what her 
aunt’s secret was, though, till Miss Hester opened the 
subject, she would not breathe even a hint of it. As 
the dinner progressed in impressive silence, she found 
herself wondering why George did not come. Later 
on, as she sat at the piano in the twilight, and played 
over her favourite songs, singing snatches of them, 
wandering aimlessly from “ Auld Lang Sync ” to the 
“ Lass of Richmond Hill,” and then to “ Home, sweet 
Home,” she little thought who was listening to her on 
the other side of the lilac-tree that shaded the drawing- 
room window. There, in safe obscurity, George 
Leslie listened, till he heard the piano closed with just 
the suspicion of a bang, and saw Lucy’s slight white- 
robed figure cross the room and approach the open 
window, then he stole away noiselessly with sometH**6 | 
between a sob and a sigh. There was even a sus- | 


picious and humiliating moisture in the poor fellow’s 
eyes as he hurried across the fields in the direction 
of the railway station. 

“She’s treated me very badly— but for all that I 
hope she may be happy. Heaven bless her!” he 
said, as he caught a glimpse of “The Nest,” as the train 
shrieked past. Then he shrank back into his corner, 
and gave himself up to the bitterest, reflection. He 
found it difficult to realise that he was rejected ; yet 
Beauclere had told him distinctly that he had proposed 
to Miss Armstrong that afternoon, and had been ac- 
cepted. There was no further reason for his staying at 
Westwater ; ^and he was going to ask his uncle, of the 
firm of Leslie and Longhampton, to send him on a con- 
fidential mission to the extreme end of the earth, whcic 
they were supposed to do business. George could 
not be philosophical eftotlgh to look at happiness 
“ through another man’s eyes,” so he determined to 
get completely out of the way of Iffark Beauclere ; 
and he could not even summon up courage to con- 
gratulate Lucy, or say good-bye ; but he wrote her a 
nice little letter, In which a good deal of real feeling 
was bidden under some stiff formal phrases, and 
through it all peeped a very sore, bruised, affronted, 
but still faithful love. 

Lucy laughed at it first, and then cried over it, then 
wiped her eyes, and wrote an explanatory and affec- 
tionate reply ; but, alas ! George was gone on the 
confidentit^l mission. His letter said j^at he was on 
the eve of starting for China, and bo|K ttie South- 
ampton post-mark. He said he might be absent for 
years, or for ever. To poor Lucy, in the first dismay 
of her discovery that George was really gone, it 
seemed the same thing. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

“ My dear Leslie, this is a surprise and a pleasure 1 
How are you ? When did you get back ? ” and George 
Leslie found bis hand grasped by a portly, comfoit- 
able-looking gentleman in gold-rixximed glasses and 
wideawake hat. 

“I— I beg your pardon, 1 don’t— I can’t quite 
recall you, though I seem to rcmcmjjer your voice,” 
George stammered. * 

Th6 portly gentleman laughed. “ Well, you’re more 
changed than I am, 1 dare say, and yet I knew you in 

a moment Is it possible that you’ve forgotten ” 

“ Beauclere ? Why, of course how stupid of me ! ” 
and George’s brown face grew a very curious brick- 
colour as he wrung his old friend’s hand. “ I’ve been 
away five years, Mark, and it tells on all of us.” 

“ I wish it told such a flattering tale on me as> it , 
does on you,” Mark said with a smile. “ Come and 
dine with me, old fellow- -no excuses—it won’t put us 
out In the least Mrs. Beauclere is at Brighton with 
Miss Armstrong, so ,1’m en goK^on, We live at 

Putney ^Jump in,” as a “bus” came up, “and tell 

me all about your adventures, and when jrou returned.” 

I “ 1 only landed three days ago, and I haven’t had 
any adventures, except of the most commonplace, 
Pyactical kind. The business I went out to manage 
^'^Vned out very well. I made some money, and I’ve 
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come to England to settle down— that’s all. How is 
Mrs. Beauclere ? ” 

“ Quite well, thanks. Have you put on the halter 
vet, Geoi^c ? " 

“ No. The Celestial Empire is certainly not the 
place of all others t j tempt a man to matrimony.” 


drawing or two. His heart beat a little quickly ; and 
on the whole he was glad that he had not to meet her 
on that first evening. “ Does Miss Armstrong always 
live with you ? ” he asked presently. 

“Yes, of course; where else coirtd she live.^ In. 

I deed, I don^t know in the least how the house would 



“ Lucky fellow ! I wish I had gone there with you.’’ 

George was silent— it seemed like treason to echo 
the wish. It was just like that monster Mark ever to 
express it. Of coWse, he made poor Lucy miserable, 
that was only to be expected. How he ever could have 
become so sifpremely dull and conimonplace George 
couldn’t imagine. When he entered the drawing- 
room he couldn’t help noticing little evidences of Lucy 
about : her old-fashioned work-table — a black cat, 
which lie seemed dimly to remember— books, and a 


get on without Iier. You see, my wife and I go in for 
politics and literature, and that sort of thing ; and if 
wc hadn't some one to keep us in order and sec to our 
creature comforts, I’m afraid we’d starve. If ever you 
do marry, George, don’t select a clever woman with a 
taste for logic and metaphysics,” Mark whispered, 
looking round cautiously. “ It’s simply awful ! ” 

“I never fancied Mrs. Beauclere would develop a 
taste for those subjects,” George replied; and then 
he smiled a little sadly as lie thntight of Lucy as a 
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blue-storkin^% and Aunt Hester, who had always been 
bis special horror, whisking about the house, upsetting 
the domestic coinfoit of every one, and waving her 
hands in (ommand or disapproval, unceasingly. 

“ I never could stand it, I knolw,” he said to himself, 
a) Mark went on giving him some details of the 
establishment, with a sort of rueful good humour, 
clever wife and an energetic aunt-in-law would 
be too much for me," 

And it had evidently proved too much for popr 
Mark Beauclere. He was no longer sle*nder, senti* 
mental, and a:bthetic; hideed, his chief idea in life 
seemed to be thorough ei^oyment of such pleasures 
as lemamcd to him, He enjoyed his dmner, for 
instance, thoroughly, and grew quite confidential over 
his coffee after. . ^ 

It was very eudden, your going away> Gcotge," he 
icmaiked, ato a long chat Over the^dd limes at 
Westwater, and the pleasant evenii^s they used to 
liavc at “ The Nest.” “ Do you/know, 1 thought once 
that you had rather a ismey ht Lucy.” 

(icorgc grew brick^red again, and bent his eyes 
icsolutely on the tables 

1 L would have been a capital thing for you ; and I 
believe she liked you, for sbe seemed altogether out 
of sorts when she got yout letter. In fact* George, 
^ oil might have done much worse than have married 
I ucy Armstrong.” 

Still silence and steady eontem]|;dation of his glass, 
on thc^’part of George. , , ^ 

“ And for that matteri you might do worse than 
many her 

George iopkM tip with, a sudden angry flash, then 


he grew quite white IVlaik was not chaffing in the 
least, he ftlt that ; still he could not take it all in at 
j once. 

“I believe it's entirely on your account she ha^ 
remained single,” Mark continued, with good-natuied 
garrulity, in spite of all her auny's efforts to get her 
well married.” 

“Did you say Mrs. Beauclere was staying at 
Brighton ? ” Lieorge presently asked, in a very meek 
voice ; “because I thought of tunning down theie for 
4 few ^ys. * Will you com*e, Mark ? ** 

“N^ thank you,” with -a droll shrug. “My wife 
and Lucy arc staying at the/ Royal;' give them my 
love, and tell tjiem they need not hurry back, as I’m 
all light” 

• *«»•*#« # 

• w Lucy dearest, can you forgive me? It was all i 
dreadful mistake from first to last 1 I thought it was 
you Mark wanted to marry; and wh^ he told me 
that evening that he had proposed and been accepted, 
I W 4 S frantic. Aunt Hester never once entered my 
head.” 

Lucy's reply was a little imintclligiblc, but aftei .i 
time they managed to understand each other. Mi^a 
Armstrong could not long resist a lover who had be cn 
faithful to her for five years, even when he bclirvcd 
her lost to him for ever; and George resolved to 
marry her out of hand, so that therd should be no 
more misunderstandings. Sopietimes Mark Beauclere 
dhaffs them both a little about George's mistake , but 
he always boldly asserts that the great mist ikc wa^ 
Mark’s after all. jj. 
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GARDENING 

JJJERHAPS as dreary a 
^ month as any in the 
year is that upon 
which we have just en- 
tered. At all events its 
very name of November 
IS associated with fogs 
and with incipient win- 
ter. And there have 
been seasons, too, m 
which the winter this 
month comes m with a 
violent jump, gives us a 
most tremendous benefit 
of hard frost and skat- 
ing, and then leaves us 
altogether until the following March. An eccentiic 
scaSonsiuhao this we experienced some few years 



IN NOVEMBER. 

ago, though we can hardly look to have it often 
repeated. Still we are as busy as ever outside m our 
old garden, moic especially those of us who find they 
have much heavy alteration to attend to, such as that 
which we described last month, and which in oidmary 
cases can well be, and generally is, continued in 
Novcmbei. Only let us give that general warning 
which has been given before : ^ do not attempt movirig 
and transplanting shrubs during a frost, when it is 
equally unwise also to use the pruning-knife. And 
even, after or during a wet and moist season, avoid 
'' trampling on your lawn and on yodi beds and borders 
more than is absolutely necessary, or you will work 
up your whole garden into a horrible black paste and 
quagmire, and do infinitely more harm than good, not 
only on the borders themselves, but by 'dragging the 
wet soil all over your gravel walks. 

Very larcly, surely, is it that we find a garden 


Garueninc; in Novkjmbek. 


of which it can be said that there is positively no 
room for improvement ; that there is no dead tree to 
come down or that there are no shrubs to be moved 
with advantage, no blanks to fill up. Blanks indeed ! 
those gardeners are fortunate who, after the winters 
that we have of late lyears been accustomed to, can 
say that none of their evergreens have been trans. 
formed into everbrowns or everblacke. What we 
want, then, for operations of this kind is good open 
.autumn weather, weather in. which, by the way, .we 
should work all the harder not knowing how long it 
may last, but knowing for a certainty that every day is 
now shorter than its prcdecesjior. 

This month, then, among other things wtf look 
over our roses. Sometimes we must ^ve remarked 
that in sheltered situations, And in mild arid favour- 
able seasons, roses will go Rooming until ^uite 
the end of the year; '.This of course is exceptional, 
but the writer of these gardening papers not so many 
years ago picked in Kent on Christmas Eve one 
oi 'two fine tea-r6ses from the open garden.^ A 
season in which this can be done is a wonderful lift 
through the long dreary winter months, as wheii 
C hristmas is past' we soon begin to think of the first 
Miowclrops and crocuses. If, then, by any piece of 
:;ood fortune and prolonged autumn weather ' the 
loses have ij^ot as ye| cast their leaves, and show a 
disposition yet tp; throw out a flower gr two more, do 
not disturb tbeini)f$ but if their foliage be all shed and 
you arc wishing fo move your stanaaJrds to other . 
])drt of the garden, this is the month ' iri which to 
do it, ' 1 ^ \ 

Or it may be you are wishing for some new sorts, feont 
the nursery; in making your selection,, then, see first 
what sort of a union there is between the rose and | 
1 he stock. Those that scem to you only slightly and 
delicately connected had better beav^gided, as. a heavy 
and blustering gale might cveft yet separate, your 
\ oung rose from its stock. Choose only t^se, theriV. 
that arc stroi>g, well grown, and well united. Any of 
the more tender sort of roses that you may have 
planted out had better now be taken up and perhaps 
potted or put away in some shed, laid m by the heels 
us we should say, to protect them from ftost; or you 
might either protect their head and top generally, with 
some hay^bands if you wish to leave, them out in the 
open. Much of Course must depend not only on the 
hm-dincss of the rose itself, but upon the nature of 
their situation. Any great exposure Ig the north-east 
blast is decidedly against them. 

Nor must you postpone a day lon^r thipi you can 
help the putting in of all your bulbs, if that has not 
already been done ; but on no account choose again 
for this operation a frosty day, under the delusion 
that because your bulbs arc to be at gnoA protected 
by the soil al^Ve* Aem, it is of no consequence ; for 
recollect your bulbs are perhaps in a box by your side 
while you are ’preparing the ground ; and your very 
loosening of the surrounding soil admits the frost all 
the more readily. 

This, again, is the best month for lawn alteration. In 
October wc were buby over our shrubs, and now that 
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we have got them all into good order and made all 
the alterations there that wc wished for, it is well to 
begin working backwards as it were and step from 
the shrubbery beds on to the lawn. For re-turfing, 
gel your surface first of all thoroughly level, taking 
care afterwards that any new turfs that you put down 
are of a uniform thickness. Begin with the edges of 
your borders, working on to the centre of your lawn ; 
press each turf as ;/ou lay it down close against its 
neighbour llt&alWaya.advU^ too, to have your 
new turfs possilde after they have 

been lawn .when laid looks 

yellow ; arid if ybuV laid lyas at all dry, give 

it a watenng, a few turns with the 

^roller A turf-mallet, however, is of 

course the jbipg to use iathe first instance tor 

. getting your tut^ tntg thejir This is 

merely some two 

feet in length haiidlc comes 

from it in a thm.a can be 

.given with it surface of your 

,^maUet striking tbh . ta revert to the 

i^qniers round the lawn« wp shbu^; have said that 
bestdes putti% in shrubii they arc 

wanted, the whole .of thri}:bprders. shbt^ then have 
the soil stbieid) ^4^ jUV decayed flowcrb 

that serve only to suitny glories oi 

the depat^ed spider ^ Then if the 

vacancies look ugly^ fill them up with a 

few more p6tS| plunging, that is, the 

po>ts into th'o soil; ’ a l^ht appearance 

to the hcd$/^an4; t^e oft 'the shat look of 

winter dOsOtSt^n with which in cur ^gudens, for the 
most part, wb^ are unhappily too familian As the 
spring comes these 4 warf shrubs cap be readily 
removed without .any. damage to them, to make room 
for something else;" . 

' . Iii’QU^ kitchen g^en, wherever thpie is a vacant 
^'s^cej begin the' wipter^ jt^renching up, leaving your 
ground As brokeh and rough as you can so as to ad- 
mit of the action of the weather and the frost? upon 
the soil. Indifferent and carelessly done trenching 
can sOon be detected by a practised eye. Some gar- 
dcrieti, anxious perhaps to spare themselves labour, 
merely turn the ground, lightly arid qjuickty over. 
This of course is done arid with 

very little sweat of the from a 

little distance off the ground may lll^k. vetl^ heat and 
orderly, yet nothing can grow property afterwards on 
land thus idly prepared. Send the spade and the 
spud, then, wrill home each , time it: is put into the 
ground. ; 

If you like to try the experiment of getting in a few 
peas this month, choose anearty arid a hardy sort. 
Yet there is certainly a risk of losmg.Utemy and a very 
great one too, if you afterwards fail to. them pro- 
tection, more especially, as sometimes bsf^ns, if we 
get a mild and muggy fortnight in November, in which 
the peas make a sudden start, to get as sudden a 
check by a sharp December frost. In addition, then, 
afterwards to a little litter on the surface, protect your ’ 
peas by a ridge of soil so as to keep off the north-east 
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blast, which of late years has learnt to blow 
with such frequency and with such intensity, 
Salads of all kinds should be sown now if 
at all, of course under glass. A little mustard 
and cress, for example, in a mild season 
might yet succeed under an old cucumber 
frame. And then the celery and the sea^kalc 
must in their turn be attended to ; the first- 
named should be carefully earthed up on dry 
days, and some of it will be rapidly becoming 
ready for use. Of late years, or certainly for 
one or two seasons, we have been unfortunate 
in our celery, and that which was allowed to 
remain in the ground \vcU into the winter 
•shared the fate of too many other things. In 
some gardens even the strawberry-plants 
were destroyed by the frost. We should be 
prepared therefore this coming winter, so at 
least it seems to us, to give protection by some 
means or other lo many things which some 
years ago we always used to allow to lake 
care of themselves. Large quantities of fine 
brocoli, that would have been in their per- 
fection by March or Aptil, were in number- 
less instances destroyed merely for want of a 
little more pains taken in protecting them. . 
Why not try the experiment of raising the 
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soil a little round the stem, and then of tying roughly 
but lightly some old matting over the plant itself 
whenever frost bids fair to be severe ? 

A little more observation of the thermometer, 
and bf the quarter and intensity of the wind, 
would certainly repay for the trouble merely of 
using the eyes. The writer noticed a garden some* 
time ago somewhat disfigured, certainly for the time 
being, by here and there quite an edifice of hurdles 
such as are used for the protection of sheep and 
young lambs in February; but then the shrubs 
and other plants were saved by that means from 
destruction by the biting — this gnawing shall, we 
say of that terrible north-east wind. And the sea- 
kale to which we just now adverted will also in its 
turn want some trouble bestowed upon it. That for 
forcing must of courser in the usual way be covered up 
with sea-kale pots, or your very biggest flower-pots 
upside down, and then the hot stable manure piled 
over these. Or if you do not intend forcing, earth up ^ 
to quite some six or eight inches, and when the buds 
of the sea-kale show through the top of your pile, 
your kale is ready for cutting. Manure instead of 
earth can also be used in this latter instance, for the 
sea-kale forces its way through the soil nearly as 
quickly as if it was under the pot. And these sea- 
kale pots, wc say to ourselves, have all to be paid for, 
and as we wish to practise economy in our garden, 
we sometimes try to do without them. 

In the fruit garden, the wall-trees will want pruning 
— but not in the frost— and all the young and strong- 
bearing wood nailed in its place. And yet this 
perhaps might be delayed for a time if the foliage — 
cind this is sometimes the case in a mild season— has 
not yet come off. After a light frost we recommended 


some time ago taking the broom lightly over the trees 
to bring the leaves off, but never force them off when 
they show any lingering power of remaining where 
they are. 

If you are fond of hmusing yourself with the care of 
an out-door vine— the grapes on which, however, alas ! 
very often fail to come to perfection — the vine should 
be pruned this month. JFhese vines are ver>' often 
neglected for a long time together, and where this 
has beeil the case, perhaps the greater part of it 
ought to be cut away with the hope of starting a fresh 
growth. Currant and gooseberry bushes, too, may be 
planted this month. If your kitchen garden has been 
pfetty well kept u|?, wa mean if the soil of it is fairly 
rich, such land as this wlU» dd well for young fruit- 
trees. Do not let them be more than three yeais 
old from the cutting; If they are, they had letter 
be cut back slightly, to give strength to the livw 
wood. 

But we have said nothing at all of our greenhou c. 
Never be too fond of ‘attificiat heat, especially m the 
early winter month* such as November is, nor be 
afraid oi too mu^ ait, for inmild weather the flowers 
cannot have enJagh of it. And if you are keeping 
plants alive in a room only, do not let them stand by 
the window at night in a severe frost. In fact, be as 
variable in your treatment of diem as you are of your 
own wardrobe throughout the year. On the 15th 
of July this year onr thermometer stood at 98^ in the 
shade ; yet who would believe that on the 30th of the 
very same month a Hampshire correspondent of the 
Times uqote to say that on the 28th of that month 
— July— “ the frost was so keen as to blight large 
patches of the bracken fern J ” This, then, is the 
climate in which we gardeners have to work 1 


A REBUKE; 


I TRENGTHtis shown in sweet persuasions ; 
Fortitude in silent strife ; 

Greatness, less on great occasions 
Than in acts of common life. 


Histories of the sons of glory, 

Tales that centuries have not hid, 
Tell, in larger type, the story 
Of the deeds they daily did. 

Not in floods or fires or fighting 
Was their greatness, wisdom more ; 
Twas but gleams of chance uplighting 
All their worth concealed before. 

When Xanthippe, mad with anger, 
Tried the sage with stormy ways, 


He, to shun her wordy clangour, 

Sought the sunshine’s cheerful rays 

Stung thus by the lesson taught her, 

When no answering words he said, 

Straight she flung som^ noisome water 
On the sage's sacred head. 

Then said Socrates, the wise one, 

In his wisddm, greatness, wit, 

"This, indeed, should not surprise one : 

And the circumstance is fit. 

" For ’twere sure no common wonder 
Should so threatening, fierce an hour, 

Black with cloud and storm and thunder, 

Pass away without a shower.'’ 

Wilfred B. Woollam. 
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THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER AT OXFORD. 


OWN and Gdwn rows, once looked 
upon as time-honoured institu- 
tions which might in nowise 
be neglected^ are at Oxford fast 
becoming things [of the past- 
mere traditions preserved in the 
pages of a few chroniclers, and 
recounted year by year'tis the 
famous day comes round. 

Town has' apparently discovered that it 
possesses a surer and more satisfactory 
method of revenging itself upon Goy/n througli 
the medium of business transactions ; while 
it would seem that Gown has at length come 
to the conclusion that to receive a black eye at the 
hand of a sturdy labourer, or a broken nose from 
a missile ^st by an errand-boy, is dot, after all, the 
most l omantic method of covering oneself with glory. 
Light has also broken in upon the authorities. They 
nowadays recognise that, for the gentlemen placed 
under their care with a view to .being trained in the 
flowery paths of learning, and who are therefore sup- 
posed to spend their evenings in turning the page 
♦of wisdom o*er’'— for these to engage in pugilistic 
encounters with roughs of the lowest order is not a 
state of things that shoedd Cxist. 

In fine, common sense appears to be gaining a vic- 
tory, and one more custom more honoured in the 
breach than the observance is passing AiVay* 

But it is not dead yet. Timorous gmi^men have 
still some cause to avoid being out alone on the even- 
ing of the fateful Fifth. Bands of roughs, composed 
for the most part of youths of immature^ yea^, gather 
liere and there in secluded spots, dnd occasionally ven- 
ture to set upon any solitary. Undergraduate who may. 
pass that way. The result Of this is not alwaj^< harm- 
less. It is not so very long ago^since a commoner of 
St. John’s received serious injunes from being Struck 
on the temple by a stone in one of these encounters. 

By a portion of the undeigiaduate element the decay 
of*Uhegood old custom” is lamented with touching 
earnestness. Year by year, when the month comes 
roundj the Fifth, with its old; method of celebration, 
becomes the topic of conversation over dinner in 
hall. The stories of doughty deeds are told again, 
and the prowess of college heroes are lauded to the 
skies as of old. Fired by thesb founts, the fresh- 
men join in lamenting the present strait-laced times, 
and long for an opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves in softie hard-fought contest. In imagination 
they see themselves one of a noble band encountering 
hostile forces of vastly superior numbem- They men-:; 
tally pass through a struggle of doubtful issue, perform 
prodigies of valour, and at length return with honour- 
able wounds to recount their exploits to the less 
daring. - • 

uut inasmuch as general engagements of the old 
order are now extinct, the adventurous gownsman 


anxious to give evidence of the spirit within hirri must 
seek other means of doing so. 

Accordingly, he undertakes to sally forth alone, to 
parade the town, thread certaim by-streets, and co'in- 
port himself like a valiant Oxonian jn any emergency 
that may arise. 

There is a story told of a somewhat boastful fresh- 
man who. attempted to tarn distinction* in this manner. 
His scout had for as;sistant a boy, to whom this 
freshman had made himself peculiarly obnoxious, 
probably by objecting to having his beer consumed on 
the stairs and his marmaUde pots explored by unclean 
fingers. Upon the eyenihg of the Fifth the boy over- 
heard the object of his* hatredAnnouncing to a select 
audience his intention of setting out at a certain hour 
in search of adventures.^ Upon this, he left the college 
at the first op^rtunity,'ahd speedily collected together 
a considerable band of juveniles. With these, all duly 
armed, he prepared in the path of the offending one a 
cunning ambuscade, and then bided his time. True 
to the declaration, the unsus{^cting freshman came 
upon the scene, and found, himself in the midst of foes. 
Ruthlessly assailed on all sides, he did not stay to 
face them, but at once turned and fled, vigorously pm - 
sued by the enemy. Only a shorf distance hau to 1 j(' 
traversed, and he was soon safe within the sheltet 
of the college Walls. Thereupon he repaired to the 
rooms of a friend, and detailed to an ej^ited audience 
the manner In which he had been assailed by a horde 
of roughs, had for a time valiantly resisted them, anii 
Anally effected an orderly retreat, pursued by the re 
lentless enemy. 

But although the old animosity between Town and 
Gown is fast dying out, a certain section of the undei - 
graduates refuse to allow the Fifth of November to 
pass >vithout some sign of recognition. Any satis- 
factory reason for thdr conduct is not readily foiinil. 
Perhaps it is most charitable to suppose that on 
that day a temporary fit of insanity in a mild form 
comes over the rioters. 

At this moment the proceeding? of a Fifth of Noveni- 
bbr not so veify long past come vividly before my mind. 

A body of adventurous malcontents had resolveil 
tliat the day, or rather the night, should be marked by 
some stirring deed. They laid their heads together, 
and concerted a plan of action. In accordance with 
this, each conspirator bound himself to bring to the 
centre of the quad at a given hour whatever inllani- 
mable materials he could lay hands on. 

..Eleven o’clock struck, and all was quiet, save for 
inch noises as may be always heard in college duriiu* 
Ithe early hours of the night. 

But presently, from the staircases on all sides, silent 
figures emerged. Each bore an armful of soim* 
material, and all sought the centre of the quad. . In 
a short time a considerable crowd had gathered. 
Conversation was carried on in low tones, and 
measures were being concerted for bringing from the 
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Don’s garden a statue for cremation, when the porter 
appeared on the scene. 

“The Dean requests that all gentlemen will retire 
to their rooms.” 

Upon this a brief consultation ensued, and then the 
conspirators, carrying with them their burdens, retired 
in a peacefully obedient way that might have aroused 
suspicion. 

“ The mighty Tom ” had tolled the midnight hour. 
The porter had gone his rounds, and put out the gas- 
lights, and all was quiet, savejfor an occasional laugh or 
shout from some room where revelry was still going on. 

But before the first quarter sounded from St. Mary’s 
solitary figures began as before to issue stealthily from 
each doorway, and to draw silently together in the 
centre of the quad. One after another came forth 
and joined the fast-increasing group, all carrying 
burdens of some ^ description. The faint rays of the 
moon struggling through dopds. soon disclosed the 
conspirators in the ^ of raising a kind of pyre.' 
.Small packing-cases, hampers, fagots, and other 
materials were being piled together in a most careful 
manner. Around the base the edges of newspapers 
and ends of straw peeped out. 

Presently four of the stoutest Workers departed to. 
procure the before-mentioned statue of some college 
dignitary renowned in years gone by. Time^ the 
weather, and. other agencies had operated so effec- 
tually upon this, that facetious young gentlemen were 
in tlie habit of pointing it out to strangers as a curious 
example of ancient Greek art brought from the neigh- 
bourhood of Corinth. 

With this upon their shoulders, the messengers were 
soon descried returning through the darkness. Aloft 
upon the pile they place the unoffending statue, which, 
with its uplifted right hand, appeared as though 
reproving them for their conduct. Then a • demand 
^v'as made for a cap and gown, and in search of these 
a conspirator was despatched. He darted <nto one 
of the doorways, entered a room (N.B.— It was not 
hi.s own) and soon returned with the required articles. 
These were duly arranged upon the figure, and all was 
then ready. 

The ringleader was kneeling, and in the act of 
igniting tlie pile, when a cry was raised. 

“ The Dean ! ” shouted one, at the sanie time taking 
to his heels with remarkable celerity. 

The Dean !” cried others, emulating his example. 

Yes ; there was the Dean, accompanied by the 
porter, advancing with rapid strides towards the scene 
of action. 


The flight became universal. But the Dean was 
neither swift in pursuit nor keen of vision. He only 
saw retreating figures, coat-tails vanishing around 
comers, and lights being put out ; heard the slamming 
of ** oaks,” and found himself and the porter masters 
of the field. 

One capture alone he made. An unlucky individual, 
guiltless of participation in the affair, qame down from 
his rooms to see what was going on. Upon him the 
irate Dean pounc^, delivered an exteimpore lecture 
^ upon the foUy of such actions, and finally, notwith- 
standing his protestations of innocence, ‘‘gated” him 
for a week on the nominal charge of being out of his 
rooms after midnight. Somewhat mollified by this’ 
capture, the Deaa retired, leaving the porter to re- 
move the pile and superincumbent efii^. . 

. When this had beea deme, some the evil-doers 
again came forth, for in flight they had rushed into 
the newest rooms^ without regard to I'he 

spirit of mischief was hot yet dead within thirni, and 
they worked off what yet remained rabies in 

various ways. One party dragged a gforden-rollcr to 
the top of a staircase dn .whiqhinaiiy reading-men had 
rooms, and sefit rolling down'; others repaired to 
the rooms of a man who had refused tq. join in their 
deeds, and screwed up his “oak,” or omuk door. By 
these means he was effectually confined to his room 
until his scout could borrow a scrcw-dtivec the n«xt 
morning and set him at liberty. 

At length evCn amu^ments of this nature palled, 
and tired out by their exertion^, the heroic perpe- 
trators of these daring deeds retired to the privacy of 
their own a|>arimcnls, and there found the rCpose so 
much need^Tor their weary frames. 

It must be confessed that conduct , such as this is 
very foolish, and is what ^ expected from 

school;boys rather than from 'members of tlic Univer- 
sity. But it is a mistake to regard those who still 
retain a ta.ste for such C'xploits as anything more than 
schoefi-boys. Of a 'surety the credit of our Univer- 
sities would not auffer were* this taste for childish 
pursuits to become a thing of Ihe^past. Certain 
events of recent date do not make us sanguine as to 
an early change of feeling ; but still, on comparing 
present with past, a gradual reformation may be dis- 
cerned. Perhaps the next generation may come to 
look upon the screwing up of an obnoxious “ Don ” as 
a relic of barbarism happily extinct, and upon all 
ungentlemanly actions in general as naturally unbe- 
coming, members of a great University. 

A. R. BUCKLiVND, B.A, 
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majok GODFROY’S discovery. 

Br FBABX BAJKBSTT. Author of '‘Hidden Oold.” fto. Ao. 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 

Alfi DISCOVERY. ^ 

T was close up- 
on. midnight 
by the. time 
the littleparty 
arrived at 
Andely. M^re 
, Duval took 
her place in 
the boat 
whilst her 
young mis-* 
tress lingered 
on the shore, 
bidding good- 
bye to Basil 
Garton. The 
old woman 
coughed and 
splashed her 
0.11 s in the water without being heeded by them. 

N5 w Jill IS ready, mam^selle,” she said at last. • 

“ One moment, M^re Duval,” said Doris ; and then 
turning to Basil, ** You will row across quite early to- 
morrow morning ? ” 

“Yes ; I wish to see Major Godfrey without delay.” 

“ Rut he will open the door to no one ; he will see 
nobody. I must tell him that you want to see him 
^\hcn I l.iko Ins bicakfast.” 

“ iMam’selle, the clock is striking twelve,” said Mdre 
Duval sharply. ^ 

“ I am coming ; ” artd again she turned : “ I rise 
(jiiitc early in the morning ; do you?” 

“ Mam’sclle forgets that I am subject to rheumafism, 
ind that she should not keep me sitting in the boat 
* done when she ought to be in bed,” grumbled the old 
woman. 

Doris put her foot on the boat, and yet lingered— 
how could she help it ? Did not this dear new friend 
hold her liand ? M5re Duval g*ave a vicious jerl^with 
the oars, that obliged Doris to snatch her hand away 
in preserving her balance. And that terminated the 
long leave-taking; but Doris kept her eyes on the 
figure standing by the quai until the boat entered the 
shadow of the alders, and he, with a final wave of his 
, hand, turned, away and walked to the hotel. ‘ . 

“‘Dear little goose! ' he called me, and he held my 
hand so,” soliloquised Doris as she sat alone in her 
room. Then she ’drew off the glove from her nght 
hand, and slipped it under her pillow, with some silly 
superstitious notion that perhaps it would recall the 
happy events of the evening in her^reams. 

Early in the morning Basil hired a boat, .ind 
crossed to the island. He. found Doris in trouble. 


Papa had not taken his coffee, and had called from 
the enclosure that he could not hear her, and must 
not be disturbed, and that she v»s to leave 
him. She was frightened by his harshness ^and the 
strange sounds that had mingled with his voice. 
These sounds Basil, approaching the workshop, heard 
also. A low, intermittent grumbliiilg and the clicking 
of a rgtchet*wheel first struck upon his ear, then a 
whirling noise like the sudden flight of a partridge- 
covey, followed by a loud roar like that of a frightened 
beast. • 

Such a combination of sounds he hflkd never heard 
before, and he pitied the poor girl who {(A the last 
three hours had been listenisfg with tncreasSng terror 
to them. 

She clung to his dim, not with the lu^py tender- 
ness of l^t night, but from absolute fear; 

He led her away, and tried to engage her atten- 
tion upon other things while he settled wliat course to 
take. He feared* the consequences of intruding upon 
the major in the presence of Doris. Tha nuijor might 
be violent — probably, indeed. The best way would 
be to get her off the island, and then force an inter- 
view at all hazards, for there was no knowing what 
danger the major might not be In from the very 
machinery he had constructed. Whilst he wa$ coming 
to this conclusion, they were walking on the further 
end of the island, Doris trying to overcome her anxiety 
and appear interested in the various features of the 
island she was showing; bat even here ^ they did not 
escape the terrible sounds. 

“What can it be?” asked Doris, in a low voice,, 
trembling, as a louder whirl and roar reached her ears. 

At that moment M6re Duval, clasping her hands, 
and then raising them in the air, ran towards them. 
She was quite white. 

I cannot stay in the dairy I ” she exclaimed ; “ it is 
no longer safe. I hav(f seen something which makes 
me think my poor master has conjured up the evil 
one I It sprang up as high as the pear-tree in the 
enclosure— a monster without shape ! 

“Don't talk nonsense, M^re Duval,” said Basil 
sternly, with a frown and a significant movement of 
his eyes towards Doris, whose face was as white as 
snow. “ You ought to know better than to say such 
things at your time of life. Follow me.” 

He took Doris's hand, aqd led her down to the 
boat, Mire Duval following in silence, but with many 
a backward look. Maintaining the tone of command, 
he bade the two women get into the bqpt, which he 
then pulled across the river to the shore opposite 
Petit Andely, knowing that their fears would be in- 
creased by the curiosity and monstrous suggestions of 
the idle folks there. Doris did not speak ; shq.obc3^d 
in silence, looking up ro Basil Garton with undoubting 
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conscience in hib wisdom and strength, when he bade 
her rise and leave the boat. 

“ Now,” he said, when they stood upon the shore, 

you will walk round to* Andely by the bridge ; by 
that time M6re Duval will have come to her right 
senses, and 1 shall have found out what has alarmed 
her so terribly.” 

He re-entered tlie boat quickly, and returned to the 
island with rapid strokes, feeling that not a moment 
was to be lost. 

He slipped the head«chein over a stone, ran up the 
steps, and arrived breathless at the door of the work- 
shop. 

“ Major Godfrey I ” he cried, at the top of bis voice, 
kicking the door. * 

A loud roar was the only response. He threw^ 
himself against the door with all his force : the door 
showed no signs of giving. Again the tearing, whirl- 
ing souncU arose : this time clearly from the enclosure 
beyond the workshop. He ran roUnd to the great 
wall, and clutching the vine that covered it, scrambled 
upwards, and got his fingers on the top of the stones. 
By a vigorous effort he drew himself up until one 
foot found a resting-place in a hole, then ^e raised 
himself, and threw his arms out upon the top of the 
wall, fixing his fingers like hooks the vegetation 
and crumbling fragments, and so drawing his body 
upwards that at length he got his chest upon the 
edge, and could see into the enclosure. 

Scarcely had he obtained this position when the 
whirling sound rc-commenccd, and a marvcijilous sight 
came before his eyes. 

A thing was moving through , space — a thing 
which at that moment appeared to him as it had 
to M6re Duval — without shapo: a cylindrical mass, 
as he afterwards recalled it to his mind, some four or 
five feet long, rapidly flying towards him,with a zig-zag 
movement, which he described by this diagram-— 



It had four $hort wings the length of its body, 
which revolved round it in opposite directions as it 
made the upward movement^ but which^ presentqd 
stationary planes in their oblique descent. For the 
wings to have revolved round a common centre in 
' opposite directions they must have been composed 
each of several pinions fixed in separate axles, as, 
indeed, was shown in the fragmentary diagrams dis- 
covered later in the major's workshop. But the fact 
did not then appear to Basil. To him the wings in their 
movement presented only a fluttering envelopment of 
the body from whicli proceeded the whirling sound 
that had been*so incxpliftible. When he first saw the 
machine it was passing round the end of the enclosure 
farthest from him ; before he realised what it was his 
eye saw, U ffew upwards not six yards from him, then 
swooped down obliquely, passing his face so closely 
that he could feel the powerful displacement of the 
atmosphere in its vicinity. 

The next moment a cry like the shriek of a 
drowning man pierced his cari», and looking to the 


opposite sidp of the enclosure, from whence the 
cry arose, he beheld air old man in the blue cos- 
tume of an ouvrief, with a white moustache and 
thin white hair descending to his shoulders, clasp- 
ing his hands, and looking up at him with terror. 
The machine had come to the ground near his feet, 
but he took no notice of it. He continued to look at 
Basil, with despairing horror on bis face. Sud()pn1y 
he unclasped his hands, and extending them with 
clenched fingers towards B^^sil, he shrieked — 

“ I have given you warning, all of you — ^robbers 
and heartless thieves 1 Vou come to rob me ! You 
have succeeded in finding my secret. In the moment 
of my success you think to steal the reward for which* 
I have so ’patiently toiled ; you are mistaken. You 
shall not live to use your knowledge I ” 

As he shrieked these words he ran to the closed 
door communicating with his workshop, ai)d catching 
^at a handle, pulled the .wire to which it was attached. 
Basil heard a bolt move, a door creak ; then he 
dropped to the ground, satisfied with what he had 
seen, and conscious that this was i)ot the moment to 
state the business he ha4 come there to communicate. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTIK'IH. 

THE BEAR. 

Basil Carton paused at the foot of the wall to ic- 
cover from the ^wildcrment into which these events 
thrown him. That the old white-haired .»iaii 
was Major Godfrey he. had no doubt ; to *a certain 
degree he .understood the nature of his agitation ; 
but ho was at a loss to comprehend the meaning of 
his threat, or how it was to be effected by pulling a 
wire. The major made no other attempt against him, 
and he was unarmed ; Basil concluded that it wa> 
merely a furious and idle menace to make him with- 
draw from his point of observation. One thing w.i^ 
certain: whilst the old major was in this excited stale 
he must be left alone, and Dpi is, for her own sake, 
must know nothing of his terrible agitation. 

He had left the boat among the alders on the west 
side of the island, and he turned hiS steps in that diicr- 
tion, when it occurred to him that Doris might by this , 
time have walked round to Petit Andely, and be ap- 
proaching the island on the cast side’. 

^‘The girl's anxiety for her father — and perhaps 
for me -may overcome other considerations,” Jic 
said *10 himself, coming to a stand by the low fence 
that was intended to keep the cow in the orchard 
and from straying into the garden. “At any rate, it 
will be well to walk to the steps and sec before going 
the other way to the boat.” 

A quick sbufiling noise in the long grass roused 
him from his reflective mood. He had tuVned an angle ’ 
of the .great wall, and the sound came from the place 
he had left. Was the threat not idle } was the old man 
in pursuit ? It did not sound like a man's step at all ; 
it was like the slouching gait of a four-foofed creature 
coming ai a “ dog-trot.” It was not unlikely the major 
had u dog. He pdt his hands on the fence, and kept 
his eye on the corner. If the major came, he should 
stand ; but if it were a dog, his 5tifet)'*lay in vaulting 
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the fence and bolting. The&e thoughts occupied half a 
second, then the Savoyard's gagged) ru$ty-coatcd bear 
turned the corner, and put a stop to speculation? 

Surprise for a moment robbed him of power to^think 
or act ; happily, the Jjear seemed to be equally asto- 
nished ; he stoppecLdeikd short, fixing his little black 
eyes on Basil, possibly to make sure that it was not 
his old master \^ith the muzzle and oak staff ;Jhc stood 
motionless while one might count ten ; then he raised 
himself up on his hind paws. 

With a quick spring, Basil threw himself over the 
fence and ran. Not more than a score of yards lay be- 
tween him and the west side, where his bdat l^y ; but 
he made for the east, which^ was four tim<is fttrthcr 
removed, for now more thaA ever the danger of Dons 
landing upon the island must be ayyted. 

’ Crash I Basil did not wait to look behind him for the 
explanation of that sound ; he knew that the fence was 
down, and the bear after him. A muffled growl had 
preceded it, tlie lOng plantigrade step, tearing through 
Ipeet and cabbage, follcJwed it. Basil kept his elbows 
down, and ran his best ; the bear seemed to run more 
slowly ; but yet how surely the sound drew nqjtrer to 
hib car with each yard Basil knew loo well. Half-way 
to the stc'psbe recognised th<f impossibility gf reaching 
them : he fancied, moreover, he heard Doris’s voice in 
that direction ; he gave a sudden turn to the left. The 
water was nearer there, and he knew that if he could 
throw himself over the bank and into the water he 
j^hould be safe. The bear at once altered his course, 
.ind profiting by thi angle, drew nearer to his prey. 

The saliva dropped from the lips of the starved 
and latterly neglected beast. Basil heard the stcr- 
torous breathing distinctly ; he fancied he could 
feel It, The brambles upon the edge of the island 
were only four yards off now. Clenching his teeth, 
lie made a desperate spurt, and as the bcar^ muzzle 
i anie within a foot of his leg he leaped over the ragged 
growth, and catclriiig his foot in a tangled spr^y, 
tell headlong -into- the water, and struck the muddy 
bottom of thc^ Seine*; and that seemed to him the 
happiest nioment of his life. He was expert in the 
water, apd came rapidly to the surface, some feet below 
the part where he had plunged. The current was 
swift, andjiurried him along half a do/.cn yards,’ and 
then he grasped a willow that had broken from the 
bank, but yet held by its roots to the land, and spread 
its branches out upon the water. 

Higher up the river he saw a boat approaching the 
island ; a young girl was pulling the oars, an old 
woman sat near Ijcr with her face in her hands. 

The girl was Doris, and she was mating for the 
landing-steps on the island. 

.With all the strength of his lungs he called, “ Help ! 
help!” 

It was not of himself, but of the girl he thought, and 
then turned his eye eagerly to the bank, looking 
for the* bear, ’and still crying for help. The bear had 
paused on the bank when Basil threw hifhsclf over, 
seen him rc-appear upon tie surface, and then slowly 
marched qjong the bank, keeping his eye upon the 
floating man, and. thinking perhaps that he must pre- 


sently land again ; now he stood upon the banlc, 
sniffing the air and looking down on Basil, who was* 
init a few feet from the shore. A minute of inacti\ it) , 
and then the bear thrust his head through the briars, 
and putting his feet upon the clayey bank, scrambled 
down to the foot of the willow. Basil shifted his position, 
getting further from the shore, but still holding to the 
willow, as the bear set his foot on tha trunk, and care- 
fully essayed to approach him. The rotten bank gave 
way under his weight, and he found his head under 
water the next momeiil. Plunging and floundering, 
he regained the bank, growling savagely. Basil turned 
his eyes from the ludicrous aspect of the disappointed 
beast squaUihg by the root of the willow, and grumbling 
at his mishap, to the danger >thich menaced Doris. 

Thank Heaven !” he murmured, as he saw the boat 
coming down with the current. Hi*- cric.^ had 
heard, and Doris’s quick eye had detected him waving 
his hand from the water by the fallen i#tow. With .» 
few qpick strokes she approached within a few v.ird^ 
of him. 

“ Keep well out, Doris— out in the middle* ! ’* cried 
Basil^and quilting the tree, he struck out from the shore. 
It was not until he was in the boat, which was drop- 
ping down the river slowly and pointed to the shore, 
that she understood the reason for this command, and 
saw ih’e danger he had escaped and saved her from. 
The bear was on the bank, stopping now «md then to 
peep through the bushes anxiously at his oncoming 
prey, and then breaking into a short trot to ret ov cr the 
ground and keep pace with the boat. 

Oh, papa cried Doris, dropping the oaro in an 
agony of fear. Basil eaught hold of them, and.pulling 
the boat still further from the shore, said 

“ I have seen him ; he is quite safe. He know^ all 
about the bear. Do not |3e alarmed. \Vc ivill go ox li* 

I to Andely and gel assistance at once. Let me take 
your place. 1 will row.” 

And now the bear, seeing his hopcj foded, .is the 
boat, drew away further and further into the river, 
raised himself on his hind legs and gave a loud deep 
roar. . • 

CIIAPTEK THE TWFNTY-KlljlSr. 

BL.VKi; .SlANDIsn IS PAID IN AUVANCL. 

The simult.'ineous .arrival In Andely of Blake Standish 
anS Basil Garton had not been a merely .accidental 
coincidence. ' Although the two men were so opposed 
to each other in every characteristic, they were yet 
included in one of those circles of acquaint. ince which 
j unite people unknown to each other, and daily surprise 
us with their results. The link between them was the 
I IrLih gentleman calling ^iniself a journalist, who had 
before rendered servit cs to Blake Standish, and who, 
happening to be in the office of the illustrated paper 
for which Basil Ciarton drexv when that young’ man 
was explaining to the editor the circumstances which 
precluded him from accepting work for a week, con- 
ceived that the n^ws thus -obtained would again be of 
service to his aristocraticT friend . Standish. Blake 
Standish heard these particulars, and on the 
chance," .is he c.il!cd it, of being able to«xtort money 
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Iron) the major, set out for Normand/. Chance had 
brought him side by side with Basil on the diligence ; 
but the intimacy he tried to make had not extended 
beyond the briefest replies to his remarks — Basil 
having decidedly strong ** likes anH dislikes,” and 
men of such a sort as Blake Standish evidently 
entering among the latter. The acquaintance of 
Blake Standisli. with M. Montier had arisen from 
Standish’s inquiries in the caff relative to the gentle- 
man living on lie Content, and had ripened as the 
watchmaker hinted at the Enormous fortune to be 
made by inventions, and the probability of Major 
Ciodfroy producing soi^ething which would be a 
fortune to any one with* the ability which he (M. 
Monticr) had of aj^plyiflg it to practical purposes. 

** If one could only get inside his worlUhop, and see 
vhat he is dotngNl~^’ M. Montier said, completing 
the sentence with a ^sture of the most eloquent kind. 

Why dofi^you go and sec?” asked Standish. 

“ Because hejocks himself in a windowless^ work- 
shop, and has forbidden me to go upon the island. He 
kept a bull-dog 'to guard the island once, but-^omc- 
body killed hiiti With a Stone.” 

At that moment Ihetc conversation was interrupted 
by the warning given them by the major, which has 
been related. 

** His threats will have no effect upon me,” Standish 
said soon after. I have g right to go' there, and I 
will go.” 

“ Then we may .nmWe our fortunes yet,” skid M. 
Montier. 

The two* dined together, and afterwards sat in deep 
conversation until the c^fig of the Chaine d’Or closed | 
then they separated, promising to meet next mortiing 
at Chanti^re, a village on the Seine, about twomHes 
below Andely, where M. Montier kept a fishing-boat 

They met as agreed, and M. Montief pulling acro^ 
to the east side of the river, turned the hekd of the 
boat up-sWeam, and towards the northern extremity of 
He Content. , 

*Mt is market morning, and Mtsre Duval usually 
goes about this time with mai&*scUe to Grand Andely, 
so in all likelihood there will he no one on the island 
but monsieur.^ We are more likely to see what we 
want if we ourselves are unseen than if he is on* the 
alert,” said M. Montier. * 

“Yes, yes; that's sejLlled. I’ll go and look about 
first, and if there’s no one about I’ll c6me back and 
letl you. You know the show, I’ll wager, and can find 
out a place to see what’s going on.” 

“ There is a wall,” M. Monticr observed. There was 
silence for awhili?, and flien Blake Standish asked — , 

“ How’s ihc law in Kranre touching manslaughler ? 
If I he old gentleman shoula be violent, for instance, 
.and I hnppeited to kill him in sclf-ilcfcnce, what 
wouHl happen?” 

“ 1 he law is tolerably lenient. You have, nothing to 
fcai if yfliu can prove you had a right to go on the 
island.” 

“ I ran prove that by the best of reasons. I can 
prove ihit the girl that lives there is my daughter. 

1 have a father’s feelings to gratify, haven’t I ?” 


“ Poor man I Of course. Ah I you will make the 
whole court weep if jfou dwell upon your long 
separation and your eagerness to recover .your lost 
child. A French jury would justify a father killing a 
man like monsieur, with no other provocation.” 

“ Would it?” said Blake Standi^ thoughtfully, lum- 
ping over a weapon that lay at the bottom of his jacket 
pocket. « 

' ^^Saperlepipopettel What’s that?” exclaimed M. 
Montier, holding his oars and listening. 

“ What’s what ?” Standish asked, starting nervously 
from his reverie. 

Djdn’t ^ou hear something like the roar, of a lion ? ” 
" Probably' a cow,” relnarked Standish coldly, drop- 
ping again into reytsrie, alld feeling the smooth trigger 
of his revolver^^^. Montier dippq^ his oars again, 
and did not interrupt his companion's moody medifa- 
tion until they reached the island. 

*‘Yoti will land here, a'nd walk straight up the 
meadow and across the orchard to the. house that >ou 
will find before you, and if all is ‘quite quiet, and i\o 
one at home but the old man, you- — ” 

You can come if you hear a noise,” 
answered Standish, stepping from the boat. 

I shoqld not be surpfised if monsieur comes to die 
this morning. So much the wprse for him, so much 
the better for us,” said M. Montier to himself as he 
watched Blake Standish walking towards the orchard, 
with his hand still in the pocket of his jacket 
A dip in the island presently caused him to disappear 
from the sight* of M. Montier, who then turned his 
eyes to the bottom of the boat, revolving possibilities 
in his mind.' Nothing but the trippling of the water 
through the sedge broke the silence for some moments. 

There it is again 1” he said, suddenly raising In^ 
head. A' roar like a wild beast- -ah ! ” 
llie' roar was followed by a loud cry, somclhinf* 
between an imprecation and a scream of terror. Then 
ajpistol-shot, Another, and another. Again t4at roar, 
louder and more terrific, drowning the frightful lunnaii 
scream for help. 

"It is the young monsieur who cries for help,” 
thought M. Montier in surprise. " And he has fired 
wily three charges of *his pistol, yOt still cries !” He 
considered his position for a mitmte, then slipped the 
mooring-chain and dropped down with the current. 

"My friend, -Jacques Montier, you are not wanted 
there,” he said to himself as he heard the cries grow 
feebler and feebler. 

The awful sounds reached to Andely, and people 
coming from their, houses ran *do\vn to the edge of 
the quai, where they collected in groups, talking and 
questioning vehemently, while still the cries came to- 
their cars. Most were intently watching the movement 
“ of a boat which was passing rapidly to the island, 
pulled by M. Lucas and M. Ste. Marie, with Ihe Com. 
inissaire of Police and Basil Carton holding^rifies in 
their hands ; -but others formed a group about kindly 
Madame Ste. Marie, wjio was holding poor Doris in 
her strong arms, and trying to assuage the poor girl’s 
agony. . ^ 

" It is papa —dear papa who cries ! hear him! Oh, 
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papa, papa ! And now his screams are fainter ; he is 
dying — cruelly suffering and dying ! Oh, let mergo 
to him — papa^ papa 1 ” she sobbed. 

He may escape. We heard him shoot the beast, 
and see, his friends go to help him. Ste. Marie and 
Lucas->look, h^ow they run— and ^our friend. They 
are on the shore now. They may yet be in time.” 

“ Oh, my^friend, my friend 1— he will not escape now ; 
and who then will be left to me ? ” 

Chut ! Would 1 have let Ste. Marie go if there 
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CHAPTER THE TWENTY-SECOm>. 

"FINISHLD.** 

The bear lay dead upon his mangled victim. Basil, 
approaching the ghastly spectacle, was the first to 
recognise the lifeless face of Blake Standish ; and as 
he ran away to give relief Jo Doris, the other men did 
what was necessasy to separate the remains of man 
and beast, astonished to find that the victim was not 
he whom they expected ^ • 

But where was the mjjor all this time ? It was im- 
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had been danger ? No ; when men have guns thcie 
is nothing to fear from beasts.” ^ 

Flack-^flick— flack ! came the report of three rifles, 
stilling the tongues of all with expectation. Doris 
trembled like an aspen-leaf, and fix^ her eyes upon, 
the shore. 

And,nc)w upon the slope where the cow was, daily 
taken down to drink 9k mRR suddenly ran, a rifle 
in hisThand. It was* Basil Carton, He called out 
to them. 

“Ecoifte?!” whispered Madame Ste. Marie. 

Then all listened breathlessly as the wonderful 
news was 'called across that Doris's father was un^ 
touched and unharmed. 


possible that the sounds could have escaped hiin, or 
that he^ could listen unmoved to the killing of a man 
by the beast he had loosed. Yet no sign of him was 
visible. As they looked round in silence for some 
trace^ there came to thiir ears the noise of loud and 
quick hammering from the workshop. Covering the 
face of the dead man with a handkerchief, Ste. Marie 
walked in silence to the workshop, followed by the 
commissaire. Basil was standing by the which 
was closed. The battering continued, while the men 
stood listening, in ignorance how to acr. For half an 
hour ib continued v'ithout intermission, then it stopped. 

" Finished I ** cried a voice despairingly within ; a 
hammer fell, and all was still, 
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Come ; \ve have remained inactive long enough. 
We must enltr there,” said Basil, knoclfing loudly at 
the door. There was no response. He signed to 
Sle. Marie and the comniissaire, and all three put their 
shoulders to the door at once. The bolt gave and the 
door flew open. With they entered, expecting 
another tragedy. It seemed to Basil not unlikely that 
the old man in his despair had put an end to his 
existence.' • They all stood in .speechless wonder on 
the threshold. On the blabk hOarth of the forge sat 
the old man, his elbows upon his knees, his chin in 
his hand, looking down with fixed lustreless eyes upon 
the countless fragments his feet— >the heap of 
shattered wheels and pinidns that alone remained to 
tell of his’long, long daj^s of tofl> fiis sleepless nights, 
his constant alpdety of ysanrs, his patient strugjdc^i his 
hard-won victory-^^l^t mound of heterogeneous 
particles, as u^dess, a^ purposeless to* the eye as the 
dust and ddbris of a fallen palace. 

He did not mote as the door f^w open and the 
strangers entered teemed ikicoAscious of every- 
thing but the ruin under his eyes. Aid what mattcied 
it now who came, or who saw ? , 

“ Finished ! ^ ^ gsurmured^ again. And this word 
summed up everything for him. » 

» ♦ P ♦ * ’ ^ « 

They watched him in silent awe for a minute.^ Hts 
perfect calm and absence of emotion were We terrible 
to witness than a paroxysm'of rage^or despair would 
have been. It was out of the course of nature that 
the^nind should be at vest, white yet the sweat stood 
upon his gdmed fece/ to prove the tarific ewcitement 
he had gopo through Suddenly hla elboW slipped 
from his* knee, and without .attempting to recover hiUp^ 
self, he fell. Ste. ^arie ran forwafd and teught kka ijx 
lus arms, and the other men came to assist. ' 

“ Dead ! ” whispered Ste. Marie. 

The supposition^ which appeared to be but too 
well founds as the fiaccid b^y. was being curried' 
from the workshqf to chamber in the h^s^ ttas 
not, however, absolutely true.' " Mind! gnd body, ex- 
hausted by the* tremendous ettrain of the last few 
days, had yielded under the final shock) but the 
major’s healthy constitution survived even fhO breaks ; 
ing of his heart. Best, nourishment, and medical 
skill in a few days revived his phyj|cal vitality ; but 
his mental faculties, like the mechanism he had created, 
were shattered and powerless, and human skill could 
not restore to them their^ higher functions. When 
Doris again took his arm, it was not, as of old, for her 
own support and protection, but for his ; he ^as now 
the child. They hoped that rest would enable his 
mind to gain strength ; but weeks and weeks passed 
and there was no change for the better. 

He was utterly dependent on Doris, for though he 
recognised things and people, and understood simple 
conversati^, he had no memory, and was incapable 
of anything that required reasoning. For instance, 
he could go to the flower market to buy a bouquet for 
Doris, alone— poor- old tnan f that was the greatest 
delight of his life — and if he was called upon to pay 
three francs, he would give a five-franc piece and re- 


ceive the change, but without the slightest knowledge 
of how much there ought to be. For him it was a 
happy state of forgetfulness— a calm oblivion of the 
past and carelessness of the future. He does not 
know what he has lost, poor dear ! ” said ^Doris ; but 
she was moved with womanly compassion for him in 
having lost the majesty of maphood. 

Basil took him to the most eminent physician in 
Paris for advice; “ Medicine can do nothing,” said 
the doctor) Nature alone can restore what she has 
taken away. It will be well to' try change of scene.” 
In reply to a question, he said, “ Ho, I do not fecom- 
tnend the South; it- is cnsmting. A brisk, bracing 
air would be bettei^— that of his own country. For 
an Englishman the besb Of dimptes perhaps is the 
English.” He coufd give no encouraging assurances. 

There is always hope/’ was alfhe would say. 

Leaving the major wkh -Doris and M^re Duval, 
Basil returned to Andely, and with the aid of Vnton 
Ste. Marie, who had taken charge of the house on 
the island, he made a careful examination of the 
major’s property, sold what he considerqd was of 
no value, and \)reterved. whatever soem^ to him 
of personal interest.* In g.heavily^bound box be- 
neath the bench in the workshop, were two or thiee 
diagrams on brown paper ; these he enclosed in an 
envelope, and sealed, * From the debris that remained 
Major Godfrey’s discovery nothing could be learnt. 
*Ste. Marie shovdled the mass of wood and iion 
particles into a barrow, and shot it into dhe Seine, 
and afterwards with a pail of whitewash effaced from 
the walls the traces of plan and diagram made by the 
inventor. More than once the tender-hearted fellow 
phased to shed a^ear as he came upon sigps of the 
hand which had Inst its cunning, the braiq which was 

'^When the major’s affairs were wound up Basil left 
Andely, promising to write, to Ste. Marie, and re- 
tanted to Paris, whence the little party proceeded im- 
^mediately to England. Once on the passage, to try 
the, major’s faculties, Basil broke the sealed packet 
^ancLshoihed hjm his jown diagrams. The major turned 
jt |o the right and left without comprehending any- 
thing, then he asked-- 
** \^at il it,, if you please ? ” 

“ It is the diagram of a machine made by you.” 

I know nothing of it, sir. It must have been very 
long ago,” said the major, folding up the paper, and 
returning it wit\his old formal politeness. 

Basil was perplexed. It was impossible to make 
him understand the business he wished to communi* 
cate, and nothing could be gained by telling Doris, 
who already had sufficient care upon her young mind 
What should he do ? The only answer he could find 
was-fWait and hope. 

CHAPTER THE TWENTY-THIRD. 

*THB END. 

In a bright little town upon the Devonshire* coast Basi 
found a small house, facing the sea, which answerer 
all requirements, and here be installed Doris, with th< 
major and their faithful old servant, M^re Doval 
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He had made all preparations for departure early 
the following morning, and was walking on the beach 
with Doris; the major, with a child whoseacquaintance 
he had made, was looking for anemones among the 
boulders. 

“You will keep me well acquainted with all that 
happens, Doris?" he said. 

“ I will wilte to you once a wpek,* I should write 
every day if I were still a child.” ' 

“ Why, little woman ? ” * 

“Because children do ‘just what they like, and 
because I* shall so want to speak to you, to fancy 1 am 
close beside' you, as now, telling you what is in my 
heart.” _ . 

Basil was touched «ith for the i^'wba had to 
takeupthewomauhbqiden'so^y. ", * 

“Do you wish you were a child a^ ?” he astfeed^ 
•‘Oh,no,no!” she answered quickly. “Lpokatpoor 
papa— he is a diild again ; yet his childish content, I 
know not why, makes my heart ache. Tell me' why 
it is.” 

‘^Because mere content is not the bis^e8^^ati^t•> 
ration of our nature, and should not be, Doris* Do 
you not feel that it is nobler to care for papa than for 
the i^ts on your lie Content? Yet one duty makes 
your heart ache, and the other gave you pleasure.** * 
** 1 don’t know that 1 feel nobler; but it makes me 
glad to be of use# 1 would be a woman for his sgjce ; 
but for all that, when 1 am alone I would be a child, to 
pour out my heart to' you, and tell you Imw^ happy or 
how sad I feel.** 

“ If a sou*«wester dad oilskins were* not so unbe- 
coming to me/' saii Basil, wishing to turn the conver*^ 
sation from its painful course, X would give up art, 
and be a fisherman here, just to listen^ to yoi^ poris, 
and laugh and sigh with you. But, of course^ ypit, 
would have nothing to say to me in to unbecoming 
dress, would you?" ’ . ^ ^ ^ 

You could never lode half so nice in any oiher 
coat than that ;^but* if you even <iuRe ugly 1 
should lovb you alt die samCd" ^ 

Doris had need of all boi Attitude lybda Basil left 
Ribleigh. For days she found it difficult to swallow 
her gi lef, to keep back her tears, to show a brave front, 
and ** be a woman," as she put it. 

“ There is no one to confide in and trust to now 
you are gone," she wrote to Basil; “no one to 
encourage me with sympathy or scold me when 1 am 
silly. I seem to stand all alone, with a heavier burden 
than } have strength to carry. Papa, I am sure, is 
belter, yet his condition appears to be more terrible 
than ever. It is dreadful to see him that 1 relied 
on dependent Upon me, and I only a girl, and 
not of the wisest 1- think I should break down 
and cry if Mfere Duval did not vex me so. There 
never was such an exasperating old woman. She 
complains from morning to night, and I believe 
takA a delight in filfing the house with coal-smoke, 
just because she cannot get charcoal and a furnace 
such .as she has been accustomed to use. She 
calls ihe tradespeople b6te and miserable, simply 
because they cannot understand Ker wants, md she 


will not understand that their ^naginag,’as she calls it, 
is quite as goodf a language as hers. 1 write a list of 
things for her to fetch, and she purposely loses it, and 
drags half the things out of th^ shop windows to get 
at what she wants. Yesterday I had a difficult task 
iu appeasing a fishermhn's wife because ,MAre Duval 
had shaken her son^d beat him for laughing at her 
tall white cap, which 1 cannot induce hek'tolay aside.” 

After a few weeks her letters became moro cheerful, 
but she never failed to hope that Basil would find time 
to come before long to make her quite happyj^if "only 
for a litjle while. “ 1 wish ygu would be a fisherman,” 
she said oneCk sure it must be a very good 

tra<)e, for'aU^ thgnien look>^ well and happiy, and so do 
their wiVcis aiiS $iyeeth«arts.*’ wondered if tliose 
words were wdWben in merg^ipipm^ ivllotlier they 
^conveyed a'deeper,mean}»g. Sopngger^ she wrote. 
“ Them has be^ d terriM^Storm, dnd tw|ipoir women 
were miking past thtj»pso up and domtaU the day, 
with their poot Acear nll^woi^][and haimrd, and Uieir 
eyes straining' to Sde Imb^h the mlsTand scud the 
boats of their friends and relations. 1 was Wfish. A 
great feeling of gratitude filted my hoart, and I knelt 
down and thanked God that you were not a fisher.” 
Again and again she spolce hopefully of her father’s 
condition. “ I am sure he begins to remember a 
little, and that Ipiis intellect is recovering, but a strange 
thing 1 have Wiced which deprives me of the pleasure 

shoqld feel in this improvement. When his mind is 
clearer and brighter his body is weaker. His appetite 
at meal-times, he* is weak»^and complains of 
^feelin^old’*— Isitnot odd? It is quite contrary to 
what Ae physician 4n Paris said about * mfffs sana in 
cor0r£ n'est-ce pas ? 1 have thought about it 
a good deal, and the idea has occurred to me that his 
pl^ysiCal recejvefy from the great shock brought about 
bp excessive* mental excitement has been due to the 
repose of his (kcuUjes since, and this leads me to fear 
that he cannot enjof health of mind and body 
together. ' I hope that 1 am quite wrong in my reason- 
ing and am only yielding once again to girlish fears. 
SpOld me, and 1 shall be happy.” Her following letters 
for some weeks brought news of the major’s health 
which confitmed but too surely the suspicion Doris 
had formed. The major began to talk about Andely 
and Stc. Marie, asking questions relative^ to the 
disposal of the 'island, the workshops, and his tools ; 
at the ssgne time he grew thin, the careworn expression 
returned to his face, he could walk to the beach* and 
back only with great bodily fatigue. , There was ho 
special derangement, bus his whole physique was 
lower, weake^ his vitality less than it had ever been. 
He fell asleep suddenly ai?d frequently during the day. 
He refused to think of moving with a view to finding 
strength in another place*. 

Her last letter was followed, two days later, by a 
telegram, asking Basil to come at once. Basil obeyed. 
The door of the cottage at Ribleigh was opened by 
Doris. She caught his hand in both of hers, looking 
into his face with speechless gratitude ; she hesitated 
for a moment!? then put her -two hands on his shoulders 
and kissed him. 
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“ Papa is asleep in bis room^’ she said, leading him 
into the sitting-room, “ He has changed greatly since 
Monday, when I wrote. He has been angry— angry 
at the mention of your name I He seems quite calm 
and reasonable, just as he usttd to be ; but, oh ! he is 
as weak as a little child* He ha>told me to prepare 
for a journey*” 

“ Where does he intend going ? ” 

“ He will not say, but I believe to Les Andelys.*' 
Basil sat down without a word. He can never make 


M^e Duval called* from above: “Mam*selle, 
monsieur awakes.^ 

“Take me^lp-stairs, Doris,” said Basil 

They went up to the major's room, where he sat in 
a chair, his arms resting on the elbowsfand his hands 
hanging limp And useless. Afh^ direction Mfere 
Duval*was filling tjne valise. . 

“I have brought* a gentleman to see you, dear,” 
said Don's, as* she and Basil entered the room. 

The major rose with his old politeness,* as well as 



the journey, Basil,” said Doris.* “As he sit in the 
arm-chair packing the valise by his^ side, fie fell asleep, 
lie sleeps there now, supported with pillows that 
M^re Duval and I arranged around him. He has 
eaten nothing bqt potage since Sunday.’^ 

“ You say that' his memory has returned ?” 

“Yes, to an asionishing .degree. On Sunday he 
seemed to recollect all that had occurred recently ; 
but on Monday he told me how he had purchased 
the bear, and asked me whonf it had killed. Yes- 
terday his recollection extended right back to the 
past, and it was then that, mentioning your name^ 
and saying how you had settled bis aflfalpi he became 
furiously angry, and said we must leave EAglan<i 
once.^' 


his strength permitted, and bowed, then he sank into 
his chair again. “ 1 have not the pleasure of knowincr 
you ; may I ask your name ?” 

“ Basil Carton, sir.” 

The major looked at him quickly, «with a gesture oif 
surprise. 

“ A man'named Carton robbed me once of a large 
sum of money,” he said slowly. “ I hope you are not ‘ 
related to him?" 

“ I am the son of Richard Qarton, whom yog rc* 
member ; but he did not rob you, sir.” 

“ tie sold me mining shares that ruined me— it is 
the same thing.” The major waved his'^thin hands 
expressively, and « then with a firm voice said: 

You aJe not responsible for the act of your father, 
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Still I would rather not know you, Mr. Basil Carton.” 
He signed to M^re Duval to open the <loor. Ba^U t^k 
no notice oC the hint, ^ ^ 

“ I have not come to vindicate myfather's character, 
but to do what hh would have done were he still living.” 

Is he gone?” Ae major asked, an expression of 
grief coming upon nis face, for he could remember at 
this* moment only what was good in the man who had 
been his frien^* 

^‘Yes. He was unfortui^ate, and grief accelerated 
his end.” . The major made a sign to Basil to con- 
tinue. sold Dolly Pentreath shares thaj; he 
might meet claims of anothtf comi^iny if which te 
had invested money* He w«^|Lpilned| add bad to retire 
from the finb in wMo^^h^baa bien aenk^ partner ”, 

I forgive him 1” murmured the major, dropping his 
head upon his hand. ” I know what he most tmyt suf^ 
fered, and the temptation to wliich he must have been 
exposed. His family— you were unprovided wlr ?^ 

“ Yes. Happilynt had (alent as an artist, hnd con- 
trived to keep my mother ,and the* ydun^ children 
comfortable till she died, and they wero able to 
stiuggle for themselves.” 

“ (live me your hand, Mr, Basil,” said mii^6r } 
tlien in French : ” Be good enough to close the door, 
M^ic Duval, and place a chaii^for my visitor.” « 

** And now, sir, if you am well enough to hear sur* 
prising news, I will tell yop what gave my father much I 
anxiety in Us later ^years, and what t sought an 
opportunity tett you when I discovered *you living 
in’Andcly,” ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ ’ 

A httle wine, Doris; thank you. Mr. 6arton, I am 
quite strotJk now.” , , , 

Basil waited doubtfully, awhiie, then h0>.said— 

As my father believed It would, the Dolly Peptreath* 
M ining Company revived, and the shares you sent back 
to him valueless arc^now more valuable than ever. 
The .accumjdated interest is in the hands ot the firm 
which my tS^er represented when Kb was your friend,, 
and probajply, wiih^tbe shares, Amounts to fifty or sixty 
thousand pounds.” 

He stopped. Tkp major, with his face in his hands, 
was sobbing ; the tears slipped between his fingers 
and fell. . ^ 

“ May Heaven forgive me for the wrong I have 
done I ” he cried. ** I have doubted my fdend, and 
have been punished. But my Dori^ and my honour 
are safe ; L am tired with grief and joy ; let me rest.”- 
* * • # # # 

He sank rapidly. ^ In ten days he died. Then 
Doris said — 

I am quitb alone now, Basil.” Basil could make 
no reply. " I have always had some one to guide me 
and ca^c for me,” she continued, and 1 cannot live 
with no one near me but M6re Duval.” 


^ Poor Doris ! ” he said, fading nothing else to say, 
After a little silence she asked— 

Do you* think me a good girl, Basil ? ” 

I never knew one so gdod.” 

**And am 1 good pnd pretty too, do yod think, 
BasU?” 

‘^When I first saw you, you seemed to me like a 
graceful, beautiful young moon, Doris ; and since then 
I have watched your development^ until AOW you are 
like the full moon up there, which is Aot only sweet to 
look at, but sheds a beneficent light, giving a chann 
to ev^ything it touches.” 

‘‘You loved me AS^We stood by tbe rivet on ih$t 
night after the of Lx Jteiaueite.hflid not'you ? ” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ I knew tUM^ihe "said, bU ^ And 

nothing has shaken your 1^ since 
Nothing.^ 

“And if 1 am good, and Afbr'IS*iiialce )ou 
bappy, yoii^will atwa^ loye wi ” 

“ With all my hearty darling.^ 

“ Thefi 1 no difficdtir about the future,” she 
said, with grave nalvetd* ^ ^ need Apt live alone with 
Mbrt Duval, for you can mkrry.Ail^; and if I dp wiong 
you Can tell me of it, and I will do better thCn ” 

“ Yes, dear Doris, if 1 am worthy to have such .i 
sweet little wif4 as you.” 

Se this quaint courtship followed by a maiiiagc 
and by years of happiness, wmch still continue. 

• '0 * » f « 

A few days before* his death, the solicitor fiom 
Lincoln^ Ian brought an account of the niajoi’b 
I financial position, an#he made his will. It was biinplc. 
Thwftioney he had received in trust, with the mtcicst 
I accruing from |ts investment, was of course handed 
over to Doriei a few hundreds w^cic left to M6ic 
I Duval, a souvenir to Sie. Marie, and live rest of his be- 
longings to Bs^il Garton. He spoke once of his 
I discovery to llksiL The diagi^ms that you have,” 
he said, .‘'are, with certain alterations, those that I 
fallowed in the construction of the mdbhine ^ou saw. 
It weighed in itself fifty pounds, and carried a weight 
of twenly^ftve pounds. The springs alone weighed 
twenty pounds. 1 leave you to imaguie, then, what 
might be done with an engine upon a larger machine. 
Aerial navigation is possible. One day it will be 
accomplished ; but, for your own happiness, 1 do not 
advise you to become an inventor.” 

And Basil has thought not only of his own hap- 
piness, but of his wife’s also ; and a packet which 
*he sealed up on the day of his wedding he has not 
opened since. • 

That packet contains the diagrams of Major 
Godfroy^ Discovery. 

THE BHD. 
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HOW BABY W/& SAVED? 


r.Y PHILLIS BROWNK, AUTHOR OF “ 

UR first baby was a mpst 
wonderful child. He was 
^ a very large boy, to begin 
with ; and he had such a 
'quantity of hair— golden 
hair it was, and it lay in 
rings all over bis head. 
Certainly he was father 
red, and he puckered up 
*his face so that we could 
not see hi^ eyes, but when 
we did get a peep, we 
found 'that they were a 
glorious dark blue. He 
had an unfortunate habit 
of twisting his face ‘As if 
jie were in pain, so that 
we were rather alarmed 
for a little time ; hut nurse said it was nothing, “they 
.'ilways dj^ so.” It would be impossible to say’ how 
inucli we thought of this baby; and we were quite 
justified in doing so, for really he was a most unusual 
inf.int. He knew his father the day but one after he was 
born, and at first proved it by screaming the moment 
he entered the house, though afterwards he showed it 
more agreeatly by, givii^ up screaming the moment 
his father took him in his arms. He would be fed every 
time we sat down to a meal, aii^ when once he took 
an idea ihto his head, there was no quiet until he^got 
what he wanted. He used to sleep all day as soundly 
ns possible, and wake up in the evening ; so that we 
never could go out together, and never could have 
friends. Our leisure was taken up with him entirely. 
Hefore he came, Jack used’ to read , aloud in the 
evening while I worked, but that was all over now. I 
used tojook at/athers and mothers who had brought 
up large families of children, and think to myself, 
“ Poor creatures ! what must you have gone through !” 
And I wondered that they looked as well as they did. 

Our baby slept so much in the daytime that he was 
often wakeful at night, and then Jack and I took it in 
turns to walk about the room with him, a quarter of 
an hour at a time. I am afraid I must confess that 
the discomfort arose from my not knowing how to 
manage him. Yet he throve thrdugli it all. After 
all, ) did the best .1 could for him, and soon learnt, 
wisdom by experience. Things looked brighter in 
a little *while, and even baby settled down into his 
right place. . ‘ ^ 

And now we came to a point in baby’s life when we 
were in doubt as to what was the right cdbrse to 
pursue*. Our little one was nearly three months old, 
and the time came for him to be vaccinated A A 
neighbour of ours, named Mrs. Gregory, had had a 
baby about the same thne that 1 had, and her husband 
was very strongly opposed to vaccination. -He de- 
clared that it was unnecessary and also injurious; 
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that though intended to prevent one disease, it led to 
others which were ^ bad, if not worse. 

Mr. Gregory was a very honest, well-meaning man, 
though perhaps nojt over well educated. There was 
no doubt about one thing : he believed that he was 
right, and he was very mudh in earnest He said that 
healthy children frequently, had their blood poisoned 
by having lymph put into their arms which had been 
taken from babies who were diseased in their bones, 
having inherited disease^from their parents ; and he 
said also that, no matter what he might have to 
endure, he would never allow a child of his to be 
vaccinated. » * 

was not to be wondered at that, feeling so 
strongly as he did on the subject, Mr. Gregory should 
try to persuade athers to het as iic was determined 
to do, and he was particularly anxious^ that my 
husband shopld see the matte]; in the same light 
that he did. He used to come to our house evening 
after evening, and bring anti-vactination tracts for us 
to read, and tell us pf cases in which mischief had 
followed vaccination; until we were quite miscrrble. 

1 saw that Jack was most unhappy on the subject. 
He said that if he really were convinced that vacci- 
nation was injurious, he would cheerfully endure any 
penally— pay fines, be imprisoned, and endure more 
than imprisonment— rather than that our dear little 
boy should be exposed to any danger. 

Of course I thought he was right, and I loved him. 
for caring so for baby. The question was, how should 
we best show our love and care for him— by letting 
him Be vaccinated, or by refusing to do so ? We b^d 
already received a notice saying that baby must be 
vaccinated before he was three monthe^old, or we 
should be liable to a fine ; and while we were talking 
the matter over, small-pox broke out in the neighbour- 
hood, and our doctor urged us very strongly to lose 
no time, but to let baby be vaccihated at once. So 
we had to make up our minds, one way or the other, 
and very difficult work we found it. 

One evening Jack came home with a very de- 
termined look on his face, and I could see he had 
made up his mihe^what he would do. I said nothing 
to him, however, but waited until he had ‘had some- 
thing to eat and had rested for awhile. He always 
told me everything,’ and I knew I should hear what 
he was thinking about when the right. time earner 
and 1 was not.disappointed. ^ 

We had not quite finished tea when Mr. Gregory 
came in. “Well,** he said, “I have come to know 
if you have made up your mind about this matter. 
Are you going to submit to be tyrannised over, and 
let your child be injured, in order that doctors , may 
make money, or are you going to be a man, and. stand 
tip for yobr rights and your baby ? ” 

I have made up my mind what to do,” said Jack 
* quietly. “ I don’t understand the righfand the wrong 
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in this case, and 1 hear so many dilTerent opinions 
that I don’t know what to think. Yqu tell me that 
baby will be injured if he is vaccinated. 1 believe you 
ai e an honest ^an, and that you are saying what you 
believe to be true. But I believe that Mr. Edwards, 
on the other side of the way, is an honest man also, 
and that he says whati he l^clicves t^be true ; and he 
tells me that if baft>y is successfully vaccinated he will 
lie safe from small-pox. Which* of you is right? 
\Vhich am 1 to believe?” 

“Which are you going fo believe?” said Mr. 
riiegory. 

“ 1 am going to believe neither,” said Jack. “I am 
going to lay ihe matter before some one whom 1 trust, 
and- who understands the subject, and that is my old 
fiicnd J)r. Thornton.” 

“A medical majj ! Was ever such absurdity?” said | 
Mr. Gregory, rising from his se«'it in his excitement. 

Wliy, don’t you know that doctors make money out 
of getting people vaccinated? They are the last 
people CO ask, because it is their interest to keep 
It up.” ‘ . ' . 

“If they make monejj out of it, it is because it is 
their business,” said Jack, “and 1 don’t see that a 
man is less likely to knOw about a thing because he 
hits made it his business. If I wanted my watch 
mended I should go to a man whose business it is to 
nfiend watcher and he would make money out of me ; 
but 1 should get my watch set going in return.” 

“ Yes, but that is different,” said Mr. Gregory. 

“ 1 don’t see that it is,” said Jack. “ Neither do I 
st*e why 1 should suspect a man’s honesty because; 
he wants paying for his work. We all ^ave to make 
n living, and wc generally suppose that, people make 
their living out of something they understand. 
Besides, there are honest men in every trade, and I 
know Dr. Thornton is an honest man. If my wife or 
iny baby 'were ill, I should go to him first thing, and I 
should place tliem in his hands, knowing that he 
would do the very best he knew. Why should I not 
ronsult him on this subject, which I .know he has 
specially studied and thought over ? ” 

“ I consider the thing is lost,”'said Mr. Gregory, 
turning away. “ Of Qourse, if .you go to a doctor he 
will talk you into obeying the law and having the 
rliild vaccinated. Doctors can always talk.” 

“ 1 shall not have baby vaccinated because he talks 
only, or because the law orders it,” said Ja*ck. “ I am 
going to tell him my difliculty, and ask him lohy he 
‘ I ccummends vaccination. 1 think, seeing that he has 
studied thd subject, he is better able to speak about it 
.than people would be who had devoted themselves to 
caipentering and v/atchmaking.’ That is all. What 
I do will be determined by what I think best for baby.” 

“ Well, of course you will do what you think best,” 
said Mr. Ciregory. “ By the way, are you going now to 
see the doctor .> .You would not like me to go with 
you, 1 suppose^?” 

• “ Certainly I* would, with all my heart,” said* Jack. 

T should like you to do so.” 

“And I shall go, too,” said I. “I also want to 
understand what is. best for baby.” 


Fortunately, we found Dr. Thornton at home and 
disengaged. Jack at once laid the case before him. 
He told him of the differj^nt opinions he had heard, 
and how some ^oplc had told him that vaccination 
was a good thing and others that it was a bad thing. 
He wanted to know which was right. 

Dr. Thornton listened very gravely. When Jack 
had finished, he $aid, “ 1 am^ery glad you have acted 
as you have done, and determined to inquife 'into the 
subject before you allow your child to be vaccinated. 
I know that there has been a great deal of agitation 
lately as to the beneficial effects or otherwise of vacci- 
nation. As you say, s 6 me people say one thing and 
other people say the opposite, until simple-hearted folk 
nlo not know what to believe nor what to think.” 

“That is just it,” said Jack. *^Wc hear many 
different opinions, wc don’t know what Id bcitevo nor 
what to think.” 

“ To my mind,” said Dr, Thornton, “ it is not wUe 
to follow other pe()|ple’s opinions about anything. If 
you do so you will constantly go zigzag, because you 
will follow the last speaker.. There is no reliance to 
be placed on popular opinion r it changes with every 
wind. But there is a better guide than opinion ” 

“And what is (hat? ” said Jack. 

“ It is fact. My advice to you is, acquaint yourself 
with the facts of the case, form your own opinion from 
them, and act upon that, and your way will be straight 
before you.” 

“ And what are the facts ? ” said Jack.’ . 

* “ 1 will tell you what 1 believe tliem to be,* from the 
returns published by the Registrar-General,” said Dr. 
Thornton. “You must/emember that these returns 
have been quoted by those opposed to vaccination 
as well as those in’ favour of it, and their correctness 
has not been questioned. * Of coursd you know that, 
years ago, .the deaths from small-pox were far more 
numerous than they are now, and that the disease 
was a perfect scourge in the land.” 

’ “ I believe that to have been the c«i?e,” said Jack. 

“ Well, then, for the facts. The Compulsory Vacci- 
nation Act was passed in 1854 . Thedeath§ from small- 
pox were less by one-half after this Act was enforced 
than they were l^forc. In certain places where vacci- 
nation has •l^een efficiently carried out, small-pox has 
not appeared for years. Small-pox has been felt most 
severely in places* where vaccination has not been 
efficiently carried out. During recent epidemics, out of 
every five people who have died of small-pox, four have 
been set down as unvaccinated to one as vaccinated.” 

' “ Dh, then you seq that some even of the vaccinated 
die of small-pox ?” said Mr. Gregory. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Dr. Thornton., “ I am now 
going to give you some facts supplied by a gentleman 
who was for forty-one years resident medical officer 
of the old Small-Pox Hospital.” 

“He ought to have known something about it,” 
said Jack. 

“He did know something,” said Dr. Thornton. 
“He said that although the deaths from small-pox 
among pe'rsons who were supposed to be vaccinated 
averaged over 8 pci* cent., yet even among these the 
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mortality varied. It was less than one per cent 
among those who had distinctly-marked scars of 
vaccination ; ten per cent among ^those who had 
defective arm-marks, and twenty per cent, among 
people who only said t]}ey had been vaccinated.** 

** You think) then/* said Jack, that deep scars on 
the arm show that vaccination has been effectual ? ** 

* “ 1 capnot say ^t is.4j|ie only point of importance/’ 
said Dr. 'f honiton, ** for the size and character of the 
scars have also to be taken into consideration. 1 am 
quite convincedi however, that the reason why ,we 
have small^x amongst us is that people are con- 
tented with being vaccinateef when babiei^ and do not 
get re-vaccinated when they are grown up.** 

“ Get re-vaccinated ! ** said Jack. “ I never thoughf 
of such a thing. Then my wife and I need to be 
vaccinated as well as the baby ? ” 

“ Certainly you do,’* said Dr. ThorAton. There is 
no doubt that after a time the good effects of vaccina- 
tion die out, and the business needs to be done over 
again. When vaccination takes successfully, the patient 
is safe for some years, but not for life. Remember that 
it is flfity recent successful vaccination which secures 
absolute immunity from small-pox.^^ 

** Ohi Well, after all, that is only opinion/’ said Mr. 
Gregory ; “ I thought we were to have fact.’* 

“ True. WhenT spoke I gave you my opinion. I 
will, now give you the facts which led me to form it. 
Mr. Marson, the surgeon of whom I spoke just now, 
says that the nurses and attendants at the Small-Pox 
Hospital who have bfeen succesVully re-vaccinated 
enjoyed absolute immunity from small-pox, although 
they were exposed to infection in its severest form. 
Further, that no* death from small-pox has been 
fccon/ed oi a patient who had been efficiently, re- 
vacrinated.** « 

“In the face of facts like tlTat it seems criminal to 
neglect vaccination,’* said Jack. 

“ Don’t go so fast,” said Mr. Gregory. “ I admit 
that Dr. Thornton’s facts prove that vaccihation pre- 
vents small-pox ; they do not prove that a child may 
not, ihroiigU vaccination, get some other disease which 
will be almost as bad.” ^ , 

“ Quite true, quite true,” said Dn 'Thornton ; I 
believe that in an* infinitesimally small* number of 
cases, owing to carelessncs.s or the ignorance of the 
practitioner, disease has been transmitted through 
vaccination. It has happened that the child from 
whom the lymph was taken . was diseased, or the 
operation has not been properly performed, and the 
result of vaccination has been harmful.” 

“ Ah ! I am glad we have come to this. This is rriy 
point,” said Mr. Gregory. 

“ Very wtll,” said Dr. Thornton. “ Then I say to 
you, if you are uneasy on that accoifnt, you can be 
vaccinated straight from the calf.” 

“ Do you think — is it your opinion — thafthis is really 
necessary. Dr. Thornton ? ” said I. 

^No, I do not. If 1 were a private individual, and 
were going to be vaccinated myself, I should go to 
the public vaccinator. These men understand their 
work thoroughly ; they know what lymph to avoid, 


and have the best opportunities of giving such 
vaccination as will protect. I know you will be sur- 
prised to hear me say it, but I believe that there is no 
vaccination so likely to be efficienUos public vaccina- 
tion, and chiefly because it is done directly from one 
baby’s arm to another.” 

“Well, doctor, I am very much obliged to you,” 
said Jack. “ I am thoroughly convinced. I will have 
baby vaccinated by the public vaccinator to-morrom^ 
Now 1 want to know about re-vaepination. How 
often ought grown-up people to be re-vaccinated ? ” 

“ All those who have not been \Kiccinated since they 
were infants ought to be re- vaccinated at once,” said 
Dr. Thornton. “ If the re-vaccination is^uccessful, or 
* takes well/ as the saying is, they may be satisfied so 
long as the marks remain distinct. If the rc- vaccination 
does not take, they should be vaccinated* again every 
two or three years, especially if there is an epidemic of 
small-pox.” 

“And what about the rc-vaccination of children, 
ddetor?” said I. 

“^‘Children who have been successfully vaccinated 
when infants should be re-vgccinatcd when they at e 
about fourteen. Then they may be considered sale 
for life, if the marks remain distinct. Cliildien wliose 
vaccination is not successful should be vaccinated 
again and again at intervals W from two l' thiee 
^ years. They cannot be considered safe muil vaccina- 
tion has been eflectual” 

“You take plent) of trouble about the matter,” saul 
Mr. Gregory, as we rose to take our leave. 

- “Trouble! Of course we take trouble/* said Di. 
Thornton; “^nd it is well worth it. Take the woul 
of an old man, my friend: the longer you live, the 
more you will IRnd that you never get anything in 
this world that is worth having without paying it. 
price in one way if not in another. Very often \on 
pay most heavily when you think you have got a thing 
for nothing ; and you are very forUinate if alUhat joii 
have to pay for a great benefit is a little trouble.” „ 

As we wem walking home, Jack said, “ Well, sh.ill 
you have it dojic, Gregory ? ** 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gregory, “I shall. Bpt 1 shall 
have to pay more than the trouble of the thing , 1 
shall have to give up a prejudice, and that is not easy 
work.” 

“You arc right, it is not e.asy,” ;iaid Jack; “but 
we can do more than that to s^vc our babies.” 

So we- were all vaccinated ; and in a little while 
how thankful wc were for it I Small-pox, which had 
been talked about for a long time, at lengtti broke out 
in our neighbourhood. Little children and gtown-up. 
niien and women were attacked by it, and some .died, 
and others were disfigured for life, so that they were 
glad to hide their faces from their friends. People fled 
from those who were smitten by the* dread disorder, 
and did not dare to give help and show sympathy, for 
fear they also should be stricken. In the midst of it 
all our little ones 'were safe* The evil was there, but * 
the remedy had been found. We had been persuaded 
to accept the teaching of fact, qnd so our babies 
walked sccurel/ in the midst of dangec 
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now TO TRAIN A CIII1.D PHYSICALLY. 


BY A t AMI LY. DOCTOR. 



?HERE ib no prettier 
sight, lo our way of 
thinking, than that of 
three or four rosy-cheeked 
children at work on a 
hearty meal. Yes, I said 
“work,** and I do not 
mean to correct myself, 
for if (hey .be at all 
healthy, and consequently^ 
not at all over-dainty, 
and if they have had 
plenty of previous exer-^ 
CISC, and^ unstinted run- 
ning (out of doors), it will be no 
play, I assure you, but a down- 
right labour of love. So 1 call 
it a pretty sight, albeit there 
may be a good deal of unscien- 
tific fencing, unnecessary slop- 
ping and face-smudging. 

Rut how often, during a 
banquet like this, do we not 
hear such .remarks as the fol- 
lowing from an alarmed governess! — “Oh ! Johnnie, 
the other hand, please, the other hand. How often, 
:hild, do I not tdl you that you must learn to eat with 
your Hght hand ? ’* 

Poor Johnnie has not been very long on to**spoon- 
itill. and has been digging away indiscrjininately, ere 
lie attracted the gubernatorial eye, shifting the spoon 
From hand to hand, and doing equally grand execution 
with cither. He now stares at the governess with round 
wondering c)rcs for a few brief seconds, trying perhaps 
:o guess which is the right hand, or what harm the 
[)thcr hand has done, that it cannot be ^ronsidered 
right as well as its neighbour. Rut dinner with him is 
far too serious a business to be interrupted by conver- 
i.ition, so he wastes no words, but goes on again plod- 
ilingly as before. 

Well, although the laws of .society demand that wc 
should use both spoon and knife with the right hand, 
nevertheless poor Johnnid*s actions must not be put 
down entirely lo awkwardness ; andj with the exception 
probably of what I have called^ spoop-drill, a chijd 
should be taught to use both hands ^ike, and with 
squal facility— to be, in other words, ambidextrous. 

I have not space to enumerate the advantages a man 
nr woman has, who is possessed of the power of ambi- 
dexterity. A person may study using the left hand as 
well as the right, in after-life, but he will never become 
30 expert as if he had been used to it from childhood. 
The physical development of children is very much 
neglected in this country. I would not have young 
people grow up as athletes, but I would have them 
possess that amount of physical power which is com- 
patible with good health and a sound constitution. 


Such a training is sure to do theifl gflod service in some 
dire emergency. 

First and foremost, then, do not expect your child 
to be capable of even ordinary* trailing,' unless he is 
in. sound health, and unless he gets fah* play in the 
momentous matters of cleanliness, good food, and fresh 
air/ 

I will say a word about cleanliness -Hrjt. We all 
remember the proverb anent it, and it is a true one. 
From their very earliest infancy children should be 
kept cleanly,* both in person and clothes, and as soon 
as they can toddle they should be Taught to keep at 
least their fingers clean. I shall not here say anything 
physiologically about .the benefits of cleanliness, and 
the health of the skin — I have Jme so in numerous 
artitles-**but merely say that no child can be healthy 
.who retains effete matters in his blood or on his skin. 

The bath should be a da^y and not a w'cckly or 
Saturday night affair in every family, and those \\ ho 
can afford it should have a children's bath-room, under 
good supervision. For the water should neither be 
too hot Qor too cold, but tepid, and if the child can 
bear it, almost cold. It ougly. to taken in the 
morning before breakfast— it is ruinous putting a cnild 
into the water after a full meal- the body oitght to be 
immediately rubbed dry and dressed, and after tin , 
but not before, the child may be encouraged * to io*inp 
or play, but no romping during the bath should be pei- 
mitted if it tends to keep him ih the water longer than 
is necessary for purposes of pci feet ablution. The 
mildest of plain soap should be used. 

1 have known children taught the art ol swimming to 
some extent in a l<\rgc bath. 

.. Children’s clothes, as f have s.iid before now, ouglit 
to be light and warm, easy-filling ; the feel should be 
kept warm by soft light socks, ahd the head cool. 
Nevet; sweat a child by hot-walor bathing, by oveff- 
clothing, nor in his bed at night, unless you Want to 
make him a hot-housc plant, lo grow up puny in body 
and feeble in mind. 

Out-door bathing for older children should l>c en- 
couraged. Shadoof my childhood ! do I not remember 
those pre-prandial plunges in the mountain streamlet, 
and the scamper half-dressed along th£ .banks that suc- 
ceeded ! Exhilarating, healthful, glorious I • 

Whole armies of childrert * are sacrificed annually 
in this country to the demon foul air. And the 
altars on whicK they are immolated arc Uic 
school-room, the nursery, and the *bed-room. 'I'hc 
Covernfnent schpol-room is a great institution for 
developing the minds of children, but— Tn many 
instances — woe is me for the health of their 
bodies ! Let no one returning from a long walk in the 
country enter one, or pass too near the dobr thereof, 
while the children are at work. This evil could be 
easily ren\edied, however, by a process of scientific 
ventilation not dependent upon windows. 
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The nursery ought to be kept the perfectioii of 
cleanliness; the floor should be of wood, uncarpeted, 
and scrubbed almost every day, and the air within 
should be as pure as that without. 

As to th^gj^d’s bed-room or night-nursery, I almost 
despair to think of ii, so seldom is it properly venti- 
lated, and so often too small and stuffy. 

Mothers, pray think of this, for assuredly your child’s 
future health, ^nay,* his very life itself depends more 
upon the air he breathes than on the food he eats. 

I may only summarise the rules of health as regards 
the diet of children. Begin early, if the child be puny 
and weakly, to give a little strengthening pap, to which 
even a little beef-tea may be added with advantage. 
If, on the other hand, the child thrjvcs well on. the 
mother’s milk, let it^ have that and nothing else till the 
careful lime of weaning begins to approach. As soon 
as the teeth come, it is a sign that nature needs some- 
thing more stiniulating than milk. Very young and 
delicate children should only have the very lightest and 
most easily digested food, of an animal and vegetable 
kind in due proportion ; frequent change of food is desir- 
able and necessary ; feed regularly and give, if possible, 
no intermediate meals of <jjLke and pudding, dec. At 
mcal-limcs the child must ^ taught to eat slowly, and 
lake little bits at a time ; do not let him over-gorge ; 
give no windj nor too moth tea or coffee — I would 
say none at all, only I fed I should not be obeyed — 
give nothing too hot ; give ripe juicy fruits in season. 

.Simple enough arc these rules, and probably the 
leader knew them * all before ; but simple though they j 
be, they are seldom acted up to. 

All I need say afiout the sleep of infancy and child- 
hood is very brief. When a child does not sleep well,* 
depend upon it that his physical development is being 
retardeef ; and if there be no actual disease, the caus^ is 
want of attention to proper food, cleanliness and exer- 
cise, or a badly-ventilated lapartment, with or without 
an ill-arranged bed. ^ The rules, then, to be observed 
in order to gain for "children sound refreshing sleep 
are briefly as follows First, send them early to bed, 
that is if you would have them grow up strgnf, well- 
developed youths and men. Nothing can be n)orc inr 
Jurious than the habit of letting them sit up late 
among their elders ; and I may add that children’s 
parties should never be prolonged beyond eight or 
• half-past eight. At the very best I db not approve of 
them ; they are neither conducive to the health of the 
child nor^to his future well-being. 

The sleep a child requires is greater than that 
needed by an adult, but stHl it should not be over- 
done. jrhe quantity d<!;pends on the age ; for a child 
of six, ten and a half hours would under ordinary 
’circumstanccs*be jsufficient for needful repose. The. 
bed-room should be large, clean, well-ventilated, kept 
at an equabfe temperature, and dark. Night-lights 
are objectionable, and injurious in more ways than 
one. The air should be very pure, and the bed- 
coverings light and -warm. 

Now, if jdl the hints I have "already given in this 
■ short paper be adopted as a rule, the naedicine-bottle 
in any shape or form need never find its way into the 


nursery cabinet. A child who is not do^d with 
physic usually grows into a man who seldom or never 
needs it. 

Exercise is the last but not least important portion 
of my subject to be-trealed. I suppose my first duty 
js to say a word or two about teachings children to • 
walk ; it may be said that all mothers know' how to 
manage this perhaps, bpt they are often- guilty of 
grave errors notwithstanding. Nature in this respect 
will not be forced. A young child’s bones m soft and 
cartilaginous, and keeping a poor little thing lied up 
against a chair, when it ought to be lying on. its baqf; 
kicking the air and strengthening.its limbs^ or drawling 
on the nprsery floor, is positively injurious and sinful. 

It is done, I knqw^.with the view of teaching it ^1 the 
sooner to nlaintain tU^ erect attitude; but. bent legs 
may be the result, and however stre^ 
man may be, he certainly does not look T.et 

the child creep, then, and as soon as he that he 
can pull himself cautiously up, and side 

of a box, he will do So : this is the safe anrl 
natural* process. Soon after this hO will, if en- 
couraged, venture upon what parents call the ^ first 
step. Let him creep, and when he walksf an(l falls, 
laugh at him; unless yoii want to ‘make the child 
an idiot, do not rush to pull him up. Children arc 
not at all brittle, and they ought to learn at a very 
early age to depend upon the strength' nature luis 
I endowed them with. Some nurses tic a band around 
a poor child’s waist, and then shove hiiiV kicking and 
sprawling on before them, during which time tlie 
child looks as gpraceful as the golden lamb which 
hosiers hang out as a sign. The practice is most in- 
jurious. 

As soon as children can run about 
allowed to spend all the time possible in llic open air, 
taking care not to let them get wet, and taking them 
home before nightfall. 

I have often made the remark that work is not exer- 
cise, that exercise to be beneficial must be congenial 
to the mind, as well as the body, and this is doubly 
true as regard's children. Ehcoiirage them to play 
therefore and romp ad libitum^ apd if possible find 
them companions of their own age. A boy brouglil 
up with only bis sisters as playmates will usually turiT 
out a soft and selfish man. 

It is not a good thing to commence teaching a child 
to read too soon, but I beg humbly to differ from those 
who say they ought to be taught nothing until they are 
six. They should read and write tolerably well by the 
time they arc seven. Great men, wi^i few if any cx-^ 
ceptions, have well-developed heads and brains. As 
far as si/.e goes, the brain cannot be developed 
after the sutures of the skull close, and size of brain 
has a deal more to do witlh cleverness than many 
imagine— mind and matter cannot be separated. 
But never let children sit too long poring over their 
books ; ten to one they are but dreaming or dozing 
and doing no good, but only weakening their frames 
and bending their spines. 

Teach children to sit erect whether reading or 
sewing, but remem’jer that, they cannot keep them* 
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selves any one position long at a time, however ' 
gracefill it may be. 

While play is goo^, running races is to many 
chi}dren highly dangerous, owing to its tendency to 
produce congestion of the brain, ^o which the young 
ai!e far niore^blc than the old. 

• The swing is a capital thing for enlarging the 
muscles of the arms and chest. It is a kind of exer- 
cise, t00| that is both pleasurable and exhilarating. 


Rowing in boats is to be cWmended to older chil- 
dren^ You may tell me it is dangerous. Wcll| U 
teaches caution, and it exercises the muscles of 
the eyeball, and if you talk of danger I have my 
answer—Z^nr^^ your child to swim. If I 'were to 
enumerate one-half the benefits to '^dferived from, 
the exercise of swimming this paper would be far 
too long. In all exercise beware of over-fatigue and 
over-heating of the blood. 


A JEWELLER^S STORY. 


CHAmtt THE FIRST. 

Mir JOURNQir* 

T was on the 
39th of Octo- 
ber, 1859, that 
I was return- 
ing to Eng- 
land, * having 
taken the 
* Steamer at 
Dublin for 
Holyh'cad. 
Business had 
taken me to 
Ireland— lam 
a jeweller — 
and it . had 
been neces- 
sary for me to 
visit a, branch 
of my. own 
firm in^Dublin.'^* 1 was brlngii)g back certain valu- 
able jewels which required re-5etting--dlamonds of 
great value, and spine other things of less import- 
ance, but still valuable. 

I found all the passengers talking on one subject— 
the terrible and appalling wreck which had ^^curred 
only three days befor%M>fr Moelfra^ On the Anglesea 
coast. No less than 446 lives were lost that .night 
when the J^oyal tkarUr was totally wrecked. She 
• was a screw steamer, commanded by Captain Taylor. 
A large sum of money— ;^70o, 000 or ;£8oo,ooo in gold 
—was lost also, it was supposed ; but I have since 
heard that some of the gold has been recovered. , I am 
a silent man habitually, and the awe in the voices of my 
fellow-passengers struck me forcibly ; but I had*an« 
other reason, as will presently appear, in remembering 
my journey frdhi Dublin to London on this occasion. 

1 carried the jewels which I have ^ready mentioned 
in a small black handbag, and so long as I knew that 
it was safe, I wa» free frotn care. Arriving at Holyhead, 
1 took my seat in an empty fitst-class railway carriage. 
Just as the train was moving off, however, a gentleman 
suddenly got in. Hd sat down nearly opposite me, 
so 1 had a good opportunity of observing his appear- 
ance. 1 noticed that he was young, apparently not 
more than four-and-twenty, that he had a broad 'black 
band lound his hat, and that oq his face were traces 


of recent sorrow, almost in fac^of agitation. He 
seemed relieved at having caught |he train ; and being 
myself quite disln^ned for conversation, our 
journey proceeded in silence. 

My bag lay beside me, and 'quite under my eyes. I 
was tired after my crossing, and fell into a sort of 
doze. On waking 1 instantly glanced at my bag.. There 
it lay, quite safe. My companion, however, had moved 
his scat. . We stopped at Chester, and here I thought 
I would get out and walk ^bout a little, as we had ten 
minutes to wait. I took my bag and got out. On my 
returxf to the train there was my companion apparently 
asleep. I got into the carriage without disturbing him, 
and we continued our journey. At Crewe, our next stop- 
piqg-place, he got out, and did not come back. 1 \\..s 
very tittd nOw, and fell into a sound sleep with my 
hand holding the handle of my black bag. I did not 
wake until we reached London, then getting into the 
first hansom 1 saw, and still carrying my precious bag 
•of which 1 was heartily tired,' 1 drove home* On my 
arrival, with a method which I suppose is habitual to a 
man in my trade, I instantly went .to the safe In which 
I Iceep valuable jewels, unlocked it, and depositing the 
bag on a table, 1 opened it. Imagine my dismay at 
finding that, instead of my diamonds, it •ontaincd 
only some rusty bks of iron, and wooden ddbris. My 
bag was gone, this other bag had been cleverly substi- 
tuted fbr it, so cleverly indeed that eyen the weight as4 
well as the appearance had b^en judged. 

' I put the affair into the hands of the police, giving 
them exactly every particular as I have here written it. 
The bag was lost. • 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

* MY SBARdll. 

A YEAR after the events narrated in the last chapter, 

I was again travelling on the line which mkes pas. 
sengers to Holyhead. It was in the beginning of 
October as well as 1 remember. 

I travelled first-class, my usual custom when I have 
a long journey before, me. During the year, not a 
sign had been given of my missing bag* or the jewels, 
but f had not really despaired yet of recovering it 
and them, for I had a certain unaccountable feeling 
about the whole thing ; that thete was some mystery 
about it, I felt sure. * m 

.Regulqjrly every Wednesday^ in every week I had 
called at Scotland Yard, and always bad the same 
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answer, « Nothing yet, sir.” The reward I had offered 
wa^ sufficient to insure a certain interest, and the 
police, Infirmly believe, were as keen in the matter as 
I could wish. 

On this morning in i860 , 1 travelled with a 
lady who was in deep mourning. The day was chilly, 
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continue my journey until 1 had acquainted the police 
with this fact. 

The train stopped at' Crewe, the place where 1 
remembered the young man had left the train dn'ouf 
up journey the previous year. Here the lady alighted 
— I did also. A carriage awaited her at the station *- 1 
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and she wore several wraps, but getting warm in the 
carriage, she presently threw aside a fur cloak she was 
wearing, and my eye »Yas instantly attracted by a hand- 
some brooch she had on, in which was a portrait. 

Without appearing to do so, and with a sudden 
feeling of interest and curiosity for which I cannot 
account, I managed to get a nearer view of the por- 
trait. It was the face of the young man who had 
travelled with me the year before when I had lost my 
bag. I was so certain of this that I resolved not to 


secured a fly, and directing the drivei^ to follow the 
carriage, I discovered where the lady drove to. Her 
own house evidently. She appeared to be in an ex- 
cellent position, and to be wealthy. 

I was not deterred by this discoveiy, for I felt I 
could not be mistaken about a face which, though I 
had certainly noticed it only in a casual way at the 
time, had nevertheless been stamped upon my mind, 

! and connected in such a manner with the loss to me 
I of several thousands of pounds. 
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1 went to the police station, told them what 1 had 
seen and what my suspicions were. They listened 
attentively to what I said, and then told me that 1 
must be mistaken : that the lady in question was well 
known, the widow of an officer who had died just after 
coming into a large property in the county. She had 
had two sons. One had been in the navy, and had 
lost his life in the wreck of the Royal Charier about 
a year previously. The other was expected home every 
day, and had been away almost ever since the end of 
last October. 

It was impossible, they said, to make inquiries in 
such a direction. lll-satisEed and disappointed, 1 
found myself compelled to leave matters as they were ; 
but on my return to London 1 wrote to the head of 
the police once more, and reiterated my convictions 
so forcibly that he evidently was impressed by what 
I said. The result of my letter came, after a brief 
acknowledgment from the inspector, in the visit of a 
gentleman four days afterwards. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

THE DISCOVERY. 

1 WAS Standing in my shop ; it was a dull morning in 
November, and the visitor who came in spojee first 
to my assistant, who referred him to me, and then in 
a moment 1 recognised my fellow-passenger. Not 
wishing to make everything quite public, 1 led the 
way to the inner room I reserved for myself and 
handed the gentleman a chair. He was too excited 
to sit down, but began his story at once. 

“ You remember the .day I travelled with you from 
Holyhead, sir said he, Perfectly,” I replied. I 
have too good reason to remember it” 

So have I. I had been on the Anglesea coast 
all the night before, searching for some relic, perhaps 
the body, of my drowned brother. I had only twenty- 
four hours, and was obliged to hurry back, with only a 
few bits of wood and iron gathered from the wreckage 
Which strewed the beach ; these I put into a small 
black bag.” 

“A black bag.^” said I, "bad you a black bag 
too?” 

“ Listen,” said the gentleman. " I saw that you had 
one, and I remarked that it was like mine — so much 
so that at Chester, where you got out and I did not, 
you may remember you took my bag with you instead 
of your own. I felt sure you were coming back, for 
you had left your coat and umbfella in the carriage, 
so I did not follow you.” 

" Yes,” said I, getting excited, " but that does not 
account ” 

" Wait a moment,” said the gentleman. " I know 
perfectly what you would say; it does not account 
for my not advertising your bag or making some sort 
of sign all this time — quite so— you will understand 
presently how*it has happened.” 

1 sat down, and begged him to do the same. 

“ When I got out at Crewe, I took as 1 supposed my 
bag. When 1 reached home 1 found that my poor 
mother, whom 1 had left in the most utter grief and 


prostration at my brother’s death, had not rallied at 
all ; I told our doctor, who was there, that my search 
for any personal relic of my brother had been fruitless, 
but that 1 had a few bits of iron ^nd wood from the 
wreck. 

" The doctor advised me to say nothing to her about 
it, not to tell her even that I had these sad relics. \ 
put the bag just as it was into a cupboard in my own 
room and locked It up. That very^day J had to leave 
England. I had a business engagement which took 
me to Australia. If 1 broke the engagement it would 
have involved my mother in considerable pecuniary 
loss. She knew 1 had to go, and as she did not urge 
me to stay, and as my sister and her husband were 
with her and could take care of her, I left the house 
that very dayj and journeyed back north to Liver- 
pool, just in time to catch my steamer bound for 
Melbourne. 

" I only returned yesterday morning. The first thing 
I heard after greeting my mother was ‘ Where is the 
bag you brought with you from Moelfra ? 

" ^ In my. room,* I said. 

" ‘ Get it for me,* said she. 

"Without another word, though I wondered how she 
had heard of it, I went to my room, unlocked the cup- 
board, found the bag just as I had left it, and took it 
down-stairs. 

" I was just going to open it when, to my still fuirher 
surprise, my mother said, ‘Arc you quite sure ihcit is 
your bag, Arthur ? * 

" I looked at her in astonishment. * Well, mollici, 1 
said, ‘ 1 am as sure as a human being can be of any 
thing.* 

" ‘ Did you open it after you came home, dear ? ’ I 
thought for a moment, and then said, ‘ No, 1 am 
certain I did not. 1 could not bear it.’ 

" * Then,* said my mother, * be prepared for a sur- 
prise. I think you will find that you have some one 
elsc’s bag.’ 

" I did not answer, for I was trying to unlock the 
bag. ‘ It is very odd,* I said, ‘ my key won’t open it.’ 

"My mother rang the bell, and*in walked the in- 
spector.” Here my visitor ceased speaking, and 
walking hastily to the shop-door, he beckoned to some 
person seated in a hansom cab close by. It was my 
friend the inspector of police at Crewe. He continued 
the story. But first he placed on the table my " black 
bag.” " There, sir,” said he, " is your bag — you were 
quite right— this gentleman took it by mistake. That 

morning when Mrs. sent for me, I found the bag 

unopened. I forced the lock, and found your name 
inside the bag. The contents are intact, as you will 
see.” 

1 opened my safe, and before I would allow them 
to open my bag, 1 took his from the shelf, and placing 
it beside my own, we all three saw that in size, make, 
indeed in weight, they exactly resembled each other. 

Although I felt that 1 had really made the* discovery 
myself, I cheerfully paid the inspector tlje cheque he 
deserved for the clever and prompt manner in which 
he must have conveyed my suspicion, a decidedly 
awkward one, to Mrs, , 
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CHIT-CHAT ON DRESS. 

f my last letter 
I gave you 
some account 
of the new 
materials 
preparing for 
autumn and 
winter wear, 
and as the 
season pro- 
gresses a few 
more have 
come into 
the market. 
Nevertheless, 
notwithstand- 
ing the novel- 
ties, plain 

serges, cashmeres, merinoes, and nuns* cloths, with 
superfine cloths, will be as much worn a$ anything 
else ; indeed, Frenchwomen give them the prefer- 
ence over all fancy stulfs, except perhaps Scotch 
checked and plaKl goods, which they make up most 
skilfully. Scandinavian tweed is a cheap and useful 
f.ibrlc, sold in plain solid colours, and a mixture of two,' 
such as sage and olive. Box cloth is soft, thick, light, 
and warm, and always of two colourings, such as. red 
and dark peacock, sage and old-gold. Peacock is a 
lone which the shops do not now recommend, but the 
Princess of Wales and several leaders of fashion 
affect it, so that it is sure to be good style. We on 
this side of the Channel hear much about the Anglo- 
French Treaty, and the chances of i\s renewal^ and I 
dare say you in England are taking an interest , in 
the British Woollen Association, originated by the 
Countess of Beotive, and flourishing under the aus- 
pices of Princess Christian, Princess Beatrice, the 
Duchess of Teck, and most gf the duchesses and 
countesses in England. Its object is 'to promote the 
use of materials made purely of English wool by 
English manufacturers. Enghind, it is said, has fallen 
on hard times : there is much agricultural depression, 
and it is hoped this movement might in a measure be 
alleviated by finding a more ready market for the 
sheep’s wool, and also by inducing the farmer to rear 
a better class of wool-producing animal; there is 
much depression among manufacturers, and it is 
hoped also by helping to sell their goods benefit may 
accrue to them. If women of fashion wear certain 
things, they may become ia mode; and they are 
promising to wear these stuffs of English manu- 
facture, But looking at this question from the 
French side of the Channel, I cannot help saying 
that I trust the Bradford and other manufacturers will 
not so much assure themselves that the English public 
will wear what they make, as endeavour to make what 
they wish to wear. An English shopkeeper in Paris 


the other day showed a Bradford man a pile of goods 
from his town, which he offered to let him take 
back again at almost any price he would name. 

The tide is setting in towards Bradford goods, you 
may benefit thereby.” The manufacturer shrugged 
his shoulders. Thank you, sir ; no one would wear 
that sort of stuff in Bradford” — ^which speaks volumes. 

Woollen goods are decidedly more worn than they 
have been for years, far more than silk, for all but 
full-dress occasions. You will now wish to hear how 
such dresses are being made. The tailors keep to 
plain skirls and braiding, with sometime tsvo deep 
kilt-plaitings, on which they bestow oioee care than 
dressmakers, for the kilts keep in their place until the 
gown is worn out. Some of the b'^rlices are iiude to 
fasten diagonally and some on both ,‘»ides of a .'jquarc 
piece set in front, as low as the bust, whence starts a 
single row of buttons. Polonaises are also affected. 
J^ressmakers favour full bodices for soft materials, and 
the difference in them is merely in the gatherings. 
Occasionally they are gathered on the shoulders and at 
the waist, sometimes as a circular collar, sometimes 
distinct pieces are laid on the outside of the back and 
front and gathered, and occasionally a gathered square 
piece is laid over .the bodice, drawn all over. But 
thick materials are still made as jackets, with basques 
of equal length all round, or pointed back and front*; 
and some are pointed bodices, with gathered fes- 
tooned tunics laid beneath. If any of you contem- 
plate having a plain serge or cashmere dress, and are 
desirous of possessing a really handsome gown at 
only the cost of some Industry, cut off your 'flounces 
ten inches deep, and trimmings for the bodice half the 
width, and embroider them in self-coloured wool or silk, 
with the same patterns used for cambric frills and 
Madeira trimming, button-holing the edge and sewing 
or overcasting the holes. This is the latest fashion. If 
also you happen to have had a cotton summer dres i 
trimmed with rich satin stitch embroidery on white 
linen or cambric, you Ctin transfer it to your dark 
dresses. It is a style much affected by Pai'isians. Or 
if you will none pf these things, you must do what all 
the world will be doing this winter, viz., trim with plush, 
and in this now favourite material you have a great 
choice. .There is the striped plush, the pile of which 
stands up from a ground formed of silk stripes of a 
distinct colour, generally gold or black, which forms 
a good contrast to many hues— red, green, and blue ; 
the ridged plush, with long pile and distinct ridges five 
inches wide ; the watered plush, with the watering as 
plainly marked upon it as on silk or satin ; and the 
mottled plush, of two colourings. Or,if you discard 
plush, use fancy-striped velvet, the stripes of quite 
another colour from the ground, and the stripes mostly 
ombr^. 

I will proceed to describe the make of a few fashion- 
able dresses. If you superintend your own wardrobe 





or have much done at home, now will be the time 
when you will [^.getting your winter dresses made; 
and, of course, you will wish to knpw how to make 
them. Your skirts will all be short, or rather I should 
say, ^ou cannot do wrong if you make them all short, 
even for balls and dinners. 1 have not yet seen a 
short wedding-dress, but other long skirts have 
passed out of fashion. Elderly people, and married 
people no lopger young, have full dresses for 
morning and evening with trains, but that is all 
The ordinary width of a skirt is 2 | yards ; the fulness 
must be thrown to the back, and kept bouffant by 
stiff muslin gs^hered at the waist to half the length> 
and then that by one or two plaited flounces. For 
evening dresses you should certainly put two flounces, 
and edge, each of them .with narrow cane threaded 
through the plaits; the dart then should just touch 
the ground. Bodices have the side seams* and not 


the six long seams from the neck ; sleeves are tight, 
and are set high on the shoulder ; there is often only 
one dart in front, and sometimes three. A new high 
art sleeve forms three puffs in the length of the arm, 
divided each by five very close-set gatherings only on 
the outside of the arm. You may use inlaid buttons 
or coloured bone buttons, and newer than any, those 
in exact imitation of old coins, bronze, silver, and 
copper, apparently battered and time-worn. 

A fashionable skirt may be made with a deep puff 
of plush just gathered once, meeting the tunic which 
comes dowh on either side, and is gathered to it 
closely on the one side ; this falls over a deep-gathered 
plush-edged flounce ;, the bodice has a basque and a 
tum-dOwn collar. A pretty soft Vicuna doth is made 
with single plaits from the Waist, stitched down 
closely to near the edge, where H fidls as m flounce ; 
the tuxflc drppes ever this, and the bodice Is full and 
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belted. The tunic is cut in battlements and piped. A 
puffed front and train, and wide side pieces of distinct 
material, trimmed with heavy gimp ornaments, is a 
favourite and so are three gathered straight 
flounces, with a scarf-tunic above turned up so as to 
make pockets. 

With all thesc^ dresses the stockings should be of 
plain colouv to match and single-ribbed, or embroi- 
dered on the front with a contrasting colour. For 
evening, open-work is blended with the embroidery. 

Evening gloves open dUt a field for the industrious. 

The backs are now beaded, and sometimes two puff- 
ings of kid are introduced on the arm, divided by a 
beaded strip. These cost from los. 6d. to £ 1 ^ but 
I have just seen one arranged at home out of old 
materials, viz., a pair of double-buttoned black kids 
which had the welt removed, and to this was sewn 
the double puffings, made t>f two old pmrs of many- 
buttoned kids ; beads were added afterwards. Jet is 
us*ed on black kid, pearls on white, beige beads on 
brown, steel on black or grey, and so on. The prettiest 
of evening dresses now are made in white and coloured 
Indian muslin, thin woollen stuffs, and black and 
white Spanish net and d’Alen^on net, bordered with with velvet and trimmed with feathers or with the 
laces to correspond. Wide satin or moire ribbon is new ribbons, which are most of them of a very remark- 
worn upon them, used as deep-looped bows, to which, ably bright mixture of colours and materials, and 
for balls, very large flowers are added. In the country nearly all striped, viz., plush and satin stripes an inch 
you may wear with safety sunflowers, holyhocks, at least wide, with velvet edges, or shot with piam 
chrysanthemums, and monster roses, natural blooms satin reverse, or of the new velvet which has a shot 




I mean. Nothing is more fashionable, and for those 
who have gardens more economical, but be careful 
not to choose what will fade. You cannot use loo 
much lace on any evening dresses, and the favourite 
mode of applying it is as very fully gathered flounces 
of lace five inches broad. 

For out-of-doors, fur capes and fur muffs will be 
worn, also feather muffs and tippets, and a quantity of 
dyed marabout is being applied to dresses and mantles. 
At present young ladies are wearing the white stylish 
cloth coat-jackets, which fall about half a yard below 
the waist, are double-breasted, and are made of the 
same smooth fine cloth that the coachmen’s drab 
coats are made of ; drab and brown are the favourite 
colours, and for people who do not mind being re- 
markable, crimson cloth ; to the same people I would 
suggest red leather jackets, which English tailors arc 
sending over to Paris, to some of our leaders of 
fashion, French and Spanish. 

Small close bonnets are not superseded in Hn^and 
by the far more important, much-betrimmed Parisian 
ones, and in both countries sailor hats are worn 
trimmed with flowers; for winter they are covered 
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ijround. Tartan ribbons, plush 
and satin, are applied in millinery. 
I have seen some of the large 
poke bonnets copied from the 
period when the Queen was the 
little Princess ; they are trimmed 
with satin, and tied beneath the 
chin with a laig;e bow of ribbon. 

Lisse has quite gone out of 
date for the frilling at neck and 
throat, and vandyked net button- 
holed at the edge has taken its 
place, or lace closely, very closely 
plaited, which can be washed over 
and over again. Some people 
are content with plaitings of cream 
Surah lined with a colour, but it 
is not so soft as the white net. 
Ultra-artistic people abjure any- 
thing of the kind. 

The dresses to be found among 
our illustrations are designed prin- 
cipally for the popular winter materials — viz., broche 
velvet, plush (shot, striped, and watered), Rhadames, 
the new satin, or rather twilled silk, that is superseding 
Mervcilleux, and woollens of all descriptions and 
nationalities. The fabrics used this winter for mantles 
arc exceptionally rich, as a reference to the group at- 
tired for walking will show. The damsel who heads it, 
however, is not intended as an example of rich attire, 
as she wears a simple dark serge frock devoid of 
trimming, just what n school-gown should be. Her 
felt hat matches the dress in colour ; it is lined with 
satin and has a plush torsade round its crown. But 
the mantle on No. 2 is rich in the extreme; brochd 
velvet and satin with a quantity of the new gimp lace, 
some of which forms epaulettes, giving that high effect 
to the shoulders now considered de rigueur, are all 
used for this stately covering. It is lin^ with striped 
plush of diverse colours, another 
feature in the new mantles, black 
linings having passed away. In 
No. 3 we And bronze cloth, satin, and 
beaded lace used with great taste* 
while the bows are of watered silk 
ribbon. The skirt is of the same 
material, but the toque is of plush 
shot, and lined with satin of the new 
colour, copied at Lyoiils from the tint 
in the inside of a ripe melon. No. 4 
sports a cloth costume, made up with 
Rhadames and trimmed with pas- 
sementerie; the bodice is pointed 
and there is a suspicion of panier 
effect about the upper part of the 
skirt. No. 5 wears another of the 
superb winter mantles that find so 
much favour at present. This is 
made of satin matelasse and is 
trimmed with chenille fringe, each 
strand of which terminates with a 
jetted ball in size and fornr resem- 




bling a ripe mulberry. A large bow of wide watered 
ribbon ornaments the back. The bonnet has a drawn 
velvet crown and a shaggy plushPbordcr to its brim, 
the flowers are shaded plush, and the strij^^sliot satin. 

The group in evening demi-toilettes arc all wearing 

at home'’ gowns, which should be bright and tasteful, 
and here will be found useful sugge%tions for making 
up new materials as well as for furbishing hp old ones, 
and also for combining two half-worn dresses into a 
single fashionable gown, an easy task now, as current 
modes lend peculiar facilities to the economically 
inclined. An example of such combination is the 
arrangement of the toilette worn by the seated figure 
in the second group under consideration. The bodice 
is broche satin, of light but brilliant colouring in which 
red is conspicuous ; the sash below it is red satin, and 
the skirt is a pretty amalgamation of red satin and 
jetted Spanish lace. The Sress worn by the second 
figure (wjio is young and blonde) is of broche gau?:e 
made up with lace of the same colour and watered 
silk ribbon likewise 
to match. The 
ribbon outlines a 
pointed waist, a de- 
tail very much af- 
fected at present. 

The third figure is 
a youthful matron 
in dark myrtle- 
green velvet and 
satin, with Vene- 
tian lacc trimmings 
— a dress that re- 
quires no recom- 
mendation. The 
fourth toilette is 
plum satin and 
Paris embroidery, 
a pleasing combi- 
nation, as the thick 
creamy lace-like 
trimming blends 
hiq>pily with the 
rich hue of the satin. The outlined figures— those attired 
in evening dresses — show rather more elaborate styles. 
The young lady holding a fan wears light silk gauze 
combined with satin, the shade called “green cream,” 
a colour that is superseding yellow cream, and more 
like the foam of waves on a rocky coast than cream, but 
it received its eccentric name in Paris. No. 2 wears 
nun’s veiling and satin of a delicate pale blue shade, the 
soft fabric lending itself gracefully to the various dra- 
peries and gatherings of the skirt ; the trimming is lace. 

In the two remaining outlined figures we have an 
out-door garment in which provision has been made 
for a crinolette. Dislike it as we may and rail against 
it as we do, in the strongest terms at command, crino- 
line has come in again, and is an undeniable fact, as 
yet only in the diminutive guise of crinolette. But 
dressmakers and tailors are providing for its exten- 
sion ; skirts are wider, and some new coats are 
bouflant at the back, as these outlined figures testify. 
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An Improved Railway Oar. 

The relative merits of the English and American 
pattcniiS of rapilway car have been discussed of late on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and it has been clearly 
brought out that while the American system gains in 
safety to the traveller frdm attack and robbery, it 
loses in point of privacy. A pajr of first-class car- 
riages, which appear to combine both of these advan- 
tages, are, however, now being tried on the London 
and North-Western Railway. They arc connected 
together by a covered passage, and a gangway runs 
from end to end of both. Small compartments open 
out of this gangway on caeh side, and at the extre- 
mities of the two cars there arc single compartments 
ha/mg four scats, which are available as couches for 
sleeping in at night. Two sleeping berths arc also 
suspended from the roof for use if necessary. Each of 
these compartments occupies the whole breadth of the 
vehicle, and opens by a door into a room where an 
attendant is waiting. The side compartments opening 
on the gangway are also provided with sleeping accom- 
modation, in the form of couches which fold against 
the wall when not in use. 

C'arc has been taken to provide good ventilation, 
and facilities for viewing the scenery ; lavatories arc ! 
attached ; and the c.irs arc lit and heated by means 
of oil and^coal-gas. In this way the freedom and 
convenience of the Pullman car is to a certain ex- 
tent combined with the personal independence bf the 
ordinary railway carriage. 

A Surgical Machine. 

A machine for amputating bones has been invented 
by Dr. W. G. A. Bonwill, of Philadelphia, and pre- 
sented by that gentleman to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital. It consists of an iron standard carrying an 
arrangement of multiplying gear which, by means of 
an endless cord passing over pulleys, transmits rapid 
rotatory motion to either small drills or very fine cir- 
cular saws, as the case may require. These tools arc 
attached to the ends of a series of rods on universal 
joints, which permit the operator to move them in any 
direction ho pleases while they are going at a very high 
speed. The machine is only employed for cutting 
hone, Jind by means of the drills the fractured pieces of 
a bone can be held in a particular position ; while by 
means of the circular saws the shaft of the bone can 
be entirely severed in a few seconds, or pieces of any 
desired shape cut away. For simple amputations a 
fine straight saw is employed, and its holder is at- 
tached by an eccentric to the main gearing, so that a 
quick reciprocating motion is given to it by turning a 
hand-wheel* The slow movement of the surgeon’s 
hand is thus transfoirmcd into a very rapid movement 
of the cutting tool, and the operation is more neatly 
and more swiftly performed than by the old manual 
method. The apparatus has not been tried in 


England yet, but it has already found favour among 
the surgeons of the United States. 

An Electric Lamplighter. 

The time-honoured flame enclosed in a brass box 
pierced with fine holes, which the lamplighter carries * 
with him to light the street-lamps, is familiar enough ; 
but a more scientific apparatus has been substituted 
for it in the shops of the Louvre at Paris. Instead of 
being capped by a flame the pole is fitted with a spiral 
of fine platinum wire, the ends of which arc connected 
by flexible conductors to a galvanic battery. The cir^- 
cuit of the battery is interrupted by a smsfll hand-key 
or press-button let into the handle of the jKile jiisl as 
the knob of an electric bell is let into tlic wall of a 
room. On pressing this button with bis finger the 
lamplighter completes the circuit of the battery, and 
the current traversing the fine spiral of wire heats it 
red-hot and kindles the gas. Of course the advantage 
of this apparatus is that there is little danger of setting 
fire to anything with it, for the wire is only heated up 
whilst it is being applied to light the gas. It is, there- 
fore, superior to a wick of cotton-wool steeped in 
spirits of wine, or a lamp, match, or taper ; but, though 
valuable in this respect for shops and houses, it is not 
well adapted for street- lighting, owing to the necessity 
of transporting the battery with it. 

A New Safety-Lamp. 

It will be, remembered that about a year ago M. 
Ficuss invented a diver’s helmet which supplied its 
occupant with pure air for breathing purposes by 
chemical means. The same principle has recently 
been applied by M. P'lcuss to the construction of a 
new safety-lamp for miners. The apparatus consists 
of a stand, oxygen -chamber, cover, and spirit-tank. 
The oxygen-chamber is spherical in shape and made 
of stout copper-plate. It is filled with oxygen pumped 
in at a pressure of 260 pounds on the square inch, and 
its outlet is a small pipe, furnished with an escape- 
valve and regu^tor, opening close to the wick of the 
lamp. Above this gas reservoir is a tank containing 
methylated spirits and fitted with ‘a wick-holder and 
wick. Beside the wick is placed a thin iron rod, upon 
which is fastened a piece of lime. When the wick is 
lighted a stream of oxygen is turned on it from the 
little pipe by means of the regulatot and valve, and 
the flame being blown on the block of lime produces a 
brilliant light. ' The whole is enclosed in a copper 
case fitted with a bull’s-eye lens. The case is double- 
walled, and the intervening space is ftUed with water, 
through which the products of combustion have to 
pass on their way to the outer air, through an escape- 
valve on the top of thj cover. The lamp is indepen- 
dent of the outer air, which is effectually excluded, 
and thus it is Specially adapted for use below water or 
in fiery mines. 
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to a small counter, c, in which it moves the unit hand 
one division. When the stamp is operated by a lever, 
the contacts are arranged to be ipade by the play of 
the lever, and spring pads are not required. Where 
electricity cannot be conveniently employed the 
counter is combined with the hand-stamp itself, and 
operated mechanically. The stamp is fitted to move 
back a little in the handle against tho^forward pressure 
of a spring, and this movement, by the intervention of 
a pawl and ratchet wheel, actuates a small counter, 
likewise in the handle. 


^ A Simple Mole-Trap. 

Moles have their good as well as bad qualities. If, 
on the one hand, they cut up our lawns, on the other 
they destroy an enormous number of worms and grubs 
that would otherwise ruin young plants and crops. 
People to whom they are of service will allow them to 
remain unmolested, but those who like trim lawns 
will be anxious to get rid of the industrious miner, 
and to such the appliance represented in the woodcut 
will be useful It is the simplest form of mole- trap, 
probably, in existence, and if skilfiilly employed can- 
not but prove effectual. A glass or earthenware jar 
of considerable depth is sunk into the ground under 
the runs. The moles, while scampering along their 
subterranean passages, in due time fall into the Jar, 
out of which they arc unable to extricate themselves 
in consequence of the slippery sides, which afford 
them no footing. The jars may be visited from time 
to time and the captive moles removed. 


A Registering Stiamp. 

It is frequently advisable to record the number of 
letters sent out from a place of business, but hitherto 
it could not be done otherwise than by counting them. 
To supply this want Messrs. Ferguson and Kempe, of 
the Postal Telegraph Service, have taken advantage of 
the fact that letters arc usually stamped on leaving an 
office, and have combined an electrical or mechanical 
registering apparatus with the hand-stamp. ’ Either 
the pad for inking.the stamp or the pad on which the 
letter is placed in order to be stamped is mounted on 
spring supports, and electric contacts .are so arranged 
in conjunction with these springs that when the pad, P, 
in* the figure receives the stamping pressure a current 
of electricity is transmitted from two voltaic cells, E, 



A Discovery in Shipbuilding. 

Professor Raoul Pietet, the well-known Swiss phy- 
sicist, announces a discovery in the art of naval 
architecture which, if feasible in practice, will greatly 
increase the speed of ships» It consists in a method 
of constructing the keel so as to diminish the resistance 
of the water to the lowest figure. Vessels built on the 
plan of the professor, instead of sinking their bows 
deeper in the water as the speed increases, will raise 
them further out so as to expose only their sides and 
bottom to the liquid friction. They will thus, as it 
were, glide over the water instead of pushing their 
way through it, and he anticipates that steamers built 
on this plan will attain a speed of forty miles an hour. 
A model steamer of the new design is now being built 
at Geneva, and when finished will ply upon the Lake 
Leman. 


A Simple Balance. 

A cheap balance for delicate weighings can be made 
as in the accompanying figure by fixing on a base- 
board, li, an up- 
right hollow stand- 
ard, A, constructed 
of four strips of 
dry light wood 
fastened at the 
edges by screws. 

Into this tube a 
square rod, c, is 
caused to glide, 
and adjusted us 
regards height by 
the screw i). A 
strip of mirror- 
glass is held 
against the face, F, *• 

of the standard, A, 

by means of small brass bands. From the projecting 
pin, £, a fine spiral spring, a, is hung, and it carries 
at its lower end a scale-pan of nickel-plated brass 
inches in diameter. Just above the scale-pan is 
attached a bright white bead, c, which serves as an 
index in reading off the indications of the scale. To 
use the balance, the thing to be weighed js put into 
the pan, and the support, c, is raised unUl the latter 
hangs in front of the mirror. The eye is then made 
to range the white bead, c, with its reflection, c\ in the 
mirror behind, as shown in Fig. 2, and the sliding 
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bar or index, is 
shifted along the 
mirror until its 
upper edge just 
touches the line of 
vision between the 
bead and its re- 
flection. Keeping 
b in its place, the 
substance is then removed from its place, and weights 
substituted, until the bead is brought back to its old 
position jn a line with the slide, b. Of course the 
weights in the pan are equal to the weight of the 
substance. 
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A Steam Catamaran. 

A new passenger boat in the shape of a steam cata- 
maran has appeared in the waters of New York. A 
catamaran in the American sense is a boat with two 
hulls separated by a considerable distance ; but in its 
primitive form, as seen on the Brazilian coasts, it con- 
si.'sts of two logs of light timber fitted with a mast, 
sail, and slccping-berth. The new vessel is the inven- 
tion of Mr. J. Eversten, of Troy, New York, and though 
its draught is very light, its carrying capacity is enor- 
mous. One 60 feet long and having a breadth of 6 feet 
for each hull is capable of taking 400 passengers. 
The propeller is hung between the two hulls, and on 
the platform connecting them are built two decks of 
the kind common on American river steamers. The 
upper dec'k is broad and open, and as it has only the 
pilot-house and captain’s cabin to intercept the view, 
it is a favourite promenade with passengers 


A Fire-damp Consumer. 

A novel apparatus for clearing mines of fire-damp 
and other inflammable gases by slowly burning them 
up has been inventeli by Herr Koerner, a German en- 
gineer, and tried successfully in a coal-pit near Lan- 
gendrier, Westphalia, where nine cubic metres of 
explosive gas issuing from a seam were harmlessly 
consumed by it in about seven minutes. It is based 
on the fact that the metals platinum and palladium, if 
healed 1 cd-hot, will effect the slow and gradual combi- 
nation of carburetted hydrogen with the oxygen of 
the air. The apparatus consists of five palladium 
burners, shown in the figure bf tween c r, and an oil 
reservoir,.^, at the bottom of the consumer. This 
reservoir is filled with 
ligro'ine or benzine oil, and 
asbestos wicks convey the 
oil through glass pipes, to 
the burners, where the wick 
is coated with palladium, 
and protected by wire 
gauze. The vapour of 
ligrome keeps the palladium 
at a dull red heat, and the 
combustible gases are 
slowly oxidised at its glow- 
ing surface. 



A Paralune. 

• 

A Parisian modiste has devised a dainty moonshade 
or “paralune'' to keep the moonbeams from spoiling 
the complexion. Most people would consider the in- 
vention needless, but the originator holddt that the 
moonrays have a detrimental effect on the skin. The 
paralune is a delicate shade of white silk lined with 
green or crimson, and it is stated to be in favour with 
those Parisian ladies who have ventured into the 
country. 

For the use of the latter, too, a picturesque cork 
sabot has been introduced as a kind of goloshes, to 
enable them to walk on the damp woodland paths 
or visit farmyards with impunity. The paralune is 
probably a passing fancy ; but if it should ever come 
into regular use it is likely to be of chief service in the 
city streets and boulo5;^**ds, where the electric light 
makes an artificial , line. 


Boat-lowering Gear. 

Mr. Carpenter’s boat detaching gear has the special 
advantage of employing no hooks, and being operated 
with great facility in a moment. As will be seen from 
Figs. 1 and 2, it consists in fixing the two lowering 



pulleys to the bow and stern of tlie boat by means of 
an ingenious sliding clamp. The action of this clamp 
will be understood from Fig. 2, where c is the lower- 
ing pulley, having a projecting knob on its under side ; 
A is a fixed plate rigidly attached to the keel of the 
boat ; and B is a sliding plate bencalh it, which effects 
the clamping movement in the following manner. 
The sliding plate, B, is fitted wiih a rack which gears 
with a crank-lever, D, as shown ; and both the plates, a 
and B, have holes cut in them. Now* when the crank- 
lever, D, is horizontal the hole in the sliding plate, B, is 
in a line with the axis of the hole in A, and the pro- 
jecting knob of the lowering pulley caa pass through 
both plates, and therefore to release the boat from the 
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pulleys it is only necessary to pull the lever horizontal. 
On the other hand, when the lever is vertical, as 
shown in the figure, the hole in tlie sliding plate, 
n, is shifted to the right of the axis of tlie hole in A, 
and the projecting knob of the pulley is then jammed 
tight in the two holes. This is the position which 
corresponds to the suspension of the boat from the 
pulleys. 

To facilitate the movements of the apparatus, lines 
run from the lever, l), along the bottom of the boat to 
one point, E, where a man by working these lines can 
engage both ends of the boat simultaneously. The 
short lines going to the points, F, at the stem and stem 
enable the men there when coupling on to raise the 
crank-lever without stooping un^er the lli.» uts. 

Gas from Oastor Oil. 

At the gas-works of Jeypore, India, illuminating gas 
is now made from castor oil. First, the castor-seed is 
crushed to free it from the shells ; then it is ground to 
a paste, which is heated in a pan, then packed into 
horsehair bags and pressed. The exudM oil is 
then manufactured into gas by destructive distilla- 
tion, and 82 pounds, or one maund, of castor oil 
produces 750 cubic feet of 26} -candle gas, or 1,000 
cubic feet of i8)-candle gas. The cost of the 
oil, including everything, is about per maund. 
One peculiarity of the Jeypore system is the supply 
of gas in portable reservoirs to country customers, 
much in the same way as M. Faure proposes to 
retail stored-up electricity for electric lamps. The 
gas is compressed to three atmospheres of pressure 
in a wrought-iron holder, and delivered at the resi- 
dence of the consumer, where the holder is connected 
to the pipes supplying the house. 

Oaution about Toy Pistols. 

Some toy pistols may be regarded as harmless 
enough weapons, but considering the alarming number 
of accidents (some of which were fatal) to boys that 
followed the last celebration of the Fourth of July in 
the United States, a word of caution to parents Will 
not be amiss. The pistol is made of cast-iron and has 
a barrel two incties long. It is a breech-loader and 
intended for blank cartridges, the powder being held 
in a metal case either by a paper wad or by folding in 
the end of the cartridge. The trigger is rudely made, 
and there is ahuays a risk of accidental discharge 


when the hinged barrel is being returned to. its place 
after the insertion of the cartridge. In that case an 
ugly wound is inflicted in the palm ; other ])iuisos re- 
sult from fragments of the wad or of metal shot off with 
considerable violence. Mischievous boys have even 
put shot or missiles of various kinds in the barrels, and 
have incurred great danger to themselves and the 
public by so doing. In several instances lockjaw was 
the consequence of the wounds to the nerves of the 
hands. In fact the fatalities assumed sucli serious 
proportions, that the Philadelphia authoiities this year 
altogether forbade the use of these toys on Jiidepeii- 
dence Day. 

As a good deal of this kind of amusement is in 
vogue amongst ourselves on Chiy Fawkes Da>, the 
Queen’s Birthday, and other holidays, parents wouKl 
do well to prohibit their children liencefoith fioin 
employing this pistol. ‘No doubt the invc*nti\(*nc‘ s 
of youth will very speedily lind another and, we iru^l, 
a safer optlet for the exuberance of their spiuts 


A Chimneyless Lamp. 

The chimney of an ordinary lamp is intended to 
create the draught of air necessary to feed the flame 
with oxygen, but chimney-glasses, are troublesome and 
breakable, and Mr, Hoync, an American, has obviated 
their use by employing a revolving fan to create tlie 
air current required. ‘His lamp is illustrated Iierewith; 
and it yields a very white steady flame. The fan is 
placed in the pedestal of the lamp, w’here it is diiven 
by clockwork, and draws air in through the holes 
round the foot'of the stand. This air passes lound 
the outside of the oil-vessel wliich 'is contained in the 
bul^e of the lamp, and thus helps 
to cool the oil while on its way 
to the flame. The evaporation 
of oil and consequent smell is 
thereby kept down, and danger 
from explosion reduced. The 
clockwork runs for thirteen 
hours, and makes no appreciable 
sound. The naked flame is, of 
course, a brilliant object to the 
eyes; but to tone it down an 
opal screen is supported over it 
upon a light framework. For 
artists and microscopists in want 
of a bright light, the Empress ” 
lamp is likely to prove useful. 
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A Solar Watch. 

Solar timepieces arc of two kinds— those which 
mark the hour by the deflection of the shadow on 
the dial, and those whicli tell it by the length of 
the shadow. The latter plan has been adopted .in the*, 
little h rencli device illustrated herewith. . It is the in-'‘ 
veiition of M. Combettc, and' consists of a mahogany 
board let on which is ^ placed, a calendar-card for the. 
three months of a season. Those represented on the 
figure are May, June, July. A ne^lc with a hole 
bored at the end, as shown, is attached to the upper 
part of the card in order to project the shadow. To 
take an observation the card is held up to the light 
by the little ring on its top, and the needle is fixed at 
the top of the vertical line corresponding to the 
currenl day of the month. Thus the engraving shows 
the shadow cast along the line corresponding to the 
15th and 25th of June. The dial is to be turned to 
right and left until the shadow exactly coincides with 
this line, when the luminous point projected by tliC 
eye of the needle indicates the hour, to the right 
for morning, and to the left for evening. On the 
2oih of June the sup, is at his greatest licight, and 
five days earlier or later, namely, on the 15th and 
20th of that month, he is at the same height, so 
that the sainc line answers for both dates. The ac- 
companying figure also shows the dial folded up for 
the pocket. 


A Naphtha Locomotive. 

The employment of naphtha as fuel for the loco- 
motive has been successfully accomplished on the 
Tamboff to Saratoff railway in Russia, by M. Poretsky, 
the engineer. By its means steam was got up in less 
time than wj^en burning wood or coal ; the engine re- 
quires iess cleaning than when the latter fuels are used, 
and les^ime is lost in taking in a fresh supply of the 
than in replenishing the tender with coal or wood. 


An Electrical Balloon. 

The’ dynamo-electric machine has proved itself so ^ 
useful as an electric tnotor, and the “secondary bat- 
tery” of M. Faure or of M.^Plant^ is so convenient a 
reservoir of the electric power, that M. Tissandicr, the 
eminent French atironaut, has applied these apparatus 
to 'the propulsion of a baJloon. His experimental ar- 
rangement is .now being tried at the Paris Electrical 
Exhibition, and is illustrated in the following figures. 
The first gives a view of the propeller in all its details. 
The second shows the balloon itself with car, screw 
propeller, and guide-sail attached. The balloon is of 
an oval shape, about 3 J metres in length and i-J metres 
in diameter. It has a capacity of 9 cubic mcares, and 
when filled with pure ^hydrogen gas, an ascending 
force of about 2 kilogrammes. Tlic motive apparatus 
consists of a double-bladcd screw propeller formed of 
a’‘ pliant cane bent in the form shovva at a, Fig. 1, 
and filled in with stout cloth. This is rotated by th£ 
revolving armature of a small dynamo-electric motor, 
B, of the kind constructed by M. Trouve. This little 
engine weighs only 220 grammes (about half a pound), 
and drives the screw at the rate of 6^ turns per second. 
This propels the balloon through calm air at a speed 
of a m^tre per soQond. The secondary battery of 
M. Plantd, from, which the elefctricity is derived that 
actuates the motor and makes its armature revolve, is 
shown at c. It is sii^ply a glass vessel containing two 
lead plates, rolled up together with a layer of flannel 
between, and immersedi, in water dashed with sulphuric 
acid. The electricity is stored in this arrangemcnl 
Yrom a voUaic battery or other generator, and is tapped 
for uSe when required.' With two of these secondary 
cells ^he., Balloon is kept moyitj^ for forty minutes at 
the: above-named velocity. It is to be regretted that 
M. Tissandicr did not employ the new Faure accumu- 
lator or secondary battery in his experiments, for it 
has a greater storagi^ power for electricity than the 
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BUnt^ model ; but h(s retfilt»«re %i^^ently interest- 
ibg. He estimates that a< 4 yi)etiiN^ffbctnc machine 
JCtving 6 hoite-power of 9*4^ Wj^f.wei^ 300 kikb- 
grammei^ and require 9^00 laloMBdines of a Plantd 
ieOondery battery to ectuato It. Aa elongated balloon 
of 3,000 cubic mibtres id VQhiae iSied with hydrogen 
yriU this uretght of «|i|iamtus ^luily and allow a 
maigin of i,iOOb kdogratnmesi or ne^ly a ton, for pas- 
sengers and b^igage, Un 4 alm weather such a con- 
venes could travel at-gfip rate of from 20 to 2$ 
kitomhtres (la to mil^ |Ser hour. This rate oould, 
of course, oidy be kept up for a Iqpited time-rquite 
sufficient, however, to cany passengers across the 
Channel. In rough weather the arrangement wonld 
not be very practicable, qwmg h> the drifting force qf 


eijghth of an mcl^ and an aj^paratu^ shows the ei^rs 
in the gadge. A dlstanoe and tune segister shows the 
places 9u>ltti;have been noted. Were such a 
roaefaine e^nstanSy employed no acetdents fiom the 
gmthg way of "cluuts ” or bolts or ^aom neglected rails 
cou|(l«acc)ir. 

HaiHng Plante Qrow. 

At a Bf^ing of*die Silesian Botaiiical Society a 
few we^ ago, ad 'apparatus was exhibited which 
enabled the spMtators to Aear plants growing. The 
plants 9are connected with a disc which possesses an 
indicator^h w centre. This indicator works with regu- 
larity arid, upon a highly magnified scale, registers the 
jgrqwth of the plqibt with which the disc is thus con* 
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adverse winds. However, if balloons are to be pro- 
pelled mechanically at aU-^ond in this dpection the 
true solution of atdnal travel lles-*)t will dbabtless be 
by means of stored electriaty, which iB t)oth safe against 
fire and easy to manipuUSe. 

it 

A New Machine. . 

An inveiition whioh we^hope will speedily Wd its 
way i;o Enala^i^ha^ just come into use upon the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. This nis^cltine is an auto- 
matic track tester’’ whiCh finds out all faults in the 
gauge ot the rails, that may not be apparent to the 
tnspectou eyes, makes a record of them ipdkates 
their locaaty. This wonderful work is aocomphshed 
with great rapidity, for the track tester passes ^ver the 
rails at a speed of 20 miles an hour. In app^rance it 
IS hke a baggage-car;:bttt is fitted witHeleetnc docks 
and the sdfirtfistenng apparatus. The Auilts m the 
rsul jolt delicate car, thus causing themK^idtt to be 
noted. Errors in leveb in the taUs are rednded by 
neitdla on rukd tmae. wUrkiciflr imwit ta of an 


nected. The metal disc and indicator when brought 
into contact yrith an electric hamn^r inteiruot the 
dectnc current at each of the dividing interstices of 
^the disc and produce a sound the result of the action 

of growing phuits, which thus becomes audible. 

» - - 

CjfJSSS IfgfUBLSM COUPLTITION. 

HtIZB AWARD. 

The E^or begs taanHOjtnce that the Prize of Five 
’ Pu'mds ^ered^ this Competition wll be dividad 
bettojen ^ 

W. C. Seli,‘i 4, Bhnbury Road, South Hacknej , ail/t 
J. W. Parsons, Charrmgton btreet, Oakley 
Square, N ; 

whose Problems are, all things considered^ of equal 
merit. No other con^titor has probed himself worthy 
of specidl cpmme Hddtion. 

ifnsie ComPeHttoiOf-'Qiot reafien are i^iriiided 
.tbi^ M$S. for'this C<)mpetitldn cannot be meived 
later dian. Miivemher iM. i88t. 







